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LORD  MACAULAY. 


BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  pre-eminently  a the  narrative.  We  feel  that  Macaulay’s 
fortunate  man  ; and  his  good  fortune  has  must  have  been  a lovable  character  to 
survived  him.  h'ew,  indeed,  in  the  long  excite  such  warmth  of  feeling,  and  a no- 
line of  English  authors  whom  he  loved  ble  character  to  enable  one  who  loved 
so  well  have  been  equally  happy  in  a bi-  him  to  speak  so  frankly.  The  ordinary 
ographer.  Most  official  biographies  are  biographer’s  idolatry  is  not  absent,  but  it 
a mixture  of  bungling  and  indiscretion,  becomes  a testimony  to  the  hero’s  excel- 
It  is  only  in  virtue  of  some  happy  coinci-  lence  instead  of  introducing  adisturbing 
dence  that,  amongst  the  one  or  two  people  element  into  our  estimate  of  his  merits, 
who  alone  have  the  requisite  knowledge.  No  reader  of  Macaulay’s  works  will  be 
there  exists  also  the  requisite  skill  and  dis-  surprised  at  the  manliness  which  is 
cretion.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  one  of  the  ex-  stamped  not  less  plainly  upon  them  than 
ceptions  to  the  rule.  His  book  is  such  upon  his  whole  career.  But  few  who  ■ 
a piece  of  thorough  literary  workman-  were  not  in  some  degree  behind  the 
ship  as  would  have  delighted  its  sub-  scenes  would  be  prepared  for  the  ten- 
ject.*  By  a rare  felicity  the  almost  filial  demess  of  nature  which  is  equally  con- 
aflfection  of  the  narrator  conciliates  the  spicuous.  We  all  recognize  in  Macau- 
reader  instead  of  exciting  a distrust  of  lay  a lover  of  truth  and  political  honor. 
We  find  no  more  than  we  expected, 

* The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

by  bis  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P,  In  Stance  upon  which  he  looked  back  with 
two  volumes.  New-York  : Harper  & Bros.  some  regret  w.is  the  unauthorized  publi- 
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cation  by  a constituent  of  a letter  in  which 
he  had  spoken  too  frankly  of  a political 
ally.  That  is  indeed  an  infinitesimal 
stain  upon  the  character  of  a man  who 
rose  without  wealth  or  connection,  by 
sheer  force  of  intellect,  to  a conspicuous 
position  amongst  politicians.  Ilut  we 
find  something  more  than  we  e.xpected 
in  the  singular  beauty  of  Macaulay's  do- 
mestic life.  In  his  relations  to  his  fa- 
ther, his  sisters,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion, he  was  admirable.  The  stem  re- 
ligious principle  and  profound  absoqi- 
tion  in  philanthropic  labors  of  old  Za- 
chary Macaulay  must  have  made  the  po- 
sition of  his  brilliant  son  anything  but 
an  easy  one.  He  could  hardly  read  a 
novel,  or  contribute  to  a worldly  maga- 
zine, without  calling  down  something 
like  a reproof.  The  father  seems  to 
have  indulged  in  the  verj'  questionable 
practice  of  listening  to'  vague  gossip 
about  his  son's  conduct,  and  demanding 
explanations  from  the  supposed  culprit. 
The  stem  old  gentleman  carefully  sup- 
pressed his  keen  satisfaction  at  his  son's 
first  oratorical  success,  and  instead  of 
praising  him,  growled  at  him  for  folding 
his  arms  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Many  sons  have  turned  into  consum- 
mate hypocrites  under  such  paternal 
discipline,  and,  as  a rule,  the  system  is 
destructive  of  anything  like  mutual  confi- 
dence. Macaulay  seems,  in  spite  of  all, 
to  have  been  on  the  most  cordial  terms 
with  his  father  to  the  last.  Some  sup- 
pression of  his  sentiments  must  indeed 
have  been  necessaiy ; and  we  cannot 
.avoid  tracing  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
son's  intellectual  career  to  his  having 
been  condemned  from  an  early  age  to 
habitual  reticence  upon  the  deepest  of 
all. subjects  of  thought 

Macaulay's  relations  to  his  sisters  are 
sufficiently  revealed  in  a long  series  of 
charming  letters,  showing,  both  in  their 
playfulness  and  in  their  literary  and  po- 
litical discussions,  the  unreserved  respect 
and  confidence  which  united  them.  One 
of  them  writes  upon  his  death  : “ We 
have  lost  the  light  of  our  home,  the  most 
tender,  loving,  generous,  unselfish,  de- 
voted of  friends.  What  he  was  to  me 
for  fifty  years  who  can  tell  ? What  a 
world  of  love  he  poured  out  upon  me 
and  mine  !”  Reading  these  words  at  the 
close  of  the  biography  we  do  not  wonder 
.at  the  glamour  of  sisterly  affection  ; but 


admit  them  to  be  the  natural  expression 
of  a perfectly  sincere  conviction.  Can 
there  be  higher  praise?  His  relation  to 
children  is  equally  charming.  “ He  was 
beyond  comparison  the  best  of  playfel- 
lows,” writes  -Mr.  Trevelyan  ; “ unrival- 
led in  the  invention  of  games,  and  never 
weary  of  repeating  them.”  He  wrote 
long  letters  to  his  favorites  ; he  address- 
ed pretty  little  poems  to  them  on  their 
birthdays,  and  composed  long  nursery 
rhymes  for  their  edification  ; whilst  over- 
whelmed with  historical  labors,  and 
grudging  the  demands  of  society,  he 
would  dawdle  away  whole  mornings  with 
them,  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  taking 
them  to  sights;  he  would  build  up  a den 
with  newspapers  behind  the  sofa,  and  act 
the  part  of  tiger  or  brigand  ; he  would 
take  them  to  the  Tower,  or  Madame 
Tussaud's,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
make  puns  to  enliven  the  Polytechnic, 
and  tell  innumerable  anecdotes  to  ani- 
mate the  statues  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
he  would  provide  them  with  sumptuous 
feasts,  invariably  accompanied  by  some 
inappropriate  delicacy,  in  order  to  amuse 
himself  at  its  contemptuous  rejection ; 
nor,  as  they  grew  older,  did  he  neglect 
the  more  dignified  duty  of  inoculating 
them  with  the  literary  tastes  which  had 
been  the  consolation  of  his  life.  Obvi- 
ously he  was  the  ideal  uncle — the  uncle 
of  optimistic  fiction,  but  with  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task  such  as  few  fictitious 
uncles  can  possess.  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  Macaulay  was  a man  of  no- 
ble liberality  in  money  matters,  that  he 
helped  his  family  when  they  were  in 
difficulties,  and  tvas  beloved  by  the  ser- 
vants who  depended  upon  him.  In  his 
domestic  relations  he  had,  according  to 
his  nephew,  onlj^  one  serious  fault — he 
did  not  appreciate  canine  excellence ; 
but  no  man  is  perfect. 

The  thorough  kindliness  of  the  m.an 
reconciles  us  even  to  his  good  fortune. 
He  was  an  infant  phenomenon  ; the  best 
boy  at  school ; in  his  college  days,  “ la- 
die.s,  artists,  politicians,  and  diners-out” 
at  Bowood,  formed  a circle  to  hear  him 
talk,  from  breakfast  to  dinner-time  ; he 
was  famous  as  an  author  at  twenty-five  ; 
accepted  as  a great  parliamentary  orator 
at  thirty  ; .and  as  a natural  consequence 
caressed  with  effusion  by  editors,  politi- 
cians, Whig  magnates,  and  the  clique  of 
HolLand  House  ; by  thirty-three  he  had 
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become  a man  of  mark  in  societji  litera- 
ture, and  politics,  and  had  secured  his 
fortune  by  gaining  a seat  in  the  Indian 
Council.  His  later  career  was  a se- 
ries of  triumphs.  He  had  been  the 
main  support  of  the  greatest  literary  or- 
gan of  his  party,  and  the  “ Essays"  re- 
published from  its  pages  became  at  once 
a standard  work.  The  of  Ancient 

Rome  sold  like  Scott's  most  popular  po- 
etry ; the  “ History”  caused  an  excite- 
ment almost  unparalleled  in  literary  an- 
nals. Not  only  was  the  first  sale  enor- 
mous, but  it  has  gone  on  ever  since  in- 
creasing. The  popular  author  was 
equally  popular  in  Parliament.  The 
benches  were  crammed  to  listen  to  the 
rare  treat  of  his  eloquence  ; and  he  had 
the  far  rarer  glory  of  more  than  once 
turning  the  settled  opinion  of  the  House 
by  a single  speech.  It  is  a more  vulgar 
but  a striking  testimony  to  his  success, 
that  he  made  20,000/.  in  one  year  by 
literature.  Other  authors  have  had  their 
heads  turned  by  less  triumphant  careers ; 
they  have  descended  to  lower  ambition, 
and  wasted  their  lives  in  spasmodic 
straining  to  gain  worthless  applause. 
Macaulay  remained  faithful  to  his  call- 
. ing.  He  worked  his  hardest  to  the  last, 
and  became  a more  unsparing  critic  of 
his  own  performances  as  time  went  on. 
We  do  not  feel  even  a passing  symptom 
of  a grudge  against  his  good  fortune. 
Rather  we  are  moved  by  that  kind  of 
sentiment  which  expresses  itself  in  the 
schoolboy  phrase,  “ well  done  our 
side.”  We  are  glad  to  see  the  hearty, 
kindly,  truthful  man  crowned  with  all 
appropriate  praise,  and  to  think  that  for 
once  one  of  our  race  has  got  so  decidedly 
the  best  of  it  in  the  hard  battle  with  the 
temptations  and  the  miseries  of  life. 

Certain  shortcomings  have  been  set  off 
against  these  virtues  by  critics  of  Mac- 
aulay's life.  He  was,  it  has  been  said, 
too  good  a hater.  At  any  rate  he  hated 
nee,  meanness,  and  charlatanism.  It  is 
easier  to  hate  such  things  too  little  than 
too  much.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  likes  and  dislikes  indicate  a certain 
rigidity  and  narrowness  of  nature.  “ In 
books,  as  in  people  and  places,”  says  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  “ he  loved  that,  and  loved 
that  only,  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  boyhood  upwards.”  The 
faults  of  which  this  significant  remark 
reveals  one  cause,  are  marked  upon  his 


whole  literary  character.  Macaulay  was 
converted  to  Whiggism  when  at  college. 
The  advance  from  Toryism  to  Whiggism 
is  not  such  as  to  involve  a very  violent 
wrench  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture. Such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  only 
wrench  from  which  Macaulay  suffered. 
What  he  was  as  a scholar  of  Trinity,  he 
was  substantially  as  a peer  of  the  realm. 
He  made,  it  would  seem,  few  new  friends, 
though  he  grappled  his  old  ones  as  “ with 
hooks  of  steel.”  The  fault  is  one  which 
belongs  to  many  men  of  strong  natures, 
and  so  long  as  we  are  considering  Mac- 
aulay’s life  we  shall  not  be  much  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  his  innate  conser- 
vatism. Strong  affections  are  so  admira- 
ble a quality  that  we  can  pardon  the  man 
who  loves  well  though  not  widely ; and 
if  Macaulay  had  not  a genuine  fervor  of 
regard  for  the  little  circle  of  his  inti- 
mates, there  is  no  man  who  deserves 
such  praise. 

It  is  when  wc  turn  from  Macaulay's 
personal  character  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  his  literary  position,  that  these  faults 
acquire  more  importance.  His  intel- 
lectual force  was  extraordinary  within 
certain  limits ; beyond  those  limits  the 
giant  became  a child.  He  assimilated  a 
certain  set  of  ideas  as  a lad,  and  never 
acquired  a new  idea  in  later  life.  He 
accumulated  vast  stores  of  knowledge, 
but  they  all  fitted  into  the  old  framework 
of  theory.  Whiggism  seemed  to  him  to 
provide  a satisfactory  solution  lor  all  po- 
litical problems  when  he  was  sending  his 
first  article  to  Knight's  Magazine  and 
when  he  was  writing  the  last  page  of  his 
“ History.”  “ I entered  public  life  a 
Whig,”  as  he  said  in  i 849,  “ and  a Whig 
I am  determined  to  remain.”  And  what 
is  meant  by  Whiggism  in  Macaulay’s 
mouth .’  It  means  substantially  that 
creed  which  registers  the  experience  of 
the  English  upper  classes  during  the  four 
or  five  generations  previous  to  Macaulay. 
It  represents,  not  the  reasoning,  but  the 
instinctive  convictions  generated  by  the 
dogged  insistance  upon  their  privileges 
of  a stubborn,  high-spirited,  and  indivi- 
dually short-sighted  race.  To  deduce 
it  as  a symmetrical  doctrine  from  ab- 
stract propositions  would  be  futile.  It  is 
only  reasonable  so  far  as  a creed,  felt  out 
by  the  collective  instinct  of  a number  of 
more  or  less  stupid  people,  becomes  im- 
pressed with  a quasi-rational  unity,  not 
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from  their  respect  for  logic,  but  from  the 
uniformity  of  the  mode  of  development. 
Hatred  to  pure  reason  is  indeed  one  of 
its  first  principles.  A doctrine  avowedly 
founded  on  logic  instead  of  instinct  be- 
comes for  that  very  reason  subject  to  it. 
Common  sense  takes  the  place  of  philoso- 
phy. .\t  times  this  mass  of  sentiment  op- 
poses itself  under  stress  of  circumstances 
to  the  absolute  theories  of  monarchy  and 
then  calls  itself  Whiggism.  .At  other 
times,  it  offers  an  equally  dogged  resist- 
.ance  to  absolute  theories  of  democracy, 
and  then  becomes  nominally  Tory.  In 
Macaulay's  youth,  the  weight  of  opinion 
had  been  slowly  swinging  round  from 
the  Toryism  generated  by  dread  of  revo- 
lution, to  Whiggism  generated  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  palpable  abuses.  The 
growing  intelligence  and  more  rapidly 
growing  power  of  the  middle  classes  gave 
it  at  the  .same  time  a more  popular  char- 
acter than  before.  Macaulay's  “ conver- 
sion” was  simply  a process  of  .swinging 
with  the  tide.  'I'he  Clapham  Sect,  amongst 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  al- 
ready more  than  h.alf  Whig,  in  virtue  of 
its  attack  upon  the  sacred  institution  of 
slavery  by  means  of  popular  agitation. 
Macaulay — the  most  brilliant  of  its 
young  men — naturally  exst  in  his  lot  with 
the  brilliant  men,  a little  older  than  him- 
self, who  fought  under  the  blue  and  yel- 
low banner  of  the  Ediiihurgh  Rrvim>. 
No  great  change  of  sentiment  was  neces- 
sary, though  some  of  the  old  Clapham 
doctrines  died  out  in  his  mind  as  he  was 
swept  into  the  political  current. 

Macaulay  thus  early  became  a tho- 
rough-going Whig.  Whiggism  seemed 
to  him  the  ne plus  ultra  of  progress  : the 
pure  essence  of  politic.al  wisdom.  He  was 
never  fully  conscious  of  the  vast  revolu- 
tion in  thought  which  was  going  on  all 
around  him.  He  was  saturated  with  the 
doctrines  of  1832.  He  stated  them  with 
unequalled  vigor  and  clearness.  Any- 
body who  disputed  them  from  cither  side 
of  the  <iucstion  seemed  to  him  to  be  lit- 
tle better  than  a fool.  Southey  and  Mr. 
GKidstone  talked  .arrant  nonsense  when 
they  disputed  the  logical  or  practical 
value  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
I.ocke.  James  Mill  deserved  the  most 
contemptuous  language  for  daring  to 
push  those  doctrines  beyond  the  sacred 
line.  When  Macaulay  attacks  an  old 
Non-juror  or  a modern  Tory,  we  can 


only  wpndcrhow  opinions  which,  on  his 
showing,  are  so  inconceivably  absurd, 
could  ever  have  been  held  by  any  human 
being.  Men  are  Whigs  or  not-Whigs, 
and  the  not-Whig  is  less  a heretic  to  be 
anathematized  than  a blockhc.ad  beneath 
the  reach  of  argument.  .All  political 
wisdom  centres  in  Holland  House,  and 
the  F.iiinbur^h  Rcfiav  is  its  prophet. 
There  is  something  in  the  absolute  con- 
fidence of  Macaulay's  political  dogmatism 
which  varies  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculou.s.  We  can  hardly  avoid  laugh- 
ing at  this  superlative  self-satisfaction, 
.and  yet  we  must  admit  that  it  is  indica- 
tive of  a real  political  force  not  to  be 
treated  with  simple  contempt.  Belief  is 
power,  even  when  belief  is  most  unrea- 
sonable. 

To  define  a Whig  and  to  define  Mac- 
aulay is  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
Let  us  trace  some  of  the  qualities  which 
enabled  one  man  to  become  so  com- 
pletely the  type  of  a vast  body  of  his 
compatriots. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  power  in 
which  Macaulay  excelled  his  neighbors 
was  his  portentous  memory.  He  could 
assimilate  printed  pages,  says  his  nephew, 
more  quickly  than  others  could  glance 
over  them.  Whatever  he  read  was 
stamped  upon  his  mind  instantaneously 
and  permanently,  and  he  read  every- 
thing. In  the  midst  of  severe  labors  in 
India,  he  read  enough  clas-sical  authors 
to  stock  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  profes- 
sor. At  the  same  time  he  framed  a 
criminal  code  and  devoured  masses  of 
trashy  novels.  From  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  Engli.sh 
political  pamphlets  .and  to  modern  street 
ballads,  no  printed  matter  came  amiss  to 
his  omnivorous  appetite.  .All  that  he 
had  read  could  be  reproduced  at  a mo- 
ment's notice.  Every  fool,  he  said,  can 
repeat  his  .Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
backwards;  and  he  was  as  familiar  with 
the  C.ambridge  Calendar  as  the  most  de- 
voted Prote.stant  with  the  Bible.  He 
could  have  re  written  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison  from  memory  if  every  copy  had 
been  lost.  Now  it  might  perhaps  be 
plausibly  maintained  that  the  possession 
of  such  a memory  is  unfavorable  to  a 
high  development  of  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. The  case  of  Pascal,  indeed,  who  is 
said  never  to  have  forgotten  anything, 
shows  that  the  two  powers  may  co- 
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exist : and  other  cases  might  of  course 
be  mentioned.  But  it  is  true  that  a pow- 
erful memory  may  enable  a man  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  reasoning.  It  en- 
courages the  indolent  propensity  of  decid- 
ing difficulties  by  precedent  instead  of 
principles.  Macaulay,  for  example,  was 
once  required  to  argue  the  point  of  po- 
litical casuistry  as  to  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendent action  permissible  to  members 
of  a Cabinet.  An  ordinary  mind  would 
have  to  answer  by  striking  a rough  bal- 
ance between  the  conveniences  and  in- 
conveniences likely  to  arise.  It  would 
be  forced,  that  is  to  say,  to  reason  from 
the  nature  of  the  case.  But  Macaulay 
had  at  his  fingers’  end  every  instance 
from  the  days  of  Walpole  to  his  own  in 
which  Ministers  had  been  allowed  to 
vote  against  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government.  By  quoting  them  he  seemed 
to  decide  the  point  by  authority,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous road  of  abstract  reasoning.  Thus 
to  appeal  to  experience  is  with  him 
to  appeal  to  the  stores  of  a gigantic 
memory  ; and  is  generally  the  same  thing 
as  to  deny  the  value  of  all  general  rules. 
This  is  the  true  Whig  doctrine  of  refer- 
ring to  precedent  rather  than  to  theory. 
Our  popular  leaders  were  always  glad  to 
quote  Hampden  and  Sidney  instead  of 
venturing  upon  the  dangerous  ground  of 
abstract  rights. 

Macaulay’s  love  of  deciding  all  points 
by  an  accumulation  of  appropriate  in- 
stances is  indeed  characteristic  of  his 
mind.  It  is  connected  with  a curious 
defect  of  analytical  power.  It  appears 
in  his  literary  criticism  as  much  as  in  his 
political  speculations.  In  an  interesting 
letter  to  Mr.  Napier,  he  states  the  case 
himself  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing  up- 
on Scott.  “ Hazlitt  used  to  say,  ‘ I am 
nothing  if  not  critical.’  The  case  with 
me,”  says  Macaulay,  “ is  precisely  the  re- 
verse. I have  a strong  and  acute  enjoy- 
ment of  works  of  the  imagination,  but  I 
have  never  habituated  myself  to  dissect 
them.  Perhaps  I enjoy  them  the  more 
keenly  for  that  very  reason.  Such  books 
as  Lessing’s  Laocoon,  such  passages  as 
the  critici.sm  on  Ifamht  in  Wilhelm 
Mdster,  fill  me  with  wonder  and  de- 
spair.” H we  take  any  of  Macaulay’s 
criticisms,  we  shall  see  how  truly  he  had 
gauged  his  own  capacity.  They  are 
either  random  discharges  of  superlatives 


or  vigorous  assertions  of  sound  moral 
principles.  He  compares  Miss  Austen 
to  Shakspeare — one  of  the  most  random 
applications  of  the  universal  superlative 
ever  made — or  shows  conclusively  that 
Wycherley  was  a corrupt  ribald.  But  he 
never  makes  a fine  suggestion  as  to  the 
secrets  of  the  art  whose  products  he  ad- 
mires or  dislikes.  His  mode,  for  exam- 
ple, of  criticising  Bunyan  is  to  give  a list 
of  the  passages  which  he  remembers,  and, 
of  course,  he  remembers  everything. 
He  observes,  what  was  tolerably  clear, 
that  Bunyan ’s  allegory  is  as  vivid  as  a 
concrete  history,  though  strangely  com- 
paring him  in  this  respect  to  Shelley — the 
least  concrete  of  poets ; and  he  makes 
the  discovery,  which  did  not  require  his 
vast  stores  of  historical  knowledge,  that 
“ it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  ” Bunyan ’s 
trial  of  Christian  and  Faithful  is  meant 
to  satirize  the  judges  of  Charles  II. 
That  is  as  plain  as  that  the  last  cartoon 
in  Punch  is  meant  to  satirize  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. Macaulay  can  draw  a most  vivid 
portrait,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  a 
picturesque  accumulation  of  characteris- 
tic facts,  but  he  never  yets  below  the 
surface  or  details  the  principles  whose 
embodiment  he  describes  from  without,  i 
The  defect  is  connected  with  further 
peculiarities,  in  which  Macaulay  is  the 
genuine  representative  of  the  true  Whig 
type.  The  practical  value  of  adherence 
to  precedent  is  obvious.  It  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  assertion  that  all  sound  politi- 
cal philosophy  must  be  based  upon  expe- 
rience : and  I at  least  hold  that  assertion 
to  contain  a most  important  truth.  But 
in  Macaulay’s  mind  this  sound  doctrine 
seems  to  be  confused  with  the  very  ques- 
tionable doctrine  that  in  political  ques- 
tions there  is  no  philosophy  at  all.  To 
appeal  to  experience  may  mean  either  to 
appeal  to  facts  so  classified  and  organi- 
cally arranged  as  to  illustrate  general 
tniths,  or  to  appeal  to  a mere  mass  of 
observations,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  elicit  their  true  significance,  or  even 
to  believe  that  they  can  be  resolved  into 
particular  cases  of  a general  truth.  This 
is  the  difference  between  an  experiential 
philosophy  and  a crude  empiricism. 
Macaulay  takes  the  lower  alternative. 
The  vigorous  attack  upon  James  Mill, 
which  he  very  properly  suppressed  dur- 
ing his  life  on  account  of  its  juvenile  ar- 
rogance, curiously  illustrates  his  mode  of 
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thought.  No  one  can  deny,  I think,  that 
he  makes  some  very  good  points  against 
a very  questionable  system  of  political 
dogmatism.  But  when  we  ask  what  are 
Macaulay's  own  principles,  we  are  left  at 
a stand.  He  ought,  by  all  his  intellect- 
ual sympathies,  to  be  a utilitarian.  Yet 
he  abuses  utilitarianism  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  has  no  alternative  theory 
to  suggest.  He  ends  his  first  essay 
against  Mill  by  one  of  his  customary 
purple  patches  about  Baconian  induc- 
tion. He  tells  us,  in  the  second,  how  to 
ai>ply  it.  Bacon  proposed  to  discover  the 
principle  of  heat  by  observing  in  what 
qualities  all  hot  bodies  agreed,  and  in 
what  qualities  all  cold  bodies.  Similarly 
we  are  to  make  a list  of  all  constitutions 
which  have  jiroduced  good  or  bad  gov- 
ernment, and  to  investigate  their  points 
of  agreement  and  difference.  This 
sounds  plausible  to  the  uninstructed, 
but  is  a mere  rhetorical  flourish.  Bacon’s 
method  is  really  inadequate,  for  reasons 
which  I leave  to  men  of  science  to  ex- 
plain, and  Macaulay’s  method  is  equally 
hopeless  in  politics.  It  is  hopeless  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  complexity  of 
. the  phenomena  makes  it  impracticable. 
' We  cannot  find  out  what  constitution  is 
best  after  this  fashion,  simply  because  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  a constitution 
depends  upon  a thousand  conditions  of 
soci.iI,  moral,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. When  stripped  of  its  pretentious 
phraseology,  Macaulay’s  teaching  comes 
' simply  to  this  : the  only  rule  in  politics  is 
the  rule  of  thumb.  All  general  principles 
are  wrong  or  futile.  We  have  found  out  in 
England  that  our  constitution,  construct- 
ed in  absolute  defiance  of  all  a priori 
reasoning,  is  the  best  in  the  world  : it  is 
the  best  for  providing  us  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  bread,  beef,  beer,  and  means  of 
buying  bread,  beer,  and  beef : and  we 
have  got  it  because  we  have  never — like 
those  publicans  the  French — trusted  to 
fine  sayings  about  truth  and  justice  and 
human  rights,  but  blundered  on,  adding 
a patch  here  and  knocking  a hole  there, 
as  our  humor  prompted  us. 

This  sovereign  contempt  of  all  specula- 
tion— simply  as  speculation — reaches  its 
•acme  in  the  Essay  on  Bacon.  The  curi- 
ous naivete  with  which  Macaulay  de- 
nounces all  philosophy  in  that  vigorous 
production  excites  a kind  of  perverse 
admiration.  How  can  one  refuse  to  ad- 


Juiy, 

mire  the  audacity  which  enables  a man 
explicitly  to  Identify  philosophy  with  hum- 
bug ? It  is  what  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
a hundred  think,  but  not  one  in  a thou- 
sand dares  to  say.  Goethe  says  some- 
where that  he  likes  Englishmen  because 
English  fools  are  the  most  thoroughgoing 
of  fools.  English  “ Philistines,”as  repre- 
sented by  Macaulay,  the  prince  of  Philis- 
tines, carry  their  contempt  of  the  higher 
intellectual  interests  to  a pitch  of  real 
sublimity.  Bacon’s  theory  of  induction, 
says  Macaulay,  in  so  many  words,  was 
valueless.  Everybody  could  reason  be- 
fore it  as  well  as  after.  But  Bacon  really 
])erformed  a service  of  inestimable  value 
to  mankind  ; and  it  consisted  precisely 
in  this,  that  he  called  their  attention  from 
philosophy  to  the  pursuit  of  material  ad- 
vantages. The  old  philosophers  had 
gone  on  bothering  about  thcolog)',  ethics, 
and  the  true  and  beautiful,  and  such 
other  nonsense.  Bacon  taught  us  to  work 
at  chemistry  and  mechanics,  to  invent 
diving-bells  and  steam-engines  and  spin- 
ning-jennies. We  could  never,  it  seems, 
have  found  out  the  advantages  of  this  di- 
rection of  our  energies  without  a philos- 
opher, and  so  far  philosophy  is  nega- 
tively good.  It  has  written  up  upon  all 
the  supposed  avenues  to  inquiry,  “ No 
admission  except  on  business;”  that  is, 
upon  the  business  of  direct  practical 
discovery.  We  English  have  taken  the 
hint,  and  we  have  therefore  lived  to  see 
when  a man  can  breakfast  in  London 
and  dine  in  Edinburgh,  and  may  look 
forward  to  a day  when  the  tops  of  Ben- 
Nevis  and  Helvellyn  will  be  cultivated 
like  flower-gardens,  and  machines  con- 
structed on  principles  yet  to  be  discover- 
ed will  be  in  every  house. 

The  theory  which  underlies  this  con- 
clusion is  often  explicitly  stated.  All 
philosophy  has  produced  mere  futile 
logomachy.  Greek  sages  and  Roman 
moralists,  and  mcdi.'eval  schoolmen, 
have  amassed  words  and  .amassed  noth- 
ing else.  One  distinct  discovery  of  a 
solid  truth,  however  humble,  is  worth  all 
their  labors.  This  condemnation  applies 
not  only  to  philosophy,  but  to  the  relig- 
ious embodiment  of  philosophy.  No 
satisfactory  conclusion  ever  has  been 
reached  or  ever  will  be  reached  in  theo- 
logical disputes.  On  all  such  topics,  he 
tells  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  has  always 
been  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion. 
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Xor  are  there  better  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  ablest  minds,  he  says,  in  the  Essay 
upon  Ranke,  have  believed  in  transub- 
stantiation,  that  i.s,  according  to  him,  in 
the  most  ineffable  nonsense.  There  is 
no  certainty  that  men  will  not  believe 
to  the  end  of  time  the  doctrines  which 
imposed  upon  so  able  a man  as  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Not  only,  that  is,  have 
men  been  hitherto  wandering  in  a laby- 
rinth without  a clue,  but  there  is  no 
chance  that  any  clue  will  ever  be  found. 
The  doctrine,  so  familiar  to  our  genera- 
tion, of  laws  of  intellectual  development 
never  even  occurs  to  him.  The  collec- 
tive thought  of  generations  marks  time 
without  advancing.  A guess  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  is  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
the  guess  of  the  last  philosopher.  This 
theor)’,  if  true,  implies  utter  scepticism. 
•\nd  yet  Macaulay  was  clearly  not  a 
sceptic.  His  creed  was  hidden  under  a 
systematic  reticence,  and  he  resisted 
every  attempt  to  raise  the  veil  with  rather 
superfluous  indignation.  When  a con- 
stituent dared  to  ask  about  his  religious 
views,  he  denounced  the  rash  inquirer  in 
terms  applicable  to  an  agent  of  the  in- 
quisition. He  vouchsafed,  indeed,  the 
information  that  he  was  a Christian. 
We  may  accept  the  phrase,  not  only  on 
the  strength  of  his  invariable  sincerity, 
but  because  it  falls  in  with  the  general 
turn  of  his  arguments.  He  denounces 
the  futility  of  the  ancient  moralists,  but 
he  asserts  the  enormous  social  value  of 
Christianity. 

His  attitude,  in  fact,  is  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  and  his  surroundings. 
The  old  Clapham  teaching  had  faded  in 
his  mind  ; it  had  not  produced  a revolt. 
He  retained  the  old  hatred  for  slavery  ; 
and  he  retained,  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  affectionate  nature,  a reverence  for 
the  school  of  Wilberforce,  Thornton,  and 
his  own  father.  He  estimated  most 
highly,  not  perhaps  more  highly  than 
they  deserved,  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  them  in  awakening  the  con- 
science of  the  nation.  In  their  persistent 
and  disinterested  labors  he  recognized  a 
manifestation  of  the  great  social  force  of 
Christianity.  But  a belief  that  Christi- 
anity is  useful,  and  even  that  it  is  true, 
may  consist  with  a profound  conviction 
of  the  futility  of  the  philosophy  with 
which  it  has  been  associated.  Here 
again  Macaulay  is  a true  Whig.  The 


Whig  love  of  precedent,  the  Whig  hatred 
for  abstract  theories,  may  consist  with  a 
Tory  application.  But  the  true  Whig 
differed  from  the  Tory  in  adding  to  these 
views  an  invincible  suspicion  of  parsons. 
The  first  Whig  battles  were  fought 
against  the  Church  as  much  as  against 
the  King.  From  the  struggle  with 
Sacheverel  down  to  the  struggle  for  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  Toryism  and  High- 
Church  principles  were  associated  against 
Whigs  and  Dissenters.  By  that  kind  of 
dumb  instinct  which  outruns  reason,  the 
Whig  had  learnt  that  there  was  some 
occult  bond  of  union  between  the  claims 
of  a priesthood  and  the  claims  of  a mon- 
archy. The  old  maxim,  “ No  bishop, 
no  king,”  suggested  the  opposite  princi- 
ple, that  you  must  keep  down  the  clergy 
if  you  would  limit  the  monarchy.  The 
natural  interpretation  of  this  prejudice 
into  political  theory,  is  that  the  Church  is 
extremely  useful  as  an  ally  of  the  con- 
stable, but  possesses  a most  dangerous 
explosive  power  if  allowed  to  claim  in- 
dependent authority.  In  practice  we 
must  resist  all  claims  of  the  Church  to 
dictate  to  the  State.  In  theory,  we  must 
deny  the  foundation  upon  which  such 
claims  can  alone  be  founded.  Dogma- 
tism must  be  pronounced  to  be  funda- 
mentally irrational.  Nobody  knows  any- 
thing about  theology,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  no  two  people  agree.  As 
they  don’t  agree,  they  cannot  claim  to 
impose  their  beliefs  upon  others. 

This  sentiment  comes  out  curiously 
in  the  characteristic  Essay  just  mention- 
ed. Macaulay  says,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  religious  ques- 
tions into  State  affairs  than  for  introduc- 
ing them  into  the  affairs  of  a Canal 
Company.  He  puts  his  argument  with 
an  admirable  vigor  and  clearness  which 
blinds  many  readers  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
begging  the  question  by  evading  the  real 
difficulty.  If,  in  fact.  Government  had 
as  little  to  do  as  a Canal  Company  with 
religious  opinion,  we  should  have  long 
ago  learnt  the  great  lesson  of  toleration. 
But  that  is  just  the  very  (rux.  Can  we 
draw  the  line  between  the  spiritu.al  and 
the  secular  ? Nothing,  replies  Macau- 
lay, is  easier  : and  his  method  has  been 
already  indicated.  We  all  agree  that  we 
don’t  want  to  be  robbed  or  murdered  : 
we  are  by  no  means  all  agreed  about  the 
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doctrine  of  Trinity.  But,  says- a church- 
man, a certain  creed  is  necessary  to 
men’s  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  and 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  even 
for  the  prevention  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der. This  is  what  Macaulay  implicitly 
denies.  The  whole  of  dogmatic  theolo- 
gy belongs  to  that  region  of  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  it,  in  which  men  are  doomed  to  dis- 
pute for  ever  without  coming  any  nearer 
to  a decision.  All  that  the  statesman  has 
to  do  with  such  matters  is  to  see  that  if 
men  are  fools  enough  to  speculate,  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  cut  each  other's 
throats  when  they  reach,  as  they  always 
must  reach,  contradictory  results.  If 
you  raise  a difficult  point,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  education  question,  Macau- 
lay replies,  as  so  many  people  have  said 
before  and  since,  I'each  the  people 
“ those  principles  of  morality  which  are 
common  to  all  the  forms  of  Chri.stianity.” 
That  is  easier  said  than  done ! The 
plausibility  of  the  solution  in  Macaulay’s 
mouth  is  due  to  the  fundamental  as- 
sumption that  everything  except  morality 
is  hopeless  ground  of  inquiry.  Once  get 
beyond  the  Ten  Commandments  and  you 
will  sink  in  a bottomless  morass  of  argu- 
ment, counter-argument,  quibble,  logo- 
machy, superstition,  and  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

In  Macaulay’s  teaching,  as  in  that  of 
his  party,  there  is  doubtless  much  that  is 
noble.  He  has  a righteous  hatred  of 
oppression  in  all  shapes  and  disguises. 
He  can  tear  to  pieces  with  great  logical 
power  many  of  the  fallacies  alleged  by 
his  opponents.  Our  sympathies  are  cer- 
tainly with  him  as  against  men  who  ad- 
vocate persecution  on  any  grounds,  and 
he  is  fully  qualified  to  crush  his  ordinary 
opponents.  But  it  is  plain  that  his 
whole  political  and  (if  we  may  use  the 
word)  philosophical  teaching  rests  on 
something  like  a downright  aversion  to 
the  higher  order  of  speculation.  He  de- 
spises it.  He  wants  something  tangible 
and  concrete — something  in  favor  of 
which  he  may  appeal  to  the  immediate 
testimony  of  the  senses.  He  must  feel 
his  feet  planted  on  the  solid  earth.  The 
pain  of  attempting  to  soar  into  higher  re- 
gions is  not  compcn.sated  to  him  by  the 
increased  width  of  horizon.  And  in 
this  respect  he  is  but  the  type  of  most  of 
his  countrymen,  and  reflects  what  has 


been  (as  I should  say)  erroneously  call- 
ed their  “ unimaginative”  view  of  things 
in  general. 

Macaulay,  at  any  rate,  distinctly  be- 
longs to  the  imaginative  class  of  minds, 
if  only  in  virtue  of  his  instinctive  prefer- 
ence of  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and 
his  dislike,  already  noticed,  to  analysis. 
He  has  a thirst  for  distinct  and  vivid 
images.  He  reasons  by  examples  instead 
of  appealing  to  formulae.  There  is  a 
characteristic  account  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
volumes  of  his  habit  of  rambling  amongst 
the  older  parts  of  London,  his  fancy 
teeming  with  stories  attached  to  the  pic- 
turesque fragments  of  antiquity,  and  car- 
rying on  dialogues  between  imaginary 
persons  as  vivid,  if  not  as  forcible,  as 
those  of  Scott’s  novels.  To  this  habit — 
rather  inverting  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect — he  attributes  his  accuracy  of  de- 
tail. We  would  rather  say  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  impressions  generates  both 
the  accuracy  and  the  day-dreams.  -A 
philosopher  would  be  arguing  in  his  daily 
rambles  where  an  imaginative  mind  is 
creating  a series  of  pictures.  But  Mac- 
aulay’s imagination  is  as  definitely  limit- 
ed as  his  speculation.  The  genuine  po- 
et is  also  a philosopher.  He  sees  intu- 
itively what  the  reasoner  evolves  by  ar- 
gument. The  greatest  minds  in  both 
classes  are  equally  marked  by  their  na- 
turalisation in  the  lofty  regions  of 
thought,  inaccessible  or  uncongenial  to 
men  of  inferior  stamp.  It  is  tempting  in 
some  ways  to  compare  Macaulay  to 
Burke.  Burke’s  superiority  is  marked 
by  this,  that  he  is  primarily  a philoso- 
pher, and  therefore  instinctively  sees  the 
illustration  of  a general  law  in  every 
particular  fact.  Macaulay,  on  the  con- 
trary, gets  away  from  theory  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  tries  to  conceal  his  poverty 
of  thought  under  masses  of  ingenious 
illustration. 

His  imaginative  narrowness  would 
come  out  still  more  clearly  by  a com- 
parison with  Mr.  Carlyle.  One  signifi- 
cant fact  must  be  enough.  Every  one 
must  have  observed  how  powerfully  Mr. 
Carlyle  expresses  the  emotion  suggested 
by  the  brief  appearance  of  some  little 
waif  from  past  history.  We  may  remem- 
ber, for  example,  how  the  usher,  De 
Br^z^,  appears  for  a moment  to  utter  the 
last  shriek  of  the  old  monarchical  eti- 
quette, and  then  vanishes  into  the  dim 
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abys-ses  of  the  past.  The  imagination  is 
excited  by  the  little  glimpse  of  light 
flashing  for  a moment  upon  some  special 
]X)int  in  the  cloudy  phantasmagoria  of 
human  history.  The  image  of  a past 
existence  is  projected  for  a moment 
upon  our  eyes,  to  make  us  feel  how  tran- 
sitory is  life,  and  how  rapidly  one  vision- 
ary existence  expels  another.  We  are 
such  Stull  as  dreams  are  made  of  : — 

None  other  than  a moving  row 
Of  visionarj’  shapes  that  come  and  go 
Around  the  sun-illumined  lantern  held 
In  midnight  by  the  m.aster  of  the  show. 

Every  object  is  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  eternal  mystery.  In  Macau- 
lay’s pages  this  element  is  altogether  ab- 
sent. We  see  a figure  from  the  past  as 
vividly  as  if  he  were  present.  We  ob- 
serve the  details  of  his  dress,  the  odd 
oaths  with  which  his  discourse  is  inter- 
larded, the  minute  peculiarities  of  his 
features  or  manner.  We  laugh  or  admire 
as  we  should  do  at  a living  man ; 
and  we  rightly  admire  the  force  of  the 
illusion.  But  the  thought  never  suggests 
itself  that  we  too  are  passing  into 
oblivion,  that  our  little  island  of  day- 
light will  soon  be  shrouded  in  the  ga- 
thering mist,  and  that  we  tread  at  every 
instant  on  the  dust  of  forgotten  conti- 
nents. We  treat  the  men  of  past  ages 
quite  at  our  ease.  We  applaud  and 
criticise  Hampden  or  Chatham  as  we 
should  applaud  Peel  or  Cobden.  There 
is  no  atmospheric  effect — no  sense  of  the 
dim  march  of  ages,  or  of  the  vast  proces- 
sion of  human  life.  It  is  doubtless  a 
great  feat  to  make  the  past  present.  It 
is  a greater  to  emancipate  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  present,  and  to  raise  us  to 
a point  at  which  we  feel  that  we  too  are 
almost  as  dreamlike  as  the  men  of  old 
time.  To  gain  clearness  and  definition 
Macaulay  has  dropped  the  element  of 
mystery.  He  sees  perfectly  whatever 
can  be  seen  by  the  ordinary  lawyer,  or 
politician  or  merchant ; he  is  insensible 
to  the  visions  which  reveal  themselves 
Only  to  minds  haunted  by  thoughts  of 
eternity,  and  delighting,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  lose  themselves  in  an  O alti- 
tudo.  Mysticism  is  to  him  hateful,  and 
historical  figures  form  groups  of  individ- 
uals, not  symbols  of  forces  working  be- 
hind the  veil. 

.Macaulay,  therefore,  can  be  no  more  a 
poet  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 


applied  to  Spencer,  or  to  Wordsworth, 
both  of  whom  he  holds  to  be  simply  in- 
tolerable bores,  than  he  can  be  a meta- 
physician or  a scientific  thinker.  In 
common  phraseology,  he  is  a Philistine 
— a word  which  I understand  properly 
to  denote  indifference  to  the  higher  in- 
tellectual interests.  The  word  may  also 
be  defined,  however,  as  the  name  applied 
by  prigs  to  the  rest  of  their  species. 
And  I venture  to  hold  that  the  modern 
fashion  of  using  it  as  a common  term  of 
abuse  is  doing  real  mischief.  It  enables 
intellectual  coxcombs  to  brand  men  with 
an  offensive  epithet  for  being  a degree 
more  manly  than  themselves.  There  is 
much  that  is  good  in  your  Philistine,  and 
when  we  ask  what  Macaulay  was,  instead 
of  showing  what  he  was  not,  we  shall 
perhaps  find  that  the  popular  estimate  is 
not  altogether  wrong. 

Macaulay  was  not  only  a typical  Whig, 
but  the  prophet  of  Whiggism  to  his  gen- 
eration. Though  not  a poet  or  a philos- 
opher, he  was  a born  rhetorician.  His 
parliamentary  career  proves  his  capacity 
sufficiently,  though  want  of  the  physical 
qualifications,  and  of  exclusive  devotion 
to  political  success,  prevented  him,  as 
perhaps  a want  of  subtlety  or  flexibility 
of  mind  would  have  always  prevented 
him,  from  attaining  excellence  as  a de- 
bater. In  everything  that  he  wrote, 
however,  we  see  the  true  rhetorician. 
He  tells  us  that  Fox  wrote  debates, 
whilst  Mackintosh  spoke  essays.  Macau- 
lay did  both.  His  compositions  are  a 
series  of  orations  on  behalf  of  sound 
Whig  views,  whatever  their  external  form. 
Given  a certain  audience — and  an  orator 
supposes  a particular  audience  — their 
effectiveness  is  undeniable.  Macaulay’s 
may  be  composed  of  ordinary  English- 
men, with  a moderate  standard  of  educa- 
tion. His  arguments  are  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  Cabinet  Minister,  or,  we  may 
say,  to  the  person  who  is  willing  to  p?y  a 
shilling  to  hear  an  evening  lecture.  He 
can  hit  an  audience  composed  of  such 
materials — to  quote  Burke’s  phrase  about 
George  Grenville — “ between  wind  and 
water.”  He  uses  the  language,  the  logic, 
and  the  images  which  they  can  fully  un- 
derstand ; and  though  his  hearer,  like 
his  schoolboy,  is  ostensibly  credited  at 
times  with  a portentous  memory,  Macau- 
lay always  takes  excellent  care  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  facts  which  he  is  assumed 
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to  remember.  The  faults  and  the  merits 
of  his  style  follow  from  his  resolute  de- 
termination to  be  understood  of  the 
people.  He  was  specially  delighted,  as 
his  nephew  tells  us,  by  a reader  at 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode’s,  who  said  that  in 
all  the  “ History”  there  was  only  one  sen- 
tence the  meaning  of  which  was  not  ob- 
\ ious  to  him  at  first  sight.  We  are  more 
surprised  that  there  was  one  such  sen- 
tence. Clearness  is  the  first  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  of  style ; and  nobody  ever 
wrote  more  clearly  than  Macaulay.  He 
sacrifices  much,  it  is  true,  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  He  proves  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  with  a pertinacity  which 
would  make  him  dull,  if  it  were  not  for 
his  abundance  of  brilliant  illustration. 
He  always  remembers  the  principle 
which  should  guide  a barrister  in  ad- 
dressing a jury.  He  has  not  merely 
to  exhibit  his  proofs,  but  to  hammer 
them  into  the  heads  of  his  audience 
by  incessant  repetition.  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  artistic  skill  that  a writer  who 
systematically  adopts  this  method,  should 
yet  be  invariably  lively.  He  goes  on 
blacking  the  chimney  with  a persistency 
which  somehow  amuses  us  because  he 
puts  so  much  lieart  into  his  work.  He 
proves  the  most  obvious  truths  again  and 
again  ; but  his  vivacity  never  flags.  This 
tendency  undoubtedly  leads  to  great  de- 
fects of  style.  His  sentences  are  mo- 
notonous and  mechanical.  He  has  a 
perfect  hatred  of  pronouns,  and  for  fear 
of  a possible  entanglement  between 
“ hims”  and  “ hets”  and  “ its,”  he  will 
repeat  not  merely  a substantive,  but  a 
whole  group  of  substantives.  Sometimes, 
to  make  his  sense  unmistakable,  he  will 
repeat  a whole  formula,  with  only  a 
change  in  the  copula.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  hates  all  qualifleations  and 
parentheses.  Each  thought  must  be  re- 
solved into  its  constituent  parts  ; each  ar- 
gument must  be  expressed  as  a simple  pro- 
position : and  his  paragraphs  are  rather 
aggregates  of  independent  atoms  than 
possessed  of  an  organic  unity.  His  writ- 
ing— to  use  a favorite  formula  of  his  own 
— bears  the  same  relation  to  a style  of 
graceful  modulation  that  a bit  of  mosaic 
work  bears  to  a picture.  Each  phrase 
has  its  distinct  hue,  instead  of  melting  into 
its  neighbors.  Here  we  have  a black 
patch  and  there  a white.  There  are  no 
half  tones,  no  subtle  interblending  of  dif- 
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ferent  currents  of  thought.  It  is  partly 
for  this  reason  that  his  descriptions  of 
character  are  often  so  unsatisfactory. 
He  likes  to  represent  a man  as  a bundle 
of  contradictions,  because  it  enables  him 
to  obtain  startling  contrasts.  He  height- 
ens a vice  in  one  place,  a virtue  in 
another,  and  piles  them  together  in  a 
heap,  without  troubling  himself  to  ask 
whether  mature  can  make  such  monsters, 
or  preserve  them  if  made.  To  any  one 
given  to  analysis,  these  contrasts  are  ac- 
tually painful.  There  is  a story  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  having  once  stated 
that  the  rats  got  into  his  bottles  in  Spain. 
‘‘  They  must  have  been  very  large  bottles 
or  very  small  rats,”  said  somebody. 
“ On  the  contrary,”  replied  the  Duke, 
“ the  rats  were  very  large  and  the  bottles 
very  small.”  Macaulay  delights  in  leav- 
ing us  face  to  face  with  such  contrasts 
in  more  important  matters.  Boswell 
must,  we  would  say,  have  been  a clever 
man  or  his  biography  can  not  have  been 
so  good  as  you  say.  On  the  contrary, 
says  Macaulay,  he  was  the  greatest  of 
fools  and  the  best  of  biographers.  He 
strikes  a discord  and  purposely  fails  to 
resolve  it.  To  men  of  more  delicate 
sensibility  the  result  is  an  intolerable  jar. 

For  the  same  reason,  Macaulay's  genu- 
ine eloquence  is  marred  by  the  symptoms 
of  malice  prepense.  When  he  sews  on 
a purple  patch,  he  is  resolved  that  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  about  it ; it  must 
stand  out  from  a radical  contrast  of 
colors.  The  emotion  is  not  to  swell  by 
degrees,  till  you  find  yourself  carried 
away  in  the  torrent  which  set  out  as  a 
tranquil  stream.  The  transition  is  delib- 
erately emphasized.  On  one  side  of  a 
full  stop  you  are  listening  to  a matter-of- 
fact  statement ; on  the  other,  there  is  all 
at  once  a blare  of  trumpets  and  a beat- 
ing of  drums,  till  the  crash  almost  deaf- 
ens you.  He  regrets  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  he  has  used  up  the  celebrated,  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  really  forcible  pas- 
sage about  the  impeachment  scene  in 
Westminster  Hall.  It  might  have  come 
in  usefully  in  the  “ History,”  which,  as 
he  then  hoped,  might  come  down  to 
Warren  Hastings.  The  regret  is  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  of  that  deliberation 
in  the  manufacture  of  eloquence  which 
stamps  it  as  artificial. 

Such  faults  may  annoy  critics,  even  of 
no  very  sensitive  fibre.  What  is  it  that 
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redeems  them  ? The  first  answer  is,  themselves  to  be  logical  when  they  were 
that  the  work  is  impressive  because  it  only  hopelessly  unsympathetic  and  unim- 
is  thoroughly  genuine.  The  stream,  it  is  aginative  ; and  would-be  followers  of 
true,  comes  forth  by  spasmodic  gushes,  some  other  writers  can  be  effeminate  and 
when  it  ought  to  (low  in  a continuous  foppish  without  being  subtle  or  graceful, 
current;  but  it  flows  from  a full  reservoir  Macaulay’s  thoroughness  of  work  has, 
instead  of  being  pumped  from  a shallow  perhaps,  been  less  contagious  than  we 
cistern.  The  knowledge,  and  what  is  could  wish.  Something  of  the  modem 
mote,  the  thoroughly  assimilated  knowl-  raising  of  the  standard  of  accuracy  in 
• edge,  is  enormous.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  historical  inquiry  may  be  set  down  to  his 

shown  in  detail  what  we  had  all  divined  influence.  The  mi.sfortune  is  that,  if 
for  ourselves,  how  much  patient  labor  is  some  writers  have  learnt  from  him  to  be 
often  employed  in  a paragraph  or  the  flippant  without  learning  to  be  laboriou-s, 
turn  of  a phrase.  To  accuse  Macaulay  others  have  caught  the  accuracy  without 
of  superficiality  is,  in  this  sense,  alto-  the  liveliness.  In  the  later  volumes  of 
gether  absurd.  His  speculation  may  be  his  “ History,”  his  vigor  began  to  be  a 
meagre,  but  his  store  of  information  is  little  clogged  by  the  fulness  of  his  knowl- 
simply  inexhaustible.  Mr.  Mills’ writing  edge;  and  we  can  observe  symptoms  of 
was  impressive,  because  one  often  felt  that  the  tendency  of  modern  historians  to 
a single  argument  condensed  the  result  of  grudge  the  sacrifice  of  sifting  their 
a long  process  of  reflection.  Macaulay  knowledge.  They  read  enough,  but  in- 
has  the  lower  but  similar  merit  that  a stead  of  giving  us  the  results,  they  turn- 
single  picturesque  touch  implies  incalcu-  ble  out  the  accumulated  mass  of  raw  ma- 
lable  masses  of  knowledge.  It  is  but  an  terials  upon  our  devoted  heads,  till  they 
insignificant  part  of  the  building  which  suggest  the  wish  for  a fire  in  the  State 
appears  .above  ground.  Compare  a pas-  Paper  Office. 

sage  with  the  assigned  authority,  and  Fortunately,  Macaulay  did  not  yield 
you  are  inclined  to  .accuse  him — some-  to  this  temptation  in  his  earlier  writings, 
times  it  may  be  rightfully — of  amplifying  and  the  result  is  that  he  is,  for  the  ordi- 
and  modifying.  Hut  more  otten  the  par-  nary  reader,  one  of  the  two  authorities 
ticular  .authority  is  merely  the  nucleus  for  English  history,  the  other  being 
round  which  a whole  volume  of  other  Shakspeare.  Without  comparing  their 
knowledge  has  crystallized.  A single  merits,  we  must  admit  that  the  corapres- 
hint  is  significant  to  a properly  prepared  sion  of  so  much  into  a few  short  narra- 
mind  of  a thousand  facts  not  explicitly  tives  shows  intensity  as  well  as  compass 
contained  in  it.  Nobody,  he  said,  could  of  mind.  He  could  digest  as  well  as 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  one  part  of  his  devour,  and  he  tried  his  digestion  pretty 
“ History"  who  had  not  “ soaked  his  severely.  It  is  fashionable  to  say  that 
mind  with  the  transitory  literature  of  part  of  his  practical  force  is  due  to  the 
the  day.”  His  real  authority  was  not  training  of  parli.amentary  life.  Famili- 
this  or  that  particular  passage,  but  a liter-  arity  with  the  course  of  affairs  doubtless 
ature.  And  for  this  reason  .alone,  Ma-  strengthened  his  insight  into  history,  .and 
caulay’s  historical  writings  have  a perma-  taught  him  the  value  of  downright  com- 
nent  value  which  will  prevent  them  from  mon  sense  in  teaching  an  average  au- 
being  superseded  even  by  more  philo-  dience.  Speaking  purely  from  the  lite- 
sophical  thinkers,  whose  minds  have  not  .rary  point  of  view,  I cannot  agree  further 
undergone  the  “ soaking”  process.  in  the  opinion  suggested.  I suspect  the 

It  is  significant  again  th.at  imitations  “History”  would  have  been  better  if 
of  Macaulay  are  almost  as  offensive  as  Macaulay  had  not  been  so  deeply  im- 
< imitations  of  Carlyle.  Every  great  mersed  in  all  the  business  of  legislation 

writer  has  his  parasites.  Macaulay’s  and  electioneering.  I do  not  profoundly 
false  glitter  and  jingle,  his  frequent  flip-  reverence  the  House  of  Commons  tone 
pancy  .and  superficiality  of  thought,  are  — even  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
more  easily  caught  than  his  virtues ; but  in  literature  it  easily  becomes  a nuisance 
so  are  all  faults.  Would-be  followers  of  Familiarity  with  the  actual  machinery  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  catch  the  strained  gestures,  politics  tends  to  strengthen  the  contempt 
without  the  rapture  of  his  inspiration,  for  general  principles,  of  which  Macaulay 
Would-be  followers  of  Mr.  Mill  fancied  had  an  ample  share.  It  encourages  the 
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illusion  of  the  fly  upon  the  wheel,  the 
doctrine  that  the  dust  and  din  of  debate 
and  the  worry  of  lobbies  and  committee- 
rooms  is  not  the  effect  but  the  cause  of  the 
great  social  movement.  The  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  we  know,  owed 
something  to  the  captain  of  Hampshire 
Militia ; but  years  of  life  absorbed  in 
parliamentary  wrangling  and  in  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  philosophers  of  Holland 
House  were  not  likely  to  widen  a mind 
already  disposed  to  narrow  views  of  the 
world. 

For  Macaulay’s  immediate  success,  in- 
deed, the  training  was  undoubtedly  valu- 
able. ,-\s  he  carried  into  Parliament  the 
authority  of  a great  writer,  so  he  wrote 
books  with  the  authority  of  the  practical 
politician.  He  has  the  true  instinct  of 
affairs.  He  knows  what  are  the  immedi- 
ate motives  which  move  masses  of  men  ; 
and  is  never  misled  by  fanciful  analogies 
or  blindfolded  by  the  pedantry  of  official 
language.  He  has  seen  flesh-and-blood 
statesmen — at  any  rate  English  statesmen 
— and  understands  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal. Nobody  can  be  freer  from  the  do- 
minion of  crotchets.  All  his  reasoning 
is  made  of  the  soundest  common  sense 
and  represents,  if  not  the  ultimate  forces, 
yet  forces  with  which  we  have  to  reckon. 
And  he  knows,  loo,  how  lo  stir  the  blood 
of  the  average  Englishman.  He  under- 
stands most  thoroughly  the  valu?of  con- 
centration, unity,  and  simplicity.  Every 
speech  or  essay  forms  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  some  distinct  moral  is  vigor- 
ously driven  home  by  a succession  of 
downright  blow.s.  This  strong  rhetorical 
instinct  is  shown  conspicuously  in  the 
iMys  of  Andent  Rome,  which,  whatever 
we  might  say  of  them  as  poetry,  are  an 
admirable  specimen  of  rhymed  rhetoric. 
We  know  how  good  they  are  when  we 
see  how  incapable  are  modem  ballad- 
writers  in  general  of  putting  the  same 
swing  and  fire  into  their  verses.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  Aytoun’s  Lays  of  the 
Cavaliers,  as  the  most  obvious  parallel  : — 

Not  swifter  pours  the  as’al.inche 
Adown  the  steep  incline, 

Th.-u  rises  o’er  the  parent  springs 
Of  rough  and  rapid  Rhine, 

than  certain  Scotch  heroes  over  an  en- 
trenchment. Place  this  mouthing  by 
any  parallel  passage  in  hfacaulay  : — 


July, 

Now,  by  our  sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 
Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight,  f 
So  flies  the  spray  in  Adria 
When  the  tdack  squall  doth  blow. 

So  cornshe.avcs  in  the  flood  time 
Spin  down  the  whirling  Po. 

.And  so  on  in  verses,  which  innumerable 
schoolboys  of  inferior  pretensions  to 
Macaulay’s  know  by  heart.  .And  in 
such  cases  the  verdict  of  the  schoolboy 
is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
liteiary  connoisseur.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  living  poets  who  can  do 
tolerably  something  of  far  higher  qu.ility 
which  Klacaulay  could  not  do  at  all. 
But  I don't  know  who,  since  Scott,  could 
have  done  this  particular  thing.  Possi- 
bly .Mr.  Kingsley  might  h.ave  approached 
it,  or  the  poet,  if  he  would  have  conde- 
scended so  far,  who  sang  the  bearing  of 
the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  .Aix.  In 
any  case,  the  feat  is  significant  of  Mac- 
aulay's true  power.  It  looks  easy ; it 
involves  no  demands  upon  the  higher 
reasoning  or  imaginative  powers  : but 
nobody  will  believe  it  to  be  easy  who 
observes  the  extreme  rarity  of  a success 
in  a feat  so  often  attempted. 

A similar  remark  is  suggested  by  Mac- 
aulay’s “ Essays.”  Read  such  an  P'ssay 
as  those  upon  Clive,  or  Warren  H.ast- 
ings,  or  Chatham.  The  story  seems  to 
tell  itself.  The  characters  are  so  strong- 
ly marked,  the  events  fall  so  easily  into 
their  places,  that  we  fancy  that  the  nar- 
rator’s business  has  been  done  to  his 
hand.  It  wants  little  critical  experience 
to  discover  that  this  massive  simplicity  is 
really  indicative  of  an  art  not,  it  may  be, 
of  the.highest  order,  but  truly  admirable 
for  its  purpose.  It  indicates  not  only  a 
gigantic  memory,  but  a glowing  mind, 
which  has  fused  a crude  mass  of  mate- 
rials into  unity.  If  we  do  not  find  the 
sudden  touches  which  reveal  the  philo- 
sophical sagacity  or  the  imaginative  in- 
sight of  the  highest  order  of  intellects, 
we  recognize  the  true  rhetorical  instinct. 
The  outlines  may  be  harsh,  and  the 
colors  too  glaring ; but  the  general  cflect 
has  been  carefully  studied.  The  details 
are  wrought  in  with  consummate  skill. 
We  indulge  in  an  intercalary  pish  ! here 
and  there  ; but  we  are  fascinated  and  we 
remember.  The  actual  amount  of  intel- 
lectual force  which  goes  to  the  composi- 
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tion  of  such  written  archivfes  is  immense, 
though  the  quality  may  have  something 
to  be  desired.  Shrewd  common  sense 
may  be  an  inferior  substitute  for  philos- 
ophy, and  the  faculty  which  brings  re- 
mote objects  close  to  the  eye  of  an  ordi- 
nary observer  for  the  loftier  faculty 
which  tinges  everyday  life  with  the  hues 
of  mystic  contemplation.  But  when  the 
common  faculties  are  present  in  so  ab- 
normal a degree,  they  begin  to  have  a 
dignity  of  their  own. 

It  is  impossible  in  such  matters  to  es- 
tablish any  measure  of  comparison.  No 
analysis  will  enable  us  to  say  how  much 
pedestrian  capacity  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  a small  capacity 
for  soaring  above  the  solid  earth,  and 
therefore  the  question  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  Macaulay’s  work  and  that  of 
some  men  of  loftier  aims  and  less  perfect 
execution  must  be  left  to  individual 
taste.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  some- 
thing so  to  have  written  the  histo^’  of 
many  national  heroes  as  to  make  their 
faded  glories  revive  to  active  life  in  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen.  So  long 
as  Englishmen  are  what  they  are — and 
they  don’t  seem  to  change  as  rapidly  as 
might  be  wished — they  will  turn  to  Mac- 
aulay’s pages  to  gain  a vivid  impression 
of  our  greatest  achievements  during  an 
important  period. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  fire  which  glows 
in  Macaulay’s  history,  the  intense  patri- 
otic feeling,  the  love  of  certain  moral 
qualities,  is  not  altogether  of  the  highest 
kind.  His  ideal  of  national  and  indivi- 
dual greatness  might  easily  be  criticised. 
But  the  sentiment,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
altogether  sound  and  manly.  He  is  too 
fond,  it  has  been  said,  of  incessant  mo- 
ralizing. From  a scientific  point  of  view 
the  moralizing  is  irrelevant.  We  want  to 
study  the  causes  and  the  nature  of  great 
social  movements ; and  when  we  are 
stopped  in  order  to  inquire  how  far  the 
prominent  actors  in  them  W'ere  hurried 
beyond  ordinary  rules,  we  are  transport- 
ed into  a diflerent  order  of  thought.  It 
would  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  if  we 
reproved  an  earthquake  for  upsetting  a 
fort  and  blamed  it  for  moving  the 
foundations  of  a church.  Macaulay 
can  never  understand  this  point  of  view. 
With  him,  historv-  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sum  of  biographies.  .And  even  from  a 
biographical  point  of  view  his  moralizing 


is  often  troublesome.  He  not  only  in- 
sists upon  transporting  party  prejudice 
into  his  estimates,  and  mauls  poor  James 
II.  as  he  mauled  the  Tories  in  1832; 
but  he  applies  obviously  inadequate 
tests.  It  is  absurd  to  call  upon  men  en- 
gaged in  a li(e-and-death  wrestle  to  pay 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  politeness.  There  are  times  when 
judgments  guided  by  constitutional  pre- 
cedent become  ludicrously  out  of  place, 
and  when  the  best  man  is  he  who  aims 
straightest  at  the  heart  of  his  antagonist. 
But,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  Macau- 
lay’s genuine  sympathy  for  manliness 
and  force  of  character  generally  enables 
him  to  strike  pretty  nearly  the  true  note. 
'I’o  learn  the  true  secret  of  Cromwell’s 
character,  we  must  go  to  Mr.  Carlyle, 
who  can  sympathize  with  deep  currents 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  Macaulay  re- 
tains too  much  of  the  old  Whig  distrust 
for  ail  that  it  calls  fanaticism  fully  to  re- 
cognize the  grandeur  beneath  the  gro- 
tesque outside  of  the  Puritan.  But  Mac- 
aulay tells  us  most  distinctly  why  Eng- 
lishmen warm  at  the  name  of  the  great 
Protector.  We,  like  the  banished  cava- 
liers, “ glow  with  an  emotion  of  national 
pride”  at  his  animated  picture  of  the 
unconquerable  Ironsides.  One  phrase 
may  be  sufficiently  illustrative.  After 
quoting  Clarendon’s  story  of  the  Scotch 
nobleman  who  forced  Charles  to  leave 
the  field  of  Naseby,  by  seizing  his  horse’s 
bridle,  “ no  man,”  says  Macaulay,  “ who 
had  much  value  for  his  life,  would  have 
tried  to  perform  the  same  friendly  office 
on  that  day  for  Oliver  Cromwell.” 

Macaulay,  in  short,  always  feels,  and, 
therefore,  communicates,  a hearty  admi- 
ration for  sheer  manliness.  And  some 
of  his  portraits  of  great  men  have  there- 
fore a genuine  power,  and  show  the 
deeper  insight  which  comes  from  true 
sympathy.  He  estimates  the  respectable 
observer  of  constitutional  proprieties  too 
highly ; he  is  unduly  repelled  by  the  ex- 
ternal oddities  of  the  truly  masculine 
and  noble  Johnson  ; but  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  pet  hero,  William,  or  for  Chatham 
or  Clive,  c.arries  us  along  with  him.  And 
at  moments  when  he  is  narrating  their 
exploits,  and  can  forget  his  elaborate  ar- 
gumentations and  refrain  from  bits  of 
deliberate  bombast,  the  style  becomes 
graphic  in  the  higher  sense  of  a much- 
abused  'word,  and  we  confess  that  we  are 
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listening  to  genuine  eloquence.  Putting 
aside  lor  the  moment  recollection  ot 
foibles,  almost  too  obvious  to  deserve  the 
careful  demonstration  which  they  have 
sometimes  received,  we  are  glad  to  sur- 
render ourselves  to  the  charm  of  his 
straightforward,  clear-headed,  hard-hit- 
ting declamation.  There  is  no  writer 
with  whom  it  is  easier  to  find  fault,  or 
the  limits  of  whose  power  may  be  more 
distinctly  defined  ; but  within  his  own 
sphere  he  goes  forward,  as  he  went 
through  life,  with  a kind  of  grand  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  his  cause,  which  is 
attractive  and  at  times  even  provocative 
of  sympathetic  enthusiasm. 

Macaulay  said,  in  his  Diary,  that  he 
wrote  his  “ History”  with  an  eye  to  a re- 
mote past  and  a remote  future.  He 
meant  to  erect  a monument  more  endur- 
ing than  brass,  and  the  ambition  at  least 
stimulated  him  to  admirable  thorough- 
ness of  workmanship.  How  far  his  aim 
was  secured  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  a posterity,  which  will  not  trouble  it- 
self about  the  susceptibilities  of  candi- 
dates for  its  favor.  In  one  sense,  how- 
ever, Macaulay  must  be  interesting  so 
long  as  the  type  which  he  so  fully  repre- 
sents continues  to  exist.  Whig  has  be- 
come an  old-fashioned  phrase,  and  is  re- 
pudiated by  modern  Liberals  and  Radi- 
cals, who  think  themselves  wiser  than 
their  fathers.  The  decay  of  the  old 
name  implies  a remaikable  political 
change ; but  I doubt  whether  it  implies 
more  than  a very  superficial  change  in  th  e 
national  character.  New  classes  and 
new  ideas  have  come  upon  the  stage ; 
but  they  have  a curious  family  likeness 
to  the  old.  'I’he  Whiggism,  whose  pecu- 
liarities Macaulay  reflected  so  faithfully, 
represents  some  of  the  most  deeply-seat- 
ed tendencies  of  the  national  character. 
It  has,  therefore,  both  its  ugly  and  its 
honorable  side.  Its  disregard,  or  rather 
its  hatred,  for  pure  reason,  its  exaltation 
of  expediency  above  truth  and  prece- 
dent above  principle,  its  instinctive 
dread  of  strong  religious  or  political 
faiths,  arc  of  course  questionable  quali- 
ties. Yet  even  they  have  their  nobler 
side.  There  is  something  almost  sub- 
lime about  the  grand  unrea.sonableness 
of  the  average  Englishman.  His  dogged 


contempt  for  all  foreigners  and  philoso- 
phers, his  intense  resolution  to  have  his 
own  way  and  use  his  own  eyes,  to  see 
nothing  that  does  not  come  within  his 
narrow  sphere  of  vision,  and  to  see  it 
quite  clearly  before  he  acts  upon  it,  are 
of  course  abhorrent  to  thinkers  of  a dif- 
ferent order.  But  they  are  great  quali- 
ties in  the  struggle  for  existence,  which 
must  determine  the  future  of  the  world. 
The  Englishman,  armed  in  his  panoply 
of  self-content,  and  grasping  facts  with 
unequalled  tenacity,  goes  on  trampling 
tipon  acuter  sensibilities,  but  somehow 
shouldering  his  way  successfully  through 
the  troubles  of  the  universe.  Strength 
may  be  combined  with  stupidity,  but 
even  then  it  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Macaulay’s  sympathy  with  these  quali- 
ties led  to  some  annoying  peculiarities, 
to  a certain  brutal  insularity,  and  to  a 
commonnes.s,  sometimes  a vulgarity  of 
style  which  is  easily  criticised.  But,  at 
least,  we  must  confess  that,  to  use  an 
epithet  which  always  comes  up  in  speak- 
ing of  him,  he  is  a thoroughly  manly 
writer.  There  is  nothing  silly  or  finical 
about  him.  He  sticks  to  his  colors  reso- 
lutely and  honorably.  If  he  flatters  his 
countrymen,  it  is  the  unconscious  and 
spontaneous  effect  of  his  participation  in 
their  weaknesses.  He  never  knowingly 
calls  black  white,  or  panders  to  an  un- 
generous sentiment.  He  is  combative  to 
a fault,  but  his  combativeness  is  allied  to 
a genuine  love  of  fair  play.  When  he 
hates  a man,  he  calls  him  knave  or  fool 
with  unflinching  frankness,  but  he  never 
uses  /abase  weapon.  The  wounds  which 
he  inflicts  may  hurt,  but  they  do  not  fes- 
ter. His  patriotism  may  be  narrow,  but 
it  implies  faith  in  the  really  good  quali- 
ties, the  manliness,  the  spirit  of  justice, 
and  the  strong  moral  sense  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  is  proud  of  the  healthy 
vigorous  stock  from  which  he  springs, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  enthusiasm,  though 
it  may  shock  a delicate  taste,  has  em- 
bodied itself  in  writings  which  will  long 
continue  to  be  the  typical  illustration  of 
qualities  of  which  we  are  all  proud  at 
bottom — indeed,  be  it  said  in  passing,  a 
good  deal  too  proud. — Corn/till  Maga- 
zine. 
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SOME  FESTIVITIES  IN  NATAL.  ' 
BY  LADY  BARKER. 


Durban,  ^a«.  1876. 

I MUST  certainly  begin  this  letter  by  set- 
ting aside  every  other  topic  for  the  mo- 
ment and  telling  you  of  our  grand  event, 
our  national  celebration,  our  historical 
New  year's  Day ! We  have  “ turned 
our  first  sod”  of  our  first  inland  railway, 
and,  if  I am  correctly  informed,  at  least 
1 dozen  sods  more ; but  you  must  re- 
member, if  you  please,  that  our  navvies 
are  Kafirs,  and  they  do  not  understand 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  labor  in  the  least.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  you  conceited  dwellers  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  to  laugh  at  us 
for  making  such  a fuss  about  a projected 
hundred  miles  of  railway, — you  whose 
countries  are  made  into  dissected  maps  by 
the  magic  iron  lines  ; but  for  poor  us,  who 
have  to  drag  every  pound  of  sugar  and 
reel  of  sewing  cotton  over  some  sixty 
miles  of  vile  road  between  this  and  Ma- 
ritzburg,  such  a line,  if  it  be  ever  finished, 
would  be  a boon  and  a blessing  indeed. 

I think  I can  better  make  you  under- 
stand Aow  great  if  I describe  my  jour- 
neys up  and  down : journeys  made,  too, 
under  exceptionally  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  first  thing  which  had  to 
be  done,  some  three  weeks  before  the 
day  of  our  departure,  was  to  pack  and 
send  down  by  wagon  a couple  of  port- 
manteaus with  our  smart  clothes.  I may 
as  well  mention  here  that  the  cost  for 
transit  came  to  fourteen  shillings  each 
way  for  these  light  and  small  packages, 
and  that  on  each  occasion  we  were  sepa- 
rated from  our  possessions  for  a fortnight 
and  more.  The  next  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  secure  places  in  the  daily  post- 
cart, and  it  required  as  much  mingled 
firmness  and  persuasion  to  do  this  as 
though  it  had  reference  to  a political 
crisis.  But  then  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds of  us  Maritzburgians  all  wanting 
to  be  taken  down  to  Durban  within  the 
space  of  a few  days,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  take  us  except  the  post  cart  which 
occupied  six  hours  on  the  journey,  and 
an  omnibus  which  took  ten  hours  but 
afforded  more  shelter  from  possible  rain 
and  probable  sun.  Within  the  two  vehi- 
cles some  twenty  people  might,  at  a 


push,  find  places,  and  at  least  a hundred 
wanted  to  go  every  day  of  that  last  week 
of  the  old  year.  I don’t  know  how  the 
others  managed : they  must  have  got 
down  somehow,  for  there  they  were  in 
great  force  when  the  eventful  day  had 
arrived. 

This  first  journey  was  prosperous, 
deceitfully  prosperous,  as  though  it 
would  fain  try  to  persuade  us  that  after 
all  there  was  a great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  a mode  of  travelling  which  re- 
minded one  of  the  legends  of  the  glories 
of  the  old  coaching  days.  No  dust,  for 
there  had  been  heavy  rain  a day  or  two 
before, — a perfect  summer’s  day,  hot 
enough  in  the  sun,  but  not  disagreeably 
hot,  as  we  bowled  along,  fast  as  four 
horses  could  go,  in  the  face  of  a soft, 
balmy  summer  breeze.  We  were  packed 
as  tightly  as  we  could  fit,  two  of  us  on 
the  coach-box,  with  the  mail  bags  under 
our  feet  and  the  driver’s  elbows  in  our 
ribs.  The  ordinary  light  dog-cart  which 
daily  runs  between  Maritzburg  and  Dur- 
ban was  exchanged  for  a sort  of  open 
brake,  strong  indeed,  but  very  heavy  one 
would  fancy  for  the  poor  horses,  who 
had  to  scamper  along,  up  and  down 
veldt  and  berg,  over  bog  and  spruit, 
with  this  lumbering  conveyance  at  their 
heels.  Not  for  long  though : every 
seven  miles,  or  even  less,  we  pulled  up, 
sometimes  at  a tidy  inn,  where  a long 
table  would  be  set  in  the  open  verandah 
laden  with  eatables  (for  driving  fast 
through  the  air  sharpens  even  the  sturdy 
colonial  appetite),  sometimes  at  a lonely 
shanty  by  the  roadside,  from  whence  a 
couple  of  Kafir  lads  emerged,  tugging  at 
the  bridles  of  the  fresh  horses.  But  I am 
bound  to  say  that  although  each  of  these 
teams  did  a stage  twice  a day,  although 
they  were  ill-favored  and  ill-groomed, 
their  harness  shabby  beyond  description, 
and  their  general  appearance  forlorn, 
they  were,  one  and  all,  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  did  their  work  in  first-rate 
style.  The  wheelers  were  generally 
large,  gaunt;  and  most  hideous  animals, 
but  the  leaders  often  were  ponies  whom 
one  could  imagine  under  happier  circum- 
stances might  be  handsome  little  horses 
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enough,  staunch  and  willing  to  the  last 
degree.  They  knew  their  driver’s  cheery 
voice  as  well  as  possible,  and  answered 
to  every  cry  and  shout  of  encouragement 
he  gave  them  as  we  scampered  along. 
Of  course  each  horse  had  its  name,  and 
equally  of  course  “ Sir  Garnet”  was 
there,  in  a team  with  “ Lord  Gifford” 
and  “ Lord  Carnarvon’’  for  leaders. 
Did  we  come  to  a steep,  steep  hill-side, 
up  which  any  respectable  English  horse 
would  certainly  expect  to  walk  in  a lei- 
surely and  sober  fashion  ? then  our 
driver  shook  out  his  reins,  blew  a ringing 
blast  on  his  bugle,  and  cried, 

“ Walk  along.  Lord  Gifford  ; think  as 
you’ve  another  Victoria  Cross  to  get  top 
o’  this  hill ! Walk  along.  Lord  Carnar- 
von : you  ain’t  sitting  in  a Cab ’nit  Coun- 
cil htrt,  you  know ! Don’t  leave  Sir 
Garnet  to  do  all  the  work.  Forward,  my 
lucky  lads  ; creep  up  it !”  And  by  the 
time  he  had  shrieked  out  this  and  a lot 
more  patter,  behold  we  were  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  a fresh  lovely  landscape 
lying  smiling  in  the  sunshine  below  us.  It 
was  a beautiful  country  we  passed 
through,  but  except  for  a scattered 
homestead  here  and  there  by  the  road- 
side, not  a sign  of  a human  dwelling  on 
all  its  green  and  fertile  slopes.  How 
the  railway  is  to  drag  itself  up  and  round 
all  these  thousand  and  one  spurs  run- 
ning into  each  other,  with  no  distinct 
valley  or  flat  between,  is  best  known  to 
the  engineers  and  surveyors  who  have 
declared  it  practicable.  To  the  non- 
professional eye  it  seems  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  impossible.  But  oh,  how  it  is 
wanted  ! All  along  the  road  shrill  bugle 
blasts  warned  the  slow  trailing  ox-wag- 
gons, with  their  naked  “ fore-looper”  at 
their  head,  to  creep  aside  out  of  our  way. 
I counted  1 20  waggons  that  day  on  fifty 
miles  of  road.  Now  if  one  considers 
that  each  of  these  waggons  is  drawn  by  a 
span  of  some  thirty  or  forty  oxen,  one 
has  some  faint  idea  of  how  such  a 
method  of  transport  must  waste  and  use 
up  the  material  of  the  country.  Some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  oxen  toil  over  this 
one  road  summer  and  winter,  and  what 
wonder  is  it,  not  only  that  merchandise 
costs  more  to  fetch  up  from  Durban  to 
Maritzburg  than  it  does  to  bring  out 
from  England,  but  that  beef  is  dear  and 
bad } As  transport  pays  better  than 
farming,  wc  hear  on  all  sides  of  farms 


thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  milk,  butter,  and 
so  forth,  are  scarce  and  poor ; and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Maritzburg,  at  least,  it 
is  esteemed  a favor  to  let  you  have  either 
at  exorbitant  prices  and  of  most  inferior 
quality.  When  one  looks  round  at  these 
countless  acres  of  splendid  grazing  land, 
making  a sort  of  natural  park  on  either 
hand,  it  seems  like  a bad  dream  to  know 
that  we  have  constantly  to  use  pre- 
served milk  and  potted  meat,  as  being 
cheaper  and  easier  to  procure  than  fresh. 

No  one  was  in  any  mood,  however,  to 
discuss  political  economy  or  any  other 
economy  that  beautiful  day,  and  we 
laughed  and  chatted  and  ate  a great 
many  luncheons,  chiefly  of  tea  and 
peaches,  all  the  way  along.  Our  driver 
enlivened  the  route  by  pointing  out 
various  spots  where  frightful  accidents 
had  occurred  to  the  post-cart  on  former 
occasions.  “ You  see  that  big  stone  .’ 
Well  it  wor  just  there  that  Langalibalele 
and  Colenso  they  takes  the  bits  in  their 
teeth,  those  ’osses  do,  and  they  sets  off 
their  own  pace  and  their  own  way.  Jim 
Stanway  he  puts  his  brake  hard  down 
and  his  foot  upon  the  reins,  but  lord  love 
you,  them  beasts  would  ’a  pulled  his  arms 
and  legs  both  off  before  they  would  give 
in.  So  they  runs  poor  Jim’s  near  wheel 
right  up  agin  that  bank,  and  up.sets  the 
whole  concern,  as  neat  as  needs  be, 
over  agin  that  bit  o’  bog.  Anybody 
hurt Well  yes.  They  was  all  what 
you  might  call  shook.  Mr.  Bell  he  had 
his  arm  broken,  and  a foreign  chap 
from  the  di’mond  fields  he  gets  killed 
outright,  and  Jim  himself  had  his  head 
cut  open.  It  was  a bad  business,  you 
bet,  and  rough  upon  Jim,yVz.'” 

All  the  driver’s  conversation  is  inter- 
larded with  "ja"  but  he  never  says  a 
worse  word  than  that,  and  he  drinks 
nothing  but  tea  ; as  for  a pipe  or  cigar, 
even  when  it  is  offered  to  him  he  screws 
up  his  queer  face  into  a droll  grimace, 
and  say.s,  “ No  ; thanks.  I want  all  my 
nerves,  I do,  on  this  bit  o’  road  Walk 
along.  Lady  Barker ; I’m  ashamed  of 
you,  I am,  hanging  your  head  like  that 
at  a bit  of  a hill.”  It  was  rather  start- 
ling to  hear  this  apostrophe  all  of  a sud- 
den, but  as  my  namesake  was  a very 
hard-working  little  brown  mare,  I could 
only  laugh  and  declare  myself  much 
flattered. 
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Here  we  are  at  last  amid  the  tropical 
vegetation,  which  makes  a green  and 
tangled  girdle  around  Durban  for  a 
dozen  miles  inland.  Yonder  is  the 
white  and  foaming  line  ot  breakers  which 
marks  where  the  strong  current,  sweep- 
ing all  down  the  cast  coast,  brings 
along  with  it  all  the  sand  and  silt  it  can 
collect,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kingui  River  close  by,  and  so  forms  the 
dreaded  bar,  which  divides  the  outer 
from  the  inner  harbor.  Beyond  this 
crisp  and  sparkling  line  of  heaving,  toss- 
ing snow,  stretches  the  deep  indigo  blue 
of  the  Indian  Ocean;  whilst  over  all 
wonderful  sunset  tints  of  opal  and 
flame  color  are  hovering,  and  chang- 
ing with  the  changing  wind-driven 
clouds.  Beneath  our  wheels  are  many 
inches  of  thick  white  sand,  but  the 
streets  are  gay  and  busy  with  pic- 
turesque coolies  in  their  bright  cotton 
draperies,  and  swiftly  passing  Cape  carts 
and  vehicles  of  all  sorts.  We  are  in 
Durban  indeed, — Durban  in  unwonted 
holiday  dress,  and  on  the  tippest  tip-toe 
of  e.\pectation  and  e.xcitement.  A Cape 
cart,  with  a Chinese  coolie  driver  and 
four  horses,  apparently  put  in  and  har- 
nessed together  for  the  first  time,  was 
waiting  for  us  and  our  luggage  at  the 
liost  office.  We  got  into  it,  and  .straight- 
way began  to  plunge  through  the  sandy 
streets ; once  more  turned  off  the  high 
road,  and  beginning  almost  immediately 
to  climb  with  pain  and  difficulty  the  red 
sandy  slopes  of  the  “ Berea,"  a beautiful 
wooded  upland  dotted  with  villas.  The 
road  is  terrible  for  man  and  beast,  and 
we  had  to  stop  every  few  yards  to 
breathe  the  horses.  At  last  our  destina- 
tion was  reached  through  fields  of  su- 
gar-cane and  plantations  of  coflee,  past 
luxuriant  fruit-trees,  rustling  broad- 
leaved bananas,  and  encroaching  green- 
ery of  all  sorts,  to  a clearing  where  a 
really  handsome  house  stands  with  hos- 
pitable wide  open  doors  awaiting  us. 
Yes,  a good  big  bath  first,  then  a cup  of 
tea,  and  now  we  are  ready  for  a saunter 
in  the  twilight  on  the  wide  level  terrace 
(called  by  the  ugly  old  Dutch  name 
“ stoup”)  which  runs  round  three  sides 
of  the  house.  How  green  and  fragrant 
and  still  it  all  is  ! Straightway  the  glare 
of  the  long  sunny  day,  the  rattle  and 
jolting  of  the  post-cart,  the  toil  througlt 
the  sand,  all  slip  away  from  mind  and 
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memory,  and  the  tranquil  delicious 
present,  with  “ its  odors  of  test  and  of 
love,”  slips  in  to  soothe  and  balm  our 
jaded  senses.  Certainly  it  is  hotter  than 
in  Maritzburg.  That  assertion  we  are 
prepared  to  die  in  defence  of ; but  we 
acknowledge  the  heat  at  this  hour  is  not 
oppressive,  and  the  tropical  luxuriance 
of  leaf  and  flow'er  all  around  is  worth  a 
few  extra  degrees  of  temperature.  Of 
course  our  talk  is  of  to-morrow,  and  we 
look  anxiously  at  the  purpling  clouds  to 
the  west. 

“A  fine  day  says  our  host;  “and 
so  it  ought  to  be,  with  5,000  people 
come  from  far  and  wide  to  sec  the  sight. 
Why  that  is  more  than  a quarter  of  the 
entire  white  population  of  Natal !” 

Bed  and  sleep  become  very  attractive 
suggestions,  though  made  indecently  soon 
after  dinner,  and  it  was  somewhere  about 
ten  o'clock  when  they  were  carried  out ; 
and,  like  Lord  Houghton’s  famous  fair 
little  girl,  we  “ knew  nothing  more  till 
again  it  was  day.” 

A fine  day,  too,  is  this  New  Year’s  Day 
of  1S76, — a glorious  day  : sunny,  of 
course,  but  with  a delicious  breeze 
stealing  among  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
in  capricious  puffs,  and  snatching  a 
differing  sceut  from  each  cluster  of  blos- 
som it  visited.  By  midday  F — has  got 
himself  into  his  gold-laced  coat,  and  has 
lined  the  inside  of  his  cocked  hat  with 
plantain  leaves.  He  has  also  groaned 
much  at  the  idea  of  substituting  this  fu- 
tile headgear  for  his  hideous  but  conve- 
nient pith  helmet.  I,  too,  have  donned 
my  best  gown,  and  am  horrified  to  find 
how  much  a smart  bonnet  (the  first  time 
I have  needed  to  wear  one  since  I left 
England)  sets  off  and  brings  out  the 
shades  of  tan  in  a sun-browned  face,  and 
for  a moment  I too  entertain  the  idea  of 
retreating  to  the  protecting  depths  of  my 
old  shady  hat.  But  a strong  conviction 
of  the  duty  one  owes  to  a “ first  sod,” 
and  the  consoling  reflection  that  after  all 
everybody  will  be  equally  brown  (a  falla- 
cy, by  the  way — the  Durban  beauties 
looked  very  blanched  by  this  hot  sum- 
mer weather)  supported  me,  and  I fol- 
lowed F — and  his  cocked  hat  into  the 
waiting  carriage. 

No  need  to  say  where  we  are  to  go  ; 
all  roads  lead  to  the  first  sod  to-day. 
We  are  just  a moment  late.  F — has 
to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  plunge  in- 
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to  the  sand,  madly  rushing  off  to  find 
and  fall  into  his  place  in  the  procession, 
and  we  turn  off  to  secure  our  seats  on 
the  grand  stand.  But  before  we  take 
them,  1 must  go  and  look  at  the  wheel- 
barrow and  spade,  and  above  all,  at  the 
first  sod.  For  some  weeks  past  it  has 
been  a favorite  chaff  with  us  Maritz- 
burgians  to  offer  to  bring  a fresh  lively 
young  sod  down  with  us,  but  we  were  in- 
dignantly assured  that  Durban  could  fur- 
nish one.  Here  it  is  : exactly  under  the 
triumphal  arch  ! looking  very  faded  and 
depressed,  with  a little  sun-burned  grass 
growing  feebly  on  it — but  still  a genuine 
sod,  and  no  mistake.  The  wheelbarrow 
was  really  beautiful,  made  of  native 
woods,  with  their  astounding  names.  All 
three  specimens  of  the  hardest  and  hand- 
somest yellow  woods  were  there,  and 
they  were  described  to  me  as  “ stink  wood, 
breeze  wood,  and  sneeze  wood.”  The 
rich  yellow  of  the  wood  is  veined  by 
handsome  dark  streaks,  with  “1876”  in- 
laid in  large  black  figures  in  the  centre. 
The  spade  was  just  a common  spade, 
and  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  call- 
ed anything  else.  But  there  is  no  time 
to  linger  and  laugh  any  longer  beneath 
all  these  fluttering  streamers  and  waving 
boughs,  for  here  are  the  Natal  Carbi- 
neers, a plucky  little  handful  of  light 
horse,  clad  in  blue  and  silver,  who  have 
marched  at  their  own  charges  all  the  way 
down  from  Maritzburg,  to  help  keep  the 
ground  this  fine  New  Year’s  Day.  Next 
come  the  strong  body  of  Kafir  police, 
trudging  along  through  the  dust,  with 
their  odd  shuffling  gait,  bended  knees, 
bare  legs,  bodies  leaning  ferr/ard,  and 
keeping  step  and  time  by  means  of  a 
queer  sort  of  barbaric  hum  or  grunt. 
Policemen  are  no  more  necessary  than 
my  best  bonnet.  They  are  only  there 
on  the  same  grounds, — for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  the  thing.  The  crowd  is 
kept  in  order  by  somebody  here  and 
there  with  a be-ribboned  wand,  for  it  is 
the  most  orderly  and  respectable  crowd 
you  ever  saw.  In  fact  such  a crowd 
would  be  an  impossibility  in  England,  or 
any  higher  civilized  country.  There 
were  no  dodging  vagrants,  no  slatternly 
women,  no  squalid,  starving  babies.  In 
fact  our  civilization  has  not  yet  mounted 
to  effervescence,  so  we  have  no  dregs. 
Every  white  person’on  the  ground  was 
'well  clad,  well  fed,  and  apparently  well 


to  do.  The  “ lower  orders”  were  repre- 
sented by  a bright  fringe  of  Coolies  and 
Kafirs,  sleek,  grinning,  and  as  fat  as 
ortolans,  especially  the  babies.  Most  of 
the  Kafirs  were  dressed  in  snowy-white 
knickerbockers,  and  shirts  bordered  by 
a band  of  gay  color,  and  with  a fillet  of 
scarlet  ribbon  tied  tightly  round  their 
heads  ; whilst  the  Coolies  shone  out  like 
a shifting  bed  of  tulips,  so  bright  were 
the  women’s  “chuddahs”  and  the  men’s 
jackets.  All  looked  smiling,  healthy, 
and  happy,  and  the  public  enthusiasm 
and  good  humor  rose  to  its  height  when, 
to  the  sound  of  a vigorous  band  (it  is 
early  yet  in  the  day,  remember)  of  flute 
and  trombone,  a perfect  liliputian  mob 
of  toddling  children  came  on  the  ground. 
These  little  people  were  all  in  their 
cleanest  white  frocks  and  prettiest  hats. 
They  clung  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
garlands  and  staves  of  flowers,  until  the 
tangled  mob  reminded  one  of  a May-day 
fete ; not  that  any  English  May-day  of 
my  acquaintance  could  produce  such  a 
lavish  profusion  of  roses  and  buds  and 
blossoms  of  every  hue  and  tint,  to  say- 
nothing  of  sun  and  sky.  The  children’s 
corner  was  literally  like  a garden,  and 
nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  effect 
of  their  little  voices  striking  up  through 
the  summer  air,  as,  obedient  to  a lifted 
wand,  they  burst  into  the  chorus  of  the 
National  Anthem  when  the  Governor 
and  Mayor  drove  up.  Cheers  from 
white  throats,  gruff,  loud  shouts  all  to- 
gether of  ” Bayete !”  (the  royal  salute) 
and  “ Inkos”  (chieftain)  from  black 
throats,  yells  expressive  of  excitement 
and  general  good  fellowship  from  throats 
of  all  colors ; then  a moment’s  solemn 
pause,  a hushed  silence,  bared  heads, 
and  the  loud  clear  tones  of  a very  old 
pastor  in  the  land  are  heard  imploring 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  this  our 
undertaking.  Again  the  sweet  childish 
trebles  rose  into  the  sunshine  in  a chant- 
ed Amen ; and  then  there  were  salutes 
from  cannon  and  feu-de-joie's  from  car- 
bines, and  more  shoutings,  and  all  the 
cocked  hats  were  to  be  seen  bowing ; 
and  then  one  more  tremendous  burst  of 
cheering  told  that  the  sod  was  cut  and 
turned  and  trundled,  and  finally  pitched 
out  of  the  new  barrow  back  again  upon 
the  dusty  soil,  all  in  the  most  artistic  and 
satisfactory  fashion. 

“ There  are  the  Kafir  navvies  : they 
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are  really  going  to  work  now  !” — this  lat- 
ter with  great  surprise,  for  a Kafir  really 
working,  now  or  ever,  would  indeed  have 
been  the  raree-show  of  the  day.  But  this 
natural  phenomenon  was  left  to  develop 
itself  in  solitude,  for  the  crowd  began  to 
reassemble  into  processions,  and  to  gen- 
erally find  its  way  back  under  shelter 
from  sun  and  dust.  The  500  children 
were  heralded  and  marched  off  to  the 
tune  of  one  of  their  own  pretty  hymns, 
to  where  unlimited  buns  and  tea  awaited 
them ; and  we  elders  betook  ourselves 
to  the  grateful  shade  and  coolness  of  the 
flower-decked  new  Market  Hall,  open 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  turned  by 
flags  and  ferns  and  lavish  wealth  of  what 
would  in  England  be  costliest  hothouse 
flowers,  into  a charming  banqueting  hall. 
-Ml  these  exquisite  ferns  and  blossoms 
cost  far  less  than  the  string  and  nails 
which  fastened  them  against  the  walls, 
and  their  fresh  fragrance  and  greenery 
struck  gratefully  on  our  sun-baked  eyes, 
as  we  found  our  way  into  the  big  room. 
Nothing  could  be  more  creditable  to  a 
young  colony  than  the  way  everything 
was  arranged,  for  the  difficulties  in  one’s 
culinary  path  in  Natal  are  hardly  to  be 
appreciated  by  English  housekeepers. 
•\t  one  time  there  threatened  to  be  al- 
most a famine  in  Durban,  for  besides 
the  pressure  of  ail  these  extra  mouths  of 
visitors  to  feed,  there  was  this  enormous 
luncheon,  with  some  500  hungry  people 
to  be  provided  for.  It  seems  so  strange, 
that  with  every  facility  for  rearing  poul- 
try all  around,  it  should  be  scarce  and 
dear,  and  when  brought  to  market,  as 
thin  as  possible.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  vegetables  ; they  need  no  culture  be- 
yond being  put  into  the  ground,  and  yet 
unless  you  have  a garden  of  your  own,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  anything  like.a 
proper  supply.  I heard  nothing  but 
wails  from  distracted  housekeepers  about 
the  price  and  scarcity  of  food  that  week. 
However  the  luncheon  showed  no  sign 
of  scarcity,  and  I was  much  amazed  at 
the  substantial  and  homely  character  of 
the  m/nu,  which  .included  cold  baked 
sucking-pig  among  its  delicacies.  A fa- 
vorite specimen  of  the  confectioner’s  art 
that  day  consisted  of  a sort  of  solid  brick 
of  plum-pudding,  with  for  legend  “ The 
First  Sod,”  tastefully  picked  out  in  white 
almonds  on  its  dark  surface.  But  it  was 
a capital  luncheon,  and  so  soon  as  the 


Mayor  had  succeeded  in  impressing  on 
the  band  that  they  were  not  expected  to 
play  all  the  time  the  speeches  were  being 
made,  everything  went  on  very  well. 
Some  of  the  speeches  were  short,  but 
oh,  far,  far  too  many  were  long — terribly 
long,  and  the  whole  affair  was  not  over 
before  five  o’clock  ! 'The  only  real  want 
of  the  entertainment  was  ice.  It  seems 
so  hard  not  to  have  it  in  a climate  which 
can  produce  such  burning  days,  for  those 
tiresome  cheap  little  ice-machines  with 
crystals  are  of  no  use  whatever.  I got 
one  which  made  ice  (under  pressure  of 
much  turning)  in  the  shop,  but  it  has 
never  made  any  here,  and  my  experience 
is  that  of  everybody  else’s.  Why  there 
should  not  be  an  ice-making,  or  an 
ice-importing  company,  no  one  knows, 
except  that  there  is  so  little  energy  or 
enterprise  here,  and  that  everything  is 
dawdly  and  uncomfortable  because  it 
seems  too  much  trouble  to  take  pains  to 
supply  wants.  It  is  the  same  everywhere 
throughout  the  colony.  Sandy  roads, 
with  plenty  of  excellent  materials  for 
hardening  them  close  by  ; no  fish  to  be 
bought,  because  no  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  going  out  to  catch  them. 
But  I had  better  stop  scribbling,  for  I 
am  evidently  getting  cross  and  tired 
after  my  long  day  of  unwonted  festivity. 
It  is  partly  the  oppression  of  ray  smart 
bonnet,  and  partly  the  length  of  the 
speeches,  which  has  wearied  me  out  so 
thoroughly. 

Maritzburg,  yan.  bth. 

Nothing  could  afford  a greater  con- 
trast than  our  return  journey.  It  was 
the  other  extreme  of  discomfort  and 
misery,  and  must  surely  have  been  sent 
to  make  us  appreciate  and  long  for  the 
completion  of  this  very  railway.  We 
waited  a day  beyond  that  fixed  for  our 
return,  in  order  to  give  the  effects  of  a 
most  terrific  thunder-storm  time  to  pass 
away ; but  it  was  succeeded  by  a perfect 
deluge  of  rain.  Rain  is  not  supposed  to 
last  long  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
all  I can  say  is,  that  this  rain  did  last. 
IVTren  the  third  day  came  and  brought 
no  sign  of  clearing  up  with  it,  and  very 
little  dawn  to  speak  of,  we  agreed  to  de- 
lay no  longer,  besides  which  our  places 
in  the  post-cart  could  not  be  again  ex- 
changed as  had  previously  been  done, 
for  the  stream  of  returning  visitors  was 
setting  strongly  towards  Maritzburg,  and 
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we  might  be  detained  for  a week  longer 
if  we  did  not  go  at  once.  Accordingly 
we  presented  ourselves  at  the  Durban 
Post-office  a few  minutes  before  noon, 
and  took  our  places  in  the  post-cart. 
My  seat  was  on  the  box,  and  as  I flat- 
tered myself  that  I was  well  wrapped  up 
I did  not  feel  at  all  alanned  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a cold,  wet  drive.  Who  would 
believe  that  twenty-four  hours  ago  one 
could  hardly  endure  a white  muslin 
dressing-gown  Who  v/ould  believe  that 
twenty-four  hours  ago  a lace  shawl  was 
an  oppressive  wrap,  and  that  the  serious 
object  of  my  envy  and  admiration,  all 
these  hot  days  on  the  Perea,  has  been  a 
fat  Abyssinian  baby,  as  black  as  a coal, 
and  the  strongest  and  biggest  child  of 
six  months  old  I ever  saw  ? ' That  sleek 
and  grinning  infant’s  toilette  consisted 
of  a string  of  blue  beads  round  its  neck, 
and  in  this  cool  and  airy  costume  it  used 
to  pervade  the  house,  walking  about  on 
all  fours  exactly  like  a monkey,  for  of 
course  it  could  not  stand.  Yes : how 
cold  that  baby  must  be  to-day  ; but  if  it 
is,  its  mother  has  probably  tied  it  behind 
her  in  an  old  shawl,  and  it  is  nestling 
close  to  her  fat  broad  back,  fast  asleep. 

But  the  baby  is  certainly  a most  un- 
warrantable digression,  and  we  must  re- 
turn to  our  post-cart.  The  discouraging 
part  of  it  was  that  the  vehicle  itself  had 
been  out  in  all  the  storm  and  rain  of 
yesterday.  Of  cour.se  no  one  had 
dreamed  of  washing  or  wiping  it  out  in 
any  fashion,  so  we  had  to  sit  upon  wet 
cushions  and  put  our  feet  into  a pool  of 
red  mud  and  water.  Now,  if  I luust 
confess  the  truth,  I,  an  old  traveller,  had 
done  a very  stupid  thing.  I had  been 
lured  by  the  deceitful  beauty  of  the 
weather  when  we  started  into  leaving 
behind  me  everything  except  the  thin- 
nest and  coolest  garments  I possessed, 
and  therefore  had  to  set  out  on  this  jour- 
ney, in  the  teeth  of  a cold  wind  and 
driving  rain,  clad  in  a white  gown  ! It 
is  true  I had  my  beloved  and  most  use- 
ful Ulster,  but  it  was  a light  waterproof 
one,  and  just  about  half  enough  in  the 
way  of  warmth.  Still  as  I had  another 
wrap,  a big  Scotch  plaid,  I should  have 
got  on  very  well  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  still  greater  stupidity  of  the  only 
other  female  fellow-passenger,  who  calm- 
ly took  her  place  in  the  open  post-cart, 
behind  me,  in  a brown  holland  gown. 
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without  a scarf,  or  wrap,  or  anything 
whatever  to  shelter  her  from  the  weather, 
except  a white  calico  sunshade ! She 
was  a French  woman,  too,  and  looked 
so  piteous  and  forlorn  in  her  neat  toilette, 
already  drenched  through,  that  of  course 
I could  do  nothing  less  than  lend  her 
my  Scotch  shawl,  and  trust  to  the  dri- 
ver's friendly  promises  of  com  bags  at 
some  future  stage.  By  the  time  the  bags 
came,  or  rather  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
bags,  I was  indeed  wet  and  cold.  The 
Ulster  did  its  best,  and  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  it,  but  no  garment  manufac- 
tured in  a London  shop  could  possibly 
cope  with  such  wild  weather, — tropi- 
cal in  the  vehemence  of  its  jKJuring 
rain,  wintry  in  its  cutting  blasts.  The 
wind  seemed  to  blow  from  every 
quarter  of  the  heavens  at  once  ; 
the  rain  came  dowm  in  sheets  ; but  I 
minded  the  mud  more  than  either  wind 
or  rain, — it  was  more  demoralizing.  On 
the  box  seat  I got  my  full  share  and 
more,  but  yet  I was  better  off  there  than 
inside,  where  twelve  people  were 
squeezed  into  the  places  of  eight.  The 
horses’  feet  got  balled  with  the  stiff  red 
clay  exactly  as  though  it  had  been  snow, 
and  from  time  to  time  as  they  galloped 
along,  six  fresh  ones  at  every  stage,  I re- 
ceived a good  lump  of  clay,  as  big  and 
nearly  as  solid  as  a croquet  ball,  full  in 
my  face.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
night  was  closing  in  when  we  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  the  best  hotel  in  Maritz- 
burg  at  long  past  eight  instead  of  six 
o’clock.  It  was  impossible  to  get  out  to 
our  own  place  that  night,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  stop  where  we 
were,  and  get  what  food  and  rest  could 
be  coaxed  out  of  an  indiflerent  bill  of 
fare  and  a bed  of  stony  hardness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bites  of  numerous  mos- 
quitoes. The  morning  light  revealed  the 
melancholy  state  of  my  white  gown  in 
its  full  horror  : all  the  rivers  of  Natal 
will  never  make  you  white  again,  I fear  ? 
Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  railway  travelling  after  all,  especi- 
ally in  wet  weather ! 

yii/i.  lotk, — Surely  I have  been  doing 
something  else  lately  besides  turning  this 
first  sod  ? Well,  not  much.  You  sec- 
no  one  can  undertake  anything  in  the 
way  of  expeditions  or  excursions,  or  even 
sight-seeing,  in  summer,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  and  partly  because  of 
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the  thunder-storms.  We  have  had  a few 
very  severe  ones,  but  we  hail  them  with 
joy  on  account  of  the  cool,  clear  air 
which  succeeds  a display  of  electrical 
vehemence.  We  walked  home  from 
church  a few  evenings  ago  on  a very 
wild  and  threatening  night,  and  I never 
shall  forget  the  weird  beauty  of  the 
scene.  We  had  started  to  go  to  church 
about  six  o’clock.  The  walk  was  only 
two  miles,  and  the  afternoon  was  calm 
and  cloudless.  The  day  had  been  op- 
pressively hot,  but  there  were  no  imme- 
diate signs  of  a storm.  Whilst  we  were 
in  church,  however,  a fresh  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  drove  the  clouds  rapidly 
before  it.  The  constant  glare  of  the 
lightning  made  every  corner  of  the 
church  as  light  as  day,  and  the  crash  of 
the  thunder  shook  its  wooden  roof  over 
our  heads.  But  there  was  no  rain  yet, 
and  when  we  came  out, — in  fear  and 
trembling,  I acknowledge,  .as  to  how  we 
were  to  get  home — we  could  see  that  the 
violence  of  the  storm  had  either  passed 
over,  or  not  reached  yet,  the  valley  in 
which  Maritzburg  nestles,  and  was  ex- 
l)ciiding  itself  somewhere  else.  So  I de- 
cided that  we  might  venture.  As  for 
vehicles  to  be  hired  in  the  streets  there 
are  no  such  things,  and  by  the  time  we 
could  have  pcrsu.aded  one  to  turr\  out 
for  us, — a very  doubtful  contingency, 
and  only  to  be  procured  to  the  tune  of 
a sovereign  or  so, — all  the  fury  of  the 
storm  would  probably  be  upon  us. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
walk,  and  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible 
to  climb  our  very  steep  hill.  Instead  of 
the  soft,  balmy  twilight  on  which  we  had 
counted,  the  sky  was  of  an  inky,  dense 
blackness,  but  for  all  that  we  had  light 
enough  and  to  spare.  I never  saw  such 
lightning ! The  flashes  c.ame  literally 
every  second,  and  lit  up  the  whole  hea- 
vens and  earth  with  a blinding  glare  far 
brighter  than  any  sunshine.  So  great 
was  the  contrast,  and  so  much  more  in- 
tense the  dark  after  each  flash  of  daz- 
zling light,  that  we  could  only  venture  to 
walk  on  during  the  fl.ishes,  though  one’s 
instinct  was  rather  to  stand  still,  awe- 
stricken and  mute.  The  thunder  growl- 
ed and  crackled  incessantly,  but  far  away 
towards  the  Inchanga  valley.  If  the 
wind  had  shifted  ever  so  little  and 
brought  the  storm  back  again,  our  plight 
would  have  been  poor  indeed,  and  with 


this  dread  upon  us  we  trudged  bravely 
on  and  breasted  the  open  hill-side  with 
what  haste  and  courage  we  could.  Dur- 
ing the  rare  momentary  intervals  of  dark- 
ness we  could  perceive  that  the  whole 
place  was  .ablaze  with  fire-flies.  Every 
blade  of  grass  held  a tiny  sparkle  of  its 
own,  but  when  the  lightning  shone  out 
with  its  yellow  and  violet  glare,  the  nid- 
dy  light  of  the  poor  little  shining  flies 
seemed  to  be  quite  extinguished.  As  for 
the  frogs,  the  clamorous  noise  they  kept 
up  sounded  absolutely  deafening,  and  so 
did  the  shrill  incessant  cry  of  the  cical.as. 

We  reached  home  safely,  .and  before 
the  rain  too,  but  found  all  our  servants 
in  the  verand.ah,  in  the  l.a.st  stage  of  dis- 
m.ay  and  uncertainty  what  to  do  for  the 
best.  They  had  collected  waterproofs 
umbrellas,  and  lanterns,  but  as  it  was  not 
actually  raining  yet,  and  we  certainly  did 
not  require  light  on  our  path, — for  they 
said  that  every  flash  showed  them  our 
climbing,  trudging  figures  as  phainly  .as 
possible, — it  was  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do,  especially  as  the  Kafirs  have,  very 
naturally,  an  intense  horror  and  dislike 
to  going  out  in  a storm.  This  storm 
was  not  re.ally  overhead,  and  scarcely 
deserves  mention,  but  it  was  the  precur- 
sor of  a severe  one  of  which  our  valley 
got  the  full  benefit.  It  was  quite  curious 
to  see  the  dozens  of  dead  butterflies  on 
the  garden  paths  after  that  second  storm. 
Their  beautiful  plumage  was  not  dimmed 
or  scorched  nor  their  wings  broken. 
They  would  have  been  in  perfect  order 
for  a collection,  yet  they  were  quite  dead 
and  stiff.  The  natives  say  it  is  the  light- 
ning which  kills  them  thus. 

My  own  private  dread — to  return  to 
that  walk  home  for  a moment — was  of 
stepping  on  a snake,  as  there  are  a great 
many  about,  and  one  especial  variety,  a 
small  poisonou.s,  brown  adder,  is  of  so 
torpid  and  lazy  a nature  that  it  will  not 
slide  out  of  your  way  as  the  other  snakes 
do,  but  lets  you  tread  on  it  and  then 
bites  you.  It  is  very  manellous,  con- 
sidering how  many  snakes  there  are,  that 
one  hears  of  so  few  bad  accidents.  G — 
is  always  poking  about  in  likely  places 
for  them,  as  his  supreme  ambition  is  to 
see  one.  I fully  expect  a catastrophe 
some  day,  and  keep  stores  of  ammonia 
and  brandy  handy.  Never  was  such  a 
fearless  little  monkey ! He  is  always 
scampering  about  on  his  new  Ilasuto 
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pony,  and  of  course  tumbles  off  now  and 
then,  but  he  does  not  mind  it  in  the 
least.  When  he  is  not  trying  to  break 
his  neck  in  this  fashion  he  is  down  by 
himself  at  the  river  fishing,  or  climbing 
trees,  or  down  a well  which  is  being  dug 
here,  or  in  some  piece  of  mischief  or 
other.  The  sun  and  the  fruit  are  my 
6f/es  noires,  but  neither  seem  to  hurt 
him,  though  I don’t  really  believe  that 
any  other  child  in  the  world  has  ever 
eaten  so  many  apricots  at  one  time  as  he 
has  been  doing  lately.  This  temptation 
has  just  been  removed  however,  for  dur- 
ing our  absence  at  Durban  every  fruit 
tree  has  been  stripped  to  the  bark ; 
every  peach  and  plum,  every  apricot  and 
apple  clean  gone.  Of  course  no  cne  has 
done  it,  but  it  is  very  provoking  all  the 
same,  for  it  used  to  be  so  nice  to  take  the 
baby  out  very  early  and  pick  up  the  fall- 
en apricots  for  breakfast.  The  peaches 
were  nearly  all  pale  and  rather  taste- 
less, but  the  apricots  were  large  in  size, 
excellent  in  flavor,  and  in  extraordinary 
abundance.  There  was  also  a large  and 
promising  crop  of  apple.s,  but  they  have 
all  been  taken  in  their  unripe  state, 
probably  by  Coolies,  for  as  a rule  the 
Kafirs  here  are  scrupulously  honest,  and 
we  left  plate  and  jewelr)'  in  the  house 
whilst  we  were  away,  under  “ Charlie's" 
care,  without  the  least  risk.  Such 
things  they  never  touch,  but  fruit  and 
mealies  they  cannot  be  brought  to  regard 
as  person.al  property,  and  gather  the 
former  and  waste  the  latter  without 
scruple.  It  is  a great  objection  to  the 
imported  Coolies,  who  make  very  clever 
and  capital  servants,  that  they  have  an 
inveterate  habit  of  pilfering,  and  are 
hopelessly  dishonest  about  trifles.  For 
this  reason  they  are  sure  to  get  on  badly 
with  Kafir  fellow-servants,  who  are  gen- 
erally quite  above  any  temptations  of 
that  kind. 

/an.  i^th. — A few  days  ago  we  took 
G — to  sec  the  annual  swimming  sports 
in  the  small  river  which  runs  through  the 
park.  It  was  a beautiful  afternoon,  for 
a wonder,  with  no  lowering  thunder- 
clouds over  the  hills,  so  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  thronged,  for  half  a mile  and 
more,  with  spectators.  It  made  a very 
pretty  picture, — the  large  willow  trees 
drooping  into  the  water  on  either  shore, 
the  g.ay  concourse  of  people,  the  bright 
patch  of  color  made  by  the  red  coats  of 


the  band  of  the  regiment  stationed  across 
the  stream,  the  tents  for  the  competitors 
to  change  in,  etc.,  and  the  dark  wonder- 
ing faces  of  Kafir  and  Coolie,  who  can- 
not comprehend  jc'/iy  white  people  should 
take  so  much  trouble,  and  run  so  much 
risk,  to  amuse  themselves.  We  certainly 
must  appear  to  them  to  possess  a reck- 
less demon  of  energy,  both  in  our  work 
and  our  play,  and  never  more  so  than  on 
this  hot  afternoon,  when,  amid  much 
shouting  and  laughing,  the  various  wa- 
ter-races came  ofl. 

The  steeplechase  amused  us  a great 
deal  where  the  competitors  had  to  swim 
over  and  under  various  barriers  across 
the  river ; and  so  did  the  race  for  very- 
little  boys,  which  was  a full  and  excellent 
one.  The  monkeys  took  to  the  water  as 
naturally  as  fishes,  and  evidently  enjoy- 
ed the  fun  more  than  any  one.  Indeed, 
the  difficulty  was  to  get  them  out  of  the 
water  and  into  the  tents  to  change  their 
swimming  costume,  after  the  race  was 
over.  But  the  most  interesting  event 
was  one  meant  to  teach  volunteers  how 
to  swim  rivers  in  case  of  field  service, 
and  the  palm  lay  between  the  Natal 
Carbineers  and  a very  smart  body  of 
mounted  police.  At  a given  signal  they 
all  plunged  on  horseback  into  the  muddy 
watei^  and  from  a difficult  part  of  the 
bank,  and  swam,  fully  accoutred  and  car- 
rying their  carbines,  across  the  river.  It 
w.as  very  interesting  to  watch  how  clever 
the  horses  were ; how  some  of  their 
riders  slipped  oft  their  b.acks  the  moment 
they  had  fairly  entered  the  stream,  and 
swam  side  by  side  with  their  steeds, 
until  the  opposite  bank  was  reached,  and 
then  how  the  horses  paused  to  allow 
their  dripping  masters  to  mount  again, — 
no  easy  task  in  heavy  boots,  saturated 
clothes,  and  with  a carbine  in  your  left 
hand,  which  had  to  be  kept  dry  at  all 
risks  and  hazards.  When  1 asked  little 
G — which  part  he  liked  best,  he  answer- 
ed without  hesiiaiion,  “ the  assidenis" 
(.-\nglic4  accidents) ; and  I am  not  sure 
that  he  was  not  right,  for  no  one  was 
hurt.  The  crowd  mightily  enjoyed  see- 
ing some  stalwart  citizen  in  his  best 
clothes  suddenly  topple  from  his  place 
of  vantage  on  the  deceitfully  secure- 
looking  but  rotten  branch  of  a tree,  and 
take  an  involuntary  bath  in  his  own  de- 
spite. When  that  citizen  further 
chanced  to  be  clad  in  a suit  of  bright- 
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colored  velveteen,  the  effect  was  much 
enhanced.  It  was  my  private  opinion 
that  G — was  longing  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  a similar  fashion,  for  I constantly 
saw  him  “ lying  out”  on  most  frail 
branches,  but  try  as  he  might  he  could 
not  accomplish  a tumble. 

Jan.  1 1th. — I have  had  an  opportunity 
lately  of  attending  a Kafir  lit  dc  Justice, 
and  I can  only  say  that  if  we  civilized 
people  managed  our  legal  difficulties  in 
the  same  way  it  would  be  an  uncom- 
monly good  thing  for  everybody^ e.'ccept 
the  lawyers.  Cows  are  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  the  native  disputes,  and  the 
Kafirs  always  take  their  grievance  soberly 
to  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  arbitrates 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  between  the 
disputants.  They  are  generally  satisfied 
with  his  award,  but  if  the  case  is  an  in- 
tricate one,  or  they  consider  that  the 
question  is  not  really  solved,  then  they 
have  the  right  of  appeal,  and  it  is  this 
Court  of  Appeal  which  I have  been  at- 
tending lately.  It  is  held  in  the  newly- 
built  office  of  the  Minister  for  Native 
-Affairs, — the  prettiest  and  most  respecta- 
ble-looking public  office  which  I have 
seen  in  Maritzburg,  by  the  way.  Before 
the  erection  of  this  modest  but  comforta- 
ble building,  the  court  used  to  be  held  in 
the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  some 
large  trees  ; a more  picturesque  method 
<Jf  doing  business,  certainly,  but  subject 
to  inconveniences  on  account  of  the 
weather.  It  is  altogether  the  most 
primitive  and  patriarchal  style  of  busi- 
ness one  ever  saw,  but  all  the  more  de- 
lightful on  that  account. 

It  is  inexpressibly  touching  to  see  with 
one's  own  eyes  the  wonderful  deep  per- 
sonal devotion  and  affection  of  the  Ka- 
firs for  the  kindly  English  gentleman 
who  for  thirty  years  and  more  has  been 
their  real  ruler,  and  their  wise  and  judi- 
cious friend  ; not  a friend  to  pamper 
their  vices  and  give  way  to  their  great 
fault  of  idleness,  but  a true  friend  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  yet  to  labor 
incessantly  for  their  social  advancement, 
and  for  their  admission  into  the  great 
field  of  civilized  workers.  The  Kafirs 
know  little,  and  care  less,  for  all  the  im- 
posing and  elaborate  machinery  of  Brit- 
ish rule.  The  Queen  on  her  throne  is 
but  a distant  woman  to  them.  Sir  Gar- 
net himself,  that  great  Inkosi,  was  as 


nobody  in  their  eyes  compared  to  their 
own  Chieftain,  their  king  of  hearts,  the 
one  white  man  to  whom  of  their  own  free 
will  and  accord  they  give  the  royal  sa- 
lute whenever  they  see  him.  I have 
stood  in  magnificent  halls,  and  seen 
King  and  Kaiser  pass  through  crowds  of 
bowing  courtiers,  but  I never  saw  any- 
thing which  impressed  me  so  strongly  as 
the  simultaneous  springing  to  the  feet, 
the  loud  shout  of  “ Bayete  !”  given  with 
the  right  hand  upraised  (a  higher  form 
of  salutation  than  “ Inkosi,”  and  only  ac- 
corded to  Kafir  royalty),  the  look  of  love 
and  rapture  and  satisfied  expectation 
in  all  these  keen  black  faces,  as  the 
Minister,  quite  unattended,  without 
pomp  or  circumstance  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  quietly  walked  into  the  large  room, 
and  sat  himself  down  at  his  desk,  with 
some  papers  before  him.  There  was  no 
clerk,  no  official  of  any  sort ; no  one 
standing  between  the  people  and  the 
fountain  of  justice.  The  extraordinary 
simplicity  of  the  trial  which  commenced 
at  once,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
decorum  and  dignity  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  First  of  all  everybody  sat 
down  upon  the  floor,  the  plaintifl  and 
defendant  amicably  side  by  side  opposite 
to  the  Minister’s  desk,  and  the  other  na- 
tives, about  a hundred  in  number,  squat- 
ted in  various  groups.  Then,  as  there 
was  evidently  a slight  feeling  of  surprise 
at  my  sitting  myself  down  in  the  only 
other  chair  (they  probably  considered 
me  a new-fashioned  clerk),  the  Minister 
explained  that  I was  the  wife  of  another 
Inkosi,  and  that  I wanted  to  see  and  hear 
how  Kafir  men  stated  their  case  when 
anything  went  wrong  with  their  affairs. 
This  explanation  was  perfectly  satisfacto- 
ry to  all  parties,  and  they  regarded  me 
no  more,  but  immediately  set  to  work  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  A sort  of  prlcis  of 
each  case  had  been  previously  prepared 
from  the  magistrate’s  report  for  Mr. 

S ’s  information  by  his  clerk,  and 

these  documents  greatly  helped  me  to 
understand  what  was  going  on.  No  lan- 
guage can  be  more  beautiful  to  listen  to 
than  either  the  Kafir  or  Zulu  tongue.  It 
is  soft  and  liquid  as  Italian,  with  just  the 
same  genile  accentuation  on  the  penulti- 
mate and  ante-penultimate  syllables,  and 
the  clicks  which  are  made  with  the 
tongue  every  now  and  then  are  part  of 
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the  language,  and  give  it  a verj'  quaint 
sound,  and  the  names  are  excessively 
harmonious. 

In  the  first  case  which  was  taken,  the 
plaintifl,  as  I said  before,  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  his  own  lo- 
cal magistrate,  and  had  therefore  come 
here  to  re-state  his  case.  The  story  was 
.slightly  complicated  by  the  plaintiff  hav- 
ing two  distinct  names  by  which  he  had 
been  known  at  different  times  of  his  life  ; 
one,  “ Tevula,"he  averred,  was  the  name 
of  his  boyhood,  and  the  other,  “ Mazum- 
ba,”  the  name  of  his  manhood.  The  na- 
tives have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
giving  their  real  names,  and  will  offer 
half-a-dozen  different  aliases,  making  it 
very  difficult  to  trace  them  if  they  are 
“ wanted,"  and  still  more  difficult  to  get 
at  the  rights  of  any  story  they  may  have 
to  tell.  However,  if  they  are  ever  frank 
and  open  to  anybody,  it  is  to  their  own 
Minister,  who  speaks  their  language  as 
well  as  they  do  themselves,  and  who  fully 
understands  their  mode  of  reasoning 
and  habit  of  mind. 

Tevula  told  his  story  extremely  well,  I 
must  say ; quietly,  but  earnestly,  and 
with  the  most  perfectly  respectful,  though 
manly  bearing.  He  sometimes  used 
graceful  and  natural  gesticulation,  but 
not  a bit  more  than  was  needed  to  give 
emphasis  to  his  oratory.  He  was  a 
strongly-built,  tall  man,  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  a soldier's  great- 
coat (for  it  was  a damp,  drizzling  day), 
bare  legs  and  feet,  and  with  nothing  on 
his  head  except  the  curious  ring  into 
which  the  men  weave  their  hair.  So 
soon  as  a youth  is  considered  old  enough 
to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  manhood,  he  begins  to  weave  his  short 
crisp  hair  over  a ring  of  grass,  which  ex- 
actly fits  the  head,  keeping  the  woolly 
hair  in  its  place  by  means  of  wax.  In 
time  the  hair  grows  perfectly  smooth  and 
shining  and  regular  over  this  foundation, 
and  the  effect  is  as  though  it  were  a ring 
of  jet  or  polished  ebony  worn  round  the 
brows.  Different  tribes  slightly  vary  the 
size  and  form  of  the  ting,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  defend- 
ant belonged  to  another  tribe,  for  his 
ring  was  half  the  size,  and  worn  at  the 
summit  of  a cone  of  combed  back-hair 
which  was  as  thick  and  close  as  a cap, 
and  indeed  looked  very  like  a grizzled 
fez.  Anvbodv  in  court  may  ask  any 
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questions  they  please,  and  in  fact  what 
w'e  should  call  cross-examine  a witness, 
but  they  did  not  do  so  whilst  I was  pres- 
ent. Every  one  listened  attentively, 
giving  a grunt  of  interest  whenever 
Tevula  made  a point,  and  this  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  always  seemed  to 
gratify  him  immensely.  But  it  was  plain 
that  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
the  Minister,  who  listened  closely  to 
every  word,  asking  now  and  then  a short 
question,  which  evidently  hit  some  logi- 
cal nait  right  on  the  head,  they  would 
abide  by  it,  and  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  fairest  and  most  equable  solution  of 
the  subject.  Here  is  a r/sum^  of  the 
first  case,  and  it  is  a fair  sample  of  the 
intricacies  attending  Kafir  lawsuits. 

Our  friend  Tevula  possessed  an  aged 
relative,  a certain  aunt  called  Mamusa, 
who  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be  in 
her  dotage,  and  consequently  her  evi- 
dence is  of  very  little  value.  But  once 
upon  a time,  long,  long  ago,  Mamusa  was 
young  and  generous.  Mamusa  had  cows, 
and  she  gave  or  lent — there  was  the  diffi- 
culty— a couple  of  heifers  to  the  defend- 
ant, whose  name  I cannot  possibly  spell, 
on  account  of  the  clicks.  Nobody  de- 
nied that  of  her  own  free-will  these  hei- 
fers had  been  bestowed  by  Mamusa  on  the 
withered-looking  little  old  man  squat- 
ting opposite,  but  the  question  is,  were 
they  a loan  or  a gift  } For  many  years 
nothing  was  done  about  these  heifers, 
but  one  fine  day  Tevula  gets  wind  of  the 
storj',  is  immediately  seized  with  a fit  of 
affection  for  his  aged  relative,  and  takes 
her  to  live  in  his  kraal,  proclaiming 
himself  her  protector  and  heir.  So  far, 
so  good.  All  this  was  in  accordance 
with  Kafir  custom,  and  the  narration  of 
this  part  of  the  story  was  received  with 
grunts  of  asseveration  and  approval  by 
the  audience.  Indeed,  Kafirs  are  as  a 
rule  to  be  depended  upon,  and  th'eir 
minds,  though  full  of  odd  prejudices  and 
quirk.s, have  a natural  bias  towards  truth. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  Tevula  began  by 
claiming,  as  heir  at  law,  though  the  old 
woman  still  lives,  twenty  cows  from  the 
defendant,  as  the  increase  of  these  hei- 
fers. he  demands  between  thirty 

and  forty.  When  asked  why  he  only 
claimed  twenty,  as  nobody  denies  that 
the  produce  of  the  heifers  hxs  increased 
to  double  that  number,  he  says  naively, 
but  without  hesitation,  that  there  is  a fee 
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to  be  paid  of  a shilling  a head  on  such  a 
claim  if  established,  and  that  he  only  had 
twenty  shillings  in  the  world,  so,  as  he 
remarked  with  a knowing  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  “What  was  the  use  of  my  claiming 
more  cows  than  I had  money  to  pay  the 
fee  for.’”  But  times  have  improved  with 
Tevula  since  then,  and  he  is  now'  in  a 
position  to  claim  the  poor  defendant’s 
whole  herd,  though  he  generously  says  he 
will  not  insist  on  his  refunding  those 
cows  which  do  not  resemble  the  original 
heifers,  and  are  not,  as  they  were,  dun 
and  red-and-white.  This  sounded  mag- 
nanimous, and  met  with  great  applause 
until  the  blear-eyed  old  defendant  re- 
marked hopelessly,  “ They  are  all  of  that 
color,”  which  changed  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  once  more.  Tevula  saw 
this  at  a glance,  and  hastened  to  im- 
prove his  position  by  narrating  an  anec- 
dote. N'o  words  of  mine  could  repro- 
duce the  dramatic  talent  that  man  dis- 
played in  his  narration.  I did  not  un- 
derstand a syllable  of  his  language,  and 
)'et  I could  gather  from  his  gestures,  his 
intonation,  and  above  all  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  hearers’  faces,  the  sort 
of  story  he  was  telling  them.  After  he 
had  finished  Mr.  S — turned  to  me  and 
briefly  translated  the  episode  with  which 
Tevula  had  sought  to  rivet  the  attention 
and  sympathies  of  the  court.  Tevula’s 
tale,  much  condensed,  was  this  : — 
Years  ago,  when  his  attention  had  first 
b^  directed  to  the  matter,  he  w'ent 
with  the  defendant  out  on  the  veldt 
to  look  at  the  herd.  No  sooner  did 
the  cattle  see  them  approaching  than 
a beautiful  little  dun-colored  heifer,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  her  grandmother, 
■Mamusa’s  cow,  left  the  others  and  ran 
up  to  him,  Tevula,  lowing  and  rub- 
bing her  head  against  his  shoulders,  and 
following  him  all  about  like  a dog.  In 
vain  did  her  reputed  owner  strive  to 
drive  her  away  : she  persisted  in  follow- 
ing Tevula  all  the  way  back  to  his  kraal, 
right  up  to  the  entrance  of  his  hut.  “ I 
was  her  master,  and  the  ‘ inkomokazi’ 
knew  it,”  cried  Tevula,  triumphantly, 
looking  round  at  the  defendant  with  a 
knowing  nod,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Beat 
that,  if  you  can  !”  Not  knowing  what 
inswer  to  make,  the  defendant  took  his 
snufl-box  out  of  his  left  ear  and  solaced 
himself  by  three  or  four  huge  pinches. 

1 started  the  hypothesis  that  Mamusa 


might  have  had  a tendresse  for  the  old 
gentleman,  and  might  have  bestowed 
these  cows  upon  him  as  a love-gift,  but 
this  idea  was  scouted  even  by  the  de- 
fendant, who  said  gravely,  “ Kafir  women 
don’t  buy  lovers  or  husbands  ; we  buy  the 
wife  we  want.”  -A  Kafir  girl  is  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  being  bought,  and  the 
more  she  costs  the  prouder  she  is.  She 
pities  English  women  whose  bridegrooms 
expect  to  receive-  instead  of  giving  mo- 
ney, and  considers  a dowry  as  a most 
humiliating  arrangement. 

I wish  I could  tell  you  how  Mamusa’s 
cows  have  finally  been  disposed  of,  but 
although  it  has  occupied  three  days,  the 
case  is  by  no  means  over  yet.  I envy 
and  admire  Mr.  S ’s  untiring  pa- 

tience and  unfailing  good  temper ; but 
it  is  just  these  qualities  which  make  his 
Kafir  subjects  (for  they  really  consider 
him  as  their  ruler)  so  certain  that  their 
affairs  will  not  be  neglected  nor  their 
interests  suffer  in  his  hands. 

Whilst  I was  listening  to  Tevula’s  ora- 
tory my  eyes  and  my  mind  sometimes 
wandered  to  the  eager  and  silent  audi- 
ence, and  1 amused  myself  by  studying 
their  strange  head-dresses.  In  most  in- 
stances the  men  wore  their  hair  in  these 
waxen  rings  to  which  I have  alluded, 
but  there  were  several  young  men  pres- 
ent who  indulged  in  purely  fancy  head- 
dresses. One  stalwart  youth  had  got 
hold  of  the  round  cardboard  lid  of  a 
collar  box,  to  which  he  had  affixed  two 
bits  of  string,  and  had  tied  it  firmly  but 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head.  .Anoth- 
er lad  had  invented  a most  extraordinary 
decoration  for  his  wool-covered  pate, 
and  one  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  describe  in  delicate  language.  He 
had  procured  the  intestines  of  some 
small  animal, — a l.amb  or  a kid, — had 
cleaned  them,  and  tied  them  tightly  at 
intervals  of  an  inch  or  two  with  string. 
This  series  of  small,  clear  bladders  he 
had  then  inflated,  and  arranged  them  in 
a sort  of  bouquet  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
skewering  tufts  of  his  crisp  hair  between, 
so  that  the  effect  resembled  a bunch  of 
bubbles,  if  there  could  be  such  a thing. 
Another  very  favorite  adornment  for  the 
head  consisted  of  a strip  of  gay  cloth  or 
ribbon,  or  even  a few  bright  threads, 
bound  tightly  like  a fillet  across  the 
brows,  and  confining  a tuft  of  feathers 
over  one  ear.  But  I suspect  all  these 
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fanciful  arrangements  were  only  worn  by  brass  or  silver  wire  on  their  straight, 
the  gilded  youth  of  a lower  class,  because  shapely  legs,  and  also  necklaces  of  lions' 
I noticed  that  the  chieftains  and  indu-  or  tigers’  claws  and  teeth  round  their 
nas,"  or  head  men  of  the  villages,  never  throats,  but  these  were  trophies  of  the 
had  recourse  to  such  frivolities.  They  chase  as  well  as  personal  ornaments. — 
wore  indeed  numerous  slender  rings  of  Evening  Hours. 
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stage.  The  following  sketch  is  intended 
simply  as  an  attempt  to  interest  English 
readers  and  travellers  in  something  more 
than  the  outward  beauties  of  Geneva. 

It  is  curious  that  a man  who  played  a 
really  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
his  time  should  owe  his  celebrity  in 
modem  times  to  a poem  based  on  an  in* 
cident  in  his  life  to  which  in  his  auto- 
biography he  scarcely  alludes,  and  writ- 
ten in  apparently  entire  ignorance  of  his 
history.  Yet  so  it  is.  Byron  wrote  the 
‘ Prisoner  of  Chillon’  when  confined  to  his 
inn  by  wet  weather,  after  a visit  to  the 
famous  dungeon,  when  he  was  aware  only 
of  the  fact — which  is  all  that  most  j>eople 
know  now — that  Bonivard  was  chained  to 
a pillar  for  four  years  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  On  this  modest  founda- 
tion of  historical  fact  the  poet  raised  the 
superstructure  of  his  ‘ Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon.' 

Mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Arc  bann’d  and  barr’d — forbidden  fare; 
Hut  this  was  for  my  father’s  faith. 

I suffer’d  chains  and  courted  death: 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  wouhf  not  forsake  ; 

And  for  that  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a hiding  place. 


Of  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
every  summer  pass  through  Geneva,  how 
many  bring  away  any  other  recollection 
of  it  than  that  of  a semicircle  of  sumptu- 
ous hotels,  pensions,  cafes,  and  shops 
fringing  the  end  of  a smiling  lake,  with 
the  ‘ blue  and  arrowy  Rhone  ’ rushing 
through  it,  and  flanked  on  the  one  side 
by  the  forest-clad  Jura,  on  the  other  by 
the  long  ridges  of  the  Salevc  and  the 
Voirons,  with  the  distant  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc  shining  between  the  two  last- 
n.amed  mountains  } .And  yet  those  who, 
either  from  c’noice  or  from  necessity, 
have  sojourned  there  for  a while  know 
that  behind  the  busy  quays  and  the  Rue 
du  Rhone,  and  all  the  turmoil  of  arriving 
and  departing  tourists,  there  rises  a medi- 
tEval  city,  with  its  tortuous  lanes,  its 
lofty  houses  and  high-pitched  gables ; 
its  recollections  of  old  ecclesiastical 
days,  when  a Prince-Bishop  endeavored 
— not  always  successfully — to  control  a 
wild  democracy ; its  Rue  de  I’Enfer, 
leading  through  the  Rue  du  Purgatoire 
into  the  Rue  de  Paradis ; its  Rue  des 
Chanoines,  where  Calvin  lived  after  the 
canons  had  shaken  the  dust  off  their 
feet  as  they  quitted  the  rebellious  city ; 
its  streets,  many  of  them  far  too  steep 
for  any  vehicle  to  ascend  : all  leading 
up  to  the  Vatican  of  Protestantism,  the 
historic  St.  Pierre,  more  impressive  in  its 
stern  simplicity  than  if  it  glowed  with  all 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  worship. 

Geneva,  indeed,  boasts  a history  such 
as  few  European  cities  can  rival.  And 
in  our  modern  days,  when  the  old  idea 
of  the  city  as  an  independent  State  is 
being  forgotten,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
look  back  upon  the  incessant  struggles 
for  liberty,  now  against  the  Bishop,  now 
against  the  Pope,  now  against  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  now  against  the  P'rench  inv.id- 
er.s,  and  almost  in  our  own  day  against 
an  intestine  oligarchy,  which  have  been 
witnessed  on  this  narrow  yet  not  ignoble 


To  represent  Francis  Boniv.nrd  as  an 
hereditary  Protestant,  as  suffering  im- 
prisonment rather  than  betray  the  faith 
for  which  his  father  suflered  martyrdom, 
is  as  grotesque  a perversion  of  the  truth 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  He  was,  in 
fact,  himself  a signal  instance  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  which  produced 
the  Reformation  ; and  though  in  his  later 
years  he  acquiesced  in  the  changes 
which  had  come  about,  yet  it  was  not  till 
after  the  hope  of  his  gains  w.as  gone, 
and  even  lo  the  last  he  seems  to  have 
been  as  la.\  in  his  religious  observances 
under  Calvin  as  he  probably  had  been 
under  the  Pope  ; he  was,  in  fact,  a man 
of  the  world,  accommodating  himself  as 
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well  as  he  could  to  the  religion  which 
happened  to  be  uppermost,  ‘ Parcus  cul- 
tor  et  infrequens,’  whether  the  cult  was 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  his  heart  prefer- 
ring the  old  regime,  because  under  it  he 
had  a rich  priory,  and  could  do  as  he 
liked,  whereas  under  the  new  he  was  de- 
pendent on  the  generosity  of  the  Council 
at  Geneva,  and  was,  moreover,  liable  to 
have  his  domestic  arrangements  made 
the  subject  of  inconvenient  investiga- 
tion ;*  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  which 
way  the  world  was  going,  and  with 
enough  of  nobility  of  nature  to  take  the 
side  of  the  many  against  the  few,  but  not 
made  of  the  stuff  from  which  martyrs 
are  produced.  And,  further,  the  two 
brothers  whom  Byron  makes  the  sharers 
of  his  dungeon,  and  whose  lingering 
death  he  watches  in  helpless  agony,  are 
an  entire  invention.  It  is  a pity  that 
Byron  should  have  written  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  for  there  was 
in  the  life  of  Bonivard  plenty  of  material 
for  a poem. 

Francis  Bonivard  was  born  in  or  about 
the  year  1497,  at  Seyssel,  then  apparent- 
ly, as  now,  forming  part  of  the  Genevese 
territory.f  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Geneva  possessed  the  advanta- 
ges, and  was  exposed  to  the  dangers,  of 
an  independent  state  surrounded  by  more 
powerful  neighbors.  For  many  years 
the  Emperor  had  acknowledged  its  in- 
dependence under  the  sovereignty  of  its 
elective  Bishop  ; but  the  Pope  was  con- 
tinually intriguing  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  to 
transfer  the  supreme  authority  from  the 
people  to  himself.  But  the  Republic  had 
a more  formidable  enemy  than  Emperor, 
or  Pope,  or  Bishop  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  very  position  of  Geneva,  as  com- 
manding the  route  between  Savoy  on 
the  one  hand  and  Burgundy  and  the  Pays 
de  V'aud  on  the  other,  made’  the  Duke 
grudge  its  independence ; and  a turbu- 
lent democracy  is  always  an  unwelcome 
neighbor  to  an  autocratic  sovereign. 
He  had  by  some  means  succeeded  in 
gaining  a footing  in  the  Republic  as 
holding  a court  of  justice  there,  and  had 


• Extraiti  du  Krgisire  du  Conseil  de  Genh  e, 
Ian.  29,  1537. 

t Genive  et  let  Suiisei.  Par  Amed4c  Roget. 
Also  an  article  on  Geneve  au  i6mc  si^clc,  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Afendes,  1869. 


placed  a Vidomne  (vice-dominum)  on 
the  island  in  the  Rhone.  But  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Bishop  by  the  citizens  was 
the  key  of  their  position  ; and  at  last,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Pope,  the  Duke  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  this  from  them.  He 
caused  a kinsman  of  his  own,*  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a prelate,  to  be  made  Bishop  ; 
and  now  the  unhappy  citizens  found 
themselves  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone.  But  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ty was  too  strong  to  be  crushed  out. 
Bands  of  patriotic  youths,  unable  to  re- 
sist openly,  kept  up  a spirit  of  secret  in- 
subordination in  the  city,  and,  under  the 
title  of  Enfans  de  la  Ville,  annoyed  the 
Duke's  functionaries  by  small  acts  of 
lawlessness,  while  they  were  careful  to 
give  no  handle  for  proceedings  against 
them.  Among  these  was  Francis  Boni- 
vard. It  is  indeed  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  found  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  for  all  his  interests  lay  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Duke  and  the  Bishop. 
His  uncle  had  been  Prior  of  the  impor- 
tant monastery  of  St.  Victor;  and  before 
his  death  he  resigned  this  apparently 
wealthy  preferment  in  favor  of  the 
youthful  F'rancis,  then  only  thirteen 
years  old.  But  although,  besides  the 
Priory  of  St.  Victor,  Bonivard  held  also 
a Canonry  of  St.  Pierre,  he  was  never 
ordained  ; he  might  have  had  a voice  in 
the  chapter  if  he  would  have  been  made 
priest,  but  this  he  always  refused,  and 
held  his  preferments,  as  was  common  at 
that  time,  as  mere  benefida.  As  prior,  he 
ranked  next  to  the  Bishop  ; his  private 
and  ecclesiastical  property  made  him  an 
important  personage  ; yet  he  risked  both 
his  preferment  and  his  liberty  in  the 
popular  cause.  At  last,  in  1519,!  the 
Duke  visited  Geneva  in  person  ; in  con- 
junction with  the  Bishop  he  set  about  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  order  by  impris- 
oning, torturing,  beheading,  and  hanging 
the  supporters  of  the  popular  party,  ‘ en 
sorte  que  c’^tait  line  piti^.’  At  this 
juncture  the  connection  between  Boni- 
vard’s  head  and  his  shoulders  was  very 
far  from  secure ; but  he  escaped  dis- 
guised as  a monk  (though  he  was  a prior, 
the  monastic  dress  seems  to  have  been 
an  unusual  one  with  him),  and  thus 


• In  1513,  Genive,  par  R.  Rcy. 
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saved  his  life,  though  he  lost  his  priory. 
-After  some  years,  indeed,  he  succeeded 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  getting  his 
priory  restored ; but  as  the  Duke  refused 
to  allow  him  to  receive  its  revenues, 
which  unfortunately  arose  from  lands  in 
the  territory  of  Savoy,  it  is  probable 
tha,t  he  set  but  little  value  on  the  title 
and  the  ecclesiastical  position.  At  this 
time,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
considerable  straits ; his  own  pro]>erty 
being  practically  lost  to  him,  his  only 
ostensible  means  of  living  consisted  in  a 
small  allowance  which  he  received  from 
the  Genevese  Republic ; and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  received  any  assistance 
from  his  own  family,  with  whom  bis  in- 
tercourse seems  for  a long  time  to  have 
almost  ceased. 

At  last,  however,  in  1530,  Bonivard 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  a safe 
conduct  to  go  to  visit  his  aged  mother  at 
Seyssel.  During  his  absence  a slander- 
ous story  was  circulated  in  Geneva,  that 
he  had  gone  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  with 
the  Duke  against  the  liberties  of  the  Re- 
public. The  calumny  so  far  succeeded 
in  its  object,  that  Bonivard  was  afraid  to 
return,  and  outstayed  the  six  months  for 
which  his  safe  conduct  was  available. 
He  applied  for  a renewal,  which  was 
given,  apparently  in  ambiguous  form ; 
he  left  Seyssel,  probably  intending  to  go 
to  Freiburg,  at  that  time  closely  allied  to 
Geneva,  but  in  passing  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Vaud  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  the  Duke’s  retainers,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  off  to  Chillon. 

And  now  began  the  six  years'  impris- 
onment which,  though  to  the  prisoner 
himself  it  may  well  have  seemed,  as  he 
wrote  his  autobiography  in  his  old  age, 
simply  an  incident  in  an  adventurous 
and  chequered  life,  has  by  a curious  ca- 
price of  fortune  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion  some  three  centuries  later,  and 
drawn  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  dun- 
geon where  he  was  confined.  For  the 
first  two  years  he  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  respect  and  consideration, 
and  to  have  lived  with  the  governor  of 
the  castle ; but  in  1532  the  Duke  him- 
self visited  Chillon,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  confined  in  the  well-known  ‘ souter- 
rain,’  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  into  which  scanty  rays  of  light 
struggle  through  the  barred  windows, 
and  where  the  tourist  with  difficulty  de- 


Juiy. 

ciphers  the  lines  which  his  hand-book 
duly  quotes, 

Chillon,  ihy  prison  is  a holy  place, 

and  gazes  with  reverence  on  the  foot- 
prints worn  in  the  rock  by  the  prisoner 
of  whose  existence  he  has  just  for  the 
first  time  heard. 

Here,  then,  Bonivard  languished  for 
four  years,  not  by  any  means  a martyr 
for  Protestantism,  nor  even  for  liberty, 
but  a victim  of  circumstances,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  of  a powerful  ene- 
my, whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  him 
out  of  mischief.  True,  if  he  had  been 
content  to  side  from  the  first  with  the 
Duke  against  the  Republic,  he  might 
have  kept  his  prior)',  and  he  would  never 
have  been  the  ]>risoner  of  Chillon ; he 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  chosen  the 
weaker,  though  the  nobler  side,  and  of 
having  suffered  for  it ; yet  it  is  difficult 
to  credit  him  with  any  very  exalted  form 
of  self-devotion.  I.ike  Chaucer’s  monk, 
he 

Hclde  after  the  newe  world  the  trace ; 

he  saw  that  the  cause  of  liberty  was  des- 
tined to  prevail,  he  chose  his  side  accord- 
ingly, and  he  had  nobility  of  mind 
enough  not  to  desert  it  when  to  be  faith- 
ful to  it  entailed  suffering  and  loss.  At 
length,  on  March  29,  1536,  the  castle  was 
taken  by  the  united  forces  of  Berne  and 
Geneva ; in  the  words  of  the  Genevese 
Registers,  ‘ Nos  gens  y ont  trouv6  Mes- 
sire  F.  Bonivard  et  autres  pris  sur  la  foi 
des  gentils,  et  Ic  peuple  s'est  bien  r<l- 
joui  de  Icur  liberation.’*  Bonivard  was 
brought  in  triumph  to  Geneva ; but  it 
was  to  a very  different  Geneva  from 
that  which  he  had  quitted  some  seven 
years  before  the  Reformation.  The 
Reformation,  like  one  of  those  tor- 
rents which,  long  pent  up  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  at  length 
burst  their  barriers  and  carry  all  before 
them,  had  in  those  few  years  passed  over 
Geneva,  and  swept  away  well-nigh  all 
the  old  landmarks.  The  Bishop  was 
gone  ; the  canons,  priests,  monks  were 
gone;  the  Duke’s  Vidomne  w.as  gone ; and 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of  which  Boni- 
vard had  enjoyed  a comfortable  share, 
were  gone  also.  There  was  no  more 
Priory  of  St.  Victor,  no  more  Canonry  of 
St.  Pierre  for  him ; henceforth  he  must 


* Regislre  du  Comeit,  1536. 
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live  as  he  could.  The  Council  of  Gene- 
va was  not  unmindful  of  his  services  to 
their  cause,  but  the  Republic  was  poor, 
and  money  was  urgently  needed  for  pur- 
poses of  defence ; Bonivard  could  only 
obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship,  a house 
tolivein,  and  a small  pecuniary  allow- 
ance. After  a while,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  live,  he  complained  to  the  Bern- 
ese of  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
allies ; and  on  their  intervention  the 
Council  granted  him  a yearly  pension  of 
140  d'or,  besides  800  to  pay  his 
debts.  But  he  must  have  found  the  Ge- 
neva of  Calvin  a very  different  j)lace  to 
live  in  from  the  Geneva  of  old  days. 
The  Council  now  exercised  a vigilant  su- 
pen-ision  over  the  domestic  life  ot  the 
citizens.  In  January  1537,  less  than  a 
year  after  his  return,  Bonivard  was  cited 
before  the  Council  tor  irregularity  ot 
conduct,  and  was  ordered  to  make  a 
change  in  his  establishment.  Frequem- 
ly  aftenvards  he  wis  cited  for  various 
offences — sometimes  he  was  excommuni- 
cated ; sometimes  he  was  reprimanded. 
Once,  having  received  into  his  house 
in  his  later  years,  when  he  might  have 
supposed  that  no  scandal  could  have 
arisen,  a person,  formerly  a nun,  to 
whom  he  was  under  promise  of  marriage, 
he  was  punished,  not  by  imprisonment, 
but  by  enforced  attendance  at  sermons 
on  Sundays  and  Wedne.sdays.  The 
Council  may  indeed  have  thought  that 
this  was  the  severest  punishment  they 
could  inflict,  for  in  the  matter  of  attend- 
ance at  church  Bonivard  was  incorrigi- 
ble. And  it  gives  one  a curious  insight 
into  the  state  of  things  at  Geneva  when 
one  finds  a man  past  middle  age,  who 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  ot  his  time,  summoned  before  the 
Council,  like  an  undergraduate  before 
the  dean  of  his  college,  lor  insufficient 
attendance  at  Divine  worship.  As  Prior 
of  St.  Victor,  Bonivard,  though  not  a 
priest,  must  no  doubt  have  been  a celi- 
bate ; but  in  his  later  days  at  Geneva  he 
made  up  for  lost  time,  having  married 
four  times  between  his  release  in  1536 
and  his  death  in  1570.  His  fourih  wile, 
Catherine  de  Courtavone,  was  the  per- 
son mentioned  above ; her  subsequent 
history  affords  a terrible  illustration  of 
the  stern  discipline  maintained  at  this 
time  in  the  Republic.  She  was  accused 
after  her  marriage  with  Bonivard  of  mis- 


conduct w ith  an  ex-monk  ; on  their  con- 
viction, he  was  beheaded,  and  she  sewn 
in  a sack  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 

It  was  probably  in  Bonivard’s  later 
years,  when  the  stirring  scenes  cf  his  po- 
litical life  were  over,  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  literary  work.  AVe  are  told, 
indeed,  that  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Chillon  he  composed  ‘tant  en  latin  qu’en 
tran9ais  beaucoup  de  menues  pensees  et 
ballades  but  his  Chronicles  of  Geneva,* 
a considerable  work,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  history  of  his  own  times,  was  more 
likely  to  be  composed  during  his  long 
residence  in  the  city.  He  ahso  wrote  a 
book — apparently  no  longer  extant — 
against  the  old  religion,  in  which  we  may- 
conceive  that  he  could  be  heartier  in  his 
attack  on  the  old  than  in  his  defence  of 
the  new.  Indeed,  in  another  work,  a 
history  of  the  Popes  of  the  day,  entitled 
Aeizu’s  et  Devis  de  la  Source  de  t Idoldirie, 
he  gives  his  opinion  very  plainly  of  the 
‘ diflormes  relormateurs,’  as  he  calls 
them.  ‘ Nous  avons  dit  par  ci-devant 
beaucoup  de  maux  des  papes  et  des 
leurs;  mais  quel  bien  pourrons-nous  dire 
des  notres.  Ce  monde  est  tail  i dos 
d’ane ; si  un  fardeau  penche  d’un  cote  et 
vous  le  voulez  redresser  et  le  mettre  ,iu 
milieu,  il  n’y  demeurera  guferes,  mais 
penchera  de  I’autre.  Aussi  Ciceron  en 
la  guerre  citoyenne  entre  Pompee  et  C6- 
sar,  requis  d’un  chacun  cold  disait, 
“ Quern  fugiam  scio,  ad  quern  nescio."  ’ 
Thus  in  matters  of  religion  Bonivard, 
though  far  inferior  to  Erasmus  both  in 
mind  and  character,  yet  seems  to  have 
occupied  somewhat  the  same  position, 
unable  to  go  heartily  with  either  party — 
seeing  the  evils  of  the  old  too  clearly  to 
be  a Conservative,  and  perceiving  the  dan- 
gers of  the  new  too  keenly  to  be  a Re- 
former ; standing  somewhat  apart,  refus- 
ing to  utter  party  cries  of  which  he 
could  discern  the  hollowness,  and  in- 
clined to  exclaim  sadly,  ‘ A mad  world, 
my  masters  ! ’ In  politics,  too,  Bonivard 
was  an  eclectic  ; he  declares  that  he  had 
always  preferred  a republic  to  a mon- 
archy, especially  a hereditary  monarchy  ; 
but  he  liked  a democracy  no  better  than 
a despotism,  and  seems  to  h.ave  been 
feeliner  after  some  kind  of  representative 
government  which  should  avoid  the 

* Called  by  M.  Rey,  ‘ La  source  la  plus  pr6- 
cieusc  de  noire  histoire.' 
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tyranny  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
many.  Some  lines  ot  his  arc  extant 
which  express  in  admirably  epigramma- 
tic form  the  good-humored  cynicism  of 
the  man  : 

uand  scrom  heureuses  provinces, 
oyaumes,  villes  ct  villages? 

euand  Ton  fera  sages  les  princes 
u (qu'est  plus  court)  princes  les  sages. 

There  is  something  in  Bonivard  which 
reminds  one  of  Horace;  but  the  ‘ Epi- 
curi  de  grege  porcus  ’ was  more  at  home 
in  Pagan  Rome  than  he  would  have  been 
in  Christian  and  Calvinist  Geneva.  We 
can  fancy  that  if  Horace  had  been  com- 
pelled by  a decree  of  the  Senate  to  at- 
tend sermons  twice  a week,  and  to  give 
up  his  stroll  on  the  Via  Sacra  on  Sun- 
days, he  would  have  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  complied  with  as  good  a grace 
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as  he  could,  especially  if  he  had  been  in 
receipt  of  a yearly  stipend  on  account  of 
his  good  service  at  Philippi ; but  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  take  a less 
genial  view  of  men  and  things,  and  to 
conceal  a cynical  contempt  under  a de- 
cent outward  conformity.  Times  of 
violent  change  are  sure  to  produce  this 
effect  upon  some  characters ; men  who 
can  see  two  sides  to  a question  can  rare- 
ly be  eager  reformers  or  zealous  party 
leaders  ; their  place  is  rather  to  criticise, 
to  moderate,  to  mediate  if  possible  be- 
tween extreme  views.  Such  men  must 
needs  stand  aloof  from  the  battle ; but  it 
is  in  the  battle  that  great  deeds  are  done. 
Bonivard  and  Erasmus  could  see  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  side  of  the 
Reformation ; but  Calvin  and  Luther 
fought  the  battle  of  religious  freedom. — 
Fraser  s Magazine. 
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It  is  lamentable  and  discouraging  to 
reflect  how  little  progress  the  human  in- 
tellect has  been  able  to  make  towards 
the  solution  of  some  questions  among 
the  most  important  that  can  occupy  it. 
One  of  these  questions,  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  spirit  in  the  universe, 
tvas  disputed  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducces  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  has 
been  disputed  ever  since,  and,  in  these 
latter  days,  has  separated  disputants 
more  widely  than  when  the  argument 
was  young.  For  although  one  must  sup- 
pose that  the  extreme  of  materialism  had 
iieen  reached  by  the  Sadducees,  who  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
acknowledged  the  being  of  neither  angel 
nor  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  until  the  last 
century  no  philosopher  went  so  far  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  matter,  and  to 
affirm  of  spirit  what  the  materialists 
affirm  of  substance — namely,  th.at  it  is 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  everything 
in  nature.  Idealism,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  non-existence  of  matter,  has  had  very 
little  success,  because  men  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  discredit  the  evidence  of 
their  senses. 

"When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  ‘There  was  no 
mailer’  — 

And  proved  il — 'Iwas  riomatter  what  he  said  : 

They  say  his  system  ’lis  in  vain  to  batter. 


Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head  ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it?' — 

wrote  one  of  our  wittiest  poets ; and 
Materialism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 
existence of  spirit  or  soul,  also  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  converts,  because  men 
refuse  to  surrender  an  internal  conviction 
that  they  are  in  part  immortal. 

Between  idealism  and  materialism 
there  have  been  very  numerous  shades 
of  opinion — more,  probably,  than  I ever 
heard  of,  and  far  more  than  I could  pre- 
sume to  claim  acquaintance  with.  I can- 
not write  philosophically  about  any  ; but 
about  two  doctrines,  which  are  more  or 
less  attracting  attention  at  present,  1 
should  like  to  set  down  a few  words. 

The  fonner  of  these  is  Spiritualism. 
We  hear  constantly  that  the  existence  of 
innumerable  spirits  is  easily  and  fre- 
quently made  plain  to  the  senses ; that 
our  atmosphere  is  thick  with  spirits  who, 
under  certain  conditions,  can  be  seen, 
heard,  and  felt ; that  the  powers  of  these 
spirits  are  very  great  and,  to  us,  marvel- 
lous. Spirits,  we  are  assured,  are  not 
only  willing  to  manifest  their  presence 
when  invoked  ; they  often  intrude  them- 
selves where  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
can  be  disagreeable  and  annoying.  Ev- 
ery one  in  England  and  America  has  by 
this  time  heard  or  read  testimony  of  the 
doings  of  these  spirits ; if  he  has  not,  as 
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many  affirm  that  they  have,  made  ac- 
quaintance with  them  personally.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  cite  numer- 
ous instances,  or  to  state  all  that  is  con- 
tended for  on  their  behalf.  But  I will 
mention  the  last  striking  narrative  that 
has  come  in  my  way,  not  doubting  that 
it  will  be  found  closely  to  resemble  the 
majority  of  modern  experiences  in  the 
same  field. 

It  happened  that,  a few  months  since, 
I was  in  a foreign  city  where  a well- 
known  medium  was  also  residing.  He 
was  frequently  to  be  seen  in  public  ; but 
I did  not,  during  his  stay,  hear  of  any 
appointed  s/ance,  or  any  spiritual  mani- 
festation in  that  city.  After  his  depart- 
ure it  chanced  that  I sojourned  in  the 
hotel  where  he  had  been  staying,  and 
where  many  of  those  who  had  been  his 
fellow-guests  still  remained.  A few  days 
after  my  commencing  my  residence 
there,  some  other  new-comer  complained 
at  dinner  of  noises  which  disturbed  his 
rest  at  night.  “ Noises  !”  echoed  half  a 
dozen  voices  ; “ why,  it  is  the  quietest 
house  in  the  city — notoriously  so.”  The 
stranger  didn’t  know ; he  could  only 
say  he  heard  people  constantly  moving 
about  in  the  night,  and  the  oddest  sounds 
as  of  things  thrown  or  dragged  about, 
workmen  at  their  work,  persons  shouting 
or  laughing  at  a little  distance,  and  so 
on.  At  this  there  was  quite  an  excite- 
ment, the  majority  of  the  hearers,  jealous 
for  the  peaceful  character  of  the  house, 
protesting  in  earnest  tones  that  the  new- 
comer must  be  mistaken.  He,  however, 
was  not  going  to  be  talked  out  of  be- 
lief in  the  evidence  of  his  senses ; and 
the  Contention  waxed  warm,  and  might 
have  become  angry,  had  not  an  elderly 
lady  interposed  by  asking  the  complain- 
ant if  he  did  not  inhabit  a certain 
number  on  a certain  flat ! When  he 
said  that  those  W'ere  his  number  and 
<'tage,  she  answered  quietly,  ” Yes,  I 
thought  so.  Those  are  the  apart- 
ments which  were  inhabited  last  by 

Mr.  ” (the  medium).  “ I am  not 

Surprised  at  your  hearing  noises  there.” 
Then  a general  conviction  lighted  on  all 
the  champions  of  the  house.  Oh,  if  its 
that,”  said  they,  “ of  course  it's  another 
thing  : those  noises  are  different.”  Lit- 
tle by  little,  then,  it  came  to  be  men- 
tioned how  the  great  medium  had  really 
desired  perfect  quiet  during  his  stay  ; 


but  the  spirits  would  not  let  him  rest,  and 
were  always  calling  his  attention  night 
and  day  ; there  used  to  be  such  curious 
sounds  about  those  rooms ! I ven- 
tured to  observe  that  as  the  medium 
was  now  in  another  and  a distant 
place,  that  was  a reason  why  the  spirits 
who  were  so  fond  of  his  company 
should  not  make  noises  in  the  hotel. 
But  all  the  answer  I got  to  this  was,  “ Yes, 
you  would  think  so ; but  they  are  not 
quick  to  leave  a place  once  they  get 
used  to  it.”  It  certainly  seemed  to  me 
that  the  conduct  of  the  spirits  would 
have  been  more  consistent  if  they  had 
not  remained  to  make  themselves  disa- 
greeable after  he  for  whose  sake  they 
came  had  departed.  And  I thought  but 
little  more  on  the  subject,  these  vulgar 
nocturnal  disturbances  not  recommend- 
ing spiritualism  to  my  consideration  at 
all 

Some  days  later  I and  one  or  two 
more  of  the  lately-arrived  guests  sat  to- 
gether in  the  salon  conversing,  when  we 
were  joined  by  a lady  who  had  been 
resident  in  the  house  for  two  or  three- 
months.  She  happened  to  mention  the 
medium,  whereupon  we  asked  whether 
she  had  known  much  about  him  while 
they  were  in  the  house  together ; and 
she  said  that  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  him  since  the  time  of  her  coming 
thither,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
stay  she  had  known  him  rather  intimately. 
He  asked  whether  she  believed  that  the 
nightly  noises  had  any  connection  with 
him,  and  she  said  she  really  could  not 
tell ; everything  about  the  spiritual  world 
was  so  strange  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  Had  she  ever  witnessed 
any  of  these  strange  things  } we  asked. 
Well,  yes ; she  had  witnessed  a great 
many  strange  things.  Let  me  state  in 
brief  that  she  did  not  at  first  answer  at 
all  readily  to  our  inquiries,  but  that  she 
yielded  by  degrees  to  pressure,  spoke 
after  a time  with  less  reserve,  and  finally 
became  communicative.  The  substance 
of  what  she  told  was  as  follows.  The 
company  in  the  house,  knowing  that  they 
had  a person  of  some  celebrity  among 
them,  greatly  desired  to  witness  some 
manifestation  of  his  power.  They  be- 
sought him  to  hold  seances.  But  this  he 
persistently  refused  to  do,  saying  that  he 
was  there  for  repose — repose,  indeed, 
from  these  very  stances  which  had  been 
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wearing  his  nervous  system  more  than  he 
could  endure.  Howbeit,  though  this 
was  his  answer  to  the  guests  as  a body, 
he  had  some  few  intimate  acquaintances 
whom  he  invited  occasionally  to  spend 
an  evening  with  him,  and  to  whom  he 
would  say  that,  althougli  he  would  do 
nothing  calculated  to  bring  sjurits  to 
meet  them,  yet  they  must  not  be  surpris- 
ed at  anything  they  might  see,  as  spirits 
would  present  themselves  unbidden 
sometimes,  and  be  very  demonstrative. 
The  strange  things  which  occurred  at 
these  reunions  were  a good  deal  talked 
about  in  whispers,  and  led  the  excluded 
portion  of  the  guests  to  make  strong 
efforts  to  obtain  the  entree  to  the  medi- 
um's rooms.  Very  few,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  this.  The  lady  who  narrated 
these  things  made  no  endeavor  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  rather  shrank  from  that  which 
so  many  desired,  being  inclined  to  look  on 
spiritualism  as  imposture,  and  having  a 
great  dislike  to  tricks  and  suqjrises. 
Hut  a friend  of  hers  who  had  been  great- 
ly impressed  by  what  she  had  seen  on 
ner  visits  (being  one  of  the ////<•),  induced 
the  medium  to  invite  her,  and  then  im- 
portuned her  until  she  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. Her  first  astonishment  after  she 
entered  the  weird  precincts  was  caused 
by  the  table  at  which  she  and  others 
wcie  sitting,  mounting  suddenly  towards 
the  ceiling  apropos  to  nothing.  She  was 
so  much  frightened  as  to  be  incapable  of 
motion  ; bui  one  or  two  gentlemen  who 
were  present  ran,  as  the  table  descended, 
to  catch  or  steady  some  lamps  and  other 
frangible  articles  which,  having  been 
lifted  with  it,  were  now  greatly  inclined 
from  the  vertical.  The  medium  entreat- 
ed them  not  to  trouble  themselves,  as  no 
mischief  would  happen — they  would  take 
care  that  nothing  fell  off.  Presently  the 
table  came  down  with  a bang,  all  stand- 
ing. There  were  several  other  incidents 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  ali  of  which 
I do  not  pretend  to  remember,  my  atten- 
tion having  been  mainly  directed  to  what 
befell  my  lady  informant  personally. 
.She  w.as  sitting  on  a chair,  not  very  close 
to  any  one  ; the  medium  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  opposite,  was  sitting  with  his 
arms  folded.  She  felt  her  dress  pulled, 
and,  looking  down  towards  her  feet,  saw 
a hand  at  the  place  where  the  pull  had 
been  given  ; then  she  was  sensible  of  a 
hand  pressing  hers,  which  it  continued 
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to  do  for  some  little  while,  and  a voice 

said  to  her  softly,  “ I am  ,” 

(giving  two  names)  ; “ don't  go  on  crying 
so  much  on  my  account.”  She  had  lost  a 
son  Some  months  before  at  another  place. 
The  names  given  to  her  x.ere  the  Chris- 
tian names  of  that  son.  She  assured  us 
that  she  recognised  the  hand,  and  that 
something  was  added  to  the  above  spoken 
sentence,  which  she  did  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible for  any  one  but  herself  in  that  city 
to  have  understood.  Replying  to  a ques- 
tion from  one  of  us,  she  said  she  did  not 
know  wh.it  to  think  of  the  occurrence  : 
some  being  with  extraordinary  know- 
ledge had  addressed  her,  but  whether 
that  being  was  the  spirit  of  her  son,  or 
some  other  being  personating  that  spirit, 
was  doubtful  to  her.  The  whole  scene 
was  very  painful,  and  had  not  been  re- 
peated. Subsequently,  through  the  sick- 
ness of  a third  person,  the  acquaintance 
of  this  lady  and  the  medium  became 
rather  intimate,  and  she  sometimes 
walked  abroad  under  his  escort.  On 
such  occasions  she  would  leel  her  dress 
pulled  from  the  side  or  from  behind 
more  or  less  frequently  in  the  course  of 
her  walk.  When  first  this  hapjKmed  she 
involuntarily  looked  round  to  see  who 
had  claimed  her  attention  ; but,  seeing 
no  one,  she  walked  on  much  piur.led  by 
the  circumstance.  After  she  had  made 
one  or  two  ot  these  halts,  the  medium 
told  her  that  he  perceived  what  was  the 
matter,  and  recommended  her  not  to 
notice  the  pulls  ii  they  should  be  repeat- 
ed, adding  that  he  could  hardly  ever  stir 
abroad  without  encountering  them,  and 
that  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
his  companionship  that  they  were  occur- 
ring. When  she  had  finished  her  narra- 
tive we  naturally  expressed  our  astonish- 
ment at  beings  coming  from  another 
world  to  do  errands  to  this  world,  and 
either  not  c.aring  to  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  identity,  or  else  being 
unable  to  give  a convincing  account  of 
themselves.  To  this  the  l.idy  replied 
that  she  had  made  remarks  ot  the  same 
purport  to  the  medium,  who  had  said 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  spirits  as 
they  chose  to  present  themselves,  .and 
that  he  was  quite  un.able  to  explain  their 
habits,  or  to  control  them  in  any  way. 

I give  entire  credit  to  the  sincerity  of 
this  lady  ; and  I believe  there  are  very 
many  persons  as  imparti.al  as  myself  as 
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to  this  subject  who  h.ave  heard  equally 
honest  evidence  of  similar  facts.  I 
know  of  one  instance  where  tiie  spirits 
were  either  unable  to  indicate  clearly 
what  they  meant,  or  else  where  they  di- 
verted themselves  at  the  expense  of  hu- 
man feeling.  A young  lady,  a near  con- 
nection ot  mine,  not  a spiritualist,  was 
absent  irom  her  home  on  a visit,  and  one 
day  spent  a few  hours  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  who  was  a medium.  She  was  one 
of  several  guests.  It  was  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a stance  during  the  visit, 
and  the  hostess  having  consented,  a good 
many  ol  the  not  uncommon  phenomena 
were  exhibited  ; that  is,  a table  was  lilt- 
ed, persons  holding  pencils  were  made 
to  write  words  by  extraneous  direction 
of  • their  hands,  announcements  were 
made  by  rapping,  and  so  on.  During 
the  proceedings  the  medium  announced 
that  a message  had  been  given  for  my 
relative,  who  was  simply  an  observer  of 
the  proceedings.  The  purport  of  the 
message  was  that  the  young  lady’s 
mother  w;is  very  ill.  She  was  seriously 
alarmed  at  this  announcement,  knowing 
that  oftentimes  these  communications 
were  correct,  and  she  at  once  made  a 
reference  to  her  home,  asking  whether 
or  not  her  mother  was  ill.  Her  mother 
was  not  ill,  and  the  error  was  never  ex- 
plained. It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
those  spiritual  appearances  and  acts  can- 
not be  exhibited  publicly  before  both 
sides,  spiritualists  and  anti-spiritualists, 
so  that  the  controversy  might  be  brought 
to  issue.  Yet,  as  things  stand,  some 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  doctrine. 

I think  it- ought  to  be  taken  as  proved 
that  very  many  things  have  been,  and 
are  continually  being,  witnessed  which 
are  not  traceable  to  any  known  terres- 
trial agency,  or  to  any  agency,  with  the 
terrestrial  effects  of  which  men  are 
familiar,  though  it  may  not  be  itself 
terrestrial  (as  the  light  ot  the  sun,  the 
attraction  of  the  compass-needle),  yet 
which  must  proceed  from  rational  be- 
ings. Once  this  is  admitted,  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits  will  hardly  be  denied. 
This  is  something  gained ; but,  against 
the  materialist,  not  much.  For  the  lat- 
ter may  still  say  : “ I don’t  care  whether 
or  not  spirits  may  exist  somewhere  in 
nature ; I say  that  there  is  no  need  ol 
spirit  to  account  for  anything  we  know 
or  experience." 
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I might  here  be  reminded  that  he  who 
believes  these  spiritual  manifestations  to 
be  genuine,  has  the  witness  of  the  spirits 
themselves  as  to  many  of  them  being  the 
souls  of  human  beings  who  once  lived 
on  the  earth.  But  I have  not  let  slip  the 
recollection  of  their  testimony^  I am 
only  tsaubled  with  doubt  concerning  it ; 
I think  there  is  question  of  their  credi- 
bility. The  fondness  of  the  spirits  for 
darkened  rooms,  their  decidedly  myste- 
rious proceedings,  their  sparing  and  un- 
satisfactory communications,  and  the 
utter  uselessness  of  many  of  their  most 
startling  deeds,  are  fatal  to  confidence. 
Thus  spiritualism  does  not,  I fear,  prove 
that  which  many  believers  would  be  glad 
to  prove ; namely,  that  those  who  have 
preceded  us  on  the  earth  certainly  had 
souls — that  there  are  spirits  who  influ- 
ence and  control  matter — that  matter  is 
the  creation  of  spirit.  They  already 
know  this  by  faith  ; but  their  faith  will 
not  confound  profane  opponents  as  sen- 
sible demonstration  would.  Hope  to 
convince  materialists  and  infidels  we  may 
not,  even  if  we  were  able  to  confront 
them  with  disembodied  spirits ; for  have 
they  not  refused  to  hear  Moses  and  the 
prophets  ? But  we  might  by  such  means 
do  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  their 
doctrines. 

If  the  spirits  who  rap,  and  whisper, 
and  direct  elbows,  and  pull  dresses,  do 
not  help  us  to  prove  that  they  are  what 
they  represent  themselves  to  be,  the  next 
question  is — Can  we  learn  anything  at 
all  from  them,  or  by  means  of  them  ? 
We  can  judge  them  only  as  we  should 
judge  hum.an  beings  who  might  act 
as  they  do.  We  must  credit  them 
with  a knowledge  of  much  that  has  hap- 
pened on  the  earth,  and  of  our  relations 
to  occurrences.  They  show  us  that  they 
possess  certain  powers  over  matter  ; but 
these  powers  would  seem  to  be  much  re- 
stricted, and  in  open  daylight  and  before 
numerous  witnes.ses,  inoperative.  The 
spirits  act  under  control.  Their  prefer- 
ence of  darkness,  their  want  of  candor, 
their  impotence  for  good,  would  make 
them  appear  bad  characters : they  lie 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  evil  spir- 
its. One  can  form  no  opinion  of  their 
dispositions;  they  do  not  show  them- 
selves to  be  malignant  or  benevolent.  It 
is  only  by  a knowledge  of  spirits  ac- 
quired otherwise  than  through  them — 
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that  is  to  say,  by  a religious  belief — that 
one  knows  what  to  think  of  them. 

Some  of  those  who  interest  themselves 
in  spiritualism  affirm  that  spirits  such  as 
those  about  whom  1 have  been  writing 
can  and  do  influence  men’s  minds. 
They  might  possibly  give  proof  that  they 
do  so ; but  I think  this  has  not  been 
proved.  If  it  be  true,  however,  how  com- 
pletely does  the  truth  harmonise  with 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  ! And  there 
is  another  idea  suggested  by  the  some- 
what annoying  and  wanton  tricks  of 
these  spirits.  The  affairs  in  which  they 
choose  to  make  their  agency  appear  may 
be  unimportant ; but  we  can  imagine 
cases  of  more  importance  where  the 
agency  is  concealed,  but  v/here  it  is 
hurtful  or  destructive.  .Accidents  or 
diseases  may  be  spirits'  work,  if  table- 
lifting,  dress-pulling,  music,  or  drawing 
be  so.  And  possession  by  spirits  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  New  Testament  no  longer 
looks  obsolete,  but  is  once  more  fright- 
fully real  and  modern  to  the  mind  when 
we  reflect  that  there  are  spirits  contin- 
ually about  us  whose  nature  permits 
them  to  meddle  freely  with  matter. 
Most  serious  views  are  thus  opened. 

I have  read  sometimes  of  philosophi- 
cal persons  attending  stfariecs  with  the  in- 
tention of  testing  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
paritions ; but  they  would  appear  to  have 
tested  the  media,  not  the  spirits.  The 
trials  were  as  to  whether  the  media  were 
■or  were  not  impostors  and  mere  prac- 
tisers  upon  human  credulity.  Hut  these 
philosophical  persons,  though  they  may 
have  damaged  the  reputation  of  some  of 
the  mediums,  have  not  succeeded  in 
proving  spiritualism  itself  to  be  mere 
imposture.  And  such  being  the  case,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  sober- 
minded  persons  who  do  not  deny  that 
spirits  manifest  themselves  to  those  in 
the  flesh,  would  take  pains  to  try  the 
dispositio.is,  powers,  and  conditions  of 
the  spirits,  and  would  let  the  world  know 
the  results  of  their  experiments.  If 
nothing  can  be  elicited  from  or  of  them 
beyond  the  coups-dc-th^dtre  now  so  well 
.known  by  experience  or  report,  the  sus- 
picion of  their  being  untruthful  and  oth- 
erwise evil  will  be  strengthened  ; if  any- 
thing can  be  made  clear  concerning 
them,  our  science  will  have  advanced. 

The  second  doctrine  which  I design 
to  consider  is  the  disbelief  in  the  exist- 
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ence  of  evil  spirits.  If  this  had  been 
the  creed  of  only  one  or  two  eccentrics, 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  notice  ; but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  a postponement  of 
all  recollection  of  bad  spirits  has  of  late 
been  becoming  only  too  common  among 
us.  It  boots  not  to  inquire  why,  in  this 
age,  the  idea  has  become  wearisome  and 
disagreeable  ; perhaps  it  is  because  in  for- 
mer ages  it  was  made  too  prominent,  and 
led  to  superstitious  belief  in  witchcraft, 
incantations,  traffic  with  fiends,  and  so 
on  ; but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  has 
certainly  become  unpalatable.  Now  it 
should  not  be  a question  of  liking  or  dis- 
liking, but  a question  of  faith ; and 
those  who  will  think  seriously  must  soon 
perceive  that  our  religious  system  will 
not  cohere  without  the  evil  spirits,  and 
that,  however  godly-minded  we  may  be, 
we  arc  safe  neither  in  our  understanding 
of  the  divine  will,  nor  against  the  assaults 
of  the  infidel,  if  we  do  not  confess  the 
possible  existence  of  these  too  important 
beings.  It  seems  a contradiction  to  call 
one's  self  Christian,  and  then  to  deny 
that  there  are  malignant  spirits  who  pos- 
sess tremendous  powers,  who  can  misdi- 
rect the  course  of  things  in  this  world, 
and  to  a certain  extent  dispose  of  world- 
ly things,  opposing  and  thwarting  in  a 
permitted  degree  the  providence  of  God. 
Our  hopes  for  hereafter  may  in  a sense 
be  said  to  rest  upon  the  personality, 
wickedness,  and  power  of  evil  spirits, 
because  we  arc  distinctly  told  that  God 
sent  His  Son  into  this  world  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 
In  another  place  we  read  that  the  Son 
of  God  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners. Thus  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  destruction  of  the  devil's 
work,  would  apiiear  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing.  How  can  we  dare  to  make 
so  light  of  this  fundamental  truth  as  to 
say  that  these  Scriptures  are  figurative  as 
tar  as  they  relate  to  the  devil } But  the 
Scriptures  are  consistent  from  first  to 
last  in  representing  the  devil  as  a person. 
They  affirm,  too,  that  he  has  the  power 
of  death.  Surely  this  being  is  far  too 
dangerous  to  be  lightly  ignored. 

I should  like  to  hear,  too,  how  they 
who  object  to  the  recognition  of  a devil 
can  account  for  the  confusion  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  this  world.  They  cannot 
believe  the  perversities,  the  injustice,  the 
suffering,  the  sorrow,  the  destruction 
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which  are  contiaually  showing  them- 
selves, to  be  directly  the  work  of  the  Al- 
mighty. To  account  for  these  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
tinue action  of  a hostile  power  who  is 
permitted  to  a great  extent  to  have 
things  his  own  way  here.  True,  the 
eatth  is  not  his,  and,  as  we  believe,  the 
days  will  come  when  he  will  not  retain 
the  slightest  influence  therein  ; but,  for 
the  present,  he  has  been  able  to  pervert 
that  which  was  created  “very  good  he 
can  presume  to  dispose  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  ; and 
he  has  made  rebellion  against  the  right- 
ful sovereign  of  the  earth  to  prevail  over 
all  its  regions.  That  fearful  sentence, 
“ Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.” 
would  appear  to  have  involved  the  intro- 
duction to  it  of  the  power  of  the  devil. 
I have  seen  it  stated  that  that  original 
curse  was  recalled  after  the  Flood,  when 
it  was  said,  “ I will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man’s  sake but 
the  present  state  of  the  earth  would  fur- 
nish a strong  argument  against  this 
promise  having  involved  a revocation  of 
the  first  curse.  The  sorrow  only  too 
surely  remains,  as  well  as  the  thorns  and 
thistles,  to  prove  that  the  first  curse  re- 
mains in  force  ; and,  from  all  the  Scrip- 
tures that  relate  to  him,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  devil,  as  the 
prince  of  this  world,  is  the  agent  through 
whom  all  the  sorrow  and  perplexity  are 
brought  about.  Dispense  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  devil,  and  mark  what  an 
opening  you  immediately  make  for  the 
infidel ! The  scoft  of  the  unbeliever  is 
pointed  at  the  misery,  the  iniquity,  the 
imperfection,  the  wondrous  destructive 
powers  that  confront  us  on  the  earth  ; 
and  he  blasphemes  Him  who  h.-i.s  said  “ I 
do  all  things  well  ” with  the  reproach  that 
creation  is  a blunder — that  it  is  the  work 
of  knowledge  without  power,  or  of  pow- 
er without  knowledge — that  the  ordering 
of  the  world  is  always  in  excess  or  in 
defect — that  the  amount  of  misery  upon 
the  earth  discredits  the  government  of 
it.  How  can  this  be  answered  if  there 
be  no  devil  to  charge  with  the  evils 
complained  of  ? The  facts  are  patent 
and  undeniable.  We  m.ay  answer,  per- 
haps, the  Creator  could  have  done  His 
work  otherwise,  but  He  chose  to  do  it  as 
we  see ; and  having  said  so,  we  shall  be 
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met  with  the  sneer,  “ Where,  then,  is  the 
goodness  of  your  God  ?” 

Bi't,  having  recognised  the  devil's  per- 
sonality .as  we  are  bound  to  do,  we  have 
at  once  an  answer  for  the  caviller.  The 
world,  and  that  which  appertains  to  it, 
though  created  perfect  and  blessed,  has 
temporarily  passed  under  the  power  of 
an  evil  being  in  whose  nature  it  is  to 
propagate  mischief,  and  suflering,  and 
confusion.  If  conscientious  Christians 
who,  by  force  of  example,  may  almost 
insensibly  have  eliminated  the  devil  from 
their  thoughts,  would  but  carefully  study 
the  numerous  passages  in  Scripture,  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis  to  that  of  Revela- 
tion, that  relate  to  him  and  his  angels, 
they  will,  I am  persuaded,  soon  ac- 
knowledge that  these  are  not  allegorical, 
but  that  we  have,  only  too  certainly,  a 
persistent,  powerful  enemy,  who  is  God’s 
enemy  also. 

If  the  philosophical  objectors  against 
the  Christian  faith  could  propound  a 
faith  more  intelligible,  better  authentic.at- 
ed,  and  more  hopeful,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  they  were  able  to  entice 
many  to  follow  them.  But,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  their  imaginations  are  hard  to 
be  comprehended,  rest  upon  no  testimo- 
ny whatever,  and,  as  to  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, have  absolutely  nothing  to  offer. 
The  mere  materialist  must  of  course  be- 
lieve that  all  the  evils  of  the  world  are 
inherent  in  matter ; he  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  them  further  than  that  they 
are  ; he  can  see  no  way  of  escape  from 
any  of  them  except  such  expedients  as 
the  wit  of  man  may  devise ; and  he  is 
weighted  with  the  fact  of  a fearfully  and 
wonderfully  composed  and  related  uni- 
verse which  he  is  forced  to  ascribe  to 
chance.  Other  unbelievers  who  Ciinnot 
be  satisfied  without  a First  Cause  de- 
nounce this  C.ause  as  unequal  to  the 
well-doing  of  His  work  ; and  their  relig- 
ion would  seem  to  consist  in  finding  fault 
with  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  see- 
ing little  good  in  the  present,  and  having 
literally  no  expectation  of  a future  life. 
Others,  again,  put  forward  the  clumsy 
idea  of  more  than  one  creator  having 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  these  beings  of  various 
powers  and  dispositions,  so  as  to  have 
effected  harmony  in  parts,  and  in  parts 
great  ineptitude.  Each  of  these  schemes 
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)s,  one  sees,  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
and  to  believe  than  the  revelation  of 
Scripture.  And  yet  each  has  its  adhe- 
rents who  prefer  it  to  revealed  religion. 
The  reason  of  this  I take  to  be,  that 
these  men  replace  the  Christian  religion 
with  another,  not  so  much  because  they 
find  it  (the  Christian)  more  difficult  to 
receive,  as  because  they  are  offended  at 
and  dislike  its  precepts  and  restraints. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their  at- 
tacks, their  readers  and  hearers  must  not 
suppose  that  because  they  can  show  that 
there  are  in  it  many  points  of  faith  which 
a finite  understanding  cannot  compre- 
hend, they  have  weakened  our  position 
as  compared  with  their  own.  They  can- 
not state  their  own  schemes  of  the  uni- 
verse in  forms  a bit  more  intelligible  to 
our  minds.  A large  degree  of  faith  is  re- 
quired for  whatever  system  a man  may 
adopt — even  for  materialism.  And  if 
this  be  granted,  the  advantages  of  Chris- 
tianity in  point  of  testimony,  complete- 
ness, and  future  benefit,  are  enormous. 

Independence,  unfettered  thought  that 
will  not  yield  to  priestly  dogmas  or  to 
any  belief  which  does  not  commend  it- 
self to  the  understanding,  are  terms 
which  the  philosophic  are  fond  of  using 
when  they  desire  to  describe  the  unbi- 
assed judicial  state  of  their  own  minds. 
Hut  one  who  may  agree  with  me  in  what 
I have  written  about  the  devil,  will  proba- 
bly think  that  in  casting  away  the  influ- 
ences under  which  in  a Christian  land 
they  have  probably  been  reared,  free- 
thinkers do  not  bring  themselves  to  the 
absolutely  neutral  state  of  mind  of  which 
they  boast.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  regard  to  spiritual  things  such  a 
state  is  impossible.  When  grace  is  shut 
out,  the  mind  does  not  remain  uninflu- 
enced. Another  sway  is  immediately 
e.stablished.  It  is  written,  “ He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me,”  and  these  are 
very  solemn  words.  They  show  that 
they  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
free  from  bias  have  already  ranged  them- 
selves against  the  divine  authority.  In 
that  attitude  we  know  who  their  ally  is. 
And  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that,  where 
the  devil  can  suggest  and  teach  and 
color  learning  and  knowledge,  he  will 
make  them  misleading  and  impious  Is 
it  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  pervert 
the  lessons  derivable  from  the  natural 
world  until  it  is  made  to  declare  the  very 
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opposite  of  that  which  its  voice,  faithful- 
ly rendered,  is  telling  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  world?  It  is  this  very  creation  of 
God’s  with  which  many  of  the  philo- 
sophic think  fit  to  reproach  Him.  He 
has  said  that  the  heavens  declare  His 
glory.  And  now,  made  clear  by  the 
unbeliever’s  course  in  this  respect,  ap- 
pears the  connection  between  tlie  former 
and  latter  parts  of  the  19th  Psalm.  Un- 
til it  is  seen  what  use  is  made  by  unbe- 
lievers of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens 
and  earth,  it  seems  as  if  the  Psalm  sang 
of  two  distinct  subjects  : first,  God’s  glo- 
ry in  His  works  ; and,  secondly,  of  His 
justice  and  holiness,  and  of  the  danger- 
ous character  of  presumptuous  and  se- 
cret sins.  But  the  utterances  of  scien- 
tific unbelief  make  it  clear  that  the  adora- 
tion of  God’s  perfection  and  the  terror 
of  falling  into  presumptuous  sin  or  into 
secret  mental  doubt,  w-ere  in  the  writer’s 
mind  natural  sequences  of  the  contem- 
plation of  God’s  wonderful  works.  The 
danger  of  our  misreading,  or  of  our  al- 
lowing others  to  misread  for  us,  that  awful 
handiwork  which  we  cannot,  by  reason 
of  our  imperfections,  read  clearly  and 
fully,  is  very  obvious;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  Psalmist  deprecates  presumptu- 
ous and  secret  sin  in  contemplating  the 
work  of  creation.  If,  then,  the  mere  ob- 
servation of  God’s  work  is  to  be  made 
with  reverence  and  awe,  and  a suspen- 
sion of  our  judgment  which  is  quite  un- 
able to  embrace  or  to  reach  the  whole 
subject,  what  must  we  think  of  the  man 
(intelligent  and  learned  though  he  be) 
who,  having  gained  a crumb,  a speck, 
an  atom  of  knowledge,  a drop  from 
the  great  fountain  of  truth,  stands  up, 
intoxicated  therewith,  .and  charges  with 
incapacity  and  error  the  Being  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  ? Surely  we  do 
not  employ  unwarrantable  language  if  we 
say  that  such  a one  is  guilty  of  presump- 
tuous sin  ! But  there  is  something  more 
than  this.  We  must  not  be  enticed  at 
all  by  the  ungodly  speculations  of  philos- 
ophy, however  specious  they  may  Ire. 
VVe  must  not  entertain  them  for  a mo- 
ment (mind,  1 am  saying  nothing  about 
facts),  lest  we  commit  the  secret  fault  of 
doubting,  though  never  so  little,  the  di- 
vine affirmation  which  once  for  all  pro- 
nounces the  creation  to  be  “ very  good.” 
If  our  powers  were  capable  of  dealing 
with  so  vast  a subject,  it  might  seem 
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arbitrary  and  unfair  to  forbid  our  exam- 
ination of  it ; but  experience  proves 
that  we  only  file  our  minds  in  vain  when 
we  attempt  this  impossibility,  and  while 
we  gain  no  knowledge  we  expose  our 
faith  to  trial,  so  the  restriction  is  simply 
salutary.  I think  that  now  I see  a suffi- 
cient reason  why  one  who  has  been 
studying  natural  philosophy  should  keep 
a guard  over  the  words  of  his  mouth  and 
the  meditations  of  his  heart. 

Having  thus  delivered  myself  after  a 
homely  fashion — for  I do  not  pretend  to 
write  like  one  of  the  learned — on  the 
two  points  which  I proposed  for  notice,  I 
go  on  now  to  make  a few  remarks  sug- 
gested by  the  general  subject.  There  is 
a story  in  the  ‘ Percy  Anecdotes  ’ of  a 
bookseller  who  was  for  a long  time 
afflicted  by  the  sight  of  unearthly  forms, 
which  after  a time  haunted  him  contin- 
ually, by  day  and  by  night,  in  large 
numbers.  Some  of  these  forms,  if 
I recollect  the  anecdote  aright,  were 
those  of  deceased  persons  whom  he 
had  formerly  known — others,  of  persons 
still  in  the  flesh — others,  again,  were 
unknown  forms.  The  figures  were  all 
clad  in  some  way  or  other,  and  they 
were,  while  his  disorder  was  at  its  height, 
quite  distinct  in  outline,  and  their  clothes 
and  flesh  were  colored.  He  was  treated 
for  his  complaint  by  cupping  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and,,  after  a little,  the  visions 
began  to  change.  They  became  more 
shadowy,  and  their  outlines  grew  less 
firm.  Then  the  colors  faded,  the  out- 
lines almost  vanished.  By-and-by  the 
spectres  became  quite  hueless  and  very 
indistinct,  and  at  last  they  altogether  dis- 
appeared. . The  bookseller  remarked  that 
when  living  persons  entered  his  apart- 
ment he  could  always  distinguish  them 
from  the  spectres,  although  the  latter 
were  very  lifelike.  I have  very  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  because 
not  many  years  since  I knew  of  a case 
similar  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  In 
this  second  case  also,  the  disorder  yield- 
ed to  treatment. 

Before  the  second  case  occurred,  I re- 
member speaking  of  the  bookseller’s  case 
to  a gentleman  who  was  very  fond  of 
mesmerism  and  other  mystical  studies. 
I regarded  the  case  as  one  of  simply 
hallucination,  but  this  my  acquaintance 
would  by  no  means  allow.  He  thought 
it  jX)ssible  that  the  patient’s  condition. 


though  it  may  not  have  been  what  we 
call  healthy,  fitted  his  organs  for  the  per- 
ception of  beings  not  ordinarily  apparent 
to  human  sight.  And  I was  rather  in- 
clined to  ridicule  his  fancy.  Since, 
however,  I have  heard  so  much  about 
spirits,  and  of  their  densely  peopling  the 
atmosphere  of  this  planet,  which  it  is 
possible  that  they  do,  I am  less  offended 
at  this  gentleman's  suggestion.  I think 
it  is  a question  whether  the  sick  bookseller 
saw  shapes  which  were  really  present,  or 
whether  the  whole  was  an  optical  illu- 
sion. 

Moreover,  after  reading  of  these  appa- 
ritions to  waking  persons,  and  alter  at- 
tributing them  to  spirits,  one  is  easily  led 
to  fancy  that  spirits  may  h.ave  something 
to  do  with  our  dreams — those  common 
but  unexplained  phenomena.  Dreams 
are  often  fantastic,  meaningless,  fragmen- 
tary ; but  in’these  respects  they  closely 
resemble  the  tricks  of  the  spirits  who  lift 
tables  and  pull  dresses.  On  the  other 
hand,  dreams  are  sometimes  remarkable 
and  truthful  to  a perplexing  extent ; 
sometimes  they  are  perplexing  without 
being  truthful.  Nobody  has  ever  been 
able  to  tell  us  what  these  dreams  really 
are,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  per- 
sons ready  to  scout  the  idea  of  their 
being  produced  by  immaterial  agency.  If 
it  be  said  that  they  are  notoriously  depen- 
dent on  the  state  of  the  dreamer’s  body 
and  mind  for  their  general  character,  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  does  not  exclude 
the  agency  of  spirits.  What  my  mesmeric 
friend  said  regarding  the  bookseller’s  ap- 
paritions may  be  applicable  here.  Pecu- 
liar physical  conditions  may  induce 
susceptibility  to  a certain  class  of  im- 
pressions ; but  this  is  widely  different 
from  pronouncing  these  impressions  the 
product  of  matter  alone.  We  who  believe 
the  Scriptures  know  that  in  certain  cases 
dreams  have  been  spiritual  revelations. 
If  they  have  been  so  in  one  case,  why 
not  in  others  ? The  morbid,  false,  or 
silly  character  of  the  visions  might  help 
us  to  a negative  if  spirits  were  always 
grave,  rational,  consistent,  and  good.  But 
the  spirits  appear  to  have  characters  so 
curious  that  the  uselessness  of  the  dreams 
is  no  argument  against  their  agency.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  I remember,  publish- 
ed a little  paper  on  “ The  art  of  procur- 
ing pleasant  dreams."  His  method,  if 
my  recollection  is  right,  was  very  simple 
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He  recommended  his  disciples,  if  they 
were  not  sleeping  comfortably,  to  rise 
and  walk  about  the  chamber  for  a while, 
and  to  lay  bare  the  lower  sheet  completely 
while  they  were  absent  from  the  bed. 
Indeed  we  should  include  the  plan,  now- 
adays, under  the  head  of  ventilation  ; and 
probably  we  should  add  a few  precepts 
akin  to  his,  but  which  had  not  been 
thought  of  in  his  day.  If,  however, 
spiritualists  w'ere  required  to  accept  his 
remedy  (supposing  its  efficacy  admitted) 
as  an  evidence  that  dreams  depend  wholly 
on  the  state  of  the  body,  they  might  reply 
that  it  only  proves  that  the  state  of  the 
body  influences  the  character  of  dreams, 
or  that  in  one  condition  a man  is  more 
accessible  or  attractive  to  one  class  of 
spirits,  and  in  another  to  another.  But 
I am  afraid  the  Doctor’s  prescriptions 
will  be  found  of  little  use  to  those  who 
most  require  them — that  is,  t8  those  whose 
bodies  or  minds  are  harassed  or  out  of 
tune.  Mr.  Locke,  by  his  doctrine  that  the 
soul  always  thinks,  would  appear  to  re- 
gard dreams  as  thoughts,  sometimes  seri- 
ous, but  for  the  most  part  wild  and  fan- 
tastic ; but  he  does  not  in  his  essay  in- 
vestigate the  manner  in  which  thoughts 
are  suggested,  but  only  the  manner  in 
which  we  become  possessed  of  ideas  or 
the  materials  of  thought.  But  many 
modern  doctrines  would  seem  to  dispute 
this  position  of  the  soul  being  always  en- 
gaged in  thought.  Psychologists  rather 
incline  to  the  belief  that  dreaming  takes 
place  only  during  particular,  and  limited, 
portions  of  a sleep.  If  this  be  so,  Locke 
must  have  assumed  too  much ; but,  in- 
deed, when  one  reflects  on  how  much  of 
what  has  been  thought  in  sleep  may  have 
been  forgotten,  one  does  not  see  how  the 
(juestion  concerning  the  constant  or  in- 
terrupted thought  of  the  soul  can  be 
settled. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  inferior  animals  dream;  and  this  may 
be  put  forward  as  an  argument  for  dreams 
being  mere  conditions  of  matter.  But 
before  we  receive  this  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  spirits  do  not  influence  ani- 
mals. The  general  belief  of  mankind  has 
certainly  been  against  such  a conviction 
— and  to  the  believers  in  Scripture  such 
a conviction  is  impossible.  The  serpent 
and  the  swine  certainly  receive  bad  spirits ; 
and  the  ass  saw  the  angel  while  he  was 
invisible  to  her  rider. 


July. 

I do  not  affirm  or  deny  anything  on 
this  subject  of  dreams.  I only  put  for- 
ward suggestions,  which  I hope  readers 
will  not  set  aside  as  unphilosophical  trifles. 
It  is  these  new  teachings  about  our  con- 
stant propinquity  to  a spiritual  world 
that  have  led  me  into  this  groove.  And 
I would  remind  any  one  whose  superior 
intelligence  may  feel  offended  by  these 
my  musings,  that  it  is  only  our  familiar- 
ity with  dreams,  and  their  general  lack 
of  importance,  that  causes  us  to  treat 
them  with  indifference.  They  are  unex- 
plained phenomena,  the  nature  of  which 
is  well  worthy  of  investigation  : and  when 
the  world  is  presented  with  a new  science, 
which  may  possibly  make  their  nature 
clearer,  one  may  reasonably  suggest  a 
patient  investigation  of  it. 

The  more  one  thinks  on  spiritualism 
(simply  as  a fact,  and  putting  aside  what 
spirits  may  pretend  to  teach),  the  more 
one  is  persuaded  of  it  being  in  nowise 
repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ. 
We  find  passages  which  not  only  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  immaterial  beings, 
but  also  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  about 
us  in  numbers.  There  is  a remarkable 
passage  in  St.  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
a woman  ought  to  be  ’covered  by  her 
hair,  because  of  the  angels.  By  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  expression,  “because 
of  the  angels,"  is  introduced,  without  pre- 
face or  explanation,  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  referred  to  a subject  widely  under- 
stood in  apostolic  days  ; but  we  seem  to 
have  lost  the  point  of  the  allusion.  Angels 
may  be  good  or  bad,  and  the  kind  of 
angels  intended  is  not  specified.  Is  there, 
then,  any  liberty  taken  with  the  passage 
if  we  suppose  that  a number  of  immaterial 
beings,  habitually  within  ken  of  us,  is 
meant If  the  answer  to  this  question 
be  in  the  affirmative,  as  I expect  it  to  be, 
here  is  a corroboration  of  the  spiritualist’s 
doctrine,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  having 
numbers  of  spirits  about  us.  But  then 
we  would  like  to  know  why,  because  of 
these  spirits,  women  should  wear  a cover- 
ing. It  is  evidently  a point  of  modesty 
and  decency  that  is  insisted  on  ; if  so, 
one  is  led  to  ask,  why  it  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  enforce  it  because  of  the 
male  sex,  or  because  even  of  other 
women .’  And  a little  thought  in  this  direc- 
tion leads  to  the  probability  that  long  hair 
was  prescribed  to  women  as  a covering 
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of  which  they  could  not  readily  divest 
themselves  as  they  could  of  their  clothes. 
Decent  women  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  their  persons  uncovered  before  men, 
or  before  other  women  ; but  there  were 
occasions  when  they  were  entirely  private 
and  unseen,  as  far  as  humankind  were 
concerned,  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cast  aside  garments;  but  here 
the  hair,  nature’s  covering,  would  be  a 
veil,  because  of  the  angels  who  could  be 
present  without  being  seen.  And  now 
the  matter  might  be  dismissed,  with  this 
reflection  : — It  is  commanded  that  women 
have  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  angels. 
But  one  text  leads  the  mind  to  another 
in  strange  ways,  and  as  the  view  seems 
to  open  one  is  loath  to  turn  away  from 
it.  There  is  in  Genesis  a remarkable 
passage,  which  has  been  much  disputed, 
but  which  can  hardly  fail  to  present  it- 
self to  the  memory  .after  a person  has 
followed  the  line  of  thought  which  I 
have  been  taking.  It  is  this  : “ And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multi- 
ply on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of 
God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose."  I am  quite 
aware  that  many  learned  men,  of  whom 
Milton*  is  one,  have  been  of  opinion  that 
this  text  does  not  relate  to  spirits,  but 
that  the  “ sons  of  God  ” are  the  male  de- 
scendants of  Seth,  who  were  reared  in 
the  fear  of  God,  as  distinguished  from 
the  progeny  of  Cain,  whose  daughters  are 
called  “ the  daughters  of  men.”  ” As 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God,”  says  St.  Paul. 
We  read  nothing,  be  it  remarked,  of  the 
male  Cainites  having  married  the  daugh- 
ters of  Seth.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
others  have  not  scrupled  to  regard  “ the 
sons  of  God”  here  mentioned  as  heavenly 
beings  ; and  we  know  that  two  of  our 
foremost  poets,  Byron  and  Moore,  have 
in  their  works  adopted  this  latter  view. 
And  surely  there  are  grounds  for  their 
choice  of  it.  This  connection,  whatever 
it  was,  seems  to  have  been  so  displeasing 
to  the  Creator,  that  He  repented  that  He 


* Milton,  in  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  favors  the 
belief  that  the  “ sons  of  God  ” were  men  ; but, 
in  the  ’ Paradise  Regained,'  Book  II.,  he  intro- 
duces a contrary  idea,  and  makes  Satan  charge 
Belial  and  his  “ lusty  crew"  with  being  the  hus- 
bands in  these  marriages. 


had  made  man,  and  determined  to  de- 
stroy him.  The  intermarriage  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Cain  and  the  descendants 
of  Seth  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
appear  of  so  heinous  a complexion  as 
that  it  should  move  the  divine  wrath  so 
fearfully.  But  the  intermarriage  of  spirits 
with  human  beings,  if  it  were  forbidden 
and  unnatural,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
brought  down  condign  punishment.  Obe- 
dient spirits  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  it,  the  sin  must  have  been  that  of 
devils;  and  the  sin  could  not  have  been 
committed  unless  these  devils  had  been 
susceptible  of  earthly  love.  Some  of 
these  spirits  may  in  their  natures  come 
very  close  to  us.  We  are  made  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  .and  the  lowest 
grades  of  angels  may  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  us.  We  must  remember  that 
in  old  times  angels  frequently  appeared 
in  human  forms.  They  are  shown  to  us 
as  eating  before  Abraham's  tent ; and  an 
angel  wrestled  with  Jacob.  So  like  did 
they  appear  to  human  beings,  that  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  it  as  a possible  thing  that 
men  might  entertain  angels  unawares. 
Here,  then,  on  these  suppositions,  is  a 
very  sufficient  reason  why  women  should 
not  be  without  a veil,  because  of  the 
angels.*  It  is  true  that  disobedient  spirits 
would,  since  the  Flood,  appear  to  have 
been  restrained  from  the  actu.il  contrac- 
tion of  these  unhallowed  marriages,  but 
they  may  still  retain  the  inclination  for 
them.  It  is  a point  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  spirits,  having  the  power  to  introduce 
themselves,  as  they  are  said  to  do,  into 
houses  and  chambers,  might  be  supposed 
to  possess  powers  of  vision  that  would 
pierce  through  matter ; and,  th.at  being 
so,  a veil  would  be  of  little  use  against 
them.  But  we  do  not  know  that  they 
see  through  matter;  and  upon  examina- 
tion there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  do 
not.  The  seraphim  are  represented  as 
covering  themselves  with  their  wings, 
which  would  be  a meaningless  act  if  it 
h.id  not  the  effect  of  concealing,  or  of 
shutting  out  the  light. 

I have  set  down  these  thoughts  as  they 


* Though  the  remark  is  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject treat^  of  in  the  text,  I cannot  forbear  to 
say,  that  believing  women,  if  they  take  heed  of 
the  things  said  in  this  chapter,  which  speaks 
of  their  wearing  veils  because  of  the  angels, 
cannot  possibly  entertain  popular  ideas  .as  to 
woman’s  rights. 
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occurred  to  me.  Wiser  heads  than  mine 
may  perhaps  furnish  an  explanation  of 
these  difficult  texts  that  will  demolish  all 
my  fancies.  It  is  certain  that  among  all 
the  things  that  I have  heard  concerning 
modern  spiritualism  there  is  nothing,  so 
far  as  I remember,  about  spirits  having 
professed  or  exhibited  admiration  for 
women.  But  now  that  I am  recommend- 
ing that  some  tests  be  applied  to  the 
spirits  instead  of  to  the  medium,  it  is  not 
unprofitable  to  remember  all  these  thing.s 
doubtful  though  they  be  as  to  the  mean- 
ing. 

I am  unwilling  to  turn  from  these 
thoughts  about  spirits  without  some  no- 
tice of  subjects  apparently  connected 
with  these  beings,  which  have  made  their 
noise  in  the  world,  and  have  been  very 
differently  regarded  by  mankind  in  dif- 
ferent epochs.  I mean  divination  and 
witchcraft.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago 
scarcely  a soul  doubted  the  existence 
everywhere  of  these  practices.  So  ready 
was  men's  belief,  that  they  made  most 
absurd  imputations  of  these  crimes,  com- 
mitted horrible  cniclties,  and  at  last,  by 
their  very  zeal  and  intolerance,  produced 
a reaction  in  feeling  and  opinion  which 
steadily  increased  up  to  the  point  which 
it  has  now  reached,  when  every  person 
pretending  to  be  educated  treats  every- 
thing relating  to  the  black  art  as  im- 
posture. There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  ])enduhim  swung  much  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  credulity  and  persecu- 
tion. It  is  just  possible  that  it  may  have 
oscillated  much  too  far  into  the  other 
extreme  of  complacent,  lofty  incredulity. 
The  testimony  which  may  be  heard  in 
the.se  days  of  the  frequent  appearance  of 
spirits  suggests  the  propriety  of  giving  at 
least  a little  patient  consideration  to  these 
things.  Beyond  all  doubt  there  have 
been  pretenders  to  a knowledge  of  sor- 
cery who  were  the  rankest  impostors ; 
also  a multitude  of  harmless  people  popu- 
larly suspected  of  sorcery  whose  efforts 
against  the  tide  of  opinion  were  ineffect- 
ual ^to  clear  their  reputations.  But  be- 
sides the  jugglers  and  the  persecuted, 
there  may  have  been  some  few  real  ac- 
complices of  familiar  spirits  who  have 
been  whitewashed  along  with  the  gene- 
ral crowd  by  the  verdict  of  this  sujierior 
age.  Enchanters  there  certainly  were  in 
Eg)'pt  in  the  old  days,  and  witches  and 
wizards  among  the  Jews  throughout  their 


abode  in  Palestine.  What  we  have  heard 
of  magic  in  other  nations  may  of  course 
be  contemptuously  rejected  by  those  who 
will  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  such  a thing ; 
but  I do  not  see  why  it  sliould  be  so 
treated.  If  we  could  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  action  of  familiar  spirits  in 
general,  we  should  be  justified  in  the  re- 
jection of  every  particular  story  and  of 
the  whole  lore  of  witchcraft  in  the  mass, 
as  is  our  method  this  day.  But  we  can 
prove  nothing  of  the  kind,  whatever  we 
may  choose  to  affirm,  and  evidence  is 
setting  in  the  opposite  direction.  A man 
in  these  days  may  reasonably  examine 
well-attested  accounts  of  uncanny  opera- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  a few  years 
ago  he  may  have  thought  such  investiga- 
tions mere  waste  of  time,  and  quite  be- 
neath a person  pretending  to  enlighten- 
ment. 1 must  say  that  I am  disposed  to 
look  on  now  as  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances some  things  which  in  former  days 
either  happened  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge or  were  told  me  by  persons  on 
whom  I could  entirely  rely ; although 
there  was  a time  when  I put  them  by  as 
mere  nonsense,  not  because  I could  say 
anything  against  them,  but  because  I did 
not  choose  to  receive  such  stuff,  and  the 
proper  enlightened  way  was.  to  scoff  at 
them.  I believe  that  some  feats  of  so- 
called  sorcery  are  known  to  have  occurred 
in  India,  in  which  the  keenest  observers 
were  unable  to  detect  imposture.  Very 
strange  and  inexplicable  things  are  also 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  West 
Indies  among  the  Obeah  people.  And 
we  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  gipsies  to  the  power  of 
divination.  A black  or  colored  woman 
informed  the  Empress  Josephine  that  she 
would  one  day  sit  on  a throne,  long  be- 
fore Napoleon  was  heard  of  by  the  world, 
and  long  before  she  knew'  him.  \ lucky 
shot,  or  a curious  coincidence,  conde- 
scendingly say  those  w ho  cannot  dispute 
the  fact ; but  why  may  it  not  have  been 
the  forecast  of  a spirit  of  divination,  if 
we  can  believe  that  there  are  about  us 
everywhere  spirits  who  are  willing  to 
communicate  with  men  .>  When  I was 
young  I once  was  in  a town  which  I did 
not  often  visit,  at  some  distance  from  my 
own  home.  Just  without  the  town  I met  a 
gipsy  woman,  who  asked  me  for  silver  in 
the  usual  way.  I gave  it ; and  she  im- 
mediately told  me  something  which  rather 
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startled  me,  and  demanded  a further  fee 
f^r  more  particular  information.  I was 
led  on  in  this  way  until  1 had  parted  with 
several  shillings,  but  the  woman  told  me 
things  concerning  myself  which  I hardly 
thought  it  possible  that  any  one  could 
know  by  ordinary  means.  It  might, 
perhaps,  with  some  trouble  have  been 
learned,  but  I have  not  the  least  idea 
that  it  was  so  learned ; and  I believe  my 
meeting  with  the  gipsy  to  have  been  as 
accidental  on  her  part  as  it  was  on  mine. 
Again,  two  near  relations  of  mine,  sisters, 
were  at  school  together  in  Scotland,  and 
went  with  several  companions  to  visit  a 
magician  then  celebrated.  A goixl  many 
of  the  party  received  vaticinations  in  re- 
turn for  their  money ; but  my  two  rela- 
tives, though  they  made  re[)eated  attempts 
to  get  an  augury,  never  succeeded.  The 
wizard  at  length,  not  knowing  how  longer 
to  excuse  himself,  spoke  aside  to  a lady 
who  had  gone  in  charge  of  the  party,  and 
said,  “ I wish  to  avoid  saying  anything 
to  those  two  young  ladies,  for  they  have 
lost  a near  relation,  and  do  not  know  it.” 
Soon  after  this  the  party  left.  Some  little 
time  after  arrived  a ship  from  one  of  the 
northern  islands  with  the  news  that  their 
mother  had  died  there  about  the  time  of 
the  consultation  of  the  seer.  There  had 
been  no  earlier  communication  from  their 
home  since  the  death ; the  young  women 
had  not  the  least  expectation  of  such  an 
event.  They  were  not  informed  of  what 
the  man  had  said  until  after  his  saying 
had  been  proved  to  be  correct.  The 
thing  happened  long  before  the  days  of 
electric  telegraphs.  I never  heard  any 
probable  explanation  of  it  suggested.  I 
give  one  more  case,  trusting  that  I do 
not  try  my  reader  beyond  endurance. 
In  one  of  our  West  India  Islands  there 
went  about  a rumor  that  a certain  house 
and  premises  in  the  country  were  en- 
chanted. I heard  of  it  and  laughed  at 
it,  as  did  many  others.  One  is  never  sur- 
prised at  anything  of  this  kind  being  be- 
lieved by  the  black  people,  who  have 
entire  reliance  on  the  powers  of  Obeah. 
Hut  after  a while  some  white  people  be- 
gan to  speak  of  the  thing  as  a fact  and  a 
nuisance.  Magistrates  were  applied  to, 
and  went  and  saw  the  state  of  things  for 
themselves : they  also  stationed  white 
policemen  on  the  premises,  because  it  was 
said  that  a person  walking  in  the  grounds 
had  been  seized  in  some  mysterious  man- 


ner and  maltreated,  though  not  seriously 
injured.  I went  myself  as  a matter  of 
curiosity  to  the  place,  and  at  first  saw 
nothing  unusual ; but  a negro  took  me 
into  a yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
desired  me  to  call  out,  which  I did,  and 
immediately  there  descended  into  the 
yard  a shower  of  sticks,  stones  mangoes, 
and  leaves.  I called  again,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred.  This  was  in  daylight.  We 
searched  all  round,  but  could  find  no 
person  lurking  about.  It  must  have  taken 
several  people  placed  about  in  the  trees, 
and  at  different  points  to  have  produced 
the  effect.  Aftenvards,  when  I tried  the 
shouting,  the  shower  was  not  invariably 
so  plentiful  as  at  first,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a fall  of  some  kind.  I remained  at 
the  place  all  that  day  and  through  the 
night  assisting  the  police,  and  very  anxious 
to  find  out  the  perpetrators  of  these  mar- 
vels, but  nobody  at  all  was  seen  about. 
Next  day  I left,  deciding  that  though  I 
couldn’t  see  into  the  affair,  it  was  some 
piece  of  jugglery  not  worth  thinking  of  ; 
and  so  I dismis.scd  it  from  my  mind, 
and  soon  forgot  it  while  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  life.  What  other  persons 
reported  was  all  in  the  way  of  knocking 
things  about  and  wanton  di.sorder.  Now, 
on  looking  back  to  it,  it  seems  so  like  to 
the  tricks  reported  of  spirits  in  its  per- 
plexing and  yet  meaningless  character, 
that  it  is  more  easily  accounted  for  as 
some  of  their  diversions  than  in  any 
other  way. 

I ought  to  state  that,  although  I ap- 
pear to  favor  belief  in  spiritualism,  I do 
so  entirely  in  deference  to  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  candid  testimony.  My  nat- 
ural bias  did  not  prejudice  me  in  its  fa- 
vor ; and  I never  in  my  life  attended  a 
stance  or  witnessed  any  medium's  per- 
formances. The  evidence  for  it  seems 
strong,  and  has  never  been  fairly  rebut  ■ 
ted.  If  we  reject  testimony  simply  be- 
cause it  witnesses  something  disagreeable 
to  us,  or  something  that  we  arbitrarily 
pronounce  to  be  false  because  it  is  extra- 
ordinary, how  much  are  we  better  than 
those  opponents  of  Christianity  who 
have  decided  to  reject  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  “ because  they  are  contrary  to 
experience  ” 1 We  reasonably  expect 
that  the  record  of  eye-witnesses  and  con- 
temporaries should  have  more  weight 
than  a philosophic  idea  or  axiom  which 
a man  may  have  taken  into  his  mind. 
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By  the  same  rule,  if  unimpeachable  testi-  sound  credible  evidence  is  in  support  of 
inony  of  the  existence  of  these  spirits  it,  I must  (notwithstanding  that  a mass 
can  be  adduced,  we  must  not  put  it  aside  of  roguery  and  imposture  may  also  have 
except  on  still  stronger  testimony  which  collected  around  it)  yield  it  belief.  I 
can  show  the  first  to  be  mistaken.  1 am  have  written,  I hope,  not  like  a fanatic, 
not  so  much  in  love  with  spiritualism  but  but  as  one  who  is  as  ready  to  hear  reason 
that  I could  give  it  up  without  a regret  from  one  side  as  from  the  other. — Black- 
if  I could  receive  satisfactory  proof  that  woccT s Magazine. 
it  is  a delusion ; but  if  the  weight  of 
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You  sleep  upon  your  mother’s  breast. 

Your  race  begun, 

A welcome,  long  a wish’d-for  guest. 

Whose  age  is  One. 

A baby-boy,  you  w'onder  why 
You  cannot  run  ; 

You  try  to  talk — how  hard  you  try ! — 

You’re  only  One. 

Ere  long  you  won’t  be  such  a dunce ; 

You’ll  eat  your  bun. 

And  fly  your  kite,  like  folk  who  once 
Were  only  One. 

You’ll  rhyme,  and  woo,  and  fight,  and  joke, 

Perhaps  you’ll  pun  ; 

Such  feats  are  never  done  by  folk 
Before  they’re  One. 

Some  day,  too,  you  may  have  your  joy, 

.And  envy  none; 

Yes,  you,  yourself,  may  own  a boy 
Who  isn’t  One. 

He’ll  dance,  and  laugh,  and  crow,  he’ll  do 
As  you  have  done  : 

(You  crown  a happy  home,  tho’  you 
Are  only  One.) 

But  when  he’s  grown  shall  you  be  here 
To  share  his  fun. 

And  talk  of  days  when  he  (the  dear !) 

Was  hardly  One? 

Dear  child,  ’tis  your  poor  lot  to  be 
My  little  son ; 

I’m  glad,  though  I am  old,  you  see, — 

While  you  are  One. 

CornJtHl  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 

The  long  bright  morning  hung  heavily 
on  Kate’s  hands.  She  wrote  a descrip- 
tion of  the  previous  day’s  adventures  to 
her  friend  and  partner;  but  that  did  not 
fill  up  all  the  time,  though  it  carried  her 
on  well  towards  her  midday  chop.  She 
tried  to  read,  but  an  odd  nervous  antici- 
pation distracted  her  attention.  That 
Hugh  Galbraith  would  make  his  appear- 
ance, she  was  quite  sure — the  only  ques- 
tion was,  when  .’  Kate  was  too  wise  and 
womanly  a woman,  however,  to  be  with- 
out the  resource  of  needlework,  which, 
as  many  a weary  sister  could  testify,  has 
a calming,  satisfying  influence  of  its  own. 
She  had  carried  with  her  a large  piece 
of  cloth  appliqu6  work,  and  the  intricacy 
of  the  pattern  served  to  divert  her 
thoughts.  She  had,  however,  hardly  thus 
disposed  of  an  hour,  when  the  sound  of 
a rapidly-approaching  cab  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  dull  little  street.  The 
sound  came  near,  ceased  an  instant,  and 
then  the  conveyance  seemed  to  drive 
away.  .An  uncomfortable,  uneasy  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  made  Kate’s  fingers  un- 
steady. 

“ What  folly  and  weakness  !”  she  ex- 
claimed to  herself.  “ I must  conquer 
both.” 

“ -A  gentleman  for  you,  ma’am,”  said 
the  landlady,  throwing  open  the  door, 
and  the  next  moment  her  hand  was  in 
Hugh  Galbraith’s. 

“ I had  hoped  to  be  here  earlier,  Mrs. 
Temple,”  he  said,  in  the  easiest  tone  pos- 
sible ; for  all  his  native  pertinacity  was 
roused  and  concentrated  on  preserving 
the  character  of  friendship  which  he  had 
adopted,  until  it  led  him — where  ? — well, 
he  did  not  at  present  care  to  ask.  “ I 
had  hoped  to  be  earlier,  but  I was  kept 
waiting  for  an  immense  time  in  Scotland 
Yard,  and  then  sent  to  another  office ; 
however,  here  I am  at  last.”  He  laid 
aside  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  sat  down, 
uninvited,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table. 

‘‘And  I fear,”  said  Mrs.  Temple,  tak- 
ing courage  as  she  noticed  his  manner, 
and  the  tranquil  glance  with  which  he 


met  her  eyes — “ I fear  you  have  had  your 
trouble  lor  nothing.” 

“ Not  absolutely.  The  police  are  not 
quite  without  hopes  of  recovering  your 
money.  They  know  that  a certain  swell- 
mobsman  was  at  a sale  of  somebody’s 
stud,  near  I.illington,  and  they  are  on 
his  tracks.  If  you  knew  the  number  of 
your  note,  I fancy  it  might  be  .ill  right.” 
“ It  is  very  unfortunate ! I drew  it 
out  ot  the  bank  the  afternoon  before  I 
started  for  London,  last  Monday,  and  as 
I was  very  busy,  I omitted  to  enter  the 
number — a disgraceful  oversight  for  a 
woman  of  business,”  she  added  smiling. 

“ I lear  you  will  have  to  pay  a rather 
heavy  forfeit  in  consequence.  By  the 
way,  the  bank  people  would  know  the 
number ! Why  don’t  you  telegraph  to 
them  ? I’ll  go  to  the  nearest  office  and 
do  it  for  you — they  can  telegraph  back 
directly — and  if  you  send  me  a line  to- 
niglit,  I can  see  the  inspector  to-morrow, 
the  first  thing.”  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  towards  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

“ Stop,  stop  !”  cried  Kate,  “ let  me 
think  for  a moment.” 

“ There  is  really  nothing  to  think 
about,”  said  Galbraith,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand her  hesitation,  while  she  con- 
fusedly thought  of  all  the  mischief  that 
would  possibly  and  probably  arise  from 
his  becoming  mixed  up  with  her  affairs. 
It  would  be  better  to  telegraph  herself,  so 
she  said,  looking  earnestly  into  Galbraith’s 
grave  eyes,  and  then  she  remembered 
her  bankrupt  condition. 

“ But  the  nearest  office  is  a long  way 
off,”  he  urged — “ somewhere  near  Oxford 
Street,  I suspect  ” (it  was  before  the  days 
of  postal  telegraphs) — ‘‘better  leave  it  to 
me.” 

“ But  the  bank  people  will  not  tell  you 
anything — they  will  only  do  so  to  me.” 
“ I will  telegraph  in  your  name,  and 
give  your  address.” 

“ Then  telegraph  to  Fanny !”  cried 
Mrs.  Temple  eagerly.  “ She  can  go  to 
the  bank  ; they  know  her,  and  will  give 
her  the  information,  and  she  will  lose  no 
time.” 

“ What’s  the  hour  now  said  Gal- 
braith, looking  at  his  watch — two-thirty 
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— barely  time.  I wish  I had  not  sent  off 
my  cab.  1 will  drive  down  to  the  office 
as  quickly  as  I can  and  return  immedi- 
ately.” 

“ I am  sure,  Sir  Hugh ” began  Mrs. 

Temple,  but  he  was  gone,  and  a vigorous 
slam  of  the  front  door  announced  his 
e.xit.  “ He  is  really  very  good,”  thought 
Kate.  “ It  is  a great  pity  we  ever  became 
enemies!,  or  that  he  made  the  ridiculous 
mistake  of  fancying  himself  in  love  with 
me.  He  has  evidently  got  over  it,  and 
is  anxious  1 should  think  so.  I must 
not  on  any  account  seem  to  look  on  him 
as  a lover,  but  accept  his  friendship 
frankly ! I wonder  why  he  is  coming 
back — he  has  said  his  say,  and  we  really 
have  very  few'  topics  in  common  ? Per- 
haps he  will  not  return.  He  is  wonder- 
fully alert — quite  another  creature  !” 

Put  he  did  return,  and  sooner  than  she 
thought  possible. 

" I have  accomplished  my  errand,”  he 
said  cheerfully,  reseating  himself  in  the 
place  he  had  occupied,  and  throwing 
open  the  front  of  his  O'  ercoat,  as  if  he 
intended  staying. 

“ But  you  must  forgive  me  for  exercis- 
ing a little  di.scretionary  variation  from 
your  instructions.  I sent  the  message 
straight  to  the  bank — there  was  really  no 
time  to  spare.” 

“ I suppose  it  was  best ; but  I trust  you 
used  my  name.  The  whole  of  Pierstoffe 
would  be  hysterical  with  curiosity  \i you 
telegraphed  on  my  behalf  !” 

“ I am  not  quite  blockhead  enough  to 
do  so,”  replied  Clalbraith  a little  indig- 
nantly. " I daresay,”  looking  at  his 
watch,  ” you'll  have  the  answer  before 
six.” 

“ I hope  and  trust  he  is  not  going  to 
sit  there  and  wait  for  it,”  thought  Kate. 
His  next  words  reassured  her, — 

“If  you  can  post  to  me  by  six,  I shall 
get  the  note  to-night.  There  is  my  ad- 
dress,” laying  his  card  on  the  table ; 
“ and  I know  yours  is  the  pen  of  a ready 
writer.” 

Mrs.  Temple  smiled,  and  tried  to  keep 
back  a slight  blush  that  would  come  in 
spite  of  her. 

“ It’s  so  unfortunate  that  I — I mean 
my  friend  Mr.  Tom  is  away,  or  I should 
not  have  given  you  all  this  trouble  ; but 
indeed,  Hugh”  (the  name  slipped  out 
quite  unnoticed  by  her,  so  accustomed 
had  she  been  for  years  to  think  and 
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speak  of  him  as  “ Hugh.”  He  shot  a 
quick,  keen  glance  at  her,  saw  her  uncon- 
sciousness, and  shaded  his  face  with 
his  hand  for  a moment  while  she  fin- 
ished her  sentence)  — “ indeed,  you 
need  do  nothing  further  in  the  mat- 
ter. To-morrow  I shall  be  liberated, 
for  I am  certain  to  have  money  from 
Fanny,  and  I can  follow  up  the  quest 
myself,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  the  proper  quarter  to  apply  to.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Galbraith,  looking  at  her, 
“ then  you  did  not  go  down  to  your  so- 
licitor as  you  said  you  would  ?” 

“ No,”  she  returned  ; then,  laughing  at 
his  suspicious  air,  added,  “ I have  one, 
nevertheless,  I am  sorry  to  say ; but  on 
second  thoughts  I resolved  to  send  home 
for  what  I required.” 

“ I suspect  you  had  not  the  where- 
withal to  charter  a cab,”  said  he,  laugh- 
ing. “ That  came  of  being  too  proud  to 
borrow  a little  filthy  lucre  from  me.” 

“ \ cab,  indeed  !”  cried  Kate.  “ Do 
you  suppose  a hard-working  tradeswo- 
man like  myself,  up  in  town  on  trouble- 
some business,  would  indulge  in  cabs .’ 
No  ; an  omnibus  is  the  extent  of  my  lux- 
ury. At  any  rate,  I shall  be  in  funds  to- 
morrow, and  able  to  manage  my  own  af- 
fairs, so  pray  take  no  further  trouble.  I 
do  not  see  why  I need  write  to  you  to- 
night. I can  see  the  inspector  and  give 
him  the  number  of  the  note  myself.” 

“ You  must  not  think  of  doing  so,”  re- 
plied Galbraith,  very  earnestly.  “ It  is 
not  pleasant  for  a delicate,  refined  wo- 
man to  go  about  alone  to  these  places. 
I cannot  allow  you  to  do  so,  unless,  in- 
deed, you  will  let  me  accompany  you. 
Besides,  as  I began  the  affair,  you  had 
much  better  let  me  finish  it.  Two  in- 
quirers will  only  create  confusion.” 

Kate  thought  a moment.  “ H.as  my 
name  appeared  at  all  V’ 

“ No,’’  said  Galbraith ; “ there  was  no 
necessity  to  mention  it.  A lady  had  lost 
her  purse,  and  I was  the  agent  in  the 
matter.” 

If,  then,  no  one  was  to  know  of  her 
being  even  temporarily  mixed  up  with 
her  enemy,  she  would  not  mind  so  much. 

“Well,  then,  as  you  are  so  good,”  she 
said  slowly,  and  looking  down,  fairly 
beaten  by  his  pertinacity  and  resolution. 
“ I suppose  a day  or  two  will  see  it  end- 
ed one  way  or  the  other  .>  If  not,  you 
must  promise  me  to  give  it  up.  I can 
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always  get  my  solicitor  to  assist  me,  you 
know.” 

“ Ay,  and  he  will  charge  no  end  of  six- 
and-eightpences  ! Believe  me,  you  had 
better  leave  it  to  your  unpaid  attach^." 

“ Let  me  substitute  unattached  assist- 
ant,” said  Kate,  laughing  and  coloring 
most  becomingly,  “ and  I agree.” 

“ So  be  it,”  returned  Sir  H ugh  thought- 
fully, “ so  be  it after  an  instant's 
pause  he  added,  “ and  you  will  write, 
then,  this  evening 
“ Yes,  I will  write.” 

“ As  soon  as  I have  seen  the  police 
people  in  the  morning,  I will  come  here. 
In  the  meantime,  what  a frightfully  dull 
day  you  will  have  of  it !” 

“ I do  not  mind  being  alone — at  least  I 
should  not  if  I had  not  .in  interview  with 
a solicitor  before  me,”  she  replied  with  a 
little  sigh. 

“ How  long  do  you  remain  in  town 
asked  Galbraith,  standing  up  and  taking 
his  hat,  yet  lingering  still. 

*•  That  depends  on  my  solicitor.  I 
hope  to  leave  on  Tuesday.  It  is  not 
very  cheerful  here.” 

” I should  think  not.  I must  say  good- 
morning, Mrs.  Temple  ” 

“ Good  morning.  Sir  Hugh.  By-the-by, 
I sh.ill  be  out  to-morrow  morning,  so 
pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  coming 
all  this  way — a note  will  tell  me  all  that 
is  necessary.” 

His  face  clouded  over.  “ I believe 
you  are  frank  enough  to  speak  the  real 
truth,”  he  said.  “ Do  you  distinctly  wish 
me  to  stay  away  ?” 

Kate  hesitated ; she  half  wished  he 
would,  but  only  half.  Moreover,  if  she 
forbade  his  visits,  would  it  not  be  con- 
fessing that  she  did  not  consider  him 
emancipated  from  his  character  of  a lov- 
er ? No,  she  would  secure  his  kindly, 
friendly  feeling — that  would  be  some 
provision  against  future  difficulties.  So 
looking  straight  into  his  eyes,  she  said, 
with  a bright  smile, — 

“ N’o,  I do  not.  You  know  we  can  be 
friends  for  a few  days  while  the  shop  is 
out  of  sight,  and  inequalities  forgotten,” 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

Galbraith  took  it  quickly,  pressing  it 
for  an  instant  almost  painfully  tight. 
“Friends,  anyhow,”  said  he,  “shop  or 
no  shop  !”  Then,  turning  away  with  the 
words,  “ Till  to-morrow,  then,”  he  left 
the  house. 


When  he  was  gone,  Kate  sat  down, 
leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  ‘ I won- 
der if  I am  doing  right  in  letting  him 
have  so  much  of  his  own  way  ? Will  he 
think  me  a treacherous  wretch  by-and- 
by.’  Wnatcanldo.^  I cannot  forego 
my  rights  to  save  his  feelings.  I am 
almost  stupid  enough  to  do  so  ; but  what 
would  Tom  and  Fanny  say ! I could 
not  be  so  weak ; besides,  I may  never 
succeed,  and  if  I fail  I shall  hate  him 
again — there  is  such  unreasoning  preju- 
dice in  his  contemptuous  disregard  and 
disbelief  in  any  caste  save  his  own.  He 
chooses  from  some  whim  to  credit  me 
with  an  ancestry,  because  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  it.  I almost  wish  I had  no 
drop  of  so-called  gentle  blood  in  my 
veins,  were  it  only  to  contradict  his  the- 
orie.s.  How  out  of  pUice  such  a feudal 
individual  is  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  yet ” What  ex- 

tenuations her  intellect  or  heart  might 
have  urged  on  Hugh’s  behalf  remained 
unsuggested,  for  the  landlady  put  in  her 
head. 

“ I was  thinking,  ma’am,  as  the  gentle- 
man is  gone  you’ll  be  wanting  your  tea.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mrs.  Small,  I shall  be 
glad  of  some.” 

Meantime  Galbraith  walked  away 
south-eastwards,  in  deep  self-communing. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Mrs. 
Temple  had  called  him  “ Hugh”  famil- 
iarly, unconsciously ; and  never  h.id  the 
harsh  name  sounded  sweetly  to  him  be- 
fore. It  was  impossible  she  could  have 
made  such  a mistake  (as  she  would  have 
considered  it)  had  she  not  thought  of 
him  tolerably  often  ; not  as  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith,  Bart.,  of  Kirby  Grange,  but 
as  one  near  enough,  if  not  dear  enough, 
to  be  enshrined  in  her  memory  as 
“ Hugh”  simply.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
When  he  so  abruptly,  and  almost  rudely, 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  her  tone  and 
manner  indicated  complete  freedom  from 
the  least  tendency  to  reciprocate  his 
feelings.  The  most  conceited  blockhead 
that  ever  curled  his  wAiskers  and  waxed 
his  moustaches  could  not  mistake  it  for 
concealed  preference  or  any  other  senti- 
mental indication.  It  was  as  downright 
a refusal  as  ever  man  received,  though 
not  unfeeling.  Yet — she  c.alled  him 

“ Hugh !”  Was  she  coming  round  to 
him  ? Galbraith’s  veins  thrilled  at  the 
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idea.  Though  by  no  means  a self-con- 
ceited man,  like  most  others  of  his  stamp, 
it  never  occurred  to  his  mind  that  any 
woman  in  the  world  was  too  good  for 
him.  Still  Mrs.  Temple  had  hitherto 
been  an  unattainable  good;  and  now  a 
gleam  of  hope,  faint  though  it  was, 
seemed  to  dazzle  him.  But  how  about 
those  battles  which  he  had  fought  with 
himself  during  his  lonely  rambles  and 
cruisings  in  the  north  ? He  had  then 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  well, 
after  all,  he  had  been  rejected,  though 
he  should  never  again  have  the  chance 
of  finding  such  a glorious  helpmate  as 
Kate  would  be ; but  that  past  of  her.s, 
which  she  was  so  unwilling  to  reveal, 
what  did  it  contain  ? Nothing  really 
bad — nothing.  Of  that  his  whole  heart 
acquitted  her ; but  something  brought 
upon  her  by  others,  that  was  possible, 
and  would  he  not  brave  that  for.  her 
sake  .’  Yes,  if  she  had  loved  him  ; but 
was  it  not  well  that  she  did  not  ? Hugh 
Galbraith  was  sensitively  alive  to  the 
honor  of  the  family  name.  True,  his 
father  had  somewhat  tarnished  it,  but 
not  in  the  world’s  estimation,  for  he 
(Hugh)  had  helped  him  to  pay  his  debts ; 
but  to  marry  a woman  who  was  in  any  way 
touched  by  disgrace,  no  weakness  would 
tempt  him  to  such  a step  he  once 
thought,  and  now  accident,  the  drift  of 
a woman’s  fancy,  was  perhaps  his  only 
safeguard.  If,  therefore,  the  uncon- 
scious use  of  his  name  was  an  indication 
that  the  tide  was  turning  in  his  favor, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  instead  of  courting  danger  by 
every  means  in  his  power.’  Common 
sense  had  no  hesitation  in  answering,  but 
passion,  imagination,  and  self-will  are  a 
troublesome  team ; and  if  Galbraith 
could  have  brought  himself  even  to  will 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  pnidence,  I 
doubt  if  he  could  have  followed  them, 
though  it  is  a moot  point.  “To  will” 
anything  is,  I suppose,  to  do  it ; but  this 
is  not  a metaphysical  treatise.  Willing 
or  not,  Galbraith  determined  to  sec  the 
present  act  of  the  drama  played  out. 
“ If  I impress  her  with  an  idea  of  my 
friendly  interest,  she  mav  open  her  heart 
and  tell  me  her  story.  She  is  evidently 
very  much  isolated ; and  at  any  rate  for 
the  next  three  or  four  days  I shall  have 
her  all  to  myself  in  this  wilderness  of 
brick  and  mortar.” 


Jub’. 

So  reflecting,  Galbraith  hailed  a han- 
som and  rattled  away  to  his  club. 

The  next  morning,  having  been  re- 
lieved fiom  her  embarrassing  penniless 
condition  by  a post-office  order  from 
Fanny,  enclosed  in  an  eflusive  letter,  full 
of  dismay  and  sympathy,  Kate  sallied 
forth  to  leave  a note  she  had  written, 
requesting  an  interview  the  following 
morning  at  Mr.  Wall’s  office,  intending  to 
assure  herself  that  he  had  arrived  the 
previous  night. 

Her  note  to  Galbraith  had  cost  her 
much  thought.  The  “reply  wire,”  as  it 
is  familiarly  termed  in  busy  offices,  did 
not  reach  her  till  seven  o’clock  the  even- 
ing before ; and  she  decided  to  enclose 
the  telegram  as  it  was,  which  she  did, 
merely  saying,  “ This  moment  received. 
Yours,  with  many  thanks,  K.  T.” 

She  felt  a joyous  feeling  of  relief  at 
being  able  once  more  to  walk  boldly 
forth,  and  this  buoyancy  c.irried  her 
lightly  and  rapidly  to  her  destination. 

She  was  recognised  by  the  clerk,  who 
sat  in  a sort  of  wooden  ^age  near  the 
door,  where  he  noted  down  the  entrances 
of  the  seekers  of  justice  or  injustice,  .and 
he  paid  her  immedi.ate  and  polite  atten- 
tion. 

“ Note  for  Mr.  Wall,  madam .’  Cer- 
tainly, it  shall  be  given  to  him  directly 
he  arrives.” 

“ I am  told  he  was  to  return  last 
night.” 

“Unfortunately  he  is  detained  at 
Dieppe  by  a severe  cold,  and  fears  he 
cannot  travel  till  Monday.” 

“ I am  very,  very  sorry  for  every  rea- 
son and  Kate  felt  almost  choked  with 
a lump  that  would  rise  in  her  throat. 

“ Will  you  step  in,  madam,  and  speak 
to  Mr.  Wreford 

“ No,  thank  you ; it  would  be  of  no 
avail.”  She  turned  away,  all  her  buoy- 
ancy gone — everything  seemed  against 
her.  Five  pounds  lost,  and  .another 
costly  week  in  London  probably  be- 
fore her,  while  her  presence  was  so 
sorely  needed  at  Pierstoffe.  She  felt 
too  much  cast  down  to  face  the  long 
walk  back,  so  she  took  refuge  in  an  om- 
nibus. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a rather 
wearisome  d.ay  under  any  circumstances, 
but  doubly  so  in  a small  temporary  Lon- 
don lodging. 
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Kate  was  half  amused,  half  angry  with 
herself  for  the  sort  of  disappointment  she 
had  felt  at  the  nonappearance  of  Gal- 
braith on  the  previous  day.  She  was 
naturally  anxious,  though  not  very  hope- 
ful, about  her  five  pounds  ; but  over  and 
above  this  motive  she  would  have  been 
thankful  for  the  seasonable  break  in  the 
depressing  monotony  of  the  day,  which 
his  presence,  and  perhaps  a little  argu- 
ment, would  have  afforded. 

To-day  he  would  not  of  course  come. 
Men  like  him  generally  went  away  some- 
where to  avoid  the  sepulchral  aspect  of 
a London  Sabbath.  Moreover,  a Sun- 
day visit  implied  a certain  degree  of  in- 
timacy. “ To  be  sure,”  thought  Kate,  as 
she  tied  on  her  bonnet  before  going  to 
church,  “ our  acquaintance  is  altogether 
exceptional — a sort  of  byway  not  amen- 
.ible  to  the  rules  that  govern  the  turnpike- 
roads  of  good  society.” 

She  walked  some  distance  to  hear  a 
celebrated  preacher,  and  then,  as  the 
weather,  though  not  wet,  was  dull  and 
chill  and  misty,  resigned  herself  to  re- 
main indoors,  made  up  a bright  fire,  and 
drawing  a low  folding-chair — the  only 
Utlerably  comfortable  seat  in  the  room — 
near  the  hearth,  selected  the  toughest 
book  of  those  provided  by  Tom  Reed’s 
kindly  thought,  and  settled  herself  for  a 
lew  hours'  reading.  But  her  attention 
was  not  quite  so  steady  as  she  expected  ; 
she  caught  herself  listening  to  the  pass- 
ing vehicles,  which  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, although  she  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind  that  Galbraith  would  not  come 
on  Sunday. 

Half  an  hour  had  hardly  passed  thus, 
when  something  drove  up  very  rapidly 
and  stopped  suddenly.  Then  an  impa- 
tient rap  with  the  diminutive  knocker, 
which  sounded  on  the  thin,  unseasoned 
wood  more  like  “ the  woodpecker  tap- 
ping on  the  hollow  beech  tree  ” than 
the  regulation  “ thunder  claps  ” which 
“J tames  ” used  to  discharge  upon  aris- 
tocratic entrances  before  bells  had  super- 
I seded  knockers.  The  next  moment  Gal- 
braith was  bidding  her  “ Good  morning.” 

“ Could  not  manage  to  come  up  here 
yesterday  till  it  was  later  than  you  might 
have  liked,”  he  began,  drawing  a chair 
(^posite  her,  as  she  resumed  her  seat, 
making  himself  quite  at  home,  to  Kate’s 
I amusement ; yet  her  amuseinent  was 
tinged  with  shades  of  compassion  and 


regret.  “I  did  not  get. your  note  till 
nearly  twelve  o’clock  yesterday,”  con- 
tinued Galbraith.  “ I stayed  at  the  club 
till  after  the  last  delivery  the  night 
before,  and  began  to  think  you  had 
changed  your  mind,  and  were  going  to 
cast  me  adrift.  However,  your  note  ex- 
plained all,  short  as  it  was.  I have  re- 
ceived very  few  letters  from  ladies  in  my 
life,  and  I have  always  understood  that 
brevity  is  not  their  characteristic,  but 
yours  was  literally  but  three  words.” 

“ Yet  it  told  you  all  that  was  neces- 
sary,” said  Kate  smiling. 

“ Very  true.  Well,  when  I got  down 

to  the Street  Station  the  inspector 

was  gone  away  somewhere,  and  I had  to 
wait  some  time.  He  was  very  glad  to 
get  the  number  of  the  note,  and  said  he 
thought  they  might  manage  it  now. 
That  is  literally  all  I have  to  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Temple.” 

“ Thank  you  very  much.”  Then,  af- 
ter a little  pause,  she  added,  “ Of  course 
I must  give  some  reward  ; there  will  be 
something  to  pay  ?” 

“ A mere  trifle.  The  police  are  paid 
for  their  work  by  Government,  and  I 
dare  say  you  contribute  quite  enough  in 
the  shape  of  taxes  towards  their  main- 
tenance.” 

There  was  a pause — neither  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  say  next,  though  their 
hearts  were  full  enough. 

“ And  are  you  off  on  Tuesday  ?"  asked 
Sir  Hugh  at  last. 

“ No.  I am  sorry  to  say  I find  the 
solicitor  I wanted  to  see  does  not  return 
till  Monday,  and  ” (with  a sigh)  “ he  may 
not  return  even  then.  So  I have  not  a 
very  lively  prospect  before  me ; and  I 
want  so  much  to  return.” 

“ It  is  very  annoying,”  said  Galbraith 
sympathisingly,  though  a subdued  smile 
lit  up  his  eyes.  “ However,  I hope  you 
will  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
lawyers  and  law.” 

“ I am  on  the  brink  of  a lawsuit,  I be- 
lieve,” replied  Kate,  urged  by  she  knew 
not  what  impulse  to  approach  the  deep 
but  narrow  gulf  between  them,  of  which 
her  companion  was  so  unconscious. 

“ Well,  pull  up  before  you  are  abso- 
lutely over,”  said  Galbraith  earnestly. 
“ I was  once  very  near  going  in  for  one 
myself.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  }"  she  asked,  gaz- 
ing away  into  the  fire. 
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“ Because  I got  what  I wanted  with- 
out it," 

“ I will  give  up  mine  on  the  same 
terms,”  retorted  K.ate,  with  a thoughtful 
smile.  “ Perhaps  my  adversary  may  come 
to  some  accommodation,  as  it  is  termed. 
Tell  me,  have  you  ever  found  any 
trace  of  the  lady  you  were  in  search 
of 

" What  lady  asked  Galbraith,  look- 
ing puzzled. 

“ Perhaps  I am  indiscreet  in  alluding 
to  the  subject ; but  in  a letter  I once 
wrote  for  you,  you  made  some  inquiries 
about  your  uncle’s  or  some  relation's 
widow." 

“ Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I am  not  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  her  as  a lady.  You 
mean  Mrs.  Travers  No;  we  can  find 
no  trace  of  her  whatever.  It  is  very 
curious,”  he  continued  musingly,  “ the 
way  she  has  vanished.  I mean,  I can- 
not account  for  her  rejection  of  my  offers  ; 
it  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  I imagine 
the  character  of  her  class.” 

“ What  was  her  class  ?" 

“ Tradespeople ; at  least,  I heard  she 
was  niece  or  relation  to  a man  who  used 
to  supply  old  Travers  with  fishing-tackle. 
I think  Tr.avers  took  the  lodgings,  where 
he  met  her,  through  him.  She  was  daugh- 
ter to  the  woman  of  the  house.  Whe- 
ther she  acted  as  servant  or  not,  I do  not 
know  ; at  any  rate,  she  fascinated  my  de- 
luded relative  ; but  if  the  right  will  had 
not  turned  up  she  should  h.avc  had  a 
tussle  for  the  property.” 

“ Do  you  imagine  she  will  ever  try  to 
disturb  your  possession  of  it  ?"  asked 
Kate,  leaning  forward  to  repkee  a piece 
of  coal  which  had  fallen  from  the  fire. 

’•  No  ; that  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  will  could  not  be  upset ; but  I con- 
fess it  is  very  hard  lines  for  her  to  be 
sent  adrift  upon  the  world  without  a rap, 
after  living  in  hi.xury  for  a few  years.” 

“ It  seems  cruelly  unjust.” 

“ It  does,”  returned  Galbraith  thought- 
fully ; “ and  I always  fancy  poor  old 
Travers  must  have  found  out  some 
wrongdoing  of  hers  to  induce  him  to 
make  so  great  a change  in  his  intentions. 
My  own  idea,”  he  went  on,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself,  “ is  that  there  was  some- 
thing going  on  between  her  and  th.at 
clerk.” 

“ What  clerk  ?”  asked  Kate  quietly. 

“ Ford,  the  manager.  He  knew  her 


before  her  marriage — knew  her  well,  from 
what  he  has  admitted  to  me ; and  there 
was  always  something  devilish  queer,  a 
sort  of  sentimental  kind  of  restraint  in 
his  tone  when  speaking  of  her,  that  sug- 
gested the  notion  that  all  was  not  right. 
Then  there  was  the  five  hundred  pounds 
bequeathed  to  Ford  in  the  first  will,  and 
never  mentioned  in  the  second.  I think 
it  is  all  very  suspicious  !” 

“ What  do  you  suspect  ?"  said  Kate, 
rising  and  taking  a paper  screen  from 
the  chimney-piece  to  shade  her  face. 

“ Various  delinquencies,"  returned  Gal- 
braith with  a grim  smile.  “ Perhaps  they 
agreed  to  marry,  and  sh.are  the  money' 
after  the  poor  old  fellow’s  death.  If  such 
a thing  came  to  his  knowledge — and  a 
stray  letter  or  a moment’s  incaution 
might  betray  them — such  a will  as  Tra- 
vers left  would  be  the  best  sort  of  re- 
venge.” 

“ But  have  they  married — this  Mr. 
Ford  and  your  friend’s  widow  ?”  asked 
Kate. 

“ No — not  that  I know  of ; though 
they  may.  I can  hardly  believe  Ford  to 
be  as  ignorant  of  her  whereabouts  as  he 
pretends.  They  may  have  married  pri- 
vately, but  in  any  case  I do  not  think 
either  can  disturb  m/r.  I hope  you  are 
as  safe  to  win  your  cause,  whatever  it 
may  be,  as  I am  in  my  possession  !” 

“ I should  expect  any  wickedness  from 
a woman  base  enough  to  plan  marriage 
with  another  during  her  husband’s  life- 
time.” 

“ Well  it  is  only  my  supposition,  Mrs. 
Temple,  and  you  must  remember  her 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  was  no 
doubt  much  less  delicate  and  acute  than 
that  of  a woman  of  your  class.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  attribute  the  feelings  and  mo- 
tives of  our  grade  to  those  in  a lower 
.strata.” 

‘“My  class,’  ‘our  grade,’”  repeated 
Kate,  turning  her  eyes  full  upon  him. 
‘‘  What  difference  is  there  between  your 
cousin’s  wife  and  myself  ? 1 keep  a 

small  shop — I let  lodgings ” 

“ With  as  fatal  a result,”  put  in  Gal- 
braith, an  unusual  sparkle  of  fun  gleam- 
ing in  his  eyes.  The  remark  was  irre- 
sistible. 

‘‘  Hush,  hush,”  returned  Kate  good- 
humoredly,  pleased  at  the  lightness  of 
his  tone.  “ We  have  agreed  to  forget  all 
temporary  insanities ; but  why  should 
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not  this  lady — well,  this  young  woman — 
not  possess  as  keen  a sense  of  honor  as 
you  credit  me  with 

“ Because  it’s  not  natural.  She  might 
be  honest  enough  to  keep  from  any 
wrongdoing  during  her  husband’s  life- 
time, but  not  have  the  delicacy  to"  resist 
planning  what  would  do  him  no  actual 
material  harm.  It  is  the  associations, 
the  habits  of  life,  the  tone  of  every  one 
and  everything  around  that  makes  a gen- 
tlewoman what  she  is,  or  ought  to  be.” 
'“‘Ought  to  be,’  is  well  put  in.  Sir 
Hugh.  Does  nature,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  groundwork  for  our  embroideries — 
forgive  a professional  illustration — does 
nature  count  for  nothing  ? The  true 
kindly  instincts  of  the  heart — and,  re- 
member, the  highest  good  breeding  is 
but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this 
inward  grace — will  often  make  the  hum- 
blest woman  act  with  both  delicacy  and 
tact.  Have  you  never  met  with  absolute 
vulgarity  in  high  places.^  And  let  me 
assure  you,  though  you  choose  to  imagine 
me — I scarce  know  what — my  people 
are  and  were  what  I am,  shopkeepers, 
not  on  a large  scale.” 

“ I do  not  care  what  they  were.  I 
only  know  you  look  like  a princess  very 
slightly  disguised.”  As  Galbraith  said 
this  he  leant  his  arms  upon  the  table, 
looking  straight  at  her,  pleasantly,  frank- 
ly, but  not  in  the  least  like  a lover. 

“ I claim  to  be  more  than  a princess, 
whatever  my  faults  may  be,”  returned 
Kate,  speaking  softly  as  if  to  herself. 
“ I claim  to  be  a true-hearted  woman.” 
A silence  ensued,  which  both  felt  to  be 
dangerous,  yet  G.albraith  dared  not 
speak.  .'Xt  length  Kate's  thoughts,  hav- 
ing shot  along  some  curiously  interwoven 
lines  of  association,  suddenly  stopped  on 
the  topic  of  Galbraith’s  antagonism. 

“ But  why  have  you  so  strong  an  an- 
tipathy to  this  woman — this  widow  ?” 

“ I certainly  had  a very  strong  antip- 
athy to  her.” 

“ Had  .>”*repeated  Kate.  “ Is  it,  then, 
passed  by 

“ Well,  yes  ; one  generally  feels  more 
amiable  to  a defeated  enemy.” 

“ True ; still  why  did  you  hate  her .’ 
Did  she  injure  you 

“ She  did.  She  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  my  whole  life,”  returned  Galbraith 
earnestly.  “ Travers  always  led  me  to 
suppose  I was  to  be  his  heir,  and  I had 
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perfect  trust  in  his  justice.  He  was  as 
cold  and  dry  and  hard  as  a piece  of 
granite,  and  he  was  a gentleman  of  the 
same  blood  as  myself ; if  it  did  not  sound 
absurd  to  talk  of  sympathy  (I  have  pick- 
ed up  the  word  from  you,  Mrs.  Temple) 
between  two  such  men  as  Travers  and 
myself,  I should  say  there  was  a good 
deal.  I really  felt  like  a son,  or  rather  a 
younger  brother,  towards  him.  If  he  had 
come  to  grief,  I would  have  shared  my 
last  shilling  with  him ; not  as  a mere 
duty,  for  I owed  him  that  much,  but 
gladly ; and  then  to  find  him  throwing  me 
over  for  a mere  bit  of  vulgar  prettiness,  a 
girl  nearly  young  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
daughter— not  even  a gentlewoman  ! — 
at  his  age ! I never  felt  so  disgusted, 
by  heaven  ! I was  as  much  cut  up  at 
having  my  respect  for  the  old  man 
destroyed,  as  at  seeing  my  prospects  go 
overboard.  Nor  do  1 believe  Travers 
would  ever  have  been  so  unjust,  so  unlike 
himself,  if  a strong  pressure  had  not  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  I think  his 
ultimate  action  proves  that  he  found  he 
had  made  a mistake,  and  was  anxious  to 
atone.  Still  he  must  have  had  some 
strong  reason  for  disinheriting  the  wife  ; 
and  they  lived  peacefully  together  to  the 
last.  That  is  the  strangest  part  of  the 
story,”  added  Galbraith  thoughtfully. 

“ It  is,  indeed,”  said  Kate,  who  had 
listened  with  avidity  and  a beating  heart 
to  this  long  speech — unusually  long  for 
Galbraith — and  now  only  forced  herself 
to  speak,  lest  her  silence  should  permit 
him  to  wander  from  the  subject.  “ 1 
cannot,  indeed,  wonder  at  your  hating 
this  obnoxious  woman.”  She  was  un- 
conscious of  the  earnest,  appealing  gaze 
she  poured  into  his  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
but  it  riveted  his  attention,  and  swept 
the  wicked  widow  and  his  wrongs  out  of 
his  thoughts.  “ Still,”  urged  Kate,  speak- 
ing soft  and  low,  “ she  may  have  been 
innocent  of  any  intention  to  harm  you. 
She  niight  have  been  very  poor  and  des- 
olate, as  I think  I suggested  to  you  once 
before,  and  poverty  is  more  terrible  than 
you  can  know — real  poverty.  When 
your  kinsman  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
she  knew  nothing  of  you  or  your  hopes  ; 
she  may  never  have  influenced  him 
against  you.  Are  you  sure  that  in  your 
anger  you  did  nothing  to  offend  this  Mr. 
Travers  How  strange  it  was  to  speak 
thus  of  her  dead  hubsand  to  her  foe  ! 
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“ Why,  yes.  I certainly  wrote  a letter 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  which  could 
rot  be  exactly  pleasant  to  him  or  the  fe- 
male he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  his 
name  on.  But  I don’t  regret  it ; I should 
do  the  same  thing  again.  However,  he 
did  not  like  it,  for  he  never  replied,  and 
I only  heard  vague  reports  of  him  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Then  came  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  of  that  infamous 
first  will.  The  widow  wrote  me  an  inso- 
lent letter  through  her  solicitors,  offering 
me  a third  of  the  property  as  a free  gift ; 
but  the  idea  of  being  under  an  obligation 
to  her  for  what  ought  to  have  been  my 
own,  was  more  than  I could  stand,"  and 
Galbraith,  warming  with  his  subject, 
started  up  as  if  to  pace  the  room ; but 
its  narrow  limits  forbid  that  favorite  ex- 
ercise, so  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  lis- 
ened  attentively  to  his  companion’s 
words. 

“ It  was  not  such  an  illiberal  offer 
after  all,"  she  was  saying  thoughtfully. 

“ I grant  that.  It  was  more ; it  was 
rather  an  extraordinary  offer,  and  meant 
to  keep  me  quiet ; for  I fancy  she  knew 
the  second  will  existed,  or  feared  I 
might  find  a flaw  in  the  first.  Of  course, 
had  I agreed  to  accept  her  terms,  I could 
have  made  no  move  against  her  under 
the  first  will ; and  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  that  a curious  accident  should 
have  led  Ford  to  discover  the  second 

■ one.  Fortunately  he  was  an  honest  man , 
or,  rather,  rational  enough  not  to  risk  a 
felony,  so  he  handed  it  over  to  my  solici- 
tors or  her  solicitors,  and  it  was  all  right.” 

“ For  you — yes  ! Then,  the  sum  of 
your  opinion  is,  that  this  Mrs.  Travers 
strove  to  alienate  your  benefactor’s  af- 
fections from  you ; was  found  out  in 
some  disgraceful  intrigue ; was  ready 
to  bribe  you  to  silence,  and  to  destroy 
the  will  made  by  her  husband  under  the 
influence  of  his  just  indignation  against 
her  >" 

“ Yes ; that  is  a tolerably  accurate  out- 
line.” 

“ Never  say  again  that  you  are  an  un- 
imaginative man.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,” 
said  Mrs.  Temple  slowly,  in  an  altered 
voice.  “ You  have  built  up  an  ingenious 
theory  on  viry  small  foundation.” 

“ Perhaps  so.  I confess  this  woman’s 

■ disappearance  has  puzzled  me.  Some- 
times I think  it  shows  that  she  is  all 
iTight,  with  more  in  her  than  I gave  her 


July. 

credit  for.  Sometimes  I think  her  keep- 
ing out  of  my  way  a confession  of  guilt ; 
still  I don’t  like  to  think  of  her  being  in 
want  or  difficulty.  And,  by  Jove,  I will 
find  her ! But  I must  have  bored  you 
with  my  affairs,  Mrs.  Temple.  One  of 
the  privileges  of  friendship,  you  know  ! 
I can’t  tell  how  it  is,  but  I think  I talk 
more  to  you  than  to  any  one  else.” 

“ I am  interested  in  your  story.  Sir 
Hugh  ; that  is  the  reason.  But  I tell  you 
candidly  I am  disposed  to  take  sides 
with  the  widow  against  you.” 

“ That  of  course.  You  are  always  in 
opposition.  Still  I fancy  I am  right  in 
the  main.  I have  heard  traits  of  Mrs. 
Travers — small  indications  of  the  current 
that  show  she  is  grasping  and  selfish  and 
mean.  She  cannot  be  so  pretty  either  ! 
Ford  said  she  had  reddish  hair,  and  of 
course  she  was  bad  style.” 

“ I suppose  she  was,”  said  Kate  com- 
posedly; “but  if  she  were  to  make  any 
attempt  to  disturb  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  I should  fight  every  inch  of 
ground.  If  my  whole  fortune  went  in 
law,  she  should  have  none  of  it.” 

“ Would  you  resist  a just  claim  ?” 

“ It  could  not  be  just,  you  see.  Noth- 
ing could  upset  the  last  will.” 

Kate  sighed. 

“ I have  been  trespassing  on  you  un- 
conscionably,” said  Galbraith.  “ The 
shades  of  evening  are  closing,  and  I had 
better  go.  If  you  admit  me  to-morrow, 
I will  promise  not  to  prose  about  my- 
self.” 

“ To-morrow,”  returned  Kate  dream- 
ily. “ Are  you  coming  to-morrow  ?” 
“Yes,  of  course,”  cried  Galbraith 
boldly,  though  for  half  a second  he  had 
hesitated  whether  he  should  say  so,  or 
ask  permi-ssion  to  come.  “ I hope  to 
bring  you  your  money  to-morrow.  When 
is  this  solicitor  of  yours  to  return 

“ To-morrow,  I hope,”  said  Kate,  with 
a sigh. 

“ I suspect  you  will  be  in  the  down- 
belows  until  you  see  him.” 

“ And  perhaps  after,”  she  said  smiling. 
“Good-bye,  Sir  Hugh.” 

“ The  fight  will  be  a bitter  one,” 
though  Kate,  as  she  sat  alone  after  her 
tea.  “ But  I am  bound  to  carry  it 
through.  In  justice  to  myself  I must 
show  that  my  poor  husband  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  me.  I wonder  if  Hugh 
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Galbraith  s friendship,” — even  in  her 
thoughts  she  emphasised  “ friendship,” 
—will  stand  the  test  of  discovering  my 
identity  with  ‘ the  female  to  whom  his 
cousin  was  pleased  to  give  his  name ! ’ 
Will  not  the  surreptitious  winning  of  his 
well — regard,  be  my  crowning  ini- 
quity } Oh,  Hugh  ! I do  not  want  to 
rob  you  of  what  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
your  own.” 

But  Monday  brought  no  Mr.  Wall,  nor 
Tuesday,  nor  Wednesday ; nevertheless 
they  brought  Hugh  Galbraith  with  al- 
most undeviating  regularity  to  the  com- 
monplace little  cottage,  which  was  a 
comer  of  paradise,  [though  an  une-osy 
paradise  to  him. 

Kate  felt  a little  worried  by  his  visits. 
She  felt  she  ought  not  to  allow  them ; 
but  she  was  an  exceedingly  unconven- 
tional woman,  and  a fearless  one.  More- 
over, she  was  interested  in  her  visitor. 
She  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  herself, 
but  she  would  have  missed  him.  There 
was  a,  subtle  pleasure  to  her  in  the  sense 
that  she  was  charming  to  him ; that 
Kate  Temple  was  thus  revenging  the  in- 
juries of  Catharine  Travers.  Yet  she 
did  not  intend  any  cruelty,  any  real  re- 
venge. “ When  he  knows  who  I am,  he 
will  find  the  knowledge  sufficiently  re- 
pulsive to  give  me  no  more  trouble,”  she 
thought;  “and  if  he  is  brought  to  confess 
that  he  did  Mrs.  Travers  injustice,  he 
may  agree  to  reasonable  arrangements 
with  Mrs.  Temple.” 

It  was  very  strange  to  have  him  sitting 
there  familiarly  with  her  by  the  fireside 
in  the  dusk  of  the  October  evenings,  just 
as  he  might  have  sat  with  her  in  her 
more  stately  home  had  he  come  back 
from  India  on  good  terms  with  her  hus- 
band. No,  not  exactly.  Hugh  Galbraith 
would  never  have  permitted  his  eyes  and 
voice  to  speak  the  language  they  often 
did — friendship  notwithstanding — had  he 
known  her  as  his  cousin’s  wife  ; and  as 
she  thought  so,  her  heart  leaped  up  in  a 
g^pat  throb  of  delight  to  know  that  she 
was  free. 

It  was  very  strange  to  be  thus  swept 
by  the  eddy  of  her  life’s  current  into 
this  still  pool  for  an  instant's  rest  before 
she  was  hurried  on  again  into  the  rapids. 
Strange,  but  also  delightful — more  de- 
lightful than  she  confessed  even  to  her- 


self. But  then  it  w.is  only  an  instant's 
lull.  It  must  not,  should  not,  last  longer. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

The  only  result  of  Mrs.  Temple’s  daily 
visits  of  inquiry  to  the  office  of  Messrs. 
AVall  and  Wrcford  was  the  promised 
communication  from  Captain  Gregory 
enclosing  a letter  of  his  late  father’s  with 
his  signature,  which  she  placed  carefully 
with  the  documents  Tom  Reed  had  left 
her  for  Mr.  Wall’s  information.  Kate 
felt  greatly  tempted  to  proceed  to  Doc- 
tors’ Commons  and  compare  the  writing 
with  that  upon  the  will,  but  she  feared  to 
take  any  step  without  either  Reed’s  or 
Mr.  Wall’s  knowledge.  She  therefore 
strove  to  possess  her  soul  in  patience  till 
the  moment  for  action  came. 

Tom  wrote  also.  He  had  paid  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of 
his  chief,  and  hoped  to  be  in  London 
within  another  week.  So  far  there  was 
a slight  movement  in  her  enforced  stag- 
nation. At  last,  on  Thursday  morning, 
when  she  had  gone  down  to  the  office 
more  mechanically  than  hopefully,  she 
found  good  tidings.  Mr.  Wall  had  ar- 
rived the  night  before,  had  been  at  the 
office  that  morning  for  half  an  hour,  had 
read  his  letters,  and  left  word  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Travers  the 
next  day  at  eleven.  (She  had  left  no  ad- 
dress, not  liking  to  acknowledge  that  she 
bore  a feigned  name  at  her  lodgings.) 

This  sudden  fulfilment  of  her  long- 
delayed  hope  - sent  her  back  to  her  tem- 
porary abode  somewhat  tremulous,  with 
a curious  confusion  of  thought  seething 
and  bubbling  round  one  central  idea. 
“ To-morrow  I am  to  lay  the  first  charge 
in  the  mine  that  is  to  shatter  Hugh’s  for- 
tunes ! Will  he  ever  accept  the  fragments 
back  from  the  hands  that  wrought  the 
mischief  ?” 

She  felt  that  in  her  present  mood  she 
could  not  meet  Galbraith,  so  purposely 
made  a long  detour  in  order  to  reach  her 
lodgings  after  his  usual  hour  for  calling. 

“ The  gentleman  has  been  here,  ma’am," 
said  the  landlady,  as  she  opened  the  door. 
“ He  was  very  sorry  to  miss  you,  and 
asked  to  come  in  and  write  a note  : it’s 
on  the  table.” 

Kate  walked  in,  looked  at  it,  and  then 
stirred  the  fire,  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
wraps,  and  even  folded  them  up  with  mc- 
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chanical  neatness  before  she  opened  the 
missive.  How  would  this  straightforward, 
rather  rigid  nature  judge  her  } Would 
she  not  seem  false  and  double-dealing 
in  his  eyes  ? Would  not  his  idea  of  his 
cousin’s  widow  be  on  the  whole  confirm- 
ed by  the  line  of  conduct  she  had  adopt- 
ed .’  What  did  he  write  about .’  Per- 
haps to  say  he  was  obliged  to  leave  town 
and  should  not  see  her  again.  She  hoped 
so  ; it  would  be  better  and  wiser.  She 
opened  the  note,  and  colored  with 
pleasure  to  find  her  conjecture  wrong. 

“ So  sorry  not  to  find  you,”  ran  the 
epistle,  in  large,  ugly,  but  legible  writing  ; 
“ for  I cannot  call  to-morrow.  Obliged 
to  run  down  to  see  my  sister  at  Richmond  ; 
but  hope  to  call  the  day  alter  with  some 
intelligence  of  your  five  pounds.  I trust 
you  have  caught  the  lawyer  at  last,  and 
found  all  right. — Yours  very  truly,  Hugh 
Galbraith.” 

Something  had  been  begun  below,  and 
had  been  carefully  obliterated.  She  had 
to-morrow,  then,  perfectly  clear  for  her 
interview,  and  for  reflection  afterwards  ; 
but  the  day  after  she  would  see  him  tor 
the  last  time  as  a friend,  probably  for  the 
last  time  in  any  character.  Soon  he 
would  be  a bitterer,  probably  a more  con- 
temptuous foe  than  ever.  And  then  the 
thought  arose — ought  she  to  see  him 
again  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  kind- 
er to  avoid  any  further  interviews  ? She 
blushed  to  think  she  had  not  hitherto 
avoided  them  as  she  ought — she  might ! 
Well,  now  she  would  check  the  culpable 
weakness  ; she  would  be  firm.  If  it  were 
possible,  after  her  interview  with  Mr. 
Wall  the  next  day,  she  would  leave  town 
on  Saturday,  and  send  a few  lines  of  po- 
lite acknowledgment  to  Galbraith.  Of 
the  lost  five  pounds  they  had  almost  ceas- 
ed to  speak.  She  felt  it  was  now  but  an 
excuse  for  meeting.  Not  altogether 
blinded  by  his  tolerable  assumption  of 
friendliness,  Kate  had  formed  but  a faint 
idea  of  the  depth  and  reality  of  Galbraith’s 
passion  for  her.  In  truth,  though  mature 
in  some  ways,  especially  in  a genial  mel- 
lowness, resulting  from  richness  of  nature 
rather  than  the  ripening  of  time,  Kate 
was  only  learning  the  a b c of  love.  As 
yet  she  did  not  quite  recognise  the  direc- 
tion in  which  her  own  feelings  were  drift- 
ing. The  ice  of  an  uncongenial  mar- 
riage closing  over  the  warm  currents  of 
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her  heart  kept  it  pure  and  free  from  all 
the  false  mirage-like  shadows  of  the 
real  deity,  but  ready  to  receive  the  full- 
est, deepest,  most  indelible  impression  of 
the  true  god  once  he  cither  smiled  or 
frowned  upon  her. 

As  to  her  lover,  whatever  chance  of 
recovery  he  might  have  had  before,  the 
last  week  of  quiet,  delicious  intercourse 
had  utterly  swept  away ; and  with  all  the 
force  of  his  will  he  resolved  that  nothing 
but  her  own  resolute  rejection  of  him 
should  separate  them.  Her  past  might 
be  doubtful.  He  felt  certain  she  could 
explain  everything.  That  any  shadow 
of  dishonor  should  ever  dim  those  frank, 
fearless  eyes,  he  would  not  for  a moment 
believe.  Whatever  was  in  the  past  or 
future,  the  spell  of  her  presence  had 
struck  the  imprisoned  fountain  of  youth 
and  joy  that  had  so  long  lain  congealed 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  all 
the  world  was  changed  to  him. 

Having  fully  determined  to  explain 
everything  to  Mr.  Wall,  and  arrange,  if 
possible,  to  leave  town  the  next  day  with- 
out seeing  Galbraith,  Kate  started  to 
keep  her  appointment.  It  was  nearly 
two  years  since  she  had  gone  into  that 
well-remembered  room  with  a suppressed 
sensation  of  bitter  wrath  and  defeat,  to 
place  the  will  that  laid  her  fortunes  low 
in  the  hands  of  the  lawyer,  and  now  she 
was  taking  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
covery of  her  rights  with  feelings  not  a 
whit  less  painful. 

“ Well,  Mrs.  Travers,”  said  Mr.  Wall  a 
little  stiflly,  “ this  is  a very  unexpected 
visit  indeed.  I thought  you  had  disap- 
peared altogether.” 

‘ And  you  are  not  the  least  glad  to  see 
me 

She  took  the  lawyer’s  wrinkled  hand 
as  she  spoke,  smiling  with  pleasant  re- 
proachfulness. 

“ I confess  I should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  you  treated  me  with  more 
confidence,  of  which  I flatter  myself  I 
am  not  undeserving,”  replied-  Mr.  Wall, 
visibly  relaxing. 

“ You  deserve,  and  you  have  my  con- 
fidence, my  dear  sir.  I know  you  are  dis- 
pleased at  my  concealing  my  abode  from 
you.” 

“ I am,  and  naturally.  Nor  was  it  ju- 
dicious to  have  for  your  sole  confidant 
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a young  man — a young  man  of  attractive 
manners  and  appearance,”  he  interrupt- 
ed. 

“ Instead  of  one  older,  certainly,  but 
similar  in  other  respects.” 

“ Ah,  my  dear  lady,  that  will  not  do,” 
returned  Mr.  Wall,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself,  so  sweetly  and  brightly  was  this 
morsel  of  transparent  flattery  offered. 

“ Well,  well,  Mr.  VV'all,  let  us  speak  se- 
riously. I am  going  to  tell  you  every- 
thing— everything — under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession. Had  you  known  my  abode  you 
would  have  persecuted  me  to  accept  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith’s  splendid  offer  of  three 
hundred  a year,  would  you  not 

“ I certainly  would  have  urged  your 
acceptance  of  it,”  he  returned,  entrench- 
ing himself  behind  his  professional  man- 
ner once  more. 

“ Well,  you  see  I have  escaped  t/iat  by 
concealing  my  whereabouts,”  resumed 
his  client.  “ Moreover,  my  chief  reason 
for  hiding  it  was  to  save  you  the  shock 
you  would  have  probably  felt  had  you 
known  that  I had  made  up  my  mind  to 
keep  a shop,  instead  of  adopting  any  gen- 
teeler  method  of  earning  rhy  bread.” 

“ A shop  !”  echoed  Mr.  Wall,  infinite- 
ly surprised,  not  to  say  horrified.  “ My 
late  respected  friend  and  client's  name 
over  a shop !” 

“ Considering  that  you  believe  your  re- 
spected client  capable  of  leaving  the  wife 
he  professed  to  love  unprovided  for,  pen- 
niless, to  battle  alone  with  the  world, 
you  have  no  right  to  exclaim  at  any  hon- 
est use  I may  put  his  name  to,”  said 
Kate  very  quietly.  “ But  as  I have  a 
higher  opinion  of  him  than  you  have, 
and  never  will  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  cruel  will  you  accept,  I preserved  the 
respect  due — you  would  say  to  his  name, 
I say  due  to  his  natural  prejudices — and 
did  no/  put  his  name  over  my — shop,”  a 
little  pause,  an  arch  smile  as  she  pronoun- 
ced the  obnoxious  word.  “ Nay,  more, 
Mr.  Wall ; I dropped  the  name  altogeth- 
er.” 

“ Have  you  been  living  under  a false 
name,  then  asked  Mr.  Wall  drily,  in  a 
tone  which  implied  the  highest  moral  dis- 
approbation, and  not  only  expressed  his 
real  feeling,  but  v/ns3.fuitij>rofuo(otthe 
lone  of  quiet  rebuke  she  had  adopted, 
and  which  nettled  the  orthodox  lawyer, 
as  showing  too  high  a spirit  of  indepen- 
dence for  a woman,  and  a poor  woman 


to  boot.  Mr.  Wall  was  a very  good,  hon- 
est man,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
“ respectability  worship”  which  pervades 
so  large  and  so  valuable  a section  of 
English  life.  He  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  the  presumptuous  young  widow,  who 
was  after  all  only  reduced  to  her  original 
nothingness  by  her  husband's  eccentric 
will,  at  his  foot,  morally,  by  the  admission 
she  had  just  made.  “ You  have  been  liv- 
ing under  a false  name,  then  ?” 

“ Precisely,”  she  replied,  looking 
straight  into  his  eyes,  with  an  expres- 
sion he  did  not  quite  like,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  smile  that  played  upon 
her  softly-curved  lips. 

“ And  may  I ask  if  you  consider  such 
a proceeding  respectable  ?" 

I really  never  thought  about  it,"  she 
said,  slightly  raising  her  eyebrows.  “ I 
don’t  suppose think  so.  Our  habits 
of  thought  are  no  doubt  widely  different. 
At  any  rate,  I adopted  the  name  of  Tem- 
ple, and  started  in  the  Berlin-wool  and 
fancy-work  line.  You  see,  my  intercourse 
with  poor  Mr.  Travers  developed  my 
commercial  faculties,”  she  went  on  rapid- 
ly. “ I established  myself  at  the  little 
seaside  town  of  Pierstoffe ; and  I have 
succeeded  fairly.  I determined  to  wait 
there  in  humble  independence  until  I 
could  find  some  evidence  on  which  to 
found  an  attempt  to  upset  the  will  that 
robbed  me.  I have  found  it ; and  I am 
come  to  lay  it  before  you.’” 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  forth  a paper, 
in  which  she  had  written  as  shortly  as 
possible  an  account  of  Tom  Reed’s  inter 
view  with  Poole — the  expert’s  opinion ; 
Captain  Gregory’s  assertion  that  the  will 
his  father  signed  must  have  been  ex- 
ecuted before  the  loth  of  March,  and 
drawing  the  lawyer’s  attention  to  the 
great  improbability  that  another  totally 
different  will  had  been  made  within  ten 
days  of  that  drawn  out  by  Gregory.  This 
she  placed  upon  his  desk. 

“ You  are  really  a wonderful  woman, 
Mrs.  Travers,”  said  Mr.  Wall,  with  a sort 
of  reluctant  admiration.  “ Before  I look 
at  this,  may  I ask  who  supplied  the  capit.al 
for  your  undertaking  ?” 

“ I did,  myself.  You  know  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  could  not  claim  my  jewels.  I 
have  been  completely  on  my  own  re- 
sources; and  I owe  no  man,  or  woman 
either,  anything.” 

Strange  ! in  that  office  she  could  speak 
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of  Galbraith  with  something  of  her  old 
enmity. 

The  lawyer  applied  himself  to  the 
memoranda  she  had  handed  him,  without 
another  word : even  in  the  eyes  of  re- 
spectability, a woman  who  can  make  mon- 
ey is  free  of  this  world’s  guile. 

Kate  sat  very  patiently  while  her  advis- 
er perused  her  statement  slowly ; oh,  how 
slowly  ! She  even  forced  herself  to  take 
up  a morning  paper  which  lay  on  the  of- 
fice table,  that  Mr.  Wall  might  feel  him- 
self at  liberty  to  take  his  time.  But  she 
did  not  follow  the  arguments  of  the  lead- 
er with  much  attention.  She  kept  re- 
peating to  herself,  “ I must  not  be  cast 
down  by  anything  he  says ; he  will  be 
sure  to  decry  the  value  of  this  informa- 
tion.” She  kept  very  still,  just  speaking 
the  exact  words  necessary  to  answer  an 
occasional  question. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  a whole 
hour  of  suspense,  Mr.  Wall  laid  down  the 
paper,  stared  for  a moment  or  two  across 
the  room  at  vacancy,  then,  putting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Tliis  is  very  curious,  very  !"  Kate  re- 
frained from  speaking,  although  he  was 
looking  to  her  for  words.  “ I suppose 
it  seems  to  you  proof  positive  that  the 
will  under  which  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith 
takes — is  a forgery 

“ Presumptive,  at  any  rate.  What 
does  it  seem  to  you  ?” 

“ Well — ” long  drawn  out — “ strongly 
presumptive,  but  not  conclusive ; far 
from  conclusive.  Has  Mr.  Reed  seen 
this  man  Poole  ? — seen  him,  I mean,  on 
this  subject  ?”  tapping  the  paper. 

“ No.  He  rather  fears  opening  it  up  to 
Poole,  who  is  a silly  sort  of  man,  and 
still  in  the  office.  I suppose  I must  say 
Hugh  Galbraith’s  office.” 

“ I must  see  him.  Though  I do  not 
wish  to  encourage  any  false  hopes,  Mrs. 
Travers,  this  matter  must  be  looked 
into.” 

After  some  pertinent  questioning  and 
discussion,  from  which  Kate  gathered 
that  the  dry  old  lawyer  was  more  favor- 
able to  her  views  than  she  had  dared  to 
hope,  he  observed  ; “ It  would  be  folly 
to  open  up  the  subject  without  securing 
ample  proof,  for  it  will  be  a costly  battle. 
I need  hardly  remind  you  that  justice  is 
a costly  commodity.” 

“It  is;  but  in  this  cause  I am  ]>re- 
pared  to  sacrifice  all  I possess.” 


“ .And  suppose  you  are  beaten ; how 
afterwards  ?” 

“ With  these,  and  this,”  holding  out 
her  hand,  and  then  touching  her  brow, 
“ I shall  never  starve.”  Then,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  “ But  we  must  not  stir 
openly  till  we  are  certain  of  victory.” 

“ When  does  your  friend,  Mr.  Reed, 
return  ?" 

“ On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next,  I 
am  almost  sure.” 

“ I think  I shall  wait  for  him  before  I 
take  any  step ; he  is  a shrewd  fellow,  as 
well  as  I remember,  and  remarkably 
interested  in  you.” 

. “ He  is,”  returned  Kate,  smiling  at  the 
suspicion  of  her  adviser’s  tone.  “ He 
has  taken  up  my  cause  almost  as  warmly 
as  if  it  was  his  own.” 

“ No  doubt,  no  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Wall, 
drily.  “ I shall,  then,  have  an  able  and 
willing  assistant  in  him.  Meantime  I 
shall  look  over  these  papers  quietly  this 
evening  at  home  ; and  I think  I should 
like  to  see  you  to-morrow,  when  I have 
digested  the  pabulum  you  have  brought 
me.  Can  you  call  about  the  same  time 
“ Certainly,  Mr.  Wall ; and  if  you  are 
not  likely  to  want  me  any  more,  I think 
I shall  return  to  Pierstoffe  to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

. “ Yes,  to  be  sure.  How  do  you  man- 
age about  your  shop  when  you  are  ab- 
sent — a little  emphasis  on  “ shop.” 

“ I have  a very  capable  assistant.” 

“ Well,  it  was  a curious  idea  to  adopt 
that  line  of  business.” 

Kate  smiled. 

“ However,”  continued  Mr.  Wall, 
“ there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
return  to-morrow'.  I wish  to  see  you 
only  because  I wish  to  give  you  a more 
careful  opinion  than  I can  offer  after 
such  a cursory  glance  at  your  case ; and 
I am  most  anxious  to  prevent  your  excit- 
ing yourself  with  unfounded  hopes.  These 
will  cases  are  most  difficult,  most  doubt- 
ful ; and,  you  see,  your  adversary  is  in 
possession.  However,”  rising  in  token 
of  dismissal,  “ I am  sincerely  interested 
in  you,  Mrs.  Travers,  though  perhaps 
not  so  ardently  as  your  friend  Mr.  Reed, 
for  I acknowledge  you  have  been  hardly 
dealt  by;  still,  if  I could  have  matters  ar- 
ranged as  I should  wish,  I would  not 
have  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  disinherited 
either.  I always  looked  upon  him  as 
Mr.  Travers’s  adopted  son — a fine,  hon- 
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orable,  well-conducted  young  man  ! and 
if  you  change  places  with  him,  the  hard- 
ship will  be  shifted  to  his  shoulders.” 

“ I think  with  you,”  returned  Kate 
very  earnestly.  “ Believe  me,  my  motive 
is  not  to  rob  Hugh  Galbraith,*  but  to 
right  myself.  But  when  I succeed,  my 
dear  sir,  I shall  trust  to  your  good  offices 
to  make  a juster  division  between  us 
than  will  then  be  legally  possible.  You 
know  my  theory ” 

“ There,  there,  there,”  interrupted  the 
lawyer ; “ just  as  I thought ; on  this  slen- 
der suggestion,  rather  than  evidence,  you 
think  you  have  the  property  in  your 
hand  again  ! And  pray  what  is  your 
theory  ?” 

“ I am  not  quite  so  sanguine,  I assure 
you,”  said  she  smiling ; “ though  I con- 
fess to  believing  that  at  the  other  side  of 
a range  of  difficulties  we  shall  find  suc- 
cess. As  to  my  theory,  I believe  my 
late  husband  did  make  a second  will, 
and  one  far  more  just,  probably  provid- 
ing well  for  me,  but  leaving  the  bulk  of 
his  property  to  Hugh  Galbraith  ; and  it 
is  for  this  that  the  present  will  has  been 
substituted.” 

“ But  by  whom,  my  dear  madam,  by 
whom  There  is  not  a soul  interested 
in  the  matter  save  yourself  and  Sir 
Hugh.” 

“ That  is  just  what  we  must  find  out,” 
replied  Kate.  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  reveal  her  true  convictions  to 
that  dry  old  lawyer.  She  was  always  so 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  Ford’s  feel- 
ings towards  her,  it  seemed  such  a lower- 
ing of  herself.  “ But  I must  not  keep 
you,”  she  added  hastily,  and  bidding  Mr. 
Wall  good-morning,  she  walked  slowly 

down  B Street,  settling  her  plans  in 

her  own  mind.  I’here  was  a train  to 
Stoneborough  at  1.20,  which  would  enable 
her  to  catch  a little,  sleepy,  local  one  to 
Pierstoffe  at  six,  and  so  she  would  be 
ready  for  a quiet,  peaceful  Sunday  at 
home,  without  any  chance  of  a disturb- 
ing, interesting,  irritating  visit  from  Hugh 
Galbraith,  whose  sombre  eyes  had  of 
late  acquired  such  a variety  of  expres- 
sion, and  had  begun  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  herself  she  could  neither 
account  for  nor  resist.  Small  chance 
indeed  of  ever  meeting  him  on  any 
terms  again.  Soon  he  would  be  plunged 
into  trouble  enough  to  obliterate  any 
fanciful  notions  about  herself.  And 


then  when  he  knew  all ! She  would  not 
try  to  imagine  his  possible  condition  of 
mind. 

Coming  back  to  the  present,  Kate  re- 
membered she  had  put  a list  which 
Fanny  had  sent,  of  divers  and  sundry 
articles  required  for  the  “ Bazaar,”  in 
her  pocket,  and  she  would  now  go  on  to 
the  City  and  procure  them,  so  that,  after 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Wall  the  next 
day,  she  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
drive  to  the  train.  She  accordingly 
made  her  way  to  Holborn,  and  took 
“ omnibus”  to  Cheapside. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  already 
dusk  when  Kate  neared  her  abode.  She 
felt  weary  and  utterly  cast  down.  True, 
Mr.  Wall  was  on  the  whole  less  unfavor- 
able than  she  ventured  to  hope ; true, 
she  would  be  to-morrow  in  her  safe, 
quiet  home ; still  her  native  buoyancy 
seemed  to  have  deserted  her.  As  she 
walked  rather  slowly  along,  she  turned 
over  in  her  mind  the  terms  in  which  she 
would  write  to  Hugh  Galbraith.  Her 
note  must  be  friendly,  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold ; slightly  playful,  .she 
thought,  would  be  best.  Here  a hansom 
dashed  by  ; the  occupant  glanced  through 
the  window,  stopped  the  driver,  descen- 
ded, and  paid  him  hastily ; turning  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  whence  he 
came,  he  was  speedily  face  to  face  with 
Mrs.  Temple,  who  had  recognised  the 
tall,  straight  figure  directly  he  had  sprung 
to  the  ground. 

“ This  is  a bit  of  good  fortune  for  an 
unlucky  fellow,  as  I generally  am,”  said 
Galbraith,  raising  his  hat  and  sp>eaking 
with  a degree  of  animation  that  formerly 
was  very  unusual  to  him.  “ If  I had 
not  been  looking  this  side,  I should  have 
driven  on  to  your  lodgings  and  missed 
you  again." 

“ I thought  you  were  to  be  at  Rich- 
mond to-day,”  said  Kate,  whose  compo- 
sure was  severely  tried  by  his  unexpect- 
ed appearance,  the  color  coming  up  in 
her  pale  cheek,  and  then  leaving  it  paler 
than  before. 

” My  sister  writes  to  me  to  go  to- 
morrow instead,  so  I have  run  up  to  see 
you  to-day,”  returned  Galbraith,  walking 
on  beside  her,  his  eyes  riveted  on  her 
face  for  a few  unguarded  seconds. 

“ And  I suppose  there  is  no  news  of 
my  purse  ?"  said  Kate  quickly. 
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“ None,  I am  sorry  to  say ; in  fact,  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  there  is  nothing  to 
tell.”  Galbraith  twisted  his  moustaches 
and  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

“ It  is  a long  way  to  come  for  noth- 
ing,” exclaimed  Kate  incautiously,  and 
wished  immediately  she  had  not  spoken, 
though  Hugh  only  remarked — 

“ For  nothing — yes.” 

A few  minutes'  silence,  and  they  were 
at  Mrs.  Temple's  lodging.  Galbraith, 
without  waiting  for  any  invitation,  fol- 
lowed her  in  very  deliberately. 

“ Dear,  dear,  your  fire  is  near  out, 
ma'am,”  cried  the  landlady,  as  she  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  little  front  parlor. 
‘‘  I will  bring  a few  sticks  and  make  it 
burn  up  in  a jiffey.” 

“ Do,  Mrs.  Small,”  said  Kate,  a chill 
feeling  striking  through  her  with  a visible 
shiver.  “ I am  cold  and  tired.” 

The  landlady  lit  the  gas,  and  bustled 
away. 

“ You  look  tired  and  pale,”  said  Gal- 
braith, advancing  to  the  hearth-rug  and 
leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece 
while  he  gazed  kindly  and  gravely  upon 
her.  “ I suppose  I ought  to  leave  you .’” 
He  spoke  with  the  curious  familiarity 
which  had  grown  up  between  them. 

“ You  may  stay  a while,  if  you  like,” 
she  returned  in  the  same  tone,  and  urged 
to  the  words  by  a strange  reluctance  to 
part  with  him  all  at  once,  without  a little 
more  talk,  perhaps  a last  argument.  The 
return  of  Mrs.  Small  and  the  lighting  up 
of  the  fire  were  a seasonable  diversion  ; 
and  while  the  operation  was  in  progress 
Kate  loosened  her  cloak  and  took  off 
her  bonnet,  with  the  easy  graceful  natu- 
ralness that  was  one  of  her  great  charms 
in  Galbraith's  eyes,  seating  herself  in  her 
favorite  low  chair,  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  knee,  without  once  looking  in 
the  glass  to  see  if  her  hair  was  rough  or 
smooth. 

“And  you,”  began  Galbraith,  drawing 
a chair  opposite — “ have  you  seen  this 
absentee  lawyer  of  yours  yet 

“Yes;  I have  had  a long  interview 
with  him  to-day.” 

“ Hence  these — not  tears,  but  pale 
cheeks  .>”  said  Galbraith. 

“ No.  ipdeed  ; my  interview  was  less 
crushing  than  1 feared.” 

“ That  is,  you  are  encouraged  to  go  to 
law  r 
“ Almost.” 
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“ If  it  is  ‘ almost ' only,  take  my  advice 
and  don't.” 

“Your  advice!  You  are  not  much 
of  a lawyer.  Sir  Hugh.” 

“ Perhaps  not.”  A pause  followed. 

“ Do  you  know,”  resumed  Galbraith, 
“ it  was  only  a week  yesterday  since  I 
met  you  at  H *' 

“Only  a week!  It  seems  a year 
ago,”  said  Kate  dreamily. 

“It  does,”  he  returned;  “and  it 
seems  two  or  three  since  I looked  up 
and  met  your  murderous  glance  the  day 
you  were  first  good  enough  to  write  a 
letter  for  me  at  Pierstoffe." 

This  was  dangerous  ground,  and  Kate 
determined  to  lead  away  from  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

“ How  can  you  persist  in  such  absurd- 
ity ! It  was  a sickly  fancy  of  yours  that 
I looked  murderously  at  you.  Why 
should  I ? — you,  a stranger  I h.ad  never 
seen  in  my. life  before.” 

“It  was  no  fancy,  Mrs.  Temple  ! I 
shall  never  forget  your  look,  .and  I have 
seen  something  like  it  since  in  your  eyes." 

“ There  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  you, 
I know,  on  that  subject.  Pray,  do  you 
ever  feel  any  inconvenience  from  your 
arm  now,  Sir  Hugh  ?" 

“ No ; it  is  all  right  when  I do  not 
think  of  it.  But  sometimes  when  I do, 
I hesitate  about  using  it ;”  and  he 
stretched  it  out  and  bent  it.  “ And 
when  are  you  to  be  released  from  your 
solitude  here,  and  restored  to  your 
pretty  little  partner  and  Mrs.  Mills  ?” 

“ I am  not  perfectly  sure  yet ; not  till 
I see  the  lawyer  to-morrow  : but  soon,  I 
am  sure.  By-the-way,  Sir  Hugh,  you 
had  better  give  me  the  inspector's  name 
and  address,  that  I may  send  him  mine 
at  Pierstoffe,  in  case  he  should  recover 
my  money.” 

“ I can  do  that  for  you.  It  is  just 
po.ssible  he  might  not  like  to  give  you 
your  own  except  through  me." 

“ Will  you  do  this  for  me  then 

“ I will.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  make  any  stay  in 
town .’”  she  asked  next,  to  break  the 
silence. 

“ My  movements  are  very  uncertain. 

I find  my  friend  Upton  is  going  into 
your  neighborhood  next  week.  He  is 
going  to  stay  with  Lady  Styles,  who  is 
some  relation  of  his.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  !”  in  a rather  dissatisfied 
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tone;  “and  are  you  to  be  of  the  par- 

'y ■"  . . 

“ No,  I am  not  invited.  I.  suppose  I 
shall  drift  away  back  to  the  very  tum- 
ble-down home  of  my  fathers,  if  no  good 
reason  arises  for  staying  in  the  south.” 

“ And  have  you  given  up  all  idea  of 
going  into  parliament 
“ Far  from  it,  but  I have  postponed 
that  project.  Next  year  I shall  think  of 
adding  myself  to  the  ‘ obstructives,’  as 
I think  I heard  you  once  say,  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple.” 

“ I hope  you  will  not ! I do  hope 
not !”  she  exclaimed.  “ You  really  must 
look  about  you  and  read,  and  convince 
yourself  that  it  is  a terrible  waste  of 
time  and  strength  to  attach  yourself  to 
the  Conservative  faction.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  stand  still.” 

“ Is  it  not  rare  to  meet  so  decided  a 
democrat  as  you  are,  Mrs.  Temple, 
among  women  ?" 

“ I do  not  know  ; and  I do  not  think  I 
am  what  is  generally  considered  a demo- 
crat— that  is,  I am  more  disposed  to 
raise  up  than  to  pull  down.”  She  spoke 
carelessly,  without  the  earnestness  and 
animation  she  usually  displayed  when 
discussing  any  topic  that  interested  her. 
Galbraith  noticed  this,  and  persisted 
with  his  subject,  fearing  that  if  any  long 
pause  ensued  he  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  her. 

“ And  how  far  down  would  you  ex- 
tend your  raising  system  ?” 

“To  any  depth  where  human  life  ex- 
ists.” 

“And  then  when  all  are  masters,  how 
would  the  work  of  the  world  go  on 
“ Ah,  Sir  Hugh,  you  ask  that  because 
you  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  ! 
Obedience  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  ig- 
norant. Who,  in  all  dangerous  or  diffi- 
cult expeditions,  bears  hardship  and 
privation  best } Who  is  the  most  subor- 
dinate, submitting  cheerfully,  for  the 
sake  of  discipline,  even  to  regulations 
the  wisdom  of  which  he  doubts  ? The 
cultivated  gentleman.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true  enough  ; but  in  or- 
dinary life  cultivated  gentlemen  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  rough  labor — 
ploughing  fields  and  making  railways ; 
and  we  must  have  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.” 

“ By  the  time  all  men  are  wrought  up 
such  a pitch  we  shall  have  found 


some  substitute  for  hard  manual  labor, 
which,  by-the-way,  has  nothing  in  it  de- 
grading ; and  God  knows  we  are  at  so 
great,  so  enormous  a distance  from  even 
a decent  platform  of  education  and  habit 
— I mean  among  our  lower  classes — 
that  the  most  rigid  Tory  among  you 
might  safely  give  a helping  hand  without 
fearing  that  a day  of  disabling  cultivation 
will  arrive  too  soon.  But  it  is  always 
the  same.  I suppose  when  slavery  be- 
gan to  die  out  in  England  the  Galbraiths 
of  that  day  (I  suppose  there  were  Gal- 
braiths then)  thought  the  country  was 
going  to  the  dogs,  and  that  law,  order, 
property,  were  endangered.” 

Galbraith  smiled.  “ Still,  if  men  are 
raised  to  a higher  state  of  intelligence 
and  cultivation,  they  will  demand  politi- 
cal power,  and  we  know  what  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  multitude.” 

“ Not  a cultivated  multitude,”  she  re- 
plied ; “ we  have  never  seen  that.  I 
do  not  think  you  make  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  natural  common  sense  of 
Englishmen.,  Besides,  I have  a sort  of 
dim  notion  that  political  rights  are  an 
education  in  themselves  ; a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility makes  a man  think — teach- 
es him  self-respect.  If  a child  is  for 
ever  in  leading-strings  he  cannot  learn  to 
stand  alone.  The  French  were  in  lead- 
ing-strings all  the  hundreds  of  years  of 
their  national  life,  till  the  supreme  mo- 
ment when,  with  mature  passion  but 
childish  intellect,  they  burst  their  bonds, 
and  gave  Europe  a picture  awful  and  hor- 
rible enough,  but  not  worse  than  might 
have  been  logically  expected.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  we  ought  to 
have  no  political  privileges  beyond 
those  of  our  laborers  and  artisans  ?” 

“ My  ideas  are  crude,”  said  Kate 
thoughtfully ; “ but  I do  believe  that 
the  key  to  the  real  position  of  what  is 
termed  the  ruling  class  was  given  to  us 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  sentence,  ‘ Whoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant.’ ” 

You  are  quite  original,  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple !” 

“ I wish  I could  think  so,”  she  said 
smiling ; “ but  I don't  suppose  I ever 
had  an  original  idea  in  rhy  life.  My 
highest  attainment  is  to  understand  other 
people’s  ideas.  However,  I have  not 
converted  you — I can  see  that,  nor  do  I 
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expect  it ; but  I sliould  be  pleased  if  I 
could  persuade  you  to  believe  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  conservative  question. 
Your  opinions  are  of  some  importance, 
mine  have  none,  except  to  myself.” 

“ I’m  not  quite  so  pig-headed  a fellow 
as  you  imagine,”  returned  Galbraith 
laughing.  “ I shall  not  bind  myself 
hand  and  foot  to  any  leader;  but, 
though  I do  not  like  to  see  the  people 
oppressed,  as  long  as  1 live  I shall  do 
my  best  to  keep  them  in  their  place.” 

“ What  is  their  place  ?”  asked  Kate. 
“Would  you  go  back  to  the  caste  system 
of  Egypt  ?” 

But  Galbraith  had  gained  his  point. 
He  had  drawn  her  out  to  talk  and  smile 
with  animation  and  interest ; and  odious 
as  political  women  generally,  indeed  al- 
ways, were,  there  was  a simple  sincerity 
about  Mrs.  Temple’s  opinions  that  made 
them  not  only  bearable,  but  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  He  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. “ You  have  great  facilities  for 
studying  politics.  I remember  you  take 
in  lots  of  newspapers  ^t  Pierstoffe. 
By-the-way,  how  does  Miss  Lee  get  on 
without  you 

“ Very  badly,  I imagine,  which  makes 
me  so  impatient  at  being  kept  so  long 
here ; and  I miss  her  much ! We  are 
great  friends.” 

“ Yes ; you  gave  me  that  idea.  Do 
you  never  quarrel 

“ No  ; do  you  and — who  is  your  great 
friend  ? — Colonel  Upton  ?” 

Galbraith  bent  his  head. 

“Do  you  and  Colonel  Upton  never 
quarrel 

“ No  ; but  I don't  know  how  it  would, 
be  if  we  were  shut  up  in  a small  room 
or  shop  together  all  day,  like  Miss  Lee 
and  yourself.” 

“ Well,  we  are  always  good  friends. 
To  be  sure,  Fanny  gives  up  to  me  in 
everything.  I am  afraid  I am  rather 
imperious." 

“ I am  afraid  you  are,”  said  Galbraith 
gravely. 

“You  cannot  possibly  know!”  she 
returned,  in  some  surprise. 

“ At  any  rate,”  continued  Galbraith, 
“ two  imperious  people  never  could  get 
on  ; but  when  I hear  Upton  say  that  no 
such  thing  as  friendship  exists  between 
women  (he  is  a shocking  heathen,  Mrs. 
Temple),  I always  think  of  you  and 
Miss  Lee.  He  is  equally  sceptical,  I 


am  sorry  to  say,  about  friendship  be- 
tween men  and  women,”  and  Galbraith 
stole  a glance  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

“ One  doesn’t  often  see  it,  I am 
afraid,”  she  said  frankly,  looking  straight 
into  the  fire ; “ and  it  is  such  a loss. 
Women  will  never  be  in  a right  position 
until  hearty,  honest  friendships  with 
men  are  of  everyday  occurrence.” 

“ I am  afraid,  then,  your  right  position 
is  a long  way  off.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  discuss  opinions  and  exchange  ideas 
with  an  old  { woman,  or  an  ugly  one ; 
but,”  continued  Galbraith,  with  a mix- 
ture of  fun  and  admiration,  “ when  one 
is  talking  to  a lovely  creature,  or  even  a 
pretty  girl,  one's  thoughts  are  apt  to  be 
distracted  by  the  beautiful  eyes  that 
meet  your  own,  or  the  sweet  lips  that 
contradict  you  !” 

“Ah,  Sir  Hugh,”  exclaimed  Kate, 
“ you  make  me  understand  how  it  is 
that  plain  women  have  called  forth  the 
deepest,  truest,  highest  love  ! The  feel- 
ing that  is  always  being  influenced  by 
the  accident  of  personal  gifts  is  ignoble 
and  unworthy.” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  returned  Galbraith, 
“ but  it  is  uncommonly  natural ; though 
I will  not  allow  you  to  set  me  down  as 
a devotee  of  merely  physical  beauty  ! I 
could  not  care  for  a beautiful  fool.  In- 
deed, I do  not  believe  a fool  could  be 
beautiful ; but  I confess  that,  with  me, 
friendship  for  a lovely,  companionable 
woman  would  very  soon  warm  into  love 
— unless,  indeed,  I had  already  given 
that  love  to  another.” 

“ Is  he  warning  me  that  he  is  provid- 
ed with  a safeguard  ?”  was  the  thought 
that  flashed  through  her  brain  as  he  made 
a slight  pause,  and  then  resumed. 

“ But  in  that  case  I doubt  if  I should 
have  even  friendship  to  spare.”  And 
as  he  spoke  Galbraith  leant  his  folded 
arms  on  the  table,  bending  his  head  to- 
wards her  with  wistful  eyes  that  set  her 
heart  beating,  and  turned  her  cheek 
pale  with  apprehension. 

“ It  is  a vexed  question,”  she  said 
coldly.  “ I..et  us  hope  the  happy  solution 
majr  be  found  in  the  future  perfection 
which  some  think  our  race  will  reach.” 

The  severe  composure  of  her  tone 
checked  Galbraith.  He  kept  silence 
for  a moment,  telling  himself  he  must 
not  spoil  his  chance  by  precipitation  ; 
and  she  looked  so  sad  and  quiet,  and 
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unlike  her  own  frank,  fearless  self,  that 
a tender  dread  of  disturbing  her  unnec- 
essarily, held  him  back.  He  was  learn- 
ing and  developing  rapidly  in  Love’s 
school.  Then  he  would  see  her  again, 
and  again — ^and  win  his  way  at  last ! 

Meantime  Kate  looked  at  her  watch. 
'■  I am  going  to  treat  you  unceremoni- 
ously, as  an  old  acquaintance,”  she  said, 
smiling  away  the  abruptness  of  her 
words ; “ but  I have  letters  to  write, 
and ” 

“ And  I have  kept  you  too  long  from 
them,”  interrupted  Galbraith,  rising,  but 
not  in  the  least  ruffled.  ” I shall  see 
you  to-morrow.” 

“ You  are  going  to  Richmond,  are  you 
not 
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“True;  well,  on  Sunday,  then — and 
hear  when  you  leave.” 

“ It  all  depends  upon  the  lawyer,” 
she  returned,  in  a low  voice.  “ Good- 
bye, Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.” 

He  took  the  hand  she  held  out,  press- 
ing it  close,  tighter  than  he  knew,  and 
kept  it,  still  not  daring  to  trust  himself 
to  speak.  Kate  strove  to  withdraw  it, 
and  grem  so  deadly  white,  while  she  com- 
pressed her  lips  with  a look  of  pain,  that 
a sudden  sense  of  coming  evil  struck 
him.  He  relinquished  her  hand,  and 
with  a hasty  “ Good-bye — God  bless 
you  !”  turned  quickly  away. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ORDEALS  A*ND  OATHS. 
BY  K.  B.  TYLOR. 


I.s  primitive  stages  of  society  the  clan- 
nish life  of  rude  tribes  may  well  have  been 
more  favorable  to  frank  and  truthful  re- 
lations between  man  and  man  than  our 
wider  and  looser  social  intercourse  can 
be.  Yet  one  can  see  from  the  habits  of 
modem  savages  that  already  in  early  sav- 
age times  society  was  setting  itself  to  take 
measures  against  men  who  broke  faith 
to  save  themselves  from  harm  or  to  gain 
some  coveted  good.  At  the  stage  of 
civilization  where  social  order  was  be- 
coming regular  and  settled,  the  wise  men 
turned  their  minds  to  devise  guarantees 
stronger  than  mere  yes  and  no.  Thus 
the  ordeal  and  the  oath  were  introduced, 
that  wrong-doing  should  not  be  concealed 
or  denied,  that  unrighteous  claims  should 
not  be  backed  by  false  witness,  and  that 
covenants  made  should  not  be  broken. 

The  principles  on  which  these  ordeals 
and  oaths  were  invented  and  developed 
may  to  this  day  be  plainly  made  out.  It 
is  evident  that  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  two  intellectual  orders  of  early 
tunes,  the  magicians  and  the  priests. 
Each  advised  after  the  manner  of  his 
own  profession.  The  magician  said. 
With  my  symbols  and  charms  I will  try 
the  accused,  and  bind  the  witness  and 
the  promiser.  The  priest  said,  I will 
call  upon  my  spirits,  and  they  shall  find 
<wt  the  hidden  thing,  and  punish  the 
lie  and  the  broken  vow.  Now  magic  and 
religion  are  separate  in  their  nature  and 


origin.  Magic  is  based  on  a delusive 
tendency  arising  out  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  namely,  the  tendency  to  believe 
that  things  which  are  ideally  connected 
in  our  minds  must  therefore  be  really 
connected  in  the  outer  world.  Religion 
is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
beings,  souls,  demons,  or  deities,  who 
take  cognisance  of  men  and  interpose  in 
their  affairs.  It  is  needful  to  keep  this 
absolute  distinction  clear  in  our  minds, 
for  on  it  depends  our  finding  our  mental 
way  through  a set  of  complicated  proceed- 
ings, in  which  magical  and  religious  ele- 
ments have  become  mixed  in  the  most 
intricate  manner.  Well  they  might,  con- 
sidering how  commonly  the  professions 
of  sorcerer  and  priest  have  overlapped, 
so  as  even  to  be  combined  in  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  it  seems  from  a 
general  survey  of  the  facts  of  ordeals 
and  oaths,  that  on  the  whole  the  magi- 
cal element  in  them  is  earliest  and  un- 
derlying, while  the  religious  element  is 
apt  to  come  in  later  in  history,  often  only 
taking  up  and  consecrating  some  old 
magical  process. 

In  the  series  of  instances  to  be  brought 
into  view,  this  blending  of  the  religious 
with  the  magical  element  will  be  repeat- 
edly observable.  It  will  be.  seen  also 
that  the  ordeal  and  the  oath  are  not  only 
allied  in  their  fundamental  principles, 
but  that  they  continually  run  into  one 
another  in  their  use.  Oaths,  we  shall 
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see,  may  be  made  to  act  as  ordeals,  and 
ordeals  are  brought  in  as  tests  of  oaths. 
While  recognizing  this  close  connection, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  two 
and  take  them  in  order  according  to 
their  practical  application,  ordeals  being 
proceedings  for  the  discovery  of  wrong- 
doers, while  oaths  are  of  the  nature  of 
declarations  or  undertakings. 

The  association  of  ideas  which  serves 
as  a magical  basis  for  an  ordeal  is  quite 
childish  in  its  simplicity.  Suppose  it 
has  to  be  decided  which  of  two  men  has 
acted  wrongfully,  and  appeal  is  had  to 
the  ordeal.  'I'here  being  no  evidence  on 
the  real  issue,  a fanciful  issue  is  taken 
instead,  which  can  be  settled,  and  the 
association  of  ideas  does  the  rest.  Thus 
in  Borneo,  when  two  Dayaks  have  to  de- 
cide which  is  in  the  right,  they  have  two 
equal  lumps  of  salt  given  them  to  drop 
together  into  water,  and  the  one  whose 
lump  is  gone  first  is  in  the  wrong.  Or 
they  put  two  live  shell-fish  on  a plate,  one 
for  each  disputant,  and  squeeze  lime-juice 
over  them,  the  verdict  being  given  ac- 
cording to  which  man’s  champion-mollusc 
moves  first.  Th  is  reasoning  is  such  as  any 
child  can  enter  into.  Among  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  again,  when  a thief  had 
to  be  detected,  the  priest  would  conse- 
crate a dish  of  water,  and  the  suspected 
persons,  one  by  one,  held  their  hands 
over  it,  till  the  approach  of  the  guilty 
was  known  by  the  water  trembling.  Here 
the  connection  of  ideas  is  plain.  But 
we  may  see  it  somewhat  more  fully 
thought  out  in  Europe,  where  the  old 
notion  remains  on  record  that  the  execu- 
tioner’s sword  will  tremble  when  a thief 
draws  near,  and  even  utter  a dull  clang 
at  the  approach  of  a murderer. 

Starting  with  the  magical  ordeal,  we 
have  next  to  notice  how  the  religious 
element  is  imported  into  it.  Take  the 
ordeal  of  the  balance,  well  known  to 
Hindu  law.  A rude  pair  of  scales  is  set 
up  with  its  wooden  scale-beam  supported 
on  posts;  the  accused  is  put  in  one  scale, 
and  stones  and  sand  in  the  other  to 
counterpoise  him ; then  he  is  taken  out,  to 
be  put  in  again  after  the  balance  has  been 
called  upon  to  show  his  guilt  by  letting 
him  go  down,  or  his  innocence  by  raising 
him  up.  This  is  pure  magic,  the  ideal 
weight  of  guilt  being  by  mere  absurd  as- 
sociation of  ideas  transferred  to  material 
weight  in  a pair  of  scales.  In  this  pro- 


cess no  religious  act  is  essential,  but  in 
practice  it  is  introduced  by  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  and  a sacred  formula  appealing 
to  the  great  gods  who  know  the  walk  of 
men,  so  that  it  is  considered  to  be  by 
their  divine  aid  that  the  accused  rises  or 
falls  at  once  in  material  fact  and  moral 
metaphor.  If  he  either  goes  fairly  up  or 
down  the  case  is  clear.  But  a difficulty 
arises  if  the  accused  happens  to  weigh 
the  same  as  he  did  five  minutes  before, 
so  nearly  at  least  as  can  be  detected  by 
a pair  of  heavy  wooden  scales  which 
would  hardly  turn  within  an  ounce  or 
two.  This  embarrassing  possibility  has 
in  fact  perplexed  the  Hindu  lawyers  not 
a little.  One  learned  pundit  says — He 
is  guilty,  unless  he  goes  right  up ! A 
second  suggests — Weigh  him  again  ! A 
third  distinguishes  with  subtlety — If  he 
weighs  the  same,  he  is  guilty,  but  not  so 
guilty  as  if  he  had  gone  right  down ! 
The  one  only  interpretation  that  never 
occurs  to  any  of  them,  is  that  in  may  be 
an  imponderable.  We  may  smile  at  the 
Hindu  way  of  striking  a moral  balance, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a simi- 
lar practice,  probably  a survival  from  the 
same  original  Aryan  rite,  was  kept  up  in 
England  within  ^the  last  century.  In 
*759)  near  Aylesbury,’ a woman  who  could 
not  get  her  spinning-wheel  to  go  round, 
and  naturally  concluded  that  it  had  been 
bewitched,  charged  one  Susannah  Hay- 
nokes  with  being  the  witch.  At  this  Su- 
sannah’s husband  was  indignant,  and  de- 
manded that  his  wife  should  be  allowed 
to  clear  herself  by  the  customary  ordeal 
of  weighing.  So  they  took  her  to  the 
parish  church,  stripped  her  to  her  under 
garments,  and  weighed  her  against  the 
church  Bible;  she  outweighed  it,  and 
went  home  in  triumph.  Here  the  met- 
aphor of  weighing  is  worked  in  the 
opposite  way  to  that  in  India,  but 
it  is  quite  as  intelligible,  and  not  a 
whit  the  worse  for  practical  purposes. 
For  yet  another  case,  how  an  old 
magical  process  may  be  afterwards  trans- 
formed by  bringing  in  the  religious 
s.anction,  we  may  look  at  the  ancient 
classic  sieve  and  shears,  the  sieve  being 
suspended  by  sticking  the  points  of  the 
open  shears  into  the  rim,  and  the  handles 
of  the  shears  balanced  on  the  forefingers 
of  the  holders.  To  discover  a thief,  or 
a lover,  all  that  was  required  was  to  call 
over  all  suspected  names,  till  the  instru- 
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incnt  turned  at  the  right  one.  In  the 
course  of  history,  this  childish  divining 
ordeal  came  to  be  Christianized  into  the 
key  and  Bible,  the  key  of  course  to  open 
the  secret,  the  Bible  to  supply  the  test  of 
truth.  For  a thief-ordeal,  the  proper 
mode  is  to  tie  in  the  key  at  the  verse  of 
the  50th  Psalm,  “When  thou  sawest  a 
thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with  him 
and  then  when  the  names  are  called 
over,  at  the  name  of  the  guilty  one  the 
instrument  makes  its  sign  by  swerving 
or  turning  in  the  holders’  hands.  This 
is  interesting  as  being  almost  the  only 
ordeal  which  survives  in  common  use  in 
England ; it  may  be  met  with  in  many 
an  out-of-the-way  farm-house.  It  is 
some  years  since  English  rustics  have 
dared  to  “ swim”  a witch,  that  is,  to  put 
in  practice  the  ancient  water-ordeal, 
which  our  folk-lore  remembers  in  its 
most  archaic  Aryan  form.  Its  essential 
principle  is  as  plainly  magical  as  any ; 
the  water,  being  set  to  make  the  trial, 
shows  its  decision  by  rejecting  the  guilty, 
who  accordingly  comes  up  to  the  surface. 
Our  ancestors,  who  did  not  seize  the 
distinction  between  weight  and  specific 
gravity,  used  to  wonder  at  the  super- 
natural power  with  which  the  water 
would  heave  up  a wicked  fellow,  even  if 
he  weighed  sixteen  stone. 

Mediaeval  ordeals,  by  water  or  fire, 
by  touch  of  the  corpse,  or  by  wager  of 
battle  have  fallen  to  mere  curiosities  of 
literature,  and  it  is  needless  to  dwell  here 
on  their  well-known  picturesque  details, 
or  to  repeat  the  liturgies  of  prayer  or 
malediction  said  or  sung  by  the  conse- 
crating priests.  It  is  not  by  such  accom- 
panying formulas,  but  by  the  intention 
of  the  act  itself,  that  we  must  estimate 
the  real  position  of  the  religious  element 
in  it.  Nowhere  is  this  so  strong  as  in 
what  may  be  called  the  ordeal  by  miracle, 
where  the  innocent  by  Divine  help  walks 
over  the  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  or 
carried  the  red-hot  iron  bar  in  his  hand, 
or  drinks  a dose  of  deadly  poison  and  is 
none  the  worse  for  it ; or,  in  the  opposite 
way,  where  the  draught  of  harmless  water, 
cursed  or  consecrated  by  the  priests,  will 
bring  within  a few  days  dire  disease  on 
him  or  her  who,  being  guilty,  has  dared  to 
drink  of  it. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  states- 
man’s point  of  view,  the  survey  of  the 
ordeals  of  all  nations  and  ages  enables 


us  to  judge  with  some  certainty  what 
their  practical  effect  has  been  for  evil  or 
good.  Their  basis  being  mere  delusive 
imagination,  when’ honestly  administered 
their  being  right  or  wrong  has  been  mat- 
ter of  mere  accident.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  fair- 
play  ever  generally  prevailed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  ordeals.  As  is  well- 
known,  they  have  always  been  engines 
of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous priests  and  chiefs.  Often  it 
was  unnecessary  even' to  cheat,  when  the 
arbiter  had  it  at  his  pleasure  to  administer 
either  a harmless  ordeal  like  drinking 
cursed  water,  or  a deadly  ordeal  by  a 
dose  of  aconite  or  physostigma.  When 
it  comes  to  sheer  cheating,  nothing  can 
be  more  atrocious  than  this  poison-or- 
deal. In  West  Africa,  where  the  Calabar 
bean  is  used,  the  administerers  can  give 
the  accused  a dose  which  will  make  him 
sick,  and  so  prove  his  innocence,  or  they 
can  give  him  enough  to  prove  him  guilty, 
and  murder  him  in  the  very  act  of  proof ; 
when  we  consider  that  over  a great  part 
of  that  great  continent  this  and  sim- 
ilar drugs  usually  determine  the  destiny 
of  people  inconvenient  to  the  Fetish- 
man  and  the  Chief — the  constituted 
authorities  of  Church  and  State — we 
see  before  us  one  efficient  cause  of 
the  unprogressive  character  of  African 
society.  The  famed  ordeal  by  red-hot 
iron,  also,  has  been  a palpable  swindle 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  In 
India  and  Arabia  the  test  is  to  lick 
the  iron,  which  will  bum  the  guilty  tongue 
but  not  the  innocent.  Now,  no  doubt 
the  judges  know  the  secret  that  innocent 
and  guilty  alike  can  lick  a white  hot  iron 
with  impunity,  as  any  blacksmith  will  do, 
and  as  I have  done  myself,  the  layer  of 
vapor  in  a spheroidal  state  preventing 
any  chemical  contact  with  the  skin.  As 
for  the  walking  over  red-hot  plough- 
shares, or  carrying  a red-hot  iron  bar 
three  paces  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  its 
fraudulent  nature  fits  with  the  fact  that 
the  ecclesiastics  who  administered  it 
took  their  precautions  against  close  ap- 
proach of  spectators  much  more  care- 
fully than  the  jugglers  do  who  handle 
the  red-hot  bars  and  walk  over  the  plough- 
shares nowadays ; and,  moreover,  any 
list  of  cases  will  show  how  inevitably  the 
friend  of  the  Church  got  ofl,  while  the  man 
on  the  wrong  side  was  sure  to  “ lose  his 
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cause  and  burn  his  fingers.”  Remem- 
bering how  Queen  Emma  in  the  story, 
with  uplifted  eyes  walked  over  the  plough- 
shares without  knowing  it,  and  then 
asked  when  the  trial  was  to  begin,  and 
how,  after  this  triumphant  issue,  one- 
and-twenty  manors  were  settled  on  the 
bishopric  and  church  of  Winchester,  it 
may  be  inferred  with  some  probability 
that  in  such  cases  the  glowing  plough- 
shares glowed  with  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  daubs  of  red  paint. 

Almost  the  only  effect  of  ordeals  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety is  that  the  belief  in  their  efficacy 
has  done  something  to  deter  the  credu- 
lous from  crime,  and  still  more  often  has 
led  the  guilty  to  betray  himself  by  his  own 
terrified  imagination.  Visitors  to  Rome 
know  the  great  round  marble  mask  called 
the  Bocca  della  Veriti.  It  is  but  the 
sink  of  an  old  drain  ; but  many  a fright- 
ened knave  has  shrunk  from  the  test  of 
putting  his  hand  into  its  open  “ mouth 
of  truth  ” and  taking  oath  of  his  inno- 
cence, lest  it  should  really  close  on  him 
as  tradition  says  it  does  on  the  forsworn. 
The  ordeal  by  the  mouthful  of  food  is 
still  popular  in  Southern  Asia  for  its 
practical  effectiveness ; the  thief  in  the 
household,  his  mouth  dry  with  nervous 
terror,  fails  to  masticate  or  swallow  fairly 
the  grains  of  rice.  So  in  old  England, 
the  culprit  may  have  failed  to  swallow 
the  consecrated  cor-snaed,  or  trial-slice 
of  bread  or  cheese ; it  stuck  in  his  throat, 
as  in  Earl  Godwin’s  in  the  story.  To 
this  day  the  formula,  “ May  this  mouthful 
choke  me  if  I am  not  speaking  truth  !" 
keeps  up  the  memory  of  the  official  or- 
deal. Not  less  effective  is  the  ordeal  by 
curse  still  used  in  Russia  to  detect  a 
thief.  The  babushka,  or  local  witch, 
stands  with  a vessel  of  water  before  her 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  household, 
and  makes  bread  pills  to  drop  in,  saying 
to  each  in  order,  “ Ivan  Ivanoff,  if  you 
are  guilty,  as  this  ball  falls  to  the  bottom, 
so  your  soul  will  fall  into  hell.”  But 
this  is  more  than  any  common  Russian 
will  face,  and  the  rule  is  that  the  culprit 
confesses  at  sight.  This  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said  for  ordeals.  Under  their 
most  favorable  aspect,  they  are  useful 
delusions  or  pious  frauds.  At  worst 
they  are  those  wickedest  of  human  deeds, 
crimes  disguised  behind  the  mask  of 
justice.  Shall  we  wonder  that  the  world. 


slowly  trying  its  institutions  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  has  at  last  come  to  the 
stage  of  casting  out  the  judicial  ordeal ; 
or  shall  we  rather  wonder  at  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  which  for  so 
many  ages  has  set  up  the  creations  of 
delusive  fancy  to  hold  sway  over  a world 
of  facts  ? 

From  the  Ordeal  we  pass  to  the  Oath. 
The  oath,  for  purposes  of  classification, 
may  be  best  defined  as  an  asseveration 
made  under  superhuman  penalty,  such 
penalty  being  (as  in  the  ordeal)  either 
magical  or  religious  in  its  nature,  or  both 
combined.  Here,  then,  we  distinguish 
the  oath  from  the  mere  declaration,  or 
promise,  or  covenant,  however  formal. 
For  example,  the  covenant  by  grasp- 
ing hands  is  not  in  itself  an  oath,  nor  is 
even  that  widespread  ancient  ceremony 
of  entering  into  a bond  of  brotherhood 
by  the  two  parties  mixing  drops  of  their 
blood,  or  tasting  each  other’s.  This  lat- 
ter rite,  though  often  c.alled  an  oath,  can 
under  this  definition  be  only  reckoned 
as  a solemn  compact.  But  when  a Galla 
of  Abyssinia  sits  down  over  a pit  covered 
over  with  a hide,  imprecating  that  he 
may  fall  into  a pit  if  he  breaks  his  word, 
or  when  in  our  police-courts  we  make  a 
Chinaman  swear  by  taking  an  earthen 
saucer  and  breaking  it  on  the  rail  in 
front  of  the  witness  box,  signifying,  as 
the  interpreter  then  puts  it  in  words,  “ if 
you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  your  soul  will 
be  cracked  like  this  saucer,”  we  have 
here  two  full  oaths,  of  which  the  penalty, 
magical  or  religious,  is  shown  in  panto- 
mime before  us.  By  the  way,  the  English 
judges  who  authorised  this  last  sensa- 
tional ceremony  must  have  believed  that 
they  were  calling  on  a Chinaman  to  take  a 
judicial  oath  after  the  manner  of  his  own 
country;  but  they  acted  under  a mistake, 
for  in  fact  the  Chinese  use  no  oaths  at 
all  in  their  law-courts.  Now  we  have  to 
distinguish  these  real  oaths  from  mere  as- 
severations, in  which  emphatic  terms,  or 
descriptive  gestures  are  introduced  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  strength 
of  resolve  in  the  decharer’s  mind.  Where, 
then,  does  the  difference  lie  between  the 
two.’  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  incurring 
of  supernatural  penalty.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  clearing  up  the 
question,  were  it  not  that  theologians 
have  set  up  a distinction  between  oaths 
of  imprecation  and  oaths  of  witness. 
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Such  subtleties,  however,  looked  at  from 
a practical  point  of  view,  are  seen  to  be 
casuistic  cobwebs  which  a touch  of  the 
rough  broom  of  common  sense  will  sweep 
away.  The  practical  question  is  this : 
does  the  swearer  mean  that  by  going 
through  the  ceremony,  he  brings  on  him- 
self, if  he  breaks  faith,  some  special  magic 
harm,  or  divine  displeasure  .and  punish- 
ment ? If  so,  the  oath  is  practically  im- 
precatory ; if  not,  it  is  futile,  wanting 
the  very  sanction  which  gives  it  legal 
value.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
imprecation  is  stated,  or  only  implied. 
When  a Bedouin  picks  up  a straw,  and 
swears  by  Him  who  made  it  grow  and 
wither,  there  is  no  need  to  accompany 
this  with  a homily  on  the  fate  of  the  per- 
jured. This  reticence  is  so  usual  in  the 
world,  that  as  often  as  not  we  have  to  go 
outside  the  actual  formula  and  ceremony 
to  learn  what  their  full  intention  is. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  typical  forms 
of  oath.  The  rude  natives  of  New 
Guinea  swear  by  the  sun,  or  by  a certain 
mountain,  or  by  a weapon,  that  the  sun 
may  burn  them,  or  the  mountain  crush 
them,  or  the  weapon  wound  them,  if  they 
lie.  The  even  ruder  savages  of  the  Bra- 
zilian forests,  to  confirm  their  words, 
raise  the  hand  over  the  head  or  thrust  it 
into  their  hair,  or  they  will  touch  the 
points  of  their  weapons.  These  two  ac- 
counts of  savage  ceremony  introduce  us 
to  customs  well  known  to  nations  of 
higher  culture.  The  raising  of  the  hand 
toward  the  sky  seems  to  mean  here  what 
it  does  elsewhere.  It  is  in  gesture  call- 
ing on  the  Heaven-god  to  smite  the  per- 
jurer with  his  thunder-bolt.  The  touch- 
ing of  the  head,  again,  carries  its  mean- 
ing among  these  Brazilians,  almost  as 
plainly  as  in  Africa,  where  we  find  men 
swearing  by  their  heads  or  limbs,  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  wither  if  forsworn  ; 
or  as  when  among  the  Old  Prussians  a 
man  would  lay  his  right  hand  on  his  own 
neck,  and  his  left  on  the  holy  oak,  say- 
ing: “May  Perkun  (the  thunder-god)  de- 
stroy me  !”  As  to  swearing  by  weapons, 
another  graphic  instance  of  its  original 
meaning  comes  from  Aracan,  where  the 
witness  swearing  to  speak  the  truth  takes 
in  his  hand  a musket,  a sword,  a spear,  a 
tiger’s  tusk,  a crocodile’s  tooth,  and  a 
thunderbolt  (that  is,  of  course,  a stone 
celt).  The  oath  by  the  weapon  not  only 
lasted  on  through  classic  ages,  but  remain- 


ed so  common  in  Christendom,  that  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  a Synod  ; 
even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  swear 
on  the  sword  (like  Hamlet’s  friends  in 
the  ghost  scene)  was  still  a legal  oath  in 
Holstein.  As  for  the  holding  up  the 
hand  to  invoke  the  personal  divine  sky, 
the  successor  of  this  primitive  gesture 
remains  to  this  day  among  the  chief  acts 
in  the  solemn  oaths  of  European  nations. 

It  could  scarcely  be  shown  more  clear- 
ly with  what  childlike  imagination  the 
savage  conceives  that  a symbolic  ac- 
tion, such  as  touching  his  head  or  his 
spear,  will  somehow  pass  into  reality. 
In  connection  with  this  group  of  oaths, 
we  can  carry  yet  a step  further  the  illus- 
tration of  the  way  men’s  minds  work  in 
this  primitive  stage  of  association  of 
ideas.  One  of  the  accounts  from  New 
Guinea  is  that  the  swearer,  holding  up 
an  arrow,  calls  on  Heaven  to  punish  him 
if  he  lies  ; but  by  turning  the  arrow  the 
other  way,  the  oath  can  be  neutralized. 
This  is  magic  all  over.  What  one  sym- 
bol can  do,  the  reverse  symbol  can  undo. 
True  to  the  laws  of  primitive  magical 
reasoning,  uncultured  men  elsewhere  still 
carry  on  the  symbolic  reversal  of  their 
oaths.  An  Abyssinian  chief,  who  had 
sworn  an  oath  he  disliked,  has  been  seen 
to  scrape  it  off  his  tongue,  and  spit  it 
out.  There  are  still  places  in  Germany 
where  the  false  witness  reckons  to  escape 
the  spiritual  consequences  of  perjury  by 
crooking  one  finger,  to  make  it,  I sup- 
pose, not  a straight  but  a crooked  oath, 
or  he  puts  his  left  hand  to  his  side  to 
neutralize  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 
Here  is  the  idea  of  our  “ over  the  left 
but  so  far  as  I know  this  has  come  down 
with  us  to  mere  schoolboy’s  shuffling. 

It  has  just  been  noticed  that  the  arse- 
nal of  deadly  weapons  by  which  the 
natives  of  Aracan  swear,  includes  a 
tiger’s  tusk  and  a crocodile’s  tooth.  This 
leads  us  to  a group  of  instructive  rites 
belonging  to  Central  and  North  .\sia. 
Probably  to  this  day,  there  may  be  seen 
in  Russian  law-courts  in  Siberia  the  oath 
on  the  bear’s  head.  When  an  Ostyak  is 
to  be  sworn,  a bear’s  head  is  brought 
into  court,  and  the  man  makes  be- 
lieve to  bite  at  it,  calling  on  the  bear 
to  devour  him  in  like  manner  if 
he  does  not  tell  the  truth.  Now 
the  meaning  of  this  act  goes  beyond 
magic  and  into  religion,  for  we  are  here 
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in  the  region  of  bear  worship,  among 
people  who  believe  that  this  wise  and 
divine  beast  knows  what  goes  on,  and 
will  come  and  punish  them.  Nor  need 
one  wonder  at  this,  for  the  idea  that  the 
bear  will  hear  and  come  if  called  on  is 
familiar  to  German  mythology.  I was 
interested  to  find  it  still  in  survival  in 
Switzerland  a few  years  ago,  when  a 
peasant  woman,  whom  a mischievous 
little  English  boy  had  irritated  beyond 
endurance,  pronounced  the  ancient 
awful  imprecation  on  him,“  The  bear  take 
thee!”  (der  BSir  nimm  dich!)  Among 
the  hill  tribes  of  India  a tiger's-skin  is 
sworn  on  in  the  same  sense  as  the  bear's 
head  among  the  Ostyaks.  Rivers,  again, 
which  to  the  savage  and  barbarian  are 
intelligent  and  personal  divinities,  are 
sworn  by  in  strong  belief  that  their 
waters  will  punish  him  who  takes  their 
name  in  vain.  We  can  understand  why 
Homeric  heroes  swore  by  the  rivers, 
when  we  hear  still  among  Hindus  how 
the  sacred  Ganges  will  take  vengeance 
sure  and  terrible  on  the  children  of  the 
perjurer.  It  is  with  the  same  personifi- 
cation, the  same  fear  of  impending  chas- 
tisement from  the  outraged  deity  that 
savage  and  barbaric  men  have  sworn  by 
sky  or  sun.  Thus  the  Huron  Indian 
would  say  in  making  solemn  promise : 
“ Heaven  hears  what  we  do  this  day  I” 
and  the  Tunguz,  brandishing  a knife 
before  the  sun,  would  say  : “ If  I lie, 
may  the  sun  plunge  sickness  into  my 
entrails  like  this  knife.”  We  have  but  to 
ri.se  one  stage  higher  in  religious  ideas  to 
reach  the  type  of  the  famous  Roman 
oaths  by  Jupiter,  the  Heaven-god.  He 
who  swore  held  in  his  hand  a stone, 
praying  that,  if  he  knowingly  deceived, 
others  might  be  safe  in  their  countries 
and  laws,  their  holy  places  and  their 
tombs,  but  he  alone  might  be  cast  out,  as 
this  stone  now — and  he  flung  it  from 
him.  Even  more  impressive  was  the 
great  treaty-oath  where  the  pater  pat- 
ratus,  holding  the  sacred  flint  that  sym- 
bolized the  thunderbolt,  called  on  Jove 
that  if  by  public  counsel  or  wicked  fraud 
the  Romans  should  break  the  treaty  first 
— “ in  that  day,  O Jove,  smite  thou  the 
Roman  people  as  I here  to-day  shall 
smite  this  swine,  and  smite  the  heavier 
as  thou  art  the  stronger!”  So  saying, 
he  slew  the  victim  with  the  sacred  stone. 

These  various  examples  may  be  taken 


as  showing  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
such  oaths  as  belong  to  the  lower  stages 
of  civilization.  Their  binding  power  is 
that  of  curses,  that  the  perjurer  may  be 
visited  by  mishap,  disease,  death.  But 
at  a higher  stage  of  culture,  where  the 
gods  are  ceasing  to  be  divine  natural  ob- 
jects like  the  Tiber  or  Ganges,  or  the 
Sun  or  Sky,  but  are  passing  into  the 
glorified  human  or  heroic  stage,  like 
Apollo  or  Venus,  there  comes  into  view 
a milder  kind  of  oath,  where  the  man 
enters  into  fealty  with  the  god,  whom  he 
asks  to  favor  or  preserve  him  on  condi- 
tion of  his  keeping  troth.  Thus,  while 
the  proceeding  is  still  an  oath  with  a 
penalty,  this  penalty  now  lies  in  the  per- 
jurer's forfeiting  the  divine  favor.  To 
this  milder  form,  which  we  may  conveni- 
ently call  the  “ oath  of  conditional 
favor,”  belong  such  classic  phrases  as 
“ So  may  the  gods  love  me !”  {Jta  me 
Dii  ament !)  “ As  I wish  the  gods  to  be 
propitious  to  me  !”  {Ita  mihi Deos  velim 
propitios !)  I call  attention  to  this  class 
of  oaths,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
meet  with  a remarkable  example  nearer 
home.  We  have  now  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a movement  of  far  larger 
scope. 

Returning  to  the  great  first-mentioned 
class  of  savage  and  barbaric  oaths,  sworn 
by  gestures  or  weapons,  or  by  invoca- 
tion of  divine  beasts,  or  rivers,  or 
greater  nature-deities — the  question  now 
to  be  asked  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
penalties  > They  are  that  the  perjurer 
may  be  withered  by  disease,  wounded, 
drowned,  smitten  by  the  thunderbolt, 
and  so  forth,  all  these  being  temporal, 
visible  punishments.  The  state  of  be- 
lief to  which  the  whole  class  belong  is 
that  explicitly  described  among  the 
natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  where 
oaths  were  received  on  the  declared 
ground  that  the  gods  would  punish  the 
false-swearer  here  on  earth.  A name  is 
wanted  to  denote  this  class  of  oaths, 
belonging  especially  to  the  lower  culture  ; 
let  us  call  them  “ mundane  oaths.”  Now 
it  is  at  a point  above  the  savage  level  in 
culture  that  the  thought  first  comes  in  of 
the  perjurer  being  punished  in  a world 
beyond  the  grave.  This  was  a concep- 
tion familiar  to  the  Egyptians  in  their 
remotely  ancient  civilization.  It  was  at 
home  among  the  old  Homeric  Greeks,  as 
when  Agamemnon,  swearing  his  mighty 
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oaths,  calls  to  witness  not  only  Father 
Zeus,  and  the  all-seeing  Sun,  and  the 
Rivers,  and  Earth,  but  also  the  Erinnys 
who  down  below  chastise  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  whosoever  shall  have  been  for- 
sworn. Not  less  plainly  is  it  written  in 
the  ancient  Hindu  Laws  of  Manu — “ A 
man  of  understanding  shall  swear  no 
false  oath  even  in  a trifling  matter,  for 
he  who  swears  a false  oath  goes  here- 
after and  here  to  destruction."  To  this 
higher  stage  of  culture  then  belongs  the 
introduction  of  the  new  “ post-mundane” 
element  into  oaths.  For  ages  afterward, 
nations  might  still  use  either  kind,  or 
combine  them  by  adding  the  penalty 
after  death  to  that  in  life.  But  in  the  later 
course  of  history  there  comes  plainly  into 
view  a tendency  to  subordinate  the  old 
mundane  oath,  and  at  last  to  suppress  it 
altogether.  How  this  came  to  pass  is 
plain  on  the  face  of  the  matter.  It  was 
simply  the  result  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence. The  continual  comparison  of 
opinions  with  facts  could  not  but  force 
observant  minds  to  admit  that  a man 
might  swear  falsely  on  sword's  edge  or 
spear’s  point,  and  yet  die  with  a whole 
skin  ; that  bears  and  tigers  were  not  to 
be  depended  on  to  choose  perjurers  for 
their  victims,  and  that  in  fact  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  imprecation  and 
the  event  was  not  real,  but  only  ideal. 
How  judgment  by  real  results  thus 
shaped  itself  in  men’s  minds  we  may  see 
by  the  way  it  came  to  public  utterance 
in  classic  times,  nowhere  put  more 
cogently  than  in  the  famous  dialogue  in 
the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  The  old 
farmer  Strepsiades  asks.  Whence  comes 
the  blazing  thunderbolt  that  Zeus  hurls 
at  the  perjured  ? “ You  fool,”  replies 
the  Sokrates  of  the  play,  “ you  smack  of 
old  Kronos’  times — if  Zeus  smote  perju- 
rers, wouldn't  he  have  been  down  on 
those  awful  fellows  Simon,  and  Kleony- 
mos,  and  Theoros.’  Why,  what  Zeus 
does  with  his  bolt  is  to  smite  his  own 
temple,  and  the  heights  of  Sunium,  and 
the  tall  oaks ! Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
an  oak-tree  can  commit  perjury  ?"  What 
is  said  here  in  chaff  full  many  a reason- 
able man  in  the  old  days  must  have  said 
to  himself  in  the  soberest  earnest,  and 
once  said  or  thought,  but  one  result 
could  come  of  it — the  result  which  his- 
tory shows  us  did  come.  The  venue  of 
the  judicial  oath  was  gradually  changed, 
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till  the  later  kind,  with  its  penalties 
transferred  from  earth  to  the  region  of 
departed  souls,  remained  practically  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

As  a point  in  the  science  of  culture 
which  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  if  at  all 
observed,  I am  anxious  to  call  attention 
to  the  historical  stratification  of  judicial 
oaths,  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  mun- 
dane oaths  belonging  to  savage  or  bar- 
baric times,  to  the  highest  stratum  ,of 
post-mundane  oaths  such  as  obtain 
among  modem  civilized  nations.  Rough- 
ly, the  development  in  the  course  of  ages 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  two 
classifications — 

Mundane.  1 ( Curse. 

Mixed.  ^ Oaths.  < Conditional  Favor. 

Post-Mundane.)  (Judgment. 

Though  these  two  series  only  partly 
coincide  in  history,  they  so  far  fit  that 
the  judicial  oaths  of  the  lower  culture 
belong  to  the  class  of  mundane  curse, 
while  tho.se  of  the  higher  culture  in  gen- 
eral belong  to  that  of  post-mundane 
judgment.  Anthropologically,  this  is 
the  most  special  new  view  I have  here  to 
bring  forward.  It  forms  part  of  a wider 
generalization,  belonging  at  once  to  the 
science  of  morals  and  the  science  of 
religion.  But  rather  than  open  out  the 
subject  into  this  too  wide  field,  we  may 
do  well  to  fix  it  in  our  minds  by  tracing  a 
curious  historical  point  in  the  legal  cus- 
toms of  our  own  country.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  modes  of  administering  a 
judicial  oath  in  Scotland  and  in  England 
are  not  the  same.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  witness  holds  up  his  hand  toward 
heaven,  and  swears  to  tell  the  truth  as  he 
shall  answer  to  God  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, we  have  before  us  the  most  expli- 
cit possible  example  of  a post-mundane 
oath  framed  on  Christian  lines.  In 
contrasting  this  with  the  English  judicial 
oath,  we  first  notice  that  our  acted  cere- 
mony consists  commonly  in  taking  a 
New  Testament  in  the  hand  and  kissing 
it.  Thus,  unlike  the  Scotch  oath,  the 
English  oath  is  sworn  on  a halidome 
(Ang'o-Saxon  hdligddm,  German  heilig- 
ihum),  a holy  or  sacred  object.  Many 
writers  have  fallen  into  confusion  about 
this  word,  mystifying  it  into  sacred  judg- 
ment or  “ holy  doom ;”  but  it  is  a 
perfectly  straightforward  term  for  a 
sanctuary  or  relic,  as  “ On  tham  halig- 
dome  swerian” — to  swear  by  the  relic. 
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Now  this  custom  of  swearing  on  a hali- 
dome  belongs  to  far  prae-Christian  anti- 
quity, one  famous  e.xample  being  when 
Hannibal,  then  a lad  of  nine  years  old, 
was  brought  by  his  father  to  the  altar 
and  made  to  swear  by  touching  the  sac- 
red things  (tactis  sacris)  that  when  he 
grew  up  he  would  be  the  enemy  of 
Rome.  In  classical  antiquity  the  sacred 
objects  were  especially  the  images  and 
altars  of  the  gods,  as  it  is  put  in  a scene 
in  Plautus — “ Touch  this  altar  of  Venus  1" 
The  man  answers,  “ I touch  it,”  and  then 
he  is  swwn.  When  this  ancient  rite 
came  into  use  in  early  Christian  England, 
the -object  touched  might  be  the  altar 
itself,  or  a relic-shrine  like  that  which 
Harold  is  touching  with  his  right  fore- 
finger in  the  famous  scene  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  or  it  might  be  a Missal,  or  a 
book  of  the  Gospels.  In  modem  Eng- 
land, a copy  of  the  New  Testament  has 
become  the  recognized  halidome  on  which 
oaths  are  taken,  and  the  practice  of  kiss- 
ing it  has  almost  supplanted  the  older 
and  more  general  custom  of  touching  it 
with  the  hand. 

Next,  our  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  remarkable  formula  in  which  (in 
England,  not  in  Scotland)  the  invocation 
of  the  Deity  is  made,  “ So  help  me 
God  !”  or  “ So  help  you  God  !”  Many 
a modem  Englishman  puzzles  over  this 
obscure  form  of  words.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  what  the  meaning  of  the 
oath  is,  the  official  interpretation  practi- 
cally comes  to  saying  that  it  means  the 
same  as  the  Scotch  oath.  But  neither  by 
act  nor  word  does  it  convey  this  mean- 
ing. So  obvious  is  the  discrepancy 
between  what  is  considered  to  be  meant, 
and  what  is  actually  done  and  said,  that 
Palcy,  remarking  on  the  different  forms 
of  swearing  in  different  countries,  does 
not  scruple  to  say  that  they  are  “ in  no 
country  in  the  world,  I believe,  worse 
contrived  either  to  convey  the  meaning, 
or  impress  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than 
in  our  own.” 

This  remark  of  Paley’s  aptly  illustrates 
a principle  of  the  science  of  culture 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  study  the  institu- 
tions of  their  owp  or  any  other  age. 
People  often  talk  of  mystic  formulas  and 
mystic  ceremonies.  But  the  more  we 
study  civilization  in  its  earlier  stage.s,  the 
more  we  shall  find  that  formulas  and  cere- 
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monies,  both  in  law  and  in  religion,  are 
as  purposeful  and  business-like  as  can  be, 
if  only  we  get  at  them  anywhere  near 
their  origin.  What  happens  afterwards 
is  this,  that  while  men’s  thoughts  and 
wants  gradually  change,  the  old  phrases 
and  ceremonies  are  kept  up  by  natural 
conservatism,  so  that  they  become  less 
and  less  appropriate,  and  then  as  their 
meaning  falls  away,  its  place  is  apt  to  be 
filled  up  with  mystery.  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  English  oath-formula,  we 
ask  what  and  where  it  originally  was.  It 
was  Teutonic-Scandinavian,  for  though 
corresponding  formulas  are  known  in 
i-atin  (//a  me  adjuvet  Deus)  and  in  Old 
Erench  (Ce  m'ait  Diex,  iSrc.),  these  are 
shown  by  their  comparatively  recent 
dates  to  be  mere  translations  of  the  Ger- 
manic originals.  Now  although  ancient 
English  and  German  records  fail  to  give 
the  early  history  of  the  phrase,  this  want 
is  fortunately  supplied  by  a document 
preserved  in  Iceland.  Some  while  after 
the  settlement  of  the  island  by  the 
Northmen,  but  long  before  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  the  settlers  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  a code  of  laws,  and 
accordingly  Ulfliot  went  to  Norway  for 
three  years  to  Thorleif  the  Wise,  who 
imparted  to  him  his  legal  lore.  Ulfliot 
went  to  Norway  a.d.  925,  so  that  the 
form  of  judicial  oath  he  authorised,  and 
which  was  at  a later  time  put  on  record 
in  the  Icelandic  Landnamabok,  may  be 
taken  as  good  and  old  in  Norse  law.  Its 
prte-Christian  character  is  indeed  ob- 
vious from  its  tenor.  The  halidome  on 
which  it  was  sworn  was  a metal  arm-ring, 
which  was  kept  by  the  godhi  or  priest, 
who  reddened  it  with  the  blood  of  the 
ox  sacrificed,  and  the  swearer  touching  it 
said,  in  words  that  are  still  half  English, 
“ Name  I to  witness  that  I take  oath  by 
the  ring,  law-oath,  so  heli)  me  Frey,  and 
NiOrdh,  and  almighty  Thor  (hialpi  mer 
sya  Freyr,  ok  Niordhr,  ok  hinn  almfittki 
Ass)  as  I shall  this  suit  follow  or  defend, 
or  witness  bear  or  verdict  or  doom,  as  I 
wit  tightest  and  soothest  and  most  law- 
fully,” &c.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  full 
and  intelligible  formula  which  must  very 
nearly  represent  that  of  which  we  keep  a 
mutilated  fragment  in  our  English  oath. 
So  close  is  the  connection,  that  two  of 
the  gods  referred  to,  Frey  and  Thor  (who 
is  described  as  the  Almighty  God)  are 
the  old  English  gods  whose  names  we 
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commemorate  in  Friday  and  Thursday. 
The  formula  belong-s  with  the  classic 
ones  btely  spoken  of,  to  the  clasts  of 
oaths  of  conditional  favor,  “ so  help  me 
as  I shall  do  rightly,”  while  Frey  and 
Niordh  are  gods  whom  a Norse  warrior 
would  ask  for  earthly  help,  but  who 
would  scarcely  concern  themselves  with 
his  soul  after  death.  It  is  likely  that  the 
swearer  was  not  indeed  unmindful  of 
what  the  skalds  sang  of  NSstrond,  the 
strand  of  corpses,  that  loathly  house 
arched  of  the  bodies  of  huge  serpents, 
whose  heads,  turned  inward,  dripped 
venom  on  the  perjurers  and  murderers 
within.  But  the  primary  lormula  is,  as 
I have  said,  that  of  the  oath  of  condi- 
tional favor,  not  of  judgment.  With  the 
constituents  of  the  modem  English  oath 
now  fairly  before  us,  we  see  that  its 
incoherence,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  has 
a historical  interpretation.  What  Eng- 
lish law  has  done  is  to  transplant  from 
archaic  fetish-worship  the  ceremony  of 
the  halidome  or  consecrated  object,  and 
to  combine  with  this  one-half  of  a prte- 
Christian  formula  of  conditional  favor 
without  the  second  half  which  made 
sense  of  it.  Considering  that  to  this 
combination  is  attached  a theological  in- 
terpretation which  is  neither  implied  in 
act  nor  word,  we  cannot  wonder  if  in  the 
popular  mind  a certain  amount  of  ob- 
scurity, not  to  say  mystery,  surrounds  the 
whole  transaction.  Nevertheless  we  may 
well  deprecate  any  attempt  to  patch  up 
into  Scotch  distinctness  and  consistency 
the  old  formula,  which  will  probably  last 
untouched  so  long  as  judicial  oaths  shall 
remain  in  use  in  England. 

Being  in  the  midst  of  this  subject  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a few  words 
upon  old  and  new  ideas  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  oaths  to  little  children.  The 
Canon  Law  expressly  forbade  the  exact- 
ing of  an  oath  from  children  under  four- 
teen— -futri  ante  annas  XIV  non  coganiur 
Jkrare.  This  prohibition  is  detived  from 
yet  earlier  law.  The  rough  old  Norse- 
men would  not  take  oaths  from  children, 
M comes  out  so  quaintly  in  the  saga  of 
Baldur,  where  the  goddess  made  all  the 
beasts  and  birds  and  trees  swear  they 
would  not  harm  him,  but  the  little  mistle- 
toe only  she  craved  no  oath  from,  for  she 
thought  it  was  too  young.  Admitting 
the  necessity  of  taking  children’s  evi- 
dence somehow,  the  question  is  how  best 


to  do  it.  In  England  it  must  be  done  on 
oath,  and  for  this  end  there  has  arisen  a 
custom  in  our  courts  of  putting  the  child 
through  an  inquisition  as  to  the  theolo- 
gical consequences  of  perjury,  so  as  usu- 
ally to  extract  from  it  a well-known  de- 
finition which  the  stiffest  theologian  will 
not  stand  to  for  a moment  if  put  straight 
to  him,  but  which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
proper  means  for  binding  the  conscience 
of  a little  child.*  Moreover, children  in 
decent  families  learn  to  answer  plain 
questions  some  years  before  they  learn  to 
swear,  and  material  evidence  is  often 
lost  by  the  child  not  having  been  taught 
beforehand  the  proper  answers  to  make 
when  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  an 
oath.  I heard  of  a case  only  lately, 
which  was  expected  to  lead  to  a commit- 
tal on  a charge  of  murder,  and  where  an 
important  point  rested  on  the  evidence 
of  a young  lad  w’ho  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, truthful,  but  who  did  not  satisfy 
the  bench  that  he  understood  the  nature 
of  an  oath.  Those  in  whom  the  cere- 
mony of  swearing  a child  arouses  the 
feeling  of  physical  repugnance  that  it 
does  in  myself,  may  learn  with  interest  a 
fact  as  yet  little  known  in  England,  and 
which  sufficiently  justifies  my  bringing 
forward  the  subject.  Hearing  that  there 
was  something  to  be  learnt  from  Ger- 
many, I applied  to  the  eminent  jurist. 
Dr.  Gneist,  of  Berlin,  and  hear  from  him 
that  under  the  new  German  niles  of 
procedure,  which  are  expected  shortly  to 
come  into  force,  the  evidence  of  children 
under  sixteen  may  be  received  without 
oath,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In 
these  days  there  is  a simple  rule  which  an 
Englishman  will  do  well  to  act  up  to 

* Two  illustrative  cases  arc  given  me  by  a 
friend  le.'irned  in  the  law.  In  court  lately,  a 
little  girl  was  asked  the  usual  preliminary  ques- 
tion as  to  the  consequence  of  swearing  falsely, 
and  answered  in  due  form,  “ Please.  Sir,  I 
should  go  to  burning  Hell!”  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, the  unusual  question  was  then  put,  how 
she  knew  that?  which  brought  the  reply,  “Oh,, 
please,  another  girl  outside  told  me  I was  to. 
■ay  so  I”  It  is  Bar  tradition,  though  there  may 
be  no  record  in  print,  that  years  ago  the  most 
sarcastic  of  English  mdges  put  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a nutshell.  The  question  having  been, 
asked  of  a child-witness,  if  she  knew  what, 
would  become  of  her  when  she  died,  she 
answered  simply, " I>on’t  know,  SirP’wbere- 
upon  the  judge  said,  “ Well,  gc'ntlcmen.  no 
more  do  1 know — but  the  child’s  evidence 
cannot  be  taken.” 
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and  that  is,  “ Don’t  be  beaten  by  a 
German  !"  I..et  us  live  in  the  heartiest 
fellowship  with  the  Germans,  and  never 
let  them  get  ahead  of  us  if  we  can  help  it. 
In  this  matter  of  children’s  legal  evi- 
dence, they  are  fairly  leaving  us  behind, 
by  introducing  a plan  which  is  at  once 
more  humane  and  more  effective  than 
ours. 

If  now,  looking  at  the  subject  as  one 
of  practical  sociology,  we  consider  what 
place  the  legal  oath  has  filled  in  savage, 
barbaric,  and  civilized  life,  we  must  ad- 
judge to  it  altogether  higher  value  than 
to  the  ordeal.  At  certain  stages  of  cul- 
ture it  has  been  one  of  the  great  forces 
of  society.  There  was  a time  when 
Lycurgus  could  tell  the  men  of  Athens 
that  the  oath  was  the  very  bond  that 
held  the  democracy  together.  There  was 
a time  when,  as  Montesquieu  insists,  an 
oath  was  so  binding  on  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  that  for  its  observance  they 
would  do  more  than  even  patriotism  or 
love  of  glory  could  draw  them  to.  In 
our  own  day,  its  practical  binding  power 
is  unmistakable  over  the  consciences  of 
a numerous  intermediate  class  of  wit- 
nesses, those  who  are  neither  truthful 
nor  quite  reckless,  who  are  without  the 
honesty  which  makes  a good  man’s  oath 
superfluous,  who  will  indeed  lie  solemnly 
and  circumstantially,  but  are  somewhat 
restrained  from  perjury  by  the  fear  of 
being,  as  the  old  English  saying  has  it, 
“ once  forsworn,  ever  forlorn.”  Though 
the  hold  thus  given  is  far  weaker  than  is 
popularly  fancied,  it  has  from  time  to 
time  led  legislators  to  use  oaths,  not 
merely  in  special  and  solemn  matters, 
but  as  means  of  securing  honesty  in  the 
details  of  public  business.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  consequences  to  pub- 
lic morals  have  been  disastrous.  There 
is  no  need  to  hunt  up  ancient  or  foreign 
proofs  of  this,  seeing  how  conspicuous  an 
instance  is  the  state  of  England  early  in 
the  present  century,  while  it  was  still,  as 
a contemporary  writer  called  it,  “ a land 
of  oaths,”  and  the  profession.al  perjurer 
plied  a thriving  trade.  A single  illustra- 
tion will  suffice,  taken  from  the  valuable 
treatise  on  Oaths,  published  in  1834  by 
the  Rev.  Jas.  Endell  Tyler: — “During 
the  continuance  of  the  former  system  of 
Custom-house  oaths,  there  were  houses 
of  resort  where  persons  were  always  to 
be  found  ready  at  a moment’s  warning 
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to  take  any  oath  required  ; the  signal  of 
the  business  for  which  they  were  needed 
was  this  inquiry,  ‘ Any  damned  soul 
here  ? ’ ” Nowadays  this  enormous  ex- 
cess of  public  oaths  has  been  much  cut 
down,  and  with  the  best  results.  Yet  it 
must  be  evident  to  students  of  sociology 
that  the  world  will  not  stop  short  at  this 
point.  The  wider  question  is  coming 
into  view — What  effect  is  produced  on 
the  everyday  standard  of  truthfulness  by 
the  doctrine  that  fraudulent  lying  is  in 
itself  a minor  offence,  but  is*  converted 
into  an  awful  crime  by  the  addition  of  a 
ceremony  and  a formula  ? It  is  an 
easily-stated  problem  in  moral  arith- 
metic ; on  the  credit  side.  Government 
is  able  to  tighten  with  an  extra  screw  the 
consciences  of  a shaky  class  of  witnesses 
and  public  officers  ; on  the  debit  side,  the 
current  value  of  a man’s  word  is  corres- 
pondingly depreciated  through  the  whole 
range  of  public  and  private  business.  As 
a mere  sober  student  of  social  causes 
and  effects,  following  along  history  the 
tendencies  of  opinion,  I cannot  doubt  for 
a moment  how  the  public  mind  must  act 
on  this  problem.  I simply  predict  that 
where  the  judicial  ordeal  is  already  gone, 
there  the  judicial  oath  will  sooner  or 
later  follow.  Not  only  do  symptoms  of 
the  coming  change  appear  from  year  to 
year,  but  its  greatest  determining  cause 
is  unfolding  itself  day  by  day  before  ob- 
servant eyes,  a sight  such  as  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  ever  saw  before. 

How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  intellectual  truth,  and 
the  craving  after  its  full  and  free  posses- 
sion, are  so  mastering  the  modern  edu- 
cated mind  This  is  not  a mystery  hard 
to  unravel.  Can  any  fail  to  see  how  in 
these  latter  years  the  methods  of  scien- 
tific thought  have  come  forth  from  the 
laboratory  and  the  museum  to  claim 
their  powers  over  the  whole  range  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  of  politics  and 
morals.’  Truth  in  thought  is  fast 
spreading  its  wide  waves  through  the 
outside  world.  Of  intellectual  truthful- 
ness, truthfulness  in  word  and  act  is  the 
outward  manifestation.  In  all  modern 
philosophy  there  is  no  principle  more 
fertile  than  the  doctrine  so  plainly  set 
forth  by  Herbert  Spencer — that  truth 
means  bringing  our  minds  into  accurate 
matching  with  the  realities  in  and  around 
us ; so  that  both  intellectual  and  moral 
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truth  are  bound  up  together  in  that  vast 
process  of  evolution  whereby  man  is 
gradually  brought  into  fuller  harmony 
with  the  universe  he  inhabits.  There 
need,  then,  be  no  fear  that  the  falling 
away  of  such  artificial  crutches  as  those 
whose  history  I have  here  been  tracing 
should  leave  public  truth  maimed  and 
halting.  Upheld  by  the  perfect  fitting 
of  the  inner  mind  to  the  outer  world, 
the  progress  of  truth  will  be  firmer  and 


more  majestic  than  in  the  ancient  days. 
If,  in  time  to  come,  the  grand  old  dispu- 
tation before  King  Darius  were  to  be  re- 
enacted, to  decide  again  the  question 
“ What  is  the  strongest  of  all  things  it 
would  be  said,  as  then,  that  ‘‘Truth 
abides,  and  is  strong  for  evermore,  living 
and  conquering  from  age  to  age.”  And 
the  people  as  of  old  would  say  again 
with  one  voice,  “Truth  is  great,  and 
prevails  !”* — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  Ma- 
gazine— in  Hogarth's  Biography,  if  the 
writer  be  not  mistaken — some  severe  re- 
nurks  were  made  touching  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  conqueror  at  Ramillies  and 
Oudenarde,  nor  indeed  was  that  of  his 
Duchess  allowed  to  escape  uncensured. 
Very  derogatory  were  these  remarks  to 
the  brave  warrior  and  his  generous  wife, 
but  unfortunately  also  very  true.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  sin- 
ners were  sinners  above  all  those  of  their 
own  time,  or  before  and  after  them,  that 
they  sufiered  such  things  from  the  able 
writer  of  that  article.  The  tower  of 
Siloam  which  fell  on  them  might  also 
have  fallen  on  many  more  that  once 
upon  a time  dwelt  in  merry  England.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  good  spelling  and 
clean  shirts  were  equally  rare  luxuries. 
Leicester,  says  Disraeli,  spelt  his  own 
name  in  eight  diflerent  methods,  while 
the  family  appellation  of  Villers,  in  deeds 
and  documents  relating  to  the  house,  is 
spelt  in  at  least  a dozen.  Mainwaring 
passed  through  131  orthographical  per- 
mutations, and  is  even  now,  if  spelling 
have  aught  to  do  with  pronunciation, 
spelt  incorrectly  at  last.  The  immortal 
bard  himself,  not  to  speak  of  what  others 
did  for  him,  changed  his  own  mind  some 
thirty  times,  according  to  Halliwell,  as 
to  the  letters  and  the  sequence  of  the  let- 
ters composing  his  illustrious  patronymic. 
Elizabeth  wrote  sovereign  in  as  many 
ways  as  she  knew  languages — that  is, 
seven.  The  young  Pretender,  following 
his  own  sweet  will,  and  entirely  free  from 
any  servile  bondage  to  the  letter,  writes 
of  his  father  as  a certain  Jems  or  Gems. 
In  those  palmy  days,  when  every  man 
was  his  own  speller,  when  military 
examinations  were  not,  little  astonish- 


ment would  have  been  raised  by  such 
arbitrary  orthography  as  lately  adorned 
the  paper  of  z.  candidate  for  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  appointments  in  the  line.  That 
candidate  spelt  elegy  /<§■,  and  ingeniously 
evolved  pashshinger  out  of  passenger. 
Much  ingenuity,  nay  imagination,  in- 
spired another,  who  framed  Indian  ears 
out  of  engineers.  But  what  are  such 
trifling  irregularities  as  these  to  the  ca- 
price of — say,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  ? The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  friend  of  scholars, 
the  patron  of  literature.  She  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  thus  ; — “ My 
ffary  gode  lord — her  I sand  you  in  tokyn 
hoff  the  neweyer  a glasse  hoff  Setyl  set  in 
Sellfer  gyld.  I pra  you  tak  hit  An  hy 
wer  habel  het  showlde  be  bater"  See.  The 
patron  of  literature  has  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  spell  / and  it  each  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways  in  as  many  lines.  What  this 
friend  of  scholars  intended  the  Earl  to 
understand  by  Setyl  is  very  obscure. 
There  is  a Scotch  word  something  like 
it,  signifying  “ a disease  aflecting  sheep 
in  the  side,”  but  this  the  most  accomplish- 
ed lady  can  scarcely  have  meant.  Nor 
was  French  spelling  much  better  than 
English  in  the  olden  time.  Royal  letters 
of  the  last  century  are  distinguished  by 
such  heterodox  combinations  as  J 'avoient 
and  flti.  Indeed  good  spelling  seems 
to  have  formerly  been  considered  a vul- 
garity, mere  yeoman’s  service.  “ Base,” 
might  many  a Louis  have  said,  parodying 
the  ancient  Pistol — “base  is  the  soul 
that  spells.”  So  in  effect  said  Will 
Honeycomb,  when  some  errors  were  dc- 


* i Esdras  iv.  41 ; yeyahii  i aA^Oeia,  kcI 
vre^taxiev — Afagno  esi  Veritas,  et prtevalet. 
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tected  in  the  letters  which  he  writ  in  his 
youth  to  a coquette  lady.  He  never  liked 
pedantry  in  spelling,  and  spelt  like  a 
gentleman  and  not  like  a scholar.  So 
probably  did  all  the  ladies,  the  Piets, 
Idols,  and  Blanks  of  the  society  of  his 
time.  Sunday  superfine  spelling  was  left 
to  servants  and  scholars  and  such  low 
folk,  or  consigned  by  power  of  attorney 
to  the  compositor’s  care.  The  whole  of 
the  ancient  world  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  heresy  and  schism,  and  heterogra- 
phy  was  universal.  Spelling  primers  were 
not,  or  their  occupation  was  gone.  A 
dive  into  old  books  and  papers,  but 
especially  papers,  is  a dive  into  a chaos 
as  dark  and  full  of  confusion  as  that 
which,  if  Milton  be  believed,  was  dis- 
agreeable to  the  devil  (which,  says  John- 
son, were  more  properly  written  dtvil) 
himself. 

The  wide  tract  of  literary  common  in 
which  early  writers  generally  expatiated 
was  considerably  closed  in  by  the  com- 
posing stick.  But  even  the  press  seems 
sometimes  to  have  added  errors  rather 
than  taken  them  away.  Chaucer,  as  well 
as  the  poet  of  the  “ Ormolum,”  has  left 
on  record  his  solicitude  about  the  correct 
spelling  of  his  works,  yet  we  find  the 
same  word  printed  in  half  a dozen  dif- 
ferent ways  on  the  same  page.  Notori- 
ously too  the  printers  adjusted  their  or- 
thography only  too  often  by  no  higher 
or  more  scientific  consideration  than  the 
length  of  their  lines.  The  Orientals  are 
wont  to  lengthen  a final  letter,  to  avoid 
.an  unseemly  hiatus  at  the  end  of  a line, 
and  our  early  printers  were  licentious 
enough  to  add  or  take  away  letters  for 
the  same  purpose.  Printed  English 
literature  became  a garden  of  lopped  and 
grafted  growths  ; exogens  and  endogens 
flourished  there  in  abundance.  The 
printer's  galley  was  a Procrustean  bed 
for  most  of  the  unhappy  words  that  were 
fated  to  fall  therein.  So  in  the  New 
Testament  translated  by  the  talented 
Tynd.ale  we  have  it — one  poor  little  word 
tortured  in  seven  ways — spelt  ///,  >■/,  ytt, 
hit,  hitl,  hyt,  and  hytt.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  owing  to  the  love  of  change  in  Tyn- 
dale  himself ; but  it  seems  evident  that 
in  the  edition  of  our  holy  Bible,  publish- 
ed in  i6ii,  hot  is  also  printed  whot,  hate, 
ye  yee,  hadst  haddest,  with  a thousand 
similar  variations,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  which  induced  a compositor 
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to  set  up  master-piece  as  Mr.  Piece — 
convenience  of  spacing.  Poetry  is  found 
to  be  usually  more  correct,  as  there  was 
less  need  for  this  device.  The  press 
played  with  words  as  the  antiquated  de- 
vices of  poetic  altars,  eggs,  wings,  and 
axes,  those  combinations  of  caprice  and 
industry,  played  with  good  sense. 

The  confusion  of  J and  I in  the  edi- 
tion of  i6ii  as  lesus  for  Jesus,  and  of  u 
and  V as  euery  (every)  and  vnto  (unto), 
together  with  a capricious  use  of  capi- 
tals, are  not  strictly  variations  of  spelling, 
but  they  lend  a weird  appearance  to  the 
text. 

The  normal  changes  which  English 
orthography  has  undergone,  as  opposed 
to  these,  resulting  from  the  license  of 
printers  and  the  humor  of  private  in- 
dividuals, are  not  so  many  as  might  be 
well  imagined.  The  conclusion  of  the 
I.ord’s  Prayer  appears  in  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ac  alyse  us  cf  yfle  in  the  izth  cen- 
tury, nc  a/ys /ram  y/e/e  \n  the  14th  cen- 
tury, in  Wyclif’s  version  Put  delyvere  us 
from  yvel,  and  in  the  .-Vuthorised  Version 
of  1600  as  we  now  write  it.  The  Bible 
has  indeed  been  a great  conservative 
power  in  the  domain  of  English  orthog- 
raphy. 

Dictionaries  restrained  in  their  turn 
the  vagaries  of  printers,  and  comparative 
order  rose  out  of  chaos.  But  even  dic- 
tionaries, though  they  arrested,  could  not 
nor  can  retard  evolution.  Spelling  chang- 
es continually,  like  life  or  a river.  A 
living  language  never  becomes  petrified — 
omnia  mutantur.  Cotgrave's  Dictionary, 
which  was  published  in  1650,  contains 
spellings  now  comparatively  i.are.  Ab- 
besse,  abhominable,  abisme,  abricot,  accade- 
mie,  accrete,  accroch,  accoast,  with  many 
more,  may  be  found  in  the  first  two  pages, 
old  coins  more  than  once  called  in,  melt- 
ed down  and  reissued  before  they  assum- 
ed their  present  'form.  It  may  perhaps 
be  fairly  said  that  about  half  the  words 
spelt  as  Cotgrave  spelt  them  a little  over 
two  centuries  back,  are  now  spelt  dif- 
ferently, or  altogether  dropt  out  of  our 
language,  long  dead  and  forgotten.  More 
than  half  of  his  definition  of  “ coquette” 
is  for  this  reason  unintelligible.  But  his 
words  evidently  convey  reproach,  and 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  one 
who  has  suffered.  A coquette,  says  Cot- 
grave,  is  a fishing  or  flifiperous  minx,  a 
cocket,  a titisill,  a flebergebit. 
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Only  a hundred  years  elapsed  between 
Cotgrave  and  Johnson,  but  in  these  years 
how  great  a change ! Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary b indeed,  owing  probably  mainly 
to  the  printing  press,  far  nearer  in  its 
spelling  to  our  present  fashion  than  Cot- 
grave’s  spelling  was  to  that  of  Johnson. 
Nearer  still  would  it  have  been  were  it 
not  for  some  of  the  Doctor’s  eccentrici- 
ties. Music,  physic,  were  before  John- 
son’s time  spelt  without  a final  k.  The 
word  was  at  first  musicke,  then  musick, 
then  music.  Johnson  objected  to  the 
apocope  of  the  k — for  that  of  the  e he 
seems  to  have  little  cared,  though  he  af- 
fectionately preserved  this  letter  in  maU- 
conttnt  and  maleadministralion — and  re- 
turned to  the  old  form,  though  he  ven- 
tured not  to  write  musickal  or  acataUctick. 
“Sir,”  might  the  good  doctor  have  said, 
addressing  some  stickler  for  music, 
“ Where  shall  we  conclude  .’  Shall  we  for 
the  convenience  of  the  idle  and  the  expe- 
dition of  the  ignorant  curtail  our  verbal 
inheritance  of  its  prescribed  proportions 
Shall  we  humorously  unsettle  the  ortho- 
graphy of  our  fathers,  and  teach  our 
children  to  write  Die  gave  Jac  a kic  ami 
a knoc  on  the  hoc  -with  a thic  Stic  t"  Cus- 
tom, however,  the  ultimate  arbitress  of 
orthography,  has  disdained  to  take  that 
one  ewe  lamb  from  the  poor : she  has 
left  the  k to  these  monosyllables  though 
she  has  ruthlessly  robbed  their  richer 
congeners. 

It  was  the  desire  of  this  lexicographer 
to  regulate  confusion  and  disentangle 
perplexity  Therefore  he  presents  us 
with  ambassadour  but  sculptor,  anteriour 
but  posterior,  interiour  but  exterior,  hor- 
remr  but  stupor.  These  -ours  and  -ors 
are  to  the  present  day  bones  of  conten- 
tion. More  will  be  said  of  them  here- 
after. At  present  it  may  be  presumed 
that  as  all  or  most  of  this  class  of  words 
are  derived  from  the  I.atin  through  the 
French,  the  same  fashion  of  spelling 
should  be  adopted  throughout,  did  not 
custom  say  us  nay  ; and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter perhaps  to  write  honour,  but  honor- 
able, as  entire  but  inquire.  Dr.  Johnson 
professed  to  expunge  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities,  and  so  we  have  moveable  but 
immovable ; reconcileable,  tameable,  sale- 
able, lose  the  e in  compounds ; chastely 
but  chastness,  blustrous  but  boisterous, 
aberuneate  but  avernincate,  amasment 
but  embarrassment,  dissolvible  but  indis- 


solvable,  clulifactory  but  chyle,  sackeloath 
but  haircloth,  hemistich  but  distich, 
nep  but  turnip,  bias  but  unbiass,  docil  but 
indocile,  miscal  but  recall,  waterfal  but 
snowball,  dunghil  but  molehill,  downhil 
but  uphill,  .^gain,  we  have  lodgement, 
in  which,  says  Walker,  rectitude  of  habit 
corrected  the  errors  of  criticism,  but 
judgment,  and  the  reader  who  verifies 
this  fact  will  probably  wonder  why  in  a 
work  intended  to  delight  him  with  faci- 
lities of  immediate  reference,  J and  I and 
U and  V,  whether  initials,  medials,  or 
finals,  are  so  curiously  commingled.  Dr. 
JcAnson  is  followed  by  Walker  in  his 
spelling,  ‘ skeptick,’  though  with  a re- 
monstrance of  the  latter — who,  however, 
does  not  spell  sceleton — against  the  con- 
formation of  spelling  to  a pronunciation 
contrary  to  analogy,  as  pregnant  with 
the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  a lan- 
guage. The  learned  doctor  has  in  the 
same  way  preserved  the  old  landmark, 
which  at  any  time  might  guide  the  origi- 
nal proprietors  in  a resumption  of  their 
property,  by  writing  “ skirrhus,”  a word 
by  the  way  spelt  by  Bailey  and  Fenning 
somewhat  eccentrically,  and  altogether 
incorrectly — sehirrhus.  The  terminations 
-ize  and  -ise  have  caused  much  perplexity. 
Some  tell  us  to  use  -ize  where  the  word 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  from  an- 
other English  word,  but  -ise  where  the 
word  is  not  so  derived,  or  with  respect 
to  us  is  primitive.  Thus  we  shall  write 
systematize,  fertilize,  but  surprise,  assise ; 
size,  prize,  apprize,  and  many  other  words 
must  then  be  regarded  as  the  exceptions 
which  abundantly  prove  every  rule  in 
English  orthography.  Webster  simply 
says  that  -ize  is  most  affected  by  Ameri- 
can, -ise  by  English  printers.  John- 
son’s rule,  if  he  possessed  any,  must  have 
been  extremely  subtle,  since  he  gives  us 
bastardize  but  dastardise.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  Nares  in  his  preference  of 
such  spellings  as  affraid,  agen,  ate,  an- 
thymn,  causey,  cimeter,  devest,  gelly,  and 
indeleblc. 

Walker,  who  published  his  dictionary 
in  1791,  gives  us  daub  but  bedawb,  and 
proposes,  though  he  does  not  introduce 
it  into  the  body  of  his  v/orV,  judgement 
on  analogy  of  lodgement,  bluly  on  the 
analogy  of  truly,  wholely  on  the  analogy 
of  solely,  and  as,  he  says,  there  is  no 
hope  of  restoring  the  double  I to  talness. 
See.,  he  would  write  ilness.  See,,  making 
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the  less  numerous  class  follow  the  ma- 
jority. But  the  contrary  of  this  has,  as 
we  know,  taken  place.  Analogy  is  the 
rock  on  which  most  of  our  lexicographers 
have  incurred  damage,  but  it  is  in  English 
orthography  what  moral  considerations 
are  in  law — nothing.  Letters,  says  the 
author  of  £pea  Pteroenta,  like  soldiers, 
are  apt  to  fall  off  in  a long  march ; they 
are  seldom  added  on  as  in  latchet, 
upholsterer,  scent,  whole,  redoubt,  vine- 
yard, leather,  tongue,  launch,  &c. ; but 
lexicographers  have  cashiered  several  be- 
fore they  have  manifested  any  symp- 
toms of  fatigue.  This  injustice  has  been 
]>erpetrated  in  water/ al,  &c. ; but  Walker 
was  unwilling  to  lose  the  u in  favor  and 
honor,  those  two  servile  attendants — as 
he  was  very  angry  with  them  he  said  this 
— on  cards  and  notes  of  fashion.  In  his 
time,  however,  favour  and  honour  were 
looked  upon  as  gauche  and  rustic  in  the 
extreme,  while  errour  and  authour  were 
decidedly  antiquated  though  quite  cor- 
rect in  the  days  that  were  accustomed  to 
see  sewet"  and  sceleton."  Johnson's 
capricious  behavior  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
Walker  with  a touching  fidelity.  Wal- 
ker's reverence  for  so  great  a man  would 
not  allow  him  to  spell  the  final  syllable 
of  anterior  and  posterior  alike.  The 
tendency  to  drop  the  u is  obvious,  and 
will,  if  anything  can  be  predicted  in  so 
unsettled  a matter,  at  last  prevail.  Web- 
ster, who  succeeded  Walker,  left  it  out  in 
every  case.  In  neighbor  he  has  delivered 
a good  old  Saxon  subject  from  French 
tyranny,  but  he  looked  a long  way  oil 
when  he  wrote  Savior,  a word  which, 
from  its  sacred  associations,  will  probably 
long  continue  a solitary  exception. 

Webster  went  so  far  in  dropping  the 
final  k,  that  he  introduces  us  to  bishopric 
and  hassoc,  a spelling  which  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  regarded,  if  not  as  faulty, 
at  least  as  a startling  singularity.  On 
the  ground  of  etymology  alone  he  en- 
riched our  tongue  with  bridegoom, /ether, 
mclasses,  and  some  other  words  which, 
though  highly  applauded  by  German 
critics,  and  in  his  own  opinion  very  de- 
sirable changes,  met  with  rude  treatment 
from  the  English  public.  Among  some 
2,000  words,  which  according  to  him 
may  be  sp>elt  differently,  we  find  cosey, 
hookey,  jutty,  and  leggm.  None  of  these 
fashions  have  as  yet  been  duly  appreciated 


or  cordially  received,  and  some  dozen 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
dictionary,  Webster  ceased  in  his  en- 
deavors to  sweep  out,  like  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, the  Atlantic  with  a broom,  and  insted 
of  the  pretense  of  his  exquisit  doctrin,  re- 
stored to  us  most  of  our  old  words,  the 
fair  humanities  of  present  orthography, 
the  intelligible  forms  of  our  modem 
poets. 

The  English  atmosphere  proving  un- 
congenial to  the  strange  exotics  he  ven- 
tured to  acclimatize,  Webster  departed 
without  being  desired,  and  Worcester 
reigned  in  his  stead.  This  gentleman, 
who,  dreading  the  improprieties  and  ab- 
surdities which  it  is  the  duty  of  a lexi- 
cographer to  correct  or  proscribe,  has 
introduced  us  to  such  expressions  as 
unperriwigged,  shrimpy,  scrimption,  kittle- 
busy,  shopocracy,  unlcisuredness,  weism, 
unwormwooded,  wegotism,  solivagous,  did 
little  more  besides  than  clip  the  ortho- 
graphical wings  of  Webster  when  they 
soared  a little  too  far  off  for  the  public 
eye.  In  the  meantime,  this  enlightened 
public,  consulting  the  various  lexicogra- 
phers in  their  various  emergencies,  and 
meeting  with  very  various  information, 
concludes  that  nothing  can  be  dearer  to 
dictionary  writers  than  contradiction, 
and  that  the  whole  body  is  animated  by 
the  father  of  perversity  and  lies.  Mr. 
Jones  is  justly  indignant  when  he  is 
informed,  on  no  small  authority,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  has  nearly  fixed  the  external 
form  of  our  language,  and  that  his  dic- 
tionary may  be  regarded  as  an  authorita- 
tive standard  for  all  time  to  come.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  uphill  and  the  doten- 
hil,  the  bastardize  and  the  dastardise,  the 
agen,  gelly,  and  affraid,  the  worthy  Jones 
concludes  that  he  is  going  out  of  his 
mind,  or  that  these  and  the  like  matters 
are  some  of  those  mysteries  which 
heaven  would  not  willingly  have  earth  to 
know.  “ Why,"  ejaculates  Jones, should 
one  dictionary  spell  program,  another 
programme,  but  never  a one  of  them 
epigramme  or  telegramme  I Why  should 
we  organise  but  civilize,  chlorine  but 
tannin,  biped  but  centipede  Which 
is  right,  saddler  or  sadler,  fattener  or 
fatner?  And  to  return  to  Johnson,  why 
should  he  insist  on  spelling  coddle  with 
one  d,  and  thus  destroy  the  distinction 
between  a fish  and  a boiling  apple  ?" 
How  is  it  that,  if  Johnson  may  be  trust- 
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ed,  Bacon  spelt  wezil,  Dryden  weazon, 
Shakspeare  zvezand,  Spenser  iveasand, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  himself  wesand,  and 
how  is  Mr.  Jones  to  spell  it } Why  is 
uniformity  sacrificed  to  custom  in  convey 
and  inveigh,  deceit  and  receipt  ? Which 
of  the  four  is  the  right  way  to  spell  the 
legal  term  for  calling  on  men  to  serve  as 
a jury  .’  And  so  Mr.  Jones  ends,  like  the 
devils,  in  trembling,  though  he  cannot, 
like  them,  believe. 

Seldom  have  there  been  wanting  inge- 
nious s]>eculators  in  language,  who  en- 
deavored to  crystallize  that  which  must 
ever  remain  in  solution,  to  make  constant 
quantities  which  must  always  be  variable. 
The  dust  of  centuries  has  kindly  con- 
cealed the  efforts  of  Probus  and  Pnscian, 
of  Caper  and  Manutius.  What  learned 
arguments  supported  sollicito  and  solicito, 
stylus  and  stilus!  How  many  tongues 
wagged  and  pens  quivered  ere  we  agreed 
— if  indeed  we  have  yet  agreed — to  write 
adscisto,  not  ascisco  ; adolescens,  not  adu- 
Uscem  ; Africa  not  Aphrica  ; alitus,  not 
altus : for  which  last  the  Latin  student, 
it  may  be,  is  seldom  grateful  to  Dio- 
mede ; allium,  not  alleum ; Apollo,  not 
Appolo,  all  for  sound  reasons  which  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  willingly  excuse  t 
In  France,  Joubert  in  1570  was  for 
writing /c/wj,  uvres,  like  D’Alembert  wrote 
home,  on  that  principle — old  like  love, 
and  yet  ever  new — of  accommodating 
spelling  to  pronunciation,  and  which 
would,  were  it  adopted  in  French,  leave 
no  distinction  to  the  eye,  as  already  there 
is  none  to  the  ear,  between  poise,  peas, 
and  pitch.  The  change  attributed  to 
Voltaire  of  avail,  /tail,  from  as’oit,  /toil, 
has  indeed  prevailed.  How  energetic 
were  the  endeavors  of  Mdnage,  that  stu- 
pendous etymologist,  who  penetrated 
into  the  derivation  of  laquais  t It  is, 
said  he,  derived  from  verna  thus  : verna, 
vernacula,  vernaculaio,  then  cut  the  word 
in  two,  cast  away  verna  as  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  you  have  eulaco,  lucaio, 
laqstais  ! Can  anything  be  more  simple, 
more  obvious,  more  convincing  ? In 
England  how  many  spelling  reformers, 
how  many  architects  of  uncouth  words 
have  done  their  best  to  deserve  well  of 
their  country  by  ruining  its  language  for 
e\er  ! Most  or  all  aimed  at  uniformity, 
and,  by  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  a 
virtually  phonetic  system.  The  result 
of  their  endeavors  may  be  biiefly  shown 


by  that  indigenous  monster  a pronounc- 
ing dictionary,  or  a prurnounshinq  diksho- 
nairi,  or  a pronounsing  dikshunare,  which 
would  transform  our  tongue,  the  tongue 
of  Shakspeare,  &c.,  around  which  cluster 
so  many  hallowed  associations,  &c.,  into 
the  dialect  of  some  tribe  of  North  Ame- 
rican Indians.  There  are  who,  in  their 
desire  of  shortness  and  facility,  would 
have  uprooted  Saxon,  Greek,  and  Latin 
landmarks  alike,  while  others  less  unrea- 
sonable were  for  retrenching  only  those 
letters  which  were  of  no  etymblogical  or 
other  apparent  service,  for  example,  the 
a in  accroach,  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
Cotgrave  spelt,  with  everj’  argument  on 
his  side,  accroch.  But  all  who  endeavor 
to  accommodate  orthography  to  pronun- 
ciation have  indeed  forgotten  that  this  is, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  to  mea,sure  by  a 
shadow,  by  a model  which  is  changing 
even  while  it  is  applied.  Such  men 
would  imitate  that  which  varies  in  eveiy 
place  and  at  ever)'  time,  would  seek  to  fix 
the  color  of  the  chameleon — town  and 
country,  city  and  court,  would  each 
exhibit  a distinct  spelling-book.  Had 
such  an  attempt  prevailed  in  the  last 
centur)',  Rome  would  have  been  now 
Room,  broil,  joint,  and  poison,  brile,jinl, 
and  pison  ; fault  would  have  become  fori 
or  foughl  j all  fashionable  folk  would 
have  written  obliged  obleeged,  great  greet, 
key  kay,  and  tea  lay,  with  dozens  of  other 
differences. 

Chief  amongst  these  literary  pioneers, 
melancholy  scarcecrows  to  reforming 
innovators,  is  the  learned  Cheke.  This 
gentleman  should  have  published  a voca- 
bulary for  his  re-translation  of  Matthew, 
which  is  quite  unintelligible  without  such 
assistance.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Elizabeth,  by  such  spell- 
ings as  kiks,  kap,  kis,  brought  a grateful 
pupil  to  acknowledge — in  Latin — that 
his  master  had  introduced  him  into 
another  and  a better  world,  where  all 
things  were  new  and  true  alike.  He 
adds  that  he  must  have  passed  all  his 
antecedent  existence  in  some  Platonic 
cave,  where  shadows  did  duty  for  sub- 
stance, and  concludes  his  compliment 
by  beseeching  the  said  Smith  to  continue 
his  instruction,  and  so  extricate  him  from 
that  Limbo  Patrum  or  Purgatory  in 
which  he  is  at  present  involved.  Bullo- 
kar,  who  was  considerate  enough  to  have 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  posterity,  a 
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rare  virtue  among  his  class,  kindly  intro- 
duced but  few  symbols  among  his  fables 
which  he  published  in  London  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There- 
fore, a specimen  may  be  given  in  which 
some  wandering  stars  of  night,  in  the 
shape  of  accents,  have  been,  it  is  trusted, 
discreetly  omitted.  The  hous  cok  found 
a precios  ston,  whylst  he  turned  the  dung- 
hil : saying,  what ! doo  I find  a thing  so 
hrihtt  But  still  the  heart  did  need  a 
language,  and  a certain  Dr.  Jones  stept 
forward.  This  excellent  scholar  proposed 
with  God’s  help  to  sweeten  our  tongue 
by  writing  Dixnary  for  Dictionary,  with 
other  like  amendments  which  would 
from  the  beginning  prevent  all  those  ill 
habits  of  sounding  amiss,  which  create 
such  insufferable  trouble  to  remedy  them 
afterwards.  To  prevent  this  trouble, 
following  the  fashionable  pronunciation 
of  his  time,  he  wrote poticary,  ohstropulous, 
sparro^vgrass,  chaw,  lorum,  and  eubberd, 
thus  annihilating  the  etymological  diag- 
nosis of  the  original  words  as  completely 
as  that  of  sciatica,  palsy,  dropsy,  and 
proxy.  Though  the  gh  in  plough  and 
slaughter,  and  the  h in  white  and  what, 
are  as  much  neglected  as  the  monuments 
of  our  fathers  in  a churchyard,  still  they 
are  monuments,  and  should  not  be  light- 
ly destroyed.  In  these  matters  the  head 
followed  the  tail  sufficiently  already 
without  the  leading  of  the  learned  Jones. 
He,  after  scattering  a few  other  sugges- 
tions such  as  heiny,  pleshure,  cSte,  tichy, 
sqware,  bid,  wel,  dauter,  and  cojf,  retired 
from  the  stage,  thinking  these  improve- 
ments enough  for  the  present,  and  en- 
couraged by  a panegyric  from  a friend 
which  represents  him  as  the  tamer  of  a 
wild  orthography,  and  the  suggestor  of  a 
clew  to  follow  her  into  her  most  confused 
labyrinths.  So  Dr.  Jones  died,  with  the 
proud  consciousness  of  leaving  this 
world  when  he  was  summoned  out  of  it, 
as  one  who  had  not  lived  in  vain ; and 
Bishop  Wilkins,  though  with  but  faint 
hopes  of  seeing  his  practice  generally 
prevail,  succeeding  him,  wrote  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  thus  : Ydr  Fddher  hditsh  art  in 
hh'cn,  halloed  be  dhyi  ndm,  dhyi  cingdym, 
&c. 

Such  orthography  would  indeed  have 
made  our  language  “ that  precious  de- 
posit ” which  we  wot  of.  Such  surely 
was  the  English  which  Charles  V.  pre- 
ferred for  conversation  with  his  horse. 


But  none  of  these  rackets  of  orthography, 
as  Holofemes  calls  them,  came  at  all 
near  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  The  words  of 
this  gentleman  were  assuredly  like  those 
of  Claudio  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
a very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many 
strange  dishes.  Noting  very  justly,  .as 
so  many  had  equally  justly  noted  be- 
fore him,  that  the  darkest  ciphers  and 
most  abstnise  hieroglyphics  are  not 
better  calculated  to  conceal  the  senti- 
ments of  those  using  them  than  our 
customary  orthography  to  conceal  true 
pronunciation,  remembering  the  words  of 
Murr.ay,  that  the  orthography  of  the 
English  language  is  attended  with  much 
uncertainty  and  perplexity,  but  forgetful 
of  the  fate  of  those,  his  predecessors,  and 
how  impatient  the  ungrateful  British 
public  is  of  any  change  for  the  better, 
and  that  its  ears  are,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Demosthenes,  orthographically 
diseased  past  cure,  this  gentleman  ren- 
dered his  name  remarkable  by  the  pro- 
duction of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
describe  as  the  Fonetik  Nuz.  His  alpha- 
bet contained  some  two  score  characters, 
each  with  one  and  only  one  sound.  It 
was  modelled  on  that  of  Lipsius,  con- 
taining 286  characters.  Each  sound 
was  supposed  in  Ellis’s  system,  which,  it 
is  said,  had  been  before  offered  to 
Webster  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  have  its 
equivalent  sign,  each  sign  its  equivalent 
and  single  sound.  By  this  phonetic 
alphabet — relatively  phonetic,  for  speak- 
ing generally  all  alphabets  are  phonetic 
which  are  not  ideographic  or  pictorial — 
the  writing  of  such  diverse  conceptions 
as  “ I saw  the  man  whet  the  knife,”  and 
“I  saw  the  man  who  ate  the  knife,” 
would  be  identical;  so  of  such  single 
words  as  reign,  rein,  rain.  To  Ellis. 
ewe,  whose  vulgar  pronunciation  gene- 
rally prevails,  and  aye,  the  respective 
sounds  of  which  words  are  not  produced 
by  any  of  their  letters  separately  or  in 
combination,  must  have' been  a terrible 
eyesore.  Nor  could  we  have  been  well 
content  with  the  economical  use  of  a in 
father,  fall,  fatal.  Whether  he  had  his 
revenge  in  yowziteh  for  usage,  in 

which  no  single  letter  of  the  original 
word  remains,  or  whether  this  be  a tale 
of  a man  delighting  in  his  own  conceits 
more  than  in  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that, 
esteeming  the  spelling  of  his  day  an  ab- 
surd conventionality,  he  produced  an 
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orthography  of  his  owit  as  little  connect- 
ed with  it  as  a treatise  on  the  Digamma 
with  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  What 
would  a French  Ellis  have  made  out  of 
his  mayor,  his  mother,  and  his  sea  his 
green,  his  glass,  and  his  worms  ? — what 
of  such  a sentence  as  this : “ cinq  cent 
siiuires  ct  simples  capucins  ceints  dc  leurs 
saints  coussins  scindaient  dans  leurs  seins, 
leurs  seings  et  leurs  cymbales  qui  donssaient 
une  symphonic  synchrosuque  f"  or  of  that 
cacophony  of  the  French  officer,  who, 
wishing  a rope  placed  across  the  street  to 
keep  back  the  crowd  eager  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  royal  eyes,  cried 
repeatedly,  quattend-on  done  tanti  que 
ne  !a  tend-on  done  tAt )"  What,  if  Ellis’s 
system  were  adopted,  would  become  of 
the  nobility  (orthographic)  of  the  cele- 
brated families  of  the  Smijth  and  the 
Ffrench } Written  in  the  heterotypic 
character,  what  would  remain  but  the 
ignoble  Smith  and  French  } 

Owing  to  certain  hideous  and  mystic 
symbols  with  which  this  system  was 
interlarded,  a specimen  of  it  cannot  be 
here  reproduced  ; the  types  of  that  new 
tongue  which  was  pleasantly  called  by 
its  promoters  a rational  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  members  of 
the  community,  have  long  ago  been 
melted  down  into  serviceable  capitals 
and  italics,  pica  and  nonpareil.  The' 
conflagration  of  ignorance  was  not  extin- 
piishrf  by  the  waters  of  Phoneticism. 
That  boon  from  heaven,  that  inestimable 
blessing  was  not  made  common,  but  re- 
sen  ed  only  for  a chosen  few,  who,  it  may 
he,  still  practise  it  in  congenial  privacy. 
No  unseen  path  ever  opened  among  the 
hills,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  coadju- 
tor of  Elli.s,  laid  dowm  his  own  life  on 
the  altar  of  phonetic  truth  in  vain.  Alas  ! 
whether  it  was  that  the  country  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  receive  so  exquisite  a 
present,  or  that  the  subscriptions  lagged 
a little,  it  was  announced  in  the  infancy 
of  a journal  devoted  to  its  interests,  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  strict  injunctions  of 
his  physician,  the  editor  regretted  to 
inform  his  readers  that  he  was  obliged  to 
intermit  the  publication  of  his  journal 
till  perhaps  the  close  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  list  of  subscriptions  in  this  number, 
ffld  the  journal  never  appeared  again. 
Somewhere  in  the  limbo  of  the  moon 
may  be  found  that  forthcoming  number 
among  good  intentions  unsuccessful  on 


this  earth.  Lecturers  in  its  interest  de- 
spised, it  is  to  be  hoped,  gold  and  silver, 
for  many  received  nothing  but  a Prayer- 
Book,  roan  gilt,  in  phonetic  spelling,  and 
the  reward  of  their  own  conscience. 
Peas,  as  Punch  said  somewhat  cruelly, 
peas  2 iz  hashes  1 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  modest  pro- 
posal to  the  English  nation  to  deface  its 
orthographic.il  escutcheon,  to  place  the 
wise  at  the  feet  of  the  ignorant,  and  to 
make  all  its  old  learning  comparatively 
useless.  Its  authors  forgot,  as  their 
predecessors  had  forgotten,  that  words 
had  become  conventional  signs,  Chinese 
characters,  less  musical  utterances  than 
algebraical  symbols,  and  that  no  educat- 
ed person  goes  through  the  fortn  of 
spelling  when  he  reads.  Such  “ silly 
aflectation  and  unpardonable  presump- 
tion,” as  it  h.is  been,  perhaps,  not  too 
harshly  called,  was  not  that  reform  which 
Mr.  Max  Muller  hopes  for  in  our  “unhis- 
torical,  unsystematic,  unintelligible,  un- 
teachable,  but  by  no  means  unamendable 
spelling.” 

.Although  we  have  dore  for  door  in  a 
line  of  Gower,  quoted  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
his  grammar,  the  changes  rvhich  have 
taken  place  in  spelling  have  happily 
seldom  been  made  on  any  phonetic  sys- 
tem. Prove  and  move  are  still  written 
thus,  though  retaining  the  sound  of  the 
French  words  from  which  they  came. 
They  have  mostly  arisen  from  consider- 
ations of  etymology,  from  caprice,  from 
desire  of  distinction,  from  affectation  or 
from  that  lazy  love  of  uniformity,  to 
which  we  owe  our  modernized  ancient 
authors.  Though  Bacon  and  Shaks- 
peare,  not  to  mention  Gower  and  Chau- 
cer, would  be  caviare  to  the  general  in 
their  proper  clothing,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  this  change  of  ancient  orthography 
does  more  good  than  harm. 

The  printers,  as  has  been  seen,  have 
also  contributed  their  share  to  orthogra- 
phical alterations,  and  the  desire  of 
familiarizing  the  unknown  has  not  been 
without  effect.  No  lapse  of  years  can 
conquer  the  tendency  to  phonetic  endea- 
vor. A simplification  of  the  system  of 
Ellis  translated  a passage  of  Shakspeare 
thus ; — 

^Ilwot!  ^iz  de  dje  mor  precezs  dan  dc  lark 
bikwz  hiz  federz  ar  mor  biutiful ; 
or  Dir  de  ader  bcler  dan  de  il, 
bikwz  hiz  pented  skin  kontentz  de  ei. 
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What  would  become  'of  our  glorious 
and  inestimable  privilege  of  speaking 
that  tongue  which  Shakespeare  or  Shak- 
spere  or  Shakspeare,  or  &c.  spoke,  if 
this  sort  of  thing  were  to  be  allowed  ? 

The  least  objectionable  plan  was  that 
ot  Mr.  Bell,  who,  to  show  sound  without 
destroying  orthography,  and  teach  the 
former  while  the  eye  was  still  accus- 
tomed to  the  latter,  wrote  de'’t,  plou®*', 
&c.  How  he  could  have  expressed 
cough  is  not  clear.  So  this  best  laid 
scheme,  like  the  rest,  went  agley,  and 
Mr.  Bell  has  remained,  like  Diogenes  in 
Raphael's  picture  of  Philosophy,  alone. 

In  our  own  time.  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has 
rendered  himself  so  justly  dear  to  the 
rising  generation  by  his  collection  of 
such  inquiries  as  “ Why  do  we  poke  the 
fire.^”  and  “What  blackens  the  sauce- 
p.ans is  perhaps  the  heresiarch  of 
schismatic  orthographers.  In  sober  seri- 
ousness he  suggests  the  following  re- 
forms— thief s,  calfs,  loafs,  loifes,  negros, 
danse,  fhnvenst,  entranse,  innocense,  ex.- 
eede,  changablt,  with  very  many  more 
than  a whole  page  of  this  magazine  could 
contain  in  pearl  types.  It  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  he  has  supported  all  these 
eccentricities  with  which  he  would  enrich 
the  Queen’s  English  and  earn  the  heart- 
felt gratitude  of  every  school-girl  with 
very  able  arguments.  He  expects  to  be 
condemned  heartily,  odium  orthographi- 
cum^  being  only  second,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  odium  theologicum,  but  follows 
the  example  of  Demosthenes  or  ThemLs- 
tocles,  or  whoever  it  was  that  faced  the 
many-headed  beast  with  the  words 
“ Strike  but  hear  !’’ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
proceedings  after  that  of  Ritson,  who 
wrote  flys,  i,  il,  wel,  and  horsees,  was  that 
of  Pinkerton,  who  may  be  surnamed  the 
consonant  hater.  He,  thinking  English 
was  defective  in  music,  owing  to  the 
infrequency  of  vowel  endings,  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  Greek,  set  about  briskly 
to  some  reformation.  All  plural  s's  he 
turned  at  once  into  a's,  an  Icelandic 
plural,  and  thus  consonant  to  the  genius 
of  our  tongue,  so  dogs  became  doga. 
Next  the  radical  s,  an  innocent  letter 
w'hich  he  seems  to  h.ave  regarded  with 
inveterate  hatred,  was  where  possible 
converted  into  z,  as  azz  ; thus  he  substi- 
tuted the  melodious  buzz  of  the  bee  for 
the  harsh  hissing  of  the  serpent.  O,  a 


fine  and  rare  close,  was  introduced  to 
impart  sublimity  to  the  period,  thus  cato 
for  cat.  He,  quoth  Pinkerton,  who 
would  hesitate  to  write  trie  or  coc  need 
never  attend  a concert  or  look  at  a pic- 
ture. The  general  effect  of  this  permu- 
tation its  proposer  himself  allowed  might 
be  at  first  astonishing,  but  maintained 
that  in  half  a century  it  would  become 
not  only  familiar  but  elegant.  “ Luckiliz- 
zime,’’  observed  a witty  fellow  who  had 
liberally  caricatured  the  system,  “ this 
propozalio  of  the  abzurdizzimo  Pinker- 
tonio  was  note  adoptado  by  anybodyino 
whateverano !’’  'Phen  the  ingenious 
author  angrily  observed  that  all  things  in 
nature  might  be  ridiculed  by  the  feeble 
faculties  of  sciolists  employed  on  unusual 
objects,  and  quoted  Montesquieu,  who  is 
un  gallant  enough  to  say  that  women  are 
the  supreme  judges  of  the  absurd,  owing 
to  the  general  imbecility  of  their  under- 
standings. He  might  have  earned  the 
praise  of  posterity,  had  he  not  in  all 
innocence  printed  the  Vision  of  Afirsa 
in  his  own  tongue.  It  survives  him 
bound  up  in  his  book,  a sempiternal 
scarecrow  ! 

It  will  probably  by  this  time  be 
apparent  to  the  ingenuous  reader  that 
“ not  to  know  how  to  spell  ’’  is  not  so 
great  a disgrace  as  it  is  usually  supposed 
to  be.  Let  him  try  any  of  his  most  learn- 
ed friends  with  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, or  Pennsylvania — wilh  the  sounds 
expressed  by  those  excellent  masque- 
rades, yacht  and  phthisis — with  liquefy 
and  rarify — and  he  will  find  with  sorrow 
or  with  satisfaction  that  humanity  is 
imperfect.  Monographic  riddles  are  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  our  language, 
and  men  do  not  conceive  of  its  difficul- 
ties as  they  ought.  They  enter  the  por- 
tals of  spelling,  that  labyrinth  of  infinite 
complexities,  with  insufficient  reverence. 
As  Archbishop  Laud  is  reported  to  have 
gracefully  observed  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
alluding  to  the  careless  behavior  of 
Christians  in  Church,  “ they  enter  it  as  a 
tinker  and  his  bitch  the  ale  house.” 
Cacography  is  like  the  seven  deadly  sins  ; 
men  commit  both  every  day  without 
being  aware  of  it.  Universal  disfran- 
chisement would  be  the  result  of  making 
good  spelling  the  qualification  of  a 
voter.  Orthography  is  the  least  satisfac- 
tory point  of  English  grammar,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  orthoepy.  In  no 
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part  of  it  are  there  more  anomalies.  This 
indeed  might  be  expected  in  an  irregular 
and  fortuitous  agglutination  of  two  irre- 
gularities, the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
.\orroan  French.  Our  language  is  a 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors,  a wall  in 
which  many  different  stones  are  bound 
together.  Our  alphabet  is  notoriously 
redundant  in  k and  x,  and  defective  in 
sounds  of  sh,  ng,  &c.  The  number  of 
different  combinations  of  letters  produc- 
ing one  sound  is  only  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  different  sounds  arising 
from  the  same  combination  of  letters. 
The  indefatigable  Ellis  is  said  to  have 
discovered  6000  different  ways  of  spell- 
ing scissors,  e.  g.  schitzers,  sciisaughs, 
cisers,  and  so  forth.  For  this  wide  field 
of  possibility  of  error,  this  appendix  to 
the  curse  of  Babel,  candidates  for  the 
ciril  and  military  service,  those  youthful 
and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of 
English  philology,  are  no  doubt  devoutly 
thankful.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
unfortunate  foreigner  who  dares  attempt 
our  tongue,  and  finds  on  the  threshold 
that  we  speak  what  we  do  not  write,  and 
write  what  we  do  not  speak  ? How  will 
he  conquer  those  ugly-headed  monsters, 
though,  tough,  &c.,  which  conceal  like 
devilish  and  complex  masks  the  innocent 
and  simple  tho  and  luff,  &c.  ? We  have 
heard  of  a Spaniard  who  received,  for  his 
first  lesson  in  English  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, the  mnemonic  lines — 

Though  the  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough 
nie  through. 

O’er  life's  dark  lough  1 still  my  way  pursue. 

He,  feeling  his  native  pride  wounded, 
■uid  his  natural  love  of  congruity  out- 
raged by  such  an  assemblage  of  contra- 
dictions, quitted  his  master  in  disgust, 
and  pursued  his  way  no  farther  into  the 
penetralia  of  our  language.  The  trusting 
confidence  of  our  children  is  well  shown 
hy  their  not  accusing  us  of  the  basest 
fraud  when  we  introduce  them  to  these 
and  the  like  peculiarities  of  our  speech. 

Many  celebrated  persons,  without  en- 
tering into  an  orthographical  crusade  and 
revolutionizing  the  English  spelling,  like 
Janies  Elphinstone,  a man  of  considera- 
ble learning — who  commenced  a treatise 
on  that  subject  thus  : “ To  dhoze  hoo pozes 
dhe  large  -work,  a succinct  vew  of  Inglish 
'■'cthoggaphy  may  be  az  p/czing,  az  to  adders 
‘zdis^nsabel  ” — have  nevertheless  in  a 
quiet  way  entered  their  protest  against  the 


fashion  of  their  time.  Milton  wrote  sovran, 
fiir  instance,  therefor,  highth,  in  which 
last  he  was  followed  by  Landor,  who 
also  wrote  Aristotles  on  analogy  of  Empe- 
docles, which  is  rarely,  except  in  a young 
ladies’  finishing  school,  pronounced  Em- 
pedocle,  though  he  hesitated  to  write 
Brute  or  Lucrece  on  the  analogy  of  Ter- 
ence, nor  on  the  analogy  of  Pliny  did  he 
venture  to  speak  of  Marius  by  that  name 
for  which  Byron  confesses  his  preferen- 
tial passion.  Tennyson  has  adopted 
ptou'.  The  timid  Cowper  was  bold  enough 
to  v/rite  Greecian  in  his  translation  of 
Homer,  after  the  fashion  of  Greece. 
Lardner  wrote  c/flff/iVrA/j, (in  words 
of  this  kind  the  final  e seems  not  only 
useless  but  injurious),  persue,  sais,  pra- 
face.  A sample  of  Milford's  peculiari- 
ties is  Hand,  endevor.  He  considered 
the  ‘ s ' in  the  former  word,  what  indeed  it 
is,  a graft  of  ignorance.  Hare,  lately  fol- 
lowed by  Fumival,  held  it  so  much  of  a 
b-aseness  to  spell  fashionably,  that  he 
roundly  abused  such  pot-bellied  words 
as  spelled  for  spelt  in  the  preterites  of 
weak  verbs,  and  gave  us  preacht,  &c., 
with  such  genitive  plurals  as  geniuses,  and 
threw  into  the  bargain  invey  and  atchieve. 
He  also  maintained  that  mute  ‘ e ’ should 
be  expunged  when  not  softening  a pre- 
ceding consonant,  or  lengthening  a pre- 
ceding vowel.  Byron  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  but  from  the  context, 
whether  “ read”  be  past  or  present,  wrote 
redde,  though  he  might  have  written  red 
like  led,  there  being  little  fear  of  its  being 
confounded  with  the  color.  Thirlwall 
inveighed  against  our  established  system, 
if  the  result  of  custom  and  accident  may 
be  called  system,  as  a mass  of  anomalies, 
the  growth  of  ignorance  and  chance, 
equally  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  com- 
mon sense.  But  notwithstanding  the  good 
bishop’s  tirades,  the  British  public  never, 
never  will  be  slaves,  even  to  an  Academy. 
They  cling  to  their  old  spelling  with  an 
impulsion  proportioned  to  its  inconveni- 
ence, and  are  as  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
ment on  their  prescriptive  domain  as  of 
a trespass  on  their  right  in  the  public 
parks.  We  know  what  would  become 
of  English  loyalty  if  her  most  Gracious 
Majesty  were  to  take  it  into  her  royal 
head  to  close  St.  James’.  Tyrwhitt, 
aware  of  this,  contented  himself  with  but 
few  varieties,  such  as  rime,  a spelling 
which  derivation,  analogy,  and  ancient 
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use  alike  support,  and  coud,  which  being 
obviously  derived  from  can  adds  in  its 
present  state  to  the  unnecessary  anoma- 
lies in  our  language.  The  obtaining  or- 
thography arose  out  of  uniformity  proba- 
bly with  would  from  will  and  should  from 
shall,  and  even  in  these  words  the  ‘ 1 ’ has 
unfortunately  long  ceased  to  be  pro- 
nounced. With  regard  to  rime,  it  were 
perhaps  better  written  ryme  to  distinguish 
it  from  hoar-frost.  The  Elizabethan 
impurity  of  the  ‘ h ’ has  been  traced  to 
Daniel.  It  is  never  found  in  Milton  or 
Shakspeare.  It  arose  most  likely  from 
the  notion  that  the  word  was  connected 
with  rhythm.  The  learned  Trench  in 
his  English  Past  and  Present,  1868,  curi- 
ously enough  discards  “ y"  in  ryme  as  a 
modern  mis-spelling. 

The  unsettled  nature  of  our  language 
has  made  its  variations  much  more  re- 
markable than  those  in  other  countries. 
Petrarch  is  still  understood  fairly  by  the 
modem  Italian,  but  the  modem  English- 
man can  bring  up  little  from  the  well  of 
English  undefiled  without  a glossarial 
bucket.  Lest  he  should  fall  into  the 
same  evil  plight  with  Spenser,  Swift  was 
sanguine  enough  to  propose  a scheme  to 
the  Earl  of  O.xford  for  curbing  any 
further  variations  in  orthography ; but 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a work  beyond 
the  King  and  his  Ministers.  The  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  not  now 
“ chaste  " his  schoolmaster  as  Robert  the 
Devil  effectually  “ chasted  ” his  with  a 
long  dagger,  when  the  unlucky  pedant 
suggested  that  the  spelling  of  Robert  was 
exceptional ; and  in  that  case  we  have 
no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  “ Devil’s” 
spelling  ultim.ately  prevailed.  Caesar  was 
a greater  than  he,  and  yet  could  not  intro- 
duce a word  ; Claudian  also,  and  yet  could 
not  introduce  a letter.  Kings  and  scholars 
must  alike  succumb  to  the  tymnny  of 
custom,  and  of  that  tyrant  women  chiefly 
are  the  executive  and  the  body-guard. 
Their  love  of  variety  has  probably  pro- 
duced as  many  new  spellings  as  their 
love  of  eloquence  has  begotten  new  words. 
^Vhat  are  the  dry  rules  of  etymology 
to  them  when  the  usual  spelling  offends 
the  delicacy  of  their  car  ? We  have 
heard  of  a lady  at  a Spelling  Bee — at 
present  a silly,  and  so  very  popular  enter- 
tainment— a pretty  young  lady  who  spelt 
myrrh  thus  ; murr.  What  could  be  more 
simple,  more  novel,  more  ingenious.’ 


At  least  three-fourths  of  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  audience  went  away  with  the 
secret  conviction  that,  although  the  dry 
little  old  gentleman  who  presided  as  re- 
feree, and  a big  dictionary  to  boot,  were 
adverse  to  the  candidate,  the  pretty 
j-oung  lady  had  a great  deal  which  might 
be  said  on  her  side,  and  that  if  the  word 
was  not  by  some  prejudiced  people  spelt 
as  she  had  elected  to  spell  it,  it  ought  de- 
cidedly in  future  to  be  spelt  so.  The 
graceful  appearance  of  our  written  lan- 
guage is  indeed  mainly  owing  to  our 
women.  These  are  at  the  head  of  what 
Chesterfield  called  the  polite  as  opposed 
to  the  pedantic  orthography.  In  the 
former  they  rule  supreme.  I..earning 
here  is  rather  disadvantageous  than  other- 
wise ; it  curbs  the  freedom  of  their  ima- 
gination. Sit  non  doctissima  eonjux,  says 
Martial — who  might  have  rested  well 
content  in  our  island  home.  Who  but  a 
woman  first  dared  to  spell  cap-i-pie 
apple-pie,  or  farsed-meat  forced-meali 
Would  any  man  have  enriched  her  favo- 
rite ornament  with  four  changes  of  cos- 
tume, as  riband,  ribon,  ribbon,  ribband t 
Who  but  one  of  these  eminent  rebels 
first  wrote  exiccaie,  or  introduced  that 
arbitrary  but  interesting  diversity  be- 
tween laggard  and  braggart  I To  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  the  perihelion  of 
those  capricious  stars — kicksey-avicksey, 
welsh-rabbit,  cuddle, poppet,  higgledy-piggte, 
and  tootsicums,  or  the  aphelion  of  foupe, 
conjobble,  warhable,  smegmatick,  sere- 
able,  ablaqueation,  moble,  hamble,  drum- 
bte,  nubble,  which  it  may  well  be  Johnson 
was  barbarous  enough  to  forge  himself, 
in  jealous  rivalry,  in  order  to  spite  the 
sex ; but  his  efforts  were,  as  they  deserved 
to  be,  quite  unavailing  ! No  one,  how- 
ever, of  mortals  is  happy  on  all  sides. 
Our  fair  reformers  have  sometimes  suf- 
fered inconvenience  from  their  auricular 
orthography.  Instances  have  been  quoted 
of  a lady  writing  to  a gentleman  to  in- 
quire after  his  health  in  such  bold  eccen- 
tricity of  spelling  as  excited  suspicion  of 
an  assign.ation  in  the  breast  of  that 
gentleman’s  wife ; of  another  who  ex- 
ercised her  right  and  privileges  so  capri- 
ciously in  the  composition  of  a domestic 
receipt  that  a whole  family  were  nearly 
poisoned  by  partaking  of  the  ingredients 
of  what  w.as  entitled  a new  soup,  but 
which  in  ordinary  orthography  would 
have  been  a new  soap. 
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Soyez  dc  votre  sihle,  is  a motto  which 
women  seldom  forget  in  fashion  ; it  is 
one  which  neither  men  nor  women  should 
ever  forget  in  spelling.  We  must  not  be 
the  first,  as  Pope  says  in  his  “ Essay  on 
Criticism,”  to  try  the  new  words  nor  yet 


the  last  to  lay  aside  the  old.  But  after 
all  it  will  not  be  among  the  least  of  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  that  spelling  proba- 
bly will  not  there  be  necessary. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 
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Such  was  the  little  Welshwoman’s  first 
reception  of  her  future  husband,  and  her 
friends  and  foes  remembered  it  long 
afterwards.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
August  1780,  and  then  at  Brighton,  that 
she  made  Signor  Piozzi's  acquaintance. 

Brighton  was  dull  enough  for  her  that 
season.  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  hot,  empty 
Ixtndon,  dining  at  Sir  Joshua’s  with  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  busy  with  his  Z/rw,  and 
writing  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  “ I stay  at 
home  to  work,”  he  told  her,  “ and  yet  do 
not  work  diligently ; nor  can  tell  when  I 
shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any- 
body but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done ; 
for  what  can  they  hope  I shall  do  better  ? 
Yet  I wish  the  work  was  over  and  I was  at 
liberty.  And  what  would  I do  if  I was 
at  liberty  ? Would  I go  to  Mrs.  Aston 
and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  all  the  old  places, 
and  sigh  to  find  that  my  old  friends  are 
gone  * Would  I recall  plans  of  life 
which  I never  brought  into  practice,  and 
hopes  of  excellence  which  I once  pre- 
sumed and  never  have  attained  ? Would 
I compare  what  I now  am  with  what  I 
once  expected  to  have  been  And  he 
adds : “ If  you  please,  madam,  we  will 
have  an  end  of  this,  and  contrive 
some  other  wishes.  I wish  I had  you  in 
an  evening,  and  I wish  I had  you  in  a 
morning ; and  I wish  I could  have  a 
little  talk  and  see  a little  frolick.  For 
all  this  I must  stay;  but  life  will  not 
stay.”  Miss  Burney  was  also  in  Lon- 
don, drinking  tea  in  Bolt  Court,  call- 
ing upon  Sophy,  and  picking  up  gos- 
sip among  her  high  friends  about  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  now  safe  in 
the  Tower.  The  prim  little  worldling 
would,  in  spite  of  her  airs,  be  fine  com- 
pany now  at  Brighton.  “ My  master,” 
-Mrs.  Thrale  writes  to  her,  “ is  gone  out 
riding,  and  we  are  to  drink  tea  with 
Lady  Rothes ; after  which  the  Steyne 


hours  begin,  and  we  cluster  round 
Thomas’s  shop  and  contend  for  the  at- 
tention of  Lord  John  Clinton,  a man 
who  could,  I think,  be  of  consciiuence  in 
no  other  place  upon  earth,  though  a very 
well-informed  and  modest-mannered  boy. 
Dr.  Pepys  is  resolutely  and  profound- 
ly silent ; and  Lady  Shelley,  having 
heard  wits  commended,  has  taken  up  a 
new  character,  and  says  not  only  the 
severest,  but  the  cruellest  things  you 
ever  heard  in  your  life.  Here  is  a Mrs. 

K , too,  sister  to  the  Duchess  of 

M , who  is  very  uncompanionable 

indeed,  and  talks  of  Tunihridge.  These, 
however,  are  all  the  people  we  ever 
speak  to, — oh,  yes,  the  Drummonds — 
but  they  are  scarce  blest  with  utter- 
ance.” But,  while  she  complains  of 
mere  tedium,  her  heart  is  heavy  with  a 
sense  of  coming  evil.  Another  parlia- 
mentary election  is  pending,  while  her 
husband's  health  causes  her  hourly  anxi- 
ety for  his  life;  her  letters  to  John- 
son are  few  and  far  between,  and  with 
but  little  “frolick”  in  them.  The  phi- 
losopher grows  captious.  “ I hope,”  he 
wrote,  “ you  have  no  design  of  stealing 
away  to  Italy  before  the  election,  nor  of 
leaving  me  behind  you,  though  I am  not 
only  seventy,  but  seventy-one.  Could 
you  not  let  me  lose  a year  in  round 
numbers  ? Sweetly,  sweetly  sings  Dr. 
Swift ; 

‘Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend. 

No  enemy  can  match  a friend.* 

But  what  if  I am  seventy-two  ? I re- 
member Sulpitius  says  of  St.  Martin  (now 
that’s  above  your  reading),  £sl  animus 
victor  annorum  et  senectuti  cedere  ncscius. 
Match  me  this  among  your  young  folks  ! 
If  you  try  to  plague  me,  I shall  tell  you 
that,  according  to  Galen,  life  begins  to 
decline  from  thirty-five.''  And  again,  in 
still  more  irritable  mood:  “You  write 
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of  late  very  seldom.  I wish  you  would 
write  upon  subjects  ; anything  to  keep  me 
alive.  You  have  your  beaux  and  your 
flatterers,  and  here  am  poor  I,  forced  to 
flatter  myself  ; and  any  good  of  myself  I 
am  not  very  easy  to  believe,  so  that  I 
really  live  but  a sorry  life.  >Vhat  shall  I 
do  with  Lyttelton’s  life  ? I can  make  a 
short  life  and  conclude.  Why  did  not 
you  like  Collins,  and  Gay,  and  Black- 
more,  as  well  as  Akenside  ?"  The  lady 
takes  up  her  pen  at  last,  and  can  write 
brilliantly  enough  when  she  chooses,  and 
whet  his  appetite  for  more.  She  has 
been  reading  his  last  Lives,  and  has  some 
piquant  criticism  for  each  of  them. 
Then ; — “ And  now,  if  you  call  this 
flattery,  I can  leave  off  in  a minute  with- 
out bidding ; for,  since  you  lions  have  no 
skill  in  dandling  the  kid,  we  kids  can 
expect  but  rough  returns  for  caresses 
bestowed  upon  our  haughty  monarch. 
So  be  diligent,  dear  sir,  and  have  done 
with  these  men  that  have  been  buried 
these  hundred  years,  and  don’t  sit  mak- 
ing verses  that  never  will  be  written  ; but 
sit  down  steadily  and  finish  their  lives 
who  did  do  something.  And  then,  think 
a little  about  mine,  which  has  not  been  a 
happy  one,  for  all  you  tease  me  so  con- 
cerning the  pleasures  I enjoy,  and  the 
flattery  I receive,  all  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  comfort  for  the  present 
distress ; and  sometimes  I am  angry 
when  I read  such  stuff.” 

It  was  about  the  time  when  these 
letters  were  travelling  to  and  fro  between 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  that,  walking 
with  Queeney  early  one  morning  on  the 
cliff  at  Brighton,  Mrs.  Thrale  saw  Piozzi 
standing  at  the  library  door,  and  accost- 
ed him  in  Italian.  Her  impromptu  pro- 
posal that  he  should  give  Miss.  Thrale  a 
lesson  or  two  was  on  that  occasion  cold- 
ly declined.  He  had  come  to  Brighton 
for  his  health,  was  composing  some 
music,  and  lived  in  great  retirement.  He 
did  not  remember  her,  in  fact ; and  the 
ladies  continued  their  walk,  disappoint- 
edly. On  their  way  home,  passing  again 
the  library  door,  Piozzi,  no  doubt  in- 
structed in  the  meantime  by  the  gossip- 
ping librarian,  started  out  of  the  shop, 
apologised  for  not  knowing  Mrs.  Thrale 
before,  and  protested  his  readiness  to 
obey  her  commands  And  so  their 
acquaintance  began.  In  her  diary  occur 
the  following  jottings : — “ Brighton,  July 


July. 

1780.  I have  picked  up  Piozzi  here,  the 
great  Italian  singer.  He  is  amazingly 
like  my  father ; he  shall  teach  Hester.” 
And  again  : — “ 13th  August,  1 780.  Piozzi 
is  become  a prodigious  favorite  with 
me.  He  is  so  intelligent  a creature,  so 
discerning,  one  can’t  help  wishing  for  his 
good  opinion ; his  singing  surpasses 
everybody’s  for  taste,  tenderness,  and 
true  elegance ; his  hand  on  the  forte 
piano, ioo,  is  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicate, 
every  tone  goes  to  the  heart,  I think,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  emotions  one  would 
not  be  without,  though  inconvenient 
enough  sometimes.  He  wants  nothing 
from  us ; he  comes  for  his  health,  he 
says ; I see  nothing  ail  the  man  but 
pride.” 

Towards  the  close  of  this  eventful 
August,  soon  after  their  return  to  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Thrale  was  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy. Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  being  with  them 
at  Brighton,  had  observed  symptoms  of 
danger  in  his  patient,  and  had  sent  him 
home,  not  to  Streatham,  but  to  a fur- 
nished house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  to  be 
within  easy  reach  of  himself.  It  was  too 
late,  however ; the  crisis  came,  and  the 
brewer’s  life  was  saved  only  by  bleeding 
him  till  he  fainted.  Once  more  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  energy  for  business  is  called 
into  play.  She  is  at  the  counting-house 
daily,  chases  a clerk  who  has  absconded 
with  money,  discovers  new  ruinous  spec- 
ulations of  her  husband,  and  does  her 
best  to  straighten  matters  around  him. 
The  election  too  is  not  far  off.  In  March 
1781  she  writes  to  Johnson; — “I  am 
willing  to  show  myself  in  Southwark  or 
in  any  place  for  my  master’s  plea- 
sure or  advantage,  but  have  no  present 
conviction  that  to  be  re-elected  would  be 
advantageous,  so  shattered  a state  as  his 
nerves  are  in  just  now.  Do  not  you, 
however,  fancy  for  a moment  that  I shrink 
from  fatigue,  or  desire  to  escape  from 
doing  my  duty.  Spiting  one’s  antagonist 
is  a reason  that  never  ought  to  operate, 
and  never  does  operate  with  me.  I care 
nothing  about  a rival  candidate’s  innuen- 
does ; I care  only  about  my  husband’s 
health  and  fame ; and,  if  we  find  that  he 
earnestly  wishes  to  be  once  more  mem- 
ber for  the  Borough, — he  shail  be  mem- 
ber, if  anything  done  or  suffered  by  me 
will  help  to  make  him  so."  The  dying 
man,  heavy  half  his  time  with  apoplectic 
sleep,  still  made  love  to  Sophy,  and  was 
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intent  on  enjoying  his  life.  Grosvenor 
Square  was  gayer  than  ever  Streatham 
had  been.  “ Yesterday,”  writes  Mrs. 
Thrale,  “ I had  a canversazionc.  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  brilliant  in  diamonds,  solid 
in  judgment,  critical  in  talk.  Sophy 
smiled,  Piozzi  sung,  Pepys  panted  with 
admiration,  Johnson  was  good-hu- 
mored, Lord  John  Clinton  attentive,  Dr. 
Bowdler  lame,  and  my  master  not  asleep. 
Mrs.  Ord  looked  elegant.  Lady  Rothes 
dainty,  Mrs.  Davenant  dapper,  and  Sir 
Philip's  curls  were  all  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  Mrs.  Byron  rejoices  that  her 
-Admiral  and  I agree  so  well.  The  way 
to  his  heart  is  connoisseurship,  it  seems  ; 
and  for  a background  and  contour — who 
comes  up  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  you  know  !” 
On  Sunday,  April  ist,  there  were  at 
dinner,  at  Grosvenor  Square,  Boswell, 
Johnson,  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clark, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  the  head  clerk  at 
the  brewery.  The  talk  was  of  the 
American  war;  and  Johnson's  “boister- 
ous vivacity,"  says  Boswell,  “ entertained 
us.  Presently  Mrs.  Thrale  chanced  to 
praise  highly  a witty  friend  of  her  own. 

‘ Nay,  my  dear  lady,’  replied  Johnson, 

‘ don't  talk  so,’  and  proceeded  to  turn 
her  friend  into  ridicule,  and  to  scold  her 
for  her  habit  of  blastins^  by  praise. 
‘Now  there  is  Pepys’  (Mr. . Thrale’s 
physician) ; ‘ you  praised  that  man  with 
such  disproportion  that  I was  incited  to 
lessen  him,  perhaps  more  than  he  de- 
served. His  blood  is  upon  your  head. 
By  the  same  principle  your  malice  defeats 
itself ; for  your  censure  is  too  violent. 
-And  yet,’  looking  to  her,”  says  Boswell, 
“ with  a leering  smile,  ‘ she  is  the  first 
w'oman  in  the  world  could  she  but  re- 
strain that  wicked  tongue  of  hers ; she 
would  be  the  only  woman  could  she  but 
command  that  little  whirligig.’  ’’  Mr. 
Perkins  must  have  felt  himself  much  edi- 
fied by  this  discriminating  censure  of  his 
master’s  wife,  while  Boswell,  no  doubt, 
strained  every  nerve  to  fi.x  the  delicious 
words  upon  his  memory.  But  the  end 
of  it  all  was  near.  On  April  4th,  1781, 
in  the  midst  of  preparations  fora  magni- 
ficent concert  and  supper,  another  sud- 
den stroke  of  apoplexy  ended  poor 
Thrale’s  life,  and  ended  too,  in  Dr.  John- 
son’s life,  its  happiest  episode. 

WTien  the  brewer’s  will  was  read  it 
was  found  that  Mrs.  Thrale  had  the  in- 
terest of  50,000/.  for  her  life,  with 
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Streatham  Park  and  the  town-house  in 
the  Borough — the  Brighton  house  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  daughters.  The 
business  might  be  carried  on  conjointly 
by  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  executors,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Johnson,  or  sold  for  what 
it  would  bring.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to 
have  wished  to  keep  on  the  brewery  : 
but  Mrs.  Thrale  was  the  better  man  of 
business  of  the  two,  and  it  was  sold,  in 
June  i7Si,for  135,000/.  to  Mr.  Barclay 
the  Quaker,  and  her  old  friend  Mr.  Per- 
kins, the  head  clerk  ; the  dwelling-house 
in  the  Borough  being  thrown  in  at  the 
last  as  a gift  from  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Mrs. 
Perkins. 

For  fifteen  years  Johnson  had  called 
Streatham  his  home.  The  w'hite  house 
on  the  common  had  come  to  be  dear  and 
familiar  to  the  old  man  beyond  what  he 
or  the  world  knew ; and  he  would  willing- 
ly have  continued  a fixture  there  to  his 
life’s  end.  Any  change  was  for  him 
simple  loss.  His  dear  “mistress,”  sad- 
dened but  not  quite  broken-hearted,  with 
the  pretty  Queeney  growing  into  woman- 
hood at  her  side,  and  himself  in  her  cosi- 
est easy-chair,  or  presiding  among  the 
wits  and  notables  at  her  sumptuous 
board  ; — this  was  the  pleasant  picture  he 
had  drawn  for  himself  of  what  might  still 
be.  “ Let  us  pray  for  one  another,”  he 
had  written  to  her  in  the  early  days  of  her 
widowhood  ; “ when  we  meet,  we  may  try 
what  fidelity  and  tenderness  will  do  for 
us.”  The  sale  of  the  brewery  and  subse- 
quent retrenchments  disturbed  to  a consi- 
derable degree  the  magnanimity  of  John- 
son's sorrow.  His  dream  fabric  tottered 
visibly.  “ The  diminution  of  the  estate, 
though  unpleasing  and  unexpected,  must,” 
he  said,  “ be  borne,  because  it  cannot  be 
helped.”  He  and  she  were  to  make  good 
resolutions  before  they  met,  which  on  his 
side  he  hoped  to  keep  ; but  such  hopes 
are  very  deceitful,  and  “ I would  not 
willingly  think  the  same  of  all  hopes," 
he  added,  very  ambiguously.  From 
Lichfield,  with  poor  dying  Lucy  Porter 
at  his  side,  palsied  Mrs.  Aston,  and  other 
aged  and  ailing  frends,  he  wrote  to  her  : 
— “ There  is  little  of  the  sunshine  of  life, 
.and  my  own  health  does  not  gladden  me. 
But,  to  scatter  the  gloom,  I went  last 
night  to  the  ball,  where,  you  know,  I c.an 
be  happy  even  without  you.  On  the  b.all, 
which  was  very  gay,  I looked  a while,  and 
went  .away.”  What  dreams  of  the  pre- 
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posterously  li.ippy,  what  visions  of  far-off 
sunny  Streatham,  filled  the  old  man’s 
mind  as  he  stood  watching  the  dancers 
through  dim  half-closed  eyes  on  that  last 
night  of  October  1781,  are  not  now  to  be 
recorded.  The  little  widow’s  replies  to 
his  constant  letters  are  sprightly  and  trim, 
with  here  and  there  a touch  of  filial  ten- 
derness, or  of  half-concealed  pain,  as 
w1ien  she  says,  “ Come  home,  however, 
for ’tis  dull  living  without  you.  . . . You 
are  not  happy  away,  and  I fear  I shall 
never  be  happy  again  in  this  world  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another."  Their  re- 
union at  the  close  of  the  year  did  not 
bring  to  either  the  comlort  they  expected. 
Signor  I’iozzi  the  singer,  sent  for  by  the 
Queen  of  France,  had  also  been  absent, 
.and  was  now  also  returned,  “loaded 
with  presents,  honors,  and  emoluments." 
“When  becomes,  and  / come,”  Johnson 
had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ you  will 
have  two  about  you  that  love  you ; and  I 
question  if  either  of  us  heartily  care  how 
few  more  you  have.”  The  philosopher 
was  already  jealous;  and  still  more  so 
when  Mrs.  Thrale’s  pleasure  in  Piozzi’s 
society  increased  day  by  day.  To  make 
matters  more  difficult,  Johnson,  now  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  was  already  sink- 
ing into  an  unhealthy  old  age.  The  huge 
frame  was  tortured  by  symptoms  of 
asthma,  dropsy,  and  oth^r  painful  dis- 
eases, partly  inherited,  partly  the  result  of 
unwholesome  habifs  of  living.  His  rich, 
full  mind  and  big  heart  had  as  much  of 
vitality  as  ever,  or  more  ; but  the  temper, 
never  a gentle  one,  had  become,  to  those 
who  loved  him  most,  captious,  fretful,  and 
extortionate.  He  had  reached  a period 
in  his  life  when  the  most  unfit  companion 
for  him  in  the  world  was  a lady,  herself 
weighed  down  with  suffering  and  domes- 
tic anxiety,  but  with  a spirit  of  joy  in  her 
that  rebelled  at  the  prospect  of  sorrow. 
Cy  a process  too  natural  to  require  expla- 
nation, Johnson’s  residence  at  Streatham 
became  less  habitual  than  formerly.  But 
he  continued  to  write  from  the  dusky  re- 
treat of  Bolt  Court,  dunning,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  his  old  friend  for  kindness, 
wishing  himself  back  with  her  at  Streat- 
ham, detailing  his  complaints  and  medi- 
cines, and  peevishly  repining  at  his  own 
old  age.  The  tie  of  many  years  was  hard 
to  break  ; and,  when  Streatham  Park  was 
let  on  lease,  in  1782,  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Dr. 
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Johnson  accompanied  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
her  family  to  llrighton,  returning  with 
them  in  the  winter  to  Argyle  Street,  Lon- 
don, where  Boswell  found  him,  very  ill, 
but  kindly  tended,  in  the  following  March. 

Between  this  hast  date,  however,  and 
June  17th,  1783,  an  irremediable  break 
had  occurred  in  the  friendship  of  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Thrale.  No  sooner  had  her 
husband  been  laid  at  rest  beside  his  little 
son  in  Streatham  Church  than  the 
gossips  had  set  themselves  to  map  out 
his  widow’s  future.  She  was  angry 
enough  at  them  for  fancying  her  “ such 
an  amorous  idiot.”  Lord  Loughborough, 
Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Mr.  Piozzi,  Mr.  Selwyn, 
Dr.  Johnson,  every  man  that  came  to  the 
house,  she  complained,  was  put  in  the 
pai>ers  for  her  to  marry.  She  wrote  to 
the  Morning  Herald,  begging  it  to  say 
no  more  about  her,  good  or  bad,  took 
refuge  in  the  country,  and  had  more  than 
half  a mind  to  leave  England  altogether. 
“ One  day,”  she  w-rites  in  her  diary,  the 
paper  rings  with  my  marriage  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  one  day  to  Crutchley,  one  day  to 
Seward.  I give  no  reason  for  such  im- 
pertinence, but  cannot  deliver  myself 
from  it.  M’hitbread,  the  rich  brewer, 
is  in  love  with  me  too : oh,  I would 
rather,  as  Anne  Page  says,  be  set  breast 
deep  in  the  earth  and  be  bowled  to  death 
with  turnips.”  Still,  though  incensed  at 
this  random  gossip,  Mrs.  Thrale  h.ad  a 
fair  consciousness  of  her  own  eligibility 
and  power.  She  remembered  her  wealth, 
her  ancient  lineage,  her  reput.ation  for 
wit  and  learning,  and  triumi»hcd  to  her- 
self, between  the  pages  of  her  diary, 
that  to  mat  ry  for  love  would  be  rational 
in  her,  who  wanted  no  advancement  of 
birth  or  fortune ; and,  “ till  1 am  in  love,” 
she  added,  “ I will  not  marry,  nor  per- 
haps then.”  That  she  did  eventually 
promise  her  hand  to  the  singer  Piozzi 
has  puzzled  her  biographers  as  it  at  first 
puzzled,  nay,  astounded  her  family  and 
friends.  They  regarded  the  act  as  little 
less  than  a crime  against  society,  her 
children,  and  herself.  What  could  a 
woman  with  three  thousand  a year,  half 
a dozen  daughters,  and  a considerable 
reputation  for  talent,  c.ire  for  a man  who 
was  known  only  for  his  music  ? True  it 
was,  the  singer  had  long  since  lost  his 
voice,  that  he  was  neither  poor  nor  very 
handsome,  nor  in  any  sense  an  adven- 
turer. He  was  in  fact  eminently  respect- 
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able  and  harmless;  and — she  loved  him. 
This  fact  constituted  his  greatest  virtue 
and  her  most  unpardonable  folly.  John- 
son and  Burney  bemoaned  together  with 
wet  eyes  the  weakness  of  their  former 
hostess  and  their  own  loosened  hold  of 
her  affection.  The  two  drove  into  Lon- 
don from  Streatham  on  one  occasion  to- 
gether— Burney  in  the  secret  of  the  love 
affair,  and  very  grave  and  sad  ; Johnson 
either  innocent  of  it  or  pretending  to  be 
so.  But  the  heart  of  the  old  man  was  none 
the  less  heavy.  “ His  look,”  says  the  lady, 
‘‘  was  stern,  though  dejected,  xs  he  iol- 
lowed  her  into  the  vehicle  and  he  was 
overcome  with  emotion  as,  with  a shaking 
hand  and  pointing  finger,  he  directed  her 
looks  to  the  mansion  from  which  they 
were  driving,  and,  when  they  faced  it 
from  the  coach  window  as  they  turned 
into  Streatham  Common,  tremulously  ex- 
claimed, “ That  house  ...  is  lost  to  me — 
lor  ever !’’  Too  long  indeed  had  the 
“Streathamites”  dreamt  that  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  all  that  was  hers  belonged  to  them  ; 
and  now  it  w.as  a bitter  thing  to  find 
that  she  was  strictly  and  wholly  free, 
and  knew  it.  Could  some  one  among 
that  crowd  of  literary  men  and  wmmen, 
who  h.ad  feasted  and  paraded  all  those 
years  in  the  gardens  and  gay  rooms  of 
Streatham,  have  been  sufficiently  heroic 
to  think  and  say  that  she  was  in  the  tight ! 
.And,  still  more,  could  that  single-handed 
champion  have  been  the  great  and  rever- 
ed Dr.  Johnson  ! A word  from  him  at 
that  time  would  have  silenced  the  whole 
midge  swarm  of  discontents,  w'ith  Burney 
at  their  head.  And  might  it  not  have 
been .’  Might  he  not,  sitting  over  his 
fire  on  his  two-legged  stool  in  Bolt  Court, 
have  called  to  mind  her  long  and  spirited 
service  to  her  “ master,”  her  tears  over 
her  dying  babies,  her  bright  and  innocent 
wit,  which  had  so  often  dispelled  for  him 
the  gathering  clouds  of  gloom  and  sick- 
ness ? And  might  not  he,  the  wise  old 
man,  have  given  due  weight  to  the  fact 
that  all  her  tenderness,  all  her  devotion, 
all  her  vanity,  had  hitherto  been  called 
into  play  only  by  old  men,  by  children, 
by  strangers  ! But  other  and  less  kind 
thoughts  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
lexicographer.  He  joined,  alas,  the 
midge  swarm  ; hated  Piozzi  with  his  plain 
face  and  broken  English,  despised  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  let  the  inquisitive  world 
know  that  he  did  so.  There  are  few 


more  ugly  stories  on  record  than  th.at  of 
Johnson’s  quarrel  with  the  little  widow. 

Early  in  1783,  Mrs.  Thrale  was  in- 
duced by  the  persecution  of  her  children 
and  the  public  to  bid  good-bye  to  her 
lover,  who  at  her  request  at  once  gave  up 
her  letters  to  her  eldest  daughter,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  England.  The  poor  lady's 
health  appeared  at  this  time  completely 
broken,  and  she  was  moreover  much  har- 
assed by  debts,  the  heaviest  of  which  had 
been  incurred  by  her  father,  and  fell  now 
upon  her  as  his  heir.  Placing  her  younger 
children  at  school  in  Streatham,  she  left 
Argyle  Street,  and  went  with  the  elder 
ones  to  Bath,  where  she  hoped  to  live  in 
retirement,  out  of  reach  of  her  “friends,” 
and  to  pay  her  debts.  The  little  Streat- 
ham school-girls,  however,  fell  ill  in  the 
spring  of  measles  and  whooping-cough, 
and  one  of  them  died.  The  poor  mother, 
herself  seriously  ill,  started  from  Bath, 
to  visit  them.  She  lodged  in  Streatham, 
avoiding  “ hateful  London,”  “ for  fear  of 
encountering  Piozzi's  eyes  somewhere.” 
Nor  did  she  know,  until  Piozzi  told  her 
long  after,  when  all  their  troubles  were 
over,  that  he  had  been  sitting  at  a front 
window  of  a public  house  on  the 
road  “all  that  dreadful  Saturday,”  to  see 
her  carriage  pass  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  where  the  children  resided. 
She  had  maintained  her  resolution  not 
to  see  him  again,  and  returned  to  Bath 
with  a heavier  heart  than  ever.  When 
her  child  died,  she  had  written  to  Dr. 
Johnson  to  inform  him  of  her  trouble ; 
but  the  old  friends  did  not  meet  whilst 
she  was  at  Streatham  ; and  his  reply  to 
her  letter  beginning,  “ I am  gl.id  that  you 
went  to  Streatham,  though  you  could 
not  save  the  dear  pretty  little  girl,”  went 
on  at  once  to  relate  how  he  had  been 
dining  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition, 
with  a splendid  company,  and  other  ir- 
relevant gossip.  A few  more  letters  pass- 
ed between  them ; he  telling  her  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  praising  her  “ pla- 
cid acquiescence”  in  her  present  mode  of 
life ; she  writing  back  in  a softened, 
broken-hearted  strain,  “ very  sick,”  she 
says,  and  a little  sullen,  and  disposed 
now  and  then  to  say  like  King  David, 
Afy  lervers  and  my  friends  have  been  put 
away  from  me,  and  my  acquaintance  hid 
out  of  my  sijeht.”  These  words  were 
probably  on  tbeir  way  from  Bath  to  Bolt 
Court  when  Johnson  was  struck  dumb 
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by  paralysis  on  the  early  morning  of  June 
17th,  1783.  It  was  a strange  impulse 
which  made  him,  within  a few  hours  of 
his  visitation,  write  an  elaborate  and  elo- 
t|ucnt  account  of  it  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ; and 
this  was  followed  up  for  some  time  by  a 
regular  diary  of  his  disease  addressed  to 
her.  Her  replies  amused  him,  and  she, 
in  her  bitter  solitude,  accepted  his  lec- 
tures in  a humbled  spirit,  and  was 
“ obliged,  consoled,  and  delighted  ” by 
them.  “ You  are  now  retired,”  Johnson 
tells  her,  “ and  have  nothing  to  impede 
self-examination  or  self-improvement. 
Endeavor  to  reform  that  instability  of 
attention  which  your  last  letter  has  hap- 
pened to  betray.”  Oh,  soul  of  Quinti- 
lian ! Here  was  stuff  for  your  copy- 
book headings,  with  a vengeance  ! 

Mrs.  Thrale’s  miserable  life  during  the 
year  1783,  at  Bath,  was  varied  by  a visit 
to  Weymouth  in  the  autumn,  illnesses  of 
her  children  in  the  winter,  and  corre- 
spondences with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Burney.  The  last  was  in  some  sort  her 
confidante ; to  her  she  could  speak  of 
her  sufferings  and  their  cause,  and  the 
two  ladies  regretted  that  they  lived  so 
far  apart.  Mrs.  Thrale’s  daughters  were 
now  growing  up  about  her,  a bevy  of 
proud,  handsome  girls,  with  fortunes  of 
their  own,  and  no  little  ambition  of  a 
small  kind.  “ I have  read  to  them,”  she 
tells  Mi.ss  Burney  in  March  1784,  “the 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end  ; the  Roman 
snd  English  histories;  Milton,  Shakes- 
peare, Pope,  and  Young’s  works,  from 
head  to  heel ; Warton  and  Johnson’s 
criticisms  on  the  poets  ; besides  a com- 
plete system  of  dramatic  writing ; and 
the  classics — I mean  English  classics — 
they  are  most  perfectly  acquainted  with. 
Such  works  of  Voltaire,  too,  as  were  not 
dangerous,  we  have  worked  at ; Rollin 
ties  Belles  Letlres,  and  a hundred  more. 
But  my  best  powers  are  past ; and  I think 
I must  look  out  a lady  to  supply  my  de- 
ficiency to  attend  them,  if  they  should 
like  a jaunt  next  summer  or  so ; for  I 
will  not  quit  Bath !”  Here  at  least  she 
had  her  physicians  about  her,  who  knew 
how  ill  she  was,  and  would  do  their  best 
not  to  let  her  die ; but  of  what  other 
friends  could  she  say  as  much  ? Her 
children’s  utter  lack  of  sympathy  with 
her,  and  Dr.  Johnson’s  flagrant  egotism, 
at  length  exasperated  the  poor  lady  into 
something  like  vigor  of  speech.  “You 


tell  one  of  my  daughters,”  she  wrote  to 
Johnson,  “ that  you  know  not  with 
distinctness  the  cause  of  my  complaints. 
I believe  she,  who  lives  with  me,  knows 
it  no  better.”  The  lady  then  scolds  him 
roundly,  and  in  English  as  eloquent  as 
his  own.  “ It  is  kind  in  you  to  quarrel 
no  more,”  she  says,  “ about  expressions 
which  were  not  meant  to  offend  ; but 
unjust  to  suppose  I have  not  lately 
thought  myself  dying.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, take  the  Prince  of  -Abyssinia’s 
advice,  and  not  add  to  the  other  evils  of 
life  the  bitterness  of  controversy.  . . . 
All  this,”  she  continues,  relenting  again, 
“ is  not  written  by  a person  in  high 
health  and  happiness,  but  by  a fellow- 
sufferer,  who  has  more  to  endure  than 
she  can  tell  or  you  can  guess  ; and  now 
let  us  talk  of  the  Severn  salmons,  which 
will  be  coming  in  soon  : I shall  send  you 
one  of  the  finest,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  your  appetite  is  good.”  The 
lady  did  not  forget  her  promise,  and 
three  weeks  later  Dr.  Johnson  wrote: 
“The  Hooles,  Miss  Burney,  and  Mrs. 
Hull  (Wesley’s  sister),  feasted  yesterday 
with  me  very  cheerfully  on  your  noble 
salmon.  Mr.  Allen  could  not  come,  but 
I sent  him  a piece,  and  a great  tail  is 
still  left.” 

While  Dr.  Johnson  was  enjoying  an 
interval  of  comparative  good  health 
among  his  London  friends,  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  becoming  each  day  more  ill  and 
more  unhappy ; until  at  length  her  good 
physician,  taking  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  informed  her  daughters  that  he 
must  write  to  Signor  Piozzi  concerning 
their  mother’s  health.  Piozzi,  who  was 
living  in  Milan,  received  Dr.  Dobson’s 
welcome  epistle  ; and  in  eleven  days  he 
was  at  her  side.  In  the  meantime  Mrs. 
'I'hrale  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
broken-hearted  no  more.  The  guardians 
whom  Mr.  Thrale  had  placed  over  her 
children  were  formally  acquainted  with 
the  fact ; and  that  the  three  eldest,  hav- 
ing heard  that  Mr.  Piozzi  was  coming 
back  from  Italy,  had  left  Bath  for  their 
own  house  at  “ Brighthelmstone.”  But 
Dr.  Johnson  received,  in  addition  to  the 
“ circular,”  the  following  letter  ; — 

“ Bath,  yune  30. 

"My  dear  Sir, — The  inclosed  is  a circular 
letter  which  I have  sent  to  all  the  guardians, 
but  our  friendship  dctn-inds  somewhat  more  ; 
it  requires  that  I should  beg  your  pardon  for 
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concealing  from  you  a connexion  which  you 
musi  have  heard  of  by  many,  but  I suppose 
never  believed.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  was 
concealed  only  to  save  us  both  needless  pain  ; 
I could  not  have  borne  to  reject  that  counsel 
it  would  have  killed  me  to  take,  and  I only 
tell  it  you  now  because  all  is  irrevocably  settled 
and  out  of  your  power  to  prevent.  I will  say, 
bowever,  that  the  dread  of  your  disapprobation 
has  given  me  some  anxious  moments  ; and, 
though  perhaps  I am  become  by  many  priva- 
tions the  most  independent  woman  in  the 
world,  1 feel  as  if  acting  without  a parent’s 
consent  till  you  write  kindly  to 

“ Your  faithful  servant." 

This  was  Dt  Johnson’s  reply  : — 

“Madam, — If  I interpret  your  letter  right, 
you  are  ignominiousiy  married  ; if  it  is  yet  un- 
done, let  us  once  more  talk  together.  If  you 
have  abandoned  your  children  and  your  re- 
ligion, God  forgive  your  wickedness ; if  you 
have  forfeited  your  fame  and  your  country, 
may  your  folly  ao  no  further  mischief.  If  the 
last  act  is  yet  to  do,  I who  have  loved  you,  es- 
teemed you,  reverenced  you,  and  served  you, 
I who  long  thought  you  the  first  of  womankind, 
entreat  that,  before  your  fafe  is  irrevocable,  I 
may  once  more  see  you.  1 was,  I once  was, 
madam,  most  truly  yours, 

“7Wr2,  1784.  Sam.  JoHNSo.s. 

“f  will  come  down  if  you  permit  it.” 

Mrs.  Thrale  lost  no  time,  but  de- 
spatched a letter  by  tlie  coach,  “ the 
more  speedily  and  efiectually  to  pre- 
vent " the  Doctor’s  visit.  She  was 
very  angry  now,  and  bid  him  rather  a 
fiery  farewell.  The  next  post  brought  to 
her  a softer  missive,  “ one  more  sigh  of 
tenderness,  perhaps  useless,  but  at  least 
sincere."  Her  old  irascible  friend  did 
not  forget,  he  told  her,  in  this  moment  of 
final  separation,  “ the  kindness  which  had 
soothed  twenty  years  of  a life  radically 
wretched.”  His  last  advice  was,  how- 
ever, that  she  should  induce  Mr.  Piozzi 
to  settle  in  England,  “ where  her 
fortune  would  be  more  under  her  own 
eye;’’  his  last  peroration  enforcing  that 
advice  was  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the 
story  of  Queen  Mary,  who  had  crossed 
the  fatal  Solway  in  spite  of  a similar 
warning,  and — suffered  for  it. 

The  marriage  which  all  the  world  was 
execrating  was  solemnised  at  Bath  on 
July  25, 1784,  and  in  a few  weeks  the 
Piozzis  were  on  their  way  to  Italy.  Here, 
among  her  husband's  own  people  and 
friends,  Mrs.  Piozzi  found  him  popular 
and  respected,  while  the  proud  Lombar- 
dians were  at  first  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  his  wife  whom  he  had  brought 
to  visit  them  could  be  a gentlewoman  by 


birth,  since  her  first  husband  was  a 
brewer!  The  travellers  were  feasted 
and  honored  wherever  they  went.  When 
dukes,  duchesses,  marquises  d’Araciel, 
and  princes  of  Sisterna  showered  kindness 
on  her  for  Piozzi’s  sake,  Mrs.  Piozzi  took 
good  care  to  let  her  English  friends  hear 
of  it.  “ Here’s  honor  and  glory  for 
you  !”  she  wrote  home,  in  the  joy  of  her 
heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  she 
had  forgiven  her  enemies.  To  her  chil- 
dren she  lost  no  opportunity  of  sending 
presents  and  letters  ; and  on  December 
7 th,  1784,  she  wrote  to  a young  law 
student  Samuel  Lysons,  afterwards  Keep- 
er of  the  Tower  Records : “ Do  not 
neglect  Dr.  John.son  ; you  will  never  see 
any  other  mortal  so  wise  or  so  good.  I 
keep  his  picture  in  my  chamber,  and  his 
works  on  my  chimney.”  A week  later, 
and  her  old  friend  had  breathed  his  last 
in  his  dingy  home  in  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don. No  sooner  was  the  event  known, 
and  the  old  philosopher  at  rest  under  the 
stones  of  Westminster  Abbey,  than  the 
printers  were  busy  issuing  “ Anecdotes.” 
Everybody  who  had  a story  of  the  dead 
lion  was  in  a hurry  to  tell  it ; and  of  course 
Boswell  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  were  looked  to 
by  all  the  world  for  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  collections,  Anecdotes  of 

the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  during  the  Last 
Twenty  Years  of  his  Life,  were  written 
in  Italy  immediately  after  the  news  of 
his  death  reached  her,  shipped  off  to 
England  from  Leghorn,  and  published 
in  London  in  1786,  young  Samuel  Ly- 
sons making  her  bargain  for  her  with 
Mr.  Cadell  the  publisher.  “Judge  my 
transport  and  my  husband’s,”  she  wrote 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  “ when  at 
Rome  wc  received  letters  saying  the 
book  was  bought  with  such  avidity  that 
Cadell  had  not  one  copy  left  when  the 
King  sent  for  it  at  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
and  he  was  forced  to  beg  one  from  a 
friend  to  supply  his  Majesty’s  impatience, 
who  sate  up  all  night  reading  it.”  Bos- 
well, who  was  preparing  his  “ pyramid,” 
as  he  called  his  Life  of  Johnson,  was 
outraged  at  this  sudden  flare  of  feminine 
popularity,  and  strove  to  undermine  his 
rival’s  position  by  accusing  her  of  inac- 
curacy and  untruth.  His  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  whole  of  the  first  impression 
of  her  little  book  was  sold  on  the  first 
day  it  was  published  ; 300/.  were  lying 
ready  for  her  in  her  publisher’s  hands  ; 
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and  her  “ Anecdotes”  were  the  gossip  of 
the  whole  town,  although  Walpole  sneer- 
ed at  them,  Hannah  More  yawned,  and 
Peter  Pindar  grew  funny. 

During  their  residence  in  Italy,  the 
Piozzis  visited  Salzburg  in  Bavaria,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  little  Welshwoman’s 
race ; and  the  heralds  there,  examining 
her  “ schedule,”  acknowledged  her,  “ to 
the  triumphant  delight  of  dearPiozzi,”  a 
true  descendant  of  their  own  Prince 
Adam.  Mrs.  Piozzi,  though  this  was  per- 
haps no  great  feather  in  her  cap,  shone 
with  some  eclat  among  the  stars  of  the 
Della  Crusca  Academy  in  Florence,  and 
wrote  a preface  to  their  ” Miscellany”  of 
verses,  which  Walpole  called  “ short, 
sensible,  and  genteel.”  On  their  return 
to  London  in  1787,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
lived  first  in  Hanover  Square,  and  after- 
wards at  her  old  home  at  Streatham 
Park.  In  the  meantime  her  children  had 
become  partially  reconciled  to  their 
Italian  stepfather;  and  Cecilia,  the 
youngest,  ajfterwards  Mrs.  Mostyn,  re- 
mained constantly  resident  with  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  old  friends  dis- 
covered by  degrees  that  her  marriage 
was  after  all  no  very  dire  misfortune  to 
her  or  to  them.  Her  dinners  were  as 
good  as  formerly,  and  her  drawing-room 
was  as  much  as  ever  the  resort  of  notables 
and  eccentrics.  After  a few  years,  Piozzi, 
having  become  enraptured  during  a tour 
with  the  scenery  of  North  Wales,  built  an 
Italian  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Clwydd, 
near  to  his  wife’s  ruined  mansion  of 
Bachygraig,  to  which  they  gave  the  pretty 
hybrid  name  of  Brynbella ; and  to  this 
spot  he  and  his  wife  retired  in  1795. 
The  French  war  in  Italy  in  1799  having 
involved  Piozzi’s  relations  in  great  diffi- 
culties, Mrs.  Piozzi  rescued  from  the 
general  wreck  a nephew  of  her  husband, 
whom  his  parents  had  christened  John 
Salusbury,  after  herself.  The  little 
Lombardian,  with  recollections  in  his 
baby  head  of  bloody  scenes  in  fighting 
cities,  was  brought  to  Engldnd ; and 
Mrs.  Piozzi  adopted  him  as  her  heir. 
When  he  was  old  enough,  she  placed 
him  at  the  school  where  her  own  son 
Henry  Thrale  had  conned  his  Latin 
grammar  some  thirty  years  before ; and 
the  young  Salusbury-Piozzi  was  reared  by 
Henry’s  mother  with  exceptional  tender- 
ness and  care. 

Mr.  P'ozzi  died  at  Brynbella  in  1809, 


July, 

and  was  buried  at  the  little  church  there. 
Legends  of  the  courteous  Italian  linger 
in  the  neighborhood — of  his  broken 
English,  and  gentle,  kindly  manners.  A 
portrait  of  him  is  preserved  among  the 
family  pictures  at  Brynbella,  which  re-- 
presents  him  as  good-looking,  about 
forty  years  old,  in  a straight-cut  brown 
coat,  with  frill  and  ruffles,  and  some 
leaves  of  music  in  his  hand  ; and  one 
wing.of  the  Italian  villa  which  he  built  is 
still  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  sounds  of 
his  violin.  During  his  life  Mr,  Piozzi 
had  attended  w'lth  much  T>rudence  and 
economy  to  the  somewhat  confused 
money-matters  of  his  little  wife.  He  had 
steered  her  safely  through  her  debts  ; and 
at  his  death  he  left  her  mistress  of  every- 
thing he  possessed,  except  a few  thou- 
sands which  he  had  saved  before  their 
marriage,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  relatives  in  Italy. 

The  loss  of  her  husband  left  Mrs. 
Piozzi  once  more  solitary  in  the  world  ; 
but  no  sorrow,  not  even  the  greatest 
sorrow  of  remembering  happier  things, 
could  quench  now  the  sunshine  which 
filled  her  life.  During  the  twelve  years 
which  remained  for  her,  we  see  her,  in 
her  letters,  and  in  the  records  of  her 
friends,  still  happy,  still  triumphant,  still 
supremely  satisfied.  For  her,  old  age 
was  no  uglier,  no  .sadder,  than  a plucked 
flower  that  lies  doomed  and  sweet  in  the 
sunlight.  She  had  had  her  full  share  of 
earthly  joy,  and  the  brightest  day  in  her 
calendar  svas  ever  the  anniversary  of  her 
second  marriage.  “ No,  my  dear  sir,” 
she  wrote  to  a friend  from  Bath  in  1817, 
“ I will  not  stir  from  home  till  after  the 
25th  of  July,  which  day  made  me  happy 
thirty-three  years  ago,  after  the  suffering 
so  many  sorrows  ; and  here  will  I keep 
its  beloved  anniversary,  always  remem- 
bering 

“Si.  James’s  Church  and  St.  James's  Day, 

And  good  Mr.  James  that  gas-e  me  awra)-.’’ 

Until  1814  she  had  continued  to  live 
at  Brynbella,  visiting  occasionally  both 
Bath  and  Streatham.  But  at  this  date 
young  Salusbury  left  the  university  and 
married,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  very  generously 
relinquished  to  him  and  his  young  wife 
her  little  Welsh  estate  and  its  revenue. 
To  compensate  her  daughters  for  their 
loss  of  it,  she  set  to  work  to  improve 
Streatham  Park,  which  they  would  in- 
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herit  at  her  death,  and  landed  herself  by 
this  means  in  new  and  serious  money 
difficulties.  Nevertheless  she  jogged  on, 
as  light-hearted  as  ever,  in  her  Bath  lodg- 
ing, with  her  two  maids,  and  with  a 
drawing  of  Brynbella  over  her  chimney- 
piece — often,  in  spite  of  her  2,000/.  a 
year,  without  5/.  of  ready  money  to 
spend  on  herself.  She  almost  rejoiced 
in  her  self-imposed  poverty.  When  bills 
were  thronging  in  upon  her  every  hour, 
she  told  a friend  that  a certain  heavy 
account  for  expenses  concerning  her 
nephew’s  marriage  had  just  been  sent  in 
from  a solicitor,  and  added,  “ I call  that 
the  felicity  bill."  Her  devotion  to 
Piozzi’s  nephew  was  not  ill  rewarded. 
He  was  made  sheriff  of  his  county,  and 
knighted  in  1817;  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  uniformly  dutiful  and  kind  to  their 
benefactress,  and  at  least  added  no  one 
pang  to  those  she  had  previously  suffered. 
In  1819  Tom  Moore  visited  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
and  found  her  “ a wonderful  old  lady.” 
“ Faces  of  other  times,"  he  wrote,  “seem- 
ed to  crowd  over  her  as  she  sat, — the 
Johnsons,  Reynoldses,  &c.,  &c.  Though 
turned  eighty,  she  has  all  the  quickness 
and  intelligence  of  a gay  young  woman." 
It  was  about  this  time  th,at  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  young  actor,  Con- 
way, and  interested  herself  so  enthusias- 
tic^Iyin  his  fortunes  that  people  laughed 
at  her,  and  said  she  was  in  love  again. 
Hereightieth  birthd.ay,  Jan.  27, 1820,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a brilliant  fete  at 
Bath,  to  which  the  Salusburys  from  Wales, 
and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  island, 
gladly  flocked.  K concert  and  supper  to 
' between  six  and  seven  hundred  guests,  in 
the  public  rooms  of  Bath,  commenced 
the  proceedings ; and  she  led  off  the 
ball  herself  at  two  in  the  morning  with 
her  adopted  son  Sir  John  Salusbury, 
dancing,  said  those  who  were  present, 
with  astonishing  elasticity  and  true  dig- 
nity. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  that  year 
were  spent  qujetly  at  Penzance,  where 
she  had  been  told  the  blasts  of  winter 
never  came.  There  she  whiled  away 
what  she  called  “ six  months  of  exile," 
looking  out  over  the  se.a,  observing  Cor- 
nish human  nature,  with  its  adjuncts 
vegetable  and  mineral,  writing  witty  anec- 
dotic letters  to  her  absent  friends,  and 
longing  to  return  with  the  swallows  to 
her  own  beloved  Bath.  But  th.at  Cor- 


nish winter  of  1820-1  was  exceptionally 
severe,  and  the  poor  little  lady  found  it 
hard  to  maintain  her  cheerful  mood. 
“ Conway,”  she  wrote  to  a friend,  “ is  in 
high  favor  at  Bath,  the  papers  say  ; so  in- 
deed do  private  letters.  That  young  man’s 
value  will  be  one  day  properly  appreci- 
ated ; and  then  you  and  I will  be  found 
to  have  been  quite  right  all  along."  On 
her  way  homewards  to  Bath  in  the  spring 
of  1821,  Mrs.  Piozzi  met  with  an  accident. 
Recovered  from  this,  she  reached  Clifton, 
where  an  attack  of  illness  overtook  her  ; 
and  she  died  there,  after  very  little  suffer- 
ing, on  May  2nd,  1821.  To  her  nephew. 
Sir  John  Salusbury-Piozzl  Salusburyq  she 
left  her  Welsh  estates,  and  all  that  she 
possessed,  with  the  request  to  her  execu- 
tors that  they  would  be  careful  to  trans- 
mit her  body,  wheresoever  she  might  die, 
to  the  vault  constructed  for  their  remains 
by  her  second  husband,  Gabriel  Piozzi,  in 
Dymerchion  Church,  Flintshire.  .\nd 
accordingly  tliis  last  act  completed  the 
story  of  a long  and  not  too  happy  life. 
Her  three  daughters.  Lady  Keith,  Mrs. 
Hoare,  and  Miss  Thrale,  summoned  at  the 
last,  were  round  her  dying  bed.  By  her 
written  wish  the  portnait  of  her  mother 
by  Zoffany  was  given  to  Lady  Keith,  who 
alone  of  her  family  could  remember  her  ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale  was  given  to  the 
one  daughter  who  still  bore  his  name. 
Two  days  before  her  death  she  had  sent 
the  .actor  Conway  a draught  for  too/.; 
which  he,  like  an  honest  man,  returned  to 
her  executors.  The  act  speaks  warmly 
in  his  favor,  and  one  is  sorry  that  he 
was  not  quite  so  great  a genius  as  his 
warm-hearted  patroness  believed  him  to 
be.  He  drowned  himself  in  1828. 
■Among  his  books  was  found  a copy  of  the 
folio  edition  of  Young’s  Night  Thoughts, 
in  which  he  h.ad  made  a note  that  it  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  “dearly  attached 
friend,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Piozzi." 

Of  Dr.  Johnson  it  may  be  said  that  his 
personality  and  talk  were  more  memor- 
able than  anything  he  ever  wrote,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Piozzi. 
Her  “ Anecdotes"  were  popular,  but  they 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  category  with  Boswell’s  splendidly 
full  and  compactly  arranged  “ Life." 
Her  British  Synonymy ; or,  An  Attempt 
at  Regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in 
Familiar  Conversation,  published  in  1794, 
was  a compendium  of  bright  table-talk 
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and  anecdote  ; but  its  pretentious  name 
put  the  critics  and  Gifloid  out  of  temper. 
The  Retrospection  ; or,  A Ra’iew  of  the 
most  Striking  and  Important  Events, 
Characters,  Situations  and  their  Conse- 
quences, which  the  last  Eighteen  Hundred 
Years  have  Presented  to  the  View  of 
Mankind,  was  published,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  in  1801,  and  consists  of  rather 
more  than  a thousand  pages.  “ It 
would,”  says  Mr.  Hayward  in  his  interest- 
ing account  of  her  life  and  writings, 

have  required  the  united  powers  and 
acquirements  of  Raleigh,  Burke,  Gibbon, 
and  Voltaire  to  fill  so  vast  a canvas 
with  appropriate  groups  and  figures." 
.She  was  indeed  too  ambitious ; and  we 
have  to  fall  back  on  her  letters  and  what 
we  know  of  her  life,  that  we  may  once 
more  understand  and  believe  in  her 
genius  and  good  sense. 

Mrs.  Piozzi’s  verdict  concerning  her 
own  personal  appearance  was  a severe 
one.  “ No,"  she  used  to  say,  “ I never 
was  handsome ; I had  always  too  many 
strong  points  in  my  face  for  beauty.” 
.•\nd  she  would  boast  that  she  owed  her 
" vigorous  black  manuscript  ” to  her 
large  and  too  muscularly  built  hand. 
Boswell  called  her  “ short,  plump,  and 
brisk  but  Dr.  Burney  was  more  polite 
when  in  1782  he  included  among  his 
lady  “ wits,” 

“Thrale,  in  whose  expressive  eyes 
Sits  a soul  above  disguise." 

The  little  half-length  miniature  of  her 
painted  in  Bath  in  1817,  in  a closely 
fitting  dress  and  hat  very  nearly  resem- 
bling the  present  fashion,  represents  her 
as  small,  well  built,  with  features  finely 
cut,  and  a clear  brave  glance  in  the  eyes. 

It  was  impossible  that  she  should  have 
lived  for  so  many  of  her  best  years  in 
the  society  of  Dr.  Johnson  without 
retaining  through  life  many  of  the  results 
of  that  companionship.  Few  women 
among  her  younger  contemporaries  could 


vie  with  her  in  extensive  reading  and 
retentive  memory,  or  in  readiness  of  wit. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  taught  her  to  hate 
cant ; and  her  honesty  both  in  speech 
and  action  was  among  her  most  strik- 
ing characteristics.  But  he  failed  utterly 
to  hem  her  mind  round  with  the  preju- 
dices and  perversities  which  beset  his 
own.  Her  “ piety”  was  less  sententious, 
less  methodical ; but  her  charity  was  un- 
doubtedly of  a better  sort. 

Her  sweet  temper,  also,  her  vivacity 
and  unselfishness,  increased  as  she  grew 
old  ; and  her  last  years  contrasted  most 
remarkably  in  this  particular  with  Dr. 
Johnson’s  gloomy  and  hypochondriacal 
decay.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  can 
remember  her  as  far  back  as  1813 — a kind 
little  old  lady,  who  used  to  walk  in  her 
garden  on  Streatham  Common  and  hand 
cakes  through  her  park  palings  to  fair- 
haired  little  boys.  When  the  oft-recur- 
ring birthday  reminded  her  how  old  she 
and  the  world  were  growing,  she  wel- 
comed it  with  a ^ood  grace.  " Yi'j  jour  de 
naissance  is  coming  round  in  a few  days 
now,”  she  wrote  in  1816,  and  quoted 
some  pretty  lines  of  Pope,  adding,  “ Yet 
I will  not,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  quarrel  with 
my  birthday.”  On  the  seventy-sixth 
anniversary,  she  wrote  gaily  to  her  kind 
friend  Sir  James  Fellowes,  about  the  new 
fashions  that  were  deforming  the  world, 
and  added,  “ Do  not  sutler  yourself  to  be 
too  sorry  that  I am  so  near  out  of  it.” 
Three  years  before  her  death  she  was 
quoting  in  a letter  to  the  same  friend 
some  verses  of  Cowley  upon  the  old  sad 
subject ; and  this  was  her  brave  com- 
ment : — “ Meanwhile,  let  us  die  but  once, 
and  not  double  the  pang  by  cowardice, 
or  poison  the  dart  by  wilful  sin,  but 
meet  the  hour  with  at  least  as  much  def- 
erence to  God’s  will  as  every  Turk  shows 
to  that  of  the  Grand  Signior.  ‘ It  is  the 
Sultan’s  i>leasure,’  says  he,  ‘ and  so  end.s 
the  matter, — here’s  my  head.’  ” — Mac- 
millan's Magazine. 
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The  philosophy  which  is  set  before 
young  minds  in  copy-books  is  generally 
expre.ssed  with  a stem  absoluteness  which 
gives  it  a special  character  of  its  own 
amongst  the  elements  of  teaching.  The 
attention  of  the  copier  is  rarely  distracted 


from  the  beauty  of  the  writing  by  any 
competitive  beauty  in  the  form  of  the 
thought  set  forth  in  it ; that  thought  is 
usually  stripped  stark  naked,  as  if  it  were 
on  the  point  of  tubbing  ; not  only  are  no 
clothes  allowed  to  it,  but  it  is,  furthet- 
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more,  deprived  of  all  natural  ornament 
whatever  ; its  very  hair  is  cut  off  short  in 
order  to  save  room.  The  result  is  that 
it  is  invariably  regarded  as  a scarecrow 
by  all  boys  and  girls  who  come  in  contact 
with  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  invete- 
rate ugliness,  it  must  fairly  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  literature  of  copy-books, 
taken  as  a whole,  has,  at  all  events,  the 
merit  of  vague  veracity  ; that  the  senten- 
tious coagulated  affirmations  of  which  it 
' is  composed  are  tolerably  correct  expres- 
sions of  recognised  truths ; and  that 
though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  adopt 
them  as  infallible  guides  in  all  the  acci- 
dents of  life, — though  they  possess  neither 
the  unvarying,  certainty  of  axioms,  nor 
the  precisely  contrary  merit  of  fittmg 
themselves  to  changing  circumstances, — 
they  do  deserve  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  is  habitually  accorded  to  approxi- 
mate truisms.  'It  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied,  for  instance,  that,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  “ Knowledge  is  power  that  “ The 
Bead  Sea  is  a lake  in  Palestine or 
that  “ Comparison  forms  judgment.”  Of 
course  it  may  be  urged  that,  though 
knowledge  frequently  gives  some  sort  of 
power,  it  is  not  power  in  itself ; that  a sea 
cannot,  grammatically,  be  a lake ; and 
that,  in  practice,  judgment  may  be  ac- 
quired by  other  means  than  comparison. 
But  still,  notwithstanding  all  objections,  it 
is  just  to  own  that,  in  general  terms, 
and  for  everyday  purposes,  these  allega- 
tions and  their  fellows  are  substantially 
and  sufficiently  exact.  This  being  so, 
let  us  generously  forget  the  legitimate 
animosities  which  are  awakened  in  us  by 
the  memory  of  the  countless  repetitions 
of  them  which  we  were  once  forced  to 
))en,  and  let  us  revert  to  the  last  of  these 
three  quotations,  and  use  it  for  our  pre- 
sent'purpose.  “ Comparison  forms  judg- 
ment.” Now,  if  that  is  a real  law,  the 
people  who  have  the  most  abundant 
means  of  comparison  on  any  given  sub- 
ject ought,  necessarily,  to  be  the  surest 
judges  of  that  subject.  Putting  aside  all 
the  other  manners  of  forming  an  opinion, 
and  taking  this  one  by  itself,  comparers 
ought,  if  there  is  reality  in  this  assertion, 
to  be  competent  arbitrators  on  all  the 
disputed  questions  to  which  they  have 
directed  their  powers  of  comparison.  To 
take  an  example  ; we  English  live  and 
travel  abroad  far  more  than  any  other 
race  ; we  are  in  perpetual  contact,  in  all 


parts  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  forms 
which  social  existence  assumes — with  all 
the  habits,  all  the  fa.shions,  all  the  shapes 
of  conduct  which  varying  moral  in- 
fluences and  various  material  surround- 
ings have  produced.  We  have  had,  in 
that  way,  occasions  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  special  to  ourselves,  of  closely 
studying  the  systems  and  the  usages  of 
foreign  life,  and  of  comparing  them  with 
each  other,  and  w'ith  those  in  force  in 
England.  If  we  have  profited  by  our 
opportunities,  we  ought,  according  to  the 
copy-books,  to  have  acquired  a markedly 
widened  power  of  estimating  the  true 
character,  the  true  meanings,  the  true 
uses  of  those  systems  and  those  usages  ; 
we  ought  to  be  far  ahead  of  everybody 
else  in  our  faculty  of  rightly  measuring 
their  value ; our  judgment  on  them 
ought  to  be  as  sound  as  multiplied  experi- 
ence can  make  it ; we  ought  to  be  the 
most  logical  of  all  critics  on  the  subject ; 
our  views  upon  it  should  be  the  largest, 
the  most  thoroughly  considered,  the 
least  prejudiced  that  exist.  And,  more 
than  all,  our  application  of  this  experi- 
ence at  home  should  show  the  practical 
results  of  comparison  on  so  vast  a scale, 
and  should  enable  us  to  prove  to  the 
world  how  admirably  we  English  use  the 
knowledge  which  we  extract  from  our 
dealings  with  it. 

Unlucki'y  for  the  credit  of  the  copy- 
books, it  does  not  altogether  seem  that  we 
really  do  all  this.  The  judgment  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  fellow-subjects*  as 
to  social  usages,  as  to  the  organisation 
of  “ society,”  does  not  appear  to  reach 
the  heights  of  applied  wisdom  which — 
according  to  the  comparison  theory — it 
might  have  been  expected  to  attain  : it 
does  not  show  signs  of  being  affected,  in 
any  conspicuous  degree,  by  our  wide- 
spread and  continual  contact  with  foreign 
practices  and  foreign  principles  of  action. 
With  that  resolute  adherence  to  our  own 
customs  which  is  manifestly  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  our  national  strength,  we 
continue,  most  of  us,  to  contemplate  with 
convinced  contempt  nearly  everything 
that  we  see  elsewhere  : with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  special  category  of  observers, 
whose  testimony  we  shall  come  to  pre- 
sently, we  scarcely  think  of  judging 
foreign  usages  at  all,  excepting  to  con- 
demn them  ; the  notion  of  fairly  exam- 
ining them,  either  on  the  spot  or  by  the 
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evidence  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  comes 
into  the  heads  of  very  few  of  us  indeed  ; 
the  mass  of  us  calmly  and  conscientiously 
deride  them,  without  looking  at  them,  as 
a duty  which  true  Englishmen  are  bound 
to  discharge ; we  remain  anchored,  stem 
and  stern,  to  the  stiff  holding-ground  of 
habit ; we  stand  solidly  on  what  we  con- 
cieve  to  be  the  platform  of  our  unap- 
proachable pre-eminence. 

Let  us  acknowledge  at  once  that  there 
is  something  strong  in  this  unhesitating 
prejudice.  Though  we  might  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the  vigorous  race  we  are, 
even  if  we  troubled  ourselves  with 
curiosities  as  to  the  possible  merits  of 
other  people,  or  with  doubts  as  to  our- 
selves, it  is  difficult,  all  the  same,  to  deny 
that  to  cleave  stedfastly  to  our  ways, 
solely  because  we  consider  them  to  be 
“ English,”  is,  in  itself,  an  element  of 
English  force.  But,  when  we  have 
granted  that,  without  discussion, — when 
we  have  proclaimed  the  remarkable  value, 
from  a national  point  of  view,  of  obsti- 
nate fidelity  to  local  ideas  and  local 
forms, — we  find  ourselves  reflecting  that, 
after  all,  the  force  would  be  just  as 
sturdy,  just  as  lasting,  just  as  unifying,  if 
it  were  applied  to  the  steady  maintenance 
of  any  other  usages  than  those  which 
actually  exist  amongst  us.  The  usages 
themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
force  that  preserves  them  ; their  peculiar 
shape,  whatever  it  be,  is  no  more  a source 
of  strength  to  us  in  itself,  than  contrary 
forms  of  usage  are  a source  of  w'eakness 
to  other  nations  ; it  is  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  we  hold  to  them  that  the 
strength  is  found ; the  habit  itself  is, 
nationally,  of  no  importance.  What  we, 
as  patriots,  have  to  seek  to  retain  is,  not 
the  habit,  but  the  tenacity,  for  the  self- 
same tenacity  can  be  exercised,  with  the 
same  fortifying  effect,  in  favor  of  any 
other  habit  whatever. 

It  may  therefore  be  fairly  argued  that 
our  actual  idea  of  what  English  society 
ought  to  be  should  not  be  necessarily 
regarded,  like  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
as  a sacred  and  unassailable  dogma,  but 
simply  as  an  accidental  theory,unessenti.al 
in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  replaced 
by  any  other  theory,  without  the  slightest 
d.image  or  danger  to  the  cohesive  vigor 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

If  the  subject  were  not  approached 
with  these  respectful  precautions,  if  the 
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way  up  to  it  were  not  opened  out  by 
deferentially  lifting  aside  the  blocks  of 
patriotic  prejudice  which  encumber  it,  a 
good  many  people  might  indignantly 
protest  against  any  discussion  at  all  on  a 
question  which,  to  some  eyes,  is  almost 
holy  in  its  untouchableness.  It  may 
indeed  be  prudent  to  go  further  still  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  supplement 
these  preliminary  considerations  by  the 
additional  observation  that,  if  our  actual 
system  of  society  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
inherent  and  indisputable  part  of  British 
grandeur,  it  would  follow  rationally  that, 
in  like  manner,  the  systems  of  all  other 
countries  must  equally  be  considered  to 
form  part  of  the  national  splendor  of 
those  countries,  and  to  constitute,  in 
each  country,  a fetich  as  worthy  of  loc.al 
adoration  as  our  own  system  is  here.  So 
that,  to  avoid  the  puzzling  difficulty  of 
having  to  recognise  that  the  sjx'cial  sys- 
tem of  society  adopted  in  each  country- 
must  necessarily  be  the  only  right  one — 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country — we  are  obliged  to  confess,  on 
the  contrary-,  that  no  system  whatever 
can  be  regarded  as  altogether  right. 

This  Last  impression  will  in  no  w-ay 
meet  the  views  of  persons  who  live  in 
that  calm  conviction  of  superiority  which 
is  so  abundant  and  so  sweet  a fruit  of 
ignorance ; but  it  is  none  the  less  likely 
to  be  true  because  it  is  in  contradiction 
with  popular  conviction.  The  general 
notions  about  society  in  this  country  are 
ba.sed  upon  such  a total  indifference  to 
the  rules  which  guide  it  in  other  lands, 
that  however  competent  we  may  be  to 
define  what  we  like  because  it  is  “ Eng- 
lish," scarcely  any  of  us  seem  to  be  ca- 
pable of  going  beyond  that  purely  local 
view,  and  of  judging  society  in  its  larger 
meanings,  in  its  general  characters,  in  its 
universal  uses.  If  we  had  really  profited, 
nationally,  by  the  almost  limitless  field  of 
social  study  which  travel  and  facilities  of 
observation  open  out  to  us,  we  should,  all 
and  every  one,  h.ive  discovered  by  this 
time,  directly  or  from  each  other,  that  a 
certain  number  of  general  rules  apply 
everywhere  to  the  subject.  We  should 
have  learnt,  amongst  other  things,  that 
society  is  essentially  a manufactured  pro- 
duct of  a most  complex  nature  ; that  all 
admixture  of  roughness  and  co.arseness 
spoils  irretrievably  the  delicate  tissue  of 
which  the  finished  specimens  of  it  are 
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composed  ; that  in  order  to  obtain  it  in 
perfection,  its  ingredients  shoidd  be 
sought  for  solely  amongst  the  finer 
attributes  and  the  brighter  qualities  of 
men  and  women.  We  should  have  dis- 
covered that  it  imperatively  needs  the 
discreetest  selection  of  elements,  the 
adroilest  handling  in  the  spinning,  the 
carefulest  manipulation  in  the  weaving. 
But,  alas ! we  have  become  aware  of 
nothing  of  the  sort ; the  great  mass  of  us 
treat  society  as  if  it  were  a raw  material 
complete  in  itself,  to  be  used  un  trimmed 
as  we  find  it.  like  coal  or  water ; we  ex- 
pect it  to  perform  its  functions,  and  to 
reach  its  natural  development,  without 
any  help  from  art ; we  do  not  seem  to 
recognise  that  it  requires  the  incessant 
application  of  skill  to  lead  it  to  its  full 
growth. 

Yet,  surely,  of  all  the  applications  to 
which  skill  can  be  directed,  there  is 
scarcely  one  in  which  we  have  more 
reason  for  employing  it  than  in  the 
management  of  our  daily  contacts  with 
each  other  ; for  nearly  all  our  joys,  out- 
side our  hearths,  depend  entirely  on  that 
management.  In  no  other  direction  do 
we  find  a more  elastic  field  of  action  for 
crafty  uses  of  our  workmanship  ; in  no 
other  do  we  encounter  the  same  return 
for  labor  or  dexterity.  It  is  in  “ soci- 
ety" that  we  are  forced  to  seek  for  all  the 
pleasures  which  lie  beyond  pure  home 
contentments  ; it  is  in  it  that  our  whole 
e.xtemal  life  is  passed  ; it  is  surely,  then, 
worth  while  to  cultivate  it  with  close 
watchfulness,  and  to  devote  to  it  our 
experience,  our  ingenuity,  our  wit. 

But,  true  as  all  this  may  be,  it  must  be 
added  at  once  that  the  sort  of  skill  re- 
quired for  dealing  ably  with  society  is  so 
intimately  allied  with  simplicity  that,  in 
its  most  perfect  realisations,  the  skill 
vanishes  out  of  sight  and  the  simplicity 
alone  remains  in  evidence.  Just  as  the 
very  highest  art  is  that  in  which  all  art  is 
hidden,  so  does  the  very  highest  skill  in 
social  .architecture  disappear  in  the  suc- 
cess which  it  creates.  And  as  in  nature, 
again,  so  are  the  completest  ends  at- 
tained, in  this  matter  of  society,  without 
an  appearance  of  an  effort,  without  a 
symptom  of  a struggle.  Both  art  and 
skill  are  there  in  unremitting  application, 
but  their  all-pervading  action  is  lost  sight 
of  behind  the  simple  ease  of  the  result ; 
the  entire  process  of  construction,  with 


its  tools,  its  outlay,  and  its  pains,  re- 
mains invisible  in  the  product.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  science  which  real 
social  artists  set  to  work  ; such  is  the 
secret  of  the  end  which  they  .attain. 
Simplicity  is  their  ide.al  of  perfection. 

Our  present  English  system  is  not  of 
that  sort.  Its  springs  of  action  are  for 
the  most  part  violent  and  conspicuous  ; 
they  glare  out  staringly  amidst  the  effects 
which  they  produce  ; its  fabric  is,  as  the 
French  say,  “ sewn  with  white  thread 
we  see  the  stitches;  our  society  is  so 
generally  based  on  artificial  aids,  it  is  so 
generally  dependent  on  recognisable 
material  supports,  that  the  shortest- 
sighted  looker-on  can,  if  he  will,  detect 
the  props  on  which  it  rests  ; there  is  no 
illusion  whatever  about  it.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  consists  in  an  unceasing 
appeal  to  public  aid  ; it  can  do  scarcely 
anything  for  itself ; it  has  but  little 
inborn  vitality  or  proper  life ; it  is  per- 
petually calling  out  for  help,  perpetually 
crying  for  fresh  alms,  perpetually  en- 
treating passers-by  to  help  it  to  get  on. 
In  its  actual  shape  our  society  is  a 
pauper  who  subsists  principally  on  or- 
ganised charity,  who  has  scarcely  any 
means  of  exi.stence  of  his  own,  who  is  not 
quite  reduced  to  the  workhouse,  but  who 
is  supported  mainly  by  out-door  relief. 
Putting  aside  the  special  exceptions,  can 
it  be  pretended  that  English  society 
suffices  to  itself  ? Where  can  we  dis- 
cover in  any  quantity  men  and  women 
who  content  themselves  with  each  other, 
and  who  seek  for  no  exterior  assistance  ? 
Is  it  not  an  almost  universal  rule  amongst 
us  that  our  society  is  dependent  on  emo- 
tions and  distractions  which  are,  directly 
or  indirectly,  purchased  by  money  ? Is 
it  not  almost  impossible  to  get  j>eople  to 
come  together  at  all  unless  they  know 
that  they  are  to  be  provided  with  some- 
thing ready  made  to  look  at  or  some- 
thing ready-made  to  do,  which  will  save 
them  the  trouble  of  inventing  anything 
for  themselves  ? The  natural  result  is 
that,  just  as  unused  muscles  lose  their 
strength,  so  have  the  ma.ss  of  English 
men  and  women  lost  their  faculty  of 
being  “ society  ” to  each  other.  The 
immense  majority  of  us  h.ive  no  longer 
the  power  of  comprehending  that  “ soci- 
ety” does  not  consist  in  games,  in  sports, 
in  spectacles,  or  in  purely  physical  ex- 
citements ; taking  us  as  a whole,  we  have 
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become  almost  incapable  either  of  intel- 
lectual efiorts  or  of  originality  of  thought 
in  social  matters  ; we  can  barely  keep  up 
a conversation,  even  on  the  purely  mate- 
rial subjects  which  attract  us.  And,  in  this 
our  women  are  even  worse  than  our  men, 
for  they  have  adopted  the  amusements 
of  men  as  being  worthy  of  the  admira- 
tion of  women  ; they  walk  with  the  guns, 
they  bet  on  races,  they  interest  them- 
selves in  the  sinews  ol  their  male  ac- 
quaintances, and  they  call  that  “ Soci- 
ety”! Music,  almost  alone,  has  the 
quality  of  rousing  a general  talk  amongst 
them ; for  it  has  become  one  of  our 
principles  of  action  that  talking,  stupid 
as  it  is,  is,  after  all,  a lesser  bore  than 
listening  to  music  in  a drawing-room. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  objected  that 
this  description  of  our  condition  is  exag- 
gerated, for  not  only  can  we  see  these 
things  each  day  with  our  own  eyes,  in  the 
circles  open  to  our  personal  observa- 
tion, but — what  is  almost  stronger  proof 
than  any  individu.al  experience  can 
supply — the  special  newspapers  which 
treat  social  questions  publish,  nearly 
every  week,  articles  in  which  our  Eng- 
lish life  is  depicted,  with  an  over- 
flow of  evidence,  as  becoming  more 
and  more  animal  and  less  and  less  in- 
telligent. To  describe  it  in  close  detail, 
by  quotations  from  those  newspapers 
would  be  a waste  of  words,  for  we  all 
know  exactly  what  it  is. 

-\nd  yet  the  narration  would  not  oc- 
cupy much  space,  for  though,  in  some 
other  countries,  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  “ society”  is  so  many-faced,  so 
elastic,  so  capricious  that  it  would  need 
pages  to  define  it,  in  this  England,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  such  a marked  and 
special  tendency  to  divest  it.self  of  its 
Protean  qualities,  and  to  assume  certain 
clearly  defined  and  limited  ph.ases,  that 
a few  lines  would  suffice  to  enumerate  its 
main  features.  Nationally  we  scarcely 
know  and  practise  more  than  two  of  its 
hundred  shapes;  with  us  it  is  either  phy- 
sical or  stupid  , putting  aside  the  excep- 
tions, which  exist  in  Enghind  as  else- 
where, it  is  either  a romp  or  a gloom. 
That  definition  will,  of  course,  be  angrily 
repudiated,  but  what  arguments  can  be 
seriously  urged  against  its  truth } We 
have  never  been  a talking  people  as  talk- 
ing is  understood  in  other  lands ; we 
have  ceased  to  be,  socially,  an  intellectual 


people  (if  indeed  we  ever  were  so) ; 
we  have  drifted,  somehow,  into  a condi- 
tion in  which  our  habitual  relationship 
with  each  other  has  gradually  shaken  off 
the  sentiment  of  reciprocal  responsibi- 
lities ; we — the  people  of  all  others  who 
most  thoroughly  comprehend  and  most 
practically  apply  the  principle  of  duty  in 
its  other  aspects — have  grown  indifferent 
and  insensible  to  its  value  and  its  appli- 
cations in  society.  Society  now  arouses 
in  us  no  idea  of  mutual  effort  for  the 
common  good  ; there  is  no  partnership 
about  it,  no  cordial  association,  no  con- 
tribution to  a general  fund ; all  this  is 
replaced  by  an  unexpressed  but  distinctly 
evident  sentiment  that,  as  everybody 
pays  for  what  society  supplies  to  him,  he 
has  a right  to  his  share  of  it  without  tak- 
ing the  slightest  trouble  about  his  neigh- 
bors. Comparison  has  not  aided  us  to 
attain  a higher  end  than  this;  but  yet,  at 
all  events,  it  enables  some  of  us  to  test 
English  society  as  it  is,  and  to  me.asure 
the  strange  errors  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  only  excuse  which  can  be  made 
for  us  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  our 
means  of  judgment,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  idea,  nationally,  what  society 
ought  to  be.  We  have  no  conception 
whatever  of  the  character  it  represents  to 
those  who  have  studied  its  possible  per- 
fections. It  is  not  merely,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  considering  it  here,  “ an  as- 
semblage of  men  united  by  nature  and  by 
laws;”  it  is  not  even  “an  association  for 
mutual  profit,  pleasure,  or  usefulness 
it  is  essentially  composed  of  “ the  more 
cultivated  portion  of  a community  in  its 
social  relations  and  influences.”  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  extract  the  utmost  mutual  satis- 
factions from  those  relations  and  those 
influences,  and  its  highest  form  neces- 
sarily consists  in  the  attainment  of  those 
satisfactions  with  the  least  effort,  the  least 
external  aid,  and  the  least  expense.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  any  reasonable  person 
will  deny  the  theoretical  truth  of  that 
definition,  however  much  it  may  be  in 
antagonism  with  daily  practice,  and  how- 
ever it  may  clash  with  the  sad  reality 
that,  in  England,  the  pursuit  of  society  is 
almost  invariably  attended  by  some  sort 
of  struggle  and  by  some  sort  of  money 
outlay.  Like  most  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents of  our  life  at  high  pressure,  our  soci- 
ety— taken  as  a whole — has  become  a 
fight,  not  alone  in  the  sense  of  a combat 
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upwirds  to  know  bigger  people  than 
ourselves,  but  a physical  contention,  a 
constant  rushing  about,  a perpetual  dis- 
placement in  order  to  buy  feverishly  in 
public  places  diversions  which  we  have 
become  incapable  of  discovering  quietly 
at  home.  The  charm  of  graceful  sym- 
pathies, the  fervencies  of  intelligent  dis- 
cussion, the  brightnesses  of  wandering 
talk,  the  winning  seduction  of  the  purely 
feminine  qualities  of  women,  the  laugh- 
ing gaiety  which  springs  from  itself  alone 
and  needs  no  outer  stimulant,  the  tender, 
earnest  calm  of  well-tried  intimacies — 
these  things  have  scarcely  any  hold  upon 
us;  we  call  them  stupid.  What  we  all 
need,  whether  we  be  men  or  women,  is 
strong,  rough  excitement,  ready-made  for 
use,  involving  as  little  talking  as  possible 
and  no  thinking  at  all ; and  as  we  are 
both  rich  and  muscular,  we  seek  that 
excitement  in  physical  ellorts  and  ex- 
pense. 

Great  patterns  of  true  social  merit 
have  become  rare  in  England  ; but  still 
we  find  them  in  certain  atmospheres  con- 
genial to  their  development.  The  rea- 
lised conception  is  not  quite  lost  arnongst 
us ; and  when  we  do  manage  to  get,  for 
a moment,  outside  the  noisy  vulgarities 
of  money,  outside  the  self-assertion  of 
vanities  and  strong  limbs — when  we 
branch  off,  for  our  joy,  into  certain 
houses  that  wise  men  and  women  know 
of— there  at  last  we  do  discover  the  in- 
finite fascinations,  the  gentle  n.atural- 
neaes,  the  high-toned  brilliancies  of 
which  society  is  composed  in  its  theo- 
retical and  practical  perfection  ; there  at 
last  we  can  contemplate  admiringly  the 
image  of  what  society  should  be. 

Look  carefully  at  this  rare  English- 
nun  and  watch  him.  Mark  the  unassum- 
ing simplicity,  the  delicate  tenderness, 
the  overflow  of  interest  and  care  for 
others,  the  deep,  harmonious  tide  of 
words,  the  flashing  of  perpetually-re- 
newed ideas,  the  unconscious  pouring 
out  of  knowledge,  the  grace  of  bearing, 
the  ease  of  movement,  the  lordly  homage 
to  the  women  round,  the  blending  of 
grand  manner,  softness,  intellect,  and 
worldljr  wisdom.  Mark  that  and  study 
it,  for  It  is  of  such  unwonted  attributes 
as  these  that  true  society  is  composed. 

.knd  the  perfect  Englishwoman,  the 
pure  splendor  of  the  feminine  ideal, 
with  all  the  winning  beauties  of  which 


its  very  highest  realisations  arc  suscepti- 
ble— we  still  can  find  her.  We  still  can 
watch,  if  fortune  favors  us,  the  union  of 
supreme  aristocracy  of  form  and  tone, 
of  all  the  imposing  loveliness  of  the 
most  majestic  English  type,  of  all  the 
innate  nobleness  of  attitude  and  motion, 
of  all  the  sovereign  grandeurs,  with  the 
childlike  naturalness  which  indifference 
to  self  can  alone  produce.  We  still  can 
see  the  gentle  but  eager  sweetness,  the 
ever-present  sentiment  of  dignity  and 
duty,  the  utter  ignorance  of  frivolity  and 
sham,  the  keen,  absorbing  sentiment  of 
art,  the  glittering  handling  of  varied  talk, 
the  fond  devotion  of  the  mother  and  the 
wife,  the  thousand  exalted  qualities 
which  make  up  the  true  woman,  as 
woman  ought  to  be  when  she  stands 
forward  as  an  example  for  society.  We 
still  can  find  all  this;  it  does  exist. 
There  are  assuredly  women  amongst  us 
who  possess  it ; there  are,  most  truly, 
men  who  have  looked  upon  it,  ancj  who 
have  thanked  the  fates  for  permitting 
them  to  reverently  gaze.  But  not  often. 
And  to  the  question,  “ Where  ?"  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  give  a direct 
reply ; it  would  seem  indeed,  to  be 
almost  like  the  breaking  of  a spell  to 
point  out  the  dwelling-places  of  men  and 
women  such  as  these.  Yet  gratitude  and 
affection,  when  deeply  felt,  are  often 
stronger  than  discretion  ; and  it  may  be 
that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  thankful 
hearts  of  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing,  in  any  of  its  resting- 
spots,  a certain  wandering  home  which 
is  at  this  moment  established  in  the  fore- 
most place  in  India,  will  murmur  an 
instinctive  answer  to  the  repeated  ques- 
tion, “ Where  ?" 

With  models  such  as  these  to  guide  it, 
with  central  figures  such  as  these  to 
group  itself  around,  English  society  is 
able  to  attain  a rarity  of  completeness 
which  is  special  to  itself,  for,  in  such  un- 
frequent cases,  it  joins  to  foreign  radi- 
ances a splendid  calm,  a stately  peaceful- 
ness, which  are  almost  proper  to  itself 
alone,  or  which,  at  all  events,  we  seldom 
see  in  other  houses  than  our  own.  How 
then  is  it  that,  possessing  as  we  do,  with- 
in ourselves,  these  most  admirable  types 
of  all  that  the  very  highest  idealisations 
of  society  can  be  imagined  to  attain,  we 
leave  them  with  indifference  aside  as  if 
they  had  no  value .’  There  is,  alas  ! but 
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one  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  ; 
it  is,  that  we  do  not  care  for  these  per- 
fections : we  need  other  satisfactions 
than  those  which  they  supply ; we  seek 
the  flesh,  not  the  spirit — the  spirit  is 
“ slow.” 

Let  us  take  one  single  illustration  of  this 
strange  tendency ; let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  it  can  possibly  be  that  horses  have 
managed  to  acquire  the  astonishing  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy  in  English 
society  They  do  not  come  to  dinner- 
parties or  to  balls — as  yet,  at  least — but, 
so  far  as  the  absent  can  be  represented  by 
constant  thought  of  them,  by  constant 
reference  to  them,  by  perpetual  discus- 
sion of  their  merits  and  defects,  by 
unfailing  interest  in  their  doings,  they 
do  most  certainly  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  our  social  organisation.  To  say 
that  they  have  more  imi>crtanc.e  than  we 
possess  ourselves  would  be,  perhaps,  an 
e.'caggeration  ; but,  most  certainly,  they 
stand  on  the  same  line  with  us,  and  are 
admitted  by  us  to  a place  in  our 
thoughts  and  in  our  daily  life  which  is 
on  a level  with  that  which  we  accord  to 
all  but  our  very  dearest  friends.  And  in 
purely  masculine  societies — in  regiments, 
for  instance — the  horse  stands  usually 
far  above  the  friend,  and  is  the  object  of 
a fondness  which  is  not  habitually  en- 
joyed by  any  other  creature  than  itself. 
This  is,  most  certainly,  not  the  spirit,  it 
is  the  flesh — the  flesh  to  which  excessive 
money  is  conducting  us  all,  as  if  we 
liked  it. 

To  change  the  scene,  to  get  another 
idea  of  what  society  may  be,  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  away  outside  England  for  a 
moment ; let  us  see  how  others  deal  with 
this  s.ame  question ; let  us  try  to  recog- 
nise the  main  elements  of  the  theory  of 
society  as  it  presents  itself  elsewhere. 
But  few  descriptions  of  it  exist  in  books, 
and  even  these  are  so  incomplete  and 
patchy  that  little  would  be  gained  by 
quoting  written  evidence.  Testimony 
of  another  sort  can  luckily  be  obtained 
by  those  who  seek  for  it — the  verbal  tes- 
timony of  the  exceptional  observers  who 
were  alluded  to  just  now,  of  those  rare 
wandering  Englishmen  and  women  who, 
unlike  the  heap  of  their  fellows  here,  have 
really  studied  foreign  life,  have  learnt  to 
know  it  in  its  inner  ways,  and  have  be- 
come capable  by  long  practice  and  careful 
thoughtfulness  of  forming  and  expressing 


an  opinion  on  it.  Such  witnesses  are 
found  occasionally  in  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  amongst  the  higher  clas.ses  of 
English  who  have  lived  for  years  abroad. 
Their  attestations  will  not,  perhaps,  have 
much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  Brit- 
ish enthusiast  who  believes  aa  a matter 
of  revealed  faith  that  anything  English 
is  necessarily  superior  to  everything 
foreign ; but  to  the  less  prejudiced  and 
more  inquiring  portion  of  the  community 
they  ought  to  present  a case  which  has 
at  least  a character  of  probability.  It 
may  be  objected,  of  course,  that  those 
attestations  are  not  correctly  stated  here, 
and  that  no  proof  of  them  is  supplied. 
To  that  objection  no  answer  can  be 
given,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  amongst 
the  readers  of  Maga  a good  many  per- 
sons will  be  found  who  are  themselves  in 
a position  to  recognise  the  fairness  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  adduced. 

The  two  great  features  which  strike 
English  observers  on  the  Continent  are, 
firstly,  that,  without  distinction  of  coun- 
tries, society  is  everywhere  a co-operative 
arrangement  in  which  everybody  contri- 
butes, according  to  his  power,  to  the 
common  end ; secondly,  that  end  is 
attained  almost  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
l)ersonal  capacities,  with  scarcely  any 
utilisation  or  annexation  of  material 
adjuncts.  Let  us  try  to  define  this 
clearlj',  for  it  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
situation. 

The  want  of  money,  which,  in  compa- 
rison with  ourselves,  is  so  universal 
throughout  the  Continent,  does  not 
permit  foreigners  to  employ  expensive 
amusements  ; taking  them  as  a whole,  and 
excluding  the  relatively  limited  classes 
which,  by  exception,  are  able  to  purchase 
diversions  for  cash,  it  is  evident  th.at  they 
are  obliged,  by  sheer  necessity,  to  create 
for  themselves  a system  of  social  rela- 
tionship in  which  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
ternal distractions  which  involve  outlay 
is  compensated  by  a constant  supply  of 
gratifications  produced  by  the  combined 
personal  efforts  of  all  the  members  of 
each  social  group.  As  no  foundation  is 
supplied  from  the  outside,  the  basis  has 
to  be  created  within  ; consequently,  being 
driven  to  it,  most  foreigners  have  learnt 
not  only  how  to  create  that  basis,  but 
also  to  be  content  with  it  when  they  have 
got  it.  And  from  these  two  conditions 
has  resulted,  naturally,  a third — the  grad- 
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ual  working  up,  on  this  basis,  of  the  best 
superstructure  which  can  be  established 
on  it,  so  as  to  render  the  general  result 
more  and  more  attractive  to  those  who, 
for  want  of  all  other  means  of  action,  are 
exclusively  dependent  on  it.  That 
result  habitually  consists  in  conver.sation, 
and  nothing  else,  but  in  conversation 
which  is  so  gay  and  cheery  that  it  often 
supplies  the  listeners  with  a pleasanter 
entertainment  than  they  could  get  out- 
side by  paying  for  it.  Of  course  there 
are  stupid  people  all  about  the  Conti- 
nent ; of  course  there  are  crowds  of  men 
and  women  tiiere  who  cannot  speak  at 
all ; of  course  we  do  not  pretend  that 
bright  laughing  talk  is  universal ; but  we 
do  most  certainly  assert,  on  the  evidence 
of  many  fair  observers,  that  there  is 
enough  of  social  eloquence  in  European 
countries  to  justify  the  statement  that 
eloquence  is  the  rule  and  stupidity  the 
exception.  We  do  not  argue  that  con- 
versation has  been  adopted  mainly  in 
other  lands  as  the  customary  occupation 
of  society,  solely  because  foreigners  have 
discovered  that  intellectual  satisfactions 
are  superior,  in  quality  or  quantity,  to 
material  contentments ; and  even  if  that 
explanation  of  their  motives  could  be 
supported  in  theory  (which  is  very  doubt- 
ful), there  would  still  remain  the  fact  that 
their  conversation  is  not  invariably  intel- 
lectual, and  that  a good  deal  of  it,  on  the 
contrary',  is  mere  frothy  babble.  But 
what  does  seem  to  lie  beyond  denial  is 
that,  by  long  practice  and  by  a singularly 
keen  appreciation  of  the  capacities  of 
conversation  as  an  always  ready  source 
of  pleasure,  the  best  amongst  them 
really  have  succeeded  in  bestowing  upon 
talk  a brilliancy,  a joyfulness,  and  a 
charm  of  which  we  have  not  the  very 
faintest  notion  here.  Like  most  other 
potentialities,  this  one  has  grown  with 
use  and  exercise;  it  has  now  .attained 
a vigor  of  development  which,  in  its 
highest  manifestations,  astonishes  inex- 
perienced beholders.  And,  what  is  per- 
haps still  more  striking,  there  is  no 
jealousy,  no  envy,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  offer  least  to  the  general  fund 
against  those  who  offer  most.  As  each 
one  subscribes  according  to  his  power, 
the  widow  is  not  ashamed  of  her  mite  ; 
she  does  her  little  best,  and  if  others  do 
more  and  better,  she  has,  at  all  events, 
the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  the 


feast  which  they  supply.  And,  be  it 
once  more  repeated,  in  this  inequality  of 
contributions  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
which  is  in  any  xvay  analogous  to  our 
English  system  of  borrowing  from  outly- 
ing and  non-personal  sources  : the  dis- 
parity of  gifts  is  all  interior ; it  is  limited 
in  its  action  to  those  who  work  together 
as  associates ; they  borrow  from  each 
other,  between  themselves,  but  they  never 
think  of  looking  beyond  their  circle  for 
satisfactions  additional  to  those  which 
they  find  within  it.  The  varying  values 
of  their  respective  donations  to  the 
mutual  purse  supply  them  with  no 
motives  for  seeking  set-offs  elsewhere  for 
the  insufficiencies  of  the  poorer  members 
of  the  group ; the  whole  is  accepted  as 
constituting,  in  itself,  an  adequate  satis- 
faction for  all  the  parts ; and,  at  the 
worst,  if  any  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  parts  imagine  that  they  offer  too 
much  and  receive  too  little,  it  is  open  to 
them  to  go  off  elsewhere  in  order  to  ob- 
tain for  themselves,  with  other  .allies,  an 
equality  of  receipts  and  payments.  They 
seldom  adopt  this  alternative,  however ; 
the  rule  is,  that  everybody  rests  content 
with  a situation  which,  as  Plato  said  of 
Democracy,  “ gives  equal  rights  to  un- 
equal persons." 

This  being,  generally,  the  fundamental 
condition  of  educated  Continental  soci- 
ety, it  follows,  almost  necessarily,  that 
signs  of  effort  can  scarcely  be  detected 
in  it.  It  is  true  that  each  one  does  his 
very  best ; but  as  e.ich  one  knows  that 
what  he  does  will  be  accepted  by  his 
associates  as  sufficient,  no  motive  exists 
for  seeking  effects  which  he  beyond  his 
individual  power.  The  idea  of  resorting 
to  extraneous  causes  of  amusement  oc- 
curs to  no  one  ; for,  as  every  one  is  rela- 
tively poor,  the  example  of  spending 
money  for  social  satisfaction  could  not 
ixrssibly  be  followed  by  all  the  members 
of  a group,  even  if  any  one  of  them  had 
the  bad  taste  to  olfer  it.  It  is,  then,  in 
the  want  of  money  (as  we  understand 
money  here)  that  we  must  seek  the 
origin  and  explanation  of  the  system  of 
social  organisation  which  prevails  gene- 
rally throughout  the  Continent.  Its 
brilliancy,  its  self-containing  perfectness, 
its  gaiety,  its  simplicity,  are,  in  reality, 
the  fruit  of  an  admirably  useful  poverty 
which,  by  excluding  the  dangerous  and 
misleading  influences  cf  much  money. 
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confines  ambitions  to  a form  attainable 
by  personal  skill  alone,  with  no  admix- 
ture of  purchased  stimulants.  Foreign 
society,  regarded  as  a whole,  is  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island ; it  is 
forced  to  do  everything  for  itself ; and 
as  nothing  is  ever  done  for  us  by  hired 
aid  as  completely  as  we  can  do  it  our- 
selves, the  result  is  that,  with  long  prac- 
tice and  experience  to  guide  it,  society 
has  become  able  to  extract  from  the 
simplest  and  most  ordinary  sources  a 
qu.antity  and  a quality  of  satisfaction 
which  seems,  whichever  way  we  look  at 
the  matter,  to  approach  very  closely  to 
perfection. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  cause 
than  want  of  money  in  all  this  ; there  is 
common-sense  as  well.  There  is  a prac- 
tical appreciation  of  relative  values ; a 
wise  measuring  of  results  ; a thoughtful 
recognition  not  only  of  the  character 
and  the  degree,  but  also  of  the  reality 
of  the  pleasure  created.  No  average 
Frenchman  — taking  a Frenchman  as 
the  typical  representative  of  the  idea 
which  we  are  discussing — would  con- 
sent to  exchange  his  cheap  social  joys 
for  others  which  would  cost  money 
and  require  physical  effort.  He  would 
decline  to  admit  that  either  money  or 
muscle  can  possibly  become,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  elements  of 
“ society  he  would  acknowledge  that 
both  of  them  have  their  merits,  in  their 
place ; but  he  would  deny  that  that 
place  can  be  in  “ society.” 

Of  course  the  fast  people  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  not  counted  here.  W'hat  is 
said  refers  not  to  the  rare  exceptions  but 
to  the  mass — to  the  great  social  groups 
composed  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  not  to  those  few 
outlying  members  who  set  up  special 
systems  for  themselves.  Questions  of 
this  sort  must  be  judged  as  a whole. 

The  social  contrast  between  Continen- 
tal Europeans  and  ourselves  may  be 
said,  generally,  to  spring  not  from  any 
special  differences  of  capacity — for  we 
may  surely  indulge  the  belief  that  we  are 
as  capable  as  other  people,  and  that  we 
need  only  practice  to  do  as  well  as  they 
— but  from  the  monstrous  influence 
which  we  have  permitted  money  to 
.assume  over  us,  and  from  the  utterly 
false  views  of  life  to  which  that  influence 
has  led  us.  Money  is  our  great  corrup- 


ter, and  unless  we  manage  to  shake  off 
its  action  (which  seems,  alas ! to  be 
terribly  unlikely),  we  shall  get  worse 
instead  of  better.  Until  we  have  recog- 
nised that  society  can  not  only  be  kept 
going,  but  also  be  made  infinitely  bril- 
liant, without  the  expenditure  of  one 
shilling,  except  for  tea  and  candles,  we 
shall  never  crawl  out  of  our  actual  de- 
generacy. 

It  is,  however,  humili.ating  to  go  on 
insisting  on  our  fallen  state  ;^it  will  be 
vastly  pleasanter  to  talk  of  what  we 
might  be  than  of  what  we  are.  So  let  us 
suppose,  then,  by  an  all-surmounting 
effort  of  imagination,  that  instead  of 
learning  absolutely  nothing  by  our  trav- 
els, we  have,  on  the  contrary,  learned 
everything ; that,  instead  of  rejecting  all 
aid  from  our  experience,  we  are  seeking 
to  heartily  and  profitably  employ  it ; that 
we  are  proceeding  to  raise  up  the  cur- 
rent type  of  English  society  to  the 
highest  in  the  world,  in  order  that  the 
whole  earth  may  accept  it  as  an  admir-- 
able  result  of  fair  comparison  and  of 
unprejudiced  judgment,  as  a model  of 
selected  and  compared  perfection. 

Now,  first  of  all,  in  such  a case,  we 
should  most  natumlly  begin  by  forming 
an  essenti.ally  English  basis  for  our  con- 
struction, not  only  in  order  to  preserve 
to  it  such  'merits  as  we  ourselves  may 
really  possess  (and,  with  all  our  glaring 
faults,  w'e  have  some  merits  still),  but 
also,  what  would  be  still  more  essential, 
to  bestow  upon  it  a markedly  English 
character,  to  make  it  absolutely  and 
effectively  national,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  acquiring  a cosmopolitan  aspect  in 
contradiction  to  our  fundamental  peculi- 
arities. Let  us  begin,  then,  with  that 
object,  by  examining  the  actu.al  elements 
of  our  society  from  which  a selection 
could  be  made.  Foremost  of  them  all 
stand  field-sports — pure  English  field- 
sports — done  as  we  do  them  here,  done 
as  no  other  nations  do  them,  with  their 
essentially  English  color,  with  their 
essentially  English  influence  on  society. 
There  are  field-sports  all  the  world  over, 
but  there  are  none  elsewhere  which  are 
exactly  like  ours ; there  are  none  in 
other  lands  which  mix  themselves  so 
deeply  with  the  movement  and  tKe 
habits  of  society  ; there  are  none  outside 
our  shores  which  must  indispensably  be 
taken  into  account  as  exercising  a con- 
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slant  and  irresistible  action  on  national 
life.  With  us  field-sports  constitute, 
indirectly,  the  guide  of  our  whole  e.xist- 
ence ; we  stop  in  the  country  in  the 
winter  and  in  London  in  the  summer — a 
process  absolutely  contrary  to  all  com- 
mon-sense— solely  because  field-sports 
are  stronger  than  common-sense.  A 
power  of  such  force  as  this  is  not  to  be 
considered  lightly  ; it  e.\ists,  it  is  English, 
there  is  no  discussing  it — it  is  it  which 
fashions  the  first  outline  of  our  society. 
It  m.ay  be  taken  to  be  unchangeable ; it 
would,  at  all  events,  be  a pure  waste  of 
time  to  argue  against  it ; field-sports 
must,  of  all  necessity,  be  unanimously 
elected  the  first  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture which  w^d  impose  laws  on  the 
newly-organisM  society  which*  We  are 
venturing  to  imagine.  But  however 
much  weaker  than  field-sports  common- 
sense  may  be  in  the  actual  fabric  of  our 
society,  we  must  perforce  suppose  that  it 
would  exercise  more  action  in  the  hypo- 
thetical system  which  we  are  conceiving, 
—not,  of  course,  an  action  sufficient  to 
bring  Parliament  together  in  November 
or  to  prorogue  it  in  April — that  is  be- 
yond all  hope  whatever — but  an  action 
which  would  limit  field-sports  to  men, 
which  would  prevent  women  from  hunt- 
ing, which  would  keep  them  away  from 
guns,  which  would  make  them  compre- 
hend that  their  first  and  greatest  and 
noblest  function  in  society  is  to  remain 
women.  With  field-sports  once  circum- 
scribed to  men,  no  serious  social  objec- 
tion could  be  raised  against  them  ; they 
would  continue  to  spoil  conversation 
somewhat,  but  at  all  events  they  would 
have  ceased  to  introduce  as  they  do  at 
present  an  element  of  masculine  rough- 
ness into  the  life  of  women,  and  to 
thereby  gravely  damage  the  tone  ol  the 
society  of  which  those  women  form  part. 

N'ext  to  sports  come  athletic  diversions 
of  all  kinds.  And  here  there  is  little 
more  to  be  said  than  that,  as  the  effect  of 
these  diversions  on  society  is  absolutely 
destructive,  nearly  all  of  them  would  have 
to  be  swept  away  if  a real  reform  of  society 
were  undertaken.  The  association  of 
men  and  women  for  laborious  movements, 
without  the  faintest  thought  of  any  other 
objects  than  hard  exercise,  is  in  such 
preposterous  contradiction  with  the  whole 
signification  of  the  word  “ society,"  that 
the  noeion  of  treating  the  two  as  syno- 
New  Sexies.— You  XXIV.,  No.  i 


nymes  is  altogether  comical.  Yet  rinks, 
and  jumping-matche.s,  and  boat-races, 
and  half-a-hundred  other  analogous 
drudgeries,  are  seriously  attended  by  men 
and  women  of  our  time  as  social  meet- 
ing-places ! • Muscle  replaces  thought, 
effort  does  the  work  of  courtesy,  women 
copy  men  ! The  stupidity  of  croquet 
may  be  left  to  those  who  like  it ; but  as 
for  all  the  rest,  it  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  men,  as  battle,  money- 
getting,  and  tailoring  already  are.  The 
universal  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor  will  be  the  starting-point  of  our 
dream ; men  will  go  on  with  athletic 
exercises  until  they  are  tired  of  them  ; 
but  women  will  leave  them  alone  during 
the  process,  and  will  cease  to  seek  their 
own  joys  in  things  that  belong  to  men. 
This  docs  not  absolutely  mean  that 
women  need  abandon  Hurlingham,  or 
that  they  must  oblige  cricket  to  lose  its 
hold  over  their  imagination,  or  that  they 
are  to  totally  give  up  rinking — no  such 
flagrantly  unrealisable  exaggerations  are 
suggested  ; but  it  is  altogether  indi.spen- 
sable,  if  we  are  ever  to  create  true  soci- 
ety in  England,  that  all  these  things,  and 
others  like  them,  shall  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  social  functions ; that  they 
shall  be  looked  iqion  as  what  they  really 
are, — a.s  coarse,  unfeminine  distractions, 
antagonistic  to  intelligent  or  delicate 
existence,  and  only  to  be  performed  oc- 
casionally, as  an  unpleasant  duty,  just  as 
most  people  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 

Of  our  usage  of  receiving  nobody  in 
the  evening  without  an  invitation,  very 
little  could  be  retained,  for  nothing  is 
more  destructive  of  |>leasant  gaiety  than 
our  actual  rule  of  barring  all  our  doors 
to  everybody  that  we  have  not  specially 
admitted  in  writing.  Open  receptions 
have  the  immense  merit  of  bringing  to- 
gether unanticipated  elements,  and  of 
thereby  producing  contrasts  and  discus- 
sions. Madame  de  Genlis,  who  knew 
well  how  true  this  is,  said  of  us  : “ II  y a 
tres  pen  de  soci6tii  en  Angleterre,  parce- 
qu’il  faut  etre  invite  pour  aller  diner 
et  souper  chez  ses  amisles  plus  intimes." 
And  our  whole  manner  6(  ordaining 
parties  would  have  to  be  modified  in 
nearly  all  its  details,  for  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  it  which  could  be  usefully 
preserved.  People  would  have  to  come 
exactly  at  the  hour  for  which  they  are 
asked,  and  would  not  be  waited  for  if 
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they  were  late ; everj’thing  that  implies 
mere  senseless  money  would  be  ruthless- 
ly suppressed ; expenditure  would  be 
forced  to  become  intelligent,  to  have  an 
invariably  useful  object,  to  cease  to  serve 
as  an  advertisement  of  the  wealth  of  the 
entertainer,  and  to  strictly  confine  itself 
to  the  pursuit  of  satisfactions  for  the 
entertained.  Conversation  would  become 
both  obligatory  and  general ; the  art  of 
talk  would  be  fostered  and  encouraged  ; 
mothers  would  educate  their  children  to 
use  their  tongues  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
hitherto  unknown  duties  which  our  re- 
modelled society  would  require  from 
them ; fathers  would  begin  to  be  polite 
to  their  own  wives,  and  would  remember 
that  nothing  is  more  grossly  rude  to  a 
woman  than  to  go  to  sleep  in  her  pres- 
ence after  dinner. 

■Our  system  of  relationship  between 
men  and  women  contains  one  element 
which,  in  another  form,  might  be  utilised 
in  a new  scheme.  It  has  the  merit  of 
being  based  on  liberty,  on  the  most 
iwwerful  of  modem  forces ; and  if  we 
could  anyhow  manage  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, which  exists  in  society  as  in  politics, 

■ of  i)reventing  liberty  from  degenerating 
into  licence,  we  should  certainly  ix>ssess, 
in  liberty,  the  most  solid  and  most  relia- 
ble foundation  for  our  building.  But 
liberty  means  not  only  free  will  and  per- 
sonal independence — it  implies  respon- 
sibility as  well,  a responsibility  which 
grows  proportionately  with  the  liberty 
which  produces  it.  Now,  in  our  English 
social  practice,  we  take  the  liberty  and 
we  reject  the  responsibility  ; we  do  as  we 
like  ourselves,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  inquire  what  others  like  : our  liberty 
is  not,  it  is  true,  exercised  in  every  case 
in  the  form  of  licence,  but  it  is  almost 
invariably  employed  in  the  shape  of  self- 
ishness, of  calmly  unconscious  indiffer- 
ence to  our  neighbor’s  rights.  Society, 
as  we  now  practise  it,  means  us — not 
other  people.  And  when  this  odious 
attitude  is  applied  by  men  to  women,  it 
demolishes,  totally  and  hopelessly,  all 
possibility  of  real  society  ; for — repeating 
v/hat  has  been  already  said — no  society, 
in  its  true  sense,  can  exist  without  will- 
ing and  unfailing  deference  towards 
women.  The  young  Englishmen  of  the 
period  have  done  their  very  utmost  to 
drag  down  girls  to  their  own  type,  to 
. form  the  coming  mothers  of  the  race  by 


first  converting  them  into  l>oys.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  special  situa- 
tion of  women  were  offensive  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  generation,  as  if 
their  object  were  to  level  all  superiorities 
into  a common  mediocrity  parallel  to 
their  own,  so  that  English  society  may  be 
made  as  much  as  possible  like  war,  in 
which  personal  value  is  so  suppressed  by 
the  machinery  of  destruction  that  a 
coward  may  kill  a hero  three  miles  off 
without  even  seeing  him.  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  liberty  we  should  utilise  in  our 
scheme  ; we  want  the  liberty  of  dignity,  of 
mutual  respect — not  the  liberty  of  rough- 
ness or  of  contempt  for  modesty  and 
innocence.  We  should  take  the  former ; 
we  should  leave  the  latt^  and  if  some 
young  gentlemen  of  the  ^iod  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  change,  we  should  ask 
them  to  kindly  withdraw  themselves  from 
society  until  they  had  arrived  at  other 
views.  Strange  as  it  might  appear  to 
them,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the 
world  could  get  on  without  them. 

But  all  this  revolution  could  be  brought 
about  by  our  women  only.  Is  it  beyond 
their  power  to  effect  it } Are  they,  in 
reality,  so  inferior  to  foreign  women  that 
they  cannot  even  keep  their  husbands 
awake  as  foreign  women  do  ? Are  they 
really  incapable  of  asserting  their  own 
rights,  their  own  privileges,  their  own 
influence  ? Let  them  answer  these  ques- 
tions themselves ; let  them  ]>roclaim,  if 
they  feel  capable  thereof,  that  they  have 
a duty  of  their  own  to  discharge,  not  a 
work  of  men  to  copy ; let  them  call  men 
to  their  sides  in  places  where  women 
ought  to  be,  and  let  them  refuse  to  follow 
men  elsewhere  where  women  ought  not 
to  be.  Let  them  claim  the  homage 
which  is  due  to  them ; let  them  reject 
republican  equality  ; let  them  inaugurate 
and  lead.  And  out  of  this  changed 
attitude  of  our  women  will  spring  a true 
“ society,” — a union  of  delicate,  intelli- 
gent enjoyments,  maintaining  all  the 
vigorous  merits  of  our  English  nature, 
but  banishing  all  coarseness,  excluding 
pitilessly  all  that  unbecomes  a woman. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  by  certain 
persons  that  this  new  condition  of  society 
would  be  “ slow  but  that  objection,  if 
it  were  really  made,  would  only  supply 
additional  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
change.  If  the  adoption  of  simplicity, 
of  respect  for  women  (by  themselves  as 
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well  as  by  men),  of  bright  talking  and  of 
contempt  for  money,  be  “ slow,"  then 
surely  the  situation  must  be  even  worse 
than  we  have  ventured  to  suppose.  Our 
generation  could  not  condemn  itself 
more  completely  than  by  attempting  to 
defend  its  practices  on  the  ground  that 
as  they  are  “ fast,"  all  other  practices 
would  be  “ slow."  The  idea  of  life  con- 
veyed by  such  an  argument  would  be  so 
lamentably  false,  so  corttemptibly  unwor- 
thy, that  it  is  patriotic  to  pretend  to 
think  that  no  one  could  be  found  to 
seriously  invoke  it ; for  the  credit  of 
Great  Britain  we  must  struggle  to  believe 
that  the  English  are  not  yet  incapable  of 
appreciating  delicacy,  gentleness,  and 
intelligence,  and  of  finding  joy  in  them. 
Those  attributes  are  still  cherished  in 
certain  holes  and  comers  amongst  people 
who  have  not  yielded  to  current  tenden- 
cies. ^Vhy,  then,  should  we  despair  of 
seeing  them  spread  out  victoriously',  some 
day,  from  their  present  hiding-places,  to 
upset  the  impostors  which  have  for  the 
time  dethroned  them  ? 

The  alternative  is  evident.  If  we  go 
on  much  longer  as  we  are,  “ society”  will 
rirtually  cease  to  exist  in  England  ; for 
the  little  that  may  remain  of  it  will 
shrink  still  further  out  of  sight  in  order 
to  avoid  the  coarse  contacts  to  which  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  exposed. 

•All  this  may  be  indignantly  denied,  or 
be  contemptuously  laughed  at ; but 
neither  denial  nor  laughter  can  alter  the 
facts.  It  can,  however,  of  course  be 
urged  that  the  facts  have  been  wildly 
overstated  ; that,  so  far  as  they  exist  at 
ill,  they  constitute  exceptions,  not  rules  ; 
that  they  are  vastly  less  general,  and, 
consequently,  vastly  less  grave  than  has 
been  pretended  here.  Yet,  though  each 
individual  man  may  measure  them  ac- 
cording to  his  jiersonal  experience,  there 
will  still  remain,  whichever  way  the  sub- 
ject is  turned,  a great  glaring  mass  of 
public  evidence  in  support  of  the  accu- 
^tion  as  a whole.  Differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  degree,  but  they  can 
cast  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  charge.  .And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mend  the  matter  by 
arguing  that,  as  most  of  us  are  quite  sat- 
isfied with  things  as  they  are,  we  should 
gain  nothing  by  a change,  for  th.at  is  just 
the  sort  of  logic  which  is  invoked  against 
progress  in  general.  The  demolition  of 


the  preponderating  eler  entsof  our  pres- 
ent social  organisation,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  them  of  higher  ,and  more  in- 
telligent bases  of  action,  would  most 
manifestly  constitute  a “ progress,”  and  a 
progress  of  enormous  value.  It  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  the  happiest  influences  on 
both  our  moral  and  our  intellectual  posi- 
tion ; and  we  may  presume,  without  much 
risk  of  error,  that  if  we  carefully  tried 
it  we  should  find  ourselves  as  capable 
as  other  peoj)le  of  extracting  enjoyment 
from  it.  Indeed,  if  we  allowed  ourselv,es 
to  be  really  influenced  by  comparison,  the 
spectacle  of  the  enjoyment  of  those 
other  ])eople  could  scarcely  fail  to  rouse 
up  within  us  that  peculiarly  British  dis- 
position which  inclines  us,  instinctively, 
to  beat  our  neighbors  with  their  own 
weapons.  There  seems  to  be  no  serious 
rea.son  why — just  as  we  compete  success- 
fully with  so  many  of  the  special  m.inu- 
factures  of  other  countries,  .and  often  sell 
our  copied  wares  to  their  original  inven- 
tors more  cheaply  than  they  can  produce 
them  themselves — we  should  not,  with 
equal  facility,  imitate  the  practices  of 
others  in  their  organisation  of  society  as 
well.  It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that 
it  is  more  difficult  for  Englishmen  to 
talk  intelligently  and  amusingly  than  to 
introduce  a new  industry  into  the  coun- 
try— more  difficult  for  English  ladies  to 
give  up  rowdiness  than  for  English  work 
girls  to  fabricate  laces  which  beat  analo- 
gous Continental  products  out  of  their 
own  home-market — more  difficult  for  us 
nationally  to  adojit  the  higher  foreign 
forms  of  soci.-U  intercourse  than  to  sell  our 
coal  along  the  entire  European  seaboard 
against  all  local  ])roducers.  Surely  it  is 
not  the  power  that  we  need,  but  the  will 
— the  will  based  on  a thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  defects  of  our  actual  situ- 
ation, .and  on  an  honest  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a cor- 
dial application  of  other  ways. 

Of  course  it  is  humiliating  to  h.ave  to 
own  that  we  .are  wrong;  but  in  this  spe- 
cial case — t.aking  the  nation  as  a whole 
— the  wrong  is  so  undeniable,  so  outra- 
geously self-evident,  that  even  the  most 
hopelessly  prejudiced  English  man  or 
woman  must,  perforce,  perceive  that 
the  m.ass  of  our  society  has  become 
coarse,  dear,  and  heavy.  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable, for  that  purpose,  to  possessex- 
perienceof  foreign  drawing-rooms  : com- 
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parison  is  certainly  essential  to  enable  us 
to  prudently  select  a remedy  for  our  state ; 
but,  ala.s!  we  need  no  comparison  what- 
ever to  aid  us  to  recognise  the  state 
itself.  To  attain  completely  that  un- 
comfortable end,  we  have  but  to  open 
our  eyes  and  ears. 

The  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  to  find 
an  initiator,  just  as  we  have  taken  to 
links  and  spelling-bees,  so  should  we,  as 
naturally,  try  our  hands  at  intelligence, 
delicacy,  simplicity,  and  cheapness,  pro- 
vided somebody  in  power  would  set  us 
the  example.  At  least  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  so.  But  where  is  the  beginner  ? 
where  is  the  woman— it  is  a woman's 
work — who  has  the  courage  to  de- 
clare that  she  will  admit  to  her  draw- 
ing-room no  other  woman  who  goes  to 
Prince’s  ? Where  is  the  woman  who  will 
print  on  her  invitations,  “ People  who  do 
not  talk  will  not  be  asked  to  my  house  a 
second  time”.’  Where  is  the  woman 
who  will  say  outright  to  her  guests,  “ I 
supply  you  with  fire,  light,  tea,  and 
flowers ; supply  the  rest  among  your- 
selves” .’  Where  is  the  woman  who  will 
exclude  from  her  receptions  every  man 


who  has  the  insolence  to  treat  women  as 
his  comrades  ? 

That  woman  certainly  exists  in  Eng- 
land— a good  many  times  over ; it  would, 
indeed,  be  a joyful  and  an  encouraging 
act  to  enumerate  a dozen  such,  who  are 
known  and  reverenced  in  what  still 
remains  of  English  society.  But  their 
names  belong  to  themselves  and  to  their 
husbands;  they  are  not  public  property. 
They  would,  however,  become  a public 
property,  to  be  even  more  honored  and 
cherished  than  they  are  already,  if  their 
owners  would  begin  the  revolution  that  is 
asked  for  here ; and  what  brighter  title 
could  a woman  dream  of  than  that  of 
restorer  of  the  society  of  her  time  ? 

Women  such  as  these  are  really  capable 
of  comparison  ; by  position  and  by  habit 
they  wander  and  they  judge;  they  know 
the  merits  and  the  faults  of  .so  many 
systems,  that  the  work  of  constituting  a 
new  type  of  English  social  life  could  be 
trusted,  in  all  safety,  to  their  hands.  Of 
them,  at  all  events,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
“Comparison  forms  judgment.” — Blatk- 
ivood  's  Magazine. 
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Onf.  day,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  or  thereabouts,  there  knocked  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  Liineburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  as  strange  a rabble  rout  as  had 
ever  been  seen  by  German  burgher. 
There  were  three  hundred  of  them,  men 
and  women,  accompanied  by  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  children.  They  were 
dusky  of  skin,  with  jet-black  hair  and 
eyes  ; they  wore  strange  garments  ; they 
were  unwashed  and  dirty  even  beyond 
the  liberal  limits  tolerated  by  the  cold- 
water-fearing  citizens  of  Luneburg ; they 
had  with  them  horses,  donkeys,  and 
carts ; they  were  led  by  two  men  whom 
they  described  as  Duke  and  Count. 
These  two  alone  were  dressed  in  some 
kind  of  splendor,  and  rode  richly  capa- 
risoned horses ; they  were  most  cour- 
teous in  manner ; they  seemed  careful  to 
conciliate ; they  talked  among  them- 
selves a strange  language,  and  they 
understood  the  language  of  the  country. 
All  they  asked  was  permission  to  camp  for 
a few  days  outside  the  gates.  All  the 
Liineburgiicrs  turned  out  to  gaze  open- 


mouthed at  these  pilgrims,  while  the 
Duke  and- the  Count  told  the  authorities 
their  tale,  which  was  wild  and  romantic  ; 
even  had  they  invented  a story  to  suit 
their  own  objects,  no  other  could  so  well 
have  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  a credu- 
lous, kindly,  uncritical,  and  soft-hearted 
folk.  Many  years  before,  they  explained, 
while  the  tears  of  penitence  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  all  but  the  youngest  children, 
they  had  been  a Christian  community, 
living  in  orthodoxy,  and  therefore  hajipi- 
ness,  in  a far-off  country  known  as 
Egypt.  The  Euneburgers  had  heard  of 
Egypt.  Crusades  had  not  been  out  of 
fashion  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
and  people  still  told  of  dreadful  things 
done  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Egypt,  indeed,  was  about  as  well 
known  to  mediteval  Europe  as  it  was  to 
the  Israelites  under  the  Judges.  The 
strangers  came  from  Egypt.  It  was  the 
land  of  the  Phoenix  It  was  not  far 
from  the  dominions  of  Prester  John.  It 
was  the  country  of  the  Saracen  and  the 
Infidel.  They  were  then  a happy  Chris- 
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tian  flock.  To  their  valley  came  the 
.Saracens,  an  execrable  race,  worshipping 
Mahound.  Yielding,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
the  threats  and  persecutions  of  their  con- 
querors, they — here  they  turned  their 
(aces  and  wept  aloud — they  abjured 
Christ.  But  thereafter  they  had  no  rest 
or  peace,  and  a remorse  so  deep  fell 
upon  their  souls  that  they  were  fain  to 
arise,  leave  their  homes,  and  journey  to 
Rome  in  hope  of  getting  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  They  were  graciously 
received  by  the  Pope,  who  promised  to 
admit  them  back  into  the  fold  after  seven 
years  of  penitential  wandering.  They 
had  letters  of  credit  from  King  Sigismund 
—would  the  I.Onehurgers  kindly  look  at 
them  ? — granting  safe  conduct  and  re- 
commending them  to  the  protection  of 
all  honest  people. 

The  Lilneburg  folk  were  touched  at 
the  recital  of  so  much  suffering  in  a 
cause  so  good  ; they  granted  the  request 
of  the  strangers.  They  allowed  them  to 
encamp ; they  watched  in  curiosity'  while 
the  black  tents  were  pitched,  the  naked 
babies  rolled  out  on  the  grass,  the  don- 
keys tethered,  and  the  brass  kettle  slung 
over  the  newly  kindled  fire  ; then  they 
went  home.  The  next  day  the  strangers 
visited  the  town.  In  the  evening  a good 
many  things  were  missed,  especially 
those  unconsidered  trifles  which  a house- 
wife may  leave  about  her  doorway. 
Poultry  became  suddenly  scarce ; eggs 
doubled  in  price ; it  was  rumored  that 
purses  had  been  lost  while  their  owners 
gazed  at  the  strangers  ; cherished  cups 
of  silver  were  not  to  be  found.  Could  it 
be  that  these  Chri.stian  penitents,  these 
remorseful  backsliders,  these  seekers 
after  holiness,  these  interesting  pilgrims, 
so  gentle  of  speech,  so  courteous  and 
humble,  were  cut-purses  and  thieves  .> 
The  next  day  there  remained  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  matter  at  all,  be- 
cause the  gentle  strangers  were  taken  in 
the  act,  red-handed.  While  the  LQne- 
burgers  took  counsel,  in  their  leisurely 
way,  how  to  meet  a case  so  uricommon, 
the  pilgrims  suddenly  decamj^ed,  leaving 
nothing  behind  them  but  the  ashes  of  their 
fires  and  the  picked  bones  of  the  purloin- 
ed poultry.  Then  Dogberry  called  unto 
him  his  brother  Verges,  and  they  fell  to 
thanking  God  that  they  were  rid  of 
knaves. 


This  was  the  first  historical  appearance 
of  Gipsies. 

It  was  a curious  ])lace  to  appear  in. 
The  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is  a long  way 
from  Egypt,  even  if  you  travel  by  sea, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case ; and  a journey  on  land  not  only 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  fatigu- 
ing, but  would,  one  would  think,  have 
led  to  some  notice  on  the  road  before 
reaching  EOneburg.  There,  however,  the 
Gipsies  certainly  are  first  heard  of,  and 
henceforth  history  has  plenty  to  say 
about  their  doings. 

I'rom  LQneburg  they  went  to  Ham- 
burg, LQbeck,  Rostock,  Griefswald,  tra- 
velling in  an  easterly  direction.  They  are 
mentioned  as  having  appeared  in  Saxony, 
where  they  were  driven  away,  as  at  LUne- 
fcurg,  for  their  thievish  propensities. 
They  travel  through  Switzerland,  headed 
by  their  great  Duke  Michael,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  been  expelled  from  Egypt 
by  the  Turks. 

Their  story  in  these  early  years,  though 
it  varied  in  particulars,  remained  the 
same  in  essentials.  In  Provence  they 
called  themselves  Saracens ; in  Swabia 
they  were  Egyptians  doomed  to  everlast- 
ing wanderings  for  having  refused  hospi- 
tality to  the  Virgin  and  Joseph ; at  Bfile, 
where  they  exhibited  letters  of  safe 
conduct  from  the  Pope,  they  were  also 
Egyptians.  Always  the  Land  of  the 
Nile ; always  the  same  pretence,  or  it 
may  be  reminiscence,  of  sojourn  in 
Egypt ; always,  to  soothe  the  suspicions 
of  priests,  faithful  and  submissive  sons 
of  the  Church. 

From  the  very  first,  their  real  character 
wxs  apparent.  They  lie,  cheat,  and  steal 
at  LilVieburg;  they  lie  and  steal  every- 
where ; they  tell  fortgnes  and  cut  purses, 
they  buy  and  sell  horses,  they  pmison 
pigs,  they  rob  and  plunder,  they  wander 
and  they  will  not  work. 

They  first  came  to  Paris  in  the  year 
1427,  w'hen  more  people  went  to  see 
them,  we  are  told,  than  ever  crowded  to 
the  Fair  of  Laudet. 

“ Nearly  all  had  their  ears  pierced,  and  in 
each  car  were  one  or  two  rings  of  silver,  which 
they  pointed  to  as  the  sign  of  noble  birth.  The 
men  were  very  bhack,  with  frizzled  hair;  the 
women  were  tiie  ugliest  and  blackest  creatures 
ever  seen,  with  hair  like  a horse’s  tail,  and  no 
other  covering  than  a single  sh.aggy  robe  tied 
at  the  shoulders  with  a cloth  or  cord.  In  the 
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company  were  fortune-tellers,  who  looked  into 
the  hands  of  people,  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  what  was  going  to  happen,  so  intro- 
ducing discord  into  many  families.  The  worst 
was,  that  while  they  were  thus  engaged  they 
contrived,  cither  by  magic  or  by  the  help  of  the 
Devil,  or  by  pure  skill,  to  empty  the  pockets 
of  everybody." 

They  remained  at  St.  Denis  for  a 
month,  when  they  received  peremptory 
orders  to  quit  for  the  usual  reason. 

Lacroix  gives  an  engraving  of  a pic- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century,  represent- 
ing the  march  of  a Gipsy  troop;  it  is  an 
animated  and  spirited  drawing.  The 
central  figure  is  a stalwart,  well-dressed 
Gipsy,  evidently  the  leader.  The  hair, 
the  features,  the  eyes,  the  whole  bearing 
of  the  man,  have  a rakish,  devil-may-care 
expression,  which  somehow  or  other,  for 
we  never  see  it  now,  »'e  associate  with  the 
Gipsy.  He  is  typical,  and  he  is  unmis- 
takable. This  striking  Gipsy  face  is, 
moreover,  very  remarkable,  because,  in 
the  many  mediasval  pictures  which  illus- 
trate Jewish  life  and  persecutions,  the  Se- 
mitic face  is  hardly  ever  caught  at  all ; and 
yet  the  Jewish  features  would  seem  at  first 
more  marked  than  those  of  the  Rom- 
many.  .After  this  wandering  chieftain 
follow  his  people  ; the  women  on  horses 
and  donkeys,  with  little  naked  chil- 
dren in  baskets ; troops  of  boys  and 
girls  are  on  foot ; there  are  dogs,  there 
are  cats,  there  are  baskets ; you  have  a 
tribe  complete  as  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  as  it  might  have  been  in 
England  within  the  memory  of  man. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  trouble  began 
for  the  Roman  folk.  By  this  time  their 
character  w.as  perfectly  well  known. 
They  were  called  Bohemians,  Heathen, 
Gitanos,  Pharaohites,  Robbers,  Tartars, 
and  Zigeuner.  They  had  abandoned  the 
old  lying  storj’of  the  penitential  wander- 
ings; they  were  outcasts ; their  hand  was 
against  every  man’s  hand  ; their  customs 
were  the  same  then  as  they  are  described 
now  by  Leland  or  Borrow ; they  were  god- 
less, having  no  religion  ; they  lived  with- 
out law,  having  no  morality  ; they  lived 
without  order,  having  no  social  bonds ; 
they  received  into  their  ranks  all  comers 
without  question  ; they  were  predatory 
in  their  habits  ; they  would  do  no  man- 
ner of  work. 

Persecution  first  began  in  Spain,  and 
in  1492  they  were  ordered  to  quit  forth- 


Juiy. 

with.  Spain  is  a country  beautifully 
adapted  for  the  imitator  of  Ishmael, 
abounding  as  it  does  in  wild  mountain 
retreats,  such  as  those  in  which  Don 
Quixote  retired  to  lament  his  Dulcinea. 
The  Gipsies  left  the  roads  and  sought 
the  mountains.  When  the  order  was 
forgotten  they  came  out  again.  What 
they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  genera- 
tions, to  Spain,  Borrow  has  told  us. 

In  France  they  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country  by  Francis  the  First,  by 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  by  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  in  succession.  Here  they 
seemed  to  have  gradually  amalgamated 
with  the  tnatois,  meredots,  and  gueux,  the 
tramps  and  beggars.  Duke  Michael  and 
Count  Andrew  gave  way  to  “ U grand 
Coesre,"  the  chief  of  all  the  truands  : they 
found  hospitality  and  shelter  in  the 
Cours  des  Sliracles  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Bordeaux ; and,  with  their  brother  rogues, 
they  made  the  yearly  pilgrimage  to  pay 
homage  and  tribute  to  their  chief  at  Ste. 
Anne  d’Auray  in  Brittany. 

In  Italy,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Sweden,  repeated  Acts  were  passed 
for  their  expulsion.  In  Germany  the 
persecution  against  them  was  the  longest 
and  the  most  severe.  It  is  not  a hundred 
years  since  forty  Hungarian  Gipsies 
were  quartered  alive,  broken  on  the 
wheel,  and  otherwise  put  to  horrible 
deaths,  on  a charge  of  murder  and  can- 
nibalism, for  which  another  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  put  in  chains.  But,  like  the 
Jews,  whatever  persecutions  were  insti- 
tuted against  them,  their  numbers  did  not 
decrease.  If  Hungary  refused  to  receive 
them,  they  tried  Poland ; if  Poland 
ordered  them  away,  they  marched  over 
the  frontier  into  Russia.  Maria  Theresa 
tried  to  make  them  settle  down.  She 
caught  eighty  thousand,  and  ordered 
them  by  the  strictest  injunctions  to  live 
in  houses  and  work.  We  have  not  heard 
how  the  experiment  succeeded. 

In  general,  however,  the  persecution 
was  a bloodless  one.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  whipping  at  the  cart’s  tail,  and  a 
few  hangings,  but  as  a rule  the  injunction 
was  simply  what  it  is  now — to  move  on. 

Pack  and  be  out  of  this  forthwith  ! 

D'you  know  you  have  no  business  here  7 
‘ No  ; we  haint  got,’  said  Samuel  Smith, 

■ No  business  to  be  Anywhere.’ 

So  wearily  they  went  away, 

Yet  soon  were  camped  in  t'other  lane  ; 
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And  soon  they  laughed  as  wild  and  gay. 
And  soon  the  kettle  boiled  again.’’* 

There  were  exceptions.  In  Flanders,  a 
Gipsy  who  was  found  in  the  country  after 
Charles  the  Fifth’s  edicts,  was  sentenced 
to  have  his  nose  slit,  his  head  shaven,  his 
beard  cut  off,  to  be  well  flogged,  and 
then  to  be  driven  across  the  frontier. 
One  poor  wretch  who  had  suffered  these 
accumilated  buffets  three  times,  came 
back  with  a request  that  they  would  be 
good  enough  to  hang  him.  And  in  the 
same  country  Gipsy  women  were  known 
to  give  themselves  up  with  a despairing 
entreaty  that  they  might  be  put  to  death, 
even  by  the  stake  and  the  fire.  But  the 
Inquisition  did  not  interfere  with  them, 
as  being  too  poor  and  contemptible ; 
and  in  religious  persecutions  the  Gipsies 
were  kindly  allowed  by  all  sides  to  have 
no  religion  at  all. 

The  English  Gipsies  are  first  described 
in  an  anonymous  work  published  in 
1612.  The  author,  S.  R.,  dates  their 
appearance  in  the  country  to  the  begin- 
ning of  ihe  sixteenth  century,  when,  as 
he  says,  “ Certain  Egyptians  banished 
their  country,  belike  not  for  their  good 
conditions,  arrived  here  in  England,  who, 
for  quaint  tricks  and  devices  not  known 
here  at  that  time  among  us,  were  es- 
teemed, and  had  unjust  admiration,  in- 
somuch that  many  of  our  English  loiter- 
ers joined  with  them,  and  in  time  learned 
their  crafty  cosening.”  They  rode 
through  the  country  headed  by  Giles 
Hather  their  king,  and  Callot,  their 
queen.  They  went  about  in  bands  of 
thirty  to  ninety  families,  with  light  carts 
and  donkeys  ; they  told  fortunes  ; stole 
any  little  thing  that  lay  about ; killed 
pigs  with  a jxiison  which  did  not  prevent 
their  eating  the  flesh  ; doctored  and  dealt 
in  horses.  They  were  suspected  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  of  harboring  priests; 
they  were  confounded  by  the  statutes 
with  the  English  tramps — those  Abraham 
men  and  Pikers  who  still  exist,  despised 
by  the  Roman  folk,  under  the  name  of 
Chorodies  and  Kora-mengre ; they  are 
described  in  the  ‘Adventures  of  Merritun 
Latrun.’  As  early  as  1522  they  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  country,  and  a fine — 
enormous  for  that  time — of  ^^40  was  im- 


* Gipsy  Ballads,  by  Charles  Leland,  Pro- 
fessor Palmer,  and  Miss  Tuckey. 
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posed  on  those  who  should  import  them 
The  last  fact  is  suggestive,  showing  that 
they  were  in  some  popularity.  No 
doubt  the  dancing  of  the  girls  and  the 
palmistry  of  the  women  were  the  chief 
attractive  qualities  of  the  Gipsies.  In 
the  last  century  they  were  suspected  of 
stealing  children;  and  in  1740  two  men 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  two 
women  burned  in  the  hand,  for  kidnap- 
ping a wretched  girl  named  Elizabeth 
Canning,  who  had  hidden  herself  for  a 
very  good  and  sufficient  reason,  and,  on 
her  return  to  the  social  circle  which  she 
adorned,  made  up  a story  of  kidnapping. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  she  was 
sent  to  His  Majesty’s  plantations  for 
perjury. 

The  English  Gipsies  have  had  the 
honor  of  producing  several  men  of  mark, 
especially  in  the  annals  of  the  P.  R.  They 
have  also  produced — at  least,  we  like  to 
think  so — one  great,  very  great  man,  John 
Bunyan.  What  else  can  the  author  of 
‘ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ mean  when  he 
says,  “ My  father  belonged  to  that  rank 
which  is  meanest  and  most  despised  of 
all  the  families  in  the  land  ” ? 

Such,  briefly  told,  are  the  annals  of 
the  Gipsies.  They  are  a separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  persecuted  race,  like  the  Jews. 
Like  them,  too,  they  have  their  own 
language,,  their  own  facial  and  cranial 
peculiarities ; like  them,  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  of  the  world.  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  met  them  in  Moab,  and 
talked  Rommany  beside  the  black  tfents 
of  the  Bedawin.  In  Egypt,  their  pre- 
tended home,  Mr.  Inland  found  three 
distinct  tribes  of  this  people,  though 
they  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
his  Rommany.  Like  the  Jews,  too,  they 
come  from  Egypt ; everybody  has  noticed 
the  resemblance,  only  it  must  not  be 
carried  too  far.  The  Rommany  is  a pa- 
riah, and  descended  from  pariahs ; the 
Jew  is  an  arislocrat.  If  the  Rommany 
ever  had  a place  of  their  own  in  the 
world  it  has  been  forgotten ; the  Jew 
never  loses  sight  of  his  heritage  among 
the  hills  of  Judah.  The  Rommany  has 
no  vestige  of  religion,  except  when  a 
little  has  been  infused  into  him  by  his 
modem  friends  ; from  the  Jew  have  come 
the  two  chief  religions  of  the  world.  .At 
best  the  Rommany  is  but  a mockery  of 
the  Jew.  Mr.  Leland  seems  to  go  too 
far  when  he  says ; 
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"The  poor  Gipsies  would  seem  to  a hu- 
morist to  have  been  created  by  the  Devil,  whose 
name  they  .almost  use  for  God,  a living  parody 
and  Satanic  burlesque  of  all  that  human  faith, 
doubt,  or  wisdom,  have  ever  accomplished  in 
their  highest  forms.  . . . All  over  the  world 
this  black  and  God-wanting  shadow  dances 
behind  the  solid  Theism  of  the  ‘ People.’  . . . 
How  often  have  we  heard  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jews  is  a phenomenon  without 
equal?  And  yet  they  both  live — the  sad  and 
sober  Jew,  the  gay  .and  tipsy  Gipsy,  Shemite 
and  Aryan — the  one  so  ridiculously  like  and 
unlike  the  other,  that  we  may  almost  wonder 
whether  Humor  does  not  enter  into  the  Di- 
vine purpose,  and  have  its  place  in  the  destiny 
of  man.” 

There  have  been  other  races  kept 
apart  from  the  world  and  preserved,  a 
separate  caste.  'I'he  Cagots  of  France 
lived  for  centuries  beside  their  country- 
men, .and  neither  married  nor  consorted 
with  them.  They  had  their  own  place  in 
church,  their  own  door  of  entrance,  their 
own  holy  water,  their  own  place  of  burial  : 
they  married  only  with  each  other,  were 
marked  by  certain  physic.al  peculiarities, 
especially  a malformation  of  the  ear,  had 
their  places  of  resort,  their  dances,  their 
songs,  and  their  customs. 

The  Cagots,  much  more  strongly  than 
the  Gipsies,  resembled  the  Jews.  For 
they  were  a sedentary  people ; their 
occupations  took  them  among  the  rest  of 
mankind,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  no  lack  of  common  interests,  but 
solely  by  the  barrier  of  an  ineradicable 
prejudice.  It  seemed  as  if  the  distinction 
was  so  strongly  rooted  that  it  would 
endure  until  the  last  Cagot  was  placed  in 
the  Cagot’s  corner  of  the  churchyard. 
But  Cagotterie  has  passed  away,  and  is 
forgotten  save  in  proverbs. 

And  in  the  same  way  the  Gipsies  are 
gradu.ally  disappearing  before  influences 
which  doom  them  to  destruction.  The 
Cryst.al  Palace,  with  the  city  of  villas 
round  it,  covers  the  spot  where,  thirty 
years  ago,  the  King  of  the  Gipsies  held 
his  court ; the  “ Potteries”  of  Latimer 
Road  are  gone,  and  there  is  a station  of 
the  District  Railway  in  their  place.  I 
believe  that  the  Shaftesbury  Estate 
covers  the  fields  where  the  Gipsies  loved 
ten  years  ago  to  pitch  their  winter  tents. 
The  inclosure  of  commons,  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  land,  the  improvements  in 
farming,  and,  above  all,  the  rural  police, 
are  rapidly  driving  these  nomads  off  the 
roads  and  into  the  towns,  where  they  will 
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soon  enough  be  absorbed  in  the  popula- 
tion round  them.  Alre.idy  the  old  black 
blood  h.as  been  cros.sed  and  recrossed  ; 
the  pure  Gipsy  is  as  scarce  as  a black 
swan  ; the  old  customs  h.ave  been  jter- 
verted  ; the  old  language  has  been  near- 
ly lost ; the  traditions  are  forgotten  ; and, 
more  extraordinary  still,  among  these 
godless  tribes  there  has  been  awakened 
the  semblance — call  it  the  first  rudimen- 
tary glimpse — of  religious  belief  ; and 
they  like  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  in  a few  more  years  the  Gipsy 
encampment,  pictures<iue  with  its  tents, 
its  bits  of  color  standing  out  against  the 
green  hedge,  its  wood-fire  smoke  curling 
up  among  the  trees,  and  its  bright-eyed 
girls,  will  be  a memory  and  tradition  of 
the  past. 

Where  did  the  Gipsies  really  come 
from  ? In  what  country  was  the  cradle 
of  this  race  of  wanderers  ? A question 
which  has  been  answered  in  a hundred 
ways ; the  wildest  theories  have  been 
advanced,  and  on  the  slenderest  grounds. 
They  wandered  from  the  province  of 
Zeugitana  in  Africa  ; they  were  fugitives 
from  the  city  of  Singara  in  Me.sojxjtamia, 
driven  out  by  Julian  the  Apostate  ; they 
came  from  Mount  Caucasus ; their  name 
“ Zigeuner,"  is  a corruption  of  Sara- 
cener;  they  are  the  Canaanites  whom 
Joshua  dispossessed;  they  are  Flgyp- 
tians ; they  arc  .Amorites.  All  these 
theories  are  based  upon  their  names. 
Other  origins  are  assigned  them  from  the 
peculiarities  of  their  customs  and  lan- 
guage : they  are  faquirs ; they  are  the 
remains  of  -Attila's  Huns;  they  are  the 
descendants  of  Cain  ; they  are  German 
Jews,  who,  during  the  dre.idful  persecu- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  century,  betook 
themselves  to  the  woods  and  remained 
there  till  the  troubled  times  passed  over ; 
they  are  Tartars  separated  from  Timur’s 
hosts  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century ; they  are  Circassians  driven 
away  from  their  homes  by  this  very 
Timu  with  his  Tartars  ; they  are  Bohe- 
mians; they  are  Sudr.as  from  India.  All 
these  opinions  and  many  more  are  enu- 
merated at  length  in  Grellm.inn,  and 
quoted  by  everybody  who  has  writen  on 
the  subject.  As  we  write  these  lines,  we 
read  that  M.  B.ataillard,  who  has  made 
the  Gipsies  his  study  for  many  years,  has 
in  the  press  a paper  in  which  he  attri- 
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butes  altogether  a new  origin  to  them. 
Mr.  Charles  Iceland’s  opinion  is  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  a vast  num- 
ber of  Hindus  of  the  primitive  tribes  of 
Hindustan,  who  were  expelled  or  emi- 
grated from  that  country  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  two  castes  cf  the  Dorns 
and  Nats — the  latter  being  at  the  present 
day  the  real  Gipsies  of  India. 

The  people  have  drawn  around  them  a 
whole  literature  of  inquiry  and  research. 
The  names  of  Simson,  borrow,  Pott, 
Grellmann,  Liebich,  Paspati,  Smidt, 
which  are  readiest  to  our  hand,  have 
been  quite  recently  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Charles  I.eland  and  of 
Profes.sor  E.  H.  Palmer.  Rommany 
literature  is  like  the  Homeric  ballad.s, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  oral — unlike 
the  Iliad,  it  is  extremely  limited  in  ex- 
tent. borrow  in  his  latest  work  gives  a 
few  songs  and  pieces  iii  verse,  but  the 
Rommany  folk  are  not  given  to  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  full  of  pro- 
verbs, parables,  and  quaint  stories,  of 
which  Mr.  Leland  has  collected  a great 
number.  For  instance, — 

“When  I was  sitting  in  the  forest  under 
peat  trees,  I asked  a little  bird  to  bring  me  a 
little  bread,  but  it  went  away  and  I never  saw 
it  again.  Then  I asked  a great  bird  to  bring 
meacup  of  brandy.but  it  Hew  away  after  the 
other.  1 never  asked  the  tree  ovcrliead  for 
anything,  but  when  the  wind  came  it  threw 
down  to  me  a hundred  ripe  nuts.” 

The  Gipsy,  observe,  does  not  think  of 
working  for  his  bread,  or  his  brandy,  or 
his  nuts.  He  asks  in  vain  for  the  first  two, 
ind  the  third  he  gets  without  asking. 
The  moral  of  this  parable  seems  to  be 
that  luck  is  everything. 

Here  are  two  others,  each  with  its  own 
moral  appended  ; 

“Once  the  cal  went  to  see  her  cousin  the 
hare.  .-\nd  there  came  a hunter,  and  the  cat 
Kramblcd  up  the  hill,  further  up,  up  a tree  ; 
and  there  she  found  a bird's  nest.  But  tlie 
hare  ran  down  the  hill,  far  down  into  the 
country. 

"Had  luck  sends  a poor  man  further  down, 
hut  it  causes  a great  man  to  rise  still  more." 

“On  a day  a poor  man  had  a dog  that  used 
to  steal  things  and  carry  them  home  for  his 
master — meat,  money,  watches,  and  rpoons. 
A gentleman  bought  the  dog,  and  made  a great 
deal  of  money  by  showing  him  at  fairs. 

“Where  rich  men  can  make  money  honestly, 
poor  men  have  to  steal.  ’ 

More  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
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has  been  collected  by  Mr.  borrow.  Here 
is  some  of  it : 

“My  father,  why  were  worms  made?  My 
son,  that  moles  might  live  by  eating  them. 
My  father,  why  were  moles  made?  My  son, 
hat  you  and  1 might  live  by  catching  them. 
My  lather,  why  were  you  and  I made?  My 
son,  that  worms  might  live  by  eating  ns. 

“The  true  way  to  be  a wise  roan  is  to  hear, 
see,  and  bear  in  mind. 

“ What  good  is  there  in  the  Rommany 
tongue?  'There  is  plenty,  plentv  of  good  in  it, 
and  plenty,  plenty  of  our  people  would  have 
been  transported  or  hung  but  for  the  old,  poor 
Roman  language.  A word  in  Rommany  said 
in  time  to  a little  girl,  and  carried  to  the  camp, 
has  caused  a great  purse  of  money  and  other 
things  whicli  had  been  stolen  to  be  .slowed 
under  ground  ; so  that  when  the  constables 
came  they  could  find  nothing,  and  had  not 
only  to  let  the  Gipsy  they  had  taken  up  go 
his  w.ay,  but  also  to  beg  his  pardon. 

“The  man  who  has  not  the  whip-hand  of  his 
longue  and  his  temper  is  not  fit  to  go  into 
company. 

“ It  is  not  a wise  thing  to  say  you  have  been 
wrong.  If  you  allow  you  have  been  wrong, 
people  will  say,  you  m.iv  be  a very  honest  fcl 
low,  but  you  arc  certainly  a very  great  fool." 

Add  to  these  |)ithy  s.ayings  some  of 
the  proverbs  .and  clearer  phrases  collect- 
ed by  Mr.  Leland.  They  are  as  wise  as 
Captain  burton’s  Syrian  Proverbs  : 

"When  the  wind  is  high,  move  your  lent  to 
the  Ollier  side  of  the  hedge;  »>.,  change  your 
side  according  to  the  circumstances. 

" Never  buy  a handkerchief  or  choose  a wife 
by  candle  light. 

“ Nice  reeds  make  nice  baskets. 

" It's  like  a kiss,  good  for  nothing  unless  di- 
vided between  two. 

“ Don’t  ask  for  a thing  when  you  can't  get  it. 

“ It  is  always  ilic  largest  fish  that  falls  back 
into  the  water. 

“There  may  be  adversity  in  a large  house  .as 
well  as  in  a small  one. 

" Keep  it  a secret  in  your  own  heart  and  no- 
body will  know  it. 

" Clean  water  never  came  from  a dirty  place. 

"behind  bad  luck  comes  good  luck. 

" There  is  a sweet  sleep  at  the  end  of  a long 
road. 

" Wait  till  the  moon  rises. 

"An  ass  that  carries  you  is  better  tlian  a 
horse  that  throws  you  ofl.” 

The  result  is  small,  when  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  the  Gipsies  has  set 
down  all  he  knows,  and  he  learned  from 
them.  They  have  few  traditions,  and 
those  of  no  importance  ; their  literature  is 
the  very  scantiest  that  ever  adorned  a peo- 
ple, and  their  proverbs,  though  some  cf 
them  as  we  have  seen  are  good,  amount, 
when  they  are  all  written  down,  to  no 
more  than  Sancho  Panza  would  reel  off  in 
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the  course  of  a ten  minutes’  sitting  on  the 
seat  of  justice  in  Barataria.  Their  latest 
admirers,  Messrs.  Leland  and  Palmer, 
doubtless  feeling  that  the  belongings  of 
Gipsydom  wanted  completeness,  have  at- 
tempted to  remedy  this  baldness  by  the 
creatipn  of  a Rommany  literature.  There 
was  once  a French  poet  who  married,  not 
all  at  once  but  in  succession,  no  fewer 
than  three  servant-girls.  Partly  to  escape 
the  obvious  ridicule  which  attached  to 
so  liter.al  an  obedience  to  the  well-known 
Horatian  advice,  this  divine  bard  gave 
out  that  his  third  wife  was  a genius,  and 
published  verses,  written  by  himself, 
under  his  wife's  name.  No  one  failed 
to  see  through  the  trick,  but  the  poet's 
vanity  was  gratified.  This  is  not  quite 
what  Charles  Leland,  Professor  Palmer, 
and  Miss  Janet  Tuckey  have  done,  but 
it  is  something  like  it.  We  could  almost 
have  wi.shed  that  they  had  published 
these  volumes  as  a professed  collection 
of  genuine  Rommany  songs,  translated 
by  three  Gorgios.  Then  we  might  have 
had  a very  pretty  controversy  like  that 
over  Ossian.  It  may  not  yet  be  too  late. 
Meantime  they  have  produced  a book 
full  of  their  own  poems  in  Rommany 
and  English,  which  reminds  one  of 
Sterne’s  celebrated  tale  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Slawkenbergius,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  English 
or  the  Rommany  was  written  first.  Let 
us  take  one  as  an  example  of  the  poetry 
a Gipsy  might  make — if  hewas  not  a Gip- 
sy, and  knew  how.  It  is  a spirited  little 
sketch  by  that  learned  pundit  who,  when 
he  is  not  reading  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
loves  to  sit  on  the  grass  and  talk  to  the 
Rommany  folk : 

“ Mebbe  you’ve  heard  it’s  the  Rommany  way 
To  say  that  religion  is  lies ; 

But  I know  it’s  all  true  what  the  parsons  say, 
For  I saw  the  Devil  himself  one  day. 

With  these  ’ere  blessed  eyes. 

“ I was  campin’  out  in  a field  one  night. 

But  I couldn’t  sleep  one  wink  ; 

For  I suddenly  got  a sort  of  a fright. 

And  I fancied  the  donkey  wasn’t  all  right — 
Now  ’twas  prophecy,  that,  I think. 

Then  I says  ‘ I’ll  take  a look  around,’ 

So  out  in  the  air  1 went. 

And  then  in  the  dim  half  light  I found 
That  the  donkey  was  standin’  safe  and  sound, 
A grazin’  outside  the  tent. 

“'Come  hup,’  I says,  says  I,  to  the  moke. 

For  him  and  me  was  friends; 

An’  he  alius  knew  me  when  I spoke. 
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An’  he  used  to  c.anter  up  and  poke 
His  nose  into  my  liands. 

“ But  this  ’ere  time,  and  I needn’t  say 
That  I thought  it  rather  rum. 

Though  he  stood  as  still  as  a lump  of  clay. 
Yet  the  furder  he  seemed  to  get  away 
The  nigher  I tried  to  come. 

“ At  last  he  wandered  out  of  sight, 

And  I knew,  when  day  came  round, 

'That  the  donkey  I’d  followed  all  through  the 
night 

Was  the  Devil  himself — for  when  ’twas  light 
I saw  my  own  in  the  pound. 

“ It’s  a wrong  idea  most  folks  have  got. 

That  Romm.any  chaps  like  me 
Haven’t  any  dear  God  to  look  after  the  lot ; 
For  the  Devil  he  tempts  us  quite  as  hot 
As  any  one  else,  you  see.” 

This  is  a real  story  told  by  a Gipsy  in 
Suffolk,  who  firmly  believed  that  he  had 
actually  seen  the  devil  in  the  likeness  of 
his  own  donkey.  Why  not  ? 

The  little  volume  of  verse  is  full  of 
good  reading.  The  three  writers  seem  to 
have  divided  their  work  on  a regular 
plan.  Miss  Tuckey  took  the  sentiment. 
She  tells  how  the  lady  of  the  Gorgios, 
the  Queen,  sent  knitted  socks  and  blan- 
kets for  the  twins  born  in  Windsor  Park. 
She  touches  the  fountain  of  tears,  and 
tries,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  show  how 
these  ignorant  wanderers  may  feel  what 
beauty,  picturesqueness,  and  pathos  lie 
along  their  lives.  It  is  overdone, 
perhaps ; if  Gipsies  talked  and  felt  as 
Miss  Tuckey 's  do,  they  would  not  be 
Gipsies  any  longer.  Professor  Palmer, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  his  Gipsies  as 
they  are,  without  any  varnish.  The 
Roman  folk,  with  him,  are  the  grown-up 
children  which  Leland  calls  them.  One 
of  them  has  his  hatchet  taken  from  him, 
and  cries  over  it  like  a child  over  a toy. 
They  tell  their  tricks  and  cheateries  to 
each  other,  and  look  for  applause  : 

“ ‘ Oh  ! where  have  you  been,  my  bonny  lad  ? 
' Oh  I I have  been  up  at  the  fair,  my  tioys. 
With  a hack  to  sell. 

And  I cheated  a swell. 

And  all  for  the  love  of  the  Gipsy  boys.’ 

“‘Oh!  where  have  you  been,  old  mother, 
to-day !' 

‘Oh ! I have  been  up  at  the  farm,  my  boys  ; 
And  I needn’t  say  how 
I doctored  a sow. 

And  all  for  the  love  of  the  Gipsy  boys.’" 

They  have  a dance,  and  a most  enjoy- 
able free  fight ; they  show  themselves  in 
their  true  colors,  as  innocent  of  a con- 
science or  a soul  as  Panurge  ; as  utterly 
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devoid  of  morality,  shame,  or  religion  as 
any  animal  of  the  field ; they  live  in 
terror  of  the  law,  and  lament  the  absence 
of  friends  who  are  in  trouble  : 

■'  You  knows  Mat  Lovell,  sir,  of  course, 

Who  lost  his  wife  some  years  ago? 

He's  look  for  stealin’  of  a horse, 

-And  got  three  years  for  doin’  so. 

“But— hang  them  magistrates,  I say  ! — 

By  my  dead  father  this  I swears ; 

The  chap  as  took  that  horse  away 
.Ain’t  in  the  shirt  that  Matthew  wears! 

“Why  didn’t  I give  evidence. 

If  I knew  that?  Ah  I there’s  the  rub  ; 

1 couldn’t  speak  for  the  defence, 

'Gw  my  old  mtiH  had  doiu  the  job, 

" He  oughler  proved  a hali  bi. 

Said  where  he’d  been  and  what  about  ? 
Poor  fellow  I Ah  I he  dursn’t  try ; 

They'd  hang  him  if  they  found  that  out." 

1 think  these  verses  unrivalled  in  their 
suggestiveness,  especially  the  last. 

Mr.  Leland’s  contributions  to  this 
unique  volume  partake  of  Professor  Palm- 
er's realism  and  Miss  Tuckey’s  sentiment. 
He  is  the  philosopher  of  Rommany  ; he 
thinis,  which  no  Gipsy  ever  did  yet. 
Thus, is  this  a likely  sort  of  thing  to  find 
in  Rommany  ? The  Gipsies,  turned  out 
of  one  encampment,  make  themselves 
equally  happy  in  another ; 

“And  as  they  settled  down  below, 

I could  but  think  upon  the  bliss 
Tirould  be  to  many  men  I know. 

To  move  as  lightly  ‘out  of  this.’ 

Out  of  this  life  of  ‘ morning  calls,’ 

And  weary  work  and  wasted  breath  ; 

These  prison  cells  of  pictured  walls. 

When  they  arc  always  ‘ bored  to  death.' " 

Charles  Leland  tells  his  stories — racy 
stories,  too,  most  of  them — with  the  en- 
train and  vigor  which  belong  to  him,  but 
he  adds  to  the  Gip.sy  narrative  that  inde- 
scribable touch  which  marks  the  Gorgio. 


He  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from  him- 
self. AVe  can  hardly  hope  that  the  Horn- 
many  folk  will  take  this  book  to  them- 
selves and  assimilate  its  contents.  That 
would  be  a literary  phenomenon  without 
a parallel.  Poems  have  been  w'ritten  in 
the  Creole  patois  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon, 
and  Trinidad,  but  the  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes  have  not  taken  to  singing  them. 
Still,  the  work  deserves  to  live  as  a monu- 
ment of  literary  ingenuity,  and  a tribute  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  Rommany  tongue. 

Before  many  years  the  book  will  be  a 
funeral  monument,  a sepulchre  in  which 
the  language  of  an  extinct  race  will  lie 
enshrined.  Our  grandchildren  will  never 
see  the  Gipsy  tent;  the  kettle — that 
kettle  which  suggests  unbounded  rich- 
ness of  flavor — slung  up  over  the  fire  of 
sticks ; the  barefooted,  brown  little  chil- 
dren ; the  black-eyed  “ juvas”;  the  old 
crone  who  hobbled  to  the  front,  equally 
ready  with  a blessing  or  a curse ; the 
donkey  and  the  cart.  AVhat  wdll  they 
sigh  after,  those  bereaved  grandchildren, 
when  their  civilisation  sits  heavy  as  lead 
upon  them,  heavier  than  dt  is  upon  us  ? 
In  these  times,  when  the  “ world  is  too 
much  with  us,"  we  can  tumour  thoughts 
to  the  careless  rovers  who  have  no  care 
about  getting  or  spending,  who  live  for 
the  day,  and  perish  like  the  leaves  ; but 
in  what  vague  envy  will  posterity  take 
refuge.  Perhaps  there  will  be  no  more 
leafy  lanes  allowed  by  farmers ; perhaps 
there  will  be  no  green  spaces  left  un- 
cultivated ; perhaps  there  will  be  no  for- 
est glades  in  England ; certainly,  and 
without  any  doubt,  there  will  be  no  more 
tramps,  Abraham  men,  routers,  or  Rom- 
many folk.  They  will  all  belong  to  that 
land  of  shadows  where  the  soulless  .Auto- 
lycus  chants  his  ditty. — Temple  Bar. 


VERSES  IN  OLD  FRENCH  FORMS. 

BV  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

I. — “On  London  Stones.” 

On  London  stones  I sometimes  sigh 
For  wider  green  and  bluer  sky ; — 

Too  oft  the  trembling  note  is  drowned 
In  this  huge  city’s  varied  sound ; — 
“Pure  song  is  country-bom” — I cry. 
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Then  comes  the  spring, — the  months  go  by. 

The  last  stray  swallows  seaward  fly ; 

And  I — I too  ! — no  more  am  found 
On  London  stpnes ! 

In  vain  ! — the  woods,  the  fields  deny 
That  clearer  strain  I fain  would  try ; 

■ Mine  is  an  urban  Muse,  and  bound 

By  some  strange  law  to  paven  ground  : 

Abroad  she  pouts ; — she  is  not  shy 
On  London  stones ! 

II. — Love's  Farewell. 

“No  more  ! ’’  I said  to  Love.  “ No  more  ! 

I scorn  your  baby-arts  to  know  ! 

Not  now  am  I as  once  of  yore ; 

My  brow  the  Sage’s  line  can  show !’’ 

“Farewell!”  he  laughed.  “Farewell!  I go!” — 

And  clove  the  air  with  fluttering  track. 

“ Farewell !”  he  cried  far  off ; — but  lo  ! 

He  sent  a Parthian  arrow  back ! 


III. — The  Beggars. 

“ Prin’ces  ! — and  you,  most  valorous, 

Nobles  and  Barons  of  all  degrees  ! 

Hearken  awhile  to  the  prayer  of  us, — 

Beggars  that  come  from  the  over-seas ! 

Nothing  we  ask  or  of  gold  or  fees ; 

Harry  us  not  with  the  hounds  we  pray; 

1.0, — for  the  surcote's  hem  we  seize, — 

Give  us — ah  ! give  us — but  Yesterday  !” 

“ Dames  most  delicate,  amorous! 

Daraosels  blithe  as  the  banded  bees ! 

Hearken  awhile  to  the  prayer  of  us, — 

Beggars  that  come  from  the  over-seas ! 

Nothing  we  ask  of  the  things  that  please ; 

Weary  are  we,  and  old,  and  gr.ay ; 

Lo, — for  we  clutch  and  we  clasp  your  knees, — 
Give  us — ah  ! give  us — but  Yesterday  !” 

“ Damoscls — Dames,  be  piteous  !” 

(But  the  dames  rode  fast  by  the  roadway  trees.) 
“ Hear  us,  O Knights  magnanimous !” 

(But  the  knights  pricked  on  in  their  panoplies.) 
Nothing  they  gat  or  of  hope  or  ease. 

But  only  to  beat  on  the  breast  and  say : — 

“ Life  we  dr.mk  to  the  dregs  and  lees ; 

Give  us — ah  ! give  us — but  Yesterday !” 

Envoy. 

Youth,  t.ike  heed  to  the  prayer  of  these ! 

Many  there  be  by  the  dusty  way, — 

Many  that  cry  to  the  rocks  and  seas 
“ Give  us — ah  ! give  us — but  Yesterday  !” 
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IV. — An  Antique  Ge.m. 

The  yone  thereof  was  green  ehrysoprasus, 

Engraven  thus  : — A blind  Philosopher, 

Under  the  broad  leaves  of  a platanus, 

Discoursed  of  Pluto  and  Diespiter. 

But  two  there  were  that  heedless  seemed  to  hear ; 

For,  by  the  first,  a rose-crowned  Shape  did  stand. 

That  twitched  his  robe,  and  drew  his  nerveless  hand  ; 

And,  by  the  next,  a Figure  veiled  as  night. 

Who  touched  him  with  imperious  command. 

And  Life  was  one^  and  Death  the  other  hight. 

Ei’cning  Hours. 


STUDIES  OF  MATTER  AND  LIFE. 
BY  HENRY  T.  SLACK.  F.G.S..  SEC.  R.M.S. 


The  discoveries  of  recent  science  hav  e 
greatly  affected  the  notions  we  are  able 
to  form  concerning  the  relations  of  force 
and  matter,  and  likewise  of  the  connec- 
tion between  physical  agencies  and 
manifestations  of  life.  In  studies  of 
this  description  we  are  struck  with  the 
amount  of  force  that  lies  jrotentially  in 
extremely  minute  quantities  of  matter 
ready  for  vigorous  action  the  moment 
the  tight  stimulus  is  applied,  and  by  the 
way  in  which  quickness  of  motion  makes 
up  for  smallness  of  weight.  The  physi- 
cal inquirer  is  not  obliged  to  tarry  for 
the  curious  and  important  investigations 
of  the  metaphysician ; he  need  not 
attempt  to  settle  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions— what  is  matter } and  what  is 
force.’ — in  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
either.  To  the  experimentalist,  matter  is 
known  by  what  it  does  ; and  whether  the 
problem  before  him  relate  to  mechan- 
ics, chemistry’,  electricity,  light,  heat,  or 
gravitation,  it  is  with  matter  in  motion 
and  exhibiting  force,  because  in  motion, 
that  he  has  to  deal.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  physical  processes  and 
manifestations  of  life,  though  we  seem  no 
nearer  than  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
when  we  try  to  understand  the  connec- 
tion between  motions  of  particles  and  the 
phenomena  of  feeling  and  thought. 

Light,  heat,  electricity  in  its  various 
forms,  chemical  force  and  nerve  force, 
are  not  only  now  classified  as  “ modes  of 
motion,”  but  the  motion  in  each  mani- 
festation of  these  forces  appears  to  be 
wave  motion ; and  it  is  probable  that 
gravitation,  the  correlation  of  which  with 
other  forces  is  not  yet  established,  may 


at  last  be  found  to  be  a wave  motion 
also.  In  wave  motion  each  particle 
moves  pendulum-wise,  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a small  curve,  transmitting 
the  motion  to  the  particles  before  it  in 
more  or  less  rapid  succession,  the 
motion  becoming  weaker  as  the  ori- 
ginal impulse  is  divided  amongst  more 
and  more  particles,  until  at  last  it 
is  so  enfeebled  that  it  cannot  be  ob- 
served. The  common  illustration  of 
throwing  a stone  in  a stilt  jjond  and 
watching  how,  as  the  outward  circling 
wavelets  sjjread,  they  grow  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  if  the  sjjace  is  large  enough, 
at  last  seem  lost  in  the  calm  beyond — 
this  affords  a good  notion  to  begin  with 
of  wave  fonns  and  wave  force  ; but  sup- 
pose, instead  of  a stcne  striking  the  sur- 
face of  water,  a sudden  explosion  took 
place  of  a particle  of  dynamite  at  some 
depth  below.  Here  we  should  have 
waves  in  all  directions,  ascending,  de- 
scending, and  spreading  on  every  side. 
Such  waves  would  bear  somewhat  the 
relation  to  the  pond-waves  that  a well- 
known  toy  composed  of  balls  within 
balls  would  do  to  a mere  section  of  the 
whole  concern.  Wave  beyond  wave  in 
consecutive  series,  spreading  in  all  di- 
rections from  a point,  must  be  conceived 
as  spherical  shells  one  outside  the  other 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  each  expand- 
ing and  contracting  within  narrower 
limits,  and  sending  the  wave  force  and 
the  wave  form  onwards  to  an  indefinite 
extent. 

The  quantities  of  m.atter  acted  upon 
by  these  wave  forces  may  be  very  small, 
and  yet  the  power  exerted  very  great. 
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Thus  “ Faraday  found  the  quantity  of- 
cfectricity  disengaged  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a single  grain  of  water  in  a voltaic 
cell  to  be  equal  to  that  liberated  in 
800,000  discharges  of  the  great  Leyden 
battery  of  the  Royal  Institution.  This, 
if  concentrated  in  a single  discharge, 
would  be  equal  to  a flash  of  lightning. 
He  also  estimated  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity liberated  by  the  chemical  action 
of  a single  grain  of  water  on  four  grains 
of  zinc  to  be  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  a 
jjowerful  thunderstorm.”  * Tyndall  him- 
self also  beautifully  illustrates  this  sub- 
ject in  his  remark  : “ I have  seen  snow- 
flakes descending  so  softly  as  not  to  hurt 
the  fragile  spangles  of  which  they  were 
composed  ; yet  to  produce  from  aqueous 
vapor  a quantity  which  a child  could 
carry  of  that  tender  material,  demands 
an  exertion  of  energy  competent  to 
gather  up  the  shattered  blocks  of  the 
largest  stone  avalanche  I have  ever  seen, 
.and  pitch  them  twice  the  height  from 
which  they  fell.”t 

When  galvanic  electricity  is  employed 
to  decompose  water,  the  constituent 
elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  not 
merely  allmved  to  separate,  but  they  are 
pulled  apart  with  great  force,  and  Gas- 
siot  showed  that  if  the  water  were  con- 
fined in  iron  bottles  an  inch  thick,  a small 
battery  gave  force  enough  to  split  them 
asunder.  The  directive  force  which  the 
particles  of  water  obey  in  the  act  of 
freezing,  and  which  leads  to  its  expan- 
sion, has  similar  power ; and,  as  is  well 
known,  a very  small  quantity  of  water  will 
burst  a strong  shell  or  split  a great  rock. 

.Although  heat  sets  the  molecules  of 
all  sorts  of  matter  in  motion,  not  purely 
wave  motion,  it  comes  to  us  in  a wave 
motion  from  the  sun,  conveyed  like  light 
by  a material  so  attenuated  as  almost  to 
reach  the  supposed  condition  of  spiritual 
existence.  This  ether  of  space,  which 
we  c.an  neither  sec  nor  feel,  approxi- 
mates to  the  conception,  if  such  can  be 
formed,  of  an  immaterial  substance.  It 
must  be  so  thin,  and  so  light,  that  an  in- 
conceivable quantity  would  be  required 
to  weigh  a pound,  and  yet  when  in 
motion  the  marvellous  speed  of  its  oscil- 
lations enables  it  to  exert  gigantic  force. 


• Tviul.ill,  “Notes  on  Electricity,”  p.  15. 
t “ Heat  as  a Mode  of  Motion,”  4th  edit.  p. 
M7- 
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It  can  act  so  mildly  that  we  are  utterly 
unconscious  that  any  substance  strikes 
our  eye  when  we  see,  or  have  a sensation 
of.  violet  light,  in  consequence  of  700 
million  millions  of  its  minute  waves 
dashing  against  it  in  a second.  But 
light  can  also  cause  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen to  rush  together  with  enormous 
force,  and  it  can  instantly  tear  to  pieces 
chemical  compounds  held  together  by 
forces  equivalent  to  prodigious  mechani- 
cal powers. 

Professor  Josiah  Cooke  reckons  that 
if  this  ether  (of  whose  existence  he  is 
not  quite  satisfied)  were  as  dense  as 
common  air,  it  would  resist  pressure  on 
each  square  inch  of  seventeen  million 
million  pounds,  just  as  air  balances  one 
of  about  15  lbs.  without  suffering  com- 
pression. He  also  tells  us  that  if  we 
could  confine  ether  in  a cylindrical 
vessel  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
pressure,  and  put  upon  it  “ a cubic 
mile  of  granite  rock,  it  would  only  con- 
dense the  ether  to  about  the  s.ame  den- 
sity as  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.”  * 

In  conse<pience  of  its  wonderful  elas- 
ticity, ether  can  convey  light  waves 
about  a million  times  quicker  than  air 
can  convey  sound  waves,  and  some  of 
the  pulsations  that  reach  us  from  the 
sun,  and  which  lie  beyond  the  violet  end 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  must  make  their 
extremely  short  wave  oscillations  much 
quicker  than  the  700  millions  of  millions 
of  violet  light.  Should,  contrary  to  pro- 
b.ibilities,  the  theory  that  space  is  filled 
with  ether,  and  that  ether  has  the  pro- 
perties mentioned,  be  ultimately  found 
untcn.ible,  the  measures  of  wave  lengths 
and  wave  velocities  must  still  refer  to 
something  positively  existing.  Light 
comes  to  us  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of 
about  190!  millions  of  miles  in  a second, 
whatever  it  is  ; and  when  physicists  say 
a wave  of  red  light  is  about  Jinr  of 
inch  long,  and  a violet  one  about  Trisu 
long.no  doubter  of  the  existence  of  ether, 
like  Professor  Cooke,  hesitates  to  assume 
that  they  are  quantities  of  something. 


* “The  New  Chemistry,"  p.  23. 
f The  exact  distance  can  never  be  known 
as  some  residual  error  is  unavoidable.  When 
all  the  Transit  of  Venus  calculations  are  fin- 
ished and  compared  with  the  experimental 
methods  adopted  in  Paris,  the  average  result 
will  probably  be  not  far  from  190  millions. 
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The  probabilities  are,  however,  enor- 
mously in  favor  of  the  theory  that  as- 
cribes certain  properties  to  ether,  and 
that  light  and  heat  consist  in  its  undula- 
tions. All  known  facts  coincide  abso- 
lutely with  this  theory,  and  it  has  been  the 
means  of  leading  physicists  and  mathe- 
maticians to  fresh  discoveries. 

^\'hat  is  this  ether,  that  it  possesses  pro- 
perties so  extraordinar>%  and  that,  to 
speak  in  common  language,  a mere 
nothing  of  it  in  point  of  quantity  can  be 
the  source  or  the  vehicle  of  enormous 
powers  ? Professor  Tyndall  says  it  must 
be  a material  substance,  but  perhaps  not 
a form  of  ordinary  matter.  If  it  is  com- 
posed like  common  matter,  its  particles  or 
molecules  do  not  touch ; and  in  that 
case  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  a still  more  subtle  kind 
of  matter  filling  up  the  interspaces.  If 
it  be  matter  not  divided  into  atoms  or 
molecules,  but  continuous,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  that  it  will  exhibit  many 
properties  and  peculiarities  not  yet  dis- 
covered, differentiating  it  from  matter  in 
ordinar)'  forms. 

Faraday  followed  Newton  in  feeling 
an  invincible  objection  to  the  notion 
that  matter  could  act  through  empty 
spaces,  and,  as  we  find  in  his  life  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  he  was  fond  of  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  a letter  of  New- 
ton to  Bentley: — “ That  gravity  should  be 
innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter, 
so  that  one  body  may  act  upon  another 
at  a distance  through  a vacuum,  and 
without  the  mediation  of  anything  else, 
by  and  through  which  this  action  and 
force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  an- 
other is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I 
believe  no  man  who  has,  in  philosophical 
matters,  a competent  faculty  of  thinking, 
can  ever  fall  into  it.  Gravity  must  be 
caused  by  an  agent  acting  constantly 
according  to  certain  laws ; but  whether 
this  agent  be  material  or  immaterial,  I 
have  left  to  the  consideration  of  my 
readers.” 

Faraday’s  own  views  on  this  subject 
were  never  very  clear  to  other  people. 
He  recognised  “ lines  of  force,”  and 
spoke  of  “ atoms”  as  centres  of  force, 
and  not  as  so  many  little  bodies  sur- 
rounded by  forces.  The  force  was  the 
atom  extending  indefinitely  in  all  direc- 
tions. According  to  these  conceptions, 
“ water  is  not  two  particles  of  oxygen 


(and  hydrogen)  side  by  side,  but  two 
spheres  of  power  mutually  penetrated, 
the  centres  even  coinciding.”*  In  the 
same  place  he  said,  “ The  force  or  forces 
constitute  matter ; there  is  no  space 
between  the  particles  distinct  from  the 
particles  of  matter.” 

We  need  not  for  present  purposes 
pursue  these  speculations  further.  The 
wave  forces  mentioned  communicate 
immense  velocities  to  the  molecules  of 
matter,  and  these  velocities  are,  in  fact, 
their  powers.  A gas — or  common  air, 
which  is  a mixture  of  gases — resists  pres- 
sure and  exerts  pressure,  because  its  par- 
ticles are  in  vigorous,  rapid,  and  cease- 
less motion.  Substances  that  are  trans- 
lucent, or  transcalorescent,  are  so  com- 
posed that  ether  waves  go  through  them 
as  water  goes  through  a sieve.  Bodies 
that  do  not  allow  light  or  heat  to  pass  in 
this  way,  have  their  molecules  set  in 
motion  by  the  impulse  of  the  ether  waves, 
and  thus  new  forms  of  force  are  gene- 
rated. 

Tyndall’s  beautiful  experiments  on  the 
powers  of  various  substances  to  absorb 
heat  and  stop  its  radiation  offer  most  in- 
structive instances  of  the  power  exerted 
by  small  quantities  of  matter.  Taking 
the  absorption  of  one  atmosphere  of 
common  air  to  be  unity  (1),  it  was  found 
that  this  power  was  augmented  thirty- 
fold when  the  same  quantity  of  air  was 
permeated  by  a little  vapor  of  patch- 
ouli ; lavender  vapor  raised  it  to  60 
times,  camomiles  to  87,  cassia  to  109, 
and  aniseed  to  372.  Upon  these  results 
Tyndall  remarks  “that  the  number  of 
atoms  in  the  tube  (experimented  with) 
must  be  regarded  as  almost  infinite  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  odors. 
. . . It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the 
quantities  of  matter  implicated  in  these 
results.  Probably  they  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  millions  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  pressure  of  ordinary  air.  Thus — 
The  sweet  South 

That  breathes  upon  a bank  of  violets. 

Stealing  and  giving  odor, 

owes  its  sweetness  to  an  agent  which, 
though  almost  infinitely  attenuated,  may 
be  more  potent  as  an  intercepter  of 
terrestri.il  radiation  than  the  entire  at- 
mosphere from  bank  to  sky.”  + 


* "Life  of  Faraday,"  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
f Tyndall,  " Heat  as  a Mode  of  .Motion." 
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Wherever  we  find  power  e.xhibited, 
matter  is  in  motion,  and  if  the  quantity 
of  matter  is  infinitely  small,  and  yet  the 
power  great,  it  is  because  the  motion  is 
infinitely  quick.  The  waves  of  chemical 
force  streaming  from  the  sun  are  very 
short,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  acting 
in  each  oscillation,  and  tapping  at  the 
molecules  on  which  it  acts  is  inconceiv- 
ably minute,  but  the  taps  are  as  incon- 
ceivably numerous  and  rapid.  They  are 
also  rhythmical,  and  we  know  how  the 
stone  walls  of  a large  building  may  be 
set  in  vibrating  motion  when  an  organ 
tone  ol  the  right  pitch  impels  air  waves 
to  go  on  tap,  tap,  tapping  till  the  whole 
fabric  shakes. 

We  learn  from  these  and  similar  facts 
that  the  wave  forces  can  give  great 
powers  to  infinitesimally  small  portions 
of  matter,  and  that,  as  we  are  not  able  to 
place  any  limit  that  we  can  comprehend 
to  the  pos.sible  velocities  of  atoms  and 
molecules,  so  we  are  not  able  to  assign 
any  limit  to  the  minuteness  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  e.xercise  of 
effective  force. 

ISecquerel  has  shown  thaf  when  a 
membrane  is  moistened  on  each  side  by 
a dift’erent  liquid,  an  electric  wave  force 
is  set  up,  able  to  effect  chemical  decom- 
position. Thus  the  minutest  part  of  the 
minutest  gland,  or  of  the  sinalieSt  organ- 
ism that  is  capalde  of  assimilating  external 
matter,  is  enabled  to  change  the  chemical 
condition,  and  pull  asunder  molecules  or 
atoms  that  would  resist  the  mechanical 
force  of  a steam-engine  or  a hydraulic 
press. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  chance  of 
seeing  the  ultimate  atoms  or  molecules  of 
matter.  Chemists  use  the  term  mole- 
cule to  denote  the  smallest  quantity  of 
any  substance  capable  of  existing  alone  ; 
but  the  definition  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
because  they  have  reason  to  believe  there 
are  many  compound  molecules  that  only 
exist  in  jiarts  of  more  complicated  com- 
binations. Could  we,  by  help  of  any 
apparatus,  see  ultimate  molecules,  the 
sight  would  be  an  astounding  one ; for 
an  extremely  minute  portion  of  any  sub- 
stance, however  solid  and  quiet  it  might 
appear  to  ordinary  vision,  would  be 
exhibited  to  us  as  composed  of  infinitely 
more  particles  than  all  the  .stars  we 
can  perceive  in  a clear  sky,  and  all  in 
motions  as  harmonious  as  those  of  the 
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celestial  bodies.  When  either  com])osi- 
tions  or  decompositions  are  going  on  we 
should  see  hosts,  by  the  myriad,  rushing 
together,  or  springing  apart,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Eternal  motion  is  the  condi- 
tion of  life,  whether  of  the  smallest  unit 
or  of  the  entire  universe.  Nature,  as 
Humboldt  said,  is  ever  arranging  herself 
in  new  forms,  and  absolute  stillness  would 
be  cessation  of  being. 

The  limits  of  visibility  was  one  of  the 
topics  brought  before  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society  in  February  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  in  a remarkably 
able,  and  admirable.  Annual  Address.* 
Omitting  the  estimation  of  unavoidable 
errors  in  the  construction  of  microscopi- 
cal apparatus,  and  referring  to  researches, 
by  Pigotl,  Helmholtz,  and  Woodward,  it 
seems  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
the  most  favorable  objects — alternate 
dark  and  bright  lines  such  as  in  No- 
bert's  test-plates — when  they  are  as  near 
each  other  as  to  be  only  of  an 

inch  apart,  provided  that  several  circum- 
stances, which  need  not  now  be  ex- 
plained, are  favorable.  Minute  sphe- 
rules of  about  xs-J-nr  to  niysmr  of  an 
inch  may  also  be  seen  if  their  refractive 
jiower  differs  sufficiently  from  the  fluid, 
or  other  medium  in  which  they  are 
immersed.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed 
that  few  objects  less  than  ns-iinr  of  an' 
inch  in  diameter  can  be  seen  ; and  of 
that  size  those  only  that  are  favorably 
placed.  Mr.  Sorby  proceeded  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  relation  this  power  of  mi- 
croscopically assisted  vision  bears  to  the 
probable  size  of  molecules  of  matter. 
He  cited  the  results  obtained  by  Stoney, 
Thompson,  and  Clerk-Maxwell,  in  at- 
tempts to  calculate  from  different  data 
the  number  of  ultimate  atoms  in  a given 
volume  of  any  permanent  and  perfect 
gas  at  o°  C.  and  a pressure  of  one  atmos- 
l>liere.  Thompson  assigns  as  the  greatest 
possible  limit  98,320,000,000,000  in  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  cube,  which  is 
Ttnrs'n'ffocnnr  of  one  cubic  inch.  Clerk- 
>laxwell,  estimating  the  true  number 
indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  inter- 
diffusion  of  gases,  made  it  311,000,000; 
and  Stoney,  from  his  point  of  view, 
1,901,000,000,000.  The  mean  of  these 
numbers  is  50,260,000,000,000.  In  a 


* See  “ Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,” 
for  March  1876. 
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letter  received  by  the  writer  from  Mr. 
Sorby,  since  the  publication  of  his  ad- 
dress in  the  " Monthly  Microscopical 
Journal  " for  March,  he  assigns  double 
weight  to  Clerk-Maxwell’s  calculations, 
for  reasons  that  we  need  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain, and  considers  the  number  of  atoms 
in  a cubic  roVir  '"ch  of  gas  to  be 
about  6,000,000,000,000,  and  that  in  the 
same  space  of  liquid  water  the  number 
of  water  atoms  would  be  3,700,000,000,- 
000,000. 

Water  is  essential  to  organic  life  : if 
an  organism  is  thoroughly  deprived  of 
it,  death  ensues,  though  some  creatures 
may  be  dried  so  as  not  to  exhibit  the 
least  appearance  of  moisture,  then  pass 
into  a dormant  state,  and  become  active 
again  when  more  water  and  an  appro- 
priate temperature  are  supplied.  The 
common  rotifer  and  the  Anguillula  tri- 
tici  have  this  property,  and  it  is  exhibit- 
ed to  some  extent  by  that  curious  verte- 
brate, the  Mud  Fish,  which  survives  an 
amount  of  drying  that  would  be  fatal  to 
most  animals  as  highly  organised,  though 
the  baked  mud  in  which  it  passes  the  hot 
dry  season  apirears  to  prevent  the  desic- 
cation from  being  carried  too  far  for 
continuance  of  quiescent  life. 

If  we  say  water  is  so  valuable  to 
organic  creatures  on  account  of  its  dis- 
solving so  many  substances  they  need  to 
be  supplied  with  in  a fluid  state,  we  may 
be  asked  why  water  has  such  power,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  they  depend  upon 
the  immense  number  of  its  molecules,  as 
well  as  upon  their  mode  of  aggregation. 
Each  atom  or  molecule  in  motion  tends 
to  set  adjacent  atoms  or  molecules  in 
similar  motion  ; and  a great  number  of 
small  impulses,  rhythmically  repeated, 
easily  set  considerable  masses  of  such 
bodies  in  fresh  motions,  differing  more  or 
less  from  those  which  belong  to  their  own 
constitution.  A child  with  a little  ham- 
mer, tapping  at  a great  log  of  wood,  will 
in  time  set  all  the  particles  vibrating, 
and  though  each  particle  may  move  only 
through  a small  fraction  of  an  inch, 
when  the  whole  log  vibrates,  the  total 
quantity  of  motion  is  enormous,  because 
the  small  motion  of  each  particle  is  mul- 
tiplied by  millions  and  millions — that  is, 
by  all  the  particles  the  log  contains. 

.Among  the  complex  substances  which 
chemists  are  acquainted  with,  no  one 
could  be  named  more  important  to  orga- 
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nic  life  than  albumen,  which  we  all  know- 
in  the  condition  of  white  of  egg  ; and  its 
remarkable  powers  of  utility  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  plants  and 
animals  depends  upon  its  extremely 
complicated  structure.  It  contains  a 
multitude  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  It  is 
usually  found  slightly  alkaline ; and 
some  chemists,  like  Gerhardt,  consider 
white  of  egg  as  a definite  compound  of 
an  albumen  acid  with  sodic  hydrate,  and 
believe  other  sorts  of  albumen  have  an 
analogous  composition.  Omitting,  how- 
ever, the  alkali,  Mr.  Sorby  takes  as  a 
probable  composition  of  albumen  C„, 
H,,„  N,„  SO„;  the  letters  representing 
the  substance  above  named,  and  the 
figures  the  number  of  atoms  which  they 
contribute  to  the  structure.  M'ith  this 
view  of  albumen  he  finds  that  in  a 
cubic  TtiVolh  of  inch  of  horn  there  are 
about  71,000,000,000,000  molecules  of 
albumen.  A molecule  of  this  substance, 
though  much  larger  than  one  of  water,  is 
far  removed  by  its  minuteness  from  any 
possibility  of  human  vision  ; and  as  Mr. 
Sorby  explains  in  his  paper,  light  is  too 
coarse  a medium  to  enable  them  to  be 
seen,  even  if  we  could  add  sufficiently  to 
the  powers  of  our  microscopes. 

When  so  many  atoms  of  various  sub- 
stances are  built  up  together  to  form  a 
new  substance,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  arranged  in  groups,  each 
group  having  a definite  constitution,  and 
being  a distinct  entity,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  an  appointed  place  and  a defi- 
nite relation  to  the  whole.  Each  group 
may  be  regarded  as  a system  in  which 
the  atoms  composing  it  are  in  ceaseless 
motion,  exerting  force  upon  their  neigh- 
bors, and  keeping  within  certain  bounds, 
just  as  the  planets  do  that  circle  round 
the  sun.  Each  group  acts  as  a whole 
upon  other  groups,  and  thus  there  are 
motions  of  groups  as  well  as  motions  of 
atoms,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of 
keeping  within  bounds. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  wave  forces- 
of  which  we  have  spoken  have  great 
opportunities  of  effecting  changes  in, 
such  complex  structures.  One  form  or 
mode  of  wave  motion  may  strike  with  its 
myriad  pulsations  at  a group  of  atoms,, 
another  may  strike  at  certain  atonvs  in 
the  group,  and  by  such  means  some  atoms 
or  groups  may  be  thrown  out  of  their 
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courses,  and  then  the  rest  may  form  a 
new  pattern,  or,  if  suitable  atoms  of 
another  sort  are  at  hand,  may  take  them 
in  to  what  may  be  called  their  social  sys- 
tem, and  modify  it  accordingly. 

The  phenomena  of  the  nourishment 
and  growth  of  plants  and  animals  depend 
upon  actions  of  this  sort  brought  about 
by  the  wave  motions  of  heat,  li^ht,  elec- 
tricity, and  so  forth.  Reproduction  is,  as 
Claude  Bernard  explains,  intimately  con- 
nected with  nutrition.  A particle  capa- 
ble of  germination  or  growth  receives  an 
impulse  from  a particle  of  an  opposite 
sex,  that  is,  of  one  in  a different  mole- 
cular condition,  and  development  is 
stimulated  and  caused  to  take  place  so 
as  to  repeat  with  minor  variations  the 
parent  forms.  The  well-known  facts  of 
inheritance  show  that,  although  the 
female  germ  and  the  stinmlating  male 
element — the  ovule  and  pollen  grain  of 
a plant,  for  example — are  very  minute, 
they  are  big  enough  to  contain,  in  some 
form,  or  way,  forces  which  cause  all 
fresh  matter  that  is  assimilated  to  arrange 
itself  so  as  to  reproduce  a scries  of  parts 
repeating  for  generations  with  marvellous 
fidelity  the  parental  types. 

The  same  thing  is  noticed  with  animals 
in  which  the  same  species  or  the  same 
race  is  reproduced  from  one  generation 
to  another  with  remarkable  accuracy,  ex- 
tending to  minute  and  often  unexpected 
detail.  For  information  on  this  subject 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  works 
of  iDarwin  and  other  writers.  What  we 
have  now  to  consider  is  whether  the 
germ  particles  and  sperm  particles  can 
possibly  be  conceived  to  contain  enough 
molecules  built  up  in  definite  patterns,  so 
that,  as  Darwin  in  his  theory  of  Pange- 
nesis supposes,  they  can  supply  parents 
enough  to  enable  us  to  regard  each  por- 
tion of  a complex  organism,  plant  or 
animal,  as  composed  of  their  lineal  de- 
scendants. “If,”  says  Darwin,  “one  of  the 
simplest  Protozoa  be  formed,  as  appears 
under  the  microscope,  of  a small  mass  of 
homogeneous  gelatinous  matter,  a minute 
atom  thrown  off  from  any  part,  and  nou- 
rished under  favorable  circumstances, 
would  naturally  reproduce  the  whole ; but 
if  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  were  to 
differ  in  texture  from  the  central  portion, 
then  all  three  parts  would  have  to  throw 
off  atoms,  or  gemmules,  which,  when  ag- 
gregated by  mutual  affinity,  would  form 


either budsor  the  sexual  elements.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  view  may  be  extended  to 
one  of  the  higher  animals,  although  in 
this  case  many  thousands  of  gemmules 
must  be  thrown  off  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  body."* 

To  compose  a plant  under  this  theory, 
the  seed  must  contain  gemmules  which 
attract  suitable  matter  to  form  root 
fibres  ; other  gemmules  that  in  like  way 
cause  cells  to  grow  and  aggregate  to 
make  a fibrous  stem,  others  to  supply 
the  sap,  others  to  cause  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
finally  to  supply  the  ovule  and  the 
pollen  with  a complete  set  of  gemmules 
to  carry  on  the  process  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another ; and  as  certain  peculi- 
arities of  distant  ancestors  sometimes 
suddenly  appear  in  their  descendants, 
the  ancestral  gemmules  must  be  sufficient 
in  number  to  last  for  many  generations, 
or  they  must  act  as  parent  cells  and 
produce  other  cells. 

Mr.  Sorby  applied  himself  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  sought  to  find  what  quantity  of 
molecules  existed  in  the  qu.mtities  of 
matter  that  acts  as  germs  and  sperms. 
Supposing  each  gemmule  contained  a 
million  molecules  of  the  albuminous 
compound  that  is  the  physical  basis  of 
life,  Mr.  Sorby  finds  that  “ one  thousand 
such  gemmules  massed  together  would 
form  a sphere  just  distinctly  visible  with 
our  highest  and  best  magnifying  powers.” 
“ If,”  he  adds,  “ the  gemmules  were  of 
much  greater  or  much  less  magnitude,  it 
appears  to  me  very  probable  that  Dar- 
win's theory  would  break  down  from  two 
opposite  causes,  or  would  need  very 
considerable  modification,  because,  if 
much  greater,  their  number  would  be  too 
few  to  transmit  sufficiently  varied  char- 
acters, and  if  much  less,  they  would 
scarcely  contain  enough  of  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  to  have  a sufficiently 
varied  individual  character  to  transmit, 
since,  of  the  assumed  million  ultimate 
molecules,  only  eighteen  thousand  would 
be  of  a true  protoplasmic  nature,  the  rest 
being  water  in  molecular  combination.” 
Taking  the  toVt  of  itch  as  the  mean 
diameter  of  a single  mammalian  sperma- 
tozoon, Mr.  Sorby  calculates  it  might 
contain  2^  millions  of  such  gemmules. 


* “.Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica- 
tion,” vol.  ii.  chap,  xxvii. 
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and,  “ if  one  of  them  were  lost,  de- 
stroyed, or  fully  developed  at  the  rate  of 
one  in  each  second,  this  number  would 
be  exhausted  in  about  one  month  ; but 
since  a number  of  spermatozoa  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  produce  perfect  fertili- 
zation, it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that 
the  number  of  gemmules  introduced  into 
the  ovum  may  be  so  great  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  male  parent  may  be  very 
marked,  even  after  having  been,  as  re- 
gards particular  characters,  apparently 
dormant  for  many  years.” 

.\gain,  taking  the  germinal  vesicle  of 
the  mammalian  ovum  as  nW  °f  an  inch 
in  diameter,  “ it  might  contain  500  mil- 
lions of  gemmules,”  and  “ if  these  were 
lost  or  fully  developed  at  the  rate  of  one 
in  each  second,  this  number  would  not  be 
exhausted  until  after  a period  of  seven- 
teen years.”  If  the  whole  ovum,  about 
tJj  in  diameter,  were  all  gemmules,  the 
number  would  be  sufficient  to  last,  at 
this  rate  of  one  per  second,  for  5,600 
yean ! This  is,  however,  not  probable  ; 
but  Mr.  Sorby’s  remarks  have  completely 
removed  all  doubts  as  to  its  physical 
possibility  from  the  Darwinian  theory, 
and  they  prompt  us  to  a wonderful  con- 
ception of  the  powers  residing  in  mi- 
nute quantities  of  matter. 

The  student  of  nature  stands  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  infinities.  He 
can  imagine  no  bounds  to  space  or  time  ; 
see  no  traces  of  a beginning,  discover  no 
symptoms  of  an  end.  There  is  an  eter- 
nal flow  and  motion  throughout  the 
universe,  a ceaseless  change  from  power 
in  the  potential  to  power  in  the  active 
form,  and  back  again  from  the  active  to 
the  potential — nothing  added,  nothing 
stationary,  and  nothing  lest.  Such  is  the 
aspect  of  the  physical  world,  but  what  of 
the  world  of  thought  and  will  ? Here 
we  pause  before  a door  of  difficulty,  and 
have  no  key  to  open.  Let  Du  Bois- 
keymond  point  it  out : — 

“ Suppose  we  had  arrived  at  an  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  human  brain, 
or  even  of  an  analogous  organ  in  an  infe- 
rior creature  whose  intellectual  activity 
was  limited  to  the  sensations  of  well- 
being and  discomfort.  So  far  as  regards 
the  material  phenomena  of  the  brain  our 
comprehension  would  be  perfect,  and 
our  intellectual  need  to  seek  for  causes 
would  be  satisfied  in  the  same  decree  as 
it  would  be  in  regard  to  contraction  and 


secretion,  if  we  possessed  astronomical 
knowledge  of  a muscle  and  a gland. 
The  involuntary  acts  which  emanate 
from  nervous  centres,  without  being 
necessarily  connected  with  sensations, 
such  as  reflex  and  associated  movements, 
respiration,  tonicity,  and  lastly,  the  nu- 
trition of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
would  be  entirely  known  to  us.  It 
would  be  the  same  with  the  material 
changes  that  always  coincide  with  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  and  which  probably 
are  conditions  indispensable  to  them. 
And  surely  it  would  be  a great  triumph 
of  science  if  we  could  affirm  that  such 
intellectual  phenomenon  was  accompa- 
nied with  certain  movements  of  atoms  in 
certain  ganglionic  cells  and  certain  nerve 
tubes.  What  could  be  more  interesting 
than  to  direct  our  intellectual  vision 
inwards,  and  sec  the  cerebral  mechanism 
in  motion  corresponding  with  an  opera- 
tion of  arithmetic,  as  we  can  watch  that 
of  a calculating  machine;  or  to  perceive 
what  rhythmical  movement  of  the  atoms 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  corresponds  with  the 
pleasure  we  feel  from  musical  harmony ; 
what  eddying  currents  of  the  like  atoms 
attend  the  acme  of  delight,  and  what 
molecular  tempests  accompany  the  hor- 
rible suffering  that  ensues  from  irritation 
of  the  trigerminal  nerve  . . . ; but  as 
regards  the  mental  phenomena  them- 
selves, it  is  easy  to  see  that,  after  acquir- 
ing an  astronomical  knowledge  of  the 
brain,  they  would  remain  just  as  incom- 
prehensible as  they  are  now.  In  spite  of 
such  knowledge,  we  should  be  arrested 
by  those  phenomena  as  things  that  are 
incommensurable.  The  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  brain  to  which  we  can 
aspire  would  only  reveal  to  us  matter  in 
movement ; but  no  arrangement,  and  no 
movement  of  material  particles,  can  form 
a bridge  to  conduct  us  into  the  domain 
of  intelligence.  Motion  can  produce 
nothing  but  motion,  or  enter  into  the 
condition  of  potentiM  energy.  Potential 
energy  in  its  turn  can  produce  nothing 
besides  motion,  the  maintenance  of  an 
equilibrium,  the  exertion  of  pressure  on 
tmetion.  The  total  quantity  of  energy 
remains  always  the  same.  In  the  mate- 
rial world  nothing  can  go  beyond  this 
law,  and  nothing  can  do  less  than  it 
requires.  The  mechanical  effect  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  mechanical  cause 
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that  exhausts  itself  in  producing  it.  ing  in  a sufficient  reason.  These  pheno- 
Thus  the  intellectual  phenomena  which  mena  remain  outside  the  physical  law  of 
flow  from  the  brain  beside  of,  but  in  causality,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  render 
addition  to,  the  material  changes  that  them  incomprehensible.”* — Popular  Sti- 
occur  in  it,  are,  to  our  intelligence,  want-  ence  Rcvino. 
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The  ‘ wooden  walls  ’ of  Old  England 
are  declared  to  be  wholly  useless  for 
naval  attack  or  defence.  Nothing  will 
now  do  but  vessels  coated  with  thick 
iron  plates,  and  carrying  guns  of  enor- 
mous dimensions.  Very  good  ; but  here 
comes  the  dilemma.  Some  other  nations 
are  just  as  able  and  disposed  to  adopt 
these  ponderous  and  costly  novelties  as 
England.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
now  going  on  an  extraordinary  rivalry  as 
to  who  shall  have  the  thickest  annor- 
plated  war-vessels  and  the  bigge.st  en- 
gines of  destruction.  It  is  altogether 
a queer  struggle,  dating  from  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  guns  of 
large  size  began  to  be  experimentally 
made,  before  there  Were  suitably  strong 
ships  ready  to  receive  them.  Nasmyth’s 
big  gun  was  the  talk  of  its  time  ; Hors- 
fall's gun  was  looked  upon  as  a marvel, 
becau.se  it  could  fire  a ball  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  through  four 
and  a quarter  inches  of  iron  ; and  Clay’s 
gun  triumphed  with  a three-hundred- 
pound  shot.  Then  came  the  beautiful 
inventions  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  carrying  the  art 
of  gun-construction  to  a degiee  of  per- 
fection never  before  attained.  Next 
occurred  the  American  Civil  War,  which 
startled  our  Admiralty  by  shewing  that 
no  ship  whatever,  unless  thickly  jacketed 
with  plates  of  iron,  could  resist  the  shots 
fired  by  the  Monitor  class  of  vessels. 
Therefore,  we  rushed  into  two  expen- 
sive adventures  at  once — building  Moni- 
tors armed  with  a small  number  of  very 
heavy  guns  ; and  clothing  a large  num- 
ber of  our  ships,  some  timber-built  and 
some  iron-built,  with  armor-plates.  As, 
happily,  we  have  not  had  to  fight  any 
great  naval  battle  for  twenty  years,  we 
could  not  try  our  big  guns  against  an 
enemy’s  ships ; and,  therefore,  t.irgets 
were  built  up  for  the  shot  to  bang  away 
upon.  Meanwhile,  the  navy-yards  were 
required  to  construct  ships  of  war  that 
would  carry  the  largest  guns  mechanical 


skill  could  produce,  and  the  thickest 
armor-plates  that  Sheffield  could  send 
forth.  So  matters  have  gone  on  year 
after  year ; ships,  guns,  shot,  and  armor- 
plates  aiding  in  the  struggle  to  determine 
whether  the  attacking  power  can  be 
made  greater  than  the  defensive,  or  the 
defensive  greater  than  the  attacking. 

Loud  was  the  jubilation  when,  after 
the  construction  of  several  half-clad 
ships  of  the  Warrior  class,  the  Admi- 
ralty set  afloat  three  fully  plated  iron- 
clads of  the  Afinotaur  class,  with  the 
enormous  length  of  four  hundred  feet. 
It  was  fondly  believed  that  no  fighting- 
ships  in  the  world  would  ever  excel  these. 
Experience  showed,  however,  that  such 
very  long  ships  are  not  handy  for  steer- 
ing and  turning ; and  the  Admiralty 
adopted  a shorter  st.andard  for  the 
Hercules  and  Beilerophon.  Then  came 
Captain  Cowper  Coles's  revolving  turrets 
in  which  to  place  the  guns,  instead  of 
ranging  them  broadside.  Then  the  an- 
nouncement by  Sheffield  firms  that,  by 
rolling  instead  of  hammering,  they  could 
produce  armor-plates  tougher  and 
thicker  than  any  before  known.  Then 
the  completion  of  magnificent  arrange- 
ments at  Woolwich  whereby  the  Fraser 
guns  (a  modification  of  the  Armstrong) 
could  be  made  of  vast  size  and  enormous 
strength,  on  account  of  being  wholly 
wrought,  not  cast.  The  ‘ Woolwich 
Infant  ’ has  become  a favorite  epithet 
for  the  monster  gun  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  a most  extraordinary  sight  was 
presented  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  when 
he  visited  our  great  Arsenal  in  1874,10 
the  ‘ Infant  School,’  where  were  ranged 
a selection  from  all  the  great  modem 
guns  that  Woolwich  could  shew'. 

And  so  matters  went  on  stage  by  stage 
— ships,  armor,  guns,  and  shot  becom- 
ing alike  larger  and  more  powerful — 
until  the  momentous  days  of  the  Drvas- 


• Du-Bois  Reymond,  “ Revue  Scientifique,” 
Ocl.  10,  1874,  p.  342. 
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tation  arrived.  Men  really  did  think 
that  at  length  we  had  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  destructive  and  defensive  force 
combined,  that  further  progress  would 
hardly  be  sought.  We  shall  see  present- 
ly how  far  this  supposition  was  correct ; 
meanwhile  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
account  of  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween this  famous  iron-clad  and  those 
that  preceded  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  1869,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  all  the 
pomp  that  usually  distinguishes  such  a 
ceremony,  laid  the  first  keel-piece  of  the 
Devastation  at  Portsmouth.  The  theory 
of  very'  long  iron-clads  had  gone  so 
much  out  of  favor,  that  the  length  of  the 
Devastation  was  settled  at  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet — more  than  a hun- 
dred feet  shorter  than  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors ; the  breadth  sixty-two  feet, 
rather  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  length. 
Its  displacement — that  is,  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  it  displaces — exceeds 
nine  thousand  tons ; and  the  steam 
engines  arc  capable  of  working  up  to  six 
thousand  horse-power.  An  ugly  affair  it 
is,  without  any  masts  proper,  having  a 
mass  of  ironwork  on  deck  which  would 
have  puzzled  Nelson  or  Howe  beyond 
measure.  This  ironwork  marks  the 
strange  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  armament  of 
sucli  vessels.  The  earlier  iron-clads  were 
broadsides,  with  a horizontal  row  of  big 
guns  peeping  out  on  each  side.  Then 
came  the  revolving  turret  on  a flat  ship 
rising  but  a very  little  way  above  the 
surface  of  the  water — a ‘ cheese-box  on  a 
raft,’  as  some  one  called  it,  with  two 
enormous  guns  mounted  in  the  ‘ cheese- 
box.’  After  various  modifications  and 
combinations  of  the  broadside  and 
the  turret,  Mr.  Reed,  the  Chief  Con- 
structor for  the  navy,  introduced  some- 
thing new  in  the  Devastation.  There 
is  a kind  of  armored  wall  inclosing  a 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  deck  ; 
the  space  occupies  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  length,  and  one-half  the  breadth 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  deck,  and  the 
iron  wall  around  it  is  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  Within  this  space  are  two  turrets 
or  circular  towers,  and  various  structures 
and  gangways  conected  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship  and  the  accommodation 
of  the  officers  and  crew.  Each  turret 
rotates,  not  on  a central  spindle,  but  on 


numerous  rollers  which  work  on  the 
deck  ; and  each,  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
contains  two  ‘ Woolwich  Infants  ’ of 
formidable  character.  No  wonder  that 
the  entire  mass  has  been  compared  to 
‘ a raft  with  a heavy  deck-load  in  the 
centre.’  Upwards  of  twenty  steam- 
engines  are  provided  for  working  the 
ship  in  various  ways. 

We  have  said  little  yet  about  its 
armor  and  armament.  When  the  De- 
vastation had  been  a few  months  in 
hand,  the  nation  was  distressed  by  the 
loss  of  the  costly  turret-ship  Captain,  with 
all  hands — including  Captain  Coles  him- 
self ; and  the  Admiralty  caused  a thor- 
ough investigation  to  lie  made  into  the 
probable  meiits  of  the  different  classes  of 
iron-clad.  The  result  was  favorable  to 
the  Devastation,  but  certain  changes  of 
plan  were  deemed  desirable.  When  laid 
down,  it  was  believed  that  the  armor 
would  resist  the  shot  of  a twenty-five- 
ton  gun,  the  largest  at  that  time  ven- 
tured on  in  any  navy ; but  improved 
gunpowder,  in  cubes,  called  ‘ pebble-pow- 
der,’ had  so  increased  the  velocity  and 
force  of  the  shot  as  to  render  greater  re- 
sisting power  necessary,  and  so  xhe  Devas- 
tation was  clothed  with  armor  no  less 
than  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  carried 
down  five  feet  below  the  water-line  ; the 
turrets  have  armor  averaging  thirteen 
inches  thick  ; while  the  wall  or  bre.ast- 
work  around  the  inclosed  space  on  deck 
is  also  fonned  of  armor-plates.  Compare 
this  with  the  five-inch  armor  of  the 
once-mighty  Warrior  and  Minotaur,  and 
we  see  what  a stride  has  been  made  ; no 
wonder  that  such  a ship  displaces  nine 
thousand  tons  of  water  ! Two  guns  of 
thirty-five  tons  were  planned  for  each 
turret ; but  by  introducing  hydraulic 
gear  for  moving  the  turrets  and  their 
contents,  thirty-eight-ton  guns  have  been 
introduced — the  heaviest  adopted  down 
to  the  time  at  which  we  are  writing,  with 
a twelve-inch  bore,  carrying  a seven- 
hundred-pound  shot.  The  Thunderer 
and  the  Devastation  are  sister  ships  (if 
such  savage  monsters  deserve  to  be 
called  by  so  gentle  a name  as  sister) ; 
and  with  alterations  gradually  made, 
they  are  approaching  the  maximum  of 
twelve-inch  armor  at  the  sides,  fourteen- 
inch  armor  around  the  turrets,- carrjing 
two  guns  in  each  turret,  the  guns  thirty- 
eight  tons  weight,  twelve  and  a half 
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inches  calibre,  firing  shot  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds. 

And  now,  what  do  wc  hear  ? Wool- 
wich pooh-poohs  her  own  thirty-eight-ton 
• Infants,’  and  is  bringing  others  into 
existence  more  tlian  double  the  weight — 
namely,  eighty-one  tons — a hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  iron  and  steel  in 
each"  gun  ! If  told  that  these  will  cost 
five  thousand  pounds  per  gun,  need  we 
marvel 

When  anything  goes  wrong  in  life,  we 
are  prone  to  ask  who’s  to  blame ; and 
when  told  that  the  thirty-eight-ton 
gun  is  now  looked  down  upon,  a similar 
question  suggests  itself  to  the  sorely 
perplexed  tax-payer  who  has  to  provide 
the  money  for  all  these  luxuries.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  armor-plate 
makers  can  now  go  very  far  beyond  the 
twelve  inches  of  thickness  that  was  lately 
their  maximum  ; and  that  unless  armor 
is  eventually  to  defeat  guns  and  shot,  the 
Woolwich  Infants  must  be  more  Brob- 
dingnigian  than  ever.  And  so  we  come 
to  the  Inflexible,  destined  to  be  released 
into  the  water  by  the  fair  hands  of  a 
princess.  This  mighty  ship  will  be 
double-screw,  double-turret,  with  a load 
displacement  exceeding  eleven  thousand 
tons.  The  length  between  the  perpen- 
diculars, three  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and  breadth  seventy-five  feet  (almost 
equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  length).  Eaali 
turret  will  carry  two  guns  of  eighty-one 
tons,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  sixteen 
inches  bore,  firing  a shot  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  ! Those  in  the  se- 
cret assert  that  such  a shot,  coming  from 
such  a gun,  and  fired  with  the  improved 
gunpowder  now  manufactured,  will  have 
an  impact  of  momentum  equal  to  the 
whole  ramming  force  of  the  Iron  Duke 
that  ran  down  the  luckless  Vanguard. 
The  steel  lube  that  forms  the  innermost 
part  of  each  gun  excels  in  size  every 
single  piece  until  now  made,  being 
twenty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty-five 
inches  external  diameter.  When  coil 
upon  coil  of  tough  iron  have  been 
wound  round  the  middle  and  breech  of 
this  steel  tube,  the  exterior  diameter  will 
vary  from  twenty-five  inches  to  six  feet. 
The  government  pay  Messrs.  Firth  of 
Sheffield  sixteen  hundred  jtounds  for  the 
solid  mass  of  steel  to  make  one  inner 
tube,  the  boring  out  being  done  at  Wool- 
wich. It  was  last  September  that  the 


first  of  these  huge  guns  was  tried  in  the 
marshes  at  Woolwich  ; how  long  a time 
must  elapse  before  all  four  will  be  ready 
to  be  mounted  in  the  Inflexible,  the 
future  must  shew. 

When  we  arc  told  that  the  original 
estimate  for  the  hull  and  engines  of  the 
Inflexible  hundred  and  twenty 

thousand  pounds,  and  that  the  armament 
and  fittings  are  not  included ; and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  outlay 
always  exceeds  the  estimates  in  these 
matters — we  may  guess,  if  we  can,  how 
far  this  ship  will  go  to  aflect  the  pockets 
of  John  Bull. 

Have  we  even  now  come  to  the  end  of 
this  costly  contest  between  the  attacking 
and  the  defensive  power  of  ships  of  war, 
this  rivalry  between  guns  and  armor- 
plates  } Engineers  and  naval  construc- 
tors do  not  believe  in  any  such  finality. 
Their  fertile  brains  are  teeming  with 
new  schemes — more  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  of  great  guns,  who 
manifest  an  increased  confidence  that 
they  can  more  than  keep  pace  with  any 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  armor- 
plates.  Russia  has  established  a naval 
arsenal  at  Nicolaieff,  near  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea,  where  iron-clads  of  the  largest 
dimensions  can  be  constructed  ; and  she 
has  also  provided  herself  with  a factory 
in  which  great  guns  and  ponderous 
armor-plates  can  be  fabricated.  Indeed, 
we  owe  to  Russia  (for  good  or  for  bad) 
the  incentive  to  the  planning  of  the 
eighty-one-ton  gun.  The  Peter  the 
Great  (an  appropriate  name  for  the 
Czar's  mighty  ship)  has  been  planned  to 
carry  twentj’-inch  annor,  at  a time 
when  a shot  from  our  thirty-five-ton  guns 
could  only  penetrate  a fourteen-inch 
plate.  What  was  to  be  done  1 Wool- 
wich was  consulted,  and  replied  that  a 
gun  of  something  like  eighty  tons  weight 
would  be  required  to  carry  a shot  which 
would  pierce  twenty  inches  of  armor. 
There  was  no  existing  furnace  that 
would  heat,  no  existing  steam-hammers 
that  would  forge  the  masses  of  iron 
necessary  for  such  a mighty  gun.  New 
furnaces  and  new  hammers  were  there- 
upon set  up  at  a cost  which  we  are 
afraid  to  mention  ; the  guns  are  being 
made,  and  perchance — who  knows  ? — 
may  one  day  try  their  strength  against 
the  iron  sides  of  Peter  the  Great.  Russia 
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has  already  a vessel  carrying  guns  ex- 
ceeding our  Devastation  and  Thunderer 
guns — namely,  the  Admiral  Popoff,  the 
strange  circular  ship,  with  six  keels, 
eighteen-inch  armor,  and  two  guns  of 
forty-two  tons  each. 

Sir  \V.  G.  Armstrong  is  trying  his 
skill  on  a seventeen-inch  gun  that  will 
carry  a two-thousand-pound  shot.  Mr. 
Fraser  at  Woolwich  has  broached  the 
idea  of  a one-hundred-and-sixty-ton 
gun,  to  carry  a shot  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  with  such 
velocity  as  to  smash  in  the  side  of  any 
ordinary  iron-clad  even  at  a mile  distant ; 
while  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  using  an 
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hexagonal  bore  of  compressed  steel,  and 
a flat-headed  elongated  shot,  entertains 
a Arm  belief  that  a gun  on  his  construc- 
tion, far  less  weighty  than  eighty-one 
tons,  would  vanquish  an  armor-plate  even 
twenty-four  inches  in  thickness. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that 
M.  Krupp,  the  famous  gun-manufacturer 
of  Essen,  has  actually  commenced  making 
a monster  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
— an  ‘ infant  ’ double  the  size  of  those 
designed  for  the  Inflexible.  It  is  as  well, 
however,  to  add,  that  no  ship  large 
enough  to  accommodate  this  piece  of 
colossal  ordnance  has  been  as  yet  de- 
signed.— Chambers' s Journal. 
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Nine-tenths  of  our  readers  will,  we 
feel  pretty  sure,  be  as  unconscious  as  we 
ourselves,  till  recently,  were  of  the  exist- 
ence close  to  Paris  of  an  institution  as 
peculiar  in  its  object  as  valuable  in  its 
results,  which  has  been  unobtrusively 
carrying  on  its  beneficent  work  during 
the  greater  part  of  a century,  within  the 
reach  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
whose  footsteps  must  have  passed  its 
gates. 

The  building  is  extensive  and  impos- 
ing, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  elegant  in 
external  elevation,  and  commodious  in 
internal  construction  and  arrangements. 
It  stands  within  its  own  pleasure-grounds 
of  seven  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  taste- 
fully laid  out  around  the  house  in  gravel 
walks,  gay  flower-borders,  and  soft  lawns ; 
while  the  various  gradients  it  oflers  are 
taken  advantage  of  to  fonn  sloping  turf- 
banks  down  to  a beautiful  bit  of  forest- 
land intersected  by  well-kept  paths  and 
winding  streamlets ; arbors  and  summer 
houses  and  shaded  seats,  tempting  re- 
treats, whether  during  noonday  heat,  or 
the  cool  of  summer  evenings. 

The  house  consists  of  a double  semi- 
quadrangle, one  side  of  each  square 
garden  thus  formed  being  open  to  the 
sun,  but  sheltered  from  the  road  by  a 
thick  plantation.  All  round  these  gar- 
dens runs  a verandahed  terrace,  the  roof 
supported  by  light  columns,  up  which 
luxuriant  creepers  are  trained  and  fes- 
tooned. Wide,  light,  and  well  venti- 


lated corridors  paved  with  tiles,  and — 
like  every  part  of  the  institution — shining 
with  cleanliness,  give  access  to  the 
ground-floor  rooms.  One  side  is  appro- 
priated to  the  refectory,  a handsome  hall 
fitted  with  five-and-twenty  tables,  each 
to  accommodate  ten  guests ; and  another 
to  the  salon  de  conversation,  or  drawing- 
room. There  are  also  a library  and 
reading-room,  a chapel,  two  infirmaries, 
hot  and  cold  baths  a dispensary,  and  an 
admirable  suite  of  household  offices. 
On  the  floor  above  are  more  private 
rooms  fhe  house  being  constructed  to 
receive  2^0  inhabitants.  These  rooms 
arc  contrived  with  much  thought  and 
ta,ste,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 
bed-room  and  sitting-room  in  one,  [the 
bed  and  washing-apparatus  being  shut 
off  within  an  alcove  by  folding-doors. 

The  originator,  or  rather  originatrix,  of 
this  valuable  institution  was  the  Empress 
Josephine,  who  in  1805  devoted  a fund 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidising  a house 
which  should  provide  an  honorable  and 
attractive  retreat  for  persons  of  the  higher 
class  fallen  into  comparative  poverty — 
pauvres  honteux,  as  they  are  untranslatably 
termed — but  principally  those  who  had 
held  unpensioned  offices  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  comprising,  therefore, 
members  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie  and  of 
the  noblesse. 

The  entrle  was  to  be  limited  to  persons 
(of  either  sex)  who  had  attained  sixty 
years,  and  who  had  resided  during  two 
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consecutive  years  in  Paris.  To  soften 
as  much  as  possible  the  idea  of  charitable 
support,  the  inmates  are  required  to  prove 
themselves  in  a position  to  meet  the  stipu- 
lated annual  payment,  which  was  origin- 
ally fixed  at  750  francs,  but  has  now  been 
increased  to  950.  The  advantage  of  this 
united  expenditure  is  immense,  as  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  individuals 
who  thus  contribute  to  a common  fund  to 
live  even  respiectably  on  the  separate 
incomes  which,  thus  combined  and  sub- 
sidised, provide  an  almost  luxurious  ex- 
istence, exonerating  those  who  enjoy  it 
from  all  the  labor,  thought,  vexation,  and 
responsibility  of  housekeeping.  Every 
detail  of  life  is  provided  for  on  their 
behalf,  and  of  its  cares  they  know  nothing 
but  the  name.  The  service  of  the  house 
is  included  in  their  payment ; and  if, 
through  illness  or  infirrfiity,  they  require 
extra  personal  attendance,  it  is  supplied  to 
them,  whether  by  day  or  by  night;  even 
the  doctor  (for  there  is  one  residing  on  the 
premises)  bestows  his  care,  his  vigilance, 
and  his  advice,  and  they  have  not  so 
much  as  the  trouble  of  handing  him  his 
fee.  This  blessed  immunity,  alone,  should 
add  ten  years  to  their  lives.  We  who  are 
not  thus  protected  can  appreciate  the 
relief  it  must  be  to  them  to  take  no  heed 
as  to  the  external  or  internal  condition 
of  their  dwelling  ; to  be  spared  the  trou- 
ble and  perplexity  of  engaging  servants, 
with  the  labor  of  providing  for  and 
waiting  upon  them  ; to  live  in  paradi- 
siacal exemption  from  the  annoyances  of 
over-reaching  work-people  and  cheating 
tradesmen  ; to  have  to  take  no  thought 
of  gas  or  water-rates,  and  to  be  able  to 
whistle  in  the  very  beard  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  ! 

For  aught  they  need  care,  after  the 
manner  of  housekeepers,  the  snow  may 
accumulate  six  feet  deep,  or  the  roof  or  the 
slates  maybe  all  blown  off  bodily;  every 
pipe  in  the  house  may  burst,  every  ceiling 
may  fall  in,  the  kitchen  chimney  may 
take  fire  every  day.  It  is  somebody  else’s 
business  to  see  to  such  things  immedi- 
ately. Their  minds,  unburdened  with 
preoccupations  of  this  character,  may  soar 
above  these  contemptible  and  degrading 
banalMs.  They  have  not  so  much  as  an 
account-book  to  keep,  or  a washing-bill  to 
write  ; and  may  live  in  joyous  emanci- 
pation from  the  petty  vexations  which 
weigh  down  the  spirits,  crush  the  energies. 
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spoil  the  temper,  and  poison  the  peace  of 
mind  of  ‘ the  free  and  independent  ’ 
householder. 

They  are  gently  roused  in  the  morning 
by  the  chirping  of  birds  and  the  scent  of 
summer  flowers.  They  are  not  tormented 
for  orders ; every  detail  of  life  has  its 
established  time  and  place.  The  frag- 
rant cup  of  early  coffee  awaits  their  wak- 
ing moments ; at  twelve,  the  more  sub- 
stantial d/jeiner  ; at  seven  the  well-served 
dinner  is  announced  in  the  elegantly-ap- 
pointed dining-room ; flowers  decorate 
the  table  and  the  dama.sk  is  snowy  white. 
The  guests,  born  and  bred  amid  the 
refinements  of  their  class,  and  faithful  to 
the  prestige  of  their  traditions,  are  by  no 
means  neglectful  either  of  their  appear- 
ance or  their  manners  ; and  their  regard 
for  their  antecedents  bespeaks  itself  in 
their  toilette  as  well  as  in  the  recipro- 
cation of  petils  soins  which  marks  their 
intercourse. 

Liberty  complete  and  unrestricted  is 
of  course  the  order  of  the  day  ; and  they 
can  not  only  receive  their  friends  whether 
during  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  but  can, 
and  often  do,  absent  themselves  on  visits 
during  any  period  they  please,  though,  if 
they  return  home  at  night,  it  must  of 
course  be  within  a given  hour. 

In  the  summer  evenings  it  is  the  wont 
of  the  little  world  of  Sainte  Ferine  to 
spend  the  time  between  dinner  and  bed 
on  the  lawns  and  in  the  bos(juets  of  the 
beautiful  grounds  at  their  disposal.  In 
the  winter  the  social  meetings  in  their 
common  salon  recall  the  soirPes  of  the 
best  society  in  the  larger  world. 

■\s  the  inmates  are  composed  of  single 
persons  of  either  sex,  as  well  as  of  mar- 
ried couples,  our  readers  must  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  interchange  of 
good  offices  between  them  often  soars 
beyond  the  limits  of  friendship,  and  that 
marriages  are  the  frequent  result.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
little  world  of  Sainte  Ferine,  like  the 
larger  one  outside,  should  not  find  itself 
broken  up  into  parties  and  even  cliques  ; 
but  although  this  diversity  of  feeling 
keeps  the  mind  from  stagnating  and  im- 
parts a certain  amount  of  vitality  and 
spirit  to  the  a.ssociation,  it  also,  unhap- 
pily, leads  to  differences  and  coolnesses 
which  are  only  kept  from  disturbing  the 
common  peace  by  the  forbearance  and 
self-control  of  gentle  breeding. 
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•\s,  however,  among  this  great  variety 
of  dispositions  and  characters,  meeting 
daily  under  circumstances  in  which  all 
have  a common  sympathy,  there  are  many 
persons  not  merely  of  rank  and  social 
position,  but  also  of  distinguished  ability 
and  moral  value,  the  general  tone  of  feel- 
ing which  animates  the  little  community  is 
genial  and  enlivening.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  inevitable  circumstance  acting 
to  a certain  e.xtent  as  a damper  to  the 
spirits  of  the  inmates — we  allude  to  the 
frequency  with  which  Death  asserts  his 
inexorable  claims,  and  comes  to  summon 
aw.ty  first  one  and  then  another  from  the 
place  they  had  assumed  and  the  friends 
they  had  made.  Among  a community 
of  250  souls,  all  more  or  less  over  sixty — 
most  of  them  rather  more  than  less — 
these  calls  can  be  neither  few  nor  far 
between.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  are 
some  losers  by  their  recurrence  there  are 
as  many  gainers,  for,  as  may  be  supposed, 
there  is  always  a long  list  of  candidates 
aspiring  to  the  places  thus  left  vacant ; 
though,  let  us  try  to  think,  without  any 
malicious  hopes  that  the  slender  thread 
of  life  on  which  their  own  brief  future 
hangs  may  be  snapped  at  an  early  mo- 
ment. Alas  1 they  must  have  their  own 
lurking  misgivings  that  the  place  they 
now  covet  must  at  no  very  distant  period 
become  the  object  of  another's  longing. 
On  the  day  of  our  visit  Death  was  at  his 
gnm  work  ; the  coqise  of  the  Comtesse 

de lay  coffined  in  the  chapel,  while 

the  Baron  de , who  had  been  insen- 

sible some  hours,  was  not  expected  to 
pass  the  day. 

We  were  told  that  an  English  lady  was 
an  admitted  member  of  the  ‘ Reunion,’ 
and  that  she  added  to  her  small  means 


by  giving  lessons  in  her  own  language, 
her  pupils  attending  and  receiving  in- 
struction in  her  room.  Among  the  num- 
ber are  several  ci-devant  members  of  the 
literary  world,  writers  for  the  press  and 
/(uilletonistes,  also  anists  and  musicians. 
Very  delightful  little  soirdes  are  often 
periodically  given  by  such  gifted  and 
cultivated  persons,  and  to  these  their 
friends  of  the  outer  world  are  invited. 
Several  of  the  literary  ladies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  organising  salons  to  which  all 
who  can  obtain  access  consider  it  a priv- 
ilege to  be  admitted. 

The  appointment  of  the  Directeur  and 
subordinate  officials  who  conduct  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ste.  Ferine  rests  with  the 
Bureau  de  I’Administration  de  I’Assis- 
tance  Publique ; but  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  arc  so  far  concerned  in  these 
appointments  th.at  a large  ledger  lies 
open  to  receive  their  observations  on 
any  matter  of  management  or  question 
of  diet,  &c.,  to  which  they  may  think  fit 
to  take  e.xception. 

Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know 
whence  was  derived  the  name  by  which 
this  institution  has  been  called  since  its 
foundation  until  the  recent  date,  when  it 
received  the  more  appropriate  nomencla- 
ture of  “ Villa  de  la  Reunion."  They  need 
consult  no  etymological  dictionary,  nor 
yet  examine  the  Calendar  of  the  Saints, 
to  discover  why  Ste.  Ferine  has  been 
selected  to  be  the  patroness  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  is  simply  that  the  house 
originally  adapted  to  this  use  at  Chaillot 
had  formerly  been  a convent  under  that 
dedication  ; and,  when  the  Genteel  Pen- 
sioners removed  to  the  site  they  now 
occupy  at  Auteuil,  the  ancient  name  fol- 
lowed them  thither. — Fraser's  Magazine. 
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The  breath  of  flowers  was  on  the  breeze, 
And  all* the  odors  of  the  spring; — 
Amid  the  gently-budding  trees 
We  heard  the  throstle  sing ; — 

We  watched  the  tender  leaflets  curl'd, 

No  green  seemed  half  so  gay  before ; — 
A hundred  springs  may  deck  the  world. 
But  those  green  leaves  no  more ; 

No,  never,  never  more ! 
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The  sun  drank  up  the  tears  of  night, 

The  happy  tears  of  early  dew, 

Each  drop  became  a globe  of  light 
With  golden-green  shot  through. 

We  shook  them  off  the  primrose  flowers, 

No  dew  seemed  half  so  bright  before; — 

Now  winter  rain  may  fall  in  showers 
But  those  bright  drops  no  more ; 

No,  never,  never  more  1 

Within  the  blue,  unblemish'd  skies 
The  infant  cloudlets  cradled  lay, 

Like  new-born  souls  in  Paradise, 

All  clad  in  white  array ; 

And  in  our  happy  eyes  that  met 

Tlrere  shone  a light  unknown  before ; — 

Now  suns  may  rise,  and  suns  may  set, 

But  that  love-light  no  more ; 

No,  never,  never  more ! 
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Lessons  from  Nature,  as  Manifested  in 

Mind  and  Matter.  By  St.  George  Mivart, 

Ph.D..  F.R.S.  New-York  ; />.  AppUton 

Ca. 

In  this  book  Mr,  Mivart  undertakes  to  re- 
fute the  entire  school  of  Darwinians  and  Evo- 
lutionists, addressing  himself  in  particular  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Mill, 
Professor  Huxley,  and  Professor  Tyndall.  He 
restates  in  detail  his  old  objections  to  the 
Darwinian  theories  of  natural  selection,  sexual 
selection,  and  the  origin  of  species,  declares 
that  Mr.  Darwin  b.as  himself  accepted  such 
modifications  as  to  amount  to  their  practical 
abandonment,  and  accuses  him  of  bad  faith  in 
allowing  the  public  to  suppose  that  his  present 
idea  of  the  function  of  Natural  Selection  is  the 
same  as  that  propounded  in  the  “ Origin  of 
Species,”  and  now  generally  understood  by 
that  phrase.  He  also  conducts  independent 
controversies  with  Professor  Huxley  and  the 
late  Chauncey  Wright,  who  on  diSerent 
grounds  had  assaulted  the  position  taken 
by  him  in  his  “Genesis  of  Species;"  and 
on  various  points  joins  issue,  as  we  have 
said,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Wallace,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  and  Mr.  Mill.  All  this  part 
of  the  work  deals,  or  purports  to  deal,  with 
the  phenomena  presented  by  physical  nature  ; 
but  as  a preliminary  to  the  argument  on  the 
evidence  he  devotes  several  chapters  to  estab- 
lishing certain  general  principles  or  primary 
truths  to  which  all  questions  concerning  the 
meaning  or  bearing  of  phenomena  must  ulti- 
mately be  appealed.  These  primary  truths 
are  substantially  those  which,  under  the  de- 


signation of  "facts  of  the  mind,"  have  long 
been  urged  by  the  so-called  intuitional  school 
of  philosophy,  the  comer  stone  of  the  system 
being  embodied  in  the  proposition  that 
“ knowledge  must  be  based  on  the  study  of 
mental  facts,  and  on  undemonstrable  truths 
which  declare  their  own  absolute  certainty, 
and  are  seen  by  the  mind  to  be  positively 
and  necessarily  true.”  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  Mr.  Mivart  contributes  anything  fresh  or 
important  to  the  familiar  arguments  by  which 
these  propositions  are  enforced  ; but  he  gives 
a concise  and  telling  summary  of  them,  with 
special  applications  to  the  great  questions  as 
to  the  origin  of  species  and  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  brute  creation. 

Mr.  Mivart's  argument  is  at  variance 
throughout  with  the  prevalent  philosophical 
and  scientific  theories,  and  many  of  his  posi- 
tions will  doubtless  be  strongly  controverted  ; 
but  the  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish 
to  determine  for  themselves  what  lessons 
Nature  really  docs  teach. 

ViUJtcE  Communities  in  the  East  and 
West.  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford. 
To  which  are  added  other  Lectures,  Ad- 
dresses, ilhd  Essays.  By  Sir  Henry  Sum- 
ner Maine.  New-York;  Ifenry  HoU  C?. 

The  first  six  lectures,  which  give  the  title 
to  this  volume,  have  been  before  the  public 
long  enough  to  establish  their  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  existing  aids  to 
the  study  of  historical  and  comparative  juris- 
prudence and  of  sociology ; and  the  author 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  appearance  of  a 
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tbird  edition  of  these  lectures  to  add  to  them 
several  other  lectures,  addresses,  and  essays, 
BOt  belonging  to  the  same  course,  but  all, 
save  one,  bearing  upon  the  same  subjects. 
These  additions  amount  in  quantity  to  nearly 
as  much  as  the  original  **  Village  Communi- 
ties,” and  arc  of  such  importance  that  those 
vho  are  already  in  possession  of  that  volume 
will  find  it  necessary,  or  at  least  eminently 
desirable,  to  possess  this  one  also.  Besides 
the  celebrated  lecture  on  **  The  EfTccts  of  Ob- 
servation of  India  on  Modern  European 
Thought,”  it  includes  two  elaborate  essays  on 
“The  Theory  of  Evidence”  and  '*  Roman  Law 
and  Legal  Education,”  and  three  addresses  to 
the  University  of  Calcutta,  of  which  the 
author  was  at  one  time  vice-chancellor.  These 
latter  have  never  before  been  printed  in  a 
form  accessible  to  English  or  American  read- 
ers, and  though  they  deal  with  special  circum- 
stances, and  were  addressed  to  a special 
audience,  they  will  be  found  to  elucidate 
several  of  the  topics  broached  in  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  the  original  six 
leaures — that  on  the  “Sources  of  Indian 

Uw.“ 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of 
these  lectures— of  the  whole  book  in  fact — to 
students  of  historical  and  comparative  juris- 
prudence and  sociology,  but  we  should  add 
that  it  is  hardly  less  valuable  to  the  student 
of  political  economy.  The  artificial  laws  of 
society  are  found  to  have  many  points  of  “ in- 
cidence” with  those  so-called  natural  laws 
with  which  political  economy  undertakes  to 
deal,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  shown  that  he 
is  capable  of  applying  his  masterly  method  of 
treatment  to  both. 

Thanks  are  due  the  publishers  for  the  ele- 
gant style  in  which  they  have  issued  this  and 
Henry  Maine’s  other  works.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, perhaps,  if  such  taste  and  liberality  con- 
tribute as  much  as  they  ought  to  the  salablc- 
0CS5  of  a book,  but  they  certainly  enhance 
both  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  possession. 

Tke  Life,  Letters,  anp  Table-Talk  of  Ben 

JAMIN  Robert  Haydon.  Sans-Souci  Scries. 

Edited  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  New- 

York  : Scrihmr,  Armstrong  ^ Co. 

The  Sans-Souci  Series,  .Tccording  to  the 
announcement  of  the  publishers,  “ Is  based 
upon  the  same  general  Idea  that  secured  such 
sudden  and  deserved  popularity  for  the  Bric- 
a-Brac  Scries,”  and  we  may  add  that  it  is,  in 
lacf,  simply  a continuation  of  the  old  series 
under  a new  name.  Readers  who  have  en- 
joyed the  “infinite  riches’*  that  were  com- 
pressed into  the  “little  room’*  of  the  Bric-a- 
Brac”  volumes  may  betake  themselves  to  the 
*Lifc,  Letters,  and  Table-Talk  of  Benjamin 


Robert  Haydon”  in  the  full  confidence  that 
they  will  secure  a feast  neither  different  in 
character  nor  inferior  in  quality.  The  ma- 
terials used  by  Mr,  Stoddard  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  volume  were  drawn  from  a volum- 
inous memoir  of  Haydon  by  his  son,  recently 
published  in  London,  and  embracing  the  cor- 
respondence and  table-talk.  Mr.  Stoddard 
believes  himself  to  have  retained  “ the  mar- 
row” of  Mr.  Frederick  Haydon’s  volumes, 
and  he  has  certainly  produced  a very  interest- 
ing and.  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  book.  The 
melancholy  circumstances  of  Ilaydon’s  life 
render  the  biographical  portion  a trifle  de- 
pressing, but  the  correspondence  (including 
letters  from  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Goethe, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Benjamin  West,  Wilkie,  and 
others)  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  table-talk 
excellent.  Mr.  Steddard’s  preface,  too,  is,  as 
usual,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  features 
of  the  volume. 

The  binding  of  the  new  series  hardly  pos- 
sesses the  dainty  elegance  that  distinguished 
the  Bric-a-Brac  volumes,  but  it  is  novel  and 
pretty,  and  less  likely  to  show  the  effects  of 
use.  Among  the  attractions  of  the  present 
volume  are  portraits  of  Haydon,  Wilkie, 
Keats,  and  Wordsworth,  and  a fac-simile  of 
an  autograph  letter  by  Haydon. 

Stray  Stl:dif.s  in  E.sgland  and  Italy.  By 

John  Richard  Green.  New-York  : Ifarper 

dr*  Bros. 

The  great  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Green’s 

Short  History  of  the  English  People  ” causes 
a good  deal  of  interest  to  attach  to  his  earlier 
and  less  ambitious  efforts,  and  for  this  reason 
the  collection  here  brought  together  has  a val  uc 
which  would  hardly  be  accorded  it  on  grounds 
of  absolute  merit.  The  volume  contains  twen- 
ty-two papers  of  a highly  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. A third  of  them,  perhaps,  are  of  a 
character  which  one  would  have  expected  of 
Mr.  Green  ; that  is,  they  discuss  historical  or 
literary  subjects,  or  places  in  their  historical 
aspects.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy," Lambeth  and  the  Archbishops,”  was 
reproduced  in  the  Eclectic  several  years  ago, 
and  those  who  recollect  that  paper  will  have  a 
general  idea  of  Mr.  Green’s  cs.say  style  at  its 
best.  The  greater  number  of  the  papers,  how- 
ever, are  merely  descriptive  sketches  of  Italian 
winter  resorts  and  the  like,  contributed  ori- 
ginally to  the  Saturday  BevirWy  and  retaining 
in  their  present  form  a not  altogether  agree- 
able reminiscence  of  that  periodical.  Most  of 
these,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  are  hardly  worthy 
of  Mr.  Green's  present  reputation  ; but  there 
is  one  particular  in  which  the  entire  book  keeps 
the  auihor  of  the  “Short  History”  before  us. 
It  exhibits  the  same  rich,  flowing,  animated. 
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vigorous,  and  vivid  style  ; the  same  piciur* 
esqucnoss  of  treatment ; and  the  same  ripe 
and  generous  culture.  It  is  hard  to  find  fault 
with  a book  which  is  so  pleasant  to  read  ; and 
we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  tliat  the 
very  qualities  which  we  arc  disposed  to  criti- 
cise, are  precisely  the  ones  that  will  secure  for 
the  volume  a wider  circle  of  readers. 

German  Pouticai.  Leaders.  By  Herbert 

Tuttle.  (Brief  Biographies.  Edited  by  T. 

W.  Higginson.)  New-York : G.  Put- 

tuimt  Sons. 

The  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Tuttle  selects  as 
representative  German  political  leaders,  are 
nineteen  in  number  and  arc  classified  as  fol- 
lows: “The  Chancellor/' Prince  Bismarck; 

Ministers,”  Dr.  Falk,  President  Delbruck, 
and  Herr  Camphausen  ; the  '*  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice,” Prince  Hohcnlohc  and  Count  von  Ar* 
nim  ; the  “ Parliamentarians,”  Herr  von  Ben- 
nigsen  and  Dr.  Simson  ; *'  Party  Leaders.” 
Herr  Lasker,  Herr  Windthorst,  Dr.  Loewe, 
llcrr  Schulzc-Dclitzch,  Herr  Jacoby,  Herr 
ilassclmann, and  Herr  Sonnemann  '.“Scholars 
in  Politics.”  Professor  Gneist,  Professor  Vir- 
chow, Professor  Treitschke,  and  Professor  von 
Sybel.  As  remarked  by  Mr.  Tuttle  in  his  pre- 
face, the  fame  and  authority  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck arc  so  overshadowing  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  described  in  the  volume 
are  here  introduced  to  American  readers  for 
the  6rst  time  ; and  this  very  fact,  which  is  un- 
questionably true,  demonstrates  the  need  of 
just  such  a book.  In  fact,  all  students  of  cur- 
rent European  history  have  good  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Tuttle,  for  he  not  only  acquaints 
us  with  the  character  and  career  of  some  of 
the  men  who  are  roost  prominent  in  the  “ mak- 
ing” of  this  history,  but  gives  us  a remarkably 
clear  idea  of  the  practical  working  during  the 
past  few  years  of  Germany’s  experiment  in 
constitutional  government. 

Mr.  Tuttle  has  resided  for  several  years  in 
Berlin,  and  is  otherwise  well  qualified  for  his 
task.  He  is  well-informed  and  scholarly,  is 
evidently  keenly  interested  in  political  ques- 
tions, is  a skilful  and  practised  writer,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  both  the  men  of 
whom  he  treats  and  the  audience  he  addresses. 
His  book  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  **  Brief  Biography  Series,”  and  may  be  re- 
commended as  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr,  Rokert  Buchanan  has  in  the  press  a 
new  poem,  said  to  be  the  most  ambitious  he 
has  ever  written. 


July. 

Lieutenant  Cameron  will  shortly  publish 
a full  account  of  his  expedition,  in  a volume 
to  be  entitled  “ Across  Africa,”  The  work  is 
in  course  of  preparation. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hvth.  one  of  two  fellow- 
travellers  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  who  accom- 
panied him  from  the  beginning  of  his  tour, 
and  xvas  with  him  when  he  died,  is  writing  a 
life  of  the  historian. 

The  monument  erected  to  Schiller  at  Mar- 
bach,  his  native  place,  was  unveiled  on  the 
qih  of  Ma)’.  Tlic  ceremony  seems  to  have 
excited  only  a local  interest,  few  people  even 
from  Stuttgart  being  present. 

Hardly  has  the  correspondence  of  Goethe 
with  the  brothers  Humboldt  appeared,  than 
the  conscientious  editor  of  that  interesting 
volume,  Herr  Bratranck,  has  brought  out 
some  more  of  the  treasures  hidden  by  the 
poet’s  descendants.  This  is  Goethe’s  corre- 
spondence with  Aug.  W.  and  Friedrich 
Schlegcl,  Tieck,  and  others. 

A HISTORY  of  that  important  branch  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley. vulgarly  called  Ranters,  but 
bearing,  in  the  connection,  the  more  accurate 
designation  of  Primitive  Methodist s^a  section 
of  the  main  body,  which  has  had  a separate  vi- 
tality since  iSio^has  been  commenced  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Yarrow,  who  has  accumulated  consider- 
able materials  concerning  the  London  district, 
Its  circuits,  and  its  members. 

The  Rev.  £.  R.  Hodges  is  bringing  out  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Coiy’s  **  Ancient 
Fragments,”  which  will  contain  an  introduc- 
tion on  “ The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Results 
of  Hieroglyphic  and  Cuneiform  Decipher- 
ment,” as  well  as  one  on  “ Phoenician  Litera- 
ture.” New  extracts  will  be  included  in  the 
volume  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  Agathias, 
Hecatxus  of  Abdcra,  Agatharcidcs  of 
Cnidus,  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and  others, 
and  the  book  will  be  dedicated  to  Dr.  Birch. 

The  veteran  author  of  “Philip  van  Anc- 
veldc”  has  been  writing  his  autobiography. 
His  dramas  show,  combined  with  true  poetic 
feeling,  the  broad  views  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  have  illustrated  his  long 
and  useful  official  career  ; while,  owning  to  a 
union  of  rare  personal  qualities,  he  has  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  two  genera- 
tions. His  “ Memoirs,”  therefore,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  may  be  given  to  the  world  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  should  be  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest. 

— - • • •— 
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The  Rotation  of  the  Stn. — The  obser- 
\'aiion»  of  positions  of  sun-spots  made  by 
Carrington’s  method  at  the  Toulouse  Obser- 
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raiory,  in  1874  and  1875,  have  been  discussed 
by  M.  Tisscrand,  who  has  deduced  the  lime 
of  rotation  of  the  son  given  by  each  spot,  and 
compared  his  results  with  the  values  found 
for  corresponding  latitudes  by  Carrington  and 
Spoercr  respectively.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  Carrington’s  splendid 
series  of  observations  that,  independently  of 
minor  irregularities,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
wclJ>marked  drift  in  the  sun-spots,  var)’ing 
with  the  distance  from  the  sun’s  equator,  so 
tim  the  greater  the  latitude  of  the  spot  the 
more  it  would  lag  behind.  The  time  of  rota- 
tiOQofaspot  in  latitude  45**  would  thus  be 
more  than  a day  longer  than  that  of  one  on 
the  equator,  a fact  which  at  once  accounted 
for  the  very  discordant  values  of  the  sun's  ro- 
tation deduced  by  different  observers.  M. 
Tisscrand’s  observations  agree  well  both 
with  Carrington’s  and  Spocrer’s  results,  the 
arerage  discordance  being  about  one  hour  in 
the  period  of  the  sun’s  rotation.  There  appear, 
however,  great  irregularities  in  the  motions 
of  some  of  the  less  permanent  spots,  and  M. 
Tisscrand  instances  one  in  particular,  which 
appeared  to  drift  more  and  more  rapidly  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  sun’s  ro- 
tation, SO  that  after  six  days  its  daily  motion 
had  diminished  by  one  tenth,  on  account  of 
its  more  rapid  drift  backwards.  As  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  the  drift  of  any 
particular  spot  really  is  with  reference  to  the 
body  of  the  sun,  the  accurate  determination 
of  the  rotation  of  the  sun  itself  is  a very  diffi- 
cult matter,  though  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
it  lies  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six 
days. 

Effect  of  the  Seasons  on  the  Body. — 
The  curious  fact  has  recently  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  that  the  changes 
of  the  seasons  have  a potent  physical  in- 
fluence upon  the  body.  Some  years  ago,  in  a 
convict  establishment  in  England,  a number 
of  men  were  conflned  amid  surroundings  (of 
clothing,  room,  food,  etc.)  practically  the 
same  for  each  individual.  The  medical 
superintendent  of  the  gaol  undertook  inves- 
tigations, extended  over  some  nine  years,  and 
during  which  over  4000  individuals  were 
weighed.  It  was  found  that  during  the 
months  of  winter  the  body  wastes,  the  loss  of 
weight  varying  in  increasing  ratio  : that  dur- 
ing summer,  the  body  gains,  the  gain  varying 
in  an  increasing  ratio  : and  that  the  changes 
from  gain  to  loss  and  from  loss  to  gain  arc 
abrupt,  and  take  place,  the  first  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  the  second  at  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  This  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing figures,  indicating  the  ratio  of  loss  or 
gain:  Loss:  January,  0.14;  February,  0.24 ; 
March,  0.95.  Gain;  April,  0.03;  May,  o.oi ; 


June,  0.52  ; July,  0.08  ; August,  0.70,  Loss  : 
September,  0.21;  October,  o.io;  November 
(exception),  a slight  gain  ; December,  0.03. 

The  Value  of  a Man. — No  animal  (ob- 
serves the  Affdical  Press  ami  Circu/ar)  works 
harder  than  man,  and  as  a working  or  do- 
mestic animal  man  may  be  valued.  Dr.  Farr 
has  made  some  curious  and  interesting  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  value  of  the  agricultur.il 
classes.  The  calculations  arc  not  made  to 
correspond  to  the  working  years  of  man.  but 
allowance  is  made  for  the  infant  and  child, 
who,  though  not  able  to  work,  arc  valued 
prospectively;  and  so,  again,  in  old  age, 
when  the  labor  period  is  passed,  and,  as 
an  animal,  he  consumes  more  than  he  pro- 
duces, his  value  is  considered  a minus  quan- 
tity. The  calculations  are  based  upon  the 
Norfolk  agricultural  classes,  in  which  county 
the  infant  labor  is  worth,  at  the  time  of  birth, 
£5.  When  he  has  survived  the  first  dangers 
of  infancy,  and  has  advanced  five  years  nearer 
the  time  at  which  he  will  become  a pro- 
ductive agent,  his  price  rises  to  no  less  than 
£56  ; and  this,  again,  in  five  years  more,  is 
something  more  than  doubled.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  has  attained  his  maxi- 
mum value,  £246  ; and  he  declines  afterward 
steadily  but  slowly,  down  to  £138  at  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  and  £i  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
After  this  age  he  produces  little  or  nothing, 
but  still  he  consumes,  and  when  he  is  eighty 
years  old,  he  is  valued  at  minus  £41. 

The  Aurora  Borealis. — By  plunging  the 
negative  wire  of  a powerful  induction-coil  in 
a vessel  of  water,  and  bringing  the  positive 
wire  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
or  slightly  below  it,  M.  Plante  has  succeeded 
in  reproducing  the  most  marked  phenomena 
of  the  aurora,  especially  the  streamers  and 
the  dark  arc  round  the  electrode  ; and  he 
concludes  from  this  that  the  aurora  is  pro- 
duced by  a flow  of  positive  electricity  (since 
no  streamers  are  seen  round  the  negative 
pole)  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere into  planetary  space,  the  fact  that  light- 
ning and  electrical  phenomena  are  not  so  fre- 
quent at  the  Polar  regions  showing  that  the 
discharge  is  not  towards  the  earth.  M.  Plants 
holds  that  all  the  planets  are  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  and  that  the  electricity 
flows  out  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  mag- 
netic poles,  either  in  the  form  of  obscure  rays 
when  no  resistance  is  interposed,  or  as  an 
aurora  when  it  encounters  masses  of  water, 
whether  liquid  or  solid,  in  either  case  vapor- 
ising the  water  with  a loud  noise  and  precipi- 
tating it  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow. 

Phenomena  of  Earthquakes. — Professor 
Peirey,  of  Toulouse,  has  devoted  many  years 
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to  the  study  of  earthquakes,  and  has  commu- 
nicated (he  results  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Sci- 
ences at  Paris.  In  his  last  Report  he  states 
that  there  arc  more  shocks  at  new  and  full 
moon  than  at  (he  quadratures,  and  that,  of 
the  earthquakes  reported  between  1643  and 
1872,  3290  occurred  when  the  moon  was 
nearest  to,  and  3015  when  she  was  farthest 
from,  the  earth. 

INFI.UENCE  OF  THE  Sun  and  Moon  on  thf. 
Earth’s  Magnetism. — Mr.  J.  A.  Broun,  F.R.S., 
has  been  investigating  the  effect  of  the  sun’s 
rotation  and  the  moon’s  revolution  on  the 
earth’s  magnetism.  The  effect  is  variable, 
and  depends  on  the  position  of  the  moon,  as 
well  as  on  the  movement  of  the  sun.  Cases 
have  occurred  of  large  and  sudden  diminu- 
tions of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  and  these 
are  found  to  fall  at  inlcr\’als  of  twentj'-six 
days,  which  is  about  the  time  of  the  sun's 
rotation  on  its  axis.  Mr.  Broun  thinks  that 
there  is  some  ray-like  emanation  from  the 
sun,  which  causes  these  changes  in  the  earth's 
magnetism  ; and  he  finds  that  the  moon  has 
something  to  do  with  them,  for  they  occur 
mostly  when  she  is  farthest  from  the  equator. 

Strange  Natural  Cisterns. — In  the  rough 
granite  country  back  from  Mossamedes,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  some  very  re- 
markable natural  cisterns.  The  country  it- 
self is  peculiar,  huge  single  rocks  rising  out 
of  the  nearly  level  plain  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  hills  of  rock,  in  several  of  which 
deposits  of  water  are  found  at  the  veiy  top, 
A recent  traveller  visited  one  of  these,  and 
describes  it  as  a natural  tank  with  a narrow 
entrance,  containing  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred gallons  of  exquisitely  clear  and  cool 
water.  It  was  covered  by  vast  slabs  of  gra- 
nite, from  which  the  rain  drained  into  it  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  shading  the  water  so 
that  it  could  not  be  seen  without  a torch,  and 
so  protecting  it  that  the  sun  can  not  evaporate 
it  during  the  dry  season.  Thus  a bountiful 
store  of  excellent  water  is  preserved  while 
there  is  not  a drop  to  be  had  elsewhere  for 
miles.  A still  more  remarkable  cistern  of 
this  sort  is  that  of  the  Pedra  Grande,  or  Big 
Stone,  some  thirty  miles  from  Mossamedes,  a 
huge  rounded  mass  of  granite  rising  out  of 
the  sandy  plain.  On  the  smooth  side  of  this 
rock,  20  or  30  feet  above  the  plain,  is  a circu- 
lar pit  about  10  feet  deep  and  6 feet  across. 
The  rainfall  on  the  rock  above  the  pit  drains 
into  it,  filling  it  completely  cveiy  rainy  season. 
The  walls  of  the  pit — which  is  shaped  like  a 
crucible,  narrowing  gently  to  the  bottom — are 
perfectly  smooth  and  regular,  the  enclosing 
granite  being  of  the  closest  and  hardest  de- 
scription. The  cistern  will  hold  several 
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thousand  gallons  of  water.  Near  by  are 
smaller  pits  of  similar  character.  Their 
formation  is  unexplained.  The  water  of  (his 
strange  well  furnishes  the  natives  and  travel- 
lers with  an  abundant  supply  during  the  dry 
season  ; consequently  it  is  a noted  halting- 
place. 

Hermit  Crabs. — Professor  Alexander  .‘Agas- 
siz records  a series  of  observations  on  hermit 
crabs,  which  may  be  interesting  to  general 
readers.  He  reared  a few  of  the  creatures 
from  their  youngest  stages  to  the  time  when 
they  require  a shell  for  their  protection  and 
further  development,  and  took  pains  to  watch 
their  behavior  when  shells  were  first  placed 
in  the  glass  dish  in  which  they  were  living. 
“ Scarcely,”  says  the  Professor,  ” had  the  shells 
reached  the  bottom  before  the  crabs  made  a 
rush  for  them,  turned  them  round  and  round, 
carefully  examining  them,  invariably  at  the 
mouth,  and  soon  a couple  of  the  crabs  decided 
to  venture  in,  which  they  did  with  remarkable 
alacrity ; and  after  stretching  backward  and 
forward,  they  settled  down  into  their  shells 
with  immense  satisfaction.”  Others  of  the 
shells  contained  a living  mollusc,  and  the 
crabs  which  could  not  find  an  empty  shell 
waited  till  the  molluscs  died,  when  they  tore 
them  out,  devoured  them,  and  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  shells.  Professor 
Agassiz  questions  whether  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a ease  of  instinct. 

The  Plants  of  Guadaloupe  Island, — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr.  S.  Watson  presented  a 
paper  on  a collection  of  plants  recently  made 
by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  in  Guadaloupe  Island,  off 
Lower  California.  It  was  found  to  contain 
1 19  species,  including  twenty-one  belonging 
to  the  higher  cryptogamic  orders,  besides  a 
dozen  of  probably  recent  introduction.  The 
number  of  new  species  is  twenty-two,  with 
two  new  genera,  almost  all  nearly  allied  to 
Californian  species  and  genera.  Of  those 
before  known,  all  are  Californian,  and  most 
have  a wide  range  through  that  State.  The 
flora  of  Mexico  is  scarcely  represented  ; but 
on  the  other  handsome  fresh  indications  are 
found  of  a connection  between  our  western 
flora  and  that  of  South  America. 

The  Locust  Plague.— Last  year,  Switzer- 
land was  afflicted  by  swarms  of  locusts  ; and 
a learned  professor  who  surveyed  the  scene  of 
their  devastations  recommended  the  govern- 
ment to  use  all  available  means  to  destroy  the 
young  which  are  deposited  in  the  ground,  and 
if  left  undisturbed  come  forth  with  voracious 
appetite  in  the  following  summer.  Spain,  as 
we  learn  by  recent  advices,  is  suffering  from  a 
visitation  of  the  devourers  in  some  of  the 
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southern  provinces,  and  there,  in  like  manner, 
the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  earth,  and  with 
marN’cllous  quickness.  It  is  said  that  if  a 
packet  of  the  eggs  be  carried  in  a man’s 
pocket,  the  heat  of  his  body  will  hatch  them 
in  twelve  hours.  The  Spanish  government 
has  sent  soldiers  into  the  threatened  districts 
with  orders  to  dig  and  destroy.  They  must  be 
active,  for  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  are 
almost  incredible.  It  is  on  record  that  two 
years  ago  a train  was  stopped  by  masses  of 
locusts  piled  up,  like  driven  snow,  along  the 
railway.  A Frenchman  has  discovered  that 
pounded  locusts  squeezed  up  into  round 
lumps  are  an  attractive  bait  for  fish. 


VARIETIES. 

Family  Likenesses  a.nd  Vit.ality. — In 
spite  of  certain  alterations,  the  typical  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Lor- 
raine were  transmitted  to  all  their  descend* 
ants  through  a long  scries  of  generations. 
The  Bourbon  countenance,  the  Condos*  aqui- 
line nose,  the  thick  and  protruding  lower  lip 
bequeathed  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  a Po- 
lish princess,  are  well-known  instances.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  a coin  of  our  George  III. 
to  be  reminded  of  our  present  royal  family. 
During  Addison’s  short  ministry  Mrs.  Clarke, 
who  solicited  his  favor,  had  been  requested  to 
bring  with  her  the  papers  proving  that  she 
was  Milton’s  daughter.  But  as  soon  as  she 
entered  his  cabinet  Addison  said,  **  Madam, 
I require  no  further  evidence.  Your  resem- 
blance to  your  illustrious  father  is  the  best  of 
all.”  The  Comte  de  Pont,  who  died  in  1867, 
at  nearly  a hundred,  told  Dr.  Froissacthat 
during  the  Restoration  he  often  met  in  the 
salons  of  M.  Dcsmousscaux  de  Givre,  prefect 
of  .\rras,  a man  at  whose  approach  he  shud- 
dered as  he  would  at  the  sight  of  an  appari- 
tion, so  wonderfully  was  he  like  Robespierre. 
M.  de  Pont  confided  his  impression  to  the 
prefect,  who  told  him,  smiling  at  his  preju- 
dice. that  the  person  in  question  passed  for 
Robespierre’s  natural  son ; that,  in  fact,  it 
was  a matter  of  notoriety.  Next  to  family 
likenesses  vitality  or  the  duration  of  life  is 
the  most  important  character  transmitted  by 
inheritance.  The  two  daughters  of  Victor 
Amadeus  II.,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and 
her  sister  Marie  Louise,  married  to  Philip  V., 
both  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  died  at 
twenty-six.  In  the  .Turgot  family  fifty  years 
was  the  usual  limit  of  life.  The  great  minis- 
ter, on  the  approach  of  that  term,  although  In 
good  health,  remarked  to  his  friends  that  it 
was  time  to  put  his  affairs  in  order  ; and  he 
died,  in  fact,  at  fifty-three.  In  the  house  of 
Romanoff,  the  duration  of  life  is  short,  inde- 


pendent of  the  fact  that  several  of  its  mem- 
bers met  with  violent  deaths.  The  head  of 
this  illustrious  race,  Michael  Federoviich, 
died  at  forty-nine ; Peter  the  Great  was 
scarcely  fifty-three.  The  Empress  Anne  died 
at  forty-seven  ; the  tender-hearted  Elizabeth 
at  fifty-one.  Of  Paul’s  four  sons,  Alexander 
died  at  forty-eight,  Constantine  at  forty-two, 
Nicholas  at  fifty-nine,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  at  fifty-one.  In  the^houscs  of  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  examples  of 
longevity  are  far  from  rare.  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  spite  of  his  continual  wars  and  his 
frequent  excesses  at  table,  was  seventy-four  ; 
Frederick  William  III.  was  seventy;  the 
Emperor  William,  in  ,his  seventy-ninth  year, 
is  still  hale  and  hearty.  In  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,'  families  of  octogenarians,  nono- 
genarians,  and  centenarians  may  be  cited. 
On  the  ist  of  April,  1716,  there  died  in  Paris 
a saddler  of  Doulevant,  in  Champagne,  more 
than  a hundred  years  old.  To  inspire  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  flattering  hope  of  living  as 
long,  he  was  made,  two  years  previously,  to 
present  that  monarch  with  a bouquet  on  St. 
Louis*  day.  His  father  had  lived  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  years,  his  grandfather  one 
hundred  and  twelve.  Jean  Surrington,  a far- 
mer in  the  environs  of  Bcrghcm,  lived  to  be 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  day  before  his 
death,  in  complete  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties,  he  divided  his  property  among  his 
children  ; the  eldest  was  one  hundred  and 
three,  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinar)', 
the  youngest  was  only  nine.  Jean  Golem- 
biewski  (the  oldest  man  in  the  French  army, 
if  still  alive),  who  accompanied  King  Stanis- 
las Leezinski  into  France,  belonged  to  a fami- 
ly of  centenarians.  His  father  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  his  grandmother  one 
hundred  and  thirty. — -*///  tfu  Vtar  Round. 

The  Secret  of  Macaui-ay's  Popularity. 
—The  first  and  most  obvious  secret  of  Mac- 
aulay’s place  on  popular  bookshelves  is  that 
he  has  a true  genius  for  narration,  and  narra- 
tion will  always  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  our 
squatters  in  the  Australian  bush,  but  of  the 
many  all  over  the  world,  stand  first  among 
literary  gifts.  The  common  run  of  plain  men, 
as  has  been  noticed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  arc  as  eager  as  children  for  a story,  and 
like  children  they  will  embrace  the  man  who 
will  tell  them  a story,  with  abundance  of  de- 
tails and  plenty  of  color,  and  a realistic  assur- 
ance that  it  is  no  mere  make-believe.  Mac- 
aulay never  stops  to  brood  over  an  incident 
or  a character,  with  an  inner  e)c  intent  on 
penetrating  to  the  lowest  depth  of  motive  and 
cause,  to  the  furthest  complexity  of  impulse, 
calculation,  and  subtle  incentive.  The  spirit 
of  analysis  is  not  in  him,  and  the  divine  spirit 
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of  meditation  is  not  in  him.  His  whole  mind 
runs  in  action  and  movement ; it  busies  itself 
with  eager  interest  in  all  objective  particulars, 
lie  is  seized  by  the  external  and  the  superfic- 
ial, and  revels  in  every  detail  that  appeals  to 
the  five  senses.  **  The  brilliant  Macaulay/ 
said  Emerson,  with  slight  exaggeration,  who 
expresses  the  tone  of  the  English  governing 
classes  of  the  day,  explicitly  teaches  that 
good  means  good  to  eat,  good  to  wear, 
material  commodity.”  So  ready  a faculty 
of  exultation  in  the  exceeding  great  glories 
of  taste  and  touch,  of  loud  sound  and  glit- 
tering spectacle,  is  a gift  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  narrator  who  craves  im- 
mense audiences.  Let  It  be  said  that  if 
Macaulay  exults  in  the  details  that  go  to  our 
hve  senses,  his  sensuousness  is  always  clean, 
manly,  and  At  for  honest  daylight  and  the  sum- 
mer sun.  There  is  none  of  that  curious  odor 
of  autumnal  decay  that  clings  to  the  passion 
of  a more  modern  school  for  color  and  flavor 
and  the  enumerated  treasures  of  subtle  indul- 
gence.— The  Fortnightiy  Rn-iew. 

Howto  Brf.athk  Properly. — Most  people 
breathe  properly,  often  more  by  accident  or 
instinct  than  by  design  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  hundreds  of  thousands  do  not  breathe 
properly,  while  many  thousands  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  are  suffering  from  more  or  less 
severe  affections  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  owing 
to  a faulty  mode  of  respiration— in  other 
words,  because  they  breathe  through  the 
mouth  instead  of  through  the  nostrils.  The 
mouth  has  its  own  functions  to  perform  in 
connection  with  eating,  drinking,  and  speak- 
ing; and  the  nostrils  have  theirs — namely, 
smelling  and  breathing.  In  summer-time  the 
error  of  respiring  through  (he  mouth  is  not 
so  evident  as  at  (he  present  season,  when  it 
is  undoubtedly  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
person  who  commits  this  mistake.  If  any 
one  breathes  through  the  natural  channel,  the 
nostrils,  the  air  passing  over  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  various  chambers  of  the 
nose  becomes  warmed  to  the  temperature  of 
the  body  before  reaching  the  lungs  ; but  if  he 
takes  in  air  between  the  lips  and  through  the 
mouth,  the  cold  air  comes  in  contact  with  the 
delicate  lining  membrane  of  the  throat  and 
lungs,  and  gives  rise  to  a local  chill,  fre- 
quently ending  in  inflammation.  Many  per- 
sons, without  knowing  the  reason  why  they 
arc  benefited,  wear  respirators  over  the  mouth 
in  winter,  if  they  happen  to  go  out  of  doors. 
By  doing  this  they  diminish  the  amount  of 
air  which  enters  between  the  lips,  and  vir- 
tually compel  themselves  to  breathe  through 
the  nostrils.  But  they  could  attain  just  the 
same  result  by  keeping  the  lips  closed,  a 
habit  which  is  easily  acquired,  and  conduces 


to  the  proper  and  natural  way  of  breathing. 
Wc  believe  that  if  people  would  only  adopt 
this  simple  habit — in  other  words,  if  they 
would  take  for  their  rule  in  breathing,  “ Shut 
your  mouth  V*  there  would  be  an  immense 
diminution  in  the  two  classes  of  affections — 
namely,  those  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  which 
count  many  thousands  of  victims  in  this 
country  in  the  course  of  a single  year.  Man 
is  the  only  animal  which  has  acquired  the 
pernicious  and  often  fatal  habit  of  breathing 
through  the  mouth.  It  commences  in  child- 
hood, and  becomes  confirmed  in  adult  life, 
often  engendering  consumption,  chronic 
bronchitis,  relaxed  sore  throat,  or  some  other 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  w'hich  is  set 
down  usually  to  a different  cause  altogether. 
In  concluding  this  short  article,  wc  venture  to 
ask  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
When  (hey  step  out  in  the  morning  into  the 
fresh  blit  cold  air,  let  (hem  try  the  difference 
of  feeling  arising  from  the  two  modes  of 
breathing — through  the  nostrils  and  between 
the  lips.  In  the  former  case,  they  will  find 
that  they  can  breathe  easily  and  freely,  yet 
with  comfort,  while  the  fresh  air,  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body  by  its  contact 
with  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  is  agree- 
able to  the  lungs;  in  the  other  case,  if  they 
draw  in  a few  inspirations  between  the  parted 
lips,  the  cold  air,  rushing  in  direct  to  the 
lungs,  creates  a feeling  of  coldness  and  dis- 
comfort, and  an  attack  of  coughing  often 
comes  on.^RuMc 

TWO  SONNETS. 

I. — WINTKM  SORROW. 

A CRBV  and  leaden  sky,  withoul  a break, 

Shutt  in  the  narrow  world  whereon  I k»k. 

And.  day  by  day,  mine  ears  almoat  forget 
To  miss  the  babbling  of  the  ice-bound  brook. 

The  woods  stand  rigid,  ghostlike,  draped  in  snow. 

Life  is  no  longer  there,  nor  pleasant  sound. 

No  breath  is  stirring  in  the  bitter  air. 

To  bid  them  drop  their  burden  to  the  ground. 

The  drift  lies  deeply  piled  before  my  door, 

My  little  garden,  touched  by  winter’s  breath, 

Laiid  cold  and  smooth  beneath  his  icy  hand. 

Looks  Stark  and  changeless  as  the  bed  of  death. 

*Tl«i  thus,  my  Heart,  thy  desolation  chill 
Holds  me,  like  cruet  Winter,  dumb  and  still. 

II.— RfRtNG  SORROW. 

Spare  me  that  clear,  triumphant  song  of  praise. 

Sweet  thrush,  with  which  thou  welcomest  the  morn  ; 

It  wakes  too  keen  a sorrow  in  my  heart. 

Who  sigh  to  think  another  day  is  bom. 

Ye  opening  buds,  ye  sounds  and  Kcnts  o(  spring. 

So  deeply  interwoven  with  the  past. 

Ye  touch  the  inmost  fibre  of  my  grief, 

And  bring  the  bitter  memories  thronging  fast. 

Not  levs  the  lilac  crowns  herself  with  bluom, 

And  bright  laburnums  shake  their  tasseiled  gold,— 

Nor  does  the  violet  breathe  one  odor  less 
Because  my  life  is  left  me  dark  and  cold  ; 

Only  while  earth  and  sky  such  joy  express, 

I fain  would  turn  me  from  their  loveliness, 

A.  E.  J. 
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THE  COURSES  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 
BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  \V.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


I HAVE  been  bold  in  ray  title ; and,  in 
order  to  convey  a distinct  idea,  have  pro- 
mised what  I cannot  do  more  than  raost 
imperfectly  perform. 

My  paper  is  a paper  for  the  day.  We 
lire  in  a time  when  the  interest  in  reli- 
gious  thought,  or  in  thought  concerning 
religion,  is  diffused  over  an  area  unusu- 
ally wide,  but  also  when  the  aspect  of 
sach  thought  is  singularly  multiform  and 
confused.  It  defies  all  attempts  at  re- 
daction to  an  unity,  and  recalls  the  Ovid- 
iin  account  of  chaos  : — 

“Nulli  sua  forma  manebat, 
Obsubatque  aliis  aliud,  quia  corpore  in  uiio 
frigi^  pugnabam  calidis,  humentia  siccis, 
^ollia  cum  duris,  sine  ponderc  habcntia  pon- 
dus.’-  * 

At  every  point  there  start  into  action 
multitudes  of  aimless  or  erratic  forces. 


* Ov.  Metam.  i.  17. 

New  Seriis.— V0L.XXIV.,  No.  2 


crossing  and  jostling  one  another,  and 
refusing  not  only  to  be  governed,  but 
even  to  be  classified.  Any  attempt  to 
group  them,  however  slightly  and  how- 
ever roughly,  if  not  hopeless,  is  daring ; 
but,  as  they  act  upon  us  all  by  attraction 
and  repulsion,  we  are  all  concerned  in 
knowing  what  we  can  of  their  nature 
and  direction ; and  an  initial  effort,  how- 
ever feeble,  may  lead  the  way  to  more 
comprehensive  and  accurate  perform- 
ances. 

I shall  endeavor,  therefore,  to  indi- 
cate in  a rude  manner  what  seem  to  be 
in  our  day  the  principal  currents  of 
thought  concerning  religion  ; and  as,  in 
a matter  of  this  kind,  the  effect  can 
hardly  be  well  considered  without  the 
cause,  I also  hope  in  a future  paper 
briefly  to  touch  the  question,  how  and 
why  these  currents  have  been  put  into 
their  present  sharp  and  unordered  motion. 
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The  channels  in  which  they  mainly 
run,  according  to  my  view,  are  five. 
Hut  this  Punjaub  differs  from  the  Punjaub 
known  to  geography,  in  that  its  rivers 
do  not  converge,  although  for  certain 
purposes  and  between  certain  points 
they,  or  some  of  them,  may  run  parallel. 
Neither  do  they,  like  Po  and  his  tributa- 
ries, sweep  from  the  hill  into  the  plain  to 
find  their  rest  ;*  but,  for  the  time  at 
least,  the  farther  they  tun,  they  seem  to 
brawl  the  more. 

My  rude  map  will  not  reach  beyond 
the  borders  of  Christendom.  There  arc 
those  who  seem  to  think  that,  as  of  old, 
wi.se  men  will  come  to  us  from  the  Kast, 
and  give  us  instruction  upon  thoughts 
and  things.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
examine  into  these  speculations,  as  to 
any  practical  value  they  may  possess, 
when  wc  shall  have  been  favored  with 
a far  clearer  view,  than  we  now  possess, 
of  the  true  moral  and  spiritual  interior 
of  the  vast  regions  of  the  rising  sun. 
We  may  thus,  and  then,  form  some  idea 
of  the  relations  both  between  their  theo- 
retical and  their  actual  religion,  and  be- 
tween their  beliefs  and  their  personal 
and  social  practice  ; and  we  may  be  able 
in  some  degree  to  estimate  their  capacity 
for  bearing  the  searching  strain  of  a 
transition  from  a stagnant  to  a vivid  and 
active  condition  of  secular  life.  At  pres- 
ent we  seem  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  dark  on  these  capital  questions,  and 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Islam,  we  have 
a few  rays  of  light,  the  prospect  of  any 
help  to  be  drawn  from  such  a quarter  is 
far  from  encouraging. 

Provisionally,  then,  I set  out  with  the 
assumption  that  in  h.andling  this  question 
for  Christendom,  we  arc  touching  it  at 
its  very  heart.  The  Christian  thought, 
the  Christian  tradition,  the  Christian  so- 
ciety, are  the  great,  the  imperial  thought, 
tradition,  and  society  of  this  earth.  It  is 
from  Christendom  outwards  that  power 
and  influence  radiate,  not  towards  it  and 
into  it  that  they  flow.  There  seems  to 
be  one  point  at  least  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth — namely,  among  the  negro 
races  of  West  Africa — where  Mahomet- 
anism gains  ground  upon  Christianity  ; 
but  that  assuredly  is  not  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  whence  will  issue  the 


* Uantc  Div.  Comm.  v.  98. 


fiats  of  the  future,  to  direct  the  destinies 
of  mankind. 

Yet  other  remarks  I must  prcfi.x.  One 
is  apologetic,  another  admonitory'.  First, 

I admit  that  many  writers,  many  minds 
and  characters,  such  for  example  as  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  such  as  the  school  of 
Paulus,  and  such  as  many  of  those  now 
called  Broad-Churchmen,  will  not  fall 
dean  into  any  one  of  the  five  divisions, 
but  will  lie  between  two,  or  will  range 
over,  and  partake  the  notes  of,  several. 
This  must  happen  in  all  classifications  of 
thought,  more  or  less ; and  here  prob- 
ably more  rather  than  less,  for  the  distinc- 
tions are  complex,  and  the  operation 
difficult.  Secondly,  my  aim  is  to  exhibit 
principles,  as  contradistinguished  from 
opinions.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
these  always  go  together,  any  more  than 
sons  are  always  like  their  parents.  Prin- 
ciples are,  indeed,  the  fathers  of  opinions ; 
and  they  will  ultimately  be  able  to  assert 
the  parentage  by  determining  the  linea- 
ments of  the  descendants.  Men,  individu- 
ally and  in  series,  commonly  know  their 
own  opinions,  but  are  often  ignorant  of 
their  own  principles.  Yet  in  the  long 
run  it  is  the  principles  that  govern  ; and 
the  opinions  must  go  to  the  wall.  But 
this  is  a work  of  time  ; in  many  cases  a 
work  of  much  time.  With  some  men, 
nothing  less  than  life  suffices  for  it,  and 
with  some  life  itself  is  not  sufficient.  \ 
notable  historic  instance  of  the  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  those  English  Pu- 
ritans of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
rejected  in  block  the  authority  of  creeds, 
tests  and  formularies.  Their  opinions 
were  either  Calvinistic,  or  at  the  least 
Evangelical,  .\fter  three  or  four  genera- 
tions it  was  found  that,  retaining  the  title 
of  Presbyterians,  the  congregations  had 
as  a rule  become  Unitarian  ; and  yet  that 
they  remained  in  possession  of  buildings, 
and  other  endowments,  given  by  Trinita- 
rian believers.  Upon  a case  of  this  char- 
acter arose  the  well-known  suit  of  I-ady 
Hewley's  charity.  Sir  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  who  decided  it,  knew  well  that 
every  hair  of  Lady  Hewley's  head  would 
have  stood  on  end,  had  sbe  known  what 
manner  of  gospel  her  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  support ; and  he  decided  that 
they  could  only  be  employed  in  general 
conformity  with  her  opinions.  Satisfied 
with  a first  view  of  the  case,  the  public 
applauded  the  judgment ; and  it  has  not 
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been, reversed.  But  the  parties  in  pos- 
session of  the  endowments  were  not  to 
be  dislodged  by  the  artillery  of  such 
pleas.  They  appealed  to  Parliament. 
They  showed  that  their  Puritan  fore- 
fathers had  instructed  them  to  discard 
all  intermediate  authorities ; and  to  in- 
terpret Scripture  for  themselves,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  intolerable  if  those,  who 
taught  the  rejection  of  such  authority 
when  it  was  ancient  and  widely  spread, 
should,  in  their  own  persons,  have  recon- 
stitutred  it,  all  recent  and  raw,  as  a bond 
upon  conscience.  The  Unitarians  con- 
tended that  they  had  obeyed  the  lesson 
they  were  taught,  and  that  it  svas  not 
their  fault  if  the  result  of  their  fidelity 
was  that  they  differed  from  their  teachers. 
Parliament  dived  into  the  question,  which 
the  Bench  had  only  skimmed,  and  con- 
firmed the  title  of  ihe  parties  in  posses- 
sion. 

.And  again.  As  men  may  hold  diflerent 
opinions  under  the  shelter  of  the  same 
principle,  so  they  may  have  the  same 
opinions  while  they  are  governed  bv  prin- 
ciples distinct  or  opposite.  No  man  was 
in  principle  more  opposed  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  than  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond. But  he  expressed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a conception  of  the  Euchar- 
istic sacrifice  so  lofty,  as  must  have  satis- 
fied a divine  of  the  Latin  Church. 
.Again,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  was  received  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  authority  of  a Papal  Council ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  “ Old 
Catholics,”  who  have  renounced  the  do- 
minion, may  still  agree  in  the  tenet. 

I think  it  will  be  found  that  these  re- 
marks will  explain  the  cases  already  indi- 
cated of  persons  who  do  not  fall  into  any 
of  the  five  classes.  They  are  I think, 
chiefly,  either  the  indolent,  who  take  up 
at  a venture  with  narrow  and  fragmenta- 
ty  glimpses  of  the  domain  of  religious 
thought,  or  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
who  are  governed  by  exterior  color  and 
other  superficial  signs ; or  they  are  writ- 
ets  in  a state  of  transition,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  shock  which  has  driven  them 
horn  their  original  base,  but  have  not  yet 
found  a region  suited  to  restore  to  them 
their  equilibrium,  a fluid  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  with  themselves 

I take  no  notice  of  the  system  termed 
Erastian.  It  can  hardly,  as  far  as  I see,  be 


called  a system  of  or  concerning  religious 
thought  at  all.  Its  centre  of  gravity  is  not 
within  the  religious  precinct.  The  most 
violent  Ultramontane,  the  most  determin- 
ed Agnostic,  may  alike  make  excellent 
Erastians,  according  to  the  varieties  of 
time  and  circumstance.  If  we  follow  the 
Erastian  idea,  it  does  not  matter  what  God 
we  worship,  or  how  we  worship  Him,  pro- 
vided we  derive  both  belief  and  worship 
from  the  civil  ruler,  or  hold  them  sub- 
ject to  his  orders.  Many  most  respecta- 
ble persons  have  been,  or  have  thought 
themselves  to  be,  Erastians  ; but  the  sys- 
tem, in  the  developments  of  which  it  is 
capable,  is  among  the  most  debased  ever 
known  to  man. 

“ Non  ragioniam  dl  lui ; ma  guaida,  c pasfa.” 

Lastly,  it  is  plain  that  a Chart  of  Reli- 
gion, such  as  I am  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent in  outline,  has  reference  to  the  EccU- 
sia  doeens,  rather  than  to  the  Ecclesia  dis- 
cfns;  to  the  scientific  or  speculative  basis 
of  the  respective  systems,  and  the  few 
who  deal  with  it,  not  to  their  development 
in  general  life  and  practice,  a subject  far 
too  difficult  and  invidious  for  me  to  con- 
sider. 

I may  now  set  out  the  five  main  schools 
or  systems,  which  are  constituted  as  fol- 
lows. AVe  have  : — 

I.  Those  who  accept  the  Papal  monar- 
chy : or  the  Ultramontane  school. 

II.  Those  who,  rejecting  the  Papal  mon- 
archy, believe  in  the  visibility  of  the 
Church  ; or  the  Historical  school. 

HI.  Those  who,  rejecting  the  Papal  mon- 
archy and  the  visibility  of  the  Church, 
believe  in  the  great  central  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  system,  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  These  will  be  here 
termed  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
school. 

IV.  Those  who,  professedly  rejecting  all 
known  expressions  of  dogma,  are  nev- 
ertheless believers  in  a moral  Governor 
of  the  Universe,  and  in  a state  of  pro- 
bation for  mankind,  whether  annexing 
or  not  annexing  to  this  belief  any  of 
the  particulars  of  the  Christian  system, 
either  doctrinal  or  moral.  These  I 
denominate  the  Theistic  school. 

V.  The  negative  school.  Negative,  that 
is  to  say,  as  to  thought  which  can  be 
called  religious  in  the  most  usual  sense. 
Under  this  head  I am  obliged  to  place 
a number  of  schemes,  of  which  the  ad- 
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herents  may  resent  the  collocation. 
They  are  so  placed  on  the  ground  that 
they  agree  in  denying  categorically,  or 
else  in  declining  to  recognize  or  affirm, 
the  reign  of  a moral  Governor  or  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  existence  of  a st.ate  of 
discipline  or  probation.  To  this  ag- 
gregate seem  to  belong — 

1.  Scepticism.  5.  (Revived)  Paganism. 

2.  Atheism.  6.  Materialism. 

3.  Agnosticism.  7.  Pantheism. 

4.  Secularism.  S.  Positivism. 

I. 

Of  these  five  main  divisions,  the  first  is 
much  before  any  one  of  the  others  in 
material  extension.  Its  ostensible  num- 
bers may  nearly  equal  those  of  the  sec- 
ond and  the  third  taken  together.  The 
fourth  and  the  fifth  are  made  up  of  vota- 
ries who  are  scattered  and  isolated ; 01 
whose  creed  is  unavowcd ; or  who,  if 
they  exist  in  communities  at  all,  exist 
only  in  such  minute  communities  as  to  be 
but  specks  in  the  general  prospect. 

The  Ultramontane  system  has  also  the 
great  advaniage  for  working  purposes  of 
by  far  the  most  elastic,  the  most  closely 
knit,  and  the  most  highly  centralized 
organization. 

.Again,  it  derives  its  origin  by  an  un- 
broken succession  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  No  more  imposing  title  can 
well  be  conceived  ; yet  it  naturally  has 
no  conclusive  weight  with  such  as  re- 
member or  believe  that  a theistic  system, 
given  by  the  .Almighty  to  our  first  pro- 
genitors, passed,  in  the  classic  times, 
and  in  like  manner,  through  far  more 
fundamental  transformations.  It  was  by 
a series  of  insensible  deviation.s,  and 
without  the  shock  of  any  one  revolution- 
ary change,  that  in  a long  course  of  ages, 
after  a pure  beginning,  there  were  built 
up  many  forms  of  religion,  which,  at  the 
period  of  the  .Advent,  had  come  to  be  in 
the  main  both  foul  and  false.  The  alle- 
gation may  possibly  be  made  that  the 
traditions,  as  well  as  the  personal  suc- 
cession, of  the  Latin  Church  are  unbro- 
ken. But  this  will  of  course  be  denied 
by  those  who  regard  the  Council  of  1870 
as  having  imported  at  a stroke  a funda- 
mental change  into  the  articles  of  the 
Christian 'faith.  To  the  vast  numerical 
majority,  however,  the  Roman  authorities 
eem  to  have  succeeded  in  recommend- 


ing the  proposition,  and  the  claim  passes 
popularly  current. 

This  singular  system,  receiving  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  nominally  attach- 
ing a high  authority  to  the  witness  of 
tradition,  holds  both  in  subjection  to 
such  construction  as  may  be  placed  upon 
them  from  time  to  time,  either  by  an  as- 
semblage of  Bishops,  together  with  cer- 
tain other  high  functionaries  which  de- 
rives its  authority  from  the  Pope,  or  by 
the  Pope  himself,  when  he  thinks  fit  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  said  to  take  advice ; but  he  is 
the  sole  judge  what  advice  he  shall  ask, 
and  whether  he  shall  follow  it.  It  is  true 
that  whatever  he  promulgates  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  he  declares  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  original  revelation  ; but  by 
his  vision  alone  can  the  question  be  de- 
termined whether  it  is  there  or  not.  To 
the  common  eye  it  seems  as  if  many 
articles  of  Christian  belief  had  at  the  first 
been  written  in  invisible  ink,  and  as  if 
the  Pope  alone  assumed  the  office  of 
putting  the  paper  to  the  fire,  and  exhib- 
iting these  novel  antiquities  to  the  gaze 
of  an  admiring  world.  With  regard 
however,  to  matters  of  discipline  and 
government,  he  is  not  restrained  even  by 
the  profession  of  following  antiquity. 
The  Christian  community  under  him  is 
organized  like  an  army,  of  which  each 
order  is  in  strict  subjection  to  every 
order  that  is  above  it.  A thousand  bish- 
ops are  its  generals  ; some  two  hundred 
thousand  clergy  arc  its  subordinate  offi- 
cers ; the  laity  arc  its  proletarians.  The 
auxiliary  forces  of  this  great  military 
establishment  are  the  monastic  orders. 
And  they  differ  from  the  auxiliaries  of 
other  armies  in  that  they  have  a yet 
stricter  discipline,  and  a more  complete 
dependence  on  the  head,  than  the  ordi- 
nary soldiery.  Of  these  four  ranks  in  the 
hierarchy,  two  things  may  be  asserted 
unconditionally ; that  no  rights  belong 
to  the  laity,  and  that  all  right  resides  in 
the  Pope.  All  other  rights  but  his  are 
provisional  only,  and  are  called  rights 
only  by  way  of  accommodation,  for  they 
are  withdrawable  at  will.  The  rights  of 
laymen  as  against  priests,  of  priests  as 
against  bishops,  of  bishops  as  against 
the  Pope,  depend  entirely  upon  his 
judgment  or  his  pleasure,  whichever  he 
may  think  fit  to  call  it.  To  all  commands 
issued  by  and  from  him,  under  this  sys- 
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ten,  with  a clcinand  for  absolute  obedi- 
ence, an  absolute  obedience  is  due. 

To  the  chann  of  an  unbroken  continu- 
ity, to  the  majesty  of  an  immense  ma.ss, 
to  the  energy  of  a closely  serried  organi- 
zation, the  system  now  justly  called  Pa- 
palism  or  Vaticanism  adds  another  and  a 
more  legitimate  source  of  strength.  It 
undeniably  contains  within  itself  a large 
portion  of  the  individual  religious  life  of 
Christendom.  The  faith,  the  hope,  the 
charity,  which  it  was  the  office  of  the 
Gospel  to  engender,  flourish  within  this 
precinct  in  the  hearts  of  millions  upon 
millions,  who  feel  little,  and  know  less, 
of  its  extreme  claims,  and  of  their  con- 
.stantly  progressive  development.  Many 
beautiful  and  many  noble  characters  grow 
up  within  it.  Moreover,  the  babes  and 
sucklings  of  the  Gospel,  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  uninstructed,  the  simple  souls 
who  in  tranquil  spheres  give  the  heart 
and  will  to  God,  and  whose  shaded  path 
is  not  scorched  by  the  burning  questions 
of  human  thought  and  life,  these  persons 
are  probably  in  the  Roman  Church  by 
no  means  worse  than  they  ivould  be 
under  other  Christian  systems.  They 
swell  the  mass  of  the  main  body ; obey 
the  word  of  command  when  it  reaches 
them ; and  they  help  to  supply  the 
resources  by  which  a vast  machinery  is 
kept  in  motion. 

Vet  once  more.  The  Papal  host  has 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the 
compliments  it  receives  from  its  ex- 
tremest  opponents,  when  they  are  con- 
trasted with  the  scorn  which  those  oppo- 
nents feel  for  all  that  lies  between.  Thus 
E.  von  Hartmann,  the  chief  living  oracle 
of  German  Pantheism,  says  it  is  with  an 
honorable  spirit  of  consistency  {Cens/"- 
fn(iis)  that  “ Catholicism”  has,  after  a 
long  slumber,  declared  war  to  the  knife 
ugainst  modern  culture  and  the  highest 
acquisitions  of  the  recent  mental  devel- 
opment ;*  and  he  observes  that,  while 
he  utterly  denounces  the  mummy-like 
effeteness  and  religious  incapacity  of 
Vltramontanism,  still  ‘‘  it  ought  to  feel 
faltered  by  my  recognizing  in  it  the  leg- 
itimate champion  of  historical  Christian- 
ity, and  denoting  its  measures  against 
Bodem  culture  as  the  last  effort  of  th.at 
'•ystera  at  self-preservation. ”t  Accord- 


* Der  Selbstverscuung  des  Chrislenlhums, 
p.  15  (Berfin,  1874)- 
t Ibid.  V'orwort,  p.  x. 


ingly  his  most  severe  denunciations  arc 
reserved  for  “ Liberal  Protestantism,”  his 
next  neighbor,  even  as  the  loudest 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  are  issued  to 
proclaim  the  iniquities  of  “ Liberal  Cath- 
olics.”* 

I shall  recite  more  briefly  thebesetting 
causes  of  weakness  in  the  Ultramontane 
system.  These  I t.ake  to  be  principally : 
fi)  its  hostility  to  mental  freedom  at 
large ; (2)  its  incompatibility  with  the 
thought  and  movement  of  modern  civili- 
zation ; (3)  its  pretensions  against  the 
State  ; (4)  its  pretensions  against  parent- 
al and  conjugal  rights ; (5)  its  jealousy, 
abated  in  some  quarters,  of  the  free  cir- 
culation and  use  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ; 
(6)  the  z/c  facto  alienation  of  the  educated 
mind  of  the  countries  in  which  it  pre- 
vails ; (7)  its  detrimental  effects  on  the 
comparative  strength  and  morality  of  the 
States  in  which  it  has  sway;  (8)  its  ten- 
dency to  sap  veracity  in  the  individual 
mind.  If  this  charge  were  thought  harsh, 
I could  refer  for  a much  stronger  state- 
ment to  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Simp- 
son, himself  a convert  to  the  Roman  sys- 
tem from  the  English  Church. 

II. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Ultramontane 
school  comes  a school  which  may  per- 
haps best  be  designated  as  Historical ; 
because,  without  holding  that  all  which 
has  been  has  been  right,  it  regards  the 
general  consent  of  Christendom,  honestly 
examined  and  sufficiently  ascertained, 
as  a leading  .auxiliary  to  the  individual 
reason  in  the  search  for  religious  truth. 
To  this  belong  those  “ Liberal  Catholics  ” 
who  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  who, 
unlike  the  “ Old  Catholics,”  remain  ex- 
ternally in  the  Latin  communion,  bravely 
and  generously  hoping  against  hope, 
under  conditions  which  must  ensure  to 
them  a highly  uncomfortable  existence. 
Their  position  apiiearsto  be  substanti.ally 
identical  with  that  of  a portion  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  in  perfectly  good  faith  believed  that 
they  were  maintaining  the  true  system  of 
Christianity  as  attested  by  Scripture  and 


* The  latest  specimen  may  bo  seen  in  a 
Pastoral  of  Bishop  Bourget,  of  Montreal,  the 
hero  of  the  remarkable  and  rather  famous 
Guibord  case.  Published  in  the  Monts-exxl 
Weekly  Witness  of  Feb.  lo,  1876. 
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sacred  history,  but  who  h.-id  to  uphold 
this  as  their  own  conviction  in  the  teeth 
of  the  constituted  tribunals  of  the 
Latin  Church.  The  appeal  now  made, 
indeed,  is  from  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can to  a Council  lawfully  conducted ; but 
the  right  of  appeal  is  denied  by  the  liv- 
ing authority,  and  appears  therefore,  now 
that  that  authority  has  given  a final  utter- 
ance on  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  to 
rest  on  the  ultimate  groundwork  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  The  question  here,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  their  ecclesiastical 
position, as  their  fonn  of  religious  thought, 
and  their  proper  place  in  the  general 
scheme  or  chart.  Few  they  may  be,  and 
isolated  they  certainly  are.  But  they  are 
essentially  in  sympathy  with  many  who 
do  not  wear  the  same  badge  with  them- 
selves, in  short  with  all  who,  rejecting  the 
Papal  monarchy,  adhere  to  the  ancient 
dogma  formulated  in  the  Creeds,  and 
who  believe  that  our  Lord  and  his  Ap- 
ostles acting  under  his  authority,  founded 
a society  with  a promise  of  visible  pet- 
petuity,  and  with  a commission  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. That  Gospel  is  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints;  and,  while  some 
of  these  believers  would  admit  that  the 
Church  may  err,  they  would  all  agree  in 
holding  that  she  cannot  err  fatally  or 
finally,  and  that  the  pledge  of  her 
vitality,  if  not  of  her  health,  is  un- 
conditional ; unconditional,  however, 
not  to  any  or  to  every  part,  but  to  the 
whole,  as  a whole.  They  would  agree 
that  she  is  divinely  kept  in  the  possession 
of  all  essential  truth.  They  would  agrde 
in  accepting  those  declarations  of  it, 
which  proceeded,  now  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  centuries  ago,  from  her  as  one 
united  body,  acting  in  lawful  councils, 
which  received  their  final  seal  from  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  faithful.  They 
would  recognize  no  final  authority  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  united  Church  ; 
and  would  plead  for  a reasonable  and 
free  acceptance  of  that  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  Christian.  Or,  if 
these  propositions  lead  us  too  far  into 
detail,  they  believe  in  an  historical 
Church,  constitutional  rather  than  des- 
potic, with  its  faith  long  ago  immutably, 
and  to  all  appearance  adequately,  de- 
fined ; and  they  are  not  to  be  induced  by 
the  pretext  of  development  to  allow  pal- 
pable innovations  to  take  their  place 


beside  the  truths  acknowledged  through 
fifty  generations. 

If  to  those,  who  are  thus  minded,  I give 
the  title  of  historical,  it  is  because  they 
seem  to  conform  to  the  essential  type  of 
Christianity  as  it  was  exhibited  under 
the  -Apostolical,  the  Episcopal,  and  the 
Patriarchal  system ; and  because  they 
do  not  tamper  in  practice  with  that  tra- 
ditional testimony,  of  which  in  theory 
they  admit  the  real  validity  and  weight, 
and  the  great  utility  in  conjunction  with 
the  appeal  of  the  Church  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

This,  in  its  essential  outlines,  b the 
system  which  constitutes  the  scientific 
basis  of  the  Eastern  or  Orthodox  Church- 
es. I do  not  speak  of  the  defects,  faults, 
and  abuses,  which  doubtless  abound  in 
them,  as  in  one  shape  or  another  they  do  in 
every  religious  body  ; but  of  the  ultimate 
grounds,  which,  when  put  on  their  de- 
fence, they  would  assume  as  the  warrant 
of  what  is  essential  to  their  system. 

Great,  without  doubt,  is  in  every  case 
the  interval  between  the  written  theory 
-and  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  difference  is  scarcely  less  between 
their  authorized  doctrine,  in  the  proper 
sense,  which  they  hold  as  of  obligation, 
and  the  developments  which  th.it  doctrine 
receives  through  the  unchecked  or  little 
checked  ])redominancc  of  the  prevailing 
bias  in  the  works  of  individual  writers, 
and  in  the  popular  tradition.  It  is  with 
the  former  only  that  I have  here  to  do. 
In.asmuch,  however,  as  few  or  none  of 
them  are  judged  among  us  (in  my  opin- 
ion) so  superficially  and  harshly  as  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  I would  observe, 
on  their  behalf,  that  they  know  nothing 
of  four  great  conflicts,  which  more  than 
ever  distract  the  Latin  Church  as  a 
whole  : conflict  between  the  Church  and 
the  State;  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  the  Scripture ; conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  family  ; conflict  between 
the  Church  and  modern  culture,  science 
and  civilization. 

While  the  largest  numerical  following  of 
this  scheme  of  belief  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  Churches,  a recurrence  to 
the  outline,  by  which  I have  described 
it,  will  show  that  it  includes,  together 
with  the  so-called  Liberal  Catholics 
whom  the  Papal  Court  regards  as 
the  parasitic  vermin  of  its  Church, 
and  the  Old  Catholics  whom  it  has 
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succeeded  in  visibly  expelling,  the  cla.s.s- 
irai  theology  of  the  English  Church. 
This  may  be  said  to  form  one  of  its 
wings.  The  standard  books  and  the  re- 
cognized writers,  that  express  the  theo- 
logical mind  of  Anglicanism,  proceed 
throughout  on  the  assertion  or  the 
assumption,  that  the  Church  is  a visible 
society  or  congregation ; and  her  leaders 
and  episcopal  rulers  preserved  with  an 
unfailing  strictness  the  succession  of 
Bishops,  at  a time,  and  under  circum- 
stances, when  the  policy  of  the  hour 
would  have  recommended  their  treating 
it  as  a matter  of  indifference.  This 
proposition  is  by  no  means  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  or  many  cases  they 
made  large  allowance  for  the  position  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  Continent.  Their 
position  was  then,  to  a great  extent,  un- 
defined and  provisional,  and  was  capable 
of  being  regarded  as,  to  a great  extent, 
representing,  with  respect  to  government 
and  order,  a case  of  necessity.  The 
changes  made  in  England  during  the 
sixteenth  centurj’  as  to  tenets  and  usages, 
they  treat  as  having  been  within  the 
competence  of  the  local  Church  which 
accepted  them, — used  as  never  having 
been  condemned  by  a legitimate  author- 
ity ; and  they  fear  lest  the  general  re- 
jection of  tradition  should  really  mean 
contempt  of  history.  These  principles 
are  treated  by  many  who  view  them  from 
an  exterior  standing  point,  for  example 
by  Lord  Macaulay,  as  “ the  crotchets  of 
the  High  Church  party.”  But  it  is  an 
establi.shed  fact  of  history  that  “ The 
High  Church  party”  is  but  another  name, 
rough  perhaps,  but  true,  for  the  influence 
which  has  moulded  the  theology  of  the 
English  Church,  or  rather  of  the  .Angli- 
can Churches,  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  hour. 

-Among  non-episcopal  Protestants,  a 
small  portion  of  the  German  divines  are, 
perhaps,  alone  in  sympathy  with  the 
system  here  described.  As  a recent,  yet 
not  too  recent,  specimen  of  this  class,  I 
would  mention  Rothe.*  But  in  other 
times  the  description  would  have  includ- 
ed many  of  the  weightiest  names  of  Pro- 
testantism, such  as  Casaubon  and  Gro- 
tius,  and,  towering  even  over  these,  the 
great  Leibnitz. 


* Anfinge  der  Christlichcn  Kirche.  Wit- 
tenberg, 1837. 
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The  strength  of  this  system  lies  gene- 
rally, first  in  its  hold  upon  antiquity,  and 
in  the  authority  and  consent  of  the 
earlier  Christian  writers,  known  as  fath- 
ers, every  one  of  whom  holds  the  visibil- 
ity and  teaching  office  of  the  Church, 
while  it  is  only  the  wrenching  of  a word 
here  and  there  from  a very  few  of  their 
works  into  forced  prominence  and  isola- 
tion, that  can  bring  any  one  of  them  so 
much  as  upon  speaking  terms  with  the 
Papal  monarchy.  .At  this  point  a dis- 
tinction must  be  taken  between  East  and 
West.  Oppression  and  poverty  have 
thrown  the  Churches  of  the  East  into  a 
defensive  attitude,  and  have  of  necessity 
limited  the  range  of  learning,  and  con- 
demned them  specially  to  the  evils  of 
stagnation.  But  their  doctrinal  contin- 
uity is  not  liable  to  the  challenge  which 
impeaches  that  of  the  Rom.an  Church. 
In  old  times  they  appear  as  Protestant, 
in  the  most  legitimate  and  historic  sense 
of  the  word,  against  the  innovations  of 
the  Papal  supremacy,  and  of  interpola- 
tion in  the  Creed  of  Nice  and  Constanti- 
nople. At  the  present  day  they  are  the 
most  determined  and  the  most  dreaded 
of  the  antagonists  to  the  Vatican  Council. 
In  the  West,  this  scheme  of  religion  has 
rested  on  learning  and  weight  rather 
than  on  numbers  and  organization.  But 
its  respect  for  history  and  mental  free- 
dom, and  the  general  moderation  of  its 
views  of  ecclesiastical  power,  had,  at  any 
rate,  down  to  our  own  day,  sensibly  miti- 
gated the  violent  .asperities  of  the  Roman 
system  : and,  under  an  Anglican  form, 
have  in  some  way  enabled  it  to  maintain, 
and  in  recent  times  even  to  strengthen, 
its  hold  upon  a large  portion  of  the  most 
active  and  the  most  self-asserting  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  Last- 
ly, the  scheme  has  the  advantage  that  it 
is  not  the  mere  profession  of  a school 
and  a system  on  paper  or  in  the  brain, 
but  is  firmly,  though  variously,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  authentic  documents,  and 
historical  traditions,  of  large  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  grc.at  limbs  of  Christendom. 

If  such  be  the  strength  of  the  second 
among  my  five  schemes  when  impartially 
viewed,  it  has  likewise  marks  of  weakness 
properly  its  owm.  Its  adherents,while  they 
teach  that  Christians  ought  to  be  united  in 
the  visible  organization  of  the  Church, 
are  de  facto  severed  one  from  another,  as 
well  as  (most  of  them)  from  the  largest 
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portion  of  the  Christian  world.  What 
is  still  worse,  in  a merely  popular  sense 
— and  it  is  only  in  the  popular  sense  that 
I now  presume  to  speak  of  strength  or 
weakness — is,  that  it  lies  essentially  in  a 
mean  : that  it  accepts  the  basis  of  religi- 
ous belief  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
we  have  all  to  accept  those  of  Providen- 
tial guidance  and  moral  duty  in  practical 
life.  It  acknowledges  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  but  cannot,  so  to  speak,  lay 
its  finger  on  any  means  whereby  that  au- 
thority can  at  any  given  moment  be  fully 
and  finally  exercised.  It  allows  Holy 
.Scripture  to  be  supreme  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  it  interposes  more  or  less  of  an 
interpretative  sense,  in  controverted  sub- 
jects, between  the  Divine  Word  and  the 
individual  mind.  What  men  like  most 
in  religion  is  simplicity  and  directness. 
But  this  method  does  not  speak  with  the 
directness  or  simplicity  of  either  of  its 
neighbor  systems ; whereof  one  directs 
inquiries  straight  to  the  priest,  the  bish- 
o[),  and  the  Pope ; and  the  other  pro- 
mises a private  and  personal  infallibility 
which  is  to  follow  the  pious  exercise  of 
the  mind  upon  the  Divine  Word.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  them  in  a great 
religious  crisis,  as  to  the  moderate  shades 
of  opinion  in  times  of  revolutionary  ex- 
citement. They  are  apt  to  disappe.ar  like 
the  Presbyterians  before  Cromwell,  or 
like  Lafayette  before  the  Gironde, 
which  was,  in  its  turn,  to  give  place  to 
tlie  Terror.  The  most  sharply  defined 
propositions  are  those,  which  most  relieve 
the  understanding  by  satisfying  the  emo- 
tional part  of  our  nature.  Both  on  this 
side  and  on  that  the  stammering  lips  are 
silenced  ; and  adherents  are  individually 
liable,  as  experience  has  shown,  to  be 
hustled  into  the  opposite  camps,  where 
.such  propositions  are  the  watchryords  of 
the  rival  hosts. 

III. 

The  third  to  be  noticed  of  the  great 
powers*  on  the  map  of  religious  thought 

* A remarkable  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
corporate the  idea  which  I have  described  as 
the  basis  of  this  Third  Division,  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Surrey  Chapel.  It  was  origin- 
ally founded  for  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and 
now,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Newman 
Hall,  the  congregation  is  about  to  migrate  to 
a larger  and  more  stately  building.  The 
scheme  rests  upon  a ‘‘  Schedule  of  Doctrines," 
which  excludes  the  visible  Church  as  an  his- 


and  feeling  is  that  which  I have  made  bold 
to  tenn  the  Protestant  Evangelical.  For 
the  pure  and  simple  name  Protestant  is 
now  largely  and  loosely  used ; sometimes 
even  by  men  who,  themselves  believing 
nothing,  nevertheless  want  countenance 
for  their  ends  from  among  those  who  be- 
lieve something,  and  who  trust  for  this  to 
the  charm  that  still  invests  the  early  stages 
of  its  career,  and  associates  it  with  a bat- 
tle manfully  fought  for  freedom  against 
oppression  and  abuse.  To  fasten  down 
its  sense,  the  affix  “ Evangelical " may 
suffice.  The  phrase,  thus  enlarged,  com- 
prehends all  who,  rejecting  the  Papal 
monarchy,  either  reject,  or  at  least  do 
not  accept,  the  doctrine  of  a Catholic 
Church,  visible  and  historical ; and  who, 
without  always  proceeding  to  an  abstract 
repudiation  of  all  aid  from  authority  or 
tradition,  are  on  behalf  of  human  free- 
dom extremely  jealous  of  such  aid,  and 
disposed  r.nther  to  rely  on  the  simple 
contact  of  the  individual  mind  with  the 
Divine  Word.  Such  is  their  negative 
side.  But  they  adhere  to  nearly  all  the 
great  affirmations  of  the  Creeds.  They 
believe  strongly,  if  not  scientifically,  in 
revelation,  inspiration,  jirophecy  ; in  the 
di-spensation  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ; 
in  an  atoning  S.icrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 
world  ; in  a converting  and  s.inctifying 
Spirit ; in  short,  they  accept  with  fulness, 
in  parts  perhaps  with  crude  exagger- 
ations, what  are  termed  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
the  very  heart  of  the  great  Christian  tradi- 
tion, even  if  that  heart  be  not  encased  in 
the  well-knit  skeleton  of  a dogmatic  .and 
ecclesiastical  system,  such  as  is  main- 
tained in  principle  by  the  ancient 
Churches.  It  is  also  surely  evident  to  the 
unprejudiced  mind  that  we  have  here 
a true  incorporation  of  Christian  iK-lief  to 
some  extent  in  institutions,  and  to  a yet 
Larger  extent  in  life  and  ch,aracter.  And 
this  scheme  may  claim  without  doubt, 
not  less  truly  than  those  which  have  gone 
before,  to  be  a tree  be,aring  fruit.  It  has 
framed  large  communities.  It  has 
formed  Christian  nations ; or  at  least,  has 
not  un-formed  them.  It  has  sustained 


(orical  instilution  or  polity,  but  requires  dog- 
m.atic  belief  of  the  char,ictcr  stated  in  the  text , 
and  it  docs  not  require,  or  include,  connec- 
tion with  any  particular  persuasion  of  profess- 
ing Christians. 
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an  e.xperience  of  ten  generations  of  men. 
It  may  be  that  it  does  not  generate  large- 
ly the  most  refined  forms  of  religion,  or 
much  of  the  very  highest  spirituality ; 
bat  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  should 
attempt  to  fasten  on  it  any  clearly  marked 
and  palpable  inferiority  of  moral  results 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  Chris- 
tian schemes.  I do  not  enter  on  the 
disputable  question  of  the  claim  it  would 
probably  advance  to  a marked  superior- 
ity. My  object  is  to  establish  on  its  be- 
half that  it  has  to  a great  extent  made 
good  its  ground  in  the  world  of  Christian 
fact : that  it  cannot  be  put  out  of  the 
way  by  any  expedient  or  figure  of  contro- 
versy, such  as  that  it  is  a branch  tom 
from  the  stem,  with  a life  only  derivative 
and  provisional.  Open  to  criticism  it  is, 
15  may  easily  be  shown  : but  it  is  one 
great  factor  of  the  Christian  system  as  it 
sow  e.xists  in  the  world.  It  is  eminent- 
ly outspoken,  and  tells  of  its  own  weak- 
nesses as  freely  as  of  its  victories  or  merits ; 
it  rallies  millions  and  scores  of  millions 
to  its  standard  : and  while  it  entirely  har- 
monizes with  the  movement  of  modern 
civilization,  it  exhibits  its  seal  in  the  work 
of  all  Works,  namely,  in  uniting  the  hu- 
man soul  to  Christ. 

The  phrase  I have  employed  would  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  have  cor- 
rectly described,  with  insignificant  excep- 
tions, the  Kefonned  communities  of  the 
Continent.  Now,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, I apprehend  it  can  only  be  consid- 
ered to  represent  a party,  larger  or 
smaller,  in  e.ach  of  those  communities  : 
a party,  of  which  the  numerical  strength 
is  hard  to  estimate  even  by  conjecture, 
la  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  it  may 
claim  nearly  the  entire  body  of  Presby- 
terians and  Nonconformists  under  their 
various  denominations.  Moreover,  that 
section  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
is  termed  the  Evangelical  or  Low  Church, 
not  now  very  large,  but  still  active  and 
zealous,  seems  in  great  measure  to  belong 
to  it.  Of  the  English-speaking  popula- 
tion in  the  New  World,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Colon- 
ies. which  may  be  roughly  taken  at  fifty 
millions,  it  may  claim  perhaps  as  many 
as  thirty  for  its  own  ; nor  does  any  por- 
tion of  the  entire  group  seem  to  be  en- 
dowed with  greater  vigor  than  this, 
which  has  grown  up  in  new  soil  and  far 


from  the  possibly  chilling  shadow  of  Na- 
tional Establishments  of  religion. 

On  its  popular  and  working  side,  in  its 
pastoral  and  missionary  energy,  in  the 
almost  unrestrained  freedom  of  its  move- 
ments, the  group  is  strong.  Nor  need  it 
suffer  greatly  from  the  reproach  of  sever- 
ances in  outward  communion,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  particular  forms  ol 
religious  organization  are,  in  its  view, 
matters  of  comparative  indifference,  and 
that  the  intermixture  of  ministerial  offices, 
so  incongruous  and  unseemly  where  en-' 
joined  principles  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, is  for  its  respective  sections 
nothing  else  than  a fostering  and  cheering 
sign  of  brotherly  good-will.  Its  weakness 
is  on  the  side  of  thought.  This  is  the  form 
of  the  Christian  idea,  which,  and  which 
alone,  accepts  the  responsibility  of  up- 
holding the  main  part  of  the  dogmatic 
system  of  the  first  ages,  but  renounces, 
for  fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  the  im- 
mense assistance  which  its  argument  on 
the  text  3x\d  corpus  of  the  sacred  books  de  - 
rivesfrom  the  living  development,  through 
so  many  ages,  of  the  Christian  sy.stem, 
and  the  continuous  assent  of  the  Church 
to  one  and  the  same  faith.  It  is  burdened 
with  the  necessities  of  an  exclusive 
scheme  ; for  it  not  only  denounces  as 
desertion  from  the  faith  the  abandonment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
but  likewise,  in  some  of  its  sections,  it 
interpolates  new  essentials  of  its  own, 
such  as  personal  assurance,  particular 
election,  final  perseverance,  and  peculiar 
conceptions  respecting  the  atonement  of 
Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  justification. 
In  respect  of  this  last,  it  has  often  as- 
cribed to  faith  the  character  and  efficacy 
of  a work,  seemingly  not  even  aware  that 
it  was  thereby  cutting  from  beneath  its 
feet  the  famous  artkiilus  staniis  aut  ca- 
dfntis  ecchsia.  It  has  a logical  difficulty 
in  ridding  itself  of  such  excrescences ; 
seeing  that  the  excrescence  and  that  to 
which  it  clings  grow  out  of  one  and  the 
same  soil,  as  they  are  received  upon  one 
and  the  same  warrant,  whether  it  be  that 
of  a favorite  religious  teacher,  or  of  a per- 
sonal illumination.  Most  of  all,  it  has 
very  severely  suffered  from  the  recent  as- 
saults on  i\iscorfusol  Scripture,  which  it 
had  received  simply  as  a self-attested  vol- 
ume ; and  on  its  verbal  inspiration,  a ques- 
tion which  has  never  offered  so  serious  a 
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dilemma  to  those  who  are  content  to 
take  their  stand  on  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  to  allow  its  wit- 
nessing and  teaching  office.  Ground- 
ing itself  with  rather  rigid  exclusiveness 
upon  the  canon  of  the  Bible,  it  is  ob- 
liged to  protest  against  the  government 
and  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
at  the  very  epoch  when  that  canon  was 
made  up.  Its  repudiations  are  so  con- 
siderable, and  so  far-reaching,  that  there 
remains  hardly  any  adet|u,ate  standing 
•ground  for  the  defence  of  that  which  it 
is  not  less  decidedly  set  upon  retaining. 
It  is  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
school  poor  as  yet  in  the  literature  of 
Church  history,  of  dogmatic  theology, 
and  of  philosophic  thought.  Its  own 
annals,  from  the  sixteenth  century  down- 
wards, supply  abundant  proof  of  its  lying 
open  at  many  points  to  the  largest  dis- 
integration. This  disintegration  is  not, 
as  in  the  last  case,  personal  and  atomic. 
It  is  not  the  mere  occasional  departure 
of  individual  deserters : it  is  the  decrep- 
itude and  decadence  of  organic  laws. 
Even  now  amidst  its  many  excellences 
there  are  signs  that  danger  is  .at  hand.  In- 
deed. were  it  not  for  the  ground  of  hope, 
ever  furnished  by  true  piety  and  zeal, 
it  seems  hard  to  assign  .any  limit  to  the 
future  range  of  the  destructive  principle. 
Even  the  evanescence  of  Calvinistic 
crudities,  once  required  as  the  very  quint- 
essence of  the  Gospel,  may  excite  misgiv- 
ing in  the  minds  of  friendly  though  ex- 
traneous observers,  when  they  reflect  that 
no  higher  or  other  .authority,  than  that 
which  these  crudities  have  enjoyed,  is 
allowed  to  the  highest  and  most  central 
verities  of  the  ancient  creeds. 

IV. 

We  now  pass  away  by  a great  stride 
into  the  region  of  Theism.  We  have 
quitted  the  zone,  in  which  all  alike  adore 
the  name  and  person  of  the  Messiah  ; in 
which  Scripture  is  supreme;  in  which  is 
recognized  a supernatural,  as  well  as  a 
providenti.al  order  ; in  which  religion  is 
authoritative  and  obligatory,  and  ba.sed  on 
an  objective  standard.  We  have  entered 
a zone  in  which  the  subjective  instinct, 
the  need  or  appetite  of  m.an  for  reli- 
gion, is  regarded  as  its  title,  and  as  its 
mea.sure  ; in  which,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned  (not,  I presume,  in  other  mat- 
ters), truth  is  mainly  that  which  a man 


troweth  : and  in  which  the  individual, 
growing  towards  maturity,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting .and  using  the  tradition  of  his 
fathers  until  his  adult  faculties  see 
ground  to  question  it,  is  rather  warned 
against  such  acceptance,  as  enhancing 
the  difficulties  of  impartial  choice.  We 
are  here  cotnmonly  introduced,  at  least 
in  theory,  to  a new  mode  of  training. 
In  things  touching  his  bodily  and  his 
intelligent  life,  the  youth  is  indeed 
allowed  to  profit  by  the  vast  capital, 
which  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
labor  and  experience  of  his  race.  But, 
in  respect  to  the  world  unseen,  and  to 
its  -\uthor,  he  must  not  be  imbued 
with  prejudice ; there  is  no  such  thing 
as  established  or  presumptive  truth  of 
which  he  can  avail  himself ; he  is 
doomed,  or  counselled,  to  begin  anew. 
What  he  attains,  as  it  began  with  his  in- 
fancy, so  it  will  die  with  his  death.  He 
inherited  from  no  one,  and  no  one  will 
inherit  from  him. 

In  making  this  transition,  I confess  to 
feeling  a great  change  of  climate.  It  is 
not  simply  that  certain  tenets  h.ive  been 
dropped.  The  mental  attitude,  the 
method  of  knowledge,  have  been  chang- 
ed. Under  the  three  former  systems, 
that  method  was  traditional  and  contin- 
uous : it  is  here  independent,  and  simply 
renewable  upon  a lease  to  each  man  for 
his  life. 

Such  a sketch  is,  I think,  conformable 
to  the  theor)’  of  modem  Theism,  and  such 
is  its  goal  or  fin.al  standing  point  in  pr.ac- 
tice.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  picture. 
It  is  time  to  show  its  positive  side.  It 
recognizes  one  .\lmighty  Governor  of  the 
world  ; and,  if  it  has  scruples  about  call- 
ing Him  a Person,  yet  conscious  of  Him 
as  one  who  will  deal  with  us,  and  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  as  persons  deal 
with  one  another,  this  Almighty  Being 
has  placed  us  under  discipline  in  the 
world  ; and  will  in  some  real  and  effec- 
tive manner  bring  it  about  that  the  good 
shall  be  happy,  and  that  those  who  do 
evil  shall  surely  suffer  for  it.  These  are 
truths  of  the  utmost  v.aluc  in  themselves. 
Nay,  who  shall  say  that,  were  the  great 
disease  of  the  mor.al  world  less  virulent 
than  it  is,  they  would  not,  of  themselves, 
supply  it  with  a sufficient  medicine .’ 
But  further,  most  of  the  Theists  have 
come  to  be  such,  not  by  a rejection  of 
Christianity,  but  lay  a declension  from  it : 
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and  in  quitting  their  ancient  home,  they 
have  carried  away  with  them  a portion, 
sometimes  a large  portion,  of  the  furni- 
ture : a deep  personal  reverence  for  the 
jKTSon  of  the  Saviour,  and  a warm  ad- 
hesion to  the  greater  part  at  least  of 
His  moral  teaching  ; nay,  even,  as  for 
example  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau,a  devout  recognition  of  its  higher 
spiritual  aims. 

There  may  be  observed,  however,  on 
the  part  of  this  school  of  teachers,  not 
exclusively  but  specially,  a disposition 
to  recommend  their  system  by  associat- 
ing it  with  what  is  called  universalism, 
or  the  doctrine  that  all  human,  or  more 
projjerly  all  created  being,  however 
averse  and  remote  it  may  now  be  from 
Ood,  shall  at  some  future  time  be  brought 
into  conformity  and  consequent  felicity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  predispo- 
sition of  very  many  to  fall  in  with  a 
notion  of  this  kind.  It  gives  the  sort  of 
pleasure  which  we  may  conceive  to  at- 
tend the  removal  of  a strongly-construct- 
ed bit  from  the  mouth  of  a restive  horse. 
But  it  propounds  a belief ; and  an 
affirmative  proposition  must  have  for  its 
foundation  something  more  solid  than  a 
mere  sense  of  relief.  In  order  that  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  may  attain  to  weight 
and  authority,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  popularity,  it  seems  requisite  that 
some  effort  should  be  made,  I will  not 
say  to  support  it  from  Scripture  or  tradi- 
tion, but  to  establish  for  it  a place  among 
the  recognized  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion ; to  sustain  it  by  analogies  and  pre- 
sumptions from  human  experience,  and 
from  the  observation  of  life,  character, 
and  the  scheme  of  things  under  which 
we  live.  When,  by  a solid  use  of  the 
methods  of  Butler,  it  shall  have  been 
shown  that  a scheme  of  this  kind  takes 
hold  of  and  fits  into  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  natural  work- 
ing of  the  human  conscience,  then  in- 
deed some  progress  will  have  been  made 
towards  obtaining  a hearing  for  its  claim 
to  be  accounted  an  article  of  religion. 
But  till  that  time  comes,  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  a source  to  its  advocates  of  great 
intellectual  or  moral  strength. 

Now,  we  h.ive  no  right  whatever  to 
impute  bad  faith  to  the  profe.ssion  of  the 
Unitari,ans  and  others,  that  they  cannot 
and  will  not  part  with  the  name  of 
Christians  ; that  they  are  the  true  profes- 


sors of  a reformed  Christianity  ; and  that 
they  have  effected  with  thoroughness 
.and  consistency  that  reduction  of  it  to 
the  form  of  its  original  promulgation  by 
its  illustrious  Teacher,  which,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  others  were  either  too 
timid,  or  not  enough  enlightened,to  effect. 

Since  the  time  of  Belsham,  considera- 
ble changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  scheme  of  Unitarianism.  At  the 
present  day  it  probably  includes  much 
variety  of  religious  thought.  But  I am 
not  aware  that  it  has  abandoned  the  claim 
to  be  the  best  representative  of  the  prim- 
itive Gospel  as  it  was  delivered  by  Christ 
Himself. 

The  Jews,  who,  taken  together,  are  a 
rather  large  community,  have  hitherto 
believed  them.selves  the  stewards  of  an 
unfulfilled  Redemption.  But  it  seems  that 
a portion  at  least  of  them  are  now  dis- 
posed to  resolve  their  expected  Messiah 
into  a typical  personage,  prefiguring  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  a modification 
as  is  thus  indicated  would  greatly  add  to 
the  moral  force  of  Judaism,  or  make  its 
alliance  more  valuable  to  the  scheme 
which  I am  endeavoring  to  sketch. 

Now,  since  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation which  gave  to  Love,  as  a prac- 
tical power,  its  place  in  religion,  so  we 
might  suppose  that,  upon  the  denial  of 
that  doctrine,  that  seraph  would  unfold 
its  wings  and  quit  the  shrine  it  had  so 
long  warmed  and  blessed.  But  it  is  not 
so.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  devotion 
and  fervor  still  reside,  possibly  it  should 
be  said  still  linger,  within  this  precinct 
of  somewhat  chill  abstractions.  There 
are  within  it  many  men  not  only  irre- 
proachable in  life,  but  excellent ; and 
many  who  have  written  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  with  no 
less  power  than  earnestness,  in  defence 
of  the  foundations  of  the  belief  which 
they  retain.  Such  are,  for  example,  Pro- 
fessor Frohschammer  in  Germany  and 
M.  Laveleye  in  Belgium  : while  in  this 
country,  without  pretending  to  exhaust 
the  list,  I would  pay  a debt  of  honor 
and  respect  to  Mr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Greg, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Jevons.  See, 
for  example,  Mr.  Greg's  last  edition  of 
the  “ Creed  of  Christendom  Dr.  Car- 
penter's address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Bristol ; the  remarkable  chapter 
with  which  Mr.  Jevons  has  closed  his 
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work  on  Scientific  Method;  and,  most 
recent  of  all,  the  powerful  productions 
contributed  to  this  Review,  in  which 
Mr.  Martineaii  has  exhibited  the  “ theo- 
logic  conception”  of  the  great  Causal 
Will,  as  the  ” inmost  nucleus  of  dynamic 
thought.” 

The  truth  is,  that  the  school  consists 
not  of  a nation  or  tribe,  with  its  pro- 
miscuous and  often  coarse  materials,  but 
of  select  individuals,  sc.attered  here  and 
there,  and  connected  by  little  more  than 
coincident  opinion.  They  are  generally 
men  exempt  from  such  temptations  .as 
distress  entails,  and  fortified  with  such 
restraints  as  culture  can  supply.  It  is 
not  extrav.igantly  charitable  to  suppose 
that  a portion  of  them  at  least  may  be 
such  as,  from  a happy  moral,  as  well  as 
mental  constitution,  have  never  felt  in 
themselves  the  need  of  the  severer  and 
more  efficacious  control  supplied  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
this  sense,  under  the  conditions  of  our 
human  state,  goodness  itself  may  be  a 
snare.  In  any  attempt,  however,  to  es- 
timate the  system  as  a system,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  moral  standard  of 
individuals  is  fixed  not  alone,  and  some- 
times not  principally,  by  their  personal 
conviction.s,  but  by  the  principles,  the 
traditions,  and  the  habits  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live,  and  below  which  it 
is  a point  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  duty, 
not  to  sink.  A religious  system  is  only 
then  truly  tested,  when  it  is  set  to  re- 
form and  to  train,  on  a territory  of  its 
own,  great  masses  of  mankind. 

Still  we  should  not  hastily  be  led  by 
antagonism  of  opinion  to  estimate  lightly 
the  influence  which  a school,  limited  like 
this  in  numbers,  may  exercise  on  the 
future.  For,  if  they  are  not  rulers,  they 
rule  those  who  are.  They  belong  to  the 
class  of  thinkers  and  teachers ; and  it  is 
from  within  this  circle,  always,  and  even 
in  the  largest  organizations,  a narrow 
one,  that  go  forth  the  influences  which 
one  by  one  form  the  minds  of  men,  and 
in  their  aggregate  determine  the  course 
of  affairs,  the  fate  of  institutions,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  What 
for  one  1 fear  is  that,  contrary  to  their 
own  intentions,  while  the  aggregate  result 
of  the  destructive  part  of  their  o|>erations 
may  be  large,  in  their  positive  and  con- 
structive teaching,  tried  on  a large  scale, 
they  will  greatly  fail. 


It  is  not  their  numerical  weakness  alone 
which  impresses  me  with  the  fear  that,  if 
once  belief  were  reduced  to  the  dimen- 
sions allowed  by  this  class  of  teachers,  its 
attenuated  residue  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  destroyer.  It  is  partly  be- 
cause the  scheme  has  never  been  able  to 
endure  the  test  of  practice  in  great  com- 
munities. The  only  large  monotheism 
known  to  historic  times  is  that  of  Maho- 
met ; and,  without  wishing  to  judge  that 
system  harshly,  I presume  that  none  re- 
gard it  as  competent  to  fill  the  vacuum 
which  would  be  left  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  historical  Christianity.  The 
general  monotheism,  which  many  inquir- 
ers, and  most  Christians,  trace  in  the 
most  primitive  times,  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  stamp  even  so  much  as  a clear 
footprint  on  the  ground  of  history.  The 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  lived,  upon 
a narrow  and  secluded  area,  a fluctuat- 
ing chequered  life,  and  apparently  owed 
that  life  to  aids  altogether  exceptional. 
The  monotheism  of  the  philosophic 
schools  was  little  more  than  a declamation 
and  a dre.am.  Let  us  li.sten  for  a moment 
to  Macaulay  on  the  old  philosophers : — 

"God  the  uncreated. the  incomprehensible, 
the  invisible,  attracted  few  worshippers.  A 
philosopher  mif;ht  .admire  so  noble  a concep- 
tion ; but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust 
from  words  which  presented  no  image  to  their 
minds.  It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a 
human  form,  walking  among  men,  partaking 
of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms, 
weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the 
manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Svn.agogue.  and  the  doubts  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and 
the  fasces  of  the  Lictor.  and  the  swords  of 
thirty  iegions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust.”  * 

This  system  then  is  dry,  abstract,  un- 
attractive, without  a way  to  the  general 
heart.  And  surely  there  are  yet  graver 
and  more  conclusive  reasons  why  it 
should,  in  its  sickly  revival,  add  another 
failure  to  those  which  have  hitherto  mark- 
ed, and  indeed  formed,  its  annals.  It  is 
intellectually  charged  with  burdens  which 
it  cannot  bear.  \Ve  live,  as  men,  in  a 
labyrinth  of  jiroblems,  and  of  moral  prob- 
lems, from  which  there  is  no  escape  jier- 
mitted  us.  T he  prevalence  of  pain  and 
sin,  the  limitations  of  free  will,  approxi- 
mating sometimes  to  its  virtual  extinction, 
the  mysterious  laws  of  interdependence. 


• Essay  on  Milton.  Essays,  i.  22. 
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the  indeterminateness  for  most  men  of 
the  discipline  of  life,  the  cross  purposes 
that  seem  at  so  many  points  to  traverse 
the  dis])ensations  of  an  Almighty  benev- 
olence,  can  only  be  encountered  by  a 
large,  an  almost  immeasurable,  suspense 
of  judgment.  Solution  for  them  we  have 
none.  But  a scheme  came  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  into  the  world,  which 
is  an  earnest  and  harbinger  of  solution  ; 
which  has  banished  from  the  earth,  or 
frightened  into  the  darkness,  many  of  the 
foulest  monsters  that  laid  waste  hum.an- 
ity;  which  has  restored  woman  to  her 
place  in  the  natural  order ; which  has 
set  up  the  lasv  of  right  against  the  rule 
of  force;  which  has  proclaimed,  and  in 
many  great  particulars  enforced,  the 
canon  of  mutual  love  ; which  has  opened 
from  within  sources  of  strength  for  pov- 
erty and  weakness,  and  put  a bit  in  the 
mouth  and  a bridle  on  the  neck  of  pride. 
In  aword,  this  scheme,  by  mitigating  the 
present  pressure  of  one  and  all  of  these 
tremendous  problems,  has  entitled  itself 
lobe  heard  when  it  assures  us  that  a day 
will  come,  in  w'hich  we  shall  know  as  we 
are  known,  and  when  their  pressure  shall 
no  longer  baffle  the  strong  intellects  and 
characters  among  us,  nor  drive  the 
weaker  even  to  despair.  Meantime  no 
man,  save  by  his  own  wilful  fault,  is  the 
worse  for  the  Advent  of  Christ,  while  at 
least  many  are  the  better.  Then,  in 
shedding  upon  us  the  substance  of  so 
many  gifts,  and  the  earnest  of  so  many 
more,  it  has  done  nothing  to  aggravate 
such  burdens  of  the  soul  as  it  did  not 
remove.  For  adventitious,  forced,  and 
artificial  theories  of  particular  men,  times 
and  places,  it  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
Judged  by  its  own  authentic  and  uni- 
versal documents,  it  is  a remedial,  an  alle- 
viating scheme.  It  is  a singular  puzzle  of 
r>sychology  to  comprehend  how  men  can 
reject  its  aids,  bounteous  even  if  limited, 
and  thus  doom  themselves  to  face  with 
crippled  resources  the  whole  host  of  the 
enemy.  For,  as  Theists,  they  have,  to 
make  all  the  admissions,  to  do  battle 
with  all  the  objections  which  appear  to 
lie  against  the  established  provision  for 
the  government  of  the  world  ; but  they 
deprive  themselves  of  the  invaluable  title 
to  appeal  either  to  the  benevolent  doc- 
tnnes  of  historical  Christianity,  or  to  the 
noble,  if  only  partial,  results  that  it  has 
wrought. 


But  it  is  now  time  to  set  out  upon  the 
last  stage  of  our  journey. 

V. 

I need  not  repeat  the  catalogue  of 
schemes  which  appear  to  fall  under  my 
fifth  and  last  head,  and  which  have  been 
given  on  a former  page. 

It  is  a social  trui.sm  that  to  tell  A he  is 
like  B in  most  cases  offends  him ; and 
to  tell  B he  is  like  A commonly  has  the 
same  effect.  I fear  the  classifications 
thus  far  attempted  may  h.ive  a similar 
consequence,  .and  with  more  reason  ; for 
we  are  bound  to  think  well  of  our  beliefs, 
but  not  ol  our  countenances.  Still  less 
acceptable  may  possibly  be  the  bracket- 
ing, in  which  no  less  than  eight  systems 
will  now  be  presented  to  view.  Let  me 
as  far  as  may  be  anticipate  and  forego 
displeasure  by  stating  anew  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  classification  is  negative ; and 
that  the  common  tie  of  the  systems  now 
to  be  named  together  is  that  they  do  not 
acknowledge,  or  leave  space  for,  a per- 
sonal government  .and  personal  Gover- 
nor of  the  world,  in  the  sense  in  which 
these  phrases  have  recently  been  defined. 
Religion,  in  its  popular  and  usual  sense, 
they  seem  by  a necessity  of  their  systems 
to  renounce ; but  to  say  that  they  all  re- 
nounce it  in  its  sense  of  a binding  tie  to 
something  which  is  external  to  them- 
selves, is  beyond  my  proposition,  and 
beyond  my  intention.  Hartmann,  in  the 
work  I have  already  referred  to,  gives  us 
what  he  thinks  a religion,  to  replace  de- 
]>arting  Christianity,  under  the  name  of 
Pantheism  : Strauss  offers  us  the  worship 
of  the  Universum  in  his  Alte  und  A'cne 
G/aube:  Comte  claims  to  produce  a more 
perfect  apparatus  in  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity. This  profession  is  one  which  I 
may  be  unable  to  distinguish  from  an 
hallucination,  but  I am  far  from  pre- 
suming to  pronounce  or  believe  it  an  im- 
posture. But  more  than  this  : in  the 
individual  case,  it  may  not  be  an  halluci- 
nation at  all.  To  many  an  ancient  Stoic 
the  image  of  virtue,  to  many  a Peripatetic 
the  constitution  and  law  of  his  own  nat- 
ure as  it  had  been  analysed  and  described 
by  .\ristotle,  may  have  constituted  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  an  object  of  true 
reverence  and  worshij),  a restraint  upon 
tendencies  to  evil,  an  encouragement  to 
endeavors  after  good,  nay,  even  a con- 
solation in  adversity  and  suffering,  and 
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a resource  on  the  approach  of  death.  In 
many  a modern  speculator  images  like 
these,  nay,  and  systems  far  less  rational 
than  these,  may  at  this  moment  live  and 
open,  or  at  the  worst  live  without  closing, 
the  same  fountains  of  good  influence. 
But,  as  in  wines,  it  is  one  question  what 
mode  of  composition  will  produce  a com- 
modity drinkable  in  the  country  of  origin, 
and  what  further  provision  way  be  requi- 
site in  order  that  the  product  may  bear 
a sea  voyage  without  turning  into  vinegar, 
so,  in  the  matter  of  belief,  select  individ- 
uals may  subsist  on  a poor,  thin,  sodden, 
and  attenuated  diet,  which  would  simply 
starve  the  multitude.  Schemes,  then,  may 
.suffice  for  the  moral  wants  of  a few  in- 
tellectual and  cultivated  men,  which  can- 
not be  propagated,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted ; which  cannot  bear  the  wear  and 
tear  of  constant  re-delivery  ; which  can- 
not meet  the  countless  and  sver-shifting 
exigencies  of  our  nature  taken  at  large; 
which  cannot  do  the  rough  work  of  the 
world.  The  colors,  that  will  endure 
through  the  term  of  a butterfly's  exist- 
ence, would  not  avail  to  carry  the  works 
of  Titian  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration and  century  to  century.  Think 
of  twelve  agnostics,  or  twelve  pantheists, 
or  twelve  materialists,  setting  out  from 
some  modern  Jerusalem  to  do  the  work 
of  the  twelve  Apmstles  ! 

But,  whatever  the  systems  in  question 
may  seem  to  me  to  threaten  in  their 
eventual  results,  I desire  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  charging  the  profes- 
sors of  them,  as  such,  with  mental  or 
moral  Lawlessness.  I am  not  unmindful 
of  the  saying  of  an  eminent  Presbyterian, 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  that  many  an  op- 
ponent of  dogma  is  nearer  to  God  than 
many  an  orthodox  believer,  or  of  the 
words  of  Laertes  on  the  dead  Ophelia 
and  the  priest : — 

‘‘  A ministering  angel  sh.ill  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  iiest  howling.”  • 

I shall  not  attempt  to  include  in  this 
paper,  which  has  already  perhaps  exceed- 
ed its  legitimate  boundaries,  any  incisive 
sketch  of  these  several  systems,  or  to 
jrass,  indeed,  greatly  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  a dictionary'. 

By  the  Sceptic,  I understand  one  who, 
under  the  pressure  either  of  intellectual 


* Hamlet,  V.  i. 


or  of  moral  difficultie.s  presented  to  him 
in  the  scheme  of  Revelation  and  Provi- 
dence, makes  that  suspense  of  judgment, 
in  regard  to  the  unseen,  universal,  which 
the  believer  in  Christ,  or  in  some  form  of 
religion,  may  admit  as  partially  warrant- 
able ; and  who  consequently,  by  convic- 
tion in  part,  and  in  part  by  habit,  allows 
the  influence  of  the  unseen  upon  his 
mind  to  sink  to  zero.  This  outline 
would  leave  a broad  distinction  between 
the  sceptic  proper,  and  the  questioner 
who  is  in  good  faith  and  with  a practical 
aim  se.arching  for  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions ; though  the  two  may  be  agreed 
at  the  moment  in  their  stopping  short  of 
all  .affirmative  conclusions. 

By  the  Atheist  I understand  the  man 
who  not  only  holds  off,  like  the  sceptic, 
from  the  affirmative,  but  who  drives  him- 
self, or  is  driven,  to  the  negative  asser- 
tion in  regard  either  to  the  whole  Un- 
seen, or  to  the  existence  of  God. 

By  the  Agnostic,  again,  is  signified 
one  who  formulates  into  a proposition 
the  universal  doubt  of  the  sceptic  ; 
agreeing  with  him,  in  that  he  declines  to 
predicate  the  non-existence  of  the  objects 
of  religion,  but  agreeing  with  the  atheist 
in  so  far  as  that  he  removes  them,  by  a 
dogma,  from  the  sphere  open  and  possi- 
ble to  human  knowledge,  either  abso- 
lute or  practical. 

Then  comes  the  Secularist.  Him  I 
understand  to  stop  short  of  the  three 
former  schools,  in  that  he  does  not  of 
nece.ssity  assert  a ything  but  the  positive 
and  exclusive  claims  of  the  purposes, 
the  enjoyments,  and  the  needs,  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  world  of  sight  and  e.v- 
perience.  He  does  not  require  in  prin- 
ciple even  the  universal  suspense  of  scep- 
ticism ; but,  putting  the  two  worlds  into 
two  scales  of  value,  he  finds  that  the  one 
weighs  much,  the  other  either  nothing,  or 
nothing  thJt  can  be  appreciated.  .At  the 
utmost  he  is  like  a chemist  who,  in  a 
testing  analysis,  after  putting  into  per- 
centages all  that  he  can  measure,  if  he 
finds  something  behind  so  minute  as  to 
refuse  any  quantitative  estimate,  calls  it 
by  the  name  of  “ trace.”  * 


• The  following  p.'iragraph  is  from  the  pro- 
spectus of  a weekly  periodical  ; — " The  &cn- 
larist  is  an  exponent  of  that  philosophy  of 
life  termed  Secularism,  which  deprecates  the 
old  policy  of  sacrificing  the  certain  welfare  of 
humanity  on  earth  to  the  merely  possible  and 
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N'e.M  of  kin  to  the  secularist  would  be 
the  jtrofessor  of  what  I have  described 
as  a revived  Paganism.  I would  rather 
have  termed  it  Hellenism,  were  it  not 
that  there  lies  and  breathes  in  the  world 
of  fact  another  Hellenism,  with  a supe- 
rior title  to  the  name.  This  scheme 
evokes  from  the  distant  past  what  at  any 
rate  once  was  an  historical  reality, 
and  held  through  ages  the  place,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  the  shell,  of  a 
religion,  for  communities  of  men  who 
have  profoundly  marked  the  records 
of  our  race.  It  may  perhaps  be  called 
secularism  glorified.  It  asserted,  or  as- 
sumed, not  only  the  exclusive  claims 
of  this  life,  but  the  all-.sufficiency  of  the 
life  on  behalf  of  which  these  claims  were 
made.  It  was  plainly  a religion  for  Dives 
and  not  for  Lazarus ; a religion,  of  which 
it  was  a first  necessity  that  the  mass  of 
the  community  should  be  slaves  to  do 
the  hard  rough  work  of  life,  and  should 
be  excluded  from  its  scope ; and  of 
which  it  was  an  undoubted  result  to 
make  the  nominally  free  woman,  as  a 
rule,  the  virtual  slave  of  the  free  man. 
But  its  great  distinction  was  that  it  was 
a reality,  and  not  a simple  speculation. 
It  trained  men  boldly,  and  completely, 
in  all  the  organs  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind,  and  taught  them  to  live  as  states- 
men, soldiers,  citizens,  scholars,  philoso- 
phers, epicures,  and  sensualists.  It  had, 
too,  its  schisms  and  its  heresies;  an  Aris- 
tophanes with  a scheme  more  masculine, 
an  Alcibiades,  with  one  more  effeminate. 
It  had  likewise  a copious  phantasma- 
goria of  deities ; a hierarchy  above, 
represented  in  the  every-day  world  by  a 
priesthood  without  force  either  social  or 
moral,  yet  supplying  a portion  of  the 
grandeur  required  by  the  splendid  and 
elaborate  art-life  of  the  people,  and  per- 
haps still  partially  serving  the  purpose 
of  the  legislator,  by  imposing  the  re- 
straint of  terror  irpon  the  lower  passions 
of  the  vulgar.  To  the  masses  of  men, 
this  system  did  not  absolutely  prohibit 


altogether  unknown  requirements  of  a life  be- 
yond the  grave  ; which  concentrates  human 
attention  on  the  life  which  now  is.  instead  of 
upon  a dubious  life  to  come  ; which  declares 
Science  to  be  the  only  available  Providence 
of  man  ; which  repudiates  groundless  faith 
and  accepts  the  sole  guide  of  re.ason  ; and 
makes  conduciveness  to  human  welfare  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.” 


religion  ; a religion  idolatrous  in  form, 
but  not  on  that  account  wholly  without 
value.  To  the  educated  life  of  the  free 
citizen,  the  prohibition  was  as  complete 
as  it  could  be  made  ; and  the  spectacle  of 
that  life  in  the  classical  age  of  Greece 
can  hardly  be  satisfactorj’  to  those,  who 
teach  that  we  have,  in  the  inborn  craving 
of  the  human  heart  for  religion  as  a part 
of  its  necessary  sustenance,  a guarantee 
for  the  conservation  of  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  it  as  a power,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  our  discipline.  This,  then,  I 
dismiss  as  the  religion  of  “ the  sufficien- 
cy of  life  with  a debased  worship  ap- 
pended to  it  for  the  ignorant,  but  with 
no  religating,  no  binding  power,  between 
the  educated  man  on  the  one  side,  and 
anything  beyond  the  framework  of  the 
visible  world  on  the  other.  Such  a 
scheme  as  this  could  not  but  end  in  utter 
selfishness  and  degeneracy  ; still  we  must 
not  forget,  how  long  it  takes  our  way- 
ward and  inconsequent  race  to  work  out 
the  last  results  of  its  principles  ; and,  so 
long  as  men  were  only  on  the  way  to 
moral  min,  there  was  space  and  scope 
for  much  patriotism,  much  honor,  and 
even  much  love. 

Materialism  finds  in  matter  the  base 
and  source  of  all  that  is.  Perhaps  this 
is  properly  and  strictly  a doctrine  of 
philosophy  rather  than  one  touching  reli- 
gion. I am  too  slightly  possessed  of 
the  real  laws  and  limits  of  the  concep- 
tion to  speak  with  confidence  : but  I do 
not  at  present  see  the  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing proposition.  In  our  actual  world 
we  have  presented  to  us  objects  and 
liowers  simply  material ; and  we  have 
also  presented  to  us  objects  and  powers 
including  what  is  wholly  different  in  fash- 
ion and  operation  from  matter.  If,  then, 
upon  a materialistic  basis  we  can  have 
“ Hamlet,"  and  “ Macbeth,”  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  the  Divina  Commedia,  the  Im- 
itation of  Christ,  the  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles, there  may  in  the  unseen  world  pos- 
sibly be  reared,  on  this  same  basis,  all 
that  theology  has  taught  us.  -\nd  thus 
materialism  would  join  hands  with  ortho- 
doxy. Such  may  be  the  scheme  from 
one  point  of  view.  In  common  u.se,  and 
in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  consistent 
use,  I am  afraid  the  phrase  is  appropri- 
ated by  those  who  desire  to  express,  in 
a form  the  most  crude  and  crass,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Deity  from  the  world  and  the 
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mind  of  man,  and  from  the  government 
of  his  life ; and  the  eventual  descent  into 
matter  of  all  that  now  idly  seems  to  our 
eyes  to  be  above  it.  Such  a materialism 
is  the  special  danger  of  comfortable  and 
money-making  times.  The  multiplication 
of  the  appliances  of  material  and  worldly 
life,  and  the  increased  command  of  them 
through  the  ever-mounting  aggregate  of 
wealth  in  the  favored  sections  of  society, 
silently  but  steadily  tend  to  enfeeble  in 
our  minds  the  sense  of  dependence,  and 
to  efface  the  kindred  sense  of  sin.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  as  steadily  in- 
creasing the  avenues  of  desire,  and  en- 
hancing the  absorbing  effect  of  enjoy- 
ment. With  this  comes  the  deadening 
of  the  higher  conception  of  existence, 
and  the  disposition  to  accept  the  lower 
and  the  lowest  one. 

A candidate  in  greater  favor  for  the 
place  which  it  is  supposed  Christianity 
and  Theism  arc  about  to  vacate  is  Pan- 
theism. Meeting  it  often  in  its  negative 
and  polemical  aspects  I am  not  so  well 
aware  from  what  source  to  draw  an  au- 
thentic statement  of  its  positive  character. 
It  sins  perhaps  in  ambiguity  ot  definition, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  symbols 
adopted  to  designate  a scheme  of  religion. 
It  may  be  understood  to  conceive  of 
God  as  the  centre  of  the  system,  by  will 
and  might,  penetrating  and  pervading 
all  Being  to  its  outermost  circumference, 
and  immanent  in  each  thing  and  each 
organism,  in  proi>ortion  to  its  constitu- 
tion, capacity,  and  end.  Or,  this  moral 
centre  of  all  life  and  power  may  be  re- 
solved into  the  negative  centre  of  the 
circle  in  mathematics,  the  point  which 
hath  position  but  not  parts,  and  whose 
imagined  gr.avitating  power  is  but  a 
name  for  the  sum  of  forces  not  its 
own,  which  happen  to  find  at  that  point 
their  maximum,  and  which  give  it  accord- 
ingly a conventional  entity  to  denote  in 
concentration  what  exists  only  in  dif- 
fusion. In  the  former  of  these  two  sen- 
ses I am  by  no  means  sure  that  Dante 
is  not  a Pantheist.  For  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  Divine  will  : and  by  the  mouth, 
too,  of  a spirit  in  bliss  ; — 

" In  la  sua  volontade  i nostra  p.acc  : 

Ella  i quel  mare,  al  qu.al  tutto  si  muove, 
O ch'  Ella  cria,  o che  Natura  face.”  * 


In  this  sense  Pantheism  is,  or  may  be, 
the  highest  Christianity.  But  in  the 
other  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  conception 
of  God  is  diluted,  not  enlarged ; the 
visible  creation,  which  is  called  His 
robe,  is  a robe  laid  upon  a lay  figure  ; 
all  by  which  He  indicates  a will,  all  by 
which  He  governs,  all  by  which  He  in- 
spires the  awe,  reverence,  and  love  that 
cluster  round  a person  ; all  that  i>laces 
us  in  personal  relation  to  Him,  and 
makes  personal  dealings  with  Him  possi- 
ble, is  disintegrated  and  held  in  solution, 
and  can  no  more  fulfil  its  proper  function 
than  the  copper  which  is  dissolved  in 
acid  can  before  precipitation  serve  the 
purpose  of  a die.* 

There  now  remains  of  this  fonnidable 
octave  only  the  subject  of  Comtism  or 
Positivism,  or,  as  it  might  be  called. 
Humanism.  In  a general  view,  it  seems  to 
improve  upon  Pantheism  by  bringing  into 
the  account  certain  assets,  which  Panthe- 
ism does  not  stoop  to  notice,  namely, 
the  vast  roll  of  the  life  and  experience 
of  the  great  human  past,  summed  into 
an  unit.  In  human  characters,  aggregate 
or  select,  it  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees,  a no- 
ble picture ; in  human  achievement,  a 
large  accumulation  of  moral  and  social, 
as  well  as  material  capital ; in  the  one 
a fit  and  capable  object  to  move  the  ven- 
eration, and  thus  mould  the  moral  being 
of  the  race ; in  the  other,  the  means  and 
appliances  needful  for  continued  prog- 
ress in  the  future  career.  When  this 
system  is  viewed  from  the  standing 
ground  of  belief,  nothing  can  redeem  it 
from  the  charge  of  that  great  initial  act 
of  destruction,  in  which  it  partakes  with 
the  seven  competitors  ; yet  there  is,  one 
would  think,  much  of  faith  and  of  chiv- 
alry in  this  constructive  effort ; and  some 
sympathy  will  be  felt  for  a gallant  en- 
deavor to  build  up  a working  substi- 
tute for  the  old  belief,  and  to  efface  the 
Ichabod  written  on  the  tablets  of  a de- 
serted shrine. 

Several  of  the  schemes,  which  I have 
presume  to  arrange  in  this  filth  division, 
are,  in  the  mouths  of  their  more  selfish 
and  vulgar  i>rofessors,  mere  names  to 

• The  various  possible  senses  of  Pamheisiu 
arc  set  out  with  clearness  at  the  opening  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  First  Chapter  in  his  Essay  on  the 
subject  (Longmans,  i860).  Of  Mr.  Hunt's  pro- 
position that  personality  involves  limitation 
(p.  341)  1 have  never  yet  seen  a proof. 


* Div.  Comm.,  Parad.  c.  iii. 
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cover  the  abandonment  of  all  religion  ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  even  of  much  moral 
obligation.  \\'ith  regard  to  the  rest,  I 
think  it  important  to  dwell  upon  the  ob- 
servation that  they  are,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  exceptional  and  not  ordinary 
men— men  so  conditioned  that  the  rela- 
tion between  belief  and  life  in  their  case 
afiords  no  indication  whatever  of  the 
consequences  with  which  a Jike  state  as 
to  belief,  becoming  widely  prevalent,  and 
in  a measure  permanent,  would  be  fol- 
lowed among  the  mass  of  men.  They 
are,  for  example,  rarinantes;  for  though 
their  aggregate  number,  in  the  circle  of 
men  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  may 
beat  this  moment  large,  the  number  of 
those  whose  witness  agrees  together,  who 
are  (so  to  .speak)  in  any  positive  sense  of 
the  same  communion,  is  small  ; and 
small  sects  of  opinion,  not  emboldened 
by  wide  and  general  countenance,  do 
not  rapidly  develop,  even  in  their  own 
consciousness,  the  extreme  consequences 
that  their  schemes  would  produce  in 
practice.  From  many  motives,  good  as 
»eH  as  inferior,  they  are  content  to 
breathe  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  com- 
munity around  them,  are  governed  by  its 
traditions  and  its  fashions,  and  wear  its 
iubiliments,  which  they  oftentimes  mis- 
take for  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
.Vgain,  they  are  men  whose  life  is  ab- 
sorbed in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  who 
are  saved  by  the  high  interest  of  their 
profession  or  their  function  from  the  mis- 
chiefs left  to  idle  hands  and  idle  minds, 
cursed  as  these  so  often  are  with  un- 
bounded means  and  opportunities  of  in- 
dulgence. Once  more  : I lately  ventur- 
ed, in  this  Review,  to  propound  an 
opinion  comforting  to  some,  and  not  of- 
iensive,  I hojje,  to  any,  that  in  some 
cases  the  disposition  to  undervalue,  or 
r«rench,or  even  abandon  the  old  Chris- 
tian belief,  may  be  due  to  a composition 
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hapirier  than  the  average  in  the  amount 
or  energy  of  its  tendencies  to  evil,  and  a 
consequent  insensibility  to  the  real  need 
both  of  restraining  and  of  renovating 
powers  for  the  true  work  of  life.  While 
conscious,  however,  of  no  disposition  to 
restrict  admissions  of  this  kind,  but  rather 
willing  to  enlarge  them,  I earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  inference,  in  whatever 
shape,  that  no  other  fruits  than  such  as 
are  known  to  be  reaped  from  the  isolat- 
ed and  depressed  existence  of  these 
schemes  would  follow  upon  their  general 
adoption.  Let  me  repeat  it ; I should 
as  readily  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  the 
life  and  health  of  an  entire  community 
could  be  sustained  upon  a dietary 
framed  on  the  scale  that  has  sufficed  in 
those  very  singular  cases,  occasionally 
to  be  met  with,  of  persons  who  are  able 
to  live,  and  in  a manner  thrive,  on  an 
incredibly  small  amount  of  aliment,  and 
who  seem  already  to  have  passed  into 
an  existence  half-ethereal. 

When  dealing  witlt  the  four  first  de- 
partments of  this  rude  chart  of  religious 
thought,  I have  in  each  case  attempted 
to  indicate  some  of  the  special  sources 
of  their  weakness  and  of  their  strength 
respectively.  In  regard  to  the  fifth,  I 
postpone  any  such  attempt,  as  it  would 
lead  me  into  a general  consideration  of 
the  causes  which  have  recently  brought 
about,  and  which  are  still  stimulating,  a 
great  movement  of  disintegration  in  the 
religious  domain.  The  patience  of  the- 
reader  has  been  too  severely  taxed  al  • 
ready  to  allow  of  my  entering  on  a new 
field  of  discussion.  I therefore  leave  for 
the  present  as  it  stands  this  multitudin- 
ous array  of  dislocated,  and  to  a great 
extent  conflicting,  force ; sensible  that 
it  may  wear  in  some  eyes  the  appearance 
of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  field,  and' 
the  eve,  of  the  Battle  of  Armageddon. 
— Contemporary  Revinv. 
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When  the  history  of  mediaeval  poetry 
comes  to  be  written  we  shall  understand, 
perhaps,  what  must  remain  very  dark 
till  then,  how  it  was  that  during  the 
marvellous  twelfth  century,  amid  all  the 
chaos  of  the  shattering  and  building  of 
empires,  such  sudden  simultaneous 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  2 


chords  of  melody  were  shot  crosswise 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope, interpenetrating  Iceland  and  Prov- 
ence, Acquitaine  and  Austria,  Normandy 
and  Italy,  with  an  irresistible  desire  for 
poetic  production.  In  that  mysterious 
atmosphere,  in  an  air  so  burdened  witJi 
10 
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electric  force,  the  ordinary  rules  of  ger- 
mination and  growth  were  set  aside ; 
out  of  barbarous  races,  and  wielding  the 
uncouthest  of  tongues,  poets  sprang  full- 
armed,  so  many  Athenes  bom  suddenly 
adult  from  the  forehead  of  the  new 
Gothic  civilization.  That  was  an  age  oi 
rapid  movement  and  brilliant  develop- 
ment, an  age  thirsting  for  discovery  and 
invention,  ready  with  one  hand  to  fill  the 
West  with  the  new-found  marvel  of  the 
pointed  arch,  with  the  other  to  push  with 
sword  and  cross  far  into  the  fabulous 
East.  It  was  at  such  a time,  under  such 
violent  auspices,  that  poetry  was  born, 
full-grown,  in  Germany ; the  rude  bud 
of  folk-song  blossoming  in  one  single 
generation  into  the  most  elhborate  art, 
only  to  wither  again,  as  is  the  wont  of 
such  sudden  blooms,  in  as  short  a time 
as  it  had  taken  to  expand.  No  more 
such  brilliant  verse  was  written  in  Ger- 
man, until  the  time  of  Goethe,  as  was 
produced  between  the  years  1150  and 
1220,  by  a group  of  poets  residing  mainly 
at  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Thuringia. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  any 
sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  without. 
We  must  hurry  over  the  various  cardinal 
points  which  demand  mention  before  we 
can  intelligibly  introduce  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  It  was  about  the  year  1 140 
that  an  Austrian  knight,  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  gathered  into 
epical  shape  the  scattered  ballads  which 
form  what  we  know  as  the  Nibelungcnlied. 
Somewhat  later,  another  Austrian,  of 
equally  obscure  personality,  collected  the 
priceless  epos  of  Kudrun.  The  minne- 
song,  the  lyric  of  love,  was  at  the  same 
epoch  invented  or  imported  by  the  first 
great  German  lyrist,  Heinrich  von  Vel- 
decke,  and  his  example  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  the  simultaneous  outburst  of 
the  four  great  poetic  voices  of  mediaeval 
Germany — the  nightingales  as  they  called 
themselves — Gottfried  von  Strassburg, 
Hermann  von  Ouwe,  Wolfram  von  Es- 
chenbach,  and  IValther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide.  The  genius  of  the  first  three  of 
these  was  essentially  epical.  In  the 
Tfistran  of  Gottfried,  in  the  Iwdn  of 
Hermann,  in  the  Parzival  and  the  Tit- 
urfl  of  Wolfram,  we  have  the  four  great 
epics  of  romance  literature,  the  four  poetic 
pillars  on  which  the  whole  structure  of 
High-German  language  and  literature 


rests.  In  these  unique  works,  steej^ed  in 
the  purest  colors  of  knight-errantry  and 
chivalry,  and  written  in  verse-forms  of 
astonishingly  delicate  art,  we  have  in  its 
original  and  undiluted  form  that  spirit  of 
romance  that  has  so  often  since  fascinated 
and  bewitched  the  youth  of  Europe  into 
more  or  less  fatuous  imitation.  But  this 
epical  literature  was  not  the  sole  pro- 
duct of  the. age;  a lyrical  growth  accom- 
panied it,  represented  by  myriads  of 
minor  singers  and  one  man  that  by  com- 
mon consent  ranks  as  high  as  the  three 
great  epicists.  This  first  of  mediseval 
(lerman  song-writers  was  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide. 

Over  the  earliest  years  of  his  life  there 
rests  an  obscurity  which  is  likely  to  re- 
main impenetrable.  We  know  neither 
the  year  nor  the  place  of  bis  birth,  his 
rank  in  society,  nor  the  name  of  his  fam- 
ily. In  lack  of  clearer  data  than  his  own 
verses  give  us,  we  may  roughly  put  his 
birth  down  at  about  the  year  1 1 70,  or 
nearly  a century  before  that  of  Dante. 
That  he  was  of  gentle,  but  not  noble 
birth  is  judged  by  the  title  given  him  by 
all  of  his  contemporaries  of  Meister  Herr 
Walther,  the  “ Herr”  being  the  token  of 
the  knightly  middle  cla.ss.  Over  his 
appellative  “von  der  Vogelweide"  a great 
deal  of  ingenious  speculation  has  been 
expended.  “ Walther  of  the  Bird  Mead- 
ow" has  been  fancifully  supposed  to  be 
a name  adopted  by  himself,  either  to  sig- 
nify that  he  was  born  in  some  hamlet 
secluded  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  among 
the  birds,  or  else  merely  in  token  of  his 
own  great  love  for  wild  places  and  little 
birds.  But  Fogihueida  is  understood  to 
mean  aviarium  in  old  High  German, 
that  is  to  s.ay,  an  enclosed  space  where 
birds  are  .artificially  confined.  It  would 
therefore  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
lover  of  wild  things  would  take  this  name 
from  choice,  and  fortunately  the  difficul- 
ty has  been  cleared  up  very  lately  by  the 
discovery  in  an  old  manuscript  of  the 
13th  century,  of  the  existence  of  an  es- 
tate called  Vogelweide  in  the  Tyrol,  now 
long  since  disappeared,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  hence  our  poet  came, 
especi.ally  as  one  of  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, a sweet  minor  minne-singer  of  that 
time,  T.eutolt  von  Seven,  was  born,  we 
know,  in  that  verv’  valley  in  Tyrol.  This 
mount.iin  province,  even  in  that  early 
time,  had  not  a little  thirst  after  literary 
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glory,  and  several  of  its  poets,  contem- 
[lorary  with  Walther,  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  Lieder  preserved, 
now  to  be  piecemeal  printed  by  modern 
admirers.  Walther,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  a local  reputation,  and  very 
early  in  life  he  seems  to  have  left  the 
paternal  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Vi*- 
enna. 

There  was  no  more  attractive  city  in 
(iermany  to  a young  man  with  his  life  be- 
fore him  than  the  capital  of  Austria  in 
1190.  No  part  of  the  Empire  was  so 
prosperous  or  so  devoted  to  the  graceful 
arts  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  Vien- 
nese court,  and,  what  would  have  special 
fascination  for  Walther,  nowhere  were 
the  poets  so  brilliant,  so  popular,  and  so 
famous  in  their  art.  Jealous  of  the  un- 
disputed supremacy  of  Cologne,  Vienna 
was  taking  advantage  of  its  own  security 
and  prosperity  to  establish  its  position  as 
the  second  city,  at  least,  of  the  Empire, 
if  it  could  not  be  the  first.  It  seems 
that  the  raw  lad  from  the  TyTol,  with  no- 
thifig  to  live  on  but  his  genius,  came  and 
put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  most 
famous  lyrist  of  that  age,  Reinmar  the 
Old,  and  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  Court 
and  the  noise  of  rival  wits,  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  for  eight  years.  It  must 
sot  be  imagined  that  he  was  idle  during 
that  time ; it  was  no  light  task  to  learn 
to  be  a minne-singer.  The  jroetry  of 
that  early  age,  so  far  from  being  the  sim- 
ple. wild-wood  fluting  that  is  idly  and 
generally  supposed,  was  a metrical  art  of 
the  most  elaborate  kind,  and  one  for  the 
skilful  performance  of  which  a long  and 
iutient  apprenticeship  was  needed.  Out 
of  the  1 88  poems  of  Walther's  which 
east,  at  least  half  are  written  in  unique 
measures  and  all  in  forms  of  his  own  in- 
tention. He  soon  surpassed  all  his 
forerunners,  even  Reinmar  himself,  in 
the  intricate  mysteries  of  verse,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  no  small  admiration  how 
topple  the  stiff  old  High  German  be- 
comes in  his  masterly  hands.  We  shall 
return  to  this  matter ; for  the  present  it 
may  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  blank 
years  it 90— 1198  must  have  been  full  of 
laborious  exercise,  and  that  all  in  which 
he  differs  from  other  poets  in  this,  is  that 
he  has  not  seen  fit  to  hand  down  to  us 
jurenilia.  .At  the  same  time,  there  is 
00  reason  against  supposing  that  many 
of  his  most  beautiful  love-songs,  which 


carry  no  internal  or  external  evidence  of 
date,  belong  to  this  early  period.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  not  till  1198  that 
we  catch  a distinct  view  of  our  poet  lor 
the  first  time. 

Indeed  there  is  a theory  that  almost 
all  the  naive  and  spontaneous  lyrics  of 
Walther’s  minne-period  date  from  this 
first  Vienna  life,  and  that  it  was  the 
death  of  the  Eniperor  Henry  VI.  that 
first  woke  the  jjoet  out  of  his  dream  of 
love  and  pleasure,  and  that  aroused  in 
him  that  noble  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
has  made  his  name  so  fragrant  ever 
since.  Henry  VI.  had  raised  the  Em- 
pire to  a position  of  secure  prosperity 
and  dreaded  power  which  it  had  never 
reached  before ; he  was  still  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  apparently  at  the 
opening  of  a brilliant  career.  Suddenly 
he  died  at  Messina,  on  Sept.  28,  1197, 
and  the  earliest  political  pcem  of  Wal- 
ther’s that  we  possess  evidently  mm'ks 
the  tide  of  feeling  at  home  when  the  de- 
plorable news  was  brought  to  Gennany. 
With  his  head  resting  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  one  knee  over  the  other,  and 
his  elbow  resting  on  the  upper  knee,  the 
poet  sits  on  a rock  overlooking  the 
world,  and  speculates,  not  without  dis- 
may, how  fortune,  honor,  and  God’s 
grace  are  to  be  reconciled  in  this  be- 
reaved and  helmless  state.  In  the  next 
strophe  he  sees  a great  water  rushing  by, 
with  fish  in  it,  and  gazing  past  it  he  sees 
the  forest : and  these  fish,  and  the  birds, 
beasts,  yea ! and  the  very  wonns  in  the 
forest,  have  their  order  and  their  rulers, 
but  Germany  has  none.  In  the  third 
part  he  is  gifted  with  prophetic  sight,  and 
sees  all  things  done,  and  hears  all  things 
said,  by  all  the  men  and  women  in  the 
world,  and  behold  ! they  all  with  one 
accord  lift  up  their  hands  to  God  and* 
cry  “ Woe  ! for  the  Pope  is  too  young  ! 
Lord  ! help  thy  Christendom.”  In  this 
first  poem  of  political  import  we  have 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  utter- 
ances of  Walther’s  muse : desire  of  order 
and  hatred  of  anarchy,  yearning  for  the 
unity  of  Germany,  and  deep-rooted  sus- 
picion of  the  Papacy.  The  mention  of 
the  youth  of  the  Pope  gives  us  a hint  of 
the  exact  date  of  the  poem,  since  Inno- 
cent III.  was  elected  in  January,  1 198, 
at  the  unusually  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven. 

The  death  of  the  great  Emperor  was 
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coeval  with  the  breaking  up  of  Walther’s 
Viennese  home.  For  some  reason  ob- 
scure to  us,  Austria  was  no  longer  favora- 
ble to  his  prospects.  Perhaps  the  fate  of 
Heinrich  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  the 
death  of  his  beloved  patron,  Duke  Fried- 
rich, who  was  lingering  in  Palestine  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Third  Crusade,  and 
who  fell,  in  .April,  1198,  a few  months 
before  his  great  rival  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle 
of  Gisors.  It  was  an  epoch  of  great 
deeds  and  names  sonorous  with  romance. 
While  Walther  was  learning  the  art  of 
poetry  under  Reinmar,  the  terrible  Sul- 
tan Saladin  had  died.  To  return  to 
Vienna  : in  place  of  Friedrich,  Leopold 
VII.  ascended  the  .Austrian  throne,  and 
in  him  Walther  had  at  first  to  mourn  an 
irresponsive  patron.  We  possess  an  art- 
ful elegy  over  F’riedrich,  in  which  his 
successor  is  warned  to  imitate  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  duke,  but  to  so  little  pur- 
pose that  we  find  W'alther  leaving  Vienna 
precipitately,  to  offer  his  singing  services 
to  Philip,  King  of  Suabia.  As  Friedrich 
died  in  April,  and  as  we  find  Walther 
singing  at  Maycnce  on  occasion  of  King 
Philip’s  coronation  in  September  of  the 
some  year,  we  can  hardly  allow  that  he 
gave  Leopold  time  to  do  justice  to  his 
powers.  The  poem  is  very  flattering, 
but  from  a lyrical  point  of  view  particu- 
larly flat  and  inefficient.  The  excellent 
and  handsome  Philip  responded,  how- 
ever, to  our  poet's  praise  of  his  magna- 
nimity and  his  beauty,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
to  take  him  with  him  in  1199  to  the  Diet  of 
Magdeburg,  where  Walther  gives  us  a 
brilliant  little  iiicture  of  the  proce.ssion 
of  Philip  and  his  Greek  queen  Irene  to 
church,  attended  by  a gay  throng  of 
Thuringian  and  Saxon  nobles.  Next  year 
*he  was  back  again  in  Vienna,  welcomed 
this  time  by  Leopold,  and  rewarded  for 
his  songs  by  largesse  from  the  hands  of 
that  young  “ glorious  and  liberal  ” 
prince.  On  May  28,  1200,  when  Leo- 
pold took  the  sword  in  solemn  pomp  as 
Duke  of  Austria,  gifts  of  “ not  less  than 
thirty  pounds"  were  made  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  Walther,  who  had  complained 
in  1 198  that  the  showers  of  fortune  fell 
on  all  sides  of  him  but  left  him  dry,  was 
plentifully  moistened  with  golden  rain, 
and  had  his  debts  paid.  This  brings  us 
to  the  end  of  his  first  restless  period. 
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From  1200  until  1210  he  seems  to  have 
stayed  quietly  in  .Austria. 

The  only  important  event  that  occur- 
red during  this  peaceful  decade  was  the 
death  of  his  great  master  in  poesy,  Rein- 
mar  the  Old.  This  occurred  in  120;. 
Reinmar,  who  originally  came  from  Hag- 
enau — that  veryHagenau  where,  in  Wal- 
thcr's  early  manhood,  Richard  of  Eng- 
land was  arraigned  before  a Diet  of  the 
Fimpire — was  par  eminence  the  poet  of 
melancholy  passion  and  tender  reverie, 
and  very  unlike  the  joyous,  manly  figure 
of  Walther.  There  is  a tradition  that 
they  did  not  live  together  on  the  friend- 
liest terms — a notion  that  is  curiously 
borne  out  by  the  wording  of  a very  musi- 
cal and  thoughtful  elegy  by  the  younger 
on  the  elder  poet,  in  which  he  expressly 
says  that  it  is  not  Reinmar  he  mourns, 
but  his  art.  The  death  of  Reinmar  gave 
occasion  to  one  of  the  most  important 
contemporary  notices  of  Walther  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  far  away  in  .Alsace,  received 
the  news  as  he  was  writing  the  eighth 
book  of  his  great  epic  of  Tristan.  He 
broke  off  to  celebrate  and  mourn  “the 
nightingale  of  Hagenau,”  and  to  weave 
into  his  narrative  a critical  sketch  of  all 
the  great  poets  of  his  time.  Reinmar 
has  fallen  with  the  banner  in  his  grasp, 
and  the  minne-singers  are  left  without 
a leader.  Gottfried  takes  up  his  proph- 
ecy : — 

Who  now  shall  lead  our  congregation  ? 
Whose  voice  guide  this  dear  singing  nation  ? 
I know  full  well  whom  ye  will  find 
Bear  host  that  banner  to  your  mind  ; 

That  V^ogclwcide  it  must  be 
Whose  clear  high  voice  rings  merrily 
In  fields  and  in  the  open  air! 

Who  sings  of  wondrous  things  and  fair* 
Whose  art  is  like  an  organ’s  tone. 

Whose  songs  are  tuned  in  Cithcron 
To  please  our  goddess  Lady  of  Love. 

This  testimony,  from  such  a man,  proves 
how  far  the  young  poet’s  fame  had  already 
reached,  and  how  highly  he  was  esteemed. 

Except  that  in  this  same  year,  1207, 
Walther  was  so  frightened  by  comets 
and  shooting  stars  that  he  was  sure  the 
Last  Judgment  was  arriving,  nothing 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  his  history 
until  1210,  when  we  find  him  in  the 
service  of  Duke  Berhard  of  Karinthia, 
where  he  was  so  ill  at  ease  that  in  1211 
he  migrated  again  ; and  this  time  to  the 
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very  home  of  polite  letters,  Thuringia, 
where  the  young  landgrave,  Hermann, 
gathered  around  him  all  the  most  ad- 
vanced spirits  of  the  age.  At  the  Thur- 
ingian  court  on  the  Wartburg,  dose  by 
Eisenach,  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt  was 
busy  with  his  German  version  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses;  Herbert  von  Fritslar  was 
composing  his  epic  on  the  tale  of  Troy : 
Heinrich  von  Veldeckc,  the  greatest  of 
VV'alther's  predecessors,  had  just  died, 
hard  by  in  Naumburg  ; and,  best  of  all, 
Walther  learnt  here  to  know  the  rare  and 
exalted  genius  of  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  who  was  writing  his  deathless 
Parzival,  amid  the  roaring  joviality  and 
hospitable  freedom  of  the  Wartburg,  of 
which  Walther,  whom  it  suited  less,  gives 
a striking  picture.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a time  of  depression  and  morbid 
irritation  with  our  wandering  poet.  His 
bitterest  epigrams  against  Pope  Innocent 
III.  date  from  this  period,  and  the  merry 
life  at  Eisenach  seems  to  have  jarred 
upon  his  melancholy.  He  is  plaintively 
humorous  against  a certain  knight  Ger- 
hard Etze,  who  has  stolen  his  horse,  and 
on  whom  he  revenges  himself  by  describ- 
ing him  thus. 

He  rolls  his  eyes  as  monkeys  do, 

But  most  he's  like  the  lewd  cuckoo, 

and  other  such  uncouth  pleasantries  in 
the  lumbering  manner  of  the  middle  ages. 
From  Thuringia  the  dissatisfied  man  turn- 
ed to  the  service  of  Dietrich  Margrave 
of  Meissen,  and  remained  with  him  till 
1213.  It  is  provoking,  and  a little  hu- 
miliating, to  read  the  verse-petitions  ad- 
dressed to  one  monarch  alter  another, 
praying  for  protection  and  shelter,  and 
urging  liberality  in  the  style  of  a charity 
sermon.  Under  Dietrich  as  under  Her- 
mann, Walther  was  a liege  servant  of  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV.,  whose  excommunica- 
tion by  the  poet's  pet  aversion.  Pope  In- 
nocent, provokes  him  to  continual  wrath. 
In  all  his  poems  against  the  Papacy,  he 
writes  with  a freedom  and  a force  that  are 
truly  remarkable,  and  Luther  himself 
never  spoke  out  more  plainly  than  Walther 
vOn  der  Vogelweide  in  one  little  Spruch 
or  .sonnet,  where  he  urges  the  division  cf 
all  temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  that 
being  given  to  God  which  is  God's,  and 
that  to  the  Kaiser  which  is  his.  Germany 
was  divided  between  rival  Emperors. 
Otto  IV.  was  pitted,  to  the  great  danger 


of  the  whole  Hohenstaufen  dynasty, 
against  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne, 
Friedrich,  the  young  son  of  Henry  VI. 
The  civil  war  between  these  princes  was 
carried  on  for  ten  years,  and  by-and-by 
we  find  Walther  growing  impatient  with 
his  patron,  and  urging  him,  at  any  cost,  to 
endanger  the  unity  of  Germany  no  longer. 
Presently  he  describes  with  enthusiasm 
the  fine  pre.sence  and  masculine  beauty 
of  Otto,  but  pathetically  wishes  he  were 
as  mild  as  he  is  tall.  Things  rapidly  get 
worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  Walther  takes 
up  his  p.irable  against  Otto  as  a double- 
faced  monster,  and  openly  comes  over  to 
the  cause  of  Friedrich.  This  was  but 
the  instinct  of  a wise  rather  th.an  grateful 
man  of  the  world,  for  the  poem  we  have 
mentioned  last  seems  to  belong  to  the  year 
1215,  in  which  F'riedrich  II.  finally  gained 
the  day.  A series  of  moving  appeals 
to  the  clemency  of  Friedrich  meet  us 
ne.xt.  If  only  the  great  man  will  smile, 
the  poet’s  genius,  now  frozen  as  in  winter, 
will  re-blossom  and  revive.  He  says 
that — 

Then  will  I sing  ag.nin  of  little  birds, 

Of  heather,  and  of  dowers,  as  once  I sang  : 
Of  lovely  women  and  their  gracious  words, 

■\nd  cheeks  where  roses  red  and  lilies 
sprang. 

Vienna  seems  once  more  to  have  be- 
come his  settled  home,  and  in  1217  we 
read  his  farewell  to  Leopold,  who,  with 
the  flower  of  Austrian  chivalry,  was  then 
.starting  for  Palestine  on  the  fifth  Cru.sade. 
Their  departure  leaves  the  court  and  city 
as  empty  and  dull,  we  are  told,  as  the 
departure  of  the  knights  of  the  Table 
Round,  when  they  parted  on  the  quest 
of  the  Gr.aal,  left  Arthur's  fabulous  city. 
The  public  of  Walther's  day,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  even  more  familiar 
than  we  are  with  the  Arthurian  legends. 
The  humorous  tone  of  this  song,  how- 
ever, soon  fades  in  genuine  apprehension, 
and  we  have  a poem  in  which,  in  a strain 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  child-likc  piety, 
he  begs  God  to  guard  him  as  Gabriel 
guarded  Jesus  in  the  crib  at  ^Hethlehem. 
To  this  period  belongs  a curious  lyrical 
tirade  against  the  roughness  of  the  young 
knights,  who  have  no  care  for  courtesy 
and  the  dignity  of  women.  For  such 
licentious  and  froward  mediaeval  youth, 
Walther  has  but  one  lesson,  and  he  re- 
peats it  incessantly — 
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And  will  thou  gild  the  round  of  life,  of  women 
speak  thou  well? 

The  two  years  between  Leopold's  de- 
parture and  his  happy  return  in  1219 
were  lightened  by  brief  visits  to  Styria 
and  Bavaria,  but  he  was  back  again  in 
Vienna  to  welcome  his  prince,  and  to 
send  a joyous  note  of  congratulation 
after  him  when  he  set  out  once  more, 
this  time  to  be  crowned  at  Rome  in  the 
winter  of  1220.  It  must  have  been  about 
the  same  year  that  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Englebert,  the  stirring  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  under  whose 
special  protection  he  flourished  until 
1225,  when  that  gifted  prelate  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  nephew.  As  time 
goes  by,  as  the  poet  grows  older,  and  as 
one  friend  and  patron  is  taken  from  him 
after  the  other,  he  loses  gradually  the 
elasticity  of  intellect  that  had  so  long 
sustained  him,  and  there  comes  to  be 
something  almost  querulous  in  his  tone. 
In  cadences  that  become  monotonous,  he 
mourns  the  disappearance  of  honor,  art, 
jiiety  and  virtue  from  the  land,  and  it  is 
not  always  that  the  sadness  is  tempered 
with  so  much  sweetness  as  in  the  follow- 
ing poem,  which  we  translate  a.s  literally 
as  possible,  with  the  poet’s  own  rhymes 
and  measure.  He  has  been  ill  all  through 
the  winter,  and  only  revives  when  spring 
is  in  the  land  once  more  : — 

The  hoar-frost  thrilled  the  little  birds  with 
pain. 

And  so  they  ceased  their  singing  ; 

Hut  now  the  year  grows  beautiful  again, 

Anew  the  heath  is  springing. 

1 saw  the  flowers  and  grasses  strive  amain 
Which  should  the  taller  be — 

I told  my  lady  this  sweet  history. 

0 how  I suffered  through  the  wintry  hours 

And  grievous  frosty  weather  ! 

1 thought,  I nevermore  should  see  red  flowers 

Among  the  dark  green  heather ; 

Yet.  h.id  I died, ’twere  grief  to  friends  of  ours. 
Good  folk  who  when  1 .sang 
So  gladly  danced  about  for  joy  and  sprang. 

Had  I been  dumb  on  this  delightful  day. 

For  me  it  were  great  sorrow  ; 

.\nd  Joy,  so  smitten,  would  have  fled  aw.av. 
And  for  no  happier  morrow 
Would  ]oy  have  said  farewell,  O well  a-day ! 

May  God  preserve  you  all. 

So  that  ye  pray  that  health  may  me  befall. 

The  poet  need  not  much  longer  detain 
us  from  the  poems.  After  the  murder  of 
Englebert  the  religious  tendency  of  Wal- 
ther’s  character  seems  to  have  deepened 


into  pietism.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that 
we  meet  with  him  next  at  the  court  of 
Hermann’s  successor,  Ludwig,  Landgrave 
of  Thuringi.i,  who,  a.s  husband  of  Saint 
Elizabeth  and  patron  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party,  was  as  fanatic  as  his  predecessor 
had  been  dilettante.  But  Hermann's 
ring  of  poets  w'as  by  this  time  broken  up; 
one  by  one  they  disappear,  as  is  the  wont 
of  mediarval  poets,  fading  from  our  sight 
with  no  record  of  their  death.  Ludwig 
was  a child  of  the  new  age,  the  character- 
istic man  of  the  fanatic  epoch  just  com- 
mencing. With  the  year  1226  a sudden 
acces.sion  of  pietism  was  felt  throughout 
Europe ; the  life-long  devotion  of  St. 
Francis  of  -Assisi  was  crowned  by  his 
mystical  death,  and  France  was  at  once 
consolidated  and  fully  reconciled  to  the 
Papacy  by  the  accession  of  a still  sweeter 
because  more  human  saint,  St.  lajiiis. 
The  pow'er  of  the  Empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  visibly  shaken.  In  vain  Fried- 
rich, “ the  world's  wonder,"  had  trusted 
to  the  power  of  his  individual  tact  and 
genius  to  frustrate  the  petulant  intrigues 
of  Pope  after  Pope.  He  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Plohenstaufen  emperors, 
but  under  him  the  power  of  the  dynasty 
faded  into  nir.  His  independence  of 
religious  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the 
tributary  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
among  the  malcontents  none  was  more 
ardent  than  this  young  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia.  .At  the  court  of  Fliscnach, 
in  1226,  Walther  must  have  often  seen  the 
slight  pale  figure  of  the  austere  girl  who 
ruled  the  ruler  of  the  Thuringians.  Mys- 
tical, hysterical,  a dreamer  of  dreams,  the 
wife  of  the  1-andgrave  Ludwig  was  among 
the  most  singular  of  the  characters  of 
that  dramatic  age.  We  know  her  best  as 
Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  that  very 
saint  round  whom  some  of  the  most 
charming  myths  of  the  middle  ages  cluster. 
Not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  strenuous 
help  from  her  did  Walther  von  dcr  Vogel- 
tveide,  in  1227,  address  a burning  word 
of  lyrical  exhortation  to  Ludwig  to  start 
on  a new  Crusade,  to  win  back  Palestine  j 
once  more.  In  all  Walther’s  latest, 
poems  we  may  fairly  trace  the  inspiring 
influence  of  person.al  intercourse  with 
Saint  Elizabeth,  and  the  verses  which; 
breathe  the  fullest  perfume  of  her  purtf 
devotion  are  among  the  deepest  and  most! 
exalted  that  he  has  left.  Always  a child 
of  his  age  and  a representative  man,  wd 
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see  him  in  the  early  troubadour  times 
throwing  all  his  force  into  the  courtly 
cultus  of  the  Lady  of  Love,  in  the  inter- 
necine struggles  of  the  candidates  for  em- 
pire, preaching  with  a louder, clearer  voice 
than  any  other  the  gospel  of  unity  and 
independence  ; now  in  his  old  age  rous- 
ing to  the  new  religious  fervor,  and  con- 
tributing to  its  psalmody  the  crown  of 
spiritual  songs.  Ludwig  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  started  under  the  banner 
of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  in  the  autumn 
of  1227.  Two  beautiful  Kreuzliedcr  of 
Walther’s — crusade-songs  that  manifestly 
belong  to  this  pilgrimage — still  exist,  and 
from  their  wording  it  has  been  considered 
that  one  was  composed  after  the  melan- 
choly delay  at  Otranto,  where  Ludwig  and 
many  others  died  of  the  plague,  the  other 
in  Palestine  itself.  The  present  writer, 
however,  holds  with  that  most  careful 
critic,  the  late  Franz  Pfeiffer,  that  these 
poems  contain  nothing  that  could  not  as 
well  have  been  written  in  Germany  as  in 
the  Holy  Laud.  One  strophe  of  the  first 
will  illustrate  the  measure  and  manner 
of  them : — 

O God.  thy  succor  send  us. 

Thy  saving  right  hand  lend  us, 

Till  all  is  done  befriend  11s. 

Till  all  this  life  is  o’er ; 

In  all  our  onward  stations 
Defend  us  from  temptations: 

We  know  the  hellish  nations 

Arc  round  us  tempting  sore  ; 

O lead  us  with  this  ditty. 

Right  on  to  thy  lone  city ! 

Jerusalem,  in  pity, 

Wc  weep  for  evermore  ! 

With  the  departure  of  the  Cnisade, 
Walther’s  last  light  seems  to  have  gone 
out.  Sad  and  weary  he  turned  to  his 
old  Tyrolese  home,  and  found  all  there 
changed  and  desolate  after  forty  years 
of  absence.  It  was  probably  then,  and 
sore  at  heart  to  find  himself  forgotten, 
that  the  old  world-weary  poet  composed 
his  last  and  finest  poem.  The  burden 
of  life  was  never  sung  with  more  pas- 
sionate sorrow ; the  very  rhythm  seems 
to  have  a wailing  echo  in  it.  We  have 
essayed  to  render  part  of  this  exquisite 
elegy  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  of  its 
naivetd  and  p.'ithos  : — 

Woe’s  me,  where  arc  they  vanished,  my  years 
of  life  that  dew? 

0 has  my  life  been  but  a dream,  or  has  it  all 
been  true? 

Was  that  a lie  I cherished,  that  truth  I vaunted 
so, 


For,  lo  ! it  seems  I’ve  been  asleep,  and  nothing 
now  1 know. 

Now  have  I wakened ; all  is  dim  ! I cannot 
understand 

What,  ere  I slept,  was  plain  to  me  as  is  my 
cither  hand  ; 

This  folk  and  land  amidst  of  which  my  life 
arose  so  well. 

Have  grown  my  foes,  and  all  is  strange,  and 
why  I cannot  tell. 

My  life  is  bowed  with  burdens,  ’tis  more  than 
I can  bear ; 

The  world  is  full  of  sorrow  and  weary  with 
despair ; 

And  when  I think  of  time  long  past,  of 
wondrous  vanished  days, 

Grief  takes  me  like  a sudden  wave  that  breaks 
on  ocean-ways. 

The  very  youth  that  were  so  g,iy.  how  sadly 
now  they  fare. 

Their  eyes  arc  bowed  with  wretchedness,  their 
lips  arc  full  of  care  ; 

All  they  can  do  is  mourn  and  weep  ; alas  ! 
why  do  they  so  ? 

Where'er  I turn  in  all  the  world  no  happy  man 
1 know. 

Dance,  laughter,  singing,  all  forgot  and  sadly 
put  arvay. 

No  man  throughout  all  Christendom  has  joy 
in  these  to-day  ; 

Mark  how  the  women  little  heed  the  tiring  on 
Iheir  head  ! 

The  proudest  knights  arc  fain  to  lie  in  boorisli 
drowsihead. 

• * • • • 

O would  that  I might  bear  a shield  and  take 
a sword  in  hand. 

Would  God  that  1 were  worthy  found  to  fight 
for  his  dear  land  ! 

Then  should  I.  poor  albeit  1 seem,  myself  a 
rich  man  hold. 

Yet  not  in  acres  have  my  wealth,  nor  master 
be  of  gold. 

But  I should  bear  upon  my  head  the  bright 
eternal  crown 

That  one  poor  soldier  with  a spear  can  conquer 
for  his  own ; 

O might  I that  dear  voyage  make,  and  wend 
across  the  sea. 

For  ever  w-ould  t " glory  ! ” cry,  and  nevermore 
“ Woe’s  me,” 

And  nevermore  "Woe’s  me  !’’ 

Such,  or  rather  far  sweeter  and  more 
musical  than  we  have  art  to  make  it,  is 
Walther's  swan-song,  and  with  it  he  fades 
out  of  our  sight.  The  only  traditional 
fact  that  can  help  us  is,  that  he  retired 
loan  est.ate  near  Wdrzburg,  in  Franconia, 
which  Friedrich  had  given  him,  and  that 
he  quietly  passed  away  about  1 235,  hav- 
ing survived  all  the  rivals  and  friends  of 
his  youth.  It  is  said  that  he  was  buried 
under  a linden  in  a grass-plot  surround- 
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ed  by  the  cloisters  of  Wurzburg  Minster, 
in  a sweet  poetic  sanctity,  shielded  from 
the  world,  yet  open  to  the  sky  and  a 
leafy  haunt  of  birds.  Out  of  the  great 
love  he  had  for  those  his  winged  rivals  of 
the  woods,  there  arose  a charming 
legend,  that  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  popularise  his  memory,  to 
the  effect  that  in  his  last  testament  he 
left  a special  provision  that  directed  that 
every  day  the  birds  should  receive  food 
and  drink  upon  his  tombstone,  so  that 
the  branches  of  the  linden  that  hung 
over  him  should  never  cease  to  resound 
with  the  voices  he  had  so  tenderly  loved 
and  so  exquisitely  imitated.  Many  poets 
competed  to  write  his  praise  when  he 
was  dead,  but  none  with  such  a naive 
felicity  as  Hugo  von  Trimberg  in  his 
well-known  couplet ; — 

Her  Wallhct  von  dcr  Vogelweide, 

Swer  dcs  vcrgajz',  dcr  l.-ct’  mir  leide. 

“ Who  thee  forgets,  does  me  a wrong  !” 

It  is  time  now  to  examine  the  poems 
which  remain  to  us  of  the  work  of  this 
great  man,  whose  troubled  and  unhappy 
life  we  have  traced  to  its  final  repose. 
In  the  course  of  the  previous  narrative 
we  have  spoken  of  the  political  section 
of  his  verses,  for  it  is  from  these  that  we 
have  extracted,  not  without  much  labor, 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  his  life. 
Full  of  biographical  interest  as  they  are, 
however,  they  do  not  form  by  any  means 
the  most  attractive  or  important  section 
of  his  labor.  In  treating  Walther  as  a 
political  or  as  a religious  poet,  we  must 
not  forget  that  his  great  claim  to  remem- 
brance rests,  not  on  the  lyrics  which  he 
comixised  in  these  capacities,  but  on  the 
matchless  mirmc-liedtr,  love-songs,  which 
were  the  first-fruits  of  his  youth.  In 
reading  these  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  earliest  blo.ssom  of  pure 
chivalry.  As  might  be  expected  in  the 
lyrical  work  of  a generation  that  blended 
the  sentiment  of  Kudrun  with  that  of 
Parziva/,  the  Scandinavian  toleration  of 
women,  born  of  something  like  indiffer- 
ence, with  the  Provengal  gallantry,  bom 
of  poetic  passion,  the  German  love-songs 
of  the  school  that  culminated  in  Walther 
have  a tender  elevation,  a serene  sweet- 
ness more  courtly  than  a Northern,  less 
sensuous  than  the  Southern  erotic  liter- 
ature. 

Friedrich  Parbarossa  had  instituted 


several  Courts  of  Love  in  Gemiany,  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
they  had  not  suited  the  grave  temper  of 
the  nation  ; and  while  in  Provence  and 
France  they  flourished  for  a couple  of 
centuries,  becoming  more  and  more  fan- 
tastical and  licentious,  we  hear  no  more 
of  them  in  Germany  after  the  death  of 
Barbarossa.  French  influence  on  Ger- 
man literature  was  more  epical  than 
lyrical,  more  through  such  writers  as 
Chrdtien  de  Troyes  than  through  the 
troubadours;  but  the  laws  of  love,  as 
settled  by  such  potentates  as  the  Count- 
ess of  Champagne  and  Ermengarde, 
I-ady  of  Narbonne,  were  accepted  by 
the  whole  world  of  lovers,  and  are  re- 
flected in  the  simpler  poems  of  the 
Minne-singers.  What  strikes  us  most 
prominently  in  the  lyrics  of  Walther,  and 
what  gives  them  that  inherent  excellence 
which  has  kept  them  fresh  after  600 
years,  is  the  resolute  manner  in  which, 
in  defiance  of  the  artistic  theories  of  the 
age,  he  constantly  returns  to  the  study 
of  nature,  and  the  folk-song  as  an  in- 
spired emanation  from  nature.  His 

verse  is  full  of  clear  little  landscapes, 
warm  with  color  and  sunlight,  like 
those  that  fill  the  backgrounds  of  the 
earliest  German  and  Flemish  painters. 
The  great  fault  of  mediaeval  poetry  being 
that  it  is  conventional,  mannered,  and 
artificial,  the  student  of  that  poetry  best 
knows  how  like  a fountain  in  the  desert 
such  a clear  trill  of  song  as  the  following 
ballad  of  Walther's  seems.  There  is  a 
versified  paraphrase  of  it  by  Thomas 
Beddocs,  the  author  of  Death's  Jest 
Book ; but  so  inaccurate  is  it,  that  we 
prefer  to  lay  before  the  reader  a transla- 
tion in  literal  prose,  the  intricate  har- 
mony of  the  origin.al  measure  seeming 
to  defy  translation  : — 

Under  the  linden 

On  the  hcaih. 

There  our  double  bed  we  made ; 

There  might  you  find 

Fair  as  well  as 

Broken  flowers  and  grass. 

In  front  of  the  forest  in  a valley 

Tandaradei ! 

Sweetly  sang  the  nightingale. 

1 »-andcred 

To  the  field  ; 

Thither  was  my  beloved  conic. 

There  was  1 so  taken, — 

Blessed  Lady  ! 

That  I shall  evermore  be  happy. 
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Did  he  ki&s  me?  O,  a thousand  limes  ! 
Tandaradci  f 

See  how  red  my  mouth  is  ! 

There  had  he  made 
So  rich 

A bed  of  flowers  ; 

Hud  any  one  come  by, 

Inwardly 

He  would  have  laughed, 

Since  among  the  roses  he  might  well 
Tandaradei ! 

Have  marked  where  my  head  had  lain. 

That  he  was  there  by  my  side 
If  any  one  were  10  know, 

(God  forbid  it  5)  I might  be  shamed. 

What  there  befell 

No  one  knows 

Except  he  himself  and  I 

And  one  little  bird,— - 

Tandaradci ! 

And  she  may  well  be  trusted. 

The  innocent  sweetness  of  these  lines 
reaches  at  one  bound  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  such  writing.  In  our  own  rich 
poetic  literature  we  have  equalled,  but 
none  could  excel  its  divine  simplicity 
and  purity.  In  Germany  it  remains  with- 
out a riv.il  in  its  own  peculiar  class,  the 
finest  songs  of  Friedrich  Rtickert  coming 
closest,  perhaps,  to  it.  The  genius  of 
the  folk-song  was  never  more  exquisitely 
wedded  to  the  art  of  accomplished  verse. 
■Among  characteristics  that  W'alther  owes 
to  his  reverent  study  of  the  folk-lied, 
may  be  mentioned  his  manner  of  con- 
templating the  seasons,  and  their  natural 
phenomena.  Spring  is  his  favorite 
time,  and  he  is  divided  between  the 
joyous  excitement  of  seeing  the  flowers 
break  through  the  snow,  delicate  remin- 
iscence, |>erhaps,  of  the  gentians  on  his 
own  Tyrolese  mountain  sides;  and  the 
still  contentment  of  May,  the  month  of 
blossoms,  that  links  spring  with  summer. 
He  has  his  flower  of  flowers  ; the  heather 
is  to  him  what  the  daisy  was  to  Chaucer. 
His  songs  arc  full  of  references  to  the 
tender  beauty  of  the  rose-red  bells  that 
bud  and  break  out  of  the  dark-green 
sprays.  He  is  never  tired  of  this  one 
flower;  when  he  is  ill  and  like  to  die  in 
winter,  it  is  the  sight  of  the  heather  in 
bloom  that  brings  back  to  him  the  desire 
to  live.  Some  of  his  images  give  the  hea- 
ther a sweet  significance  ; in  one  minne- 
lied  he  says ; “ The  heather  blushes  red 
in  spring  to  see  how  green  the  forest  is 
growing,  so  sorrow  is  ashamed  at  sight 
of  joy."  But  it  is  not  the  simple  flower 


of  the  wilds  that  c.an  bewitch  him  in  his 
excitable  moments.  Then  the  forest 
must  receive  him  in  its  murmurous 
depths,  to  wander  there  till  the  poet’s 
mood  of  restlessness  is  over.  I love  the 
heather  with  all  its  manifold  colors, 
but  I love  the  forest  better  still,  for  within 
it  there  are  many  wonderful  things.  But 
for  the  winter  he  spares  his  hatred.  Few 
men  have  said  more  petulant  things  about 
the  winter-time  than  Walther.  The  first 
line  of  the  first  poem  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works  reads : “ The' winter 
has  done  us  all  manner  of  harm  : heather 
and  forest  have  both  lost  their  color, 
but  many  a voice  will  soon  sound  sweetly 
there  again,  .'\ssoon  as  I see  the  maid- 
ens playing  at  ball  in  the  streets,  then  I 
know  it  is  time  to  hear  the  birds  again. 
Would  th.at  I might  sleep  away  all  the 
hours  of  winter  ! for  watching  and  wait- 
ing, I grow  angry  that  its  power  should 
spread  so  far  and  wide.  God  knows  it 
must  soon  give  place  to  May,  and  then 
we  shall  have  flowers  again  where  now  we 
have  frost."  In  another  early  poem  he 
says  ; “ I am  grown  as  uncouth  as  Esau, 
my  smooth  hair  has  become  all  rough 
(with  winter  cold).  Sweet  summer, 
where  art  thou .’  I long  to  see  how  the 
fields  lie  once  more.  Rather  than  go  on 
suffering  as  I am  doing  now,  I would  go 
and  be  a monk  at  Toberlfi."  'Toberlu 
being,  it  seems,  an  excessively  bleak  and 
dreary  Cistercian  monastery  in  Westpha- 
lia. Once  only  does  he  speak  well  of 
winter.  That  one  good  word  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Latest  group  of  his  minne- 
lieder,  where  at  last  the  obdurate  lady 
of  his  love  has  rewarded  his  patient  pas- 
sion with  a declaration  of  her  submission. 
That  first  winter  of  bliss  cannot  be  de- 
nounced as  winters  in  general  are.  He 
blames  the  days  for  being  so  short,  but 
satisfies  himself  with  this  true  lover's 
philosophy  : — 

If  the  winter  days  be  brief. 

Longer  last  the  winter  nights  ; 

Loved  and  lover  find  relief. 

Rest  and  bliss  in  love’s  delights. 

Wliat  have  I said?  Woe’s  me  ! in  silence  best 
Such  rapture  were  confessed. 

There  is  one  exquisite  Tag-lied,  or  au- 
bade  as  the  French  would  call  it,  song 
of  dawn  and  awakening,  in  which  the 
Juliet  finds  a thous.md  plausible  reasons 
why  her  Romeo  should  take  no  heed  of 
the  day-star  that  shines  out  of  the  grey 
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sky  in  testimony  of  the  approach  of 
morning.  Fresh  as  dew  or  a newly 
opened  flower,  such  poems  as  these,  per- 
fumed with  gaiety,  chivalry  and  romance, 
come  down  to  us  with  the  first  principles 
of  love  and  poesy  upon  their  innocent 
rhythms.  These  earliest  lispings  of 
the  vernacular  are  naive  with  the  sim- 
plicity not  so  much  of  a child  as  of  some 
adult  creature  newly  gifted  with  a voice, 
some  Dryad  or  Oread  just  cumbered 
with  humanity.  Their  sweetness  is  prim- 
itive and  unaffected,  .and  we  listen  to 
them  with  surprise  to  find  the  things  they 
tell  us  so  familiar  and  yet  so  freshly  put. 
The  Old  High  German,  too,  has  a 
dreamy  dignity  about  it  that  is  lacking 
in  the  German  of  to-d.ay ; there  are  none 
of  the  harsh  labial  compounds  that  grate 
upon  the  ear,  and  mar  so  much  of  the 
melody  even  of  Goethe  and  Heine ; there 
is  none  of.  the  garrulous  flatness  that 
mars  its  other  child,  the  otherwise  rich 
and  graceful  tongue  of  modern  Holland. 
It  is  inherently,  in  all  its  distinction  and 
its  imperfection,  the  language  of  romance, 
as  Old  French  is  par  cxcellente  the  lan- 
guage of  chivalry. 

.\11  this  while  we  have  said  nothing 
about  the  class  of  his  poems  for  which 
Walther  was  most  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  in  which  they  took  most 
interest,  the  minne-lieder.  Criticism  loves 
.above  all  things  to  linger  around  the  pe- 
culiarities and  individualities  of  a char- 
acter, and  shrinks  from  the  needful  task 
of  considering  its  uniformities.  Minne- 
singing  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
of  Walther  himself  we  learn  le.ast  from 
the  love-songs.  Yet,  considered  simply 
as  poetry,  and  as  the  culmination  of  .an  in- 
teresting literature,  they  are  worthy  of 
our  careful  attention.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  a poet  and  his  mistress,  of  any 
knight  and  his  liege  lady,  was  but  recent- 
ly defined  by  the  fantastic  laws  of  chiv- 
.alry.  The  elaborate  system  of  gallantry 
that  was  instituted  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  out  of  which  there  gradually 
developed  a passion  for  amorous  litiga- 
tion which  was  never  equalled  for  frivol- 
ity before  or  since,  h.ad  not  penetrated 
as  far  as  Germany.  We  meet  with  none 
of  the  nonsen.se  of  tensons  and  arrlts 
tf amour  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  is 
an  agreeable  absence  of  the  attacks  up- 
on conjugal  duty  in  sentiment  if  not  in 
fact  which  were  so  familiar  to  the  French 


courts  of  love.  .-V  simpler,  sweeter 
fashion  prevailed  among  the  patrons  of 
the  minne-singers,  and  the  new  discover)’ 
of  the  lofty  worth  of  woman  was  pushed 
to  no  foolish  excess  of  affectation.  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  eveiy 
minstrel  who  felt  in  himself  a calling  to 
sing  of  love,  to  choose  a mistress  to  whom 
to  pour  out  his  ardor  and  his  melan- 
choly. Considering  the  roughness  of  the 
times,  it  is  very  singular  that  the  ordi- 
nary tone  of  the  verses  produced  should 
be  so  reticent,  so  delicate  as  it  is.  These 
are  the  words  in  which  Walther  first  in- 
troduces us  to  the  lady  of  his  love  ; — 
“ When  the  flowers  .are  springing  out  of 
the  grass,  laughing  up  at  the  wanton  sun, 
in  a May  morning  early,  .and  the  little 
birds  .are  singing  in  the  very  best  way 
they  can,  what  can  be  likened  to 
that?  It  is  well  nigh  heaven  itself. 
Should  we  say  what  it  likens,  I could  have 
said  what  I have  seen  much  better,  and 
I would  say  so  still,  could  I only  see  that 
glorious  sight  ag.ain.  It  was  where  a no- 
ble, beautiful,  pure  woman,  well  robed 
and  well  adorned,  went  in  company  with 
many  folk,  with  lofty  bearing  and  not 
alone,  looking  slowly  around  her  from 
time  to  time,  going  as  the  sun  goeth 
.among  the  stars.  Let  May  bring  us  all 
its  wonder,  what  has  it  so  wonderfully 
sweet  .as  this  her  lovely  body  ? We  let 
all  the  flowers  stand  waiting,  and  gaze 
upon  this  perfect  woman.” 

Wcare  forcibly  reminded  in  this  beau- 
tiful description  of  Walthcr’s  first  sight 
of  his  mistress,  of  the  passage  in  the  Vila 
PPuova,  where  1 )ante  sees  Ileatrice  among 
the  fair  Florentine  girls,  out.shining  them 
all.  There  is  a grace  in  the  picture  that 
recalls  the  slim  maidens  of  some  early 
Tuscan  procession,  in  attendance  on  a 
queen  who  easily  surpasses  them  in  dig- 
nity and  beauty.  Presently  the  first 
awe  of  the  stricken  senses  gives  way  to 
passion  that  exalts  and  excites  the  imagi- 
nation, and  in  the  next  ]x>em  his  hands 
are  longing  to  .adorn  her.  In  language 
at  once  ardent  and  reverent,  he  declares 
that  her  simple  robes  should  be  set  off 
with  chains  of  jewels,  and  since  he  is 
poor  and  cannot  buy  these,  he  will  throw 
about  her  g.irlands  of  red  and  white  flow- 
ers that  have  sprung  in  forest  depths  to 
the  sound  of  the  singing  of  birds.  He 
flies  to  the  woodlands  to  get  the.se  chap- 
lets for  her,  and  in  the  le.afy  solitude  he 
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makes  bold  to  tell  us  how  he  declared 
his  love  for  her  to  herself.  It  was  un- 
derneath a blossoming  tree  that  he  told 
her, and  the  air  so  shivered  with  his  pas- 
sion that  the  petals  were  loosed  from  the 
boughs  and  fell  in  a soft  rain  at  their 
feet.  In  his  next  song  he  is  less  raptur- 
ous. It  is  the  beauty  and  goodness  of 
his  dear  lady  that  have  bewitched  him, 
and  her  ted  mouth  that  laughs  so  sweet- 
ly ; and  his  own  diction,  as  he  says  so, 
is  so  felicitous  and  bright,  that  we  think 
of  Heine  in  his  few  joyous  Lteder.  Pres- 
ently we  learn  that  some  great  national 
disaster  has  fallen  upon  Germany ; but 
Walther  can  hardly  refrain  from  singing, 
for  he  is  thinking  of  his  mistress.  He  is 
like  a happy  child  forced  to  attend  a 
funeral,  who  is  chided  for  an  involuntary 
peal  of  laughter.  Hut  a sadder  tone 
comes  in,  a chord  of  apprehension  jar- 
ring on  the  joyful  music.  His  lady 
holds  aloof,  and  while  permitting  him  to 
be  her  declared  servant,  will  grant  him  no 
favor,  and  pironounce  no  word  of  com- 
fort. The  rapture  gives  w.iy  to  a strain 
of  exquisitely  gracious  supplication. 
“If  thou  art  indifferent  to  me,  I know 
not.  I love  thee!  This  one  thing  is  hard 
to  bear.  Thou  lookest  past  me  and  over 
me.  I cannot  bear  this  my  burden  of 
love  alone.  If  thou  wilt  only  deign  to 
share  it,  I can  easily  bear  it.”  There  is 
something  extremely  genuine  and  pa- 
thetic in  this  broken  cry  of  hope  de- 
ferred, and  the  simple  confession  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  be  unable  to  fix  her  look 
a moment,  that  she  will  “ look  past 
me  and  over  me.”  We  seem  suddenly 
brougjit  face  to  face,  jmlse  to  pulse,  with 
the  living  m,an  in  such  a natural  ejacula- 
tion of  wounded  love  and  vanity  as  this, 
hi  the  next  poem  we  learn  something  of 
the  proud  lady’s  station.  HtTzeliebez 
fromcelin,"  he  says,  “heart -beloved  mai- 
den, many  blame  me  that  I love  one  so 
poor  as  thou  art  and  of  so  low  estate. 
This  I bear  as  I have  borne,  as  I will  ever 
bear ; thou  art  beautiful,  ami  thou  art  rich 
enough  for  me.  I would  not  give  the 
gbiss  ring  round  thy  finger  for  a queen’s 
gold.”  The  next  song  lends  itself  so  light- 
ly to  our  English,  that  we  cannot  rcfiain 
from  giving  one  stanza  in  verse  ; — 

God  other  face  had  great  delight ; 

He  spread  such  precious  colors  there. 

So  purely  red,  so  purely  white. 

Here  rosy-Hushed.  there  lily-fair: 


O.  I would  sec  her  gladlier  far, — 

Dared  1 to  say  so  without  sinning, — 

Than  heaven  or  heaven's  bright  chariot-star : 
Poor  fool,  is  this  thy  praise-beginning? 

For  if  I lift  my  words  so  high 
The  trespass  of  my  mouth  may  make  my  hi-art 
to  sigh. 

Whereupon  he  melts  into  a reverie  about 
her  lips,  so  ripely  red  for  kissing,  and 
wonders  if  he  shall  ever  win  them 
for  his  own  ; the  whole  somewhat  unusu- 
ally amorous  strain  being  accounted  for 
in  some  measure  by  the  last  stanza,  in 
which  we  learn  how  he  fainted,  wounded 
by  her  loveliness,  as,  himself  unseen,  a 
wild-wood  Actreon,  he  watched  her  rising 
naked  from  her  woodland  bath.  We 
also,  glancing  for  a moment,  may  in  fan- 
cy see  some  such  substantial  figure, 
flecked  with  leaf  shadows,  and  unabash- 
ed, as  was  made  immortal  three  hundred 
years  afterwards  in  .Albrecht  Dilrer’s  glo- 
rious engr.aving  of  the  .Adam  and  Eve, 
that  be.it  ification  of  the  Teutonic  Venus. 

-At  this  point  we  meet  with  the  first 
of  those  invectives  against  “ my  lady 
Fortune,”  J-'rou  Salde,  which  become  so 
common.  He  begins  to  feel  his  lack  of 
wealth  and  his  uncertain  position  very 
irksome  and  painful,  and  he  blames  For- 
tune for  his  ill-luck  with  his  mistress, 
who  in  spite  of  all  is  still  “ not  dear,  or 
very  dear,  but  the  dearest  of  all.”  It  fur- 
thermore ajrpears  that  the  object  of  his 
affections  is  not  known  to  the  world  ; it 
was  a kind  of  duty  with  sensitive  lovers  to 
conceal  their  lady’s  name,  and  he  com- 
plains that  peojile  flock  round  him,  and 
tease  him  to  tell  them.  Hut  he  will  give 
way  at  last,  and  let  them  know.  'I'his 
lady,  then,  has  two  names — the  one  of 
them  is  Grace,  but  the  other  is  Churlish- 
ness ; and  so  he  leaves  them  as  wise  as 
they  were  before.  There  follows  then  a 
declaration  couched  in  words  of  the  most 
modem  tone  and  feeling.  He  tells  us 
that  a man  of  honor,  a knight,  a gentle- 
man in  fact,  should  respect  all  women, 
but  should  keep  his  deepest  reverence  for 
the  best.  Not  those,  necessarily,  which 
have  the  most  beauty,  for  beauty  is  but 
•an  adornment  of  goodness ; and  then, 
confessing  that  his  mistress  treats  him  ill, 
yet  he  cannot  regret  being  a servant  of 
love,  for  he  says  that  a man  knows  no 
more  than  a child  what  life  means  if  he 
never  loved  a woman.  Next  we  have  a 
charming  pastoral  vignette.  He  is  sitting 
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in  the  fields  and  meditating  on  his  love  ; 
he  determines  to  try  the  oracle.  So  he 
takes  a long  stalk  of  knot-grass,  and  pulls 
it  asunder,  joint  by  joint  as  children  do, 
to  see  if  she  will  love  him  or  love  him  not. 
He  begs  us  “do  not  laugh!"  for  the 
answer  is  favorable,  and  he  is  so  hopeless 
that  even  that  affords  him  some  little  con- 
solation. Presently  we  find  him,  in  true 
Renaissance  spirit,  kneeling  in  supplica- 
tion to  Frouive  Minne,  Venus,  our  Lady 
of  Love,  that  she  will  shoot  an  arrow  in- 
to the  hard  heart  of  his  mistress.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  was  possible 
that  these  long-winded  interchanges  of 
homage  and  disdain,  to  prosecute  which 

Men  must  have  had  eternal  youth, — 

Or  nothing  else  to  do, 

as  -Mr.  Dobson  flippantly  but  pertinently 
says,  could  be  pursued  without  much 
ennui.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was 
very  slightly  developed  in  the  early  medi- 
aeval times,  many  proofs  of  which  might 
be  .adduced  from  Walthcr’s  poems,  and 
from  none  more  than  the  next  we  come 
to  among  the  niinne-lieder,  which  we 
translate  as  being  at  the  same  time  very 
short  and  a curiosity  in  subject  and 
metre  : — 

Queen  Fortune  throws  her  gifts  around, 
But  turns  her  back  on  wretched  me  ; 

No  place  for  pity  hath  she  found. 

And  wh.at  to  do  I cannot  see  ; 

To  me  to  turn  she  will  not  deign, 

,\nd  if  I run  around,  1 find  her  turned  again. 

She  pleases  not  to  see  me  ever, 

I would  her  eyes  stood  in  her  neck,  so  must 
she  see  me  then  for  all  her  wild  ende.avor. 

The  abnorm.al  length  of  the  last  line  is 
of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  these 
poems,  and  points  to  some  peculiarity  in 
the  melody  to  which  they  were  sung,  for 
in  all  cases  the  metre  was  arranged  to 
suit  the  tune,  not  the  tune  composed  for 
the  words. 

A fresh  group  of  more  humoristic 
minne-lieder  oijens  with  a whimsical  piece 
of  petulance  directed  against  his  lady. 
-All  her  honor  comes  from  having  so 
great  a poet  to  sing  her  glory,  and  if  she 
will  not  favor  him  he  will  sing  no  more, 
and  her  fame  will  be  forgotten.  Then 
with  a curious  impetuous  outburst  that 
is  half-comic,  half-savage,  he  hopes  that 
if  she  refuses  him,  and  bakes  a young 
man  when  she  is  gray,  that  her  lusty 
husband  may  revenge  her  first  poet-lover 
by  ill-treating  her,  and  by  whipping  her 


old  hide  with  summer  saplings.  The 
next  is  more  fantastic  still,  full  of  curses 
on  the  winter,  queer  jokes  about  the  ill- 
fortune  of  hearing  the  ass  and  the  cuckoo 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and  ends  up  by 
addressing  his  mistress  as  Hiltegunde. 
It  has  been  supposed  from  this  that  that 
was  her  name  ; but,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  etiquette  of  the  times,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  forbad  a knight  to  reveal 
his  lady’s  name,  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
is  a play  on  his  own  name  in  connection 
with  the  popular  romance  of  Walther 
and  HUdcgunde.  A little  later  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  Emperor,  probably  poor 
young  Heinrich  VL,  presently  about  to 
die  in  Sicily,  would  gladly  turn  music- 
maker  for  a kiss  of  her  red  lips.  Pass- 
ing one  or  two  similarly  conventional  ly- 
rics, we  come  to  one  song  of  a far  fresher 
kind,  one  that  made  Walther  famous  at 
once,  and  which  ought  to  endear  his 
name  and  memory  to  every  Germ.an,  the 
first  clear  note  of  high  patriotic  unity,  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  Germany  and  German 
beauty.  One  verse  in  particular  has  of- 
ten been  quoted  by  modern  critics  as  cu- 
riously anticipating  the  famous  national 
song,  /Fur  ist  das  deutsche  Vaterland  f of 
Ernst  Moritz  Arndt : — 

From  Elbe  river  10  the  Rhine. 

And  back  afrain  all  round  to  Hungary. 

'Tis  the  best,  this  land  of  mine ; 

The  best  of  all  the  world,  it  seems  to  me. 

If  I can  judge  what’s  fair. 

In  body  or  in  face. 

So  help  me  God,  no  ladies  have  such  grace 
As  German  women  bear. 

Whether  this  declaration  of  public 
feeling  softened  his  Hiltegunde's  heart 
or  not,  at  all  events  we  find  him  sobn  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with  her,  called  by  her 
/riuntxndgese//e{\o\erand  comrade),  and 
calling  her  in  return  friundin  and  frouwe 
mtn  (darling  and  wife).  With  this  song 
and  with  that  quoted  above,  in  which, 
for  her  sake,  he  forgives  the  winter, 
closes  the  series  of  minne-lieder. 

The  verses  of  his  later  days  breathe  a 
spirit  of  morbid  and  petulant  melancho- 
ly that  is  very  sad  to  meet.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  decline  of  art, 
and  to  hear  the  cry  that  poetry  was  dead. 
Walther  deplores  with  much  bitterness 
the  loss  of  courtly  popularity'.  The 
w'orld  whom  he  has  served  and  still  would 
serve  has  left  him,  he  tells  us,  to  listen  to 
young  fools.  The  garlands  of  the  world 
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have  missed  him,  and  the  blossoms  faded ; 
the  very  roses  have  fallen  apart  and 
left  only  thorns.  Virtue  has  lost  its 
power,  beauty  its  magic,  in  these  sad 
days.  In  short,  he  mourns,  like  .Asaph 
of  old,  that  the  wicked  should  flourish 
as  a green  bay-tree,  while  he  is  poor  and 
an  outcast.  In  one  of  these  later  po- 
ems, however,  we  come  upon  a single 
example  of  a brighter  mood.  It  begins 
with  the  old  depression.  He  is  in  utter 
despair;  life  is  not  worth  living;  all 
men  do  evil,  and  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
women.  So  far  all  is  gloomy,  but  at  the 
mention  of  the  last  word  he  pauses, 
and  reproves  himself  for  speaking  evil 
of  women.  He  has  no  right  to  carp 
at  others  because  life  is  dark  to  him, 
and  the  piece  ends  by  his  saying,  “ Then 
1 will  live  as  best  I may,  and  give  out  my 
song.”  But  he  is  soon  as  miserable  as 
ever.  Love  likes  the  stalwart  limbs  of 
young  Four-and-twenty  better  than  the 
wise  bald  head  of  Three-score.  The  Lady 
of  Love  has  gone  crazed  after  young 
fools,  and  heeds  not  him  nor  his  songs. 
.Art  is  at  a low  ebb,  morality  is  dead,  and 
at  last  he  says  farewell  to  the  world  al- 
together. 

There  is  little  pleasure  in  following 
him  through  this  period  of  morbid  and 
atrabilious  discontent,  a Byronic  disease 


of  the  mind  far  enough  removed  from 
that  melancholy  of  Leopardi  or  Shelley, 
which  is  deeply  poetic  i n spite  of  its 
weakness.  \Ve  lose  in  it  all  trace  of  the 
joyous  singer  who  had  been  unable,  in 
his  youth,  to  lead  of!  even  a piece  of  jug- 
gling nonsense  about  a crow  and  an  old 
woman,  without  a prelude  of  such  bub- 
bling Chaucerian  sweetness  as  this  ; — 

When  summer  came  to  pass, 

And  blossoms  through  the  grass 
Were  wonderfully  springing. 

And  all  the  birds  were  singing, 

I came  through  sun  and  shadow 
Along  a mighty  meadow. 

In  midst  of  which  Si  fountain  sprang. 
Before  a woodland  wild,  that  rang 
With  songs  the  nightingale  outsang. 

We  have  seen  that  he  awoky  from  this 
intellectual  paralysis  which  w'as  creeping 
over  him,  under  the  excitement  of  the 
pietistic  revival,  and  wrote  some  superb 
fresh  sacred  lyrics  under  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  We 
have  seen,  too,  that  the  rousing  of  the 
embers  was  but  a flash  and  that  the  end 
was  near.  The  life  of  trouble  was  to 
find  rest  in  the  cloistered  silence  of 
WUrzburg.  Thus  we  have  traced  the 
man  and  the  poet  through  his  life  and 
his  work  to  the  same  point  of  conclu- 
sion.— Cornhill  Afagazine. 
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Is  Western  lands  the  most  welcome 
and  most  joyous  of  the  seasons  is  the 
spring.  In  all  ages  poets  have  hymned 
its  arrival  or  invoked  its  approach.  From 
sunny  Italy  to  the  chill  and  brumal 
N'  orth,  they  have  sung  the  grateful  change 
wrought  upon  the  face  of  nature  by  the 
Favonian  breeze,  and  the  ethereal  mild- 
ness of  gentle  spring.  Its  smiling  sun- 
light and  fertilising  showers,  its  promise 
of  a warmer  and  more  productive  time, 
have  excited  the  imaginations  of  many 
more  than  poets,  and  have  enriched  the 
speech  of  nations  with  pleasing  meta- 
phors. The  foreign  sojourner  in  distant 
China,  with  half  the  globe  between  him 
and  his  Western  home,  hails  with  delight 
the  advent  of  a more  sober  season. 
Having  passed  over  vaist  and  stormy 
seas,  he  has  changed  not  only  climate, 
but  his  mind — at  least  in  this.  The 


stifling  heat  and  heavy  rains  of  July  and 
August  have  passed  away  The  fiery 
fierceness  of  the  summer  sun  is  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded,  nor  the  sweltering  tem- 
perature of  a cloudy  afternoon.  Cool 
mornings  and  delicious  evenings,  with 
noons  not  too  sultry,  make  up  the  early 
autumn  day.  .A  delicate  azure,  broken 
by  the  white  of  fleecy  clouds,  replaces 
the  brazen  ardor  of  the  summer  sky,  or 
the  heavy  fall  of  cloud  and  mist  of  the 
rainy  months.  The  soft  moisture  of  the 
oppressive  southwest  wind  is  dispelled, 
and  the  reviving  breezes  of  the  north- 
east monsoon  blow  gaily. 

In  the  foreign  settlements  life  enters 
upon  a new  phase.  It  is  as  though 
limbs  were  stretched  and  exercised 
after  an  interval  of  enforced  repose. 
The  Western  stranger  bethinks  him 
of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  his 
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countrymen  in  their  own  land.  The 
stable  regains  its  interest ; the  race 
committee  is  elected ; the  walls  of  the 
club-house  display  notices  of  the  “ au- 
tumn meeting,”  and  lists  of  the  events  of 
the  approaching  race-week.  On  roads, 
and  on  open  ground  near  the  settlement, 
Chinese  grooms — ijuaint  objects,  clad, 
but  for  the  incongruous  exception  of 
the  strange  head-gear  of  their  nation,  in 
strict  equestrian  costume — are  encounter- 
ed leading  out  to  exercise  the  “ entries  ” 
for  these  events ; diminutive  steeds  as 
carefully  enveloped  in  the  regulation 
clothing,  as  though  just  arrived  from 
Eltham  or  the  Wolds.  Rut  there  are  no 
such  costly  imports  into  China  now.  The 
golden  age  of  foreign  commerce,  when 
the  trade  lay  in  the  hands  of  a few  prince- 
ly firms,  h'as  gone,  and  with  it  many  ex- 
travagances. The  senior  and  junior 
messes  at  the  Hongs,  with  their  boun- 
teous table  and  ever-flowing  wines,  have 
disappeared,  and  no  “ cracks  ” come 
from  Europe  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  the 
Chinese  turf  with  the  native  princes. 

.\s  autumn  comes  on,  sportsmen  look 
to  their  guns.  The  flight  of  birds  mov- 
ing southward  is  noted  at  seaports  far- 
ther north,  and  the  house-boat — most 
commodious  of  river  conveyances — is 
prepared.  On  all  sides  there  arc  symp- 
toms of  a cooler  air.  The  punkah  is  un- 
hooked from  the  ceiling,  the  punkah- 
coolie  is  paid  off,  and  fire-places  and 
stoves  are  set  in  order.  Even  the  mos- 
quito-curtain disappears  from  the  bed- 
room ; — this  last  being  perhaps  the  most 
welcome  of  all  the  signs  of  autumn. 
Summer  migrants  from  Sh.anghai  to 
cooler  and  more  salubrious  spots — to 
the  heights  and  baths  of  Hakone  and 
the  sea-bathing  of  Chefoo — return 

home.  Passengers  begin  to  arrive  from 
Europe,  and  homeward-bound  steamers 
carry  but  few  away  Foreign  admirals 
come  in  in  their  flag-ships,  mustering 
their  squadrons  in  the  Woo-Sung  River, 
and  announce  their  arrival  by  thunder- 
ing salutes.  The  anchorage  is  filled 
with  steamers  and  stately  clipper  ships. 
The  streets  of  the  foreign  settlement  are 
crowded  with  a busy  population,  foreign 
and  Chinese — officers,  merchants,  sailors 
on  shore  from  the  ships,  braves  from  the 
camp  outside  the  south  gate  of  the  na- 
tive city,  Chinese  coolies  and  servants 
jostle  each  other  in  a living  stream  as 


wide  as  that  which  flows  through  Cheap- 
side  at  noon.  On  the  Bund — the  wide 
esplanade  that  embanks  the  river — pass 
and  repass,  in  endless  ebb  and  flow,  hand- 
some equipages,  in  which  ride  fashion- 
ably dressed  European  ladies— 
shas,  or  man-power  carri.ages,  and  the  high- 
wheeled barrows — the  h.ackney-coach  of 
Eastern  China.  The  Bund  itself  is  a' 
scene  worth  notice ; a few  years  ago  it 
w.as  a foul,  unwholesome  marsh,  scored 
with  the  runlets  made  by  the  receding 
tide.  Now  it  rivals  the  quays  of  Paris. 
Well-kept  and  prettily  laid  out  gardens 
.adorn  its  widest  jiart.  It  is  edged  with 
bungalows  embowered  in  shrubs  and 
flowers,  spacious  consular  residences,  and 
imposing  buildings,  the  premises  of  banks 
and  great  public  companies,  thronged 
with  Western  clerks  and  native  shroffs 
and  compradores.  I'he  styles  of  archi- 
tecture are  various — some  stately,  some 
Fantastic.  The  prevailing  style  incline* 
to  the  classical,  and  is,  according  to  the 
local  jest,  not  Doric,  but  Compradoric. 
But  the  whole  is  not  without  a certain 
grandeur  and  an  air  of  wealth. 

Twelve  miles  lower  down  the  Wong- 
pu — the  branch  of  the  Yang-tze  which 
flows  past  Shang-hai — the  stream  is 
crossed  by  a bar  of  mud  .and  silt  which 
precludes  the  approach  to  the  city  of 
he.avy  vessels.  Therefore  the  huge  iron- 
clads and  gre.at  frigates  of  the  AVestern 
admirals  lie  moored  below  it,  off  the  vil- 
lage of  Woo-Sung.  Their  presence  im- 
parts liveliness  to  a usually  dreary  spot. 
•Abreast  of  where  they  lie  stand  but  three 
houses  of  European  build,  of  which  one 
is  deserted ; another  is  the  office  of  the 
Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  the 
pioneer  of  telegr.aph  enterprise  in  China. 
The  b.anks  on  either  side  are  low  and 
uniformly  flat.  The  entr.ance  to  the 
river  from  the  wide  embouchure  of  the 
great  Yang-tze  recalls  the  lower  Scheldt. 
Indeed,  not  in  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  alone  can  a resemblance  be  traced 
to  the  Low  Countries  of  W'estern  Eu- 
rope. -A  fleet  of  high-sterned  craft,  such 
as  Vandervelde  might  have  painted,  is 
working  up  the  river  with  a favorable 
tide.  Clumps  of  green  poplars  break  the 
sky-line,  and  diversify  the  dead  level  of 
the  scene.  Beneath  their  sh.ide  here  .and 
there  come  down  to  slake  their  thirst  in 
the  river,  groups  of  cattle,  recalling  the 
canvas  of  Cuyp.  Berghem  or  Hobbema 
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might  have  painted  such  landscapes  as 
those  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  on  either 
side. 

The  prospect  of  a stay  of  some  weeks 
at  Woo-Sung  gave  promise  to  the  writer 
of  hut  a dreary  time.  Cut  off  by  the 
twelve  miles  of  stream — the  regular  high- 
wav — from  the  pleasures  and  convenien- 
ces of  Shang-hai,  Occidentals,  doomed  to 
loiter  below  the  bar,  might  well  be  for- 
given their  grumblings  at  the  dulness  of 
the  place.  The  shooting  season  had  not 
yet  begun,  or  at  any  rate  had  hardly  be- 
gun in  these  thickly  populated  plains. 
That  unfailing  resource  of  the  sailor  on 
shore — riding  on  horseback — was  denied 
in  this  roadless  district.  A whirling 
current  and  muddy  fore-shores  precluded 
all  hope  of  that  most  cheerful  of  naval 
recreations — hauling  the  seine.  Kick- 
ing a foot-ball  about  the  narrow  strip  of 
meadow  that  intervened  between  the  em- 
bankment and  the  stream,  or  attempting 
sphairistike  on  a polygonal  scrap  of  rug- 
ged lawn,  would  inevitably  grow  tiresome 
when  the  ball  in  one  case  was  being  per- 
petually kicked  into  the  river,  or  in  the 
other  being  knocked  into  a fetid  drain. 
Resignation  came  at  length,  and  was  in 
some  sort  a solace  ; and  a conscientious 
attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of 
whatsoever  was  interesting  and  novel  in 
the  surrounding  scene. 

To  some,  at  least,  the  attempt  turned 
out  to  be  by  no  means  unsuccessful. 
There  was  an  air  of  strangeness  about  all 
that  was  seen  and  heard — about  place, 
people,  and  occupations — which  long  re- 
tained its  freshness  and  the  pleasure- 
giving faculty  of  a new  sensation.  There 
was  something  almost  startling  in  the  ob- 
trusive contact  daily,  nay  hourly,  observ- 
ed between  ancient  habits  and  the  most 
recent  phases  of  modern  civilisation.  A 
mile  farther  down  the  stream,  the  brilliant 
flame  of  a Western  lighthouse  of  the 
newest  pattern  gleamed  throughout  the 
night.  A long  line  of  telegraph  posts 
stood  gauntly  up  from  the  level  fields. 
An  endless  succession  of  steamers — pro- 
vided with  the  latest  improvements  in 
construction  and  equipment — passed  and 
repassed,  bound  up  or  down  the  Yang-tze, 
or  to  or  from  the  ccast-ports  north  and 
south  of  the  great  river.  Whilst  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  water’s  edge  slum- 
bered, as  it  were,  in  perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  all  these  symptoms  of  progress. 


the  China  of  Confucius.  On  the  water 
the  vivacity  of  the  scene  was  heightened 
by  depth  of  contrast.  Huge  river-steam- 
ers, such  as  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  or 
crowd  the  levees  at  New  Orleans,  were 
constantly  going  to,  or  returning  from, 
Hankow,  six  hundred  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  great  stream,  their  decks 
crowded  with  natives  of  the  middle  king- 
dom, and  their  names  inscribed  in  Chi- 
nese characters  on  their  paddle-boxes. 
A whole  fleet  of  trading-vessels  of  recent 
European  type  plied  between  Shang-hai 
and  the  other  ports,  bearing  the  dragon 
flag,  which  it  has  become  a convention 
of  the  sea  to  recognise  as  the  ensign  of 
China.  Trim  ships  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  and  the  statelier  ves- 
sels of  the  Messa^eries  Maritimes  thread- 
ed their  way  amidst  fleets  of  junks  of  a 
form  so  ancient  as  to  have  been  familiar 
in  these  waters  before  the  alluvial  flats 
on  either  hand  were  laid  down.  The 
stillness  of  the  early  autumn  morning 
air  was  perpetually  broken  by  a noisy 
concert  of  sailors’  voices.  The  deep 
song  of  the  Western  leadsmen  calling  the 
soundings,  and  the  sharp  orders  of  the 
European  pilots,  mingled  with  the  chant 
of  the  Chinese  mariners,  hoisting  the 
sails  of  ra.it,  or  celebrating  their  return 
from  the  open  sea  by  the  loud  crackle  of 
fireworks  exploded  in  sacrifice  to  the 
River-god.  Smart  pilot-schooners,  trim 
and  saucy  as  Solent  yachts,  skimmed  light- 
ly over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream. 
Whilst  the  lumbering  junks  of  Amoy  and 
Ningpo,  with  their  multiplicity  of  masts 
and  towering  poops,  dropped  slowly  down 
to  run  home  again  before  the  monsoon, 
which,  with  Oriental  patience,  had  been 
awaited  for  nigh  six  months. 

Once  lan'ded  on  the  river-shore,  the 
stranger  left  behind  him  almost  all  trace 
of  Western  intrusion,  save  indeed  when 
an  occasional  backward  glance  revealed 
above  the  trees  the  tall  masts  of  foreign 
vessels,  or  a black  cloud  of  coal  smoke 
from  the  funnel  of  a steamer.  The 
landscape  was  as  strange  and  foreign  as 
were  the  inhabitants  and  their  customs. 
For  many  miles  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  to  the  front  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  stretched  the  w'ide  level  of 
a vast  alluvial  plain,  which  in  less  than  a 
thousand  years*  has  grown  up  between 
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the  city  of  Shanghai  and  the  sea.  Roads 
there  were  none,  but  between  the  fields 
there  were  numerous  smooth  but  narrow 
paths  on  which  pedestrians  could  walk 
easily  and  comfortably  in  Indian  file. 
The  top  of  the  embankment  of  the  river 
offered  a convenient,  but  rather  round- 
about way  to  Shang-hai.  The  path 
which  ran  along  its  summit  for  some 
seven  or  eight  English  miles  met,  six 
miles  below  the  city,  the  broad  and  well- 
kept  esplanade,  known  as  The  Point 
road,  one  of  several  handsome  drives, 
constructed  by  the  municipal  council 
of  the  foreign  settlement.  A little  far- 
ther inland  was  a broad  strip  of  uncul- 
tivated land  reserved,  and  in  some  shape 
actually  put  in  order,  for  what  will  be 
the  first  railway  in  China.  But  that  this 
is  crossed  in  several  places  by  broad 
canals,  it  would  soon  become  the  high- 
road between  Woo-Sung  and  the  city. 
As  it  was,  our  road — the  usual  one — 
wound  in  its  greater  length  between  fields 
and  farmhouses,  through  villages,  and  past 
temples  in  the  most  perplexing  meander- 
ings.  Canals  and  streams  had  to  be 
crossed  on  bridges  of  long  slabs  of  stone, 
sometimes  double,  but  often  only  single, 
and  so  narrow  as  to  make  crossing  a 
somewhat  precarious  undertaking. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  plain  was 
covered  with  the  autumn  cotton-crop 
still  standing.  The  economic  husbandry 
of  China  lays  hold  of  every  bit  of 
ground,  and  not  a single  rood  was  lying 
fallow.  In  the  spring  this  vast  extent  of 
cotton-covered  ground,  now  a snowy  ex- 
pan.se  of  fleecy  bolls,  starred  here  and 
there  with  bright  sulphur-yellow  blos- 
som, had  been  one  huge  field  of  waving 
corn.  During  the  rainy  months,  such  is 
the  fertility  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil,  it 
had  produced  its  third  crop — namely, 
rice.  'There  was  an  air  of  quiet,  of  peace 
and  plenty,  pervading  the  whole  district. 
Its  denizens  seemed  neither  to  heed  nor 
to  require  the  products  of  other  lands. 
Villages  there  were  none  to  be  seen. 
'The  inhabitants  dwelt  in  single  home- 
steads, or  in  snug  cottages,  collected  in 
little  groups,  like  tiny  hamlets,  of  three  or 
four.  'These  pleasantly  diversified  the 

iioi  ordered  to  remove  to  Shanghai,  which 
then  became  the  seaport,  and  rapidly  increased 
in  importance.” — Shang-hai  considered  So- 
cially,” By  H.  Lang,  and  edit.,  p.  5.  Shang- 
hai, 1375. 


landscape.  Clumps  of  trees,  from  be- 
tween which  peered  out  the  quaint, 
curved  roof,  so  marked  a feature  of  the 
architecture  of  Eastern  China,  cut  the 
sky-line,  and  redeemed  the  view  from  the 
dull  monotony  of  an  endless  plain.  The 
farms  bore  the  aspect  of  being  owned  by 
the  well-to-do.  As  the  narrow  pathway 
passed  in  front  of  each  prosperous-look- 
ing homestead,  it  widened  into  a smooth 
esplanade.  On  the  one  hand  a broad 
trench  divided  the  roadway  from  the 
fields ; on  the  other  ran  a neat  lattice- 
fence,  deftly  woven  of  split  bamboo — 
often  overgrown  with  a luxuriant  creeper 
which  surrounded  the  little  garden  and 
the  various  farm-buildings.  Within  this 
fence  stood  the  stately  trees  which  over- 
shadowed the  roofs,  and  rows  of  a slim 
and  graceful  bamboo  growing  not  in  clus- 
ters as  farther  south,  but  in  single  stems. 
'The  little  plot  between  the  house  walls 
and  the  paling  was  planted  with  lettuces 
and  other  vegetables.  'The  Chinese  hus- 
bandman grudges  even  a corner  to  gar- 
den flowers  ; but  here  and  there  bloomed 
a few  asters  or  chrysanthemums  which 
would  put  our  'Temple-garden  shows  to 
shame ; and,  once  in  a way,  the  gor- 
geous crimson  of  the  gigantic  Chinese 
cockscomb  glowed  against  the  dingy 
background  of  the  farmhouse  wall.  'The 
first  tints  of  autumn  were  already  deep- 
ening on  the  leaves,  and  rich  yellow.s, 
browns,  and  reds  added  color  to  a pic- 
ture which  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
sented too  great  a sameness  of  hue. 

'The  dwellings  invariably  faced  the 
esplanade,  and  filled  up  an  interval  in  the 
fence  which  joined  them  at  either  end. 
We  will  describe  one.  It  was  long  and 
low,  without  an  upper  story.  The  prin- 
cipal room  was  in  the  centre,  and  was 
entered  by  wide  folding  doors.  Within 
it  the  members  of  the  family  who  were 
not  in  the  fields  could  be  seen  at  meals, 
or  at  indoor  work.  Some  few,  perhaps, 
were  weaving  long  strips  of  coarse  cotton- 
cloth  on  the  esplanade  in  front.  At  a win- 
dow was  an  aged  dame  whirling  a spin- 
ning-wheel, or  turning  the  rollers  of  the 
simple  machine  that  frees  the  white  tufts 
of  cotton  from  the  seeds.  A sharp,  twang- 
ing sound  issued  from  a chamber  at  the 
side.  By  inquiry  we  learnt  that  it  was 
caused  by  young  lads  “ teazing"  the  cot- 
ton into  thin  flakes  with  a quaint  imple- 
ment like  a fiddle-bow.  The  stranger  was 
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received  with  civility,  or  rather  with  that 
absence  of  incivility  wliich  seems  the  sum- 
total  of  politeness  among  the  Chinese. 

A hideous  chorus,  set  up  by  the  yelping 
curs  which  infested  every  homestead  in 
the  neighborhood ; a sharp  reproof  from 
the  farmer  or  his  lads,  which  produced 
silence  or  low  and  scarcely  audible 
growls ; a ready  response,  in  pantomime, 
to  a question  in  the  same  form  as  to  the 
way;  and  then  a relapse  into  silence  and 
busy  labor,  as  though  no  one  of  foreign 
race  was  within  a league — such  was  the 
stranger's  only  greeting. 

The  children  and  the  younger  women 
retreated  within  the  gates,  or  back  to  the 
farther  corners  of  the  room,  when  the 
strange  face  of  the  “ barbarian”  was  seen 
approaching.  The  former  had  already 
donned  their  winter  clothing,  as  early 
and  late  the  autumn  air  was  fresh  and 
nipping.  The  blue  blouses  and  leggings, 
quilted  and  stuffed  with  cotton,  were  piled 
on  one  above  .another,  till  the  little  wearers 
looked  like  miniature  balloons.  The  gait 
of  the  women,  with  their  poor  pinched 
feet,  according  to  the  universal  custom  in 
these  northern  provinces,  was  ungraceful 
in  the  extreme,  and  they  toddled  about 
in  so  uncertain  a manner  as  to  excite 
astonishment  at  their  untiring  industry 
in  the  fields.  Their  dress  was  tasteless  in 
shape  and  color ; and  their  features  lack- 
ed even  the  slight  share  of  good  looks 
possessed  by  their  sisters  of  the  prov- 
inces farther  south. 

There  was  little  to  attract  the  stranger 
to  stay,  or  to  induce  him  to  investigate 
the  style  and  processes  of  the  native 
farm.  Foul  odors  assailed  his  sense 
of  smell  as  soon  as  he  approached  one 
of  these  latter.  The  ditch  between  the 
homestead  and  the  fields  was  but  a fetid 
sewer.  Unutterable  horrors  were  col- 
lected beneath  the  windows  by  the  way- 
side,  and  the  filth  of  the  garments  of  men, 
women,  and  children  was  such  as  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  comfort 
and  even  abundance,  of  which  so  many 
signs  were  evident,  was  overlaid  by  a 
superlativeness  of  dirt  which  the  squalor 
attendant  on  the  most  abject  poverty  can 
hardly  match.  The  visitor  gladly  turned 
away  to  continue  his  walk,  and  to  contem- 
plate scenes  which  could  only  be  enjoyed 
when  looked  at  from  afar. 

Some  way  off  from  the  farm  rose  a 
pile  of  buildings,  evidently  those  of  a 
Nkw  Siaus— V0L.XXIV..  No.  2 


temple,  as  shown  by  two  dark  red  poles 
in  front.  The  walls,  once  vermilion,  had 
faded  through  age  and  neglect  to  a dull 
orange.  The  ridge  of  the  curved  roof 
was  ornamented  with  the  scaly  dragons  so 
common  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  country.  Seen  from  a distance, 
there  was  a certain  picturesqueness  in 
the  group.  The  orange  tint  harmonized 
not  inaptly  with  the  autumn  hues  of  the 
surrounding  groves.  The  bright  green 
and  yellow  enamel  of  the  earthenware 
monsters  on  the  roof-tree,  seen  through 
Charles  Lamb's  “ lucid  atmosphere  of  fine 
Cathay,”  brightened  a prospect  not  too 
wealthy  in  gay  colors.  On  close  inspection 
the  charm  of  a distant  view  faded  aw-ay. 
The  buildings  were  little  better  than 
squalid  barns.  .A  wide  opening  in  tne 
front  exposed  an  interior  with  three 
altars,  and  three  hideous  deities  bediz- 
ened with  a tawdry  finery,  rendered  al- 
most ghastly  by  filth  and  dust.  A gateway 
at  the  side  admitted  to  an  ill-paved  court- 
yard. On  one  side  were  the  dwellings  of 
the  priests  and  keepers  of  the  temple, 
store-houses,  and  hay-lofts;  on  the  other 
an  odd  museum  of  spare  divinities,  clad,, 
as  the  cold  weather  had  approached,  ia 
faded  garments  of  quilted  cotton. 

Here  and  there  the  plain  was  dotted 
with  mounds  of  many  sizes  and  varied 
shapes,  the  sepulchres  of  many  genera- 
tions of  farmers  of  these  lower  Yang-tze 
shores.  Some  of  these  mounds  were 
freshly  made,  and  preserved  their  strictly 
coniciil  form  and  sharp  apex.  Others 
were  fading  into  the  dead  level  around 
them,  and  were  being  more  and  more  en-- 
croached  upon  by  the  ploughs  and  spades 
of  the  practically  minded  descendants  of 
the  departed  agriculturists  sleeping  be- 
neath. These  barrows  were  not  the  only 
objects  which  marked  the  burial-places, 
of  the  dead.  Occasionally,  tombs  of 
brick  with  black-tiled  roofs  and  white- 
washed walls — miniature  copies  of  the 
houses  of  the  living — were  met  with.  In 
many  cases  unburied  coffins,  sometimes 
perhaps  lightly  covered  with  a thin  thatch 
of  straw,  were  lying  in  the  fields  waiting 
till  the  priests  should  declare  the  geo-- 
mantic  conditions  suitable  for  commit- 
ting their  mouldering  contents  to  the 
ground. 

Turning  from  these,  we  came  upon  a 
very  different  scene  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Harsh  but  not  discordant  music  was 
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heard  coming  from  u little  troop  convey- 
ing a bride  to  her  new  home.  In  front 
marched  two  musicians,  one  with  a trum- 
pet, the  other  with  a kind  of  fife,  from 
which  instruments  they  occasionally  drew 
out  the  fragments  of  a tune.  The  bride 
was  hidden  within  the  recesses  of  a scar- 
let-covered chair.  The  bearers  and  mu- 
sicians were  decked  with  unusual  finery, 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Smart  official 
hats  with  saucer  brims  and  crimson  tas- 
sels were  on  their  heads,  and  loose  gar- 
ments of  blue  silk,  covered,  but  scarcely 
hid,  their  own  private  rags.  Behind  the 
chair,  on  litters  and  frames  of  wood, 
painted  a bright  vermilion,  were  borne 
the  bridal  presents,  and  the  viands  to  be 
consumed  at  the  wedding-feast — sweet- 
meats, vegetables,  and  small  roasted 
pigs.  A few  friends  or  relatives  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  small  cortege  as  it 
wound  and  was  lost  to  sight  among  the 
tombs. 

In  its  many  turnings  the  path  again  led 
the  visitor  to  the  near  neighborhood  of 
the  river.  More  music  of  the  same  kind, 
but  somewhat  more  solemn  and  sonorous, 
was  audible  upon  the  right.  From  behind 
a clump  of  trees  and  bamboos,  in  which 
a snug  homestead  lay  embowered,  emerg- 
ed a long  procession.  In  front  c.atne 
the  musicians,  then  several  men  carrying 
staves,  then  a gaily  dressed  object  on  a 
triumphal  chair,  and  then  a body  of  men 
and  a very  few  women  ; all  of  whom  to- 
gether— perforce  moving  along  the  nar- 
row path  in  single  file — m.ide  up  a goodly 
show.  Upon  the  triumphal  chair  was 
seated,  in  gorgeous  robes  of  scarlet,  with 
a tinsel  crown  and  jewels,  a divinity  of 
wood  with  a pink  complexion,  a long 
black  beard,  and  .Aryan  features.  The 
chair  was  borne  high  on  the  necks  of  four 
stalwart  coolies  ; .and  by  its  side,  steady- 
ing it  as  it  sw.ayed  to  and  fro  in  its  pass- 
age along  the  narrow  way,  walked  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
path,  a grave  citizen  of  the  higher  class. 
Lictors,  bearing  stout  stave*^  formed  a 
body-guard.  All— be.arers,  lictors,  mu- 
sicians— wore  a peculiar  head-dress,  a 
kind  of  tall  tlower-pot-shaped  hat,  with  a 
brim  not  unlike  those  seen  in  illustra- 
tions of  the  life  of  our  English  puritans. 

As  the  procession  passed  in  front  of 
the  homesteads,  the  inmates  came  out 
and  exploded  whole  strings  of  crackers. 
In  front  of  many  houses  small  altars  were 


placed,  on  which  were  burning  slender 
scarlet  tapers,  and  little  sheaves  of  in- 
cense sticks  placed  in  censers  of  brass  or 
earthenware.  Children  were  brought 
out  by  their  mothers,  and  taught  to  ren- 
der obeisance — to  chin-chin,  as  the  ex- 
pression in  the  “ Pidgin"  dialect  is — to 
the  image  as  it  was  carried  by.  The 
blasts  of  music  grew  louder  and  louder, 
gongs  were  sounded,  more  crackers  were 
exploded,  and  the  procession  turned 
off  to  wind  about  amongst  the  fields. 
Strange  and  grotesque  as  it  all  was,  it 
still  reminded  the  spectator  of  the  pe- 
riodical outings  of  St.  Spiridione  to  bless 
the  vineyards  of  the  olive-groves  of 
Corfu.  Its  meaning  was  thus  explained 
in  “Pidgin”  by  a bystander  who  had  a 
slight  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  dia- 
lect. Thrice  a year  the  divinity  is  car- 
ried forth  in  solemn  procession,  that 
sickness  may  be  warded  oft  from  the 
country. 

.A  collection  of  tumuli  lying  in  one 
spot,  rather  closer  together  than  was  usu- 
al, formed  quite  a hillock  on  the  unending 
plain.  Thither  the  procession  wended 
its  way,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence, in  front  of  a table  beneath  an 
awning,  the  image  was  deposited.  .An 
attendant  fired  off  fourb.arrels  of  a quaint 
petard,  volleys  of  crackers  were  explod- 
ed, and  a fire  was  lighted  on  the  ground 
before  the  image.  .A  Bonze,  with  com- 
pletely shaven  head,  then  advanced,  re- 
cited a long  prayer,  and  scattered  bowl- 
fuls of  cooked  rice  on  all  sides.  Piles  of 
Chinese  oftertory  money,  m.adc  of  gold 
and  silver  paper,  were  offered  up  and 
burned  in  the  fire.  The  Bonze  rang  a 
bell  and  said  more  prayers ; the  image 
was  lifted  up  in  its  chair,  and  the  pro- 
cession moved  onward  on  its  way. 

.A  small  temple  stood  not  far  off.  In 
its  main  hall  the  divinities  were  being 
regaled  with  a sumptuous  banquet. 
Three  long  tables  covered  with  viands — 
sweetmeats,  fruits,  vegetable.s,  and  the  in- 
evitable roasted  pig — were  stretched 
athwart  the  pavement  of  the  hall.  .At  the 
ujiijerend  of  each  were  placed  three  im- 
ages, both  male  and  fem.ale,  all  bedizened 
with  a tawdry  finery  of  tinsel  and  inferior 
silk.  Here  was  a veritable  Iccthternium ; on 
a small  provincial  scale  it  is  tnie,  but  j>er- 
haps  not  an  inexact  reproduction  of  the 
great  Kpulum  Jovis  held  ages  ago  in  the 
Roman  Capitol.  Crowds  of  peasants 
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were  standing  outside  looking  on.  In 
the  court  in  front  were  piled  strange- 
looking  instruments  of  music — fifes, 
trumpets  of  prodigious  length,  and  guit- 
ars made  of  snake-skin. 

In  these  sights  there  was  nothing  to 
recall  even  the  existence  of  the  Western 
nations,  whose  great  outpost  of  com- 
merce was  so  near  at  Shang-hai,  and 
whose  ships  were  covering  the  great  river 
close  at  hand.  But  as  the  path  along  the 
river-bank  was  followed,  many  evidences 
of  Western  influence,  and  a quaint  graft- 
ing of  Western  customs  upon  those  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  were  apparent. 
Woo-Sung  was  the  scene  of  a smart  ac- 
tion in  the  first  war  with  a European 
imwer  in  which  China  was  ever  engaged, 
and  long  lines  of  parapet,  forming  a 
straggling  and  inefficient  defence,  pierc- 
ed with  many  embrasures,  could  be 
traced  upon  the  banks.  But  behind 
them  a new  work  was  rising,  built  upon 
different  principles.  Huge  casemates 
were  being  constructed  of  balks  of  tim- 
ber and  iron  plates  from  Europe,  intend- 
ed to  hold  guns  as  heavy  as  any  that 
Woolwich  can  produce.*  These  works 
will  be  truly  formidable  to  any  enemy 
attempting  to  attack  them  in  front.  But 
the  Chinese  engineers,  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  foreigners,  have  had  still 
some  loyalty  to  ancient  custom.  So  the 
forts  were  open  in  the  rear,  and  were  so 
placed  that  ships  can  lie  behind  an  angle 
of  the  shore  out  of  fire,  and  destroy  the 
defenders. 

Hundreds  of  men  were  at  work  hurry- 
ing on  the  construction.  A large  force  of 
soldiers  was  lying  in  several  entrenched 
camps  close  to.  These  men  were  discip- 
lined and  drilled  in  the  English  manner, 
and  manoeuvred  in  obedience  to  words 
of  command  given  in  English.  They 
were  armed  with  rifles,  both  breech  and 
muzzle-loading,  which  they  often  prac- 
tised with  at  targets  on  the  shore.  But 
at  least  one  contingent  of  troops  was  still 
armed  with  spears  and  battle-axes  ; and 
it  was  a sight  almost  too  suggestive  to 
be  comic,  to  witness  a body  of  these ’ex- 
ercising according  to  ancient  fashion, 
and  to  an  excessive  tom-toming  of  a 
native  drum,  on  the  same  parade-ground 
with  comrades  who  complied  with  such 


* Tlic successful  construction  of  the  8i-ton 
gun  was  not  then  known  in  China. 


directions  .as  “ Attention  ! ” and  “ Quick 
march  !”  Large  mud  fortifications  pro- 
tected the  camps.  A common  shape  was 
that  of  a square,  bastioned  at  the  corners. 
The  bastions  bore  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Vauban,  and  were  large  enough 
to  allow  of  an  efficient  flank  defence  ; 
but  the  engineers  hafl  adhered  to  ancient 
plans,  and  had  made  their  bastions  mere 
solid  masses  of  earth,  and  therefore 
shams.  Imposing-looking  caponniires 
and  tenaiUes  protected  the  curtains,  but 
they  were  too  slight  to  stop  the  passage 
even  of  a grape-shot. 

Off  the  village  a squadron  of  men-of- 
war  junks  lay  at  anchor.  They  were 
gaily  dressed  with  flags — tricolors, 

white  ensigns  with  vermilion  characters 
upon  them,  and  crimson  streamers  m.ark- 
ed  with  legends  in  black.  Higher  up 
among  the  Western  craft  were  handsome 
steam  gunboats  .and  a frigate,  all  armed 
with  Krupp  and  .Armstrong  guns,  with 
engines  and  hulls  constructed  by  native 
artificers  at  Shang-hai  or  Foo-chow. 
The  force  of  contrast  could  h.irdly  go 
farther  than  in  that  presented  by  these 
two  squadrons.  Both  were  bravely 
decked  with  colors,  those  of  the  new' 
type  as  well  as  their  consort-junks.  \ 
new  viceroy,  who  was  to  fix  his  seat  at 
Nanking,  was  expected,  and  the  vessels 
had  mustered  to  do  him  honor. 

He  arrived  in  due  time.  In  the  early 
morning  his  vessel  .appro.ached.  The 
river-banks  were  alive  with  troops  and 
spectators.  Long  lines  of  crimson  ban- 
ners gle.amcd  through  the  slight  mist  just 
dispersing  before  the  rising  sun.  The 
junks  saluted  with  crackers  and  their 
guns  of  ancient  form.  More  regular 
salutes  were  fired  from  the  batteries  by 
the  troops  on  shore.  The  sailors  of  the 
frigate  ran  aloft,  and  manned  the  yards 
in  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  obtaining 
in  Western  n.avies.  There  was  a ple.isant 
freshness  in  the  gelid  .autumn  air;  and 
the  waving  banners  and  gay  flags  added 
brightness  to  an  interesting  scene.  The 
viceroy  was  Shen-pao-Shan,  a friend  to 
foreigners,  of  whom  it  h.as  been  said, 
that  he  never  took  a bribe  or  perpetrated 
a “squeeze."  The  significance  of  such 
merits  will  be  understood  by  all  who 
know  anything  of  a country  cursed  with 
that  vilest  of  all  governments,  a literary 
bureaucracy. 

The  pure  serenity  of  this  day  was  fol- 
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lowed,  as  usual,  by  a brilliantly  moon-lit 
night.  Sleep  came  readily  to  many  to 
whom  the  heat  of  summer  nights  else- 
where had  long  denied  it,  and  those  who 


had  visited  numerous  climes,  agreed  that 
few  possess  greater  charms  than  doe.s 
early  autumn  in  far  Eastern  China. — 
Fortnightly  Rcx<inv. 


LEIGH  HUNT  AND  LORD  BROUGHAM. 
With  Original  Lktters 

BY  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER. 


If  we  were  asked,  without  a moment 
for  reflection,  to  say  who  among  Leigh 
Hunt’s  distinguished  Liberal  contempor- 
aries was  least  likely  to  have  been  his 
frequent  and  familiar  correspondent,  we 
should  answer.  Lord  Brougham.  In  the 
long  period  of  peaceful  popularity  which 
closed  Leigh  Hunt’s  life  the  present  gen- 
eration is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  storm 
and  strife  of  social  and  political  discus- 
sion during  which  it  opened ; and  in  the 
graceful  poet,  the  subtle  critic,  the  genial 
fireside  companion,  to  forget  the  keen- 
witted controversialist,  the  dauntless 
champion  of  popular  rights,  the  man  in 
whose  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  public  good,  Byron  recognised  “ a 
modern  Hampden.” 

Charles  Knight,  in  his  ‘ Passages  of  a 
Working  Life,’  well  describes  the  contrast 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real  Brougham, 
when  on  his  way  to  their  first  interview, 
in  the  winter  of  1826.  He  says; — 

“ Tlierc  was  an  image  in  my  mind  of  the 
Queen's  .Attorney-General  .as  I had  often  be- 
licld  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  avieldinga 
power  in  the  proceedings  on  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Pen.altics  which  no  other  man  seemed  to 
possess — equivocating  witnesses  crouching  be- 
neath his  withering  scorn ; mighty  peers 
shrinking  from  his  bold  sarcasm  ; the  whole 
assembly  visibly  agitated  at  times  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  eloquence.  The  Henry  Brougham 
I had  gaaed  upon  was,  in  tny  mind's  eye,  a 
man  stern  and  repellent ; not  to  be  approach- 
ed with  any  attempt  at  familiarity;  whose 
opinions  must  be  received  with  the  most  re- 
spectful deference,  whose  mental  superiority 
would  be  somewhat  overwhelming.  The 
Henry  Brougham  into  whose  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  I was  ushered  on  a November 
night  was  sitting  amidst  his  briefs,  evidently 
delighted  to  be  interrupted  for  some  thoughts 
more  attractive." 

After  describing  Brougham  s hearty  re- 
ception of  his  visitors,  his  frequent  jokes, 
ready  sympathy,  and  grasp,  equally  in- 
stantaneous and  exact,  of  every  subject 
brought  before  him,  Knight  adds — 


“The  image  of  the  great  orator  of  1820  al- 
together vanished  when  1 listened  to  the  un 
pretentious  and  often  pla^'ful  words  of  one  of 
the  best  table-talkers  of  1826 — vanished,  even 
as  the  full-bottomed  wig  of  that  time  seemed 
to  have  belonged  to  some  other  head  than  the 
close-cropped  one  on  which  I looked.*' 

If  we  glance  at  the  public  career  of 
Leigh  Hunt  in  his  early  days,  and  the 
private  tastes  and  sympathies  of  Brough- 
am through  the  whole  of  his  nobly  use- 
ful life,  we  shall  see  how  much  the  two 
reformers  had  in  common. 

In  1807  Henry  Brougham,  then  thirty 
years  old,  after  a dawn  of  brilliant  prom- 
ise, both  literary  and  legal,  in  Edin- 
burgh, came  to  London  to  qualify  for  the 
English  bar— a step  of  which  he  gives  a 
curious  and  interesting  account  in  a 
letter  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  “ Middle 
Temple  Hall,  May  31,  j8o8.”  He 
says : — 

**  From  accidental  circumstances  I find  my- 
self placed  in  a situation  which  enables  me  to 
command  a considerable  degree  of  success  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  however  odious 
that  profession  is  (as  God  knows  there  arc  few 
things  so  hateful)  I am  quite  clear  that  it 
would  be  utter  lolly  In  me  to  neglect  so  certain 
a prospect.  I have  of  course  been  continuing 
my  study  of  law,  and  pleading  as  diligently  as 
possible.  . . . But  1 have  resolved,  in  the 
meantime,  to  risk  an  experiment  which  I fanev 
you  will  think  not  very  prudent,  and  which  t 
own  is  not  quite  safe.  Bv  means  of  a special 
motion  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1 may  manage  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  early  in  July,  and  then  to  go 
the  next  Northern  Circuit, — which  I prefer  to 
any  other,  as  being  the  largest  field  and  in  every 
respect  the  first  thing  in  that  way.  I shall  do 
this  at  the  present  moment  because,  from  my 
recent  intercourse  with  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester” (in  consequence  of  his  spirited  plead- 
ing, on  behalf  of  certain  leading  merchants, 
against  the  Orders  in  Council,  prohibiting 
trade  with  all  ports  occupied  by  the  French) 

the  iron  in  that  quarter  is  hot,  and  should  be 
struck  before  it  cools.  1 set  out  with  too 
slender  a provision  oflaw,  no  doubt,  and  may 
very  possibly  never  see  a jury  until  1 have  to 
address  it.  my  stock  of  practice  being  so  slen- 
der that  1 never  yet  saw  a nisi-frius  trial.  But 
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ihe  points  of  law  are  few  on  a circuit,  and  by 
itood  fortune  none  of  any  difficulty  may  fall  on 
me,  and  as  there  are  no  great  wizards  go  the 
.Northern  Circuit,  1 may  push  through  the  thing 
with  a little  presence  of  mind  and  quickness. 
Besides,  nothing  was  ever  done  without  risk, 
and  nothinggreat  without  much  danger.  There- 
fore 1 have  taken  my  determination,  and  shall 
be  ready  to  set  out  for  York  ivhen  the  circuit 
commences.  In  short,  being  so  fairly  in  for 
it,  1 must  make  the  best  of  an  indifferent  bar- 
gain, and  addict  myself  to  whatever  will  carry 
me  upwards  at  the  bar.  There  are  many 
openings — no  formidable  obstacles.  And  one 
may  hope  in  time  to  make  the  profession  a 
little  more  like  what  it  used  to  be  of  old,  when 
mercenary  views  were  out  of  the  question,  and 
it  was  certainly  the  finest  of  all  civil  pursuits.” 

The  year  in  which  Urougham  was 
called  to  the  Pinglish  bar  saw  The  Ex- 
aminer started  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  his 
brother  John.  .At  the  time,  W.  J.  Fox 
tells  us,  in  his  ‘ Lectures  to  the  Work- 
ing Classes,'  when  the  new  journal  be- 
came 

"the  champion  of  every  good  object— when  it 
feared  not  to  expose  iniquity  in  high  places — 
when  it  grappled  with  every  question  in  an 
honest  and  inquiring  spirit — at  that  time  peo- 
ple were  living  under  a very  different  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  the  public  press  from 
what  prevails  in  our  own  day.  Those  were 
really  times  of  peril.  The  power  which  Pitt 
established  when  he  quelled  the  first  great 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform  was  yet  exercised 
in  its  picmary  iiiHucnce  and  wide  extent.  The 
nation  was  mad  with  the  war  spirit." 

The  letters  printed  by  Thornton 
Hunt  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  father’s 
“Correspondence,"  are  naturally  those 
which  enter  most  fully  into  [lersonal 
sympathies,  such  as  that  love  of  clas.sic 
literature  which  amounted  to  a passion 
in  Leigh  Hunt,  and  brought  rest  and 
refreshment  to  Brougham  even  amidst 
the  “ warfare  of  giants,"  as  Lord  Jeffrey 
called  the  political  strife  of  their  youth. 
Other  letters,  covering  a wider  range  of 
topics,  edited  by  Lord  Brougham  him- 
self, and  reserved  for  a projected  third 
volume  of  the  “ Correspondence,”  which 
never  appeared,  were  handed  to  me  in 
the  spring  of  :873  by  Thornton  Hunt 
with  the  rest  of  his  father's  letters  and 
remains,  .and  from  them  I make  the  fol- 
lowing selection. 

One  of  the  earliest  unpublished  letters 
Isefore  me — so  far  as  their  contents 
aflord  a clue  to  their  chronological  se- 
<iuence,  for  unfortunately  Brougham 
rarely  gave  a fuller  d.ate  than  “ Temple, 
Monday,"  or  “ Brougham,  Friday,”  and 
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few  of  the  covers  have  been  preserved — 
treats  of  a book  less  widely  known  than 
it  deserves  ; the  “ Collection  of  Letters" 
between  Charles  James  Fox  and  Gilbert 
Wakefield. 

.\s  the  “ historical  memories"  of  the 
present  generation  of  politicians  embrace 
a scarcely  more  remote  antiquity  than 
the  palmy  days  of  Earl  Russell,  it  may 
be  useful  to  explain  that  Gilbert  Wake- 
field was  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Nottingham,  who,  after  obtain- 
ing high  collegiate  distinction  in  classics 
and  theology,  left  Cambridge  for  the 
curacy  of  Stockport.  Soon  quitting  the 
Established  Church  he,  aftdr  an  interval 
of  teaching,  devoted  himself  to  literature 
— writing  and  publishing  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  he  is  said  to  have  “ rushed  to 
the  printer's  with  manuscript  on  which 
the  ink  was-scarcely  dry.”  His  classical 
and  theological  works  passed  unchal- 
lenged, but  when  he  dashed,  with  all  the 
hot  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  into  politi- 
cal pamphleteering,  he  trod  ground  un- 
safe in  those  days  for  even  the  most 
wary.  ‘ .A  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,’  who  had  written  in  defence  of  the 
war  with  France,  was  condemned  as  a 
“ seditious  libel,”  and  its  luckless  author 
was  imprisoned  in  Dorchester  Gaol  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  the  Liberal 
party  sub.scribed  ;£^S,ooo  for  him.  He 
died  three  or  four  months  after  his  re- 
lease. Such  was  the  erratic  but  unques 
tionably  conscientious  democrat  whose 
correspondence  with  the  great  leader  of 
his  party  forms  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  : — 

“ Tkmple,  Monday  Evening. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I have  just  been  devouring, 
rather  than  reading,  a little  volume  of  letters 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  G.  Wakeheld.  Pray  note 
the  delightful  spirit  which  breathes  through 
ever)'  page  of  Fox’s  writings.  Not  only  his 
simplicity  and  frankness  and  enthusiasm  (after 
a life  spent  in  debate,  popular  contests,  dissi- 
pation, gaming,  indolence— dilhculties  of  every 
kind — ail  the  worst  enemies  of  simplicity  and 
truth),  but  chiefly  the  instinctive  and  as  it 
were  constitutional  love  of  liberty,  and  dislike 
or  natural  disgust  at  all  manner  of  oppression 
and  injustice. 

“The  letters  about  the  time  of  Wakefield’s 
sentence,  and  pp.  215,  and  227-231  arc  notable. 
Some  peculiarities  will  strike  you — as  his 
love  of  genuine  English.  He  calls  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  Laurence^  p.  161. 

“G.  Wakefield  merits  no  small  praise  for 
his  fortitude  and  independent  spirit.  His 
feeling  so  strongly  the  iniquity  of  Lord  Than* 
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Cl's  sentence  at  a moment  when  he  was  so  im- 
mediately occupied  with  his  own  is  highiy 
praiseworthy ; as  is  the  disinUrested  regret  at 
tinding  that  Fox  was  more  fond  of  poetry  and 
criticism  than  of  a work  from  which  he  (Wake- 
field) expected  more  good  to  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty. I rejoice  every  time  I sec  any  such  fragments 
of  Fox’s  admirable  principles  and  character 
held  up  to  the  view  of  the  present  </r-generation. 

" This  is  a very  hurried  scrawl,  but  I have 
interrupted  my  less  agreeable  labors  so  much 
with  the  book  that  1 am  forced  to  conclude 
hastily  with  assuring  you  that  I am, 

" Yours  faithfully, 

“ H.  Bkouch.sm." 

A journalist  recently  said  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  public  mind  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  was  to  confound 
persons  and  principles — thus  believing 
that  the  holder  of  unorthodox  opinions 
must  necessarily  be  in  his  own  person  a 
breaker  of  all  |laws,  human  and  divine  ; 
or,  conversely,  that  the  eruinciator  of 
lofty  views  and  refined  sentiments  must 
lead  a life  of  corresponding  purity  and 
elevation.  Brougham's  mind  was  too 
judicial  to  be  open  to  this  error,  but  he 
draws  the  line  between  precept  and  prac- 
tice with  startling  sharpness  when  he 
speaks  in  the  same  letter  of  Fox’s  “ ad- 
mirable principles  and  character" — by 
which  1 suppose  we  are  to  understand 
natural  disposition,  warped  by  circum- 
stances and  association, — and  his  “ life 
.spent  in  gaming,  dissipation,  and  indo- 
lence.” 

The  well-known  trial  for  libel  on  the 
Prince  Regent  so  far  ecli[)ses  all  other 
crises  through  which  the  Examiner 
passed,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  re- 
membered. It  was  but  the  culmination 
of  a series  of  Government  prosecutions, 
the  third  of  which  led  to  a curious  com- 
plication. 

John  Scott,  editor  of  the  London  Mag- 
azine— the  brilliant  essayist  and  journal- 
ist, now,  perhaps,  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  tr.agical  death  at  Chalk  Farm,  in  a 
duel  with  Mr.  Christie — wrote  an  article 
in  the  Stamford  Neu's,  of  which  he  was 
then  editor,  denouncing  flogging  in  the 
army.  This  being  quoted  in  the  Exam- 
iner, the  Hunts  were  tried  for  libel,  de- 
fended by  Henry  Brougham  and  acqtiit- 
ted;  but  Mr.  Drakard,  proprietor  of  the 
Stamfrod  News,  who  was  also  defended 
by  Brougham,  was  convicted  a few  days 
after  at  Lincoln,  and  sentenced  to  eigh- 
teen months’  imprisonment.  This  case 
is  cited  by  Charles  Knight  as  an  instance 


of  the  “ glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law;" 
but  there  was  a technical  point  at  issue 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  him.  The 
original  publication  of  an  article  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  a Government 
pro.secution  laid  the  publishers  open  on 
legal  grounds  to  the  charge  of  “ malice," 
in  spite  of  the  failure  to  convict  on  the 
first  process,  for  merely  quoting  it. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  the  large, 
clea  rflowing  hand  of  Henr)'  Brough- 
am’s early  manhood,  is  endorsed  (at  the 
request  of  Thornton  Hunt)  in  the  almost 
unintelligible  hieroglyphics  of  his  last 
years — “ This  relates  to  Drakard  being 
brought  up  for  judgment.”  The  com- 
plaint against  Cobbett  shows  that  then, 
as  now,  the  great  Whig  and  Tory  parties 
were  split  into  innumerable  factions, 
almost  as  formidable  to  each  other  as  to 
the  common  foe. 

"Tkmpi.f.,  May  29,  1811. 

" Dear  Sir, — I find  Cobbett  persists  in  im- 
puting to  me  the  words  falsely,  and  I really 
believe  intcntionaliy’,  put  into  my  mouth  by  the 
Courier — ‘ that  the  intention  was  highly  crim- 
inal.’ It  is  worth  while  to  contradict  this,  a.s 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  affects  both  the 
party  and  his  counsel — you  will  judge  best 
how  this  may  he  done,  but  if  possible  something 
should  be  sent  to  Cobbett  himself,  I think,  by 
Mr.  D.  in  his  own  name,  as  he  was  present 
You  must  remember  that  so  far  from  admitting 
a ' highly  criminal  intention,’  1 expressly  said 
that  all  I was  bound  to  admit  w'as  some  degree 
of  criminalitv — that  the  verdict  obliged  me  to 
admit  this — but  the  whole  drift  of  my  remarks 
went  to  show  that  the  slightest  possible  degree 
of  guilt  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  publication 
and  the  author.  It  is  quite  scandalous  that  a 
newspaper,  under  color  of  reports  of  law  pro- 
ceedings, should  be  allowed  to  defame  persons 
and  to  defame  them  by  putting  words  into  their 
counsel's  mouth. 

" Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

“ Yours,  etc., 

“ H.  Brouchau. 

" Another  instance  of  the  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  Courier  w.as  the  leaving  out 
Mr.  Marriott’s  observation,  .and  then  making 
the  Attorney-General  in  reply  say  that  ‘the 
last  remark  of  the  counsel  was  an  answer  to 
all  that  went  before.'  The  Attorney  applied 
this  to  svhat  Mr.  M.  h,id  said,  and  by  Icas-ing 
out  all  mention  of  Mr.  M.,  it  is  made  to  apply 
to  what  I said — and  this  is  the  report  which 
Cobbett  chooses  as  the  most  accurate  !" 

The  next  group  of  letters  possessing 
any  public  interest  relates  to  the  stormy 
parliamentary  contest  in  which  Brough- 
am opposed  Canning  at  Liverpool  in 
1812.  The  earliest  reference  to  his  in- 
tention to  stand  is  contained  in  a letter. 
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the  first  three  paragraphs  of  which  have 
been  already  published  in  the  “Corre- 
spondence,’* referred  to. 

•'  Brougham,  Tuesday. 

*' My  dear  Sir,—You’ll  think  me  very  idle 
no!  to  have  sooner  acknowledged  your  letter, 
and  thanked  yon  both  for  the  introduction  and 
for  *Acmc  and  Septimius*  (an  old  favorite). 
I am  extremely  pleased  with  both,  and  if 
you’ll  send  me  a little  more  of  the  poem,  1 
should  like  to  make  a few/ree  remarks.  One 
ortwo/«n/j  struck  me — but  thev  were  mere 
specks,  and,  I believe,  from  Drydcn.  In  the 
translation  I doubt  respecting  your  two  dim* 
inutives — I rather  more  than  doubt,  especially 
as  to  *jwor  fellow,'  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  infinite  refinement  of  the  piece.  Could 
you  not  contrive  some  more  delicate  diminu- 
tive? Also,  could  you  not  give  the  sinister 
anUf  I think  both  you  and  Cowley  give  it 
the  go-by.  Now,  I question  if  it  does  not  con- 
vey some  such  meaning  as  that  a change  was 
effected  in  the  love— at  least  in  the  degree  of 
possession.  If  it  mean  anything  bordering  on 
indelicacy  it  is  indeed  better  omitted. 

“I  think  highly  indeed  of  the  translation. 
Acme^ievel  is  extremely  happy — but  1 could 
fill  a page  with  instances.  Pray  try  * Arria 
and  Poetus,'  from  Martial. 

“These  things  arc  so  much  pleasanter  than 
politics  that  1 hate  to  make  the  transition.  Our 
wise  men  certainly  had  resolved  to  dis- 
solve—but  there  seems  by  my  yesterday’s 
letters  some  hitch  in  it.  However,  I doubt  if 
it  won't  speedily  take  place,  and  then  I shall 
in  all  pro  bability  be  drawn  in  to  stand  for  Liver- 
pool, ih»ugh  as  yet  I have  carefully  avoided 
commit!  ing  myself.  There  is  some  good  to 
bcdcme,cvcn  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
hy  popular  elections,  and  by  bringing  together 
large  bodies  of  men  to  hear  peaceably  free  find 
sound  language.  This  is  all  I have  to  set 
a^inst  the  great  inconvenience  of  such  elec- 
tions, and  of  the  kind  of  scat  one  has  even 
after  succeeding.  But  I really  am  much  in- 
debted to  the  Liverpool  people  for  their 
friendly  zeal,  and  I foresee  it  will  be  difficult 
to  be  off. 

“By  the  way,  I have. asked  Roscoc  (whose 
laste  and  skill  in  translation  is  exquisite)  and 
Shepherd,  a translator  of  almost  equal  skill, 
to  give  me  their  remarks  on  your  ‘ Acme  and 
Septimius.’  which  you  shall  have. 

“ Pra^  let  me  have  a little  more  of  the  poem 
[the ‘Story  of  Rimini’],  which  lakes  my  fancy 
wonderfully.  I shall  very  soon  send  the  extracts 
from  my  notes.  I hope  you  got  my  packet  from 
Lancashire;  I wrote  it  at  Allerton,  but  sent  it 
from  Knowsley,  being  sure  a frank  of  mine  ran 
great  risk  in  the  Liverpool  post-office. 

**  Yours  ever  truly,  H.  B.” 

“I  conclude  your  health  is  restored,  but 
wish  you  would  not  risk  it  by  going  to  hot 
theatres." 

The  Roscoe  referred  to  above  was  the 
historian  of  Leo  X.  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  whose  career  is  as  remarkable  as 
any  in  the  annals  of  literature.  He  be- 
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gan  life  at  twelve  years  old  as  assistant 
in  his  fathcr*s  market-garden,  and  ended 
it  as  banker  and  author,  having,  atf  in- 
ieritn^  practised  as  an  attorney  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  and  sat  for 
Liverpool. 

As  “ Acme  and  Septimius”  is  not  in- 
cluded in  Leigh  Hunt’s  collected  poems, 
and  it  may  be  found  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  translation  with  Brougham's 
critical  remarks,  I quote  it  from  the  Ex- 
aminer of  September  13,  1812. 

THE  ENTIRE  AFFECTION. 

{Imitated  from  the  Acme  and  Septimius  0/  C«i* 
tnlius.) 

O Acme,  love  ! Septimius  cried. 

As  on  his  lap  he  held  his  bride, — 

O if  I love  ihcc  not,  my  wife. 

Distractedly,  and  shall  for  life 
As  much  as  mortal  madness  can — • 

.May  I,  a lost  and  lonely  man, 

Lett  in  a desert  to  despair. 

Come  full  upon  a lion's  glare  ! 

He  said  : and  Love,  on  tiptoe  near  him. 
Clapp’d  his  little  hands  to  hear  him. 

" But  Acme,  to  the  lovely  youth. 

Just  dropping  back  that  rosy  mouth. 

With  smoothing  kisses  thus  replies 
To  his  intoxicated  eyes — 

My  Septimv,  my  life,  my  love. 

My  husband — name  all  names  above — 

So  may  our  lasting  service  be 
To  this  one  only  deity  ; 

As  still  more  sharply  than  in  thine. 

He  thrills  this  doling  frame  of  mine. 

She  said  : and  Love,  on  tiptoe  near  her. 
Clapp'd  his  little  hands  to  hear  her. 

" Blest  with  this  omen  from  above, 

Their  lives  arc  one  return  of  love. 

For  he,  poor  fellow,  so  possessed. 

Is  riclier  than  with  East  and  West, 

And  she,  in  her  impassioned  boy, 

Finds  all  that  she  can  frame  of  joy. 

Now  who  has  seen  in  Love’s  subjection, 
Two  souls  more  blest  in  their  connection. 
Or  who  a more  entire  affection  ?’’ 

Brougham  was  defeated  at  Liverpool. 
According  to  the  account  given  in  his 
* Life  and  T'imes’  he  failed  from  a cause 
which  operated  disastrously  at  the  last 
general  election — ^thc  perversity  of  run- 
ning two  liberal  candidates  where  there 
was  a reasonable  probability  of  carrying 
only  one.  Writing  to  Lord  Grey  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1812,  Brougham  says — 

"The  starting  two  [Liberals]  inllamcd  and 
combined  uur  adversaries,  and  made  the  two 
parties  [Corporation  and  Tories],  with  a large 
secession  from  the  Whigs,  unite  against  us.  1 
had  nine  nights  of  the  clubs,  besides  a regular 
speech  each  day  at  the  poll.  1 delivered  in 
that  time  one  hundred  and  sixty  speeches  and 
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odd  ; and  yesterday  and  to-day,  after  being 
beaten,  I rallied,  and  delivered  regular 
speeches  to  the  whole  multitude/' 

Canning  is  said  to  have  spent  ;^2o,ooo 
on  this  election ; Brougham  under 
;^8,ooo,  raised  by  subscriptions  among 
Liberals  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  these  days  of  enlarged  constituencies 
and  the  ballot  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  votes  polled  by  the  different 
candidates  in  1812  could  in  any  way  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  borough.  In  1874 
Lord  Sandon  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  for  Liveq)ool  with  over  twenty  thou- 
sand votes  all  given  quietly  in  one  day ; 
the  defeated  candidates  polling  nearly 
sixteen  thousand — in  other  words»  five 
times  as  many  as  the  aggregate  of  votes 
recorded  in  1812. 

“ Brougham,  Tuesday* 

“My  dear  Sir, — I am  just  returned  to  my 
nest,  and  may  really  say,  desiderata  aequiescimus 
tecto—iesx  such  a stormy  and  restless  three 
weeks  I believe  no  mortal  ever  before  bad  as 
I experienced  during  the  Liverpool  contest. 
My  repose  must  be  shortened — for  I leave 
this  on  Saturday  for  town  as  term  approaches. 
Thus,  after  all  my  labors  last  winter  and  sum- 
mer. I have  not  had  a week’s  rest. 

“We  were  defeated  at  Liverpool  because 
we  tried  too  much,  and  would  not  compromise 
so  as  to  return  Canning  and  myself;  you  will 
at  once  sec  why — and  the  more  I reflect  on  it 
I rejoice  the  more  that  the  unbending  course 
was  preferred  to  that  which  would  have  yoked 
me  to  a man  so  adverse  in  all  points  of  prin- 
ciple. 

“The  defeat  indeed  throws  me  out  of  Par- 
liament for  the  present,  because  Westminster 
and  other  realty  popular  places  are  closed,  and 
the  borough  owners  are  not  very  likely  to  re- 
turn a reformer,  and  one  who  has  shown  him- 
self an  indiflerent  party  man.  But  1 trust  I 
rnay  do  as  much  good  to  the  great  cause  of 
liberty  by  being  out  of  Parliament  for  a while, 
as  if  1 continued  to  share  in  the  wrangUngs  of 
that  place.  I hate  what  is  commonly  called 
public  meetings;  but  the  enemies  or  false 
friends  of  the  cause  greatly  mistake  me  if  they 
expect  to  tind  me  destroyed  by  exclusion  from 
the  House  of  Commons. 

“ In  the  meantime  there  is  an  interruption 
of  the  plans  which  I was  maturing  for  next 
session — the  full  investigation  of  the  property- 
tax,  especially  as  affecting  farmers,  I had  an- 
nounced last  session  ; the  subject  of  tithes,  I 
don’t  wish  to  conceal,  it  was  my  design  to 
have  grappled  with,  and  I had  not  only  gone 
far  in  preparing  this,  but  had  been  enabled 
by  some  partial  practical  experiments  made  in 
this  ncigliborhood,  to  ascertain  that  my  prin- 

*  Post-mark,  October  21,  1812. 


ciples  were  sound.  These,  and  the  American 
war,  as  connected  with  our  manufacturing  and 
trading  interests,  would  luive  occupied  me  dur- 
ing the  session,  and  I trust  I shail  find  some 
men  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  them  for 
me  while  1 am  out. 

“ 1 shall  trouble  you  in  a few  days  with  the 
corrected  copy  of  one  of  the  many  speeches 
delivered  by  me  during  the  election-— because 
I priie  it  for  the  effect  it  produced,  and  the 
untoward  circumstances  under  which  1 made 
it,— ^or  rather  it  bui;st  from  me — for  it  was  the 
dictate  of  the  moment.  It  consists  of  an  in- 
vective on  Pitt's  immortaiity*  and  I desire  to 
be,  in  ever)'  respect,  judged  of  by  that  speech. 
It  was  made  to  a real  popular  assembly  of 
four  or  five  thousand  people,  all  in  a state  of 
agitation  and  passion  not  to  be  described. 
Many  notes  were  taken  ; so  that  it-  is  nearly 
correct. 

“This  election  has  given  new  force  to  my 
conviction  as  to  reform’.  Liverpool,  unlike 
Westminster,  is  really  a close  borough,  of 
100,000  people  not  30CX3  have  voices,  and 
these  arc  the  freemen  admitted  by  birth 
and  servitude.  Think  of  such  men  as  Koscoc 
having  no  vote,  while  every  slave  captain  who 
served  seven  years’  apprenticeship  to  that 
traffic  of  blood  was  enabled  to  vote  against  (be 
erson  who  made  it  a felony ! If  the  inhabitants 
ad  voted,  the  good  cause  would  have  been 
supported  by  ninety-nine  voices  in  one 
hundred.  As  it  was  we  ran  them  very  near — 
but  the  fear  of  losing  their  bread  made  many  a 
poor  creature  vote  against  us.  with  tears  and 
protestations  that  his  heart  was  with  us.  Every 
means  of  influence  was  exhausted,  and  at  last 
gold  carried  (he  day.  But  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm cannot  be  described,  it  affiects  me  be- 
yond expression  when  1 reflect  on  it — and.  as 
a proof  of  its  faithfulness,  my  last  appearance 
among  them  and  my  departure  were  far  more 
like  a triumph  than  even  my  public  entry,  as 
to  crowds — though  tears  and  groans  literally 
choked  their  huzzas.  They  only  speak  against 
the  people  who  don’t  know  them,  or  see  the 
worst  of  them. 

" Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

“ H.  Brougham.” 

Two  months  after  Brougham’s  Liver- 
pool defeat  he  was  engaged  in  the  mem- 
orable trial  which  was  for  many  years 
the  most  prominent  association  with 
Leigh  Hunt’s  name,  either  for  sj-mpathy 
or  censure,  in  the  minds  of  thousands. 
An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  assert 
that  there  was  no  “libel"  to  prosecute, 
and  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  savagely  pun- 
ished for  a f)hrase  of  playful  satire,  such 
as  had  been  repeatedly  passed  over  with 
a smile  in  the  verses  of  Tom  Moore.  A 
cursory  glance  at  the  Examiner  will 
dispel  that  illusion.  There,  week  by 
week,  the  character,  the  conduct,  and  the 


* “Immortal  in  the  miseries  of  his  devoted 
country." 
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companions  of  [the  Prince  Regent  were 
^denounced  wth  a trenchant  and  fearless 
scorn,  a bitter,  pitiless  vigor,  from  which 
ihe  truth  took  nothing  of  the  sting. 
It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  that 
the  cool  unbiassed  judgment  of  ])o,sterity 
has  endorsed  every  word  of  those  pas- 
sionate denunciations ; that  every  sub- 
sequent picture  of  the  Court  of  that  day 
(esen  when  painted  by  those  who  com- 
posed it)  has  justified  the  attacks  of  the 
contemporary  journalist ; that  every 
word  of  censure  was  written  in  no  party 
spirit,  but  felt  to  be  a direct  public  duty  : 
the  libel  was  there,  and  it  was  impossible 
the  libellers  should  escape. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in 
those  times,  with  the  hideous  convulsions 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  fresh  in 
their  memories,  thoughtful  men  might 
well  dread  to  see  the  avenging  spirit  of 
popular  wrath  let  loose  in  England ; 
when  the  elements  of  reform  and  revo- 
lation  were  so  inextricably  mixed  that 
those  who  dreaded  the  latter  shuddered 
at  the  sound  of  the  former,  and  preferred 
rather  to  “ bear  the  ills  they  had  than  fly 
toothers  that  they  knew  not  of." 

Leigh  Hunt  lived  to  see  the  reforms 
for  which  he  strenuously  pleaded  come 
tardily  but  surely,  without  popular  riot 
or  social  devastation,  through  the  steady 
growth  of  public  opinion,  as  he  himself 
wrote : — 

“Bt  means  of  mild  and  unforbidden  men.” 
•\nd  if.he  suffered  for  being  before  his 
tune,  that  is  the  common  fate  of  the 
ardent  intolerance  of  youth — the  intoler- 
ance of  evil,  which,  impatient  at  oppres- 
sion and  ignorance,  would  fain  hurry  on 
national  crises  that  can  only  come  safely 
by  coming  slowly. 

Leigh  Hunt  at  that  time  incurred  ari 
immense  amount  of  unmerited  obloquy 
from  a widespread  confusion  of  him  with 
his  namesake  “Orator"  Hunt.  No  two 
men  could  have  been  more  ludicrously 
dissimilar,  and  in  the  Examiner  of  July 
19,  1812,  I>eigh  Hunt  recorded  a lively 
protest  against  the  identification  : — 

“ We  ask  any  reader  of  ours,”  he  says,  " who 
is  nice  in  his  notions  of  rcput.ation,  how  he 
would  feel  if,  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuits  in 
London,  and  at  the  moment,  perhaps,  when  he 
u wrapping  himself  in  the  security  of  his  good 
name,  he  finds  himself  accused  of  being  in  the 
reiy  act  of  making  a fool  of  himself  at  one 
imndred  miles’  distance,  on  a wooden  elcva- 
lioB,  and  in  the  face  of  a roaring  mob.” 


Leigh  Hunt  saw  the  danger  of  that 
confusion  of  principles  as  well  as  persons 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken — but 
he  was  sanguine  that  by  its  very  excess 
it  would  right  itself.  The  same  article 
concludes  with  these  eloquent  words, 
suggested  by  an  extraordinary  tirade  of 
Cobbett's,  in  which  he  eulogized  Orator 
Hunt  .at  the  expense  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  : — 

"What  better  means  could  h,ave  been  taken 
to  draw  a happy  distinction  between  coarse- 
ness and  refinement,  between  meanness  and 
elevation,  between  pettiness  and  enlargement, 
between  emptiness  and  fullness,  between  er- 
ror and  rectitude,  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  between  vice  and  virtue,  between 
nothing  and  something,  between  false  Reform 
and  true  Reform, — than  to  drag  up  a poor  tur- 
bulent being  [Henry  Hunt]  out  of  the  mud  of 
his  politics,  and  place  him  by  the  side  of  the 
patriot  lawyer?  By  cxtrav.igances  like  these 
the  pretenders  to  reform  bid  fair  to  expose 
themselves  to  everybody  ; and  by  so  doing 
they  will  render  it  the  best  service  they  ever 
did  in  their  lives,  and  leave  its  true  advocates 
a separate  and  respectable  body.” 

This  passage  alone — -and  there  are 
hundreds  like  it — should  have  been 
enough  to  vindicate  Leigh  Hunt  from 
the  contemporary  charges  of  being  a de- 
magogue and  a democrat.  While  hold- 
ing up  to  ridicule  and  rejirobation  the 
abuses  of  the  existing  court,  he  painted 
an  ideal  monarch  who  should  do  justice 
and  love  mercy  ; and  not  all  his  early  faith 
in  Bonaparte’s  disinterested  patriotism, 
or  admiration  for  his  genius,  could  blind 
him  to  the  perils  of  revolution  and  the 
reactionary  dangers  of  despotism.  But 
the  populace,  when  once  roused  to  move 
at  all,  will  not  walk  steadily  between  the 
lines  laid  down  for  it  by  its  wisest  and 
most  temperate  instructors ; and  there  is 
infinite  mundane  .as  well  as  spiritual  wis- 
dom in  the  scriptural  injunction,  to  let 
the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together 
unto  the  harvest,  lest  when  ye  pull  up 
the  tares  ye  pull  up  the  wheat  also- 

The  Examiner's  attack  on  the  Prince 
Regent  was  direct  and  unsparing,  and 
the  truth  of  a libel  has  in  a legal  sense 
nothing  to  do  with  its  criminality.  The 
c.ise  excited  the  strongest  interest  in  all 
ranks.  To  Earl  Grey,  Brougham  wrote 
on  the  25th  November,  1812  : — 

“ Hunt's  tri,il  comes  on  about  the  middle  of 
the  week  after  next,  and  they  arc  in  some  con- 
sternation at  Carlton  House.  Two  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  buy  liiin  off,  but 
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of  course  in  vain  ; one  of  them  came  almost 
directly  from  Macmahon  soon  a/ttr  the  trial 
put  ofl  last  July.  1 feel  somewhat  anxious 
about  the  verdict,  but  am  full  of  confidence  as 
to  the  defence  and  its  effects  all  over  the  coun- 
try ; it  will  be  a thousand  times  more  unpleasant 
than  the  libel.’* 

Brougham's  account  of  his  line  of  de- 
fence, the  key  to  which  is  given  in  the 
words  we  have  italicised,  is  very  ch.irac- 
teristic,  not  only  of  the  writer,  but  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  masked  battery 
of  contempt  for  the  Rosa-Matilda  warb- 
lings  of  the  Afornin_^  Post — apostrophis- 
ing the  Prince  Regent  as 

"Adonis!  in  thy  shape  and  face 
A liberal  heart  and  princely  grace 
In  thee  are  seen  combined — ” 

from  behind  which  Brougham  hurled 
strong  condemnation  at  the  object  of 
those  absurd  panegyrics,  was  hailed  at 
the  time  as  a triumph  of  subtlety  and 
security.  But  everyone  now  must  agree 
with  Leigh  Hunt  himself  in  preferring  in- 
finitely the  close  of  the  defence,  when, 
throwing  aside  all  irony.  Brougham 
pleaded  in  a strain  of  impassioned  fervor 
for  freedom  of  the  press — that  voice  of 
the  people  whose  outspoken  rebuke  is 
the  only  punishment  which  can  reach  a 
certain  class  of  offences  and  offenders. 

Of  course  the  jiassage  in  Lord  ICllen- 
borough’s  charge  to  which  Brougham 
refers  so  indignantly  in  the  following 
extract  from  a subsequent  letter  to 
Lord  Grey,  is  that  in  which  Ellen- 
borough  describes  “ the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  ” as  “ inoculated  with  all  the 
poison  of  his  clients’  publication.” 
Throughout  his  whole  charge  the  judge 
begged  jhe  question  of  guilt  in  a manner 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  now. 

“ As  I conclude  Hunt's  lri.il  interests  you  I 
write  to  say  that  it  came  on  this  morning  at 
nine.  A full  special  jury  of  twelve  was  pro- 
cured with  infinite  pains,  and  great  bustle  and 
interest  excited  in  town  about  it.  The  pros- 
ecution w.as  conducted  by  Garrow  (Solicitor- 
General)  and  defence  by  me.  Garrow  reserved 
himself  in  a way  quite  new  and  very  cowardly, 
saying  ten  words  and  waiting  for  me,  so  that 
all  he  said  was  in  reply.  I fired  for  two  hours 
very  close  and  hard  into  the  Prince— on  .all 
points,  public  and  private — and  in  such  a way 
that  they  could  not  find  any  opening  to  break 
in  upon,  and  were  therefore  prevented  from 
interrupting  me.  They  tried  twice  early,  but 
Elicnborough,  losing  temper,  fell  Into  a gross 
error,  and  was  fairly  beaten,  which  gave  me  the 
rest  of  the  day  pretty  easy.  In  summing  up 
he  attacked  me  with  a personal  bitterness 


wholly  unknown  in  a court,  and  towards  a 
counsel — who,  you  know,  is  presumed  to  speak 
his  client’s  sentiments — most  gross  and  un.  * 
justifiable.  All  the  profession  are  with  me. 
and  he  is  either  in  a scrape  or  next  door  to  it. 

. . . After  all  his  fury,  the  jury,  to  his  infinite 
astonishment,  hesitated,  and  then  withdrew. 

I was  obliged  to  leave  the  court  to  attend  a 
consultation  elsewhere,  so  don't  know  the  re- 
sult, but  there  is  scarcely  a chance.  1 have 
heard  a report  of  the  verdict  being  soon  after 
given,  of  guilty;  but  the  retiring  is  of  itsell 
really  a victory,  in  the  circumstances." 

He  adds  in  a postscript ; — 

" -Accounts  just  received  that  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes  (passed  by  the  Court  in 
great  agitation),  they  found  us  guilty." 

The  sentence,  as  most  people  remem- 
ber, wxs  a fine  of  ;^Soo  and  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  separate  prisons,  to  each 
brother. 

When  we  recollect  Thackeray's  burn- 
ing denunciation  of  the  vices  of  George 
the  Fourth,  ending  with  the  emphatic 
question,  “Would  we  bear  him  now?” 
and  the  thunder  of  applause  which  in- 
variably answered  him,  we  can  but  reflect 
how  happily  times  are  changed,  both  for 
the  throne  and  the  people. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by 
Brougham  to  Leigh  Hunt  during  his  im- 
prisonment : — 

" Temple,  Monday. 

“(Postmark,  M.ay  18,  i8ij.) 

" My  dear  Sir, — Perceiving  in  yesterdajr's 
/examiner  thit  you  mention  ' indisposition,  1 
am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  you  have 
had  any  relapse  since  I saw  you. 

" I have  repeatedly  been  on  the  verge  of 
seeing  you,  and  always  stopped  by  some  un- 
foreseen business  coming  upon  me.  But  I 
expect  to  make  good  my  visit  in  spite  of  all 
interruptions  one  d.ay  this  week. 

“ Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

“ II.  Brougii.sm.’ 

“There  is  no  truth  in  the  account  in  the 
newspapers  of  my  being  in  Parliament,  any 
more  than  in  the  other  story  in  the  Carlton 
House  Journ,als  of  my  going  abroad  with  Lord 
and  Ixsdy  Oxford,  whom  I think  1 have  seen 
exactly  twice  in  my  life." 

This  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford  were  the 
eccentric  couple  afterwards  so  notorious 
for  their  Bonaparlist  intrigues.  Raikes 
tells  a characteristic  story  of  them  in  his 
‘ Journal  ’ (vol.  iv.  p.  14).  When  Lord 
Oxford  was  in  France  and  his  wife  in 
Italy  in  1815,  their  correspondence,  reg- 
ularly opened  by  the  French  police,  sup- 
plied the  government  with  full  informa- 
tion of  the  plots  for  bringing  back  the 
ex-emperor.  The  illness  of  a favorite 
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spaniel  had  been  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  intercepted  letters,  and  so  little  pre- 
tence was  made  of  concealing  the  system 
of  espionage  that  a gendarme  who  stopped 
Lord  Oxford’s  carriage  at  the  frontier  to 
examine  his  papers,  accosted  him  with 
the  sarcastic  inquiry — “ Bon  jour.  Milord, 
comment  se  porte  votre  petit  chien  ?” 

In  1815  I.eigh  Hunt  issued  an  enlarg- 
ed edition  of  ‘ The  Feast  of  the  Poets,’ 
dedicated  to  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  trans- 
lator of  Aristophanes,  It  is  alluded  to 
by  Brougham  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"Temple,  l'hursday\ 

"My  dear  Sir, — I have  been  in  cxpcctailon 
of  seeing  you  daily  since  my  return  from  Kent, 
where  I went  during  the  holidays.  I fear  I 
must  delay  my  visit  for  a few  days  longer,  but 
! cannot  defer  my  congratulations  on  these 
important  events,  so  useful  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  improvement.  The  im- 
mediate and  great  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  crown  may  fairly  be  expected  to  arise  from 
peace,  and  the  lopping  off  of  so  much  patron- 
age, and  the  cessation  of  the  alarm  (so  useful 
to  arbitrary  power)  in  which  we  have  been  kept 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  What  the  event  in 
France  may  be  (is  less  plain — but  whatever 
government  is  there  formed  must  be  a peacc- 
fol  one. 

" I copy  a passage  from  a letter  just  received 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Jeffrey  of  Edinburgh,  in 
answer  to  one  1 wrote  rcspcciingyour  poem.  * I 
read  the  " Feast  of  the  Poets”  with  great  delight 
in  America,  but  never  knew  the  author  till  I 
receis'ed  your  letter.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  of 
use  to  him  when  he  attempts  something  more 
considerable.  The  present  work  seems  too 
siight  to  justify  a review.’  You  will  perceive 
that  he  had  seen  only  the  original  publication. 

**  Yours  truly, 

*•  H.  Brocgham. 

" I hope  you  liked  Lord  Grey’s  speech  about 
Poland." 

In  1827  the  “ Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge”  was  founded  by 
Brougham,  Charles  Knight,  and  others 
prominent  in  the  cause  of  education. 
The  following  letters  relate  to  a work 
begun  for  that  society  by  Leigh  Hunt ; 
subsequently  issued  in  supplements  to 
Hunt's  London  Journal  as  “ 'The 
Streets  of  London  and  finally,  much 
altered  and  enlarged,  appearing  as  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  books — * The 
Town — 

"Am.F-BY,  Thursday^ 

“ August  27,  1829. 

“My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  which  1 have  just 
received  is  very  agreeable  to  me,  both  because 
iilcts  me  know  that  you  are  well,  and  because 
it  conveys  a wish  to  co-operate  in  one  of  the 
raost  important  of  the  Society’s  works.  I write 


by  this  post  to  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  al  the  head  of 
that  department,  and  1 h.ave  strongly  recom- 
mended to  him  the  opening  an  immediate 
correspondence  with  you  on  both  the  matters 
you  mention.  I know  he  will  be  as  ready  to 
do  this  as  I am  to  suggest  it.  I have  sent  him 
an  extract  of  the  latter  part  of  your  letter.  Al- 
most all  that  the  Society  publishes  passes 
through  my  hands  in  one  stage  or  another — 
and  1 use  some  freedom  in  cutting  out  as  well 
as  in  suggesting  alterations  and  additions  (the 
latter  chiefly  to  inculcate  good  feeling  and 
unity).  This  seems  to  be  incumbent  upon 
roc — as  our  names  are  given — and  I am  sure/<>« 
will  hold  yourself  safe  in  my  hands. 

" Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

•'  H.  Brougham.” 

“ Mr.  Mill  ” was  of  course  the  historian 
of  India,  John  Stuart  Mill's  father. 

" Thursday. 

“My  dear  Sir, — I came  out  of  court  when 
you  called  for  me,  after  I h.id  answered  your 
question,  but  you  were  gone. 

” It  seems  to  me  that  you  arc  upon  exactly 
the  right  road  in  what  you  have  written.  The 
great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  what  follows 
is  to  combine  as  much  as  possible  sound  in- 
struction of  mere  amusement  and 

ordinary  interest.  There  is  hardly  a part  of 
your  design  that  may  not  be  connected  with 
useful  observation  of  men  and  things,  such 
as  the  praise  of  good  men,  and  men  who  have 
rendered  service  humanity  by  their  living, 
or  writing,  or  suffering — the  approbation  of 
sound  and  enlightened  policy — the  abhorrence 
of  vice,  public  or  private — the  commendation 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  magnifying  of  all  lliat 
lends  to  exalt  and  improve  mankind — the  con- 
tempt of  vain  and  bootless  niiHlary  glory  and 
the  detestation  of  its  effects-  A great  city  full 
of  schools,  and  hospitals,  and  useful  institu- 
tions of  other  kinds,  and  abounding  loo  in 
monuments  of  the  triumphs  of  the  worse  parts 
of  our  nature,  furnishes  many  themes  at  ever)* 
step,  and  the  men  whose  residences  you  cver)*- 
whcrc  see  afford  similar  topics. 

*'  Yours  truly, 

” H.  Brougham.” 

These  are  the  last  unpublished  letters 
before  me.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  glimpses  they  afford  of  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  Brougham  in  his  youth; 
and  the  vivid  incidental  picture  of  a state 
of  feeling  existing  between  the  Crown  and 
its  more  enlightened  subjects  such  as,  for- 
tunately, in  this  day  wc  find  it  difficult  to 
realise. 

The  mutual  regard  and  respect  of  the 
two  correspondents  was  life  long,  and 
Leigh  Hunt  dedicated  “ Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Pen”  to  his  early  chami)ion 
in  words  to  whicli  all  readers  will  readily 
assent — pausing  perhaps  on  the  closing 
parenthesis  : 
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“Great  in  office  for  what  he  did  for  the  from  slavery ; and  (what  is  the  rarest  virtue  in 
world,  greater  out  of  it  for  calmly  awaiting  a statesman)  always  a denouncer  of  war." 
his  time  to  do  more  ; the  promoter  of  cduca-  T m K 

tion  ; the  expediter  of  justice;  the  liberator  lemple  liar. 


REMARKS  ON  MODERN  WARFARE. 
BV  A .MILITARY  OFFICER. 


It  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable, 
even  in  these  peaceful  times  (how  long 
will  they  last  ?),  to  glance  for  a moment 
at  modern  warfare.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  approach  the  subject  technically  ; but 
simply  to  compare,  from  certain  points 
of  view,  the  warfare  of  the  present  with 
that  of  the  past,  and  possibly  to  draw 
one  or  two  conclusions  from  the  compari- 
son. There  exists  a certain  class  of 
theorists  who  hail  every  fresh  invention 
for  the  slaughter  of  mankind  with  the 
remark  : ‘ I am  delighted  to  hear  of  it ; for, 
the  more  horrible  you  make  war,  the 
sooner  you  will  put  an  end  to  it.’ 

Without  stopping  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  theory,  let  us  proceed  to 
enquire  whether  all  the  murderous  sci- 
ence which  has  lately  been  expended  on 
war  has  in  reality  succeeded  in  making 
it  more  horrible  ; and,  if  so,  for  whom  .’ 
For  in  this  question  there  are  two  class- 
es to  be  considered — the  soldier,  and  the 
civilian  whose  country  becomes  the  thea- 
tre of  war. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of  the 
soldier.  As  everyone  is  aware,  the  chief 
feature  in  the  military  history  of  the" 
past  twenty  years  has  been  the  vast  im- 
provements effected  in  firearms.  We 
have  passed,  by  successive  stages,  from 
smooth-bore  muskets  of  short  range,  in- 
accurate firing,  and  slow  loading  to  rifles 
of  long  range,  great  accuracy,  and  rapid 
firing.  In  artillery  the  advance  has  been 
proportionate.  Everyone  knovs  this, 
but  everyone  does  not  know  that — 
strange  though  it  may  seem — the  result 
of  these  improvements  has  been  precise- 
ly the  reverse  of  what  was  intended 
and  what  was  anticipated  ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  proport-on  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  far  greater  with  the  old- 
fa.shioned  weapons  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  In  proof  of  this  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  are  taken  principally 
from  a table  in  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign in  IJohcmia  in  1 866,  by  Col.  Cooke, 
R.E.,  may  be  quoted  : 


.At  the  battle  of  Talavera  (1809)  the 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  k of  those 
engaged.  At  .Austerlitz  (1805)  it  was  1. 
At  Malplaquet  (1709),  at  Prague  (1759), 
and  at  Jena  (1806)  it  was  At  Fried- 
land  (1807)  and  at  Waterloo  (1815)!. 
-At  Marengo  (1800)  it  amounted  to  f 
At  Salamanca  (1812)  out  of  90,000  com- 
batants 30,000  were  killed  and  wounded. 
At  Borodino(i8i2)  out  of  250,000,  80,000 
fell  on  the  two  sides.  .At  I.eipsic  (1813) 
the  French  sustained  a loss  of  i of  their 
total  effective.  .At  Preussich-Eylau 
(1807)  55,000  were  killed  and  wounded 
out  of  a combined  total  of  160,000  com- 
batants, giving  a loss  of  more  than^; 
while  at  Zorndorfl  (1758),  the  most  mur- 
derous battle  which  history  records  in 
modern  times,  out  of  82,000  Russian  and 
Prussian  troops  engaged,  32.800  were 
stretched  upon  the  field  at  the  close  of 
the  day. 

Let  us  now  come  to  more  recent 
times.  The  first  great  battle  in  which 
rifled  firearms  were  used  was  Solferino 
(1859),  and  when  the  war  broke  out  it 
was  confidently  predicted  that  the  effects 
of  the  new  weapon  would  be  frightful ; 
but  the  loss  actually  fell  to  (V  of  those 
engaged.  .At  Koniggriitz,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  rifled  weapons,  one  side  was 
armed  with  breechloaders,  the  actual  loss 
was  further  diminished  to  Finally 
we  come  to  the  last  war,  in  which  the 
proportions  were,  IVorth  Gravelotle 
And  Sedan  'I’hese  figures  may 
surprise  many  who,  not  unnaturally,  ima- 
gined that  improved  weapons  entail  in- 
creased slaughter.  It  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  battles  are  not  still  sanguin- 
ary. but  it  is  incontestable  that  they  are 
much  less  so  than  they  were. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  battle-field 
that  the  soldier’s  risk  is  now  diminished, 
but  throughout  the  whole  campaign. 
Railways  afford  a more  adequate  supply 
of  medical  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
front,  and  a more  rapid  transfer  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  their  permanent 
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hospitals.  The  labors  of  the  Geneva 
Society  have  materially  conduced  to  the 
same  end.  Buildings  and  tents  covered 
by  the  red  cross  arc  held  to  be  sacred 
from  fire ; rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  ; explosive 
bullets  are  also  forbidden  ; and  to  such 
a length  has  this  spirit  of  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  war  extended  that  nothing  but 
the  tsprit  de  corps  of  those  who  wield  the 
lance  has  saved  the  ‘ Queen  of  Weapons  ’ 
from  disestablishment.  So  much  for  the 
soldier  in  time  of  war.  It  only  remains 
to  remark  that,  if  successful,  he  is  re- 
warded and  honored ; if  defeated,  he 
obtains  at  least  sympathy  ; and  if  wound- 
ed, a pension. 

Hut  how  does  the  case  stand  for 
the  civilian  whose  home  happens  to 
be  situated  in  the  theatre  of  war  .* 
What  has  been  done  for  him.  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  The  enormous  area 
of  country  occupied  by  the  vast  numbers 
of  men  and  horses  which  constitute  mo- 
dem armies,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements,  combine  to  render  their  pres- 
ence in  an  invaded  country  more  than 
ever  a national  calamity ; and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  civilians,  as  a 
body,  far  from  improving,  becomes 
worse  and  worse.  The  non-combatant 
must  stand  by  and  see  his  house  burnt, 
or  turned  into  a barrack.  His  crops  are 
trampled  down,  his  orchards  felled,  his 
cattle  slaughtered,  his  horses  and  wagons 
impressed,  his  very  food  requisitioned, 
and  himself,  family,  and  belongings 
turned  destitute  on  the  world.  No  sur- 
geon is  waiting  to  tend  him  if  sick, 
or,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  wound- 
ed. All  the  available  care,  energy,  and 
attention  of  his  Government  are  concen- 
trated on  the  army,  w.hile  he  must  suffer 
unnoticed  .and  uncared  for.  After  the 
storm  of  war  has  passed,  some  inade- 
quate charity,  and  some  tardy  compen- 
sation from  the  Government  which  has 
been  unable  to  defend  him,  begins  to 
flow  in  ; but  these  are  as  mere  raindrops 
in  the  vast  desert  of  misery  ; and,  indeed, 
what  money,  what  gifts,  what  kindness 
can  compensate  him  for  such  misfor- 
tunes .>  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  him.  So  long  as  the 
possession  of  the  capital  or  other  large 
town  is  the  great  goal  of  the  military  race, 
so  long  must  armies  traverse  the  country 
to  reach  it.  Thus  we  see  that  while  every- 


thing is  done  to  preserve  the  life,  miti- 
gate the  sufferings,  and  supply  the  wants 
of  the  soldier,  no  thought  is  given  to  the 
civilian.  In  war  everything  must  give 
way  to  military  considerations,  and 
every  soldier's  life  is  of  definite  value. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the 
proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  be- 
comes less  as  science  advances ; and,  as 
far  as  the  light  of  history  is  shed  on  war, 
the  diminution  has  indeed  been  great. 
We  have  seen  how  the  slaughter  at  Zorn- 
dorff  exceeded  that  of  Sedan  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  history,  Zorndorff  was  child’s 
play  to  Cressy,  where  the  French  loss  is 
stated  to  have  been,  in  kilted  alone,  1 1 
princes,  1200  knights,  and  30,000  men.* 
This  again  is  exceeded  at  Canna:,  where, 
out  of  .an  army  of  80,000  Romans,  50,000 
were  left  on  the  field  when  the  b.attle  was 
over  ;f  and,  to  take  another  instance  from 
the  same  war,  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus, 
where  an  army  hastening  to  reinforce 
Hannibal  was  not  merely  defeated,  but 
destroyed. 

Truly  war  was  butchery  in  those 
days ! But  why,  the  non-professional 
reader  may  ask,  are  battles  less  pro- 
portionately sanguinary  than  they  were, 
in  spite  of  modern  improvements  .* 
Because  every  improvement  made  in 
weapons  from  the  earliest  recorded 
history  of  war  has  entailed  correspond- 
ing alterations  in  tactics  to  meet  it, 
and  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  its  ef- 
fects. Instead  of  standing  in  massive 
columns,  or  in  line  with  close  ranks  two 
and  three  deep,  and  reserving  their  fire 
until  they  could  ‘see  the  whites  of  their 
enemy’s  eyes,’  troops  now  engage  at 
longer  distances,  in  loose  order,  and  take 
advantage  of  whatever  cover  is  to  be 
found. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  battle-field, 
as  already  observed,  but  throughout  the 
campaign,  th.at  the  soldier’s  life  is  now 
more  jealously  guarded.  The  noble 
efforts  made  by  charitable  societies  have 
been  mentioned  ; but  other,  and  far  more 
powerful  agencies  are  at  work  to  do 
more  than  mitigate,  to  prevent.  The 
great  social  feature  of  the  present  day 
is  ‘ pace ;’  everything  goes  ahead,  and 
armies  must  conform  to  this  rapid  order  of 
things.  Accordingly,  military  operations 


* Kaullcr's  Ancient  Battles.  f Ibid. 
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and  results  which  used  to  occupy  years 
are  now  compressed  into  months;  it 
might  almost  be  said  weeks.  The  war 
of  1859  was  declared  by  Austria  on 
.April  26 ; the  first  action,  Montebello, 
was  fought  on  May  19  ; and  the  war  was 
finished  at  Solferino  on  July  24.  In 
1866  the  Prussians  virtually  declared  war 
by  crossing  the  Austrian  frontier  on  June 
23,  and  in  seven  weeks  the  latter  Power 
was  forced  to  come  to  terms  at  the  very 
gates  of  her  capital.  Prussia  received 
the  French  declaration  of  war  on  July 
19,  1870.  On  September  2 France’s  last 
army  in  the  field  was  destroyed  at  Sedan, 
and  the  last  shots  were  fired  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1871.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  once 
an  immense  saving  of  life.  The  long 
delays,  which  meant,  for  the  soldier,  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  to  sickness  ; the 
defective  communications  entailing  in- 
sufficient foo'd  ; the  slowly  dragging  cam- 
paign with  all  its  privations  and  hard- 
ships— all  these  fertile  sources  of  disease 
ami  death  have  vanished,  or  are  vanish- 
ing. It  is  true  that  the  French  soldiers 
both  in  and  out  of  Metz  suffered  terribly 
from  want  of  proper  food  and  supplies  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  ad- 
ministration was  exceptionally  bad,  and 
the  very  magnitude  of  their  defects  will 
prevent  a repetition  of  them. 

Let  us,  for  comparison,  take  one  or 
two  inst.ances  from  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  Here  is  the  state  of  his  army 
during  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812, 
not  after  but  before  meeting  the  enemy 
otherwise  than  in  small  skirmishes  : 

From  the  want  of  magazines  and  the  im- 
possibility of  conveying  an  adequate  supply 
of  provisions  for  so  immense  a host,' disorders 
of  every  kind  had  accumulated  in  a frightful 
manner  on  the  hanks  and  rear  of  the  army. 
Neither  bread  nor  spirits  couid  be  h.ad  ; the 
hesh  of  overdriven  animals  and  bad  water  con- 
stituted the  sole  subsistence  of  the  soldiers . . . 
and  before  a great  part  of  the  army  had  even 
seen  the  enemy,  it  had  undergone  a loss 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  most  bloody  campaign.  When  the  strag- 
glers and  sick  were  added  to  the  killed  and 
wounded  the  total  reached  100,000.* 

Again  : Massena  entered  Portugal  in 
October,  1810  ; spent  weeks  and  weeks  in 
futile  examination  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras;  and  recros.sed  into  Spain  on 
-April  3,  181 1,  ‘ having  lost  30,000  men 

• -Alison's  History  ej  Eurofe. 


by  want,  sickness,  and  the  sword.’*  .As 
the  only  action  of  any  importance  that 
occurred  during  the  retreat  was  that  of 
Harrosa,  at  which  the  French  loss  was 
under  1000,  the  reader  can  estimate  for 
himself  what  proportion  of  the  total  loss 
wa.s  due  to  ‘ want  and  sickness.’ 

These  are  but  two  instances  out  of 
many  that  might  be  quoted,  but  enough. 
Such  protracted  neglect  and  suffering 
would  be  impossible  in  these  days,  for 
the  simple  reason — if  for  no  other — that 
the  soldier  is  now  much  too  expensive  an 
article  to  be  squandered  in  such  a whole- 
sale manner.  -Much,  of  course,  remains 
to  be  done ; but  the  attention  which 
Governments  are  now  compelled  to  give 
to  the  subject,  aided  by  the  private 
efforts  which  the  enthusiasm  caused  by 
the  outbreak  of  war  never  fails  to  excite, 
will  provide  the  necessary  means  and 
the  power  of  properly  applying  them.  The 
day  seems  to  be  approaching  when  the 
soldier  of  any  country  having  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  a military  power  may  take 
the  field,  confident  that,  apart  from  the 
strain  on  his  constitution  arising  from  a 
short  but  arduous  campaign,  the  only 
danger  he  will  incur  will  be  from  his 
foeman’s  weapons.  If  he  will  only  look 
back  and  compare  his  lot  with  that  of  his 
military  ancestors  he  will  think  himself 
fortunate. 

When  we  consider  the  position  of  the 
civilian,  who  may  find  his  country  the 
theatre  of  future  wars,  we  wish  we  could 
think  his  prospects  equally  hopeful. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
statistics  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  a 
country  which  is  overrun  by  an  invading 
army.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  agricul- 
tural losses  .alone  sustained  by  France  in 
1870-1  h.ave  been  estimated  at  one  hun- 
tired  and  seventy  million'  pounds.  It 
would  be  difficult  enough  to  ascertain  the 
loss  in  worldly  goods  represented  by  this 
vast  sum  ; but  who  could  c.alculate  its 
equivalent  in  sorrow,  misery,  starvation, 
disea.se,  and  death  in  all  its  various  and 
most  fearful  shafies  ? W'c  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  sufferings  of  the  civil- 
ian in  war  c.all  more  loudly  for  sympathy 
th.an  those  of  the  soldier;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  none  to  hear.  -As 
long  .as  the  civilian  is  merely  an  ac- 
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cessory  in  tlie  picture  of  which  the 
soldier  is  the  foreground,  so  long  must  he 
sufler  comparatively  unnoticed.  A dead 
soldier  is  buried,  a wounded  one  removed 
easily  enough,  their  wants  are  soon 
provided  for ; but  a ruined  and  deva.s- 
tated  home  cannot  be  restored,  and  its 
scattered  inhabitants  collected  in  any  ap- 
preciable time,  perhaps  never.  Some- 
times, too,  the  unhappy  civilian,  goaded 
to  madness  at  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
him,  seizes  arms  and  joins  with  the  fury 
of  despair  in  the  defence  of  his  village 
or  farm-house,  as  .it  Bazeilles  and  Chat- 
eaudun,  thereby  giving  to  his  enemies  a 
fresh  handle,  which  they  never  fail  to 
use,  for  increased  exactions  and  further 
severity.  The  brevity  of  modern  cam- 
paigns. which  have  so  materially  benefit- 
ed the  soldier,  produce  no  mitig.ition  for 
the  invaded  country,  for  what  is  gained 
in  time  is  lost  in  the  numbers  and  rapid- 
ity of  modern  armies. 

There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  pos- 
sibility of  modifying  the  position  of  the 
inhabitants  of  .in  invaded  country.  All, 
then,  that  can  be  done  is  to  confine  the 
area  of  operations  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
tendency  of  modern  warfare  is  in  this 
direction — that  nations  will  in  future  en- 
deavor to  fight  their  battles  .ind  finish 
their  quarrels  nearer  to  their  frontiers 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Time  was  when  a country  might  be 
invaded  and  half  of  it  overrun  and  oc- 
cupied while  the  other  half  remained  al- 
most in  ignorance  ; but  we  have  chang- 
ed all  that.  All  parts  of  a civilised  coun- 
try arc  now  so  closely  connected  by  com- 
merce, travel,  and  intercommunication 
of  every  sort,  intelligence  is  so  rapidly 
and  widely  diffused,  that  when  an  inva- 
sion takes  place  every  one  knows,  and, 
what  is  more,  every  one  feels.  It  has 
already  been  observed  how  terrible  a 
visitation  is  the  presence  of  a hostile  ar- 
my. Modern  armies  are  not  now  small 
fractions  of  the  population  whence  they 
are  drawn  ; they  represent,  in  fact  are, 
whole  nations  in  arms.  .After  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
losses  she  had  suffered  in  the  campaign, 
C.crmany  had  800,000  men  on  French 


soil.  .A  comparison  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  this  host.  On  Octo- 
ber i6,  1813,  there  were  assembled  for 
the  battle  of  I.eipsic  the  military  strength 
of  three  empires  and  three  kingdoms, 
yet  the  total  capitation  of  the  forces 
was  less  than  one  half  of  the  number 
above  mentioned. 

The  national  character  of  modern 
warfare  being  admitted,  a result  once  es- 
tablished will  generally  be  decisive  for 
the  war  in  which  it  occurs ; and  should 
be  considered  so,  for  national  superiority 
is  of  a kind  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  or 
set  aside.  .Austria  saw  this  in  1866,  and 
accepted  the  hard  and  bitter  truth  in 
time  to  save  herself.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  France  had  she  done  the 
same.  The  triumph  of  Germany  in 
1870  was  no  mere  military  triumph, 
but  a national  triumph,  due  to  causes 
in  accordance  with  which  nations  rise 
and  fall.  What  France  wanted  after 
Sedan  was  a head  clear  enough  to  per- 
ceive this,  and  a hand  strong  enough  to 
apply  the  only  remedy,  .peace  at  any 
price.  The  writing  was  on  the  wall, 
traced  in  characters  of  blood  .and  fire, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  read  it.  The 
only  effect  of  her  protracted  resistance 
was  to  place  her  more  and  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  prolong 
almost  indefinitely  the  period  that  must 
elapse  before  she  can  renew  the  struggle. 

T'he  moral  of  this  is,  that  nations 
should  keep  their  armies  on  the  princi- 
ple of  sudden  expansion  and  mobilisa- 
tion, ready  to  throw  every  man,  every 
horse,  and  every  gun  on  the  frontier,  for 
there  and  there  only  should  the  battle 
be  fought.  And  this  is  what  is  actually 
being  done.  The  next  war  between  two 
leading  powers  will  probably  see  even 
the  celerity  of  1870  outstripped  as  re- 
gards preparation,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  civilian  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
struggle  may  be  fought  at  or  near  the 
frontier.  Then,  although  the  condition 
of  those  residing  on  the  spot  will  be  no 
better,  the  devastation  will  be  confined 
to  a smaller  area.  More  than  this  it  is 
at  present  impossible  to  hope  for. — Fra- 
ser's Magazine. 
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A BABY  joy  is  awake  in  my  heart, 

And  flutters  her  wings  in  song; 

For  now  the  wintry  winds  depart, 

And  summer  days  are  long. 

The  woods  that  late  were  cold  and  bare, 
With  jocund  babble  ring ; 

Slides  on  still  fans  adown  the  air 
A bird  too  glad  to  sing. 

O buoyant  air!  O joyous  air! 

You  thrill  the  w'eary  throng, 

As  rhythmical  with  music  rare, 

And  filled  with  sunlight  everywhere. 

You  touch  our  lips  with  song. 


II. 

O love,  sweet  love,  must  I weep  in  a lonely  room  ? 

O heart,  sweet  heart,  is  there  never  a throb  for  me  ? 
Spring  flowers  enow  in  meadow  and  hedgerow  bloom. 
And  a slow  soft  light  creeps  over  the  sombre  sea : 

It  is  time  for  the  goddess  to  wake, — 
Aphroditd!  Aphrodite! 

It  is  time  to  arise  from  the  foam; 

Awake,  awake ! 

And  go  to  my  darling’s  home. 

O born  of  the  foam,  step  light  on  thy  rosy  feet. 

When  night  is  still  and  there’s  never  a one  to  hear ; 
Stand  where  her  window  glints  in  the  desolate  street, 
And  whisper  low  to  my  love  that  her  lover  is  near ; 

It  is  time  for  my  darling  to  wake, — 

Aphroditt*!  Aphrodite! 

It  is  time  for  my  darling  to  love; 

Awake,  awake ! 

.\nd  tell  her  I die  for  love. 

O love,  my  love,  what  will  I not  dare  for  thee .’ 

Shall  I dive  deep  down  in  the  pitiless  sea  for  a gem  ? 
Shall  I bring  the  tiger’s  skin  for  a girl  in  glee. 

To  sweep  as  she  dances  on  with  her  garment’s  hem .’ 

I am  mad  for  a girl’s  grey  eyes, — 

Aphrodite ! Aphrodite ! 

It  is  time  to  awake  from  the  foam. 

It  is  time  to  arise. 

And  go  to  my  darling's  home. 


III. 

She  is  fair  and  she  is  young. 

As  sc  many  maids  have  been. 

As  so  many  bards  have  sung. 

When  in  spring  the  world  was  green  : 
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Ah,  how  oft  have  poets  sting 
That  a girl  was  fair  and  young! 

Shall  I then  sing.’ 

No,  no,  no,  no,  no ! 

I.a3ve's  a silly  thing. 

And  comes  and  goes  with  Spring. 

She  is  young  and  she  is  fair — 

Many  a maid  is  fair  as  she : 

A painter  paints  her  yellow  hair — 

Men  have  wrought  more  cunningly 
Brighter  hair  in  Venice  old. 

Hair  which  drained  the  sun  for  gold : 

Shall  I then  try  ? 

No,  no,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Love’s  a summer  sigh. 

And  gone  ere  swallows  fly. 

She  is  fair:  I cannot  tell 
Why  I muse  on  such  a thing — 

Know  no  other  face  so  well. 

And  singing,  swear  I will  not  sing  ; 

Why  can't  I,  as  others  may. 

See  her  pass  and  feel  more  gay .’ 

Shall  1 not  sing 
'I’ra,  la,  la,  la,  la  .’ 

Love’s  a silly  thing. 

And  mars  the  merry  spring.’ 

Bliickuwod's  Magazine. 


WALKING  TOURS. 


It  must  not  be  imagined  that  a walking 
tour,  as  some  would  have  us  fancy,  is 
merely  a better  or  worse  way  of  seeing 
the  country.  There  are  many  ways  of 
seeing  landscape  quite  as  good ; and 
none  more  vivid,  in  spite  of  canting 
dilettantes,  than  from  a railway  train. 
But  landscape  on  a walking  tour  is 
quite  accessory.  He  who  is  indeed 
of  the  brotherhood  does  not  voyage 
in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  but  of 
certain  jolly  humors — of  the  hope  and 
spirit  with  which  the  march  begins  at 
morning,  and  the  peace  and  spiritual 
repletion  of  the  evening's  rest.  He 
cannot  tell  whether  he  puts  his  knapsack 
on,  or  takes  it  off,  with  more  delight.  The 
excitement  of  the  departure  puts  him  in 
key  for  that  of  the  arrival.  Whatever  he 
d^s  is  not  only  a reward  in  itself,  but 
will  be  further  rewarded  in  the  sequel ; 
and  so  pleasure  leads  on  to  pleasure  in 
an  endless  chain.  It  is  this  that  so  few 
can  undersfand ; they  will  either  be 
always  lounging,  or  always  at  five  miles 
New  Series. — VoL.  XXIV.,  No.  2 


an  hour ; they  do  not  play  off  the  one 
against  the  other,  prepare  all  day  for  the 
evening,  and  all  evening  for  the  next 
day.  -And,  above  all,  it  is  here  that  your 
over-walker  fails  of  comprehension.  His 
heart  rises  against  those  who  drink  their 
curacoa  in  litjueur  glasses,  when  he  him- 
self can  swill  it  in  a brown  John.  He  will 
hot  believe  that  the  flavor  is  more  deli- 
cate in  the  smaller  dose.  He  will  not 
believe  that  to  walk  this  unconscionable 
distance  is  merely  to  stupify  and  brutalise 
himself,  and  come  to  his  inn,  at  night, 
with  a sort  of  frost  on  his  five  wits,  and 
a starless  night_of  darkness  in  his  spirit. 
Not  for  him  the  mild  luminous  evening 
of  the  temperate  walker ! He  has  noth- 
ing left  of  man  but  a physical  need  for 
bedtime  and  a double  nightcap ; and 
even  his  pipe,  if  he  be  a smoker,  will  be 
savorless  and  disenchanted.  It  is  the 
fate  of  such  an  one  to  take  twice  as 
much  trouble  as  is  needed  to  obtain  hap- 
piness, and  miss  the  happiness  in  the 
end ; he  is  the  man  of  the  proverb,  in 
12 
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short,  who  goes  farther  and  fares 
worse. 

Now,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  a walk- 
ing tour  should  be  gone  u])on  alone.  If 
you  go  in  a company,  or  even  in  pairs,  it 
is  no  longer  a walking  tour  in  anything 
but  name  ; it  is  something  else  and  more 
in  the  nature  of  a picnic.  It  should  be 
gone  upon  alone,  because  freedom  is  of 
the  essence  ; because  you  should  be  able 
to  stop  and  go  on,  and  follow  this  way 
or  that,  as  the  freak  takes  you ; and  be- 
cause you  must  have  your  own  pace,  and 
neither  trot  alongside  a champion  walk- 
er, nor  mince  in  time  with  a girl.  And 
then  you  must  be  open  to  all  impressions 
and  let  your  thoughts  take  color  from 
wh.it  you  see.  You  should  be  .is  a pipe 
for  any  wind  to  play  upon.  “ I cannot 
see  the  wit,”  says  Hazlitt,  “of  walking 
and  t.ilking  at  the  same  time.  When  I 
am  in  the  country  I wish  to  vegetate  like 
the  country.”  Which  is  the  gist  of  all 
that  c.in  be  said  ui>on  the  matter. 
There  should  be  no  cackle  of  voices  at 
your  elbow,  to  jar  on  the  meditative 
silence  of  the  morning.  .<\nd  so  long  as 
a man  is  reasoning  he  cannot  surrender 
himself  to  that  fine  intoxication  that 
comes  of  much  motion  in  the  open  air, 
that  begins  in  a sort  of  dazzle  and  slug- 
gishness of  the  brain,  and  ends  in  a 
jicare  that  passes  comprehension. 

During  the  first  day  or  so  of  any  tour 
there  are  moments  of  bitterness,  when 
the  traveller  feels  more  th.in  coldly 
towards  his  knajisack,  when  he  is  half  in 
.1  mind  to  throw  it  bodily  over  the  hedge 
and,  like  Christian  on  a similar  occasion, 
“ give  three  leaps  and  go  on  singing.” 
And  yet  it  soon  acquires  a property  of 
easiness.  It  becomes  magnetic ; the 
spirit  of  the  journey  enters  into  it.  .\nd 
no  sooner  have  you  pa.ssed  the  straps 
over  your  shoulder  than  the  lees  of  sleep 
are  cleared  from  you,  you  pull  yourself 
together  with  a shake,  and  fall  at  once 
into  your  stride.  And  surely,  of  all 
.possible  moods,  this,  in  which  a man 
takes  the  road,  is  the  best.  Of  course, 
if  he  will  keep  thinking  of  his  anxieties, 
if  he  tvill  open  the  merchant  .Miudah's 
chest  and  walk  arm-in-arm  with  the  hag 
— why,  wherever  he  is,  and  whether  he 
walk  hast  or  slow,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  not  be  happy.  .*\nd  so  much  the 
more  shame  to  himself  ! There  are  per- 
haps thirty  men  setting  forth  at  that  same 


hour,  and  I would  lay  a large  wager 
there  is  not  another  dull  face  among  the 
thirty.  It  would  be  a fine  thing  to  follow, 
in  a coat  of  darkness,  one  after  another 
of  these  wayfarers,  some  summer  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  few  miles  upon  the 
road.  This  one,  who  walks  fast,  with  a 
keen  look  in  his  eyes,  is  all  concentrated 
in  his  own  mind  ; he  is  up  .at  his  loom, 
weaving  .and  weaving,  to  set  the  land- 
scape to  words.  This  one  peers  about, 
as  he  goes,  among  the  grasses  ; he  waits 
by  the  canal  to  watch  the  dragon-flies  ; 
he  le.ans  on  the  gate  of  the  pasture,  and 
c.annot  look  enough  upon  the  complacent 
kine.  And  here  comes  another,  talking, 
laughing,  and  gesticulating  to  himself. 
His  f.ace  changes  from  time  to  time,  as 
indignation  flashes  from  his  eyes  or 
anger  clouds  his  forehead.  He  is  com- 
posing articles,  delivering  orations,  and 
conducting  the  most  impassioned  inter- 
views, by  the  way.  A little  farther  on, 
and  it  is  as  like  as  not  he  will  begin  to 
sing.  And  well  for  him,  supposing  him 
to  be  no  great  master  in  that  art,  if  he 
stumble  .across  no  stolid  peasant  at  a 
corner ; for,  on  such  an  occasion,  I 
scarcely  know  which  is  the  more  troub- 
led, or  whether  it  is  worse  to  suffer  the 
confusion  of  your  troubadour  or  the 
unfeigned  alarm  of  your  clown.  A se- 
dentary population,  accustomed,  besides, 
to  the  strange  mechanical  bearing  of  the 
common  tramp,  can  in  no  wise  explain  to 
itself  the  gaiety  of  these  passers  by.  I 
knew  one  man  who  w.as  arrested  ns  a run- 
away lunatic,  because,  although  a full- 
grown  person  with  a red  beard,  he 
skipped  as  he  went  like  a child.  .And  you 
would  be  astonished  if  I were  to  tell  you 
all  the  grave  and  learned  he.ads  who 
have  confessed  to  me  that,  when  on 
walking  tours,  they  s.mg — and  sang  very- 
ill — and  had  a pair  of  red  ears  when,  as 
described  above,  the  inauspicious  peas- 
.ant  plumped  into  their  arms  from  round 
a corner.  .And  here,  lest  you  should 
think  I am  exaggerating,  is  Hazlitt’s  own 
confession,  from  his  essay  On  Goins;  a 
Journey,  which  is  so  good  that  there 
should  be  a tax  levied  on  all  who  have 
not  read  it : — 

“ Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my 
head,”  says  he,  “ and  the  green  turf 
beneath  my  feet,  a winding  ro.ad  before 
me,  and  a three  hours’  march  to  dinner 
— and  then  to  thinking  ! It  is  hard  if  I 
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cannot  start  some  game  on  these  lone 
heaths.  I laugh,  I run,  I leap,  I sing  for 
joy." 

' Bravo ! After  that  adventure  of  my 
friend  with  the  policeman,  you  would 
not  have  cared,  would  you,  to  publish 
that  in  the  first  person  ? liut  we  have 
no  bravery  now-a-days,  and,  even  in 
books,  must  all  pretend  to  be  as  dull  and 
foolish  as  our  neighbors.  It  was  not  so 
with  Haalitt.  And  notice  how  learned 
he  is  (as,  indeed,  throughout  the  essay) 
in  the  theory  of  walking  tours.  He  is 
none  of  your  athletic  men  in  purple 
stockings,  who  walk  their  fifty  miles  a 
day;  three  hours'  march  is  his  ideal. 
.And  then  he  must  have  a winding  road, 
the  epicure ! 

A’et  there  is  one  thing  I object  to  in 
these  words  of  his,  one  thing  in  the 
great  master's  practice  that  seems  to  me 
not  wholly  wise.  I do  not  approve  of 
that  leaping  and  running.  Both  of  these 
hurry  the  respiration  ; they  both  shake 
up  the  brain  out  of  its  glorious  open-air 
confusion ; and  they  both  break  the 
pace.  U neven  walking  is  not  so  agree- 
able to  the  body,  and  it  distracts  and 
irritates  the  mind.  AVhereas,  when  once 
ycu  have  fallen  into  an  equable  stride,  it 
requires  no  conscious  thought  from  you 
to  keep  it  up,  and  yet  it  prevents  you 
from  thinking  earnestly  of  anything  else. 
Like  knitting,  like  the  work  of  a copying 
clerk,  it  gradually  neutralises  and  sets  to 
sleep  the  serious  activity  of  the  mind. 
We  can  think  of  this  or  that,  lightly  and 
laughingly,  as  a child  thinks,  or  as  we 
think  in  a morning  doze  ; we  can  make 
puns  or  puzzle  out  acrostics,  and  trifle  in 
a thousand  ways  with  words  and  rhymes  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  honest  rvork,  when 
we  come  to  gather  ourselves  together  for 
an  effort,  we  may  sound  the  trumpet  as 
loud  and  as  long  as  we  please  ; the  great 
barons  of  the  mind  will  not  rally  to  the 
standard,  but  sit,  each  one,  at  home, 
warming  his  hands  over  his  own  fire  and 
brooding  on  his  own  private  thought ! 

In  the  course  of  a day's  walk, you  see, 
there  is  much  variance  in  the  mood. 
From  the  exhilaration  of  the  start,  to  the 
happy  phlegm  of  the  arrival,  the  change 
is  certainly  great.  As  the  day  goes  on 
the  traveller  moves  from  the  one  extreme 
towards  the  other.  He  becomes  more  and 
more  incorporated  with  the  material 
landscape,  and  the  open-air  drunkenness 


grows  upon  him  with  great  strides,  until 
he  posts  along  the  road,  and  sees  every- 
thing about  him,  as  in  a cheerful  dream. 
The  first  is  certainly  brighter,  but  the 
second  stage  is  the  more  peaceful.  A 
man  does  not  make  so  many  articles 
towards  the  end,  nor  does  he  laugh 
aloud  ; but  the  purely  animal  pleasures, 
the  sense  of  physical  well-being,  the  de- 
light of  every  inhalation,  of  every  time 
the  muscles  tighten  down  the  thigh,  con- 
sole him  for  the  absence  of  the  others, 
and  bring  him  to  his  destination  still 
content. 

Nor  must  I forget  to  say  a word  on 
biv'ouacs.  You  come  to  a milestone  on  a 
hill,  or  some  place  where  deep  ways  meet 
under  trees ; and  ofl  goes  the  knapsack, 
and  down  you  sit  to  smoke  a pipe  in  the 
shade.  You  sink  into  yourself,  and  the 
birds  come  round  and  look  at  you  ; and 
your  smoke  dissipates  upon  the  after- 
noon under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  ; 
and  the  sun  lies  warm  upon  your  feet, 
and  the  cool  air  visits  your  neck  and 
turns  aside  your  open  shirt.  If  you  are 
not  happy,  you  must  have  an  evil  con- 
science. You  may  dally  as  long  as  you 
like  by  the  roadside.  It  is  almost  as  if 
the  millennium  were  arrived,  when  we 
shall  throw  our  clocks  and  watches  over 
the  housetop,  and  remember  times  and 
sea.sons  no  more.  Not  to  keep  hours  for 
a lifetime  i.s,  I was  going  to  say,  to  live- 
for  ever.  You  have  no  idea,  unless  you 
have  tried  it,  how  endlessly  long  is  a 
summer's  day,  that  you  measure  out 
only  by  hunger,  and  bring  to  an  end  only 
when  you  are  drowsy.  I know  a village 
where  there  are  hardly  any  clocks,  where 
no  one  knows  more  of  the  days  of  the 
week  than  by  a sort  of  instinct  for  the 
Fete  on  Sundays,  and  where  only  one- 
person  can  tell  you  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  she  is  generally  wrong  ; and 
if  people  were  aware  how  slow  Time 
journeyed  in  that  village,  and  what  arm- 
fuls of  spare  hours  he  gives,  over  and 
above  the  bargain,  to  its  wise  inhabitants,. 
I believe  there  would  be  a stampede  out 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  and  a vari- 
ety of  large  towns,  where  the  clocks  lose 
their  heads,  and  shake  the  hours  out  each 
one  faster  than  the  other,  as  though  they 
were  all  in  a wager.  And  all  these  fool- 
ish pilgrims  would  each  bring  his  own 
misery  along  with  him,  in  a watch-pocket !’ 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  there  were  no  clocks. 
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.ind  watches  in  the  much-vaunted  days 
before  the  flood.  It  follows  of  course, 
there  were  no  appointments,  and  punctu- 
ality was  not  yet  thought  upon.  “ Though 
ye  take  from  a covetous  man  all  his 
treasure,”  says  Milton,  ” he  has  yet  one 
jewel  left ; ye  cannot  deprive  him  of  his 
covetousness.”  And  so  I would  say  of  a 
modern  man  of  business,  you  may  do 
what  you  will  for  him,  put  him  in  Eden, 
give  him  the  eli.xir  of  life — he  has  still  a 
flaw  at  heart,  he  still  has  his  business  hab- 
its. Now,  there  is  no  time  when  business 
habits  are  more  mitigated  than  on  a 
walking  lour.  And  so  during  these  halts, 
as  I sa)',  you  will  feel  almost  free. 

But  it  is  at  night,  and  after  dinner,  that 
the  best  hour  comes.  There  are  no  such 
pipes  to  be  smoked  as  those  that  follow 
a good  d.ay’s  march  ; the  flavor  of  the 
tobacco  is  a thing  to  be  remembered,  it 
is  so  dry  and  aromatic,  so  full  and  so 
fine.  If  you  wind  up  the  evening  with 
grog,  you  will  own  there  was  never  such 
grog  ; at  every  sip  a jocund  tranquillity 
spreads  about  your  limbs,  and  sits  easily 
in  your  heart.  If  you  read  a book — and 
you  will  never  do  so  save  by  fits  and  starts 
— you  find  the  language  strangely  racy 
and  harmonious ; words  t.ake  a new 
meaning  ; single  sentences  possess  the  ear 
for  half  an  hour  together  ; and  the  writer 
endears  himself  to  you,  at  every  page,  by 
the  nicest  coincidence  of  sentiment.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  a book  you  had 
written  yourself  in  a dream  ! To  all  we 
have  read  on  such  occasions  we  look 
back  with  special  favor,  “ It  was  on 
the  loth  of  April,  1798,”  says  Hazlitt, 
with  amorous  precision,  “ that  I sat  down 
to  a volume  of  the  new  H^loise,  at  the 
Inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a bottle  of  sherry 
and  a cold  chicken.”  I should  wish  to 
<[Uote  more,  for  though  we  arc  mighty 
fine  fellows  now-a-d.ays,  we  cannot  write 
like  Hazlitt.  .And,  talking  of  that,  a 
volume  of  Hazlitt’s  essays  would  be  a 
■ capital  pocket-book  on  such  a journey ; 
so  would  a volume  of  Heine's  songs;  and 
for  Tristram  Shamiy  1 can  pledge  a fair 
•experience. 

If  the  evening  be  fine  and  warm,  there 
is  nothing  better  in  life  than  to  lounge 
before  the  inn  door  in  the  sunset,  or 
dean  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  to 
watch  the  weeds  and  the  quick  fishes. 
It  is  then,  if  ever,  that  you  taste  Joviality 
to  the  full  significance  of  that  audacious 


word.  Your  muscles  are  so  .agreeably 
slack,  you  feel  so  clean  and  so  strong 
and  so  idle,  that  whether  you  move  or 
sit  still,  whatever  you  do  is  done  with 
pride  and  a kingly  sort  of  pleasure.  You 
fall  in  talk  with  anyone,  wise  or  foolish, 
drunk  or  sober.  And  it  seems  as  if  a 
hot  walk  purged  you,  more  than  of  any- 
thing else,  of  all  narrowness  and  pride, 
.and  left  curiosity  to  play  its  part  freely, 
as  in  a child  or  a man  of  science.  A'ou 
lay  aside  all  your  own  hobbies,  to  watch 
provincial  humors  develope  themselves 
before  you,  now  as  a laughable  farce,  and 
now  grave  and  beautiful  like  an  old  tale. 

Or  perhaps  you  are  left  to  your  own 
company  for  the  night,  and  surly  weather 
imprisons  you  bv  the  fire.  You  nmy  re- 
member how  Bums,  numbering  past 
pleasures,  dwells  upon  the  hours  when 
he  has  been  “ happy  thinking.”  It  is  a 
phrase  that  may  well  perplex  a poor 
modern,  girt  about  on  every  side  by 
clocks  and  chimes,  .and  haunted,  even 
at  night,  by  flaming  dial  plates.  For  we 
are  all  so  busy,  and  have  so  many  far-ofl 
projects  to  realise,  and  castles  in  the  fire 
to  turn  into  solid  habitable  mansions  on 
a gravel  soil,  that  we  can  find  no  time 
for  pleasure  trips  into  the  Land  of 
Thought  and  among  the  Hills  of  Vani- 
ty. Changed  times,  indeed,  when  we 
must  sit  all  night,  beside  the  fire,  with 
folded  hands  ; and  a changed  world  for 
most  of  us,  when  we  find  we  can  pass 
the  hours  without  discontent,  and  be 
happy  thinking.  We  are  in  such  haste 
to  be  doing,  to  be  writing,  to  be  gather- 
ing ge.ir,  to  make  our  voice  audible  a 
moment  in  the  derisive  silence  of  eter- 
nity, that  we  forget  that  one  thing,  of 
which  these  are  but  the  parts — namely, 
to  live.  We  fall  in  love,  we  drink  hard, 
we  run  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth  like 
frightened  sheep.  And  now  you  are  to 
ask  yourself  if,  when  all  is  done,  you 
would  not  have  been  better  to  sit  by  the 
fire  at  home,  and  be  happy  thinking. 
To  sit  still  and  contemplate, — to  re- 
member the  f.aces  of  women  without  de- 
sire, to  be  pleased  by  the  great  deeds  of 
men  without  envy,  to  be  everything  and 
everywhere  in  sympathy,  and  yet  content 
to  remain  where  and  what  you  are — is 
not  this  to  know  both  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, and  to  dwell  with  happiness  ? After 
all,  it  is  not  they  who  carry  flags,  but 
they  who  look  upon  it  from  a private 
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chamber,  who  have  the  fun  of  the  pro- 
cession. .And  once  you  are  at  that,  you 
are  in  the  very  humor  of  all  social 
heresy.  It  is  no  time  for  shuffling,  or 
for  big,  empty  words.  II  you  ask  your- 
self what  you  mean  by  fame,  riches,  or 
learning,  the  answer  is  far  to  seek  ; and 
you  go  back  into  that  kingdom  of  light 
imaginations,  which  seems  so  vain  in 
the  eyes  of  Philistines  perspiring  after 
wealth,  and  so  momentous  to  those 
who  are  stricken  with  the  disproportions 
of  the  world,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  gi- 
gantic stars,  cannot  stop  to  split  differ- 
ences between  two  degrees  of  the  in- 
finitesimally small,  such  as  a tobacco 
pipe  or  the  Roman  Empire,  a million  of 
money  or  a fiddle-stick's  end. 


You  lean  from  the  window,  your  last 
pipe  reeking  whitely  into  the  darkness, 
your  body  Rill  of  delicious  pains,  your 
mind  enthroned  in  the  seventh  circle  of 
content ; when  suddenly  the  mood 
changes,  the  weathercock  goes  about, 
and  you  a.sk  yourself  one  question  more  : 
whether,  for  the  interval,  you  have  been 
the  wisest  philosopher  or  the  most  egre- 
gious of  donkeys  ? Human  e.xperience 
is  not  yet  able  to  reply  : but  at  least  you 
have  had  a fine  moment,  and  looked 
down  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  .-\nd  whether  it  was  wise  or 
foolish,  to-morrow’s  travel  will  carry 
you,  body  and  mind,  into  some  different 
parish  of  the  infinite. — Cornhill  Maga- 
zine. 
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Chapter  XXXVI. 

Kate  was  astir  early  next  day,  and 
having  settled  her  landlady’s  claims, 
started  away  to  deposit  her  luggage  at 
the  station  before  calling  on  Mr.  Wall. 
She  also  posted  a little  note  for  Galbraith 
—very  short,  saying  good-bye  kindly, 
decidedly.  “ Hut  where  is  the  use  of 
my  decision  she  reflected.  “ He  is  so 
obstinate,  that  unless  he  chooses  to  give 
me  up  of  his  own  accord,  he  will  come 
down  to  Pierstoffe  again  ! I trust  I have 
impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that 
it  is  useless  to  think  of  me.  I would 
not  for  any  consideration  do  him  an 
atom  more  mischief  than  1 can  help.” 
■K%  she  thought,  how  clearly  she  saw  him 
as  he  looked  across  the  table  at  her  the 
evening  before,  and  felt  again  the  thrill 
his  eyes  had  sent  through  her,  she  was 
quite  glad  to  reach  Mr.  Wall's  office, 
that  she  might  get  rid  of  the  haunting 
idea  of  Hugh  Galbraith. 

Mr.  Wall  had  nothing  different  to  say 
from  the  day  before.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  bearing  of  the  evidence 
he  had  been  studying.  Still,  the  want 
of  some  connecting  link,  the  doubt  as  to 
whom  he  .should  first  attack,  made  him 
hesitate.  So  the  result  of  Kate’s  inter- 
view with  the  cautious  lawyer  was  the 
same  .as  before.  Nothing  was  to  be 


done  till  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Reed. 

“ By-the-way,  Mrs.  Travers,”  said  Mr. 
Wall,  as  she  w.as  about  to  take  leave  of 
him,  “ I wish  you  would  let  me  h.ave 
your  version  of  the  quarrel  or  disagree- 
ment between  yourself  and  Mr.  Travers, 
of  which  Ford,  as  well  as  I remember, 
made  a good  deal  at  the  time  we  were 
discussing  this  unfortunate  will,  and  its 
possible  cause.” 

“ Did  Ford  make  a good  de.il  of  it 
she  replied,  looking  at  him  earnestly. 
“ It  was  a trifle,  but  an  unpleasant  one. 
At  the  time  of  my  old  friend  and  bene- 
factor Mr.  Lee’s  death,  I knew  that  his 
grand-daughter,  my  former  playfellow, 
was  left  in  sore  need.  I sent  her  a sum 
of  money,  which  I could  well  spare  from 
my  ample  allowance,  but  I did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  inform  my  husband. 
Her  letter  acknowledging  it  fell  into 
Mr.  Travers’s  hands,  and  he  was  more 
annoj'ed  than  I could  have  expected. 
He  was  ill  and  querulous.  I fear  I was 
not  as  patient  as  I ought  to  have  been. 
He  spoke  to  me  as  he  never  spoke  be- 
fore or  since — as  I would  rather  not  re- 
member. Unfortunately  Mr.  Ford  was 
waiting  in  the  back  drawing-room  to  see 
Mr.  Travers,  while  this  took  place, — not 
with  closed  doors,  I regret  to  say.  He 
overheard,  and  presumed  afterwards  to 
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remind  me  of  it.  That  is  the  whole 
story,  and  pray  remember,  that  for  up- 
wards of  nine  months  after  that  occur- 
rence I was  Mr.  Travers's  constant, 
trusted  companion.  Believe  me,  Toid 
has  his  own  object  for  dwelling  on  such 
a trifle.” 

“ Then  do  you  imagine  Ford  had  any 
hand  in  substituting  this  present  will  for 
the  tnte  one  ?" 

“ I do." 

“ Very  extraordinary,  very  ! A rather 
groundless  suspicion,  it  seems  to  me. 
Vv'hy  do  you  suspect  him  ?" 

“ Because  I think  he  wished  to  injure 
me.” 

“ Injure  you  ! I never  saw  a man 
more  indignant  than  he  was  at  the  in- 
justice done  you  !” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Wall,  you  must  hear  Tom 
Reed  on  that  subject ; you  will  accept 
his  opinion  more  readily  than  mine.” 

“ I think  I always  respect  your  opin- 
ion. But  you  have  not  told  me  every- 
thing about  the  quarrel  ? It  is  so  hard 
sometimes  to  get  hold  of  real  facts.” 

“ Do  you  imagine  I pervert  them 
asked  Kate,  as  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  say  good-bye. 

“ No,  no,”  returned  the  lawyer,  taking 
it  cordially.  He  was  always  won  over 
to  her  by  a personal  interview,  although 
in  her  absence  the  old  indignation  and 
wrath  against  her,  for  having  fooled  his 
friend  and  client,  would  assert  itself. 
“ I have  your  address,  but  I confess  it 
goes  against  me  to  write  to  you  under 
your  false  name ” 

Home,  if  one’s  abiding  place  deserves 
that  name,  is  very  sweet.  Warm  and 
tender  was  the  welcome  which  awaited 
Mrs.  Temple  (the  name  seemed  quite 
natural  to  her  when  she  reached  I’ier- 
stoflc).  It  was  closing  time  when  she 
arrived ; and  as  she  had  kept  up  the 
fiction  even  to  herself,  that  Mr.  Wall 
might  have  changed  his  mind,  .and  asked 
her  to  remain  in  town,  she  had  not  writ- 
ten to  announce  her  return. 

When,  therefore,  she  opened  the  par- 
lor door,  Fanny  gave  a small  shriek  of 
joy  and  surprise,  darting  forward  to  hug 
her  heartily ; then  Mills  came  in,  full 
of  motherly  thought  for  her  probable 
needs  of  food  and  rest  and  warmth,  as  the 
weather  was  damp  and  raw.  Kate  felt 
all  the  power  that  springs  from  our  so- 


cial instincts — the  strength  and  wisdom 
and  Self-control,  and  all  goodness  to 
which  love  and  sympathy  help  us.  She 
felt  she  could  face  her  destiny,  whatever 
it  might  be,  with  double,  nay  treble 
courage  and  constancy  here  in  her  fort- 
ress of  home,  and  hearts  dependent 
on  her,  than  she  could  in  the  solitude 
of  London,  where  her  one  companion 
was  becoming  too  necessary. 

“ Oh,  Kate,  dear  ! How  delightful 
to  have  you  back  again ! 1 felt  so 

wretched  when  there  was  no  letter  from 
you  this  morning.  I fancied  all  sorts  of 
things  except  your  coming  back.  I am 
sure  you  have  been  worried  to  death.  I 
declare  you  look  quite  pale  and  thin.” 

“ I have  been  worried.  Fan.” 

“ Now  here  is  some  nice  buttered 
toast ; you  must  be  perfectly  dying  for  a 
cup  of  tea ! When  you  have  taken  it, 
you  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell 
me  everything.  I never  knew  anything 
half  so  extraordinary  and  romantic  as 
your  meeting  Hugh  Galbraith.  Have 
you  had  any  news  of  the  purse  ? No  ! 
I am  afraid  it  is  gone  1 And  what  did 
Mr.  Wall  say  } I never  liked  him,  he  is 
such  a stiff  old  thing.  Oh,  by-the-way, 
I had  such  a nice  long  letter  from  Tom  ; 
it  came  by  the  midday  delivery.  He 
hopes  to  be  in  London  on  Wednesday 
morning,  but  he  will  be  so  busy  that  he 
fears  he  cannot  come  down  for  a week  to 
see  me — I mean  us.  -And,  do  you  know, 
he  comes  back  chief  editcr.” 

“ I suppose  so ; and  wants  to  install  a 
commandet-in-chief  as  soon  as  possible. 
Eh,  Fanny  ?" 

“ Oh,  he  must  not  be  in  a hurry,”  sau- 
cily. “ And,  Kate,  do  you  know,  I had 
a visit  from  that  dreadful  man  to-day  !” 
Is  it  possible  !” 

“ Yes.  I felt  frightened  to  death  ; 
but  I shan’t  mind  now’  you  are  here.  1 
was  dusting  the  shelves  about  ten  o’clock, 
when  I heard  the  door  bell  ring  violent- 
ly, as  if  the  door  had  been  pushed  open 
with  great  force,  and  when  I turned 
round  there  was  my  gentleman,  looking 
a shade  more  horrible  than  before  !” 

“ How  curious  ! What  did  he  say  f" 
“ Oh,  he  asked  me  how  I was,  and  said 
I looked  as  lovely  as  the  flowers  in  May. 
Then  he  laughed  so  impudently,  and 
said,  ‘ Is  the  missis  at  home  ? ' And  I 
said,  very  dignified,  ‘ Do  you  mean  Mrs. 
T’emple  ? ’ ‘ Exactly,  precisely  ; Mrs. 
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Temple  ? he  said,  in  a sort  of  mocking 
tone.  ‘ Well,  she  is  away  at  present.’ 
Then  he  asked  when  you  would  be 
back,  and  I said  ‘ I really  could  not  tell.' 
He  seemed  very  anxious  about  that,  and 
said  at  last,  ‘ Do  you  think  she  will  be 
back  next  week  ?’  And  I said  I thought 
you  would.  .And  then  he  took  off  liis 
hat  and  desired  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 
I'cmple.  1 fancied  he  put  a sort  of  em- 
phasis on  your  name.” 

“ You  think  he  did.  Fan  ! Depend 
upon  it,  then,  he  knows  me.  Perhaps  he 
wants  me  to  give  him  money  ? I shall 
not  do  that.  If  any  difficulty  arises 
about  my  identity,  I shall  drop  my  dis- 
guise. Yet  I want  to  win  my  cause  first. 
1 want  to  share  with  Hugh  Galbraith 
before  he  knows  he  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  his  landlady. 

“ Poor  Sir  Hugh  1 Did  you  see  him 
again — I mean  after  you  met  him  at 

H r 

“ Oh  yes,  he  came  several  times  about 
my  purse.” 

Fanny  put  her  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  a little  mischievous ; but  she  did 
not  like  to  worry  Kate  just  on  her  return 
home,  especially  as  she  looked  depressed 
and  weary.  So,  with  praiseworthy  self- 
control,  she  kept  silence  for  a few  min- 
utes, hoping  that  Kate  might  unfold 
some  more  of  her  London  adventures, 
.^nd  after  the  revivifying  effect  of  a cup 
of  tea  she  did — that  chapter  at  least 
which  related  to  her  interview  with  Mr. 
Wall.  But  Fanny  listened  in  vain  for 
any  further  scraps  of  information  about 
Hugh  Galbraith.  Kate  named  him  no 
more. 

“ What  an  unsatisfactory  old  wretch 
•Mr.  Wall  is,  to  be  sure  ! ” said  Fanny 
meditatively,  when  Kate  had  finished  her 
recital.  “ I daresay  he  will  create  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  just  to  make  out  that 
he  is  very  clever  to  get  over  them.” 

“ My  success  or  failure  does  not  de- 
[lend  on  Mr.  Wall,”  said  Kate,  pushing 
away  her  cup.  “ I see  myself  how  im- 
I^rfect  my  case  looks  without  some  dis- 
tinct evidence  to  fill  up  the  hiatus.  I 
do  hoi)c  that  man  Trapes  will  reappear. 

I cannot  help  imagining  that  he  has 
something  to  do  with  Ford,  and  can  give 
me  the  information  we  w'ant.” 

Mrs.  Temple  settled  herself  quickly  to 
her  ordinary  routine,  and  was  to  all  ap- 
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pearance  more  absorbed  than  ever  in 
her  business.  P'or  the  various  neigh-  / 
bors  and  customers  who  dropped  in  to 
welcome  her  return,  she  had  a pleasant 
word  of  greeting — a bright,  pointed  an- 
swer. She  bore  the  brunt  of  a heavy 
charge  from  Lady  Styles,  in  line,  as  it 
were,  that  is  unprepared,  and  foiled  her 
ladyship  with  charming  frankness  and 
beautiful  good  breeding. 

“ Well,”  said  Lady  Styles,  towards  the 
end  of  the  encounter,  “ I am  very  glad 
you  are  back.  You  always  know  e.x- 
actly  what  one  wants ; not  that  I have 
any  complaint  to  make  of  this  young 
lady — you  are  all  ladies  now,  you  know. 

She  is  very  attentive,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ; but  there  is  no  one  like  Mrs. 
Temple.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! I wonder  if  you 
will  turn  out  a countess  in  disguise,  my 
dear !” 

“ I am  afraid  not,  even  to  oblige  you. 
Lady  Styles,” 

“ What  has  become  of  that  agreeable 
young  man  I had  tea  with,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha! — the  evening  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's 
leg  was  broken 

” He  is  in  London  as  usual,  I supi>ose.” 

“ Suppose  ! Ah,  my  dear,  that  won’t 
do.  / suppose  one  or  other  of  you  hear 
from  him  every  day.’  Which  is  it?” 

“ Both,”  returned  Kate,  smiling.  “ He 
manages  all  our  business,  and  that  ne- 
cessitates frequent  correspondence.” 

“ .And  has  Sir  Hugh  never  made  his 
appearance  since  ?” 

“ I do  not  think  he  ever  visits  Pier- 
stoffe.” 

“ Well,  so  much  the  better,”  nodding 
her  head  knowingly.  “ He  was  not  at 
all  a proper  sort  of  inmate  for  a hand- 
some young  woman  like  you.  Y'ou  are 
well  rid  of  him.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  a 
scamp  like  his  friend,  my  cousin  Upton. 

He  is  such  a stiff,  stand-off  sort  of  crea- 
ture. I suppose  he  wouldn’t  deign  to 
have  the  weaknesses  of  other  men.  But 
though  Willie  Upton  is  a ‘ raurien,' he 
is  such  a pleasant  fellow,  always  good- 
humored,  always  full  of  fun,  that  I am 
inclined  to  give  him  plenary  absolution. 

I hope  he  will  get  longer  leave,  and  come 
down  to  me  next  week.  He  is  such  a 
help  when  the  house  is  full.  But  he  is 
up  in  town  with  his  chum.  Sir  Hugh  ; 
and  I think  he  wants  me  to  ask  him,  but 
I will  Hoi.  I consider  that  man  Galbraith 
behaved  most  rudely  to  me.  He  refused 
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every  invitntion  I sent  him  ; and  when  I 
took  the  trouble  of  going  u]>stairs  here, 
to  ask  how  he  was  getting  on,  he  was  as 
glum  and  taciturn  as — oh,  as  I don't 
know  what." 

“ Very  rude,  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs. 
Temple  sympathisingly. 

“ I want  two  skeins  of  floss-silk  and 
half  an  ounce  of  wool  to  finish  ground- 
ing that  banner-screen  I bought  here 
last  spring.  There,  my  dear,  match 
that  yellow  and  green  for  me.  Do  you 
know,  Mrs.  Temple,  your  prices  are  very 
high .’  Lady  Eccleston  was  spending  a 
few  days  with  us  (Lord  Eccleston  is  that 
great  Welsh  mine-owner — doesn’t  know 
the  end  of  his  wealth,  they  say ; his 
grandfather  drove  black  bullocks — you 
know  these  long-horned  wild-looking 
creatures — to  the  market-town,  and  nev- 
er W.1S  married,  but  they  don't  mind 
that  in  Wales) ; well.  Lady  Elccleston 
was  telling  me  there  is  a shop  some- 
where in  a street  ofl  Ilolbom  where 
she  can  get  a lovely  pattern  and  the 
wools  to  work  it,  for  five-and-ninepence 
or  five-and-ninepence-halfi)enny  Now 
you  would  charge  eight  or  nine  shillings.” 

‘‘I  should  like  to  see  the  pattern  and 
the  wools,”  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha  ! very  f.air,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Doctor  Slade,  too,  came  to  welcome 
the  fair  widow  back. 

“ Seemed  quite  unnatural  not  to  see 
your  face  in  the  shop  as  I passed  by, 
though  you  have  not  lost  much  by  be- 
ing aw.ay;  bad  weather  b.anished  the  vis- 
itors earlier  than  usual.  There  has  been 
a tremendous  blow-up  at  the  Turners’. 
The  old  man  has  been  very  dissatisfied 
with  the  elegant  Mr.  Joseph.  He  has 
been  away  and  unaccounted  for  on  sev- 
eral occasions  ; but  about  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  ago  a very  fishy-looking  individ- 
ual— a sort  of  betting-man — swaggered 
into  the  shop,  half-drunk,  wanting  Tur- 
ner, junior  ; swore  he  owed  him  money, 
and  struck  the  old  man  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  put  him  out  1 — There’s  been  the 
devil-to-p.ay,  1 can  tell  you.  Poor  Mrs. 
Turner  had  a nervous  attack  through  it, 
and  young  hopeful  has  never  come  back, 
but  I believe  they  know  where  he  is." 

This  and  much  more  gossip  did  the 
r>octor  communicate,  and  then  ob.served 
that  Mrs.  Temple  did  not  look  the  bet- 
ter for  her  trip  to  town — olTcred  to  pre- 


.scribe  for  her,  and,  on  being  smilingly 
refused,  took  his  shirt-frill,  his  ruddy, 
black-eyed  physiognomy,  his  formidable 
white  teeth,  and  long,  l.mk  self  away. 

“ Why,  Fanny  dear,  this  unfortunate 
young  Turner  has  evidently  been 
Trapes’s  attraction,  and  in  some  myste- 
rious way  he  has  recognised  you  !’’  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Temple,  .as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  ‘‘The  plot  is  thickening. 
I feel  so  anxious  about  that  man,  anxious 
to  see  him,  and  yet  fearful.” 

But  though  Kate  thus  upheld  herself 
with  courage  and  composure,  her  heart 
behaved  itself  very  differently.  The 
strained  feeling  of  expectation  and  un- 
rest drove  sleep  from  her  pillow,  and 
her  ordinary  appetite  from  her  meals. 

She  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  to  know 
what  line  of  conduct  Mr.  Wall  and  'I'om 
would  decide  upon  after  their  consulta- 
tion. A few  lines  from  the  latter  had 
announced  his  return,  but  no  more. 
Then  she  felt  surprised,  and  although 
she  did  not  admit  it  even  to  herself,  dis- 
appointed th.it  Galbraith  had  taken  no 
notice  of  her  sudden  dcp.irture,  or  her 
little  note.  It  was  quite  wise  and  pro- 
per of  him  not  to  write  (unless  indeed  he 
h.id  any  tidings  of  her  lost  purse),  but  it 
was  not  exactly  the  style  of  wisdom  she 
should  have  expected  from  him.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  of  course,  consid- 
ering the  struggle  pending  between  them, 
that  G.albraith  should  be  constantly  in 
her  thoughts,  but  it  sometimes  troubled 
her  to  find  how  her  memory  was  haunt- 
ed by  his  voice,  which,  though  deep  and 
harsh,  was  far  from  inexpressive;  by  his 
eyes,  which  she  wondered  she  had  ever 
thought  sombre  and  stern ; by  his  tall, 
gaunt,  but  not  undignified  figure.  How 
much  he  had 'improved  since  he  had 
been  carried  into  her  house,  looking  like 
death — .and,  above  all,  how  fond  he  was 
of  her ! This  crowning  merit  she  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  and  yet  she 
scarcely  knew  the  power  it  gave  him 
over  herself.  To  be  loved — heartily, 
honestly  loved  by  a man  in  whose  mind 
is  no  wavering  or  irresolution  or  calcula- 
tion is,  to  a woman  of  Kate  Travers’s 
calibre,  almost  irresistible,  provided  the 
lover  is  personally  presentable,  and  not 
beneath  her  in  character.  Grateful  and 
loving  by  nature,  she  could  not  underx-alue 
a gift  because  it  was  cast  unreservedly 
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at  her  feet,  as  other  and  lower-class  wo- 
men would,  and  do.  At  first  she  had 
been  startled  and  offended  at  the  abrupt, 
and  she  considered  presumptuous,  man- 
ner in  which  Galbraith  had  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife ; but  the  way  he  had 
borne  her  refusal  had  touched  a sympa- 
thetic cord  in  her  heart,  and  now  their 
long  friendly"  conversations  during  her 
London  loneliness  had  shown  her  there 
was  more  stuff  in  her  enemy  than  she 
had  given  him  credit  for.  He  was  not  a 
cultivated  nor  an  intellectual  man,  but  he 
was  prompt  to  see  his  way  in  whatever 
direction  he  wanted  to  go ; resolute  in 
purpose,  with  a controlled  fire  under  his 
cold  exterior,  that  threatened  not  to  be 
quite  so  easily  managed  as  she  once  im- 
agined. Then  he  was  so  straightfor- 
ward! It  made  her  heart  throb  to  think 
how  he  would  receive  the  intelligence 
that  she  had  to  a certain  e.\tent  played 
him  false,  and  won  his  love  while  she 
was  preparing  to  win  his  fortune  too  ! 

What  would  he  think  of  her  ? If  he 
despised  her,  good-bye  to  love  from  him  ! 
.\nd  though  she  did  not  wish  to  win  it, 
how  could  she  like  to  lose  his  love  ? 
Would  she  ever  find  anything  like  it 
again .’ — so  true,  so  regardless  of  circum- 
stances— the  most  objectionable  that 
could  be  imagined  to  a man  brimful  of 
class  prejudices  as  Hugh  G.ilbraith  w.is 
—and  how  was  she  going  to  reward  his 
affection  ! W'ould  he  permit  her  to  act 
Providence  to  him,  and  restore  with  one 
hand  what  she  took  with  the  other  ? 
‘‘He  must — he  shall  I”  was  generally  the 
conclusion  of  her  reverie. 

But  this  constant  struggle  in  her  heart 
wore  her  spirits,  and  a secret  belief  that 
Oalbraith  would  suddenly  api)ear,  kef)t 
her  on  the  alert.  Still  a sort  of  gentle 
humility,  not  always  natural  to  her — a 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  rec- 
titude of  her  own  conduct — made  her 
most  patient  and  forbearing.  Neverthe- 
less, Fanny's  true  heart,  unerring  in  its  in- 
stincts, saw  that  she  was  very  unlike  her- 
self; and  when  at  last,  about  ten  days 
after  her  return,  Kate  received  Tom’s 
long-ex[)ected  report,  Fanny  was  shocked 
to  sec  how  pale  she  turned,  and  how  her 
hand  shook  as  she  opened  the  letter. 

The  information  contained  in  it  was 
to  the  following  effect : Tom  Reed  had 
xen  Mr.  Wall  immediately  on  his  reach- 
ing London,  and  had  arranged  a meeting 
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with  him  and  Captain  Gregory  (who  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  travel) ; they 
together  visited  Doctors’  Commons,  tak- 
ing with  them  the  two  signatures  for  com- 
parison, and  accompanied  by  the  expert. 
'J'he  result  of  a careful  examination  was 
that  they  considered  Gregory’s  signature 
false,  Mr.  Travers’s  doubtful,  but  all 

agreed  with  C (the  expert)  that 

Poole’s  was  genuine.  “ This,”  continu- 
ed Reed’s  epistle,  ” is  not  at  all  what 
either  Mr.  Wall  or  myself  anticipated  ; 
however,  we  have  agreed  to  take  an 
opinion  on  the  case,  and  will  be  guided 
by  it.  I have  fortunately  found  out  a 
man  who  remembers  seeing  'I’rapes  at 
the  Reepham  steeplechase  on  the  date 
we  want  to  prove,  and  also  remembers 
that  he  was  with  another,  who  answers 
to  Poole’s  description.  I must  get  this 
fellow  (he  is  an  occa.sional  sporting  cor- 
respondent) to  go  and  see  Poole  on  some 
pretext,  although  I cannot  believe  that 
Poole  knowingly  signed  a forged  will. 
Time  will  show,  and  we  must  collect  all 
possible  evidence  ; for  however  morally 
sure  these  small  indications  may  make 
us,  they  are  far  from  being  proof  positive. 

“ I shall  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  run 
down  .and  sec  you  next  Saturday,  by 
which  time  we  may  know  what  course 
counsel  recommends.’’ 

“ It  will  be  a long  uncertainty,  I am 
afraid,”  said  Kate  with  a sigh — a quiver- 
ing, anxious  sigh — to  Fanny,  who  had 
read  the  letter  over  her  shoulder.  “ I 
only  desire  that,  for  or  against  me,  it 
m.ay  be  soon  decided.” 

” Oh,  you  must  not  think  of  ‘ against,’  ” 
said  Fanny,  ki.ssing  her  brow  affection- 
ately. “It  nex’cr  can  go  against  any  one  so 
kind  and  generous  and  gentle  as  you  are. 
I really  should  feel  ever  so  much  happi- 
er if  you  would  be  just  a little  cross  and 
unreasonable — just  to  relieve  your  heart, 
you  know  ! It’s  inhuman  to  be  so  quiet 
and — and  like  an  angel,  when  I know 
you  feel  miserable  and  broken-hearted.” 
The  tears  stood  in  Fanny’s  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  “ I know  you  do,”  she  repeated  ; 
“ I have  seen  you  angry  and  sad,  but 
never  quite  like  you  are  now.” 

“ Resurgam cried  Kate  laughing, 
and  returning  her  kiss.  “ I will  do  my 
best  to  be  disagreeable,  if  that  is  any 
comfort  to  you.  I am  rather  down- 
hearted just  now,  but  it  will  pass  away, 
and  1 shall  be  myself  again.” 
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Chapter  XXXVII. 

The  day  after  she  had  received  Tom's 
letter.  Kale's  nervous  depression  culmi- 
nated in  an  intense,  disabling  headache. 
She  bore  up  against  it  bravely  all  the 
morning ; but  after  their  early  dinner 
she  could  endure  the  shop  no  longer. 

“ I think  the  air  might  do  me  good," 
said  she  to  Fanny.  “ I will  ask  Mills  to 
give  me  a cup  of  strong  tea,  and  then  I 
will  creep  along  the  beach,  and  perhaps 
rest  awhile  under  the  broken  cliff.  It  is 
as  bright  and  almost  as  warm  as  summer." 

“ Do  so,  dear,"  replied  Fanny.  “ It  is 
the  best  thing  for  your  head,  and  I feel 
quite  independent  of  your  help  in  the 
shop,  quite  self-reliant ; equal  to  setting 
up  an  opposition  over  the  way.” 

It  was  a St.  Martin's  summer's  day, 
one  of  those  brief  smiles  which  the  de- 
parting season  sometimes  turns  to  throw 
back  to  us  before  she  is  quite  gone.  The 
morning  had  been  thick,  but  towards  noon 
the  mist  had  rolled  nearly  away,  leaving 
a silvery  haze  out  to  sea,  under  which 
the  water  lay  blue  and  still,  just  stirred 
with  a sleepy  ripple,  and  thinly  edged 
with  white  where  it  lapped  the  shore  as 
the  tide  stole  in.  Tittle  birds  twittered 
among  the  brambles  and  bushes  of  the 
North  Cliff,  and  the  click  of  the  capstan 
came  with  a mellow  ring  across  the  water 
from  a coal  brig,  which  looked  fairy- 
like through  the  faint  mist  where  the 
crew  were  heaving  the  anchor.  “ This 
is  reviving,"  thought  Kate,  thankfully 
inhaling  the  briny  air  as  she  pa.s,sed  the 
North  Parade  houses,  .and  leaving  the 
path  to  the  coast-guard's  landing-pl.ace 
on  the  left,  kept  along  the  beach  to  where 
a mass  of  fragments  had  fallen  from  the 
cliff  above  and  scattered  themselves  over 
the  sand.  There  w.as  a slight  indenta- 
tion in  the  shore  just  here,  so  that  many 
of  the  fallen  rocks  were  never  washed  by 
the  sea,  even  at  high-water,  and  were, 
therefore,  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
growth  of  weeds  and  briars,  hut  the 
smaller  pieces  had  rolled  further  sea- 
ward. .Advancing  to  where  the  wavelets 
were  stealing  up  with  a soft,  caressing 
murmur,  Kate  stood  awhile  to  enjoy  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  sea  .and  sky,  then  re- 
treating a few  paces,  seated  herself  on  a 
small  piece  of  rock  apparently  broken 
from  a kirger  neighbor  close  to  which 
it  lay.  She  drew  forth  a number  of 


‘ Household  Words  ’ she  had  caught  up 
as  she  left  the  house,  hoping  by  its 
help  to  avoid  dwelling  fruitlessly  on  the 
problem  of  her  own  affairs. 

But  her  thoughts  were  wandering  and 
rebellious  ; they  would  not  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  page  before  her,  but  kept 
darting  away  to  irrelevant  topics,  pre- 
senting dioramas  of  old  scenes, — her 
home  at  Cullingford,  the  German  school 
where  she  had  passed  some  busy,  happy, 
materially  uncomfortable  days  ; her  hus- 
band's death-bed — this  came  back  very 
vividly. 

She  had  not  sat  long  thus  thinking  or 
dreaming,  when  she  fancied  she  heard 
something  like  a step,  an  unste.ady  step, 
stumbling  among  the  shingle  which  here 
and  there  lay  over  the  smooth  sand.  She 
did  not  heed  it  .at  first,  concluding  it  was 
some  boy  hunting  for  winkles,  or  one  of 
the  fishermen,  most  of  whom  were  known 
to  her.  But  the  step  approached.  With 
a sudden  feeling  of  ajiprehension  she 
turned  to  look,  and  beheld  a man  of  mid- 
dle height,  with  a red  nose,  and  small, 
fierce,  red-rimmed  eyes,  a hat  not  worn 
out,  but  though  new,  visibly  bent  in  at 
one  side  ; a sort  of  green  shooting-coat, 
and  leggings  buttoned  to  the  knee,  but 
buttoned  awry  ; a short  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  a short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  complet- 
ed his  very  disreputable  appearance. 
Moreover,  to  her  dismay,  Kate  observed 
an  unsteadiness  about  his  knees,  a look 
of  severe  wisdom  in  his  once  tolerable- 
looking  face.  “ Good  heavens  !"  she 
said  in  her  heart.  " It  must  be  Trapes, 
.and  he  is  tipsy  !”  The  next  moment  he 
r.aised  his  battered  hat  with  an  attempt  at 
high-bred  style,  and  said,  “I  think  I have 
the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Travers  ?” 
adv.mcing  disagree.ably  close. 

“ My  name  is  Temple,"  she  returned 
coldly,  but  keeping  a brave  front. 

“ ()h.  Temple,  is  it  with  a burst  of 
insolent  laughter.  Then  suddenly 
changing  to  profound  gravity,  he  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  waving  it 
in  the  air  gracefully,  repeated,  “ Temple, 
— quite  right  in  one  sense ! Temple  is 
the  correct  thing — shrine — what  you  call 
’em  for  a beautiful  goddess,  eh  ?” 

Another  sudden  peal  of  Laughter,  as 
suddenly  turned  into  stem  gravity 
“ Now,  then,  Mrs.  Temple  Travers,  com- 
pliments being  passed,  let  us  proceed  to 
business — I say  business ! Let's  sit 
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down and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  took  the  seat  Mrs.  'I'cmple  had 
iust  quitted.  “ Sit  down,  won’t  you,  and 
we  can  talk  comfortably — lots  of  room,” 
he  continued,  drawing  so  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  piece  of  rock  that  he  nearly 
toppled  over. 

Kate,  dreadfully  puzzled  what  to  do  or 
say,  frightened  at  his  condition,  yet  not 
liking  to  lose  the  chance  of  discovering 
what  was  the  mysterious  link,  if  any,  be- 
tween him  and  Ford,  said,  as  civilly  and 
composedly  as  she  could,  “ Thank  you, 
I have  been  sitting  for  some  time,  and 
prefer  standing  now.” 

“Oh,  well,  please  yourself,  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers Temple.  You  see  I do  not  like  to 
contradict  a lady,  but  the  last  time  I saw 
you,  you  were  Mrs.  Travers.  Yes,  you 
were.” 

“ W’here  have  you  seen  me  asked 
Kate  graciously. 

“At  Hampton  Court,  with  a young  fel- 
low called  Reed.  Do  you  know  Tom 
Reed 

“ I do,”  returned  Kate  at  once,  seeing 
that  the  man  really  recognised  her. 

“ He  is  a blackguard — a great  black- 
guard!” returned  Trapes,  with  solemn 
disapprobation.  “ I was  like  a father  to 
that  young  man,  Mrs.  Temple  Travers, 
like  a father,  ’pon  my  life  1 When  he  was 
first  up  in  town,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
greenhorns  you  ever  came  across ; and  now 

" Trapes  shook  his  head  in  silence, 

and  replacing  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  es- 
sayed to  smoke,  but  in  vain.  " My 
pipe’s  out,”  said  he,  again  waving  it  before 
him.  “A  common  expression,  you’ll  ob- 
serve, but  there  is  a good  deal  of  pathos 
in  it  for  all  that.  My  pipe’s  out ! I’ve 
drawn  too  hard  and  quick,  and  the  baccy 
is  gone,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  scent 
of  the  weed,  which  hangs  round  it  still  ; 
so  with  my  life — my  life — but,”  with 
sudden  energy,  “ this  is  wandering  from 
the  point.  As  I was  saying,  I was  the 
making  of  that  fellow  Reed.  He  hasn’t 
an  idea  he  did  not  filch  from  me.  ‘ W’ho 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash,’  eh  .’  Well, 
would  he  lend  me  a fi’pun’  note  now,  as 
between  two  gentlemen  ? No,  not  to 
save  my  life  ! And  that  brings  me  to  my 
point  again.  Will  you,  madam,  have  the 
gf^ness  to  give  me  five  pounds  for  I 
wish  to  be  perfectly  correct  in  aH  my 
dealings,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
turn it.”  He  lifted  his  hat  as  he  said 
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this,  and  replaced  it,  considerably  on  one 
side,  with  a defiant  air.  Kate  looked  ear- 
nestly at  him,  trying  to  find  out  how  far 
she  might  venture  to  speak  rationally. 
He  was  not  so  very  drunk  after  all.  She 
would  see  on  what  he  founded  his  claim 
for  five  pounds. 

“ And  why  should  I give  you  money  ?" 
she  said  smiling  ; “ though  you  say  you 
know  me,  I certainly  do  not  know  you. 
WTy  should  I give  you  five  pounds 
“ For  value  to  be  received,”  he  return- 
ed. “ For,  ’pon  my  soul,  if  you  trust  me 
to  that  extent,”  an  attempt  at  refinement 
of  tone  sadly  marred  by  a drunken  wink, 
“ you  shall  receive  cent,  per  cent.,  or  ra- 
ther four  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  advanced.” 

“ Of  course  I should  be  very  pleased  to 
secure  such  a splendid  return  for  so  small 
an  outlay,”  said  Kate  pleasantly.  “Tell 
me  a little  more  about  it.” 

“ Ah,  ha  ! Mrs.  Temple,  or  Travers,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  yourself,  you 
are  decp-^euced  deep — but  it  won’t  do ; 
I’ll  not  let  you  pump  me,  and  leave  me 
high  and  dry  afterwards.  No,  no  ; you 
must  have  faith,  madam ! Look  here,  now. 

It’s  a d d shame  to  see  a woman  like 

you  behind  a beggarly  counter,  cheated 
out  of  your  own, and  all  by  a dirty  trick! 

Now  suppose  I ” 

Kate  listened  with  the  utmost  avidity, 
seeing  which,  'Trapes,  with  drunken  cun- 
ning, broke  off  suddenly,  and  burst  into 
a rude  boisterous  laugh.  “ No,  no,”  he 
repeated,  “ that  would  be  telling.” 

“ Well,  you  must  remember  that,  right 
or  wrong,  I am  a poor  woman  now,  and 
five  pounds  is  a large  sum.  I might  not 
hesitate  if  I knew  what  I am  to  give  it 
for.” 

“If  you  are  poor,  I am  sorry  for  you. 

I feel  for  you  from  the  bottom  of  this 
blighted  heart.”  Trapes’s  eyes  filled,  and 
almost  overflowed  with  emotion.  “ Then, 
hark  in  your  ear ! as  the  stage  fellows 
say.  I can  set  wrong  right ! on  my  hon- 
or as  a gentleman.” 

“ Then,”  replied  Kate,  her  heart  beat- 
ing, burning  to  hear  more,  yet  not  liking 
to  talk  longer  with  him  in  his  present 
condition,  “ come  to  my  house  this  even- 
ing, and  we  can  discuss  m.atters.  You 
will  find  me  neither  unjust  nor  illiberal. 
You  know  where  I live.”  She  bent  her 
head  to  him,  and  moved  away. 

“ Stop  a bit,”  cried  Trapes,  starting  up 
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and  placing  himself  so  as  to  cut  ofi  her 
retreat.  “ My  dear  creature,  I am  c.x- 
ceedingly  sorry  to  be  so  pressing,  but  I 
haven’t  a rap ; not  a rap,  'pon  my  soul ; 
not  even  a screw  of  ’baccy ! I must 
have  a half-sov.,  a few  shillings  to  keep  me 
going  till  to-night,  when  I hope  the  supply 
is  to  be  continued,  like  Tom  Reed’s  trash. 
I am  growing  deuced  hungry,  and  they 
won’t  give  me  a crust  without  the  rhino 
in  that  cursed  hole  of  an  inn.  Come  now, 
five  bob  won’t  bre.ik  you  !” 

Kate,  moved  by  a mixture  of  pity  and 
disgust,  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket.  To 
her  regret  and  dismay — for  Trapes’s  red- 
rimmed  eyes  were  beginning  to  look 
vicious — there  was  no  purse  there.  She 
must  have  left  it  in  her  morning  dress. 
“ I am  really  very  sorry,  but  I have  not 
my  purse.  I would  willingly  give  you  a 
few  shillings  indeed,  if  I had." 

“Now,”  said  Trapes  savagely,  and 
throwing  away  his  pipe,  “ that  is  as  shab- 
by a bit  of  humbug  as  ever  I heard  ; and 
what  is  more,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
rummaging  your  pocket  myself,  and  if  the 
purse  isn’t  there  you  shall  pay  forfeit 
in  kisses, — if  you  shan’t.” 

“ Sir,”  exclaimed  Kate,  horribly  fright- 
ened, yet  striving  to  seem  composed, 
“ this  insolent  folly  will  do  you  no  good. 

If  you  will  have  patience ” 

Hut  he  had  already  seized  her  wrists  ; 
his  dreadful  satyr  face  was  close  to  hers, 
when  to  her  joy,  her  relief,  Kate,  who  was 
looking  towards  the  cliffs,  saw  a figure 
moving  from  behind  one  of  the  largest 
fr.agments  of  rock  th.at  lay  near,  a figure 
whose  gait  and  bearing  she  knew  well. 
She  was  s.afe  now.  “ Hugh !”  she 
screamed,  “ dear  Hugh,  come  to  me  !” 
He  was  upon  Trapes  in  an  instant. 
Seizing  his  collar,  he  wrenched  him  away 
with  such  force  that  the  half-drunken 
wretch  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  asked  Galbraith,  plac- 
ing himself  between  Kate  and  her  .assail- 
ani, — “ robbery — what 

“ I am  no  more  a robber  than  you  are,” 
said  Trapes  sullenly,  as  somewhat  sober- 
ed he  gathered  himself  up  from  the 
ground.  Galbraith’s  hand  was  on  his  col- 
lar again  directly.  “ I.et  me  alone,  I say,” 
continued  Trapes,  try'ing  in  vain  to  shake 
it  off  ; “I  meant  rro  harm,  it  was  only  a 
bit  of  a joke,”  and  he  struggled  hard  to 
free  himself  from  Galbraith's  grasp,  but 
in  vain. 


“ You  will  find  it  no  joke,  you  dog ! 
I shall  march  you  back  to  the  police  sta- 
tion.” 

“ Oh,  Hugh,  don’t  hurt  him!  He  is 
weak,  perhaps  he  is  hungry.  I do  not 
think  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  ! Don’t 
hurt  him  !” 

“ I.et  me  go,”  said  Trapes  in  an  altered 
voice,  touched  by  the  genuine  pity  of 
Kate's  tones.  “ The  lady  is  right ! I am 
sorry,  and  ashamed  I frightened  her.” 

“ Let  him  go,”  whispered  Kate ; and 
Galbraith,  puzzled,  but  by  no  means  re- 
luctant to  be  rid  of  him  and  alone  with 
her,  released  his  hold. 

“Take  care  what  you  do,”  he  said 
sternly.  “ If  I find  you  prowling  about 
here,  I shall  warn  the  police  against  you.” 

Trapes  slowly  and  sullenly  withdrew, 
muttering  to  himself. 

“ You  .are  frightened,”  said  Galbraith, 
taking  Kate’s  hand  and  drawing  it 
through  his  arm,  where  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment  she  let  it  remain  ; “ you  are 
trembling  alt  over.  Tell  me,  what  did 
that  brute  want  ?” 

Kate  could  not  quite  command  her 
voice.  She  felt  utterly  in  Galbraith’s 
h.ands  for  the  moment ; and  if  she  let  the 
te.ars  which  were  ready  to  come,  and 
would  have  relieved  her,  burst  forth,  she 
feared  the  effect  they  might  have  on  her 
companion. 

“ Sit  down  and  recover  yourself  before 
you  speak,”  said  Galbraith,  with  infinite 
gentleness,  and  he  led  her  to  the  place 
from  which  Trapes  had  disturbed  her. 
Moving  a little  apart,  he  leaned  against 
an  angle  of  the  rock  close  by,  while  Kate, 
trying  to  smile,  with  white,  quivering  lips, 
looked  up  at  him  and  said  as  steadily  as 
she  could,  “ He  said  he  w'as  very  badly 
off  and  wanted  a few  shillings,  and  when 
I put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  I found  1 had 
not  my  purse ; so  he  would  not  believe  me, 
and  wanted  to  examine  my  pocket  him- 
self. He  w.as  not  sober.  He  did  not,  I 
think,  intend  to  rob  me.” 

“ It  looked  very  like  it ; yet  he  certain- 
ly did  not  seem  a common  tramp.  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  make  the  police 
look  after  him.” 

“ Perhaps  so.  I will  probably  lodge  a 
complaint  against  him  myself.” 

“ You  should  do  so  without  fail,  Mrs. 
Temple!  Arc  you  feeling  all  right 
again  ?” 

‘‘  Nearly,”  she  said,  passing  her  hand 
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over  her  brow.  In  truth,  she  was  much 
more  upset  by  Galbraith’s  sudden  ap- 
pearance than  by  her  adventure  with 
Trapes,  besides  a natural  embarrassment 
at  being  alone  with  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ; his  presence,  just  when  she 
had  found  perhaps  the  missing  link  of 
evidence,  was  most  inopportune.  Never- 
theless, come  what  might,  she  could  not 
help  feeling  a strange,  unreasonable  thrill 
of  pleasure  at  finding  him  there  beside  her 
— caring  for  her.  “ But  tell  me,  how  is 
it  that  you  are  here  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment } ” she  continued. 

“When  I went  down  to  my  sister  the 
day  after  I last  saw  you  in  London,"  re- 
turned Galbraith,  ‘‘  I found  that  she  had 
had  a quarrel  with  her  husband  ; that  he 
was  in  a scrape,  and  gone  off  she  did  not 
know  where.  I was  obliged  to  go  in 
search  of  him,  so  I wrote  an  explanatory 
note  to  you,  which  of  course  you  never 
received.  I had  a good  deal  of  running 
about  after  Harcourt,  and  I did  not  go 
to  my  club  till  yesterday  morning. 
There  I found  your  very  unsatisfactory 
epistle.  It  was  rather  shabby  of  you  to 
give  me  the  slip  in  that  way,  so  I took 
the  train  to  Stoneborough  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, and  came  on  here  this  morning 
—called  at  the  Bazaar,  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  Miss  Lee,  who  told  me  you  had 
gone  with  a book  and  a headache  to  sit 
on  the  rocks  under  the  broken  cliff.  I 
just  came  up  in  the  nick  of  time.  Drunk 
or  sober,  that  fellow  must  be  punished. 
Vou  arc  trembling  still.”  As  he  spoke, 
Galbraith  sat  down  beside  her,  taking 
one  of  her  hands  in  both  of  his,  very 
gently,  yet  he  held  it  close. 

“ You  are  always  good  to  me,  and  I 
don’t  deserve  it,”  said  Kate,  unable  to 
hold  the  reins  of  her  self-control  with 
her  usual  steadiness,  her  voice  faltering 
while  she  tried  to  draw  away  her  hand, 
not  very  resolutely  ; “ I don’t  indeed.  Sir 
Hugh.” 

“ Perhaps  not,”  he  said,  gazing  at  her ; 
" but  you  see  it  is  not  so  much  what  you  de- 
serve as  what  I cannot  help  giving.  I can 
no  more  help  loving  you  than  I can  help 
breathing  ! Well,  there,”  releasing  her 
hand,  “ I will  not  keep  it  if  you  don’t 
like.  You  know  that  I cannot  live  with- 
out you — no,  that’s  nonsense  ! I shall 
have  to  live  without  you,  if  such  is  your 
will.  But  are  you  y«/Ve  sure  it  is  your 
will  ? Come,  Kate,  you  must  hear  all  I 


have  to  say.  You  have  made  me  so  mis- 
erable and  unlike  myself,  I think  1 have 
a right  to  be  heard.” 

“ It  would  be  so  much  better  not,”  she 
said  with  trembling  lips.  She  was  fright- 
ened and  bewildered,  but  the  tame  and 
somewhat  gloomy  tenor  o'f  her  life  had 
never  known  such  a moment  of  delicious 
pain  before. 

“ No,  it  is  better  we  should  understand 
each  other.” 

He  leant  forward,  his  arm  on  his  knee 
supporting  his  head  on  his  hand  that  he 
might  look  into  her  eye.s.  “ I have  done 
my  best  to  forget  you,  and  you,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  have  done  your  best  to 
choke  me  off ; but  it  won’t  do.  You  will 
perhaps  think  me  a conceited  idiot,  but  1 
can’t  help  fancying  you  like  me  better 
than  you  think.  I cannot  get  the  sound 
of  your  voice  just  now  out  of  my  ears 
when  you  called  me  ‘ Hugh  ! dear  Hugh.' 
I would  give  some  years  of  my  life  to 
hear  you  say  so  again  in  earnest. 
Couldn’t  you  try  ?"  and  Galbraith  smiled 
entreatingly  as  he  spoke. 

“ It  was  the  terror  of  the  moment,”  said 
Kate,  very  low.  “ I did  not  know  what 
I said.” 

“ Ay,  but  you  have  called  me  ‘ Hugh  ’ 
before, when  there  was  nothing  to  frighten 
or  disturb  you ! Tell  me,  have  I no 
chance  with  you  ? Why  will  you  pot  be 
my  wife  ? I am  a rugged  sort  of  fellow, 
I know,  but  there  should  be  no  rugged- 
ness in  your  life,  dear — all  the  best  I 
have  should  be  yours,”  and  he  again  took 
her  hand. 

” Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me  like  that,”  cried 
Kate,  snatching  it  away  and  covering 
her  face ; “ I must  not  let  you.  It  is 
quite  impossible  you  could  marry  me. 
If  you  knew  everything  you  would  see 
that  I am  the  last  woman  you  would  like 
to  marry.” 

“ My  God  !”  exclaimed  Galbraith,  the 
color  leaving  his  face.  " Is  it  possible 
there  is  any  real  barrier  between  us  ? Is 
it  possible  there  can  be  any  spot  in  your 
past  life  that  you  would  wish  to  hide  ?” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  I have  done  any- 
thing wrong  ?”  returned  Kate,  her  face 
still  hidden,  her  voice  faltering,  and  keep- 
ing back  her  tears  only  by  a determined 
effort.  “ No,  there  is  nothing  in  my  past 
life  I need  blush  for.  It  is  not  my  fault 
that  there  is  any  barrier — I mean  that 
there  are  things — circumstances  you 
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would  not  like 1”  She  stopped 

abruptly. 

“ Is  your  husband  really  dead asked 
Galbraith  sternly,  I.ady  Styles’s  gossip 
recurring  to  his  mind. 

“ He  is,  indeed  I”  said  Kate,  recover- 
ing herself  in  some  degree.  “ I am  not 
quite  such  an  impostor  as  you  imagine. 
But,  Sir  Hugh,  you  are  putting  yourself 
and  me  to  unnecessary  pain,  for  I am 
most  deeply  grieved  to  be  compelled  to 
pain  you  ! I acknowledge  there  is  a se- 
cret in  my  past ; and,  besides,  I do  not — 
I never  entertained  the  idea  of  loving  you. 
1 really  do  not  think  I do — at  any 

rate ” She  quite  believed  she  was 

speaking  the  truth. 

“ I suppose  I must  submit  to  be  again 
rejected  !”  he  interrupted,  very  bitterly. 
“ I daresay  you  deserve  a better  man 
than  I am  ; but,  such  as  I am,  I could  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  your  whole 
heart.  I have  heard  of  fellows  being 
content  to  wait  and  win  a woman’s  affec- 
tion inch  by  inch  ; but  I could  not  stand 
that.  1 love  you  so  passionately,  that  if 
you  were  my  wife,  and  I had  a doubt 
that  you  were  not  fully,  freely,  utterly  my 
own,  why,  I should  go  mad  with  despair 
and  jealousy !” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  away 
a pace  or  two  ; then  returning,  looking 
grim  and  stern  enough,  he  resumed  his 
seat  by  Kate,  who,  deeply  moved  by  his 
words,  but  nerved  to  desperate  self-com- 
mand by  a sudden  sense  of  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  herself,  turned  to 
him,  her  long  lashes  gemmed  with  tears, 
her  eyes  soft  with  the  most  tender  sym- 
pathy. “ Do  not  fear,  you  will  be  well 
loved  yet  by  some  one  more  fitted  to  be 
your  wife  than  I am  !” 

“ That  is  like  giving  me  a stone  when 
I ask  for  bread,”  said  Galbraith.  “ Turn 
to  me  now,  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and 
if  you  can  say  it  with  truth,  say,  ‘ Hugh 
Galbraith,  I love  you  ;’  say  it  with  your 
eyes,  that  tell  so  much  ! as  well  as  your 
lips,  and,  by  Heaven  ! I will  forget  and 
forgive  your  past,  whatever  is  in  it — 
there  ! I never  thought  I should  say  as 
much  to  any  woman.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  there  was 
a moment’s  silence. 

“ I must  not,  Hugh  !”  replied  Kate, 
with  a deep,  quivering  sigh.  “ Nor  do  I 
need  to  have  my  past  either  forgiven  or 
forgotten  !” 


“ Then  why  make  a mystery  of  it .’ 
Mysteries  always  imply  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.” 

“ I will  tell  you  everything  one  day!” 
exclaimed  Kate,  stung  by  his  tone,  and 
taking  a sudden  resolution,  “ if  you  still 
care  to  hear  my  story.” 

“ .Ay,  but  when  V'  cried  Galbraith, 
with  animation. 

“ Before  five  months  from  this  lime.” 

“ That  is  a tong  way  off  !” 

“ I may  be  able  to  do  so  sooner,”  re- 
plied Kate,  rising  ; “ and,  meantime,  do 
— do  forgive  me  for  causing  you  so  much 
dLscomfort.  God  knows  I am  wretched 
myself!  and  try  to  put  me  out  of  your 
head.  I fear — that  is,  I think — that 
when  you  do  know  everything  you  will  not 
wish in  .short,  do  not  trouble  your- 

self about  me.  Go  away  among  your 
friends,  and  you  will  see  far  more  chann- 
ing  women,  and  more  suitable.”  She 
stopped,  for  words  and  voice  failed  her. 

“ I will,”  said  Galbniith  shortly.  “ I 
don’t  like  mysteries,  and  I think  you 
might  trust  me  now.  Still,  I will  claim 
your  promise.  Can  you  not  make  it 
three  months 

“ No,  I cannot ! and  now  I must  say 
good-bye.  I must  not  stay  here  any 
longer.” 

“ I will  not  allow  you  to  go  alone.  1 
must  insist  on  your  taking  my  arm — 
that  scoundrel  may  be  lurking  about.  I 
will  go  with  you,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the 
houses.  A’ou  must  let  me  take  care  of 
you  so  far,  Kate.  I will  not  intrude  my 
feelings  on  you  any  more.  You  may 
trust  me.  You  have  said  ‘ No  ’ often 
enough.” 

It  was  a trying  and  embarrassing 
progress — Kate’s  arm  held  closely 
within  Galbraith’s.  He  guided  her  steps 
with  the  most  watchful  care,  but  in  al- 
most unbroken  silence,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional inquiry,  ‘‘  .Am  I going  too  fast .’’’ 
“ Would  you  like  to  stop  ?”  Fortunate- 
ly the  distance  to  the  first  houses  of  the 
North  Parade  was  but  short.  Here  Kate 
resolutely  withdrew  her  arm.  “ I feel 
quite  steady  now,  and  can  go  on  alone.” 
He  made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  her, 
but  held  out  his  hand.  Kate  placed 
hers  in  it  frankly,  impulsively,  and  rais- 
ing her  eyes,  met  his — a long  look;  then 
Galbraith  said,  “ It  must  be  good-bye, 
then  ?” 

“ It  must.  Sir  Hugh  spoken  sadly. 
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“ And  you  promise  to  reveal  the  mys- 
tery 

“ Yes,  if  you  ask.” 

“ .And  then ” 

“ Leave  the  future  to  the  ‘ Providence 
that  shapes  our  ends.’  ” 

“ Am  1 forbidden  to  visit  Pierstofle 
“ Yes, — at  any  rate  the  Berlin  Bazaar 
— for  four  or  five  months  ; then,  if  your 
interest  and  curiosity  are  not  diverted 
into  other  channels,  you  may  write  and 
ask  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise.” 

” Kate,”  said  Galbraith,  sinking  his 
voice  to  its  deepest  tones,  while  he  raised 
the  hand  that  still  lay  in  his  to  his  lips, 
“ it  is  not  all  over  with  me  yet  ?” 

” Do  not  let  yourself  think  so,”  she  re- 
plied earnestly  ; .and  turning  from  him 
walked  quickly  towards  the  town.  Gal- 
braith stood  still,  gazing  after  her  in 
deep  thought  till  she  had  got  well  ahead, 
and  then  slowly  followed. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

“Dm  you  meet  Sir  Hugh  was  Fan- 
ny’s first  question,  when,  after  her  day’s 
work  was  over,  she  went  up  to  her 
friend’s  room  to  see  if  that  horrible  head- 
ache was  any  better. 

Kate  had  availed  herself  of  that  ex- 
cuse to  keep  out  of  sight  and  in  semi- 
darkness till  her  nerves  had  somewhat 
quieted  down  after  the  painful,  pleasur- 
able, overwhelming  excitement  she  had 
gone  through. 

“Yes,  Fan,  I met  him ; and  who  else, 
do  you  think  ?" 

“ I can’t  think.  Not  Tom 
“ No  indeed  ; but  that  dreadful  crea- 
ture, Trapes!” 

“Trapes  !”  with  a little  scream.  “ .And 
what  did  he  say 

“ Nothing  I can  depend  upon.  He 
was  rather,  indeed  very,  tipsy ; and 
among  other  things  he  offered  to  restore 
me  to  my  rights,  but  wanted  me  to  give 
him  five  pounds." 

“Well,  then?” 

“ Oh,  he  would  have  been  content  with 
an  instalment  of  five  shillings,  but  unfor- 
tnn.'itely  I had  not  my  purse  about  me. 
Then  he  grew  insolent,  and  wanted  to 
examine  my  pocket  himself ; then  Hugh 
Galbraith  came  and  knocked  him  down.” 
“ You  don't  say  so  ! Why,  dear  Kate, 
It  is  just  like  a play ; and  I //o  hope  that 
you  have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Hugh. 
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He  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after  you 
went  out ; looking — oh,  I never  saw  him 
look  so  well  or  so  bright ! — quite  hand- 
some ; .and  so  pleasant!  If  it  was  not 
for  Tom,  I should  not  mind  marrying 
him  myself.” 

Inste.ad  of  replying.  Fanny  felt  her 
friend’s  hand  clasp  hers  with  a tremu- 
lous pressure. 

“ Do  not  talk  of  Hugh  Galbraith  just 
now,  she  said  after  a minute’s  silence. 
“ I will  by-and-by.  At  present  I am 
greatly  troubled  about  Trapes;  he  has 
disapj)eared,  and  I have  no  idea  where 
to  find  him.  Even  if  I did,  he  is  such  a 
disreputable  creature  to  inquire  about.” 

She  paused. 

“ Oh,  we  must  find  him  !”  cried  Fan- 
ny. “ What  matter  about  his  disreputa- 
bleness ? He  would  not  be  at  such  a 
grand  hotel  as  the  Marine  ; but  there  is 
the  Marquis  of  Cormvailis,  and  the 
Shakespeare  Tavern.  Had  I not  better 
catch  jimmy  before  he  goes,  and  send 
round  to  ask  ?” 

Jimmy  was  the  errand  boy,  .and  Fan- 
ny’s most  devoted  shave. 

“ No,  that  will  not  do.  I wish  I 
knew  if  Hugh  Galbraith  has  actually 
gone,”  said  Kate  thoughtfully. 

“ Gone  !”  echoed  Fanny  in  dismay. 
“ Then  you  have  refused  him,  after  all  ? 
I think  you  are  very  ill-natured.  Why 
don’t  you  make  up  your  minds,  and  share 
the  property  ? and  we  might  shut  up 
shop  and  all  be  married  on  the  same 
day  !” 

“ Dear  Fanny,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  There,  you  are 
putting  the  eau  de  Cologne  in  my  eyes 
and  making  them  smart.”  For  Fanny 
was  treating  her  friend  for  severe  head- 
ache to  the  best  of  her  skill.  “ My  head 
is  better,  and  I will  not  lie  here  any 
longer.  I must  write  to  Tom  by  to- 
night’s post.  He  said  he  was  coming 
on  Saturday ; I will  l>eg  him  on  no  ac- 
count to  fail  me.  I cannot  do  anything 
without  Tom.  I seem  quite  dazed  and 
stupid.” 

She  had  risen  while  she  spoke,  and 
was  standing  before  the  glass,  impatient- 
ly shaking  back  her  long  chestnut-brown 
hair  preparatory  to  re-arranging  it. 
Fanny,  who  was  always  a little  fright- 
ened when,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
Mrs.  Temple  got  into  “ a state,” — it  was 
so  rare — held  the  candle  obsequiously. 
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“ You  look  dreadfully  ill,  dear,”  she 
said  soothingly ; “ had  you  not  better 
take  off  your  things  and  go  regularly  to 
bed,  instead  of  twisting  up  your  hair 
and  trying  to  do  impossibilities  ? and  I 
will  bring  you  a nice  cup  of  tea  and  a 
muffin ” 

“ I believe,  Fanny,  you  consider  tea 
and  muffins  a cure  for  every  earthly  ill,” 
interrupted  Mrs.  Temple,  continuing  her 
hair-dressing  rapidly  and  deftly.  “ The 
sight  of  a muffin  would  make  me  sick. 
I want  to  be  up  and  doing.  Don't  mind 
me  if  I seem  cross.  I don’t  intend  to 
be,  but  I feel  chained  here  while  I ought 
to  be  rushing  hither  and  thither  to  se- 
cure Trapes,  and  urge  on  Mr.  M'all ; 
time  is  so  precious,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  hurry  things ; just  like  those 
dreadful  dreams  where  life  depends  on 
speed,  and  yet  one’s  limbs  are  lead- 
weighted  and  rigid.” 

“ I would  not  fret  myself  so  dreadfully,” 
said  Fanny,  in  a tone  of  strong  common 
sense.  “ If  that  horrid  man  is  so  very 
much  in  want  of  money  as  to  try  to  rob 
you,  depend  upon  it  he  will  come  here 
to  ask  for  some.” 

“ He  will  probably  be  ashamed  to  see 
me.” 

“ Poor  creature,  I fancy  he  h.is  forgot- 
ten all  about  shame.” 

“ Come  downstairs,  then,  Fanny.  I 
am  ready,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  be  near 
the  fire,  I feel  st)  shivery.  How  I wish 
Tom  were  here !” 

‘‘  So  do  I.”  returned  Fanny,  with  cor- 
dial acquiescence. 

It  was  considerably  past  seven  when 
the  friends  established  themselves  in 
their  cosy  parlor — Fanny  stirring  the 
fire  into  a brilliant  condition,  sweeping 
up  the  hearth,  and  making  all  things 
orderly. 

Mrs.  Temple  at  once  sat  down  to  write 
to  Tom,  her  heart  still  throbbing  at  the 
recollection  of  Galbraith’s  words  and 
tone  and  looks.  Her  letter  was  very 
short : an  exhortation  to  come  without 
fail  on  Saturday,  an  announcement  of 
Trapes's  momentary  appearance,  but  no 
word  of  Hugh.  “ If  I mention  him,  I 
must  tell  everything,  and  that  is  quite 
impossible.  It  would  be  bad  enough  to 
tell  Fanny,  but  Tom  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.” 

Fanny  had  just  returned  from  deliver- 
ing this  epistle  into  the  hands  of  Sarah, 


to  be  posted  on  her  way  home,  when  a 
low,  cautious  ring  of  the  front-door  bell 
was  heard.  Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanhy 
both  started.  Rings  at  the  front-door 
bell  were  rare  at  that  hour,  and  this  was 
a stealthy,  equivocal  ring,  suggestive  of 
the  door-chain  and  careful  reconnoit- 
ring. 

“ M ho  can  it  be  exclaimed  Fanny, 
stopping  short  in  her  approach  to  the 
fire. 

“ Tell  Mills  to  be  sure  and  put  on  the 
chain,”  said  Kate. 

“ I will  go  too,”  said  Fanny,  with  he- 
roic cotirage.  She  did  so,  but  consider- 
ably behind  the  vali.ant  Mills,  who,  can- 
dle in  hand,  .advanced  to  face  the  enemy. 
A short  colloquy  ensued,  and  F'anny 
darted  into  the  sitting-room  on  tiptoe. 
It  is  Trapes  !”  she  exclaimed  in  a whis- 
per. “ I told  you  he  would  come.  He 
will  not  give  his  name,  and  Mills  will  not 
let  him  in.  Shall  you  venture  to  see 
him 

‘‘  Yes,  I must,  though  I don’t  half  like 
it.  Rut  Fan,  we  are  three  to  one.  Do 
you  think  he  is  sober 

“ He  seems  very  (^uict.” 

“ Ob,  go  and  bring  him  in,”  cried 
K.ate.  impulsively. 

“ Mrs.  Temple  will  see  the  gentleman,” 
said  Fanny  demurely,  advancing  to  the 
door.  Mills  muttered  indistinct,  yet  un- 
mistakeable  dis.approbation,  let  down  the 
chain,  and  Trapes  entered. 

He  had  endeavored  to  impart  an  air 
of  respectability  to  his  attire.  The 
dented  hat  had  been  restored  to  shape, 
though  the  mark  of  its  misfortunes  could 
not  be  obliterated.  A dark  overcoat  in 
good  preservation  made  him  look  a trifle 
less  raffish,  while  both  tie  and  collar 
were  straight  and  in  ^ood  order. 

“ Circumstances  which  I w ill  explain 
to  Mrs.  Temple  compel  me  to  call  at 
t'nis  unseasonable  hour,”  said  Trapes,  in 
the  best  manner  he  could  recall  from  his 
better  days,  as  he  stepped  in  and  took 
off  his  hat. 

‘‘  This  way,  if  you  please,”  returned 
Fanny,  opening  the  parlor  door.  Trapes 
bow'ed  and  entered.  Fanny  hesitated  to 
go  or  stay,  but,  at  a sign  from  her  friend, 
followed  him. 

“ You  wish  to  speak  to  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  who  had  risen,  and  was  stand- 
ing by  the  table. 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Trapes,  still  in  a 
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state  of  elegance,  “ but  my  communica- 
tions are  for  you  alone ; may  I request 
this  young  lady  to  leave  us 

“1  have  no  secrets  from  Miss  Lee,” 
returned  Kate.  ‘‘  Even  if  she  goes  away 
now,  I shall  tell  her  what  you  tell  me  an 
hour  hence.” 

‘‘  Still,”  replied  Trapes,  “ considering 
what-sages  (ill-bred  old  buffers,  I grant) 
say  of  confiding  a secret  to  one  woman, 
it  is  not  very  pnident  to  reveal  it  to  a 
brace.” 

“You  will  tell  me  no  secret  without 
her,"  said  Kate  quietly  and  firmly,  “ for 
I will  not  speak  to  you  alone,  and  if  your 
secret  is  to  do  me  any  good,  it  must  be 
very  generally  known.” 

“ Ay,  the  part  that  concerns  you  ! 
However,  Mrs.  Temple,  I cannot  blame 
you  after  my  disgraceful  conduct  to- 
day,” continued  Trapes  with  an  air  of 
fienitence ; “ part  of  my  errand  here  this 
evening  was  to  crave  your  pardon.  I 
am  heartily  ashamed.  I can  only  say 
that  I was  under  the  influence  of  the 
demon  drink,  to  which  I have  been  driven 
by  misfortunes  not  all  deserved — the 

base  ingratitude  of but,”  interrupting 

himself  loftily,  “ I did  not  come  here  to 
complain  about  the  inevitable  ! May  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  ?" 

Fanny  crept  close  to  Kate,  in  a state 
of  fear,  dashed  with  acute  curiosity. 

“ I do  forgive  you,”  said  the  latter 
gently.  “ But  it  is  very  sad  to  reduce 
yourself  voluntarily  to  a condition  in 
which  all  the  instincts  of  a gentleman, 
which  you  seem  to  possess,  are  lost.” 

“It  is — it  is,  by  George!”  cried 
Trapes,  heartily  and  naturally  “ How- 
ever, its  never  too  late  to  mend,”  he 
went  on,  taking  the  chair  indicated  to 
him ; “ perhaps  I may  recover  myself 
yet.  Anyhow,  madam — Mrs.  Temple, 
as  you  wish  to  be  called — I shall  not  for- 
get the  kindly  manner  in  which  you  in- 
terceded for  me  with  that  strong-fisted 
ruffi.m  who  knocked  me  over — not  but 
that  I would  have  done  just  the  same  in 
his  place  ! I was  always  disposed  to  be- 
friend a lady.  I am  especially  so  dis- 
posed towards  this  particular  lady” — a 
howto  Mrs.  Temple;  “but” — a long- 
drawn  “ but” — “ it  is  my  duty  to  see  that 
my  impulses  square  with  my  interests.” 
Here  Trapes  drew  forth  with  a flourish  a 
large  pocket-handkerchief,  bordered  by 
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a pattern  of  foxes’  heads,  and  used  it  au- 
dibly. 

“ V’ou  are  very  good,”  returned  Kate, 
looking  steadily  at  him.  “ Now  perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  the  object  of  your 
visit 

“Certainly,  madam,”  he  returned, 
then  paused,  eyed  Fanny  with  some  ir- 
resolution, and  returned  his  handker- 
chief to  his  pocket. 

“ My  object,  ahem,  is  simple.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  the — the  ad- 
vance of  ten  shillings  you  were  good 
enough  to  desire  me  to  call  for,  when 
ycu  found  yourself  minus  your  purse 
this  afternoon.”  All  Trapes's  natural 
and  acquired  impudence  was  restored  by 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

“ I do  not  think  I named  any  sum,” 
said  Kate,  smiling,  “ and  I think  your 
conduct  exonerates  me  from  any  prom- 
ise.” 

“ Very  logical,”  said  Trapes.  “ Nev- 
ertheless, a lady  like  you  is  not  going  to 
sell  a poor  devil  with  such  a pleasant 
smile  as  that 

“ I shall  give  you  a trifle,”  she  return- 
ed ; “ but  before  doing  so,  I should  like 
to  have  some  idea  in  what  way  you  can 
serve  me.  I do  not  want  you  to  tell  all 
you  know,  but  prove  to  me  that  you  dO' 
know  something.” 

“ Deucedly  well  pul,  Mrs.  Travers — 
Temple,  I mean.  Well,  then,  I can 
prove  that  your  late  husband's  will — I 
mean  the  one  administered  by  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith — is  a forgery  ! I can  produce 
the  man  who  drew  it  out,  two  or  three 
months  after  Mr.  Travers's  death,  and  I 
can  produce  the  man  who  employed  him 
to  do  it.”  Trapes  pulled  up  short,  with 
a triumphant  wink. 

“You  can  do  all  this!”  exclaimed 
Kate,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  “ Theni 
why  have  you  not  enabled  me  to  assert 
my  rights  before 

“ Pon  my  soul,  I did  not  know  tilH 
last  spring  how  shamefully  you  had  been; 
cheated.  Then  I did  not  know  where 
you  were,  and  I always  like  to  deal  with 
the  principal.” 

“,But  you  knew  Tom,  Reed!”  cried. 
Fanny  I indignantly  ; “ Ae  would  have 
told  you.” 

“No,  he  wouldn't,”  said  Trapes 
quickly.  “ ,\t  any  rate,  I think  I asked 
him  ; but  my  head  ” — addressing  Mrs. 
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Temple — “ is  not  quite  so  dear  as  it 
might  be.  Be  that  as  it  may,  1 have 
shown  you  my  hand  pretty  frank. 
There's  the  outline  of  what  I can  do. 
What  are  you  prepared  to  give  for  the 
details 

“ I am  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to 
answer  you,"  returned  Kate,  changing 
color  visibly,  quivering  all  through,  with 
a strange  mixture  of  feelings — exultation 
and  fear,  pain  and  pleasure.  “ If  you 
are  qiiite  sure  of  what  you  state,  how  is 
It  that  you  do  not  reveal  all  from  a 
simple  sense  of  right 

“ Because  I am  not  a simpleton,  my 
dear  madam,”  said  Trapes,  with  an  in- 
describable wink.  “ I am  poor — infer- 
nally poor.  I have  been  driven  .and 
chivied,  and  sold  right  and  left  all  my 
life,  and  I want  a trifle  to  keep  me  going 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Now  I have 
told  you  the  sum  total,  I know  ; but,  by 
all  that’s  good,  the  rack  shall  not  draw 
the  particulars  from  me,  unless  I have 
some  profit.”  Trapes  closed  his  lips 
firmly  as  he  cea.sed  to  speak. 

Kate  felt  dre.adfully  puzzled.  She 
must  not  seem  too  eager,  she  must  not 
lose  the  information.  She  did  a little 
mental  calculation  during  the  momen- 
tary silence  which  ensued.  This  man 
had  evidently  been  hanging  on  Ford 
since  the  spring,  when  he  had  gone  to 
Tom  Reed  to  inquire  about  him.  He 
had  then  either  exhausted  or  quarrelled 
with  Ford  — probably  both ; if  so. 
Trapes’s  only  chance  of  turning  his 
secret  to  account  was  with  herself.  It 
would  be  too  bad  if  Ford  was  ruined, 
and  the  baser  of  the  two  rewarded. 
Her  strong  inner  conviction  of  Ford’s 
guilt  gave  her  a key  to  the  position 
which  her  shrewd  legal  adviser  did  not 
possess. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Trapes,”  she  said  at  length 
(it  was  the  first  time  she  h,ad  mentioned 
his  name — he  looked  up  shaqily),  “ 1 
am  still  at  a loss  to  answer.  I do  not 
know  how  far  I might  injure  myself  le- 
gally by  entering  into  ,any  bargain  with 
you.  I really  can  say  or  do  nothing 
without  Mr.  Reed’s  advice.  1 expect 
him  on  Saturday ; come  here  and  talk 
matters  over  with  him.  I am  not  indi.s- 
posed  to  a.ssist  you,  Mr.  Trapes.  1 have 
heard  Mr.  Reed  speak  of  you  as  a m.an 
of  excellent  abilities,  but  unfortunate.” 

“ Oh his  patronage  !”  interrupt- 


ed Trapes  impatiently  ; “he  is  rather  a 
keen  hand  to  deal  with.  But  as  you 
like,  Mrs.  Travers — beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Temple.  If  you  don't  think  my  infor- 
mation worth  a trifle,  why  I may  as  well 
bottle  it  up.  I am  not  sure  I can  see 
Reed  on  Saturday.  I'm  due  at  Bluffton 
on  Saturday.  I came  here  in  the  best 
of  good  feeling  tow'ards  you,  though  that 
tall  chap  has  warned  the  police  against 
me.  I had  gone  into  the  waiting-room 
at  the  station  to  rest  a bit,  and  I saw 
him  ; he  was  just  opposite  the  window, 
talking  to  a constable  and  describing  me, 
till  he  stepped  into  the  train  and  started. 

I had  to  slink  out  pretty  quick,  or  1 
would  have  had  more  questions  to  an- 
swer than  was  agreeable.  Yet  I stuck 
to  my  text,  and  came  to  give  you  what 
help  I could.  I cannot  say  you  have 
shown  much  gratitude." 

“I  ,am  far  from  ungrateful,  Mr. 
Trapes,”  replied  Kate  very  qtiielly  and 
firmly.  “ But,  you  must  see  yourself, 
that  in  such  a case  it  would  be  ab.stird 
of  me  to  make  you  any  promise.  I do 
not  yet  know  how  far  your  information 
may  be  available.” 

“ I should  only  ask  a conditional 
promise,”  he  interrupted. 

“ I can  only  repeat,  Mr.  Trapes,  that 
w'ithout  Mr.  Reed  I can  do  nothing. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I am  eager 
to  assert. my  rights,  and  I am  not  the  sort 
of  woman  to  be  ungrateful ; but,  as  to 
meeting  Mr.  Reed,  you  must  do  what 
you  think  best.  It  might  be,”  she  added 
after  an  instant’s  pause,  in  which  a sud- 
den flash  of  thought  suggested  a stroke 
she  w'ould  probably  not  have  played  had 
she  reflected — “ it  might  be  more  to  your 
interest  to  make  your  confession  to  Mr. 
Ford.”  Her  eyes  w'ere  on  Trapes  as  she 
spoke,  and  though  he  kept  his  counte- 
nance with  tolerable  success,  there 
was  a momentary'  look  of  blank  aston- 
ishment, instantly  covered  by  an  inso- 
lent l.iugh. 

“ .And  who  the  deuce  is  Ford,  when 
he  is  at  home 

“ I need  not  describe  him.  You  know 
probably  more  of  him  than  I do.” 

“Not  I,”  he  returned  carelessly. 
“ Well,  then,  I suppose  what  you  say  is 
not  so  unreasonable.  If,  on  reflection,  I 
think  it  advis.able  to  meet  Reed  here  on 
Saturday,  I will  do  so.” 

“ Meantime,” said  Mrs.Temple,  willing 
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to  conciliate  him,  " whatever  course  you 
decide  upon  I shall  be  happy  to  lend,  or 
let  you  have” — amending  her  phrase  with 
a smile — “ the  half  sovereign  we  were 
talking  about.”  -And  drawing  one  from 
her  purse,  she  laid  it  within  his  reach. 

“1  must  say  that  is  acting  like  a trump,” 
cried  Trapes,  clutching  it  eagerly.  “ You 
couldn’t  make  it  a whole  sov.,  eh  ?” 

“ I cannot  indeed,  you  see  I am  far 
from  rich.” 

“ Well,  well,  come  to  terms  with  me, 
and  you  may  ride  on  velvet  the  rest  of 
your  life.” 

“ We  will  see  about  it.  Good  evening, 
Mr.  Trapes.” 

She  bowed  him  out  politely,  but  de- 
cidedly, and  he  retired,  Fanny  holding  a 
candle,  and  locking,  bolting,  and  chain- 
ing the  door  carefully  after  him. 

“What  a fearful,  dreadful,  dishonest 
creature !”  she  cried,  when  she  was  safe 
in  again,  sitting  down  on  the  side  of  a 
chair.  “ The  whole  place  smells  of  bad 
tobacco  ! Why  would  you  not  promise 
anything,  Kate?  I am  afraid  he  will 
not  tell  a word  that  will  do  you  any 
good  unless  you  give  him  some  money. 
l)o  you  really  think  he  knows  all  he 
says  ?” 

“ I do ; but  I must  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  I must  leave  him  to 
Tom.  Oh,  Fanny,  there  is  an  awful  time 
coming ! I wish  I was  through  it.  Ima- 
gine having  to  prosecute  Mr.  Ford  for 
forgery — he  was  so  respectable  and  kind 
and  obliging — and  then  Hugh  Galbraith  ! 
I do  not  seem  able  to  face  it  all.” 

“ No,  indeed.  I am  sure  it  is  enough 
to  turn  your  brain.  But  as  to  Hugh 
Galbraith,”  insinuatingly,  “ you  said  you 
would  tell  me  all  about  him.” 

“.And  I will.  Fan,  I will ! but  not  now. 
I could  not  now — indeed  I could  not 
—I  want  to  think.  Give  me  my  writing- 
Iwk."  .After  arranging  her  writing  m.ate- 
rials  as  if  about  to’ begin  a letter,  Kate 
suddenly  laid  down  her  pen.  ‘‘  No,  I 
shall  not  tell  Mr.  Wall  till  I have  seen 
Torn.  Fanny,  do  take  your  work  and 
sit  opposite  to  me  ; I cannot  bear  you  to 
creep  about  putting  things  away  in  that 
distractingly  quiet  fashion.  Ah,  dear, 
dear  Fan  ! how  cross  and  unreasonable 
I am — and  to  you  w'ho  have  been  such  a 
help  and  a comfort  to  me  during  my 
eclipse.” 

“ Have  I really  ? — then  I am  worth 


something.  Never  mind,  the  eclipse  is 
nearly  over,  and  won’t  you  blaze  out  glo- 
riously by-and-by !” 

“ Heaven  knows  ! I fear  the  future 
more  than  I can  say.  I feel  it  is  just  a 
toss-up,  apart  from  success  or  failure, 
whether  my  lot  is  to  be  happy  or'  mis- 
erable ; but  it  might  be — oh,  so  happy  !” 
“ I know,”  Said  Fanny  significantly, 
and  took  up  her  needlework  with  her 
usual  cheerful  submission. 

Mrs.  Temple  closed  her  writing-book, 
and  drawing  her  chair  to  the  fire,  sat 
there  in  deep  thought  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, occasionally  addressing  a disjointed 
observation  out  of  her  meditations. 

The  night  was  nearly  sleepless.  .At 
first  the  fatigue  of  the  many  emotions 
through  which  she  had  passed  insured 
her  an  hour  of  forgetfulness,  but  she  was 
disturbed  by  dreams.  Again  and  again 
Hugh  Galbraith  stood  before  her  with 
outstretched  hand,  asking  her  to  place 
hers  in  it  for  ever,  and  she  woke,  her 
heart  beating  wildly,  and  sobbing  out  the 
words,  “ Yes,  lor  ever,  Hugh  !” 

Then  her  busy  brain  set  to  work  re- 
volving the  events  of  the  day.  picturing 
their  results — the  most  terrible  was  the 
impending  ruin  of  Ford. 

As  regarded  Galbraith,  she  was  not 
quite  without  hope.  But  F'ord — how 
could  she  spare  him  ? A daring  project 
suggested  itself ; she  thought  long,  and 
turned  it  on  every  side  ; then,  slipping 
gently  out  of  bed,  she  lit  her  candle, 
wrapped  herself  in  her  dressing-gown, 
and  stole  softly,  noiselessly  downstairs  to 
the  shop  iiarlor.  Here  she  took  out 
paper  and  pen,  traced  a few  lines,  en- 
closed them  in  an  envelope,  directed  and 
stamped  it,  placed  the  letter  carefully  in 
her  pocket,  and  crept  back  as  noiselessly 
as  she  had  descended. 

The  changefulness  of  the  English  cli- 
mate asserted  itself  next  morning — 
all  trace  of  St.  Martin’s  summer  had  dis- 
appeared. -A  stiff  south-easter  was  lash- 
ing the  bay  into  foam  and  fury,  and  driv- 
ing stinging  showers  of  fine  rain  that 
seemed  trying  to  get  down,  with  only  oc- 
casional success,  against  the  windows  and 
into  nooks  with  bitter  vehemence. 

“ .And  you  have  been  out  this  wretched 
morning,”  said  Fanny  reproachfully,  as 
Kate  joined  her  at  breakfast. 

“ I have,  I could  not  help  it,  I wanted 
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so  much  to  go ; and  1 think  a brisk  walk  stopped  there,  for  Kate’s  heavy  eyes  and 
has  done  me  good.”  anxious  expression  disarmed  her. 

“ More  harm  than  good  I suspect.”  re-  (To  b*  continued,) 

turned  Fanny,  disapprovingly  ; but  she 


RUSSIAN  VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES. 
BV  D.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE. 


The  Russian  “ Mil,”  or  Village  Com- 
mune, has  in  recent  years  acquired  con- 
siderable notoriety  in  Western  Europe. 
Historical  investigators  have  discovered 
in  it  a remnant  of  primitive  Indo-Euro- 
pean institutions ; and  a certain  school 
of  social  philosophers  point  to  it  as  an 
ideal  towards  which  we  must  strive  if  we 
would  solve  successfully  the  agrarian 
difficulties  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
“ C’est  line  institution,”  said  the  usually 
cool-headed  Cavour  on  hearing  it  de- 
scribed, “ qui  est  destinde  h faire  le  tour 
du  monde !”  Political  economists,  on 
the  contrary  — especially  those  of  the  good 
old  orthodox  school — condemn  it  as  a 
remnant  of  barbarism,  and  as  an  obsta- 
cle to  free  individual  action  and  untram- 
melled economic  development.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  that  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  in- 
stitution, and  observing  its . practical 
working,  should  explain  clearly  and  ac- 
curately its  nature  and  functions. 

In  the  Russian  Communal  Institutions 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  two  ele- 
ments, the  one  administrative,  and  the 
other  economic.  -And  first  of  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  : 

As  an  organ  of  local  administration, 
the  rural  Commune  in  Russia  is  very 
simple  and  primitive.  There  is  com- 
monly but  one  office-bearer,  the  Village 
“ Elder”  (S/aros/a,  from  s/ary,  old) ; but 
in  the  larger  Communes  there  is  also  a 
Communal  tax-gatherer.  The  office- 
bearers are  simple  peasants,  chosen  by 
their  fellow-villagers  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  according  to  local  custom. 
Their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  Commune, 
and  are  so  small  that  “ office”  in  these 
village  democracies  is  regarded  rather  as 
a burden  than  as  an  honor ; but  a peasant, 
when  once  chosen,  must  serve  whether  he 
desires  it  or  not.  If  he  can  show  good 
and  sufficient  reason — such  as  ill-health 
or  frequent  absence — why  he  should  be 


exempted,  the  Commune  will  generally 
free  him  from  the  burden  on  condition  that 
he  treats  the  members  present  with  vi>dia 
(rye-spirit) ; but  the  simple  desire  to  es- 
cape trouble  and  annoyance  is  not  consid- 
ered a valid  ground  for  exemption.  The 
chief  duties  of  the  Elder  are  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  act  as  a connecting  link 
between  the  Commune  and  the  higher 
authorities.  Beyond  this  he  has  very 
little  power,  for  all  the  real  authority  re- 
sides in  the  “ Village  Assembly.” 

The  Village  Assembly  (sfhki  skkoJ),  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  comprises 
all  the  adult  members  of  the  Commune. 
When  matters  of  great  importance  are 
under  consideration,  the  heads  of  houses 
alone  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion. 
I say  the  heads  of  houses,  and  not  the 
fathers  of  families,  because  the  Russian 
term  khoza'in  (head  of  the  household) 
does  not  indicate  blood  relationship: 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  patria 
potfstas  is  in  the  hands  of  the  oldest 
brother  or  of  the  mother.  'Thus,  strictly 
speaking,  the  Assembly  is  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  families,  and  when 
the  head  of  a family  happens  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  village,  his  place  is  taken 
by  some  other  member  of  the  household, 
male  or  female.  In  the  northern  prov- 
inces, where  a large  part  of  the  adult 
male  population  annually  leaves  home 
in  search  of  work,  the  female  representa- 
tives sometimes  compose  the  majority. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  open  air  by 
the  side  of  the  Church,  or  in  front  of  the 
Elder's  house,  or  in  some  other  conve- 
nient place  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
and  little  mud  ; and,  except  in  the  case 
of  matters  which  will  not  admit  of  delay, 
they  take  place  on  Sunday  or  on  a holi- 
day. Towards  afternoon,  when  all  have  en- 
joyed their  after-dinner  siesta — or  it  may 
be  immediately  after  the  morning  service 
— the  villagers  may  be  seen  strolling  leis- 
urely towards  a common  point.  Arriv- 
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ed  at  the  village  Forum,  they  cluster  to- 
gether in  little  groups,  and  talk  in  home- 
ly fashion  about  the  matter  they  have 
met  to  consider.  The  various  groups 
l«y  no  attention  to  each  other  till  grad- 
ually one  particular  group,  containing 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  influen- 
tial members,  begins  to  exercise  an  at- 
tractive force,  and  the  others  gravitate 
towards  this  centre  of  energy.  In  this 
way  the  meeting  is  constituted,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  spontaneously  consti- 
tutes itself ; and  the  same  absence  of 
formality  continues  all  through  the  pro- 
ceedings. Two,  three,  or  more  peas- 
ants often  speak  at  once,  and  when  the 
discussion  waxes  hot,  the  disputants  pro- 
bably use  freely  such  unparliamentary 
expressions  as  “ Duriik (blockhead), 
“ lioitun  (babbler),  “ Bolvdn  !"  (scare- 
crow)— sometimes  even  stronger  expres- 
sions, unsuited  to  ears  polite.  Strange  to 
say,  these  strong  terms  never  ruffle  the 
good  nature  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  at  most  evoke  a retort  of 
the  tu  t]uoqi4<;  kind,  which,  if  well  put, 
produces  roars  of  laughter.  If  we  hear 
a shrill  female  voice  rising  above  the 
general  hum,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  that 
of  a widow,  or  a wife  whose  husband  is 
absent.  Some  of  these  female  members 
IXKsess  great  volubility,  and  a considera- 
ble power  of  pungent  invective  ; unfor- 
tunately their  dialectical  efforts  are  in 
part  counteracted  by  a tendency  to  wan- 
der from  the  subject,  and  to  make  indeli- 
cate, irrelevant  allusions  to  the  private 
life  and  domestic  concerns  of  their  op- 
ponents. In  general  there  are  no  at- 
tempts at  speech-making,  but  occasional- 
ly some  young  “ village  Hampden,"  svho 
has  l>een  to  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg, 
and  has  brought  back  with  him  a jaunty 
air  and  a large  dose  of  self-conceit,  makes 
something  like  a speech,  and  enjoys  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice.  Eloquence  of 
this  kind  is,  of  course,  appreciated  only 
by  the  younger  members,  and  makes  no 
impression  on  the  bulk  of  the  audience. 
Very  soon  it  is  sure  to  be  interrupted  by 
some  older  member  with  a laconic 
“ MolUhi,  krasnobai !”  (hold  your  tongue, 
fine  talker !)  and  the  abashed  orator 
hearing  the  titter  of  his  former  applaud- 
cts,  mumbles  out  a retort,  or  hides  his  di- 
minished head  behind  the  broad  shoul- 
ders of  a comrade. 

Tile  subjects  brought  before  these 


meetings  are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  for 
the  Village  Assembly  has  no  idea  of  laws 
limiting  its  competence,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  discuss  anything  affecting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  Communal  wel- 
fare. It  may  be  that  an  order  has  been 
received  from  the  higher  authorities,  or 
a recruit  has  to  be  given  for  the  con- 
scription, or  a herd-boy  has  to  be  hired, 
or  a day  for  the  commencement  of  the 
ploughing  has  to  be  fixed,  or  the  dam 
across  the  stream  is  in  need  of  repairs. 
Such  are  a few  examples  of  the  matters 
discussed.  The  manner  of  deciding  them 
is  quite  as  informal  as  the  mode  of  discus- 
sion. Rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  necessary  to  put 
the  question  to  the  vote.  As  soon  as  it  has 
become  evident  what  the  general  opin- 
ion is,  the  Elder  says  to  the  crowd  :• 
“ Well,  Orthodox ! you  have  decided 
so?"  “Latino!  A/rZ/rri.'”  (agreed  !)  replies 
the  crowd,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nate, unless  where  the  decision  refers  to 
some  future  contingency,  in  which  case 
it  is  committed  to  writing  and  duly 
signed  by  all  present.  Those  who  can- 
not write  affix  a mark  in  the  place  of  a 
signature.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  these  apparently  unanimous  deci- 
sions do  not  always  represent  the  will  of 
the  numerical  majority.  The  crowd 
rarely  ventures  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
influential  members. 

The  Commune  no  longer  possesses  any 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  its  members ; 
but  in  the  outlying  provinces,  ancient 
custom  sometimes  proves  stronger  than 
modern  legislation.  .As  one  instance  out 
of  many  which  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
ledge,  the  following  may  be  cited  : In  a 
village  in  the  province  of  Samara,  the 
Commune  condemned  a wife  who  had 
been  convicted  of  matrimonial  infidelity 
to  be  stripped,  yoked  to  a cart,  and  driv- 
en through  the  village  by  the  injured 
spouse  armed  with  a whip.  This  will 
recall  to  many  a passage  in  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus  : “ Pxna  pra:sens  et  marito 
permissa ; abscisis  ciinibus,  nudatam, 
coram  propinquis  expellit  domo  maritus 
ac  per  omnem  vicum  verbere  agit." 

So  much  for  the  Commune  as  an  organ 
of  local  .self-government  Let  us  now 
consider  it  as  an  economic  unit.  In  this 
respect  it  has  certain  fundamental  pe- 
culiarities which  distinguish  it  from  the 
Communal  institutions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope; and  in  virtue  of  these  peculiarities 
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it  is  often  believed  to  be  not  only  a 
Communal  but  at  the  same  time  Com- 
munistic organization.  How  far  this  be- 
lief is  well  founded  will  appear  presently. 

The  Commune  is  legally  and  actually 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  the  Communal 
land,  and  distributes  it  among  its  mem- 
bers as  it  thinks  fit,  subject  to  no  control 
except  that  of  cu.stom  and  traditional  con- 
ceptions of  justice.  Further,  the  members 
are  responsible,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, not  only  for  voluntar}'  Communal  ob- 
ligations, but  also  for  the  taxes  of  every 
member.  These  are  the  two  fundament- 
al characteristics,  and  the  two  cohesive 
forces  of  the  institution  : a common  pro- 
prietorship of  the  land,  and  a common 
responsibility  for  the  ta.xes  and  other 
dues. 

The  Communal  land  is  generally  of 
three  kinds  : (i)  the  land  in  and  around 
the  village;  (2)  the  arable  land;  and  (3) 
the  pasturage. 

On  the  first  of  these  each  family  has  a 
wooden  house,  an  inclosed  yard,  a cab- 
bage-garden, and  sometimes  a plot  for 
growing  hemp.  Here  there  is  no  com- 
munity of  ownership.  The  house  and 
garden  are  hereditary  property,  on  which 
there  is  only  one  restriction  : the  owner 
cannot  sell,  becpieath,  or  otherwise  alien- 
ate them  to  any  one  who  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Commune. 

The  right  of  property  in  the  arable 
land  and  pasturage  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind.  Here  each  family  has, 
strictly  speaking,  no  right  of  property, 
but  merely  a right  of  terminable  usufruct, 
and  enjoys  a quantity  of  land  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  males  which  the 
household  contains.  In  other  words, 
each  member  of  the  Commune,  as  soon  as 
he  begins  to  pay  the  poll-tax  and  other 
dues,  receives  a share  of  the  Communal 
land.  Thus  the  amount  of  land  which 
etich  family  enjoys  is  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  taxation  which  it  pays; 
and  the  ta.xes,  which  are  nominally  per- 
sonal, are  in  reality  transformed  into  a 
kind  of  land-tax. 

To  render  this  system  equitable,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revise  annually 
the  tax-lists,  and  to  inscribe  only  the 
adults.  In  reality  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions is  fulfilled.  The  tax-lists  are  re- 
vised at  long  and  irregular  intervals — 
only  ten  revisions  have  been  made  since 
T719;  and  infants,  adults,  and  octoge- 


narians are  all  inscribed  piomiscuouslr. 
The  revenue  officers  pay  no  attention  to 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion during  the  intervals  between  the  re- 
visions, and  exact  from  each  Commune 
a sum  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
members  inscribed  in  the  last  revision 
lists. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  .system, 
when  rigorously  carried  out,  are  graphi- 
cally described  in  an  official  document 
of  the  year  1771,  which  might  have  been 
written  at  the  present  day  : “ In  many 
places,”  it  is  there  said,  the  peasants 
distribute  the  land  not  according  to  the 
number  of  workers  in  each  house,  but 
according  to  the  number  of  males  in- 
scribed in  the  revision  list ; whence  it 
happens  that,  instead  of  the  equality 
which  ought  to  exist,  some  of  the  peasants 
have  to  bear  a ruinous  burden  in  the 
supporting  of  their  families,  and  in  the 
payment  of  their  taxes.  If,  for  example, 
in  a family  containing  five  males,  there  is 
only  one  able-bodied  laborer,  whilst  the 
other  four  arc  children  or  old  men  incapa- 
ble of  work,  the  one  laborer  must  not  only 
plough  and  sow  for  the  whole  family, 
but  must  also  pay  the  poll-tax  and  other 
dues  for  the  four  others  as  well  as  for 
himself.  He  receives,  it  is  true,  a pro- 
portionately large  amount  of  land  ; but 
it  is  of  little  use  to  him,  for  he  has  not 
sufficient  working  power  to  cultivate  it. 
Obliged  to  let  to  others  the  superfluous 
amount,  he  receives  for  it  only  a small 
rent,  for  his  neighbors  know  the  position 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  do  not  give 
him  its  fair  v,alue.  Besides  this,  in  some 
places  where  land  is  abundant,  there  is 
no  one  to  rent  the  superfluous  portions, 
so  that  the  unfortunate  peasant  who  re- 
ceives too  much  land  is  obliged  to  leave 
his  share  partly  uncultivated,  and  conse- 
quently sinks  to  ruin.’' 

To  prevent  these  evil  consequences, 
m.any  Communes  have  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient at  once  simple  and  effective  : in 
the  allotment  of  the  land  and  of  the  bur- 
dens, each  family  receives  a share  not 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  males 
which  it  contains,  but  in  proportion  to 
its  working  power. 

This  expedient  has  for  the  moment  the 
desired  effect,  but  the  natural  course  of 
events  in  the  form  of  births  and  deaths 
renders  it  necessary  to  modify  from  time 
to  time  the  existing  arrangements,  so  as 
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to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  land 
and  working  pow'er.  First,  there  is  the 
natural  increase  of  population.  To  pro- 
vide for  this,  some  Communes  keep  a 
number  of  reserve  lots,  which  the  young 
members  receive  as  soon  as  they  become 
capable  of  bearing  their  share  of  the  Com- 
munal burdens.  Other  Communes  make 
no  such  arrangements.  Whether  such  a 
provision  is  made  or  not,  it  inevitably  hap- 
pens that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  the 
old  evils  reappear.  Some  families  increase, 
whilst  others  diminish  or  die  out,  and  a 
general  redistribution  of  the  land  and 
taxes  becomes  necessary.  In  the  Steppe 
region,  where  the  soil  is  even  in  quality, 
and  possessed  of  such  natural  fertility 
that  it  requires  no  manure — where  con- 
sequently it  is  easy  to  divide  the  land 
into  any  number  of  portions  equal  to  each 
other  in  size  and  (juality,  and  no  one  has 
a special  interest  in  particular  lots,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  one  lot  is  as  good 
as  another — the  general  redistributions 
are  frequent.  Under  such  conditions 
annual  redistribution  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. In  the  North  and  West,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  inequalities  of 
the  soil  render  it  difficult  to  divide  the 
land  into  lots  of  equal  ([uality,  and  where 
the  practice  of  manuring  gives  to  each 
family  a special  interest  in  the  lot  which 
it  actually  possesses,  general  redistribu- 
tions produce  an  economic  revolution  in 
the  Commune,  and  are  consequently 
made  at  much  longer  intervals. 

•As  these  periodical  redistributions  of 
the  land  form  the  essential  peculiarity  of 
the  Russian  Communal  system,  and  tend 
to  illustrate  its  real  nature,  I shall  en- 
deavor to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  effected. 
Let  us  take  first  a case  in  which  the  ope- 
ration is  comparatively  simple. 

.All  over  European  Russia,  e.xcept  in 
the  outlying  provinces,  which  may  for 
'.he  present  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
the  arable  land  of  the  Communes  is  divid- 
ed into  three  fields,  to  suit  the  triennial 
rotation  or  three-field  system  of  agricul- 
ture universally  practised  by  the  pca.san- 
tt)’.  The  first  field  is  for  the  winter 
grain  (rye  or  winter  w heat) ; the  second 
for  the  summer  grain  (oats,  buckwheat, 
millet,  &c.) ; and  the  third  lies  fallow. 
'A  hen  a redistribution  has  been  re.solved 
upon,  each  of  the  three  fields  is  divided 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  plots,  accord- 


ing to  the  qu.ality  of  the  soil,  and  each 
plot  or  each  category  of  plots — if  there 
are  several  plots  of  equal  quality — is  then 
subdivided  into  a number  of  long  narrow 
strips,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
“ Revision-Souls  " (males  inscribed  in  the 
revision  or  census  lists)  in  the  Commune. 
Thus  each  family  receives  at  least  one 
strip — and  perhaps  several  strips  of  dif- 
ferent quality — in  each  field.  This  com- 
plicated bit  of  land-surveying,  in  which 
both  the  quality  .and  quantity  of  the  soil 
have  to  be  considered,  is  performed  by 
the  peasants  themselves,  with  the  help 
merely  of  simple  measuring  poles,  and  is 
accomplished  with  an  accuracy  which 
seems  to  the  stranger  truly  marvellous. 
The  shares  are  distributed  among  the 
members  either  by  general  consent  or 
by  casting  lots. 

This  is  the  method  commonly  employ- 
ed in  the  fertile  and  more  densely  popu- 
lated regions  where  each  family  desires 
to  have  as  much  land  as  possible,  and 
demands  a number  of  sluares  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  “ revision-souls” 
which  it  conLains.  In  districts,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  land  is  barren  and 
the  population  scant,  considerable  modi- 
fications have  to  be  introduced,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  evil  consequences  above 
described.  Here  the  chief  question  is, 
not  .as  to  how  much  land  each  family 
shall  receive,  but  as  to  what  share  of  the 
communal  burdens  each  family  ought  to 
bear ; and  for  the  deciding  of  this  question 
the  revision-lists  supply  only  very  imper- 
fect data.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  that  a 
family  appears  in  the  revi.sion-list  as  con- 
taining four  males,  .and  con.sequently  as 
entitled  to  four  shares  of  the  Land  and 
burdens,  but  on  examination  it  is  found 
that  the  household  consists  of  a»widow 
and  four  little  boys.  To  impose  four 
shares  on  this  family  would  be  at  once 
unjust  and  inexpedient,  for  the  widow 
could  not  possibly  pay  a corresponding 
amount  of  taxation  ; and  the  Commune, 
being  responsible  for  the  taxes  of  the 
individual  members,  would  have  to  make 
up  the  deficit.  Before  .assigning  the  lots, 
therefore,  the  Commune  has  to  decide 
how  many  shares  each  particular  family 
shall  receive.  In  this  difficult  operation, 
it  is  guided,  not  by  any  definite  norm,  but 
by  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
working  force  or  tax-paying  power  of 
each  individual  household.  When  we 
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have  said  that  the  calculation  is  made 
not  by  one  or  two  dictators,  but  by  the 
Communal  Assembly,  the  reader  may 
readily  imagine  the  disputes  and  scenes 
of  confusion  that  inevitably  take  place. 
If  the  Communal  land  is  merely  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  members,  the  heads 
of  families  easily  come  to  a satisfactory 
arrangement  as  to  how  many  shares  each 
one  shall  take  ; but  if  the  land  is  super- 
abundant or  very  poor  in  quality,  each 
one  naturally  strives  to  get  as  little  of  it 
as  possible,  so  that  he  may  have  less  to 
p.iy.  In  the  latter  case  the  discussion  is 
sure  to  wax  hot,  and  a casual  spectator 
may  overhear  debates  of  this  kind  : 

“Come  now,  Ivan,”  says  an  elderly 
peasant,  who  has  evidently  an  air  of  au- 
thority, to  one  of  the  bystanders;  “you 
are  a sturdy  fellow,  and  you  have  a son 
there,  a fine  youth,  who  can  do  the  work 
of  two ; you  must  take  at  least  three 
shares." 

“ No,  I cannot,"  remonstrates  Ivan. 
“ By  God,  I cannot.  My  son — praise 
be  to  God  ! — is  strong  and  healthy  ; but 
I am  no  longer  what  I was,  and  my  old 
woman  is  quite  without  force,  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  put  the  cabbage  soup  into 
the  oven  ! By  God  ! I cannot.” 

“If  the  old  woman  is  we.ak  your 
daughter-in-law  is  strong — stronger  than 
a little  horse  !’’ 

A giggle  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
shows  that  the  damsel  referred  to  is 
among  the  spectators. 

“ In  truth,  it  is  not  in  my  power," 
pleads  Ivan. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  be  said,"  replies 
the  old  man  in  an  authoritative  tone. 
“ Somebody  must  take  the  remaining 
sou/s  (shares).  You  must  t.ake  three 
shares” 

“ Lay  on  him  three  shares  and  a half  !” 
shouts  a voice  in  the  crowd. 

This  proposal  evokes  a confused  mur- 
mur of  “ ayes”  and  “ nocs,”  till  the  nocs 
gain  a decided  majority,  and  the  ayes 
are  silenced.  A general  shout  of  “ Three  ! 
three  !"  decides  the  matter. 

“ It  is  the  will  of  the  Mtr  ! ” remarks 
Ivan,  scratching  the  back  of  his  head, 
.and  looking  down  with  a look  of  min- 
gled disiippointment  and  resignation. 
“ And  now,  Prascovia,  how  much  are 
you  to  have  V'  asks  the  old  man.  ad- 
dressing a woman  standing  by  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms. 
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“ -As  the  Mir  orders,  so  be  it !”  replies 
Prascoviii,  turning  down  her  eyes, 

“ Very  well,  you  ought  to  have  ashore 
and  a half.” 

“ What  do  you  s.ay,  little  father  ?"  cries 
the  woman,  throwing  off  suddenly  her 
air  of  subservient  obedience.  “ Do  you 
hear  that,  ye  orthodox  .’  They  want  to 
lay  upon  me  a soul  and  a half!  Was 
such  a thing  ever  heard  of.’  Since  St. 
Peter's  day  my  husband  has  been  bed- 
ridden— bewitched,  it  seems,  for  nothing 
does  him  good.  He  cannot  put  a foot 
to  the  ground — all  the  same  as  if  he  were 
dead  ; only  he  eats  bread  !” 

“ You  talk  nonsense,”  says  a neighbor; 

“ he  was  in  the  kabdk  (gin-shop)  last 
week.” 

“And  you!”  retorts  Prascovia,  wan- 
dering from  the  subject  in  hand,  “what 
did  _V('«  do  last  parish  fitel  Was  it  not 
you  who  got  drunk  .and  bc,at  your  wife 
till  she  roused  the  whole  village  with  her 
shrieking  ? -And  no  further  gone  than 
last  Sunday — pfu  !’’ 

“ Listen  !”  says  the  old  m.an  sternly, 
cutting  short  the  torrent  of  invective. 
“ A'ou  must  take  at  least  a share  and  a 
quarter.  If  you  cannot  manage  it  your- 
self, you  can  get  some  one  to  help  you.” 
“ How  can  that  be  .’  Where  am  I to 
get  the  money  to  pay  a laborer .’”  asks 
the  woman  with  much  wailing  and  a 
flood  of  tears.  “ Have  pity,  ye  ortho- 
dox, on  the  poor  orphans.  God  will  re- 
ward you,”  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

I need  not  weary  the  reader  with  a 
further  description  of  these  scenes, 
which  are  always  very  long  and  some- 
times violent.  .All  present  are  deeply  in- 
terested, for  the  allotment  of  the  land  is 
by  far  the  most  important  event  in  Rus- 
sian peasant  life,  and  the  arrangement 
cannot  be  made  without  endless  talking 
and  discussion.  .After  the  number  of 
shares  for  each  family  has  been  decided 
the  distribution  of  the  lots  gives  rise  to 
new  difficulties.  The  families  who  have 
plentifully  m.anurcd  their  land,  strive  to 
get  back  their  old  lots,  and  the  Com- 
mune respects  their  claims  so  far  as 
these  are  consistent  with  the  new  ar- 
rangement ; but  it  often  happens  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conciliate  private  rights 
and  Communal  interests,  .and  in  such 
cases  the  former  are  sacrificed  in  a way 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  by  men  of 
-Anglo-Saxon  race. 
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In  the  above  remarks  I have  spoken 
of  the  working  power  and  the  tax-paying 
power  of  the  different  families.  These 
two  expressions  are  in  the  purely  agri- 
culttiral  districts  practically  synonymous, 
but  in  the  villages  where  some  of  the 
peasants  are  artisans  or  traders,  a single 
peasant  who  is  a skilled  workman  or  car- 
ries on  trade  may  be  more  able  to  pay 
taxes  than  a large  family  which  has  three 
times  his  working  power.  This  fact  has 
given  rise  in  some  Communes  to  a 
practice  which  is  certainly  patriarchal, 
and  seems  to  an  Englishman  decidedly 
Communistic.  If  a member  of  the  Com- 
mune is  known  to  make  by  handicraft  or 
by  trading  a much  larger  income  than 
his  fellows,  he  is  made  to  jray  a larger 
share  of  the  Communal  burdens. 
“Come  now,  Sidor,"  some  influential 
member  will  say  to  him  in  the  Com- 
munal .Assembly  at  the  time  of  the 
periodical  redisfribution  of  land,  “ you 
make  a nice  heap  of  money  every  year, 
while  we,  poor  orphans,  toil  hard  and 
gain  little ; the  land  has  become  barren 
and  the  times  are  hard  ; you  must  take 
a double  share." 

“Ay!  ay  !”  say  a dozen  voices,  “ that 
you  can." 

“lam  not  rich,”  replies  Sidor,  know- 
ing that  it  is  useless  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  Mir,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  importance  ; “ I am  not  rich, 
but  I can  do  that.  So  be  it.” 

.And  Sidor  takes  a double  share,  vow- 
ing probably  in  his  heart  to  take  it  out 
of  the  Commune  in  some  indirect  way. 

.Another  method  of  applying  this  same 
principle  is  as  follows : — If  a peasant  is 
known  to  be  making  a good  income  as 
an  artisan  or  shopkeeper  in  Moscow  or 
St.  Petersburg,  his  Commune  may  elect 
him  Village  Pllder,  and  then  let  him 
know  unofficially  that  if  he  will  kindly 
send  ten  or  twenty  roubles  the  election 
will  be  cancelled  and  he  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  where  he  is.  The  Elder  elect 
probably  finds  it  more  profitable  to  sacri- 
fice a considerable  sum  than  to  give  up 
his  occupation  and  return  to  his  village. 
Of  course  there  is  an  appearance  of 
trickery  and  injustice  in  such  a proceed- 
ing, and  such  cases  are  often  used  as 
texts  for  discourses  on  Communal  tyran- 
ny ; but  if  we  examine  the  matter  care- 
fully we  shall  find  that  the  expedient  is 


in  reality  merely  a rude  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  income-tax.  Unfor- 
tunately this  charitable  interpretation  is 
not  .always  applicable,  for  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  money  sent,  instead  of 
being  paid  into  the  Communal  treasury, 
is  used  for  a communal  drinking-bout, 

VVe  may  pass  now  to  the  third  kind  of 
Communal  land,  the  meadow.  .As  the 
cultivation  of  so-called  artificial  grasses, 
such  as  rye-grass  and  timothy'-grass,  has 
no  place  in  the  primitive  system  of  agri- 
culture practised  by  the  Russi.an  peas- 
antry, the  Communes  reserve,  if  possible, 
a moist  part  of  the  Commun.al  land  for 
the  production  of  hay.  This  part  of  the 
Communal  property  is  annu.ally  distrib- 
uted in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arable 
land  among  the  families  constituting  the 
Commune,  in  one  of  two  ways.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  mow  all  the  hay 
and  then  to  distribute  it  among  the  fam- 
i ies  in  the  required  proportions.  Eut 
this  mode  has  practical  disadvantages, 
for  the  hay  is  often  better  in  some  parts 
of  the  meadow  than  in  others,  and  there- 
fore a mere  qu.antitive  distribution 
would  be  unjust.  To  obviate  this  injus- 
tice most  Communes  adopt  the  second 
method,  which  consists  in  dividing  the 
meadow  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
plots  according  to  the  quality  of  ihe  hay, 
and  subdividing  these  plots  into  family 
portions.  Where  this  method  is  adopted 
each  family  mows  its  own  portion,  but 
all  the  families  are  obliged  to  mow  it  on 
a day  fixed  by  the  village  assembly. 

Besides  these  three  kinds  of  Commu- 
nal property,  some  Communes  posisess  a 
certain  amount  of  forest,  hut  the  modes 
of  enjoying  it  are  so  varied  that  I do  not 
venture  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on 
the  subject. 

The  ordinary  Russian  name  for  the 
rural  Commune,  Mir,  means  also  “the 
world  and  it  must  be  said  that  there 
is  a certain  appropriateness  in  the  term, 
for  each  Comamine  forms  in  many  re- 
spects a little  world  apart,  and  resists  as 
far  as  possible  all  interference  from 
without.  ‘Complete  Communal  autono- 
my was  of  course  impossible  after  the 
creation  of  the  centralized  administra- 
tion and  the  introduction  of  serfage. 
The  Communes  of  the  demesnes  had  to 
submit  to  the  regulative  interference  of 
the  Government,  and  the  others  to  the 
irregular  and  arbitrary  interference  of  the 
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landed  proprietors.  But  neither  on  the 
demesnes  nor  on  the  private  estates  did 
the  Mir  ever  lose  its  primitive  charac- 
ter. Even  in  the  worst  days  of  serfage 
the  proprietors  never  habitually  inter- 
fered with  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
Commune,  that  of  distributing  the  land 
among  its  members  as  it  thought  fit ; and 
never  obliterated  the  distinction,  though 
they  often  shifted  the  landmarks,  be- 
tween the  manorial  and  the  Communal 
property.  Amidst  all  the  storms  and 
struggles  through  which  Russia  has 
passed,  the  peasantry  ha\e  ever  clung 
with  marvellous  tenacity  to  their  land 
and  to  their  ancient  Communal  institu- 
tions ; and  3II  attempts  to  rob  them  of 
the  one  or  the  other  have  been  met  and 
frustrated  by  that  dogged  passive  resist- 
ance which  the  Russian  peasant  jx)ssesses 
in  such  a pre-eminent  degree.  So  far 
as  the  land  is  concerned  that  struggle  is 
now  at  an  end,  for  the  famous  Emanci- 
pation Law  of  1861  secured  to  the  Com- 
munes, under  certain  conditions  and 
subject  to  certain  modifications,  the  land 
which  they  actually  enjoyed.  The  Com- 
munal institutions  were  likewise  spared 
by  that  law,  so  that  in  Russia  at  the 
present  moment  the  village  communities 
still  closely  resemble  those  of  Western 
Europe  before  the  feudal  period.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  use 
which  historical  investigators  might 
make  of  this  important  fact. 

The  old  notion,  that  Communal  insti- 
tutions based  on  periodical  redistribu- 
tions of  the  land  are  peculiar  to  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Slavonic  race,  is  now  com- 
pletely exploded.  .Already  they  have 
been  found  in  a more  or  less  complete 
state  of  preservation,  not  only  among  non- 
Slavonic  but  also  among  non-Aryan  races, 
and  there  is  a strong  tendency  among 
historical  investigators  to  regard  them  as 
a necessary  stage  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment through  which  a nation  must 
])ass  in  order  to  attain  a certain  stage  of 
civilization.  “ Aujourd'hui,”  says  M.  de 
Laveleye,  the  latest  exponent  of  the 
theory,  “ on  pent  demontrer  que  ces  com- 
munautiJs  ont  existd  chez  les  peoples  les 
plus  divers : chez  les  Germains  et  dans 
I’antique  Italie,  au  I’erou  et  cn  Chine,  au 
Mexique  et  dans  I'lnde,  chez  les  Scandi- 
naves  et  chez  les  Arabes,  exactement 
avec  les  memes  caracteres.  Retrouvant 
ainsi  cette  institution  sous  tous  les  climats 


et  chez  toutes  les  races,  on  y peut  voir 
line  phase  neeessaire  du  developpement 
des  socidtes,  et  une  sorte  de  loi  univer- 
selle  jiresidant  i revolution  de  toutes  les 
formes  de  la  propriete  fonci&re.”  The 
more  cautious  conclusions  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

I have  no  intention  of  entering  here 
upon  an  examination  of  this  general 
theory ; but  I desire  to  say  a few  words 
on  the  part  which  the  Russian  Mir  is 
made  to  play  in  the  induction.  It  is  al- 
ways tacitly  as.sumed  that  the  Russian 
Communal  system,  as  it  at  pre.sent  exists, 
is  a very  ancient  institution,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  almost  unchanged  from 
prehistoric  times.  Now  this  assumption, 
if  not  unjustifiable,  requires  at  least  expla- 
nation. The  essential  peculiarity  of  the 
Russian  Commune  in  its  present  form  is 
the  periodical  redistribution  of  the  arable 
land  according  to  the  number  of  males,  or 
according  to  the  number  of  able-bodied 
laborers,  and  we  have  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  this  custom  existed  in  any 
part  of  Russia  before  the  seventeenth 
century.  I know  one  district  where  the 
system  is  only  now  being  introduced, 
though  the  land  has  been  held  by  Rus- 
sians for  three  centuries.  The  district 
referred  to  is  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.  It  may  be  well  to  describe 
briefly  the  change  which  is  there  taking 
|)lace,  for  k tends  to  throw  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  periodical  redistribution. 

In  many  of  the  Cossack  Communes, 
or  S/anitsi  as  they  are  called,  it  was  cus- 
tomary down  to  a very  recent  period  for 
each  Cossack  to  cultivate  as  much  land 
as  he  pleased,  and  wherever  he  pleased, 
within  the  Communal  boundaries,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  thereby  infringe  on  the 
vested  rights  of  others.  The  jus  prima 
possesshnis  w.as  the  only  recognized  ten- 
ure. When  the  possessor  found  that  the 
soil  was  becoming  exhausted — a phenom- 
enon which  generally  appeared  after  three 
or  four  years’  occupation — he  relinquish- 
ed the  lot  he  held  and  took  possession 
of  some  part  of  the  Communal  land 
which  happened  to  be  unoccupied.  As 
the  pojiulation  increased  this  oiieration 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  till  at 
last  in  many  Communes  the  whole  of  the 
Communal  land  was  occupied,  and  each 
cultivator  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  the  portion  of  the  soil  which  he 
actually  possessed.  Thus  a direct  tran- 
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sition  was  effected  from  unregulated 
Communal  property  to  something  very 
like  personal  property  without  any  inter- 
mediate stage  of  regulated  periodical 
distribution.  The  principle  of  private 
property,  however,  has  not  become  con- 
solidated. On  the  contrary,  the  old  Com- 
munal principle  has  revived  with  new 
force,  and  the  system  of  periodical  re- 
distribution above  described  is  at  present 
being  introduced.  In  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  seems  a return  to 
primitive  institutions,  is  to  be  found,  I 
believe,  the  explanation  of  much  that  is 
I>eculiar  in  the  Russian  Communal 
system. 

The  causes  of  the  phenomenon  were 
briefly  these  : — as  the  population  increas- 
ed and  no  new  land  was  obtained  there 
was  naturally  fonned  a class  of  Cossacks 
without  land.  In  a young  Ifritish  colony 
there  would  be  nothing  abnormal  or  in- 
convenient in  the  existence  of  a class  of 
men  possessing  no  landed  property,  for 
such  men  could  act  as  servants  to  the 
iwssessors  of  the  soil,  or  they  could  re- 
move to  some  other  district  where  land 
could  be  obtained.  But  neither  of  these 
alternatives,  could  be  adopted  by  the 
Cossack.  .Agricultural  laborers  are  to 
be  found  only  in  conjunction  with  regu- 
larly organized  farming,  and  are  rarely 
used  by  small  peasant  proprietors  ; and 
even  if  the  Cossack  could  find  employ- 
ment as  .a  laborer  he  could  not  in  that 
capacity  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  state. 
On  the  other  hand  he  could  not  remove 
to  another  district,  for  the  military  or- 
ganization attached  him  to  the  locality 
ill  which  he  was  born,  and  was  practically 
almost  tantamount  to  Xhcgleba  adscriptio. 
Thus,  we  see,  the  periodical  redistribu- 
tions of  the  land  w ere  the  result  of  condi- 
tions which  do  not  exist  in  a primitive 
state  of  society. 

In  a short  article  like  the  present,  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  analogous 
phenomena  which  I have  observed  in 
other  districts ; but  I may  say  briefly 
that  a prolonged  study  of  Communal  in- 
stitutions in  this  and  other  ouliying  prov- 
inces of  Rus.sia,  and  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  documents  relating  to  the  Mir 
in  former  times,  have  led  me  to  the  fol- 
lowing  general  conclusions  : — 

t.  Where  land  is  very  plentiful  the  en- 
joyment of  the  Communal  land  may  be 
left  entirely  unregulated. 


2.  From  this  unregulated  enjoyment 
of  the  Communal  land  two  transitions 
are  possible  : (<z)  a direct  transition  to 
private  or  family  property ; (ri)  a transi- 
tion to  the  .system  of  periodical  redistri- 
bution. 

3.  The  chief  causes  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  latter  transition  in  preference 
to  the  former  are  : (ir)  restrictions  on  mi- 
gration ; (b)  a system  of  direct  taxation 
imposed  not  on  property  but  on  persons  ; 
and  (c)  mutual  resjionsibility  among  all 
the  members  for  the  taxes  of  each. 

That  the  latter  transition  has  taken 
place  in  Great  Russia — in  Little  Russia 
the  principle  of  hereditary  personal  prop- 
erty prevails — is  to  be  explained,  I be- 
lieve, by  X\\.tgleba  adscriptio,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  poll-tax  system  of  taxation  and 
by  the  introduction  of  Communal  re- 
s[)onsibility  in  taxation.  If  this  explana- 
tion be  correct  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  periodical  redistributions  arc  a 
relatively  modern  institution  — a view 
that  is  strongly  supported  by  all  the 
older  documentary  evidence  which  we 
jiossess. 

Thus  we  see  that  what  may  be  called 
the  Communal  Epoch  in  the  history  of 
landed  property  comprises  two  distinct 
periods  : the  primary  period,  in  which 
the  usufruct  of  the  land  rests  on  the  un- 
regulated jus  primie  possessionis  ; and  the 
secondary,  in  which  regulated  terminable 
usufruct  is  created  by  Communal  decrees. 
It  does  not,  however,  neces.sarily  follow 
that  all  tribes  and  nations  have  passed 
through  this  secondary  period.  Indeed 
we  know'  of  many  instances  where  a direct 
transition  has  been  made  from  unregulat- 
ed Communal  usufruct  to  complete  per- 
sonal |)ropcrty.  .All  that  we  can  venture 
to  say  in  general  is,  that  where  the  two 
periods  have  successively  existed  the 
primary  is  the  older  of  the  two.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  there  is  a 
strong  analogy  between  social  develop- 
ment and  geological  structure.  Strata 
always  occur  in  a certain  fixed  order,  but 
it  rarely  happens  that  all  the  members  of 
the  series  are  actually  present. 

It  is  sometimes  su])posed  that  these 
periodical  distributions  of  the  land  indi- 
cate a tendency  in  the  Russian  pea.santry 
towaids  Communism  in  the  socialistic 
sense  ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
resignation  with  which  the  pea.sant  sub- 
mits to  Communal  infringements  on  his 
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personal  rights  and  to  various  restrictions 
on  his  personal  liberty  of  action  seems 
at  first  sight  to  confirm  this  supposition. 
It  would  be  unsafe  however  to  draw  from 
these  facts  any  sweeping  general  conclu- 
sions. The  Russian  peasant,  so  far  at 
least  as  my  observations  extend,  has  very 
little  sympathy  with  communistic  ideas 
beyond  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  he 
is  accustomed,  unless  when  they  take  the 
form  of  a religious  doctrine.  His  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  boundary  line  between 
the  maim  and  the  tuum  are  certainly  in 
some  respects  extremely  vague,  but  when 
a confusion  occurs  it  will  always  be 
found  to  result  in  favor  of  the  meum. 
Towards  his  former  master,  for  instance, 
he  is  quite  ready  to  acfopt  the  principle  : 
“ What  is  yours  is  mine  but  he  always 
accompanies  it  with  the  mental  reserva- 
tion : “ but  what  is  mine  is  my  own.” 
” You  are  our  father,”  he  will  say  to  the 
landed  proprietor,  to  whom  he  was  for- 
merly a serf,  “ and  you  should  let  the  land 
to  us  cheaper  than  to  others.”  Rut  if  the 
proprietor  should  reply  : “ You  are  my 
children,  .and  therefore  you  should  work 
for  me  cheaper  than  for  others,”  the 
peasant  fails  to  perceive  the  force  of  the 
argument. 

A few  words  now  in  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  the  /!//>  on  the  mate- 
rial welfare  of  the  i)e.asantry  and  the  prob- 
able future  of  the  institution. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  we  must  s.ay  that  the 
^I/rrhas  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  the  Russian  peasantry  in  en.abling 
them  to  resist  those  manorial  encroach- 
ments which  in  other  countries  have 
forced  the  agricultur.il  population  to 
emigrate  or  have  transformed  them  into 
a landless,  homeless  proletariat.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  question 
•as  to  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  now 
.abolished,  .as  Jan  institution  that  has 
served  its  time,  is  fairly  open  to  discussion. 

Those  who  .advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  present  system  maintain  that  it  is 
practically  a modified  form  of  serfiage. 
Formerly  the  peasant  w.as  the  serf  of  the 
landed  proprietor ; now  he  is  the  serf  of 
the  Commune.  He  is  still  attached  to 
the  land,  and  cannot  leave  his  home  even 
far  a short  period,  without  receiving  from 
the  Commune  a formal  permission,  for 
which  he  has  often  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
sum  ; and  when  he  has  found  profitable 
employment  in  the  towns  or  in  some 


other  p.art  of  the  country  the  Commune 
may  .at  any  moment,  and  on  the  most 
futile  pretext,  compel  him  to  return  home. 

.MI  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  is  in 
reality  the  result  not  of  the  Communal 
principle  but  of  the  existing  financial 
system.  The  Commune  has  not  ever)'- 
where  the  same  nature  and  functions.  In 
the  southern  half  of  the  country,  where  the 
annual  dues  are  less  that*  the  norma'  rent 
of  the  land,  to  belong  to  a Commune  is 
a privilege ; in  the  northern  jtrovinces, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  .annu.al  dues 
exceed  the  normal  rent  of  the  land,  to 
belong  to  a Commune  is  a burden.  In 
these  latter  the  Commune  has  re.ally  taken 
the  place  of  the  serf-proprietor,  and  holds 
its  members  in  a state  of  semi-serfage, 
but  it  must  be  added  that  for  this  it  is 
not  to  blame.  .As  it  is  held  responsible 
for  the  dues  of  all  its  members,  and  as 
these  dues  exceed  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits which  it  has  to  confer,  it  is  obliged 
to  retain  its  members  whether  they  desire 
to  possess  land  or  not.  In  short  the 
Commune  in  this  part  of  the  country  has 
been  transformed  against  its  will  into  a 
tax-gatherer ; .and  it  is  obliged  to  use 
stringent  measures,  for  the  taxes  are  in- 
ordinately heavy,  and  it  is  held  respon- 
sible for  their  payment.  In  the  southern 
regions,  where  the  dues  do  not  exceed 
the  normal  rent  of  the  land  and  where 
the  Commune  has  more  the  character  of 
a voluntary  .association  we  hear  few  or 
no  complaints  of  Communal  tyranny. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  diffi- 
cult question  as  to  how  far  the  Com- 
munal right  of  property  in  the  land  and 
the  periodical  redistributions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  impose  hurtful  re.strictions  on 
the  peasant’s  liberty  of  action  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  fields,  and  deprive  him  of 
the  natur.al  inducements  to  improve  his 
land.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  quastiones 
vexatiE  at  present  agitated  in  Russia  and 
is  much  too  complex  .and  delicate  to  be 
dismissed  with  a few  sentences.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  Mir  if  retaintd 
in  its  prfstnt  form  may  have  at  some 
future  time  an  obstructive  tendency; 
but  I believe  that  this  pernicious  influence 
might  be  removed  by  means  of  partial 
modific.ations  — preserving  intact  the 
fundament.al  principle  of  the  institution 
--that  of  securing  for  each  peasant 
family  a house,  a garden,  and  a share  of 
the  land.  These  modifications  should 
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not,  liowever,  be  im])osed  from  above. 
The  institution  has  vitality  enough  to  be 
in  no  need  of  extraneous  guidance,  and 
is  quite  capable  of  making  in  its  consti- 
tution and  mode  of  action  any  modifica- 
tion that  circumstances  may  demand. 
Peasant  affairs  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood only  by  the  peasants  themselves. 
Reforms  undertaken  spontaneously  by  the 
Communes  will  be  much  less  sudden,  less 
symmetrical,  less  formally  perfect  than 
those  which  might  be  devised  by  a bu- 
reaucratic commission,  but  they  are  sure 
to  be  more  practically  useful.  Indeed  it 
maybe  said  in  general  that  the  friends  of 
self-government  in  Russia  should  be  very 
cautious  in  meddling  with  the  Mir.  for  it 
is  the  only  institution  which  has  genuine, 
spontaneous,  independent  life  in  it,  and 
does  not  require  to  draw  galvanic  vitality 
from  the  central  authority.  All  the  other 
organs  of  self-government  in  Russia  are 
more  or  less  artificial  and  ornamental, 
and  might,  without  any  social  perturba- 
tion, be  demolished  by  the  power  w’hich 
created  them.  'The  Mir  alone  has  deep 
roots  in  the  traditions,  the  habits,  and  the 
everyday  interests  of  the  people,  and  any 
essential  modification  introduced  into  it 


suddenly  by  legislative  enactment  would 
be  sure  to  influence  deeply  the  whole 
social  organization. 

In  the  opinion  that  the  Mir  is  an  in- 
stitution which  will  one  day  be  intro- 
duced into  other  countries — destinre  a 
faire  le  tour  du  monde,  as  Cavour 
phrased  it — I cannot  concur.  It  is  a 
useful  institution  where  it  has  been  pre- 
served, but  it  is  incapable  of  being  trans- 
planted to  a foreign  soil.  Even  those 
who  maintain  that  the  ultimate  solution 
of  these  agrarian  difficulties  which  we 
may  ere  long  have  to  face  is  to  be  found 
in  the  principle  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive association,  mast  admit  that  the  Mir 
is  a rude,  primitive  instrument  for  the 
exercise  of  co-operative  effort.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  social  questions,  each  na- 
tion must  work  out  for  itself  a solution 
in  accordance  with  its  social  organization 
and  with  the  tradition.s,  the  habits  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  Russia  has, 
however,  in  preserving  her  Communal 
institutions,  perhaps  stolen  a march  on 
Western  Europe,  for  with  the  Commune 
as  a basis,  voluntary  agricultural  or 
industrial  associations  may  easily  be 
created. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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On  the  ist  of  Fructidor,  the  third 
year  of  the  Republic — or  in  more  intel- 
ligible language,  on  the  1 8th  of  August, 
1795,  Ilucis,  the  then  popular  French 
translator  of  Shakespeare,  wrote  to  the 
great  tragedian  Talma  as  follows,  only  of 
course  in  his  own  tongue  : — 

“The  character  of  Macbeth  suits  you  ad- 
mirably ; you  have  the  true  note  of  passion  ; 
you  exhibit  with  equal  power  remorse  and 
. love,  virtue  and  crime.  Here  is  the  making 

I of  a tragic  actor  : you  may  go  very  far;  the 

' spirit  of  tragedy  breathed  upon  your  cradle." 

Talma  was  at  this  time  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  and  he  had  already  obtain- 
ed considerable  distinction  ; in  1789  he 
had  astonished  Paris  by  his  performance 
. of  Charles  IX.,  in  Chdnier's  drama  of  that 
' n^e  ; it  excited  the  passions  of  the  au- 

I dience  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  its  rep- 

resentation was  attended  by  a political 
I agitation,  which  extended  from  the  spec- 

Itators  to  the  players,  who  beforehand 
merely  troubled  with  ordinary  spites  and 


jealousies,  now  began  to  squabble  about 
Kings  and  Republics,  and  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  men,  till  the  company  split 
into  two  sections,  the  one  Republican, 
the  other  Royalist ; and  the  dcmocrali- 
cal  party,  headed  by  Talma,  leaving  the 
Conservatives  to  carry  on  their  perform- 
ances as  best  they  might,  in  the  Thtfitrc 
de  la  Nation,  established  itself  in  the 
Salle  des  Varietes,  Rue  de  la  Loi,  at  the 
present  day  restored  to  its  original  name 
of  Rue  de  Richelieu.  In  this  house, 
well  known  to  us  as  the  actual  Thdaire 
Francais,  Talma  achieved  that  long  series 
of  triumphs  by  which  his  name  has  be- 
come famous  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Triumph  is  a word  advisedly- 
chosen  to  describe  his  successes  ; for  he 
was  a conqueror,  not  an  easy  winner. 

When  he  made  his  first  appearance 
on  a public  stage  in  the  year  1783,  at 
the  Theatre  de  Doyen,  in  the  tragedy  of 
‘ Mahomet,'  a committee  of  friends,  con- 
vened to  decide  upon  his  future  chances. 
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pronounced  that  he  had  absolutely  none 
for  a theatrical  career ; for,  said  they, 
what  can  you  hope  when  the  highest  inspi- 
ration ^feu  sacr^)  has  been  denied  to 
you  but  it  is  evident  that  you  are  a man 
of  ability,  and  you  may  no  doubt  exercise 
it  with  advantage  if  you  take  up  your 
father’s  profession. 

The  young  actor  was  the  son  of  a 
French  dentist,  then  established  in  Lon- 
don ; he  was  born  in  France,  and  edu- 
cated at  a French  school,  but  his  holidays 
had  been  chiefly  spent  with  his  father  in 
England-  He  accepted  the  decree  of  the 
tribunal  which  sat  upon  him,  and  aban- 
doning the  hope  of  wringing  hearts,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  extracting  teeth. 
He  studied  anatomy,  worked  in  hospitals, 
and  set  up  as  a dentist  in  Paris.  Yet 
he  could  not  forget  that  at  M.  Lamar- 
guiere’s  school  at  Chaillot  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  dramatic  power  when 
only  nine  years  old,  and  was  then  contin- 
ually called  upon  to  act  and  recite.  At 
that  early  age,  when  playing  a second 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Lc  Fils  de  Tam- 
erlane,’ he  had  wept  for  the  woes  of  the 
leading  character,  and  the  same  singular 
sensibility  which  was  the  source  of  those 
tears  now  deeply  troubled  him  when  he 
witnessed  a painful  operation  or  was 
called  upon  to  probe  a wound.  His  emo- 
tion on  these  occasions  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  taste  food  during  the 
whole  of  the  successive  day,  and  his  im- 
agination projected  before  him  continual 
images  of  suffering  and  death.  Yet  he 
had  sufficient  self-command  to  labor 
with  diligence  at  the  work  which  he  ab- 
horred, and  he  became  a successful  oper- 
ator. This  is  a point  which  the  reader 
should  dwell  upon  as  an  indication  of 
that  power  of  physical  control  which  is 
essential  to  forcible  dramatic  representa- 
tion. Talma,  mentally  s ickened  by  his 
surgical  tasks,  could  yet  maintain  such  a 
command  over  his  hand  that  its  skill  was 
gratefully  recognised.  The  effort  pros- 
trated him  when  it  was  over,  but  his 
mastery  over  his  nerves  was  complete  so 
long  as  it  was  necessary.  He  had  then 
that  passionate  imagination,  with  the 
strength  to  regulate  its  sway,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  a tr.agic  actor. 
To  these  qualities  the  young  Talma  now 
began  to  add  the  resources  of  extended 
knowledge,  which  it  is  desirable  for  every 
great  tragedian  to  cultivate.  He  stole 


hours  of  leisure  for  studying  history,  aad 
he  took  delight  in  illustrating  the 
scenes  which  struck  his  fancy ; proces- 
sions, Roman  and  Greek,  Fiuropean  and 
barbaric,  came  to  life  under  his  pencil 
aU'ays  correctly  costumed,  and  before 
long  he  was  more  learned  in  ancient  lore 
than  in  anatomy.  His  intellect  carried 
him  far  in  every  pursuit ; but  for  the 
stage  he  had  that  distinct  calling  which 
will  not  be  gainsaid.  'Phis  was  known 
to  several  young  Parisians  of  fashion  who 
frequently  invited  him  to  their  salom  to 
act  in  amateur  jrlays,  where  he  never 
failed  to  make  a strong  impression.  .All 
his  acquirements  in  other  directions  sen- 
ed  only  as  fuel  for  the  burning  flamewithin 
him.  The  impetus  could  not  be  arrested, 
and  the  emotional  poetry  of  life  wholly 
possessed  him.  It  became  as  evident 
that  his  imaginative  passion  must  find  its 
expression  as  that  the  groaning  Vesuvius 
must  have  its  eruption,  and  so  in  the 
year  1787,  .at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
came  out  in  tragedy  as  one  of  the  Societe 
of  the  Comddie  F'ran^aise.  He  was 
much,  and  perhaps  justly,  criticised.  His 
voice  delighted  too  much  in  its  own 
thunder,  and  his  passion  was  too  libenal 
of  its  force.  The  judges  said  of  him,  as 
they  had  before  said  of  Le  Kain,  II  crit, 
.and  the  success  of  the  young  tragedian 
w'as  doubtful.  Whether  from  jealousy 
or  disbelief  in  his  powers,  the  company 
only  assigned  third  parts  to  him;  this, 
however,  gave  him  leisure  for  study ; he 
worked  assiduously  at  the  lessons  of  the 
Conservatoire  under  those  distinguished 
teachers  Mole  and  Dugazon,  and  in  all 
his  parts  he  strove  continu.ally  to  correct 
his  faults  ; at  the  same  time  he  went  on 
acquiring  daily  knowledge  in  the  history 
of  costume,  for  he  knew  that  he  should 
one  day  enforce  upon  the  whole  company 
the  advantages  of  adopting  it  chronolo- 
gically with  exactness  and  splendor. 
Hitherto  the  efforts  of  Le  Kain  and 
Clairon  had  only  produced  an  occasional 
hat  and  feather,  turban,  lohg  robe,  or 
costly  skirt ; their  kings  were  of  shreds 
and  patches,  .and  their  tragedy  seemed 
to  be  always  “ giving  a rout." 

'Palma  labored  hard  also  to  regulate 
his  emotion,  and  he  well  knew  bow  to 
concentrate  his  force  when,  in  the  play 
of  ‘Charles  IX.,’  he  bore  down  upon 
friends  and  foes  alike  with  irresistible 
might,  as  before  mentioned,  in  1789. 
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Hisstrongself-assertion  was  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  something  better  than  arro- 
gance, and  from  this  time,  though  his 
genius  met  with  continual  and  irritating 
opposition,  he  never  ceased  to  be  great, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  improve.  He 
learned  the  dominion  of  resers'e,  and  no 
longer  sufiered  the  power  of  his  voice  to 
betray  him ; his  fine  organ,  his  intellect, 
and  his  passion  were  not  his  only  distin- 
guishing qualities ; he  had,  besides,  a 
noble  countenance,  capable  of  exhibiting 
every  variety  of  tragic  emotion.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  practising  these  before  a 
glass,  and  of  exercising  his  action  in  the 
same  way.  He  noted  the  modulations 
of  his  voice  so  carefully  that  he  was  able 
to  excite  sympathetic  tears  by  the  recital 
of  nonsense  verses  : this  is  not  very  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  what  singers 
can  do  with  weak  words ; it  is  only  a 
slightly  difierent  application  of  the  same 
power.  Talma  had  one  personal  disad- 
vantage— it  was  that  of  short  stature  ; but 
his  grand  deportment,  well -chosen  cos- 
tume and  fine  action  persuaded  his  spec- 
tators that  he  was  tall,  a delusion  not 
unfrequently  obtained  upon  the  stage  : 
the  same  was  the  case  with  Clairon  and 
Rachel. 

To  an  English  artist  it  may  appear 
suqrrising  that  Talma,  having  made  a 
■Itcided  success  in  the  year  1789,  and 
•haring  subsequently  played  most  of  the 
leading  characters  of  French  tragedy, 
'bould  be  addressed  in  the  year  1795  by 
the  poet  Ducis  with  an  encouraging  pres- 
age of  future  progress  : “ ^ous  pouvez 
‘‘UtT  Men  loin." 

But  in  France  art  is  expectant ; if  the 
artist  sustains  his  reputation  in  a long 
series  of  varied  jierformances,  he  becomes 
upon  each  occasion  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion; more  judges  assemble  to  watch  him, 
and  consideration  grows  more  wary  and 
urcumspect  before  sentence  is  pronounc- 
The  personal  element  enters  less 
•'tto  tfre  matter  in  Paris  than  in  London ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  French  the  art  is 
iuramount,  and  the  artist  is  subservient 
to  It;  therefore  a performer  is  not  liked 
‘xrcause  he  has  been  liked ; on  the  con- 
trary, his  falling  /off  being  a greater 
sisappointment,  it  is  the  more  severely 
noticed.  The  sympathy  shown  to  a 
■ivorite  performer  upon  his  first  en- 
trance on  the  scene  in  England  by 


general  hand-clappings  is  not  understood 
at  the  Thdatrc  Fran<;ais.  K few  weeks 
ago  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers said  to  an  English  friend  ; “ Do  you 
know  that  at  our  inferior  playhouses  in 
Paris  the  audiences  actually  applaud  the 
performers  before  they  have  spoken,  and 
can  you  conceive  such  an  absurdity  ?" 
“ I can,”  replied  his  friend,  “ because  in 
London  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  greet 
the  principal  players  in  this  manner.” 
“ Indeed  !”  rejoined  the  artist,  with  a 
slight  lift  of  the  shoulders  and  eyebrows; 
too  courteous  to  make  any  further  com- 
ment. 

Under  these  conditions  of  .art  in 
France,  the  probability  of  future  progress 
indicated  by  Ducis  was  welcome  to 
Talma,  even  after  six  years  of  distinction. 
He  had  played  in  Racine's  and  more 
particularly  in  Corneille's  tragedies  so  as 
to  invest  them  with  extraordinarj-interest ; 
his  passion  grasped  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  natural  school ; his  great  pre- 
decessors had  abandoned  recitative  in 
verse ; he  went  further,  and  frequently 
leapt  over  his  rhymes;  poets  proud  of 
their  difficult  tenninations,  selected  with 
pain  of  heart  and  sweat  of  brow,  were 
very  angry,  but  Talma  followed  his  own 
feeling,  and  he  was  right.  The  old  class- 
ical school  kept  up  a gnimbling  censure 
on  this  point  during  the  greatest  part  of 
his  career,  hut  he  added  to  his  vigorous 
innovations  so  much  dignity  of  bearing, 
and  so  high  a sense  of  poetical  beauty, 
that,  on  the  whole,  conservatism  and  re- 
form were  both  satisfied.  It  was  a pity 
that  this  two-sided  power  was  not  to  he 
found  in  the  government  of  the  nation, 
as  it  w'as  in  the  leader  of  the  TheStre 
Fran^ais.  Momentous  political  changes 
h.ad  taken  place  between  the  year  1789, 
the  date  of  the  young  tragedian's  first 
success,  and  the  year  1795,  when  Ducis, 
the  translator  of  Shakespeare,  was  urging 
him  to  new  exertions  in  the  part  of  Mac- 
beth. In  a singular  way  Talma's  private 
history  was  affected  by  these  events. 
When  he  broke  away  from  the  Theatre 
de  la  Nation  he  left  there  a young  Roy- 
alist who  wa.s  very  dear  to  him  : this  was 
Madame  Petit  (n^c  Vanhove),  an  actress 
of  considerable  reputation  and  personal 
charm.  Her  loyalty  and  that  of  her 
comrades  was  shocked  by  the  forced  sub- 
stitution of  the  words  citoyen  and  cito- 
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yenne  for  their  favorite,  long  accustomed, 
Monsieur  and  Madame,  and  they  marked 
the  change  with  a scornful  emphasis. 

They  also  occasionally  spoke  dialogue, 
of  wuich  the  sense  was  not  distinctly 
Republican,  and  it  therefore  seemed  to 
that  vigilant  body,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  a work  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  close  the  theatre  and  to  imprison 
the  players.  Accordingly  at  night,  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1793,  the  actors 
were  carried  off  from  their  homes  by 
force  to  the  Madelonettesand  the  actress- 
es to  St.  Pelagic,  where  the  famous  Ma- 
dame Roland  was  then  awaiting  her  fate. 
She  saw  Madame  Petit  mount  those  prison 
stairs  which  she  was  herself  soon  to  des- 
cend on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  and  ex- 
claimed, “Oh!  how  barbarous  French- 
men must  have  become  if  they  can  think 
a dungeon  the  fittest  place  for  so  much 
grace  and  so  much  talent !’’ 

The  Committee  now  took  the  case  of 
the  players  into  grave  consideration. 
Should  they  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile,  or  should  the  guillotine  do  its  short 
sharp  work,  and  give  its  prompt  answer 
to  a difficulty.’  Collot  d’Herbois,  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Committee,  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  player  at  Lyons ; 
he  was  on  this  account  ill  disposed  to- 
wards the  distinguished  comedians  of 
Paris,  and  voted  that  a decree  should  be 
pa.ssed  sentencing  the  principal  players 
of  the  company  to  immediate  decapita- 
tion, and  the  rest  to  that  process  called 
deportation,  which  generally  means  death 
in  poisonous  places. 

This  suggestion  struck  the  rest  of  the 
Committee,  who  were  not  in  the  position 
of  envious  rivals,  as  rather  severe  ; and 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  pause  before 
action — the  players  were  popular,  and 
some  of  the  ladies  among  them  were  ob- 
jects of  an  admiration  to  which  even  the 
idea  of  patriotism  and  public  safety  gave 
way  ; so  a delay  was  granted,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  liberation  of  the  pris- 
oners upon  condition  that  they  would 
abandon  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation  and 
join  the  Republican  section  which  had 
(luarrellcd  with  them : under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  greater  part  of  them  went 
over  to  the  Thedtre  de  la  R^publiquc, 
carrying  their  properties  with  them. 

Here  Robespierre,  who  had  in  one  of 
his  tirades  denounced  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais  as  “ the  disgusting  resort  of  aristoc- 


racy and  the  insulterof  the  Revolution,' 
frequently  appeared  ; he  was  attracted 
by  the  irresistible  fascination  of  Madame 
Petit.  Poor  Mad.ame  Petit  was  in  a 
position  of  peril ; Robespierre  had  con- 
ceived a passion  for  her,  and  Talma  loved 
her ; it  was  difficult  to  be  loved  by  Talma 
and  to  remain  indifferent.  She  was  not 
indifferent ; he  was  the  ideal  of  her  im- 
agination and  her  most  dear  comrade. 
M.  Petit,  a fatherly  husband,  whom  she 
had  married  when  she  was  only  fifteen, 
was  dead  ; so  far  then  she  was  free,  but 
Madame  Talma  was  living — she  was 
twenty  years  older  than  her  husband,  and 
their  marriage  had  never  been  a happy- 
one  ; indeed  they  lived  actually  apart, 
although  there  was  no  judicial  separation. 
The  Revolution  had  made  marriage  laws 
more  than  easy-.  Talma  entreated  Ma- 
dame Petit  to  become  his  wife,  and  urged 
his  cause  with  all  his  fire  and  eloquence; 
but  she  clung  to  the  ideas  of  the  old  re- 
gime and  denied  his  suit.  Talma  waited 
upon  her  will : Robespierre's  eyes  were 
upon  them  both ; he  saw  where  the  young 
widow's  preference  lay,  and  his  vanity  at 
once  concluded  this  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  her  coldness  towards  himself.  To  him 
there  was  a way  always  open  for  con- 
quest; that  way  was  by  the  Place  de  Grive, 
and  Talma's  name  was  at  once  put  down 
upon  the  list  of  the  condemned.  The  ni.in 
whose  name  was  on  that  list  had  his  head 
very  near  the  block,  and  Talma's  would 
have  been  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  his 
youth  and  famfc  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  his  tailor,  one  who  made  all 
the  fashionable  coats  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  who  was  also  tailor  to  Robe- 
spierre. This  man,  one  day  as  he  was 
receiving  orders  from  that  dangerous  per- 
son, made  an  unfortunate  suggestion, 
“ Would  not  the  citizen  like  to  have  a 
short  coat  d la  Talma  ?”  Upon  the  sound 
of  this  name  Robespierre  was  seized  with 
a nervous  spasm,  which  made  him  look 
so  terrible  that  the  trembling  tailor 
thought  he  saw  before  him  a tiger  about 
to  spring.  “Talma,  Talma!"  growled 
Robespierre.  “ 1 didn't  say  that ; 1 
didn't  say  that,  citizen,  ” cried  the 
wretched  tailor,  swiftly  retreating,  and, 
without  staying  to  take  his  measure,  he  fled 
from  the  house  and  ran  at  full  speed  to 
the  Ruede  la  Victoire  to  tell  the  doomed 
tragedian  what  had  occurred.  Talma 
immediately  consulted  Madame  Petit, 
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and  she  impressed  upon  him  the  urgent 
necessity  of  absenting  himself  for  the 
present  from  her  society;  after  which 
sensible  piece  of  advice  she  resolved  to 
seek  protection  from  the  party  formed 
in  opposition  to  Robespierre  ; with  this 
view  she  paid  a visit  to  an  old  friend, 
Madame  Cheftel  of  the  Theatre  Francais, 
better  known  as  Mademoiselle  Fleury, 
whose  husband's  most  familiar  guests 
were  Danton  and  Tallien.  She  was  at 
her  own  request  invited  to  meet  them  at 
dinner,  and  she  spared  no  effort  to  make 
herself  agreeable.  Effort  in  this  direction 
was  by  no  means  necessary  for  her,  and 
it  is  something  to  say  that  the  exertion 
she  used  on  this  occasion  did  not  inter- 
fere with  her  usual  attractions.  Tallien 
was  enchanted,  and  at  dessert,  addressing 
her  in  the  tone  of  gallantry  which  was  the 
style  of  that  time,  he  said  in  tones  audible 
to  all  present,  “ Do  you  know,  pretty 
cititen,  that  you  are  denounced  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  ?”  “ Oh, 
citiren,  what  is  this  you  tell  me  ?"  “ It 
is  a certain  fact ; but  surely  you  must  be 
aware  of  it — that  villain  Robespierre  is 
in  love  with  you.”  “ How  could  I guess 
such  a thing,  citizen  — but  if  it  is  true  I 
implore  your  assistance  to  deliver  me 
from  this  great  affliction.”  “Indeed!  do 
you  mean  what  you  say  ?”  “ Of  course  she 
does”  said  Danton  in  his  voice  of  thun- 
der ; “ is  it  possible  that  so  pretty  a woman 
should  look  favorably  upon  that  reptile 
—upon  that  abortion  of  nature  ? Poor 
little  thing,  why  the  bare  idea  of  it  has 
flushed  her  face.  Don't  be  so  frightened,” 
he  added,  turning  towards  her you  have 
nothing  more  to  fear,  most  charming  citi- 
zen; look  upon  us  as  your  friends;  if 
you  are  persecuted  I will  take  you  under 
my  protection.  If  you  are  threatened 
call  for  Danton.” 

During  the  course  of  the  dinner  a cir-' 
cumstance,  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  insignificant,  painfully  struck 
the  imagination  of  the  young  actress.  A 
fish  of  uncommon  size  was  one  of  the 
didies,and  as  it  was  set  down  before  Dan- 
ton its  head  fell  into  his  plate.  “ Danton  !” 
exclaimed  Tallien,  “ that  is  a bad  augury." 

“ N'ot  at  all,”  replied  Danton  ; “ don't  you 
see  that  this  head  falls  before  me  ?” 

•■Vt  the  end  of  this  dinner  Madame 
Petit  judged  it  prudent  to  plead  indis- 
position and  leave  Paris.  In  these  days 
life  was  like  the  last  act  of  a tragedy, 
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crowded  with  dire  events ; and  before 
long  she  returned  to  her  home,  upon  the 
news  that  Robesbierre  was  beheaded  ; 
but  Danton's  head  had  fallen  first. 

Not  alone  Robespierre’s  menacing 
passion  had  determined  the  temporary  re- 
tirement of  the  young  actress  ; her  feel- 
ing for  Talma  was  another  motive.  She 
saw  him  tortured  by  his  affection  for  her, 
and  she  hoped  that  a few  months  of  sepa- 
ration might  calm  his  mind,  the  idea  of 
the  formal  divorce  of  his  wife  being  still 
repugnant  to  her.  Upon  her  return, 
however,  an  incident  took  place  which 
altered  her  resolution,  which  made 
further  resistance  impossible,  and  which 
satisfied  her  that  their  marriage  was  de- 
creed in  heaven.  In  a piece  written  by 
Collot  d’Herbois,  where  the  heroine  has 
to  be  carried  off  the  st.age,  the  actor  to 
whom  this  business  was  intrusted  missed 
his  footing,  and  fell  with  Madame  Petit 
in  his  arms.  His  whole  weight  was  upon 
her,  and  not  only  was  she  bruised  severely 
and  almost  suffocated,  but  it  happened 
also  that  a long  pin  ran  right  into  her 
breast.  The  accident  was  a serious  one, 
and  the  sufferer  was  carried  to  her  dress- 
ing-room, while  doctors  and  surgeons 
were  immediately  summoned  to  the  spot, 
and  the  whole  theatre  was  in  commo- 
tion, for  the  actress  was  a general  favorite. 
The  doctors,  consulting,  said  the  wound 
did  not  bleed  freely  as  it  ought ; and  one 
among  them,  raising  his  voice  to  silence 
the  general  agitation,  said,  “ The  wound 
must  be  sucked ; it  is  the  only  way  to 
avert  a fatal  end,  and  there  must  be  no 
delay.  Talma,  I think  you  will  not  refuse 
this  office;  her  life  must  be  saved." 
Talma,  pale  before,  turned  crimson  as 
he  rushed  forward  to  obey  the  doctor's 
bidding.  He  was  the  saviour  of  the  life 
he  loved. 

After  this  event  the  feeling  became 
general  that  the  marriage  must  take  place, 
and  accordingly  the  first  wife  was  duly 
divorced,  and  these  two  were  married  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1802.  Some  happy 
years  followed  their  union ; but  Talma 
was  a man  to  whom  enduring  domestic 
peace  was  an  impossibility.  Excitement 
seemed  a necessity  for  him  : he  plunged 
into  it  to  get  outside  of  his  own  mind, 
which  teemed  with  painful  images. 
There  were  days  on  which  he  surveyed 
his  wife  with  evident  distress.  On  one 
occasion  he  told  her  that,  though  he  knew 
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she  was  be.autiful,  he  looked  for  her 
beauty  in  vain  : he  could  sec  only  her 
skeleton.  This  idea  frequently  possessed 
him  : he  saw  death,  skulls,  dust,  bones, 
and  worms  while  he  sat  among  his 
living  friends. 

Some  a.scribed  these  hauntings  of  his 
imagination  to  his  early  residence  in  the 
climate  of  London ; others,  to  the  ana- 
tomical studies  of  his  youth.  He  some- 
times rushed  from  them  to  the  gaming- 
table, but  it  was  only  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
art  that  he  re.ally  found  rest.  Here,  al- 
ways vigilant,  always  sober,  he  exercised 
his  great  faculties  with  unce.asing  de- 
light. His  whole  spirit  was  subdued  to 
the  will  of  his  muse,  and  so  long  as  he 
was  actually  studying  a part  he  was  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  his  judg- 
ment. He  and  his  wife  worked  and 
acted  for  a long  period  harmoniously  to- 
gether ; in  the  tragedies  of  ‘<Edipe,’ 
‘ Othello,’  ' Agamemnon,’  and  ‘ .^ndro- 
maque,’  they  were  especially  successful. 

Talma  had  in  him  that  combination 
of  the  highest  qu.ilities  of  art  with  bar- 
reaching  and  exalted  passion  which  jus- 
tifies the  use  of  the  word  sublime — a great 
word  made  so  ridiculous  by  frequent 
misapplication  as  to  be  a terror  to  a con- 
scientious writer.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  this  word  best  concentrates  the  force 
and  majesty  of  Talma,  to  which  the  grace 
and  pathos  of  his  wife  made  a delightful 
accompaniment.  They  were  the  ob- 
jects of  m.any  ovations,  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  engagements,  poets  ad- 
dressed enthusiastic  strophes  to  them, 
crowded  houses  rejoiced  at  their  union, 
and  managers  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Holland  and  liclgium  put  down  large 
sums  to  engage  their  services ; but  the 
Theatre  Francais  reuionstr.ited  and  said, 
“ We  cannot  do  witiiout  you." 

There  is  a phrase  in  the  F'rench  lan- 
guage, become  too  common  now,  which 
was  invented  for  Madame  Talma.  A 
critic,  trying  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
emotion  she  excited,  found  this  expres- 
sion : “ ElU  a des  larmcs  dans  la  voix." 
It  has  become  popular  as  a fashion  of 
describing  tenderness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  English  novelists  bestow  such  a 
gr.ace  upon  their  heroines  and  talk  of 
tears  in  the  voice,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  leave  the  distinction  to  its  first  owner; 
and  even  with  regard  to  her,  or  to  any 


actress  equally  sympathetic,  it  requires 
explanation.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
to  mean  a weeping  voice,  but  a voice 
whose  tones  alone,  without  further  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  could  produce 
weeping  in  others.  Actual  weeping 
should  be  rare  on  the  sta^,  and  when 
an  actress  thinks  that  her  audience  will 
cry  because  she  herself  cries,  she  is 
gre.itly  mistaken.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  are  tearful  tones  sympathetic.  A 
crj’ing  voice  is  generally  nasal — the  nose 
is  pinched,  the  passage  of  the  voice  from 
the  chest  is  obstructed,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  eminently  disagree.ible. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disposed 
to  ascribe  Madame  Talma's  singular  in- 
fluence to  the  divine  gift  of  such  a voice, 
and  it  is  true  that  so  capable  an  instru- 
ment is  a precious  endowment  for  a 
player ; but  it  is  also  true  that  the  power 
she  acquired  over  this  instrument  was 
the  result  of  great  vigilance'  and  labor. 
She  has  left  to  posterity  a volume  con- 
taining an  exact  account  of  her  work 
and  of  the  effects  produced  by  it,  some 
portions  of  which  may  be  extracted  in 
these  pages ; but  any  one  interested  in 
dramatic  art  should  determine  to  possess 
the  book  itself,  for  it  is  full  of  valuable 
inform.ation  and  penetration,  conveyed 
with  ease  and  simplicity. 

One  of  Madame  Talma’s  Lavorite  exer- 
cises was  the  ejaculation  of  the  mono- 
syllable *■  .\h  !"  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  notes  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
in  different  ways.  She  used  to  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  room  and  imagine  situa- 
tions of  horror  or  affliction,  in  which  she 
was  herself  the  principal.  She  was  some- 
times about  to  be  dragged  to  the  guillo- 
tine, or  her  children  were  being  tom 
from  her,  or  she  was  deserted  by  her 
^husband,  a prey  to  jealous  anguish ; her 
emotion  never  failed  to  follow  these 
fancies,  and  her  exclamations  were  some- 
times so  agonising,  that  the  reflection  of 
them  back  upon  herself  almost  exhaustetl 
her  consciousness.  Her  expression  was 
purposely  confined  to  the  simple  ejacula- 
tion “Ah  !”  for  she  thought  it  desirable 
to  acquire  a complete  command  of  tones 
before  practising  more  complex  forms 
of  meaning  shaped  into  words.  An- 
other of  her  exercises  consisted  in  va- 
rious utterances  of  the  short,  seemingly 
insignificant  sentence  of  “ Bonjour,  Mon- 
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sienr."  She  used  to  imagine  a quarrel 
with  a friend,  and  then  a constrained 
meeting,  all  which  her  “ Bonjour,  Mon- 
sieur” should  indicate ; or  a concealed 
disgust,  or  a hidden  passion,  or  a cold 
disdain  ; and  these  phrases  she  repeated 
till  she  was  certain  that  they  must  convey 
the  intended  feeling  to  any  hearer  of 
average  sensibility.  Here  is  an  example 
of  that  patience  of  genius  which  Carlyle 
has  spoken  of  as  its  very  essence.  There 
are  probably  many  young  people  entered 
or  entering  upon  the  stage,  and  believing 
themselves  clever,  who  will  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  these  solitary,  arduous  efforts  of 
Madame  Talma’s  ; they  will  say,  ” How 
ridiculous  to  imagine  yourself  being  drag- 
ged to  the  guillotine ; how  absurd  to 
spend  hours  in  giving  expression  to  such 
a phrase  as  ‘ Bonjour,  Monsieur  ” and 
no  doubt  if  the  great  artist  were  living  still, 
as  her  reputation  is,  these  persons  would 
proceed  to“  quiz  her  ” according  to  their 
own  notions.  They  might  do  that,  and 
she,  certain  of  her  art,  might  advance 
with  her  modest  dignity  to  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  face  her  audience,  speak  a few 
appealing  words  in  her  tender,  faultless 
articulation,  and  meet  the  answer  of  fast 
falling  tears  from  every  man  and  every 
woman  present ; for  she  never  failed  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  her  hearers. 

The  feeling  with  which  she  went 
through  the  self-imposed  tasks  here  men- 
tioned has  been  described  by  Macready 
as  “induced  feeling,”  and  Madame 
Talma  gives  a careful  analysis  of  this 
kind  of  emotion  and  of  the  qualities  re- 
quired to  su])i>ort  it.  “ In  what,"  says 
she,  “ does  dramatic  impulse  (verve  theiU- 
eale)  consist .’  Can  it  be  aetjuired  by 
assiduous  endeavor  ? I am  forced  to 
admit  that  study,  a determined  will,  and 
even  the  utmost  perseverance,  will  do 
nothing  if  nature  does  not  second  you.  It 
is  possible  to  be  an  intelligent,  a merito- 
rious, and  a justly  applauded  artist,  and 
yet  never  to  command  that  dramatic 
impulse  which  can  intoxicate,  which  can 
transport,  which  can  dominate  an  au- 
dience. The  divine  spark  (feu  saere),l\\c 
dramatic  impulse”  (words  which  I look 
on  as  synonymous),  ‘‘  are  nothing  less 
than  a fever,  a vibration  of  the  nerves,  a 
kmd  of  malady  favorable  to  the  person 
who  is  possessed  by  it.”  She  goes  on  to 
say  that  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the 


artist  is  required  to  regulate  this  state  of 
exaltation,  and  to  master  completely  the 
gradations  of  passion,  till  by  restraint  in 
some  passages  he  can  in  others  com- 
mand that  prodigious  force  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  sublime. 

No  tragedian  ever  acquired  a more  su- 
preme command  over  the  fire  that  raged 
within  him  than  Talma.  Yet  Talma 
himself — the  great  Talma — his  widow 
tells  us,  had  an  extraordinary  difficulty 
in  exerting  this  empire  over  himself  on 
first  nights,  especially  when  he  played  a 
part  belonging  to  the  classical  repertoire  ; 
he  could  then  scarcely  control  his  alarm, 
his  trepidation,  his  extreme  agitation. 
But  the  first  representation  once  over, 
his  presence  of  mind  returned  to  him, 
and  he  then  arranged  his  effects  with  pre- 
cision and  certainty,  so  that  he  could  un- 
failingly reproduce  them,  and  whatever 
part  he  played,  he  seemed  always  to 
overtop  it. 

Madame  Talma  warns  young  players 
against  too  much  faith  in  tradition — a 
warning  not  at  all  needed  in  England, 
where  we  have  no  dramatic  tmdition  ; and 
perhaps  not  much  required  at  the  present 
day  in  France,  where  there  exists,  even  at 
the  Theatre  Francais,  a more  general  dis- 
position to  rush  into  the  affected  negli- 
gence of  a new  school,  than  to  contemplate 
with  admiration  the  great  models  of  the 
past.  Admiration,  however,  is  well  fitted 
to  raise  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  when 
Madame  Talma  deprecates  tradition,  her 
intention  is  merely  to  put  down  direct  im- 
itation, which  she  justly  holds  to  be  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  art.  Talma  used  to 
feel  almost  paralysed  in  certain  passages 
which  the  genius  of  Le  Kain  seemed  to 
h.ave  appropriated.  The  character  of 
Orasmane  in  ‘ Zaire  ’ was  antipathetic  to 
him  for  this  reason.  At  the  famous  line, 
“ Zaire,  vous  pleurez,”  he  u.sed  to  sweat 
drops  of  agony,  and  yet  missed  his  effect 
impeded  by  the  knowledge  of  what  Le 
Kain  before  him  had  done  with  these 
words.  In  the  part  of  Othello,  where  a 
similar  passion  works,  but  in  which  he 
had  no  traditions  to  interfere  with  him, 
he  had  his  audience  completely  under 
his  sway. 

He  was  a subtle  thinker,  and  intro- 
duced many  new  ways  into  old  charac- 
ters, not  in  order  to  have  it  said  “ Talma 
is  original,”  but  because  the  changes  were 
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evidently  right.  A good  instance  of  this 
is  afforded  by  his  delivery  of  the  well- 
known  speech  in  ‘ (Edipe  ’ — 

J'imis  jcunc  et  superbeet  nourri  dans  tin 
rang 

Oil  Ton  puisa  toujours  I'orgueil  avec  Ic 
sang," 

which  his  predecessors  used  to  say  in  a 
grand  manner,  with  swelling  pride,  but 
which  he,  looking  further,  gave  with  a to- 
tally opposite  e.xpression  : meditating  on 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  lines,  he  felt 
that  (Edipe  at  this  moment  is  very  far 
from  boasting  of  his  advantages  ; that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  deploring  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  and  lamenting  his  love  for 
wliat  was  worthless.  He  gave  the  lines, 
therefore,  with  an  air  of  self-abasement, 
and  he  seemed  to  reproach  himself  as  he 
siroke  : this  version  was  at  once  accepted 
as  true,  and  is  generally  admitted  now  as 
the  just  interpretation  of  the  poet’s  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  Talma 
had  an  affectionate  and  constant  support- 
er. When  Buonaparte  was  a Heutenant 
of  artillery  they  were  warm  friends. 
Talma  never  abused  this  friendship,  and 
the  First  Consul  and  the  Emperor  were 
no  less  devoted  to  him  than  the  little 
officer  of  the  Republic.  But  while  the 
imperial  favor  was  undoubtedly  of  use 
to  the  tragedian  in  a worldly  point  of 
view,  it  was  dangerous  in  a moral  one. 
It  inspired  him  with  new  cravings  after 
luxury,  glory,  and  violent  emotions;  and 
being  surrounded  in  the  imperial  circles 
by  beautiful  women,  who,  excited  by  his 
genius  and  distinction,  were  ready  to 
fling  themselves  into  his  arms,  he  yielded 
to  this  fascination,  and  became  “ un 
homme  li  hflunes  fortunes."  If,  however. 
Talma  was  guilty  of  neglecting  his  do- 
mestic ties,  he  was  still  faithful  to  his  art ; 
his  devotion  to  it  suffered  no  change, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  homage  not 
merely  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  of  all 
nations;  artists  and  peasants,  princes 
and  poets,  young  women  and  old  men, 
were  all  equally  enthralled  by  him.  John 
Kemble  and  Macready  were  both  very 
much  his  admirers  and  friends.  Mac- 
ready’s  record  of  his  acting,  published 
in  his  ‘ Reminiscences,’  may  be  quoted 
here ; for  probably  there  is  no  other 
English  account  of  it  so  forcible  as  this. 
‘ Sylla,'  by  Jouy,  was  the  tragedy  in 
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which  Talma  was  acting,  and  Macready 
says  : — 

“ His  entry  on  the  stage  in  tlie  digni6ed  case 
of  his  deportment  bespoke  a consciousness  of 
power  that  arrested  at  once  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  beholder.  In  his  attitudes  and 
manners  there  was  nothing  of  the  rigidity  and 
risible  preparation  of  Kemble,  bis  address 
was  that  of  one  to  whom  the  tone  of  command 
was  too  familiar  to  need  strain  orcBbrt.  His 
pride,  too  lofty  to  be  betrayed  into  violence, 
displayed  itself  in  his  calm  disdain  of  the 
Komains  deg6neres.  To  the  dependent  kings, 
the  mutinous  people,  or  the  infuriated  Valerie, 
he  preserved  the  same  unperturbed  demeanor 

It  was  only  w'hen  arraigned  at  the 

bar  of  his  own  conscience  that  he  appeared  to 
feel  and  confessed  the  insufficiency  of  great- 
ness  to  give  pc.ice.  In  the  disturbed  sleep, 
haunted  by  the  visions  [of  his  slaughtered 
victims,  which  followed  his  soliloquy,  he  awed 
the  audience  into  a death. like  stillness  .... 
and  his  dignified  utterance  of  the  line — 

•J’ai  gouverne  sans  peur  et  j'abdiquc  sans 
crainte' 

was  a fitting  climax  to  the  character  so  nobly 
and  consistently  maintained." 

The  great  English  tragedi.in  saw  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist  and  of  a passionate 
student  the  extraordinary  power  and  the 
perfect  skill  of  Talma ; to  his  testimony 
may  be  added  that  of  a lady  well  known 
for  her  penetrating  and  much  cultured 
intellect,  who  writes  in  a letter  to  a friend 
about  this  same  representation  of  Sylla  in 
the  following  words  ; — 

“ I can  never  forget  his  delivery  of  two  or 
three  lines  in  speaking  of  his  dealing  with  the 
Romans — 

‘ Je  les  ai  juges  sans  haine  ainsi  que  sans 

pitii.’  j 

Again,  at  his  abdication,  I make  bold  to  say 
that  no  person  of  feeling  who  heard  it  can  j 
ever  forget  his  delivery  of  ' 

‘J’ai  gouvernfi  sans  peur  et  j'abdique  sans 

crainte.’  , 

Though  it  was  not  emotional  or  loud,  the  I 

emphatic,  cold,  incisive  dignity  of  it  was  so 
great  that  I,  a girl  then  not  seventeen,  found  { 
myself  unconsciously  standing  up  with  tears  , 

running  down  my  face,  and  people  round  me  | 
in  the  same  condition."  j 

It  is  remarkable  that  Talma’s  passion  , 

not  only  invested  his  own  poets  with  a j 

vitality  which  made  them  live  for  all  ! 

nationalities,  but  that  he  was  able  to  play  j 
Shakespeare,  fettered  as  it  was  by  the 
rhymed  translation  and  absurd  altera- 
tions of  Ducis,  in  a manner  which  reach- 
ed the  heart  of  Englishmen  ; there  are 
those  who  even  now  turn  cold  at  the  re-  i 
collection  of  his  look  in  Hamlet  when 
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he  came  upon  the  stage  after  a dream  of 
his  father's  ghost ; and  his  Macbeth  and 
Othello  were  by  all  critics,  whether  for- 
eign or  French,  looked  upon  as  master- 
pieces. He  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing English  as  well  as  his  own  tongue, 
and  besides  this  he  had  a powerful  intel- 
lect. He  was  with  such  means  at  his 
command  able  to  penetrate  the  inmost 
thought  of  the  poet ; his  glowing  imagina- 
tion supplied  the  great  spirit,  and  rushed 
through  the  boundaries  of  frigid  word.s. 

M'hatever  the  demerits  of  Ducis’  trans- 
lations, some  respect  is  due  to  them,  for 
the  French,  chained  to  academical  rules, 
were  not  then  in  a condition  to  taste 
Shakcspe.ire  in  his  native  force.  He  had 
to  be  cooked  for  the  Parisian  palate ; 
ofiered  thus  under  the  auspices  of  Talma, 
the  people  became  conscious  of  a new 
intellectual  food,  and  they  were  led  on 
by  degrees  till,  in  the  year  1830,  Shake- 
speare's name  was  enrolled  on  their  ban- 
ners as  the  chief  of  poets,  and  the  young 
Victor  Hugo  challenged  to  mortal  combat 
the  whole  French  classical  school  with 
the  name  of  the  great  English  dramatist 
for  his  war-crj'.  The  reason  why  no  play 
of  Shakespeare  is  now  attempted  at  the 
Francais  is  this,  that  the  artists  have  a 
strong  sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  all 
French  translations  hitherto  published. 
Their  feeling  of  poetical  beauty  rejects 
a bald,  a weak,  or  a rough  translation  ; 
and  this  being  the  ca.se,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  Shakespearian  drama 
will  ever  be  acted  in  the  French  tongue. 
The  difficulty  of  a satisfactory  transla- 
tion of  the  one  language  into  the  other  is 
apparently  invincible.  What  French  play 
has  ever  been  rendered  in  English  with- 
out being,  if  not  vulgarized,  at  least 
coarsifitd  f What  English  poem  h.as  ever 
been  done  into  French,  without  being 
weakened  ? And  this  is  true  of  prose  as 
well  as  of  poetry ; although  not  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  is  then  a proper  re- 
spect, and  not  a contempt  for  Sh.ake- 
spe.ire,  which  determines  the  company  of 
the  Thedtre  Francais  to  abstain  from  his 
plays  .at  the  present  time.  Perhaps,  if 
another  Talma  appeared,  they  might  give 
way;  but  no  other  Talma  will  ever  come, 
for  genius  does  not  repeat  itself  in  form, 
it  takes  new  sh.ipes,  and  leaves  the  images 
of  the  pa.st  to  the  reverence  of  memory. 

This  reverence  grows  when  the  object 
of  it  is  removed,  and  no  longer  capable  of 


exciting  je.alous  fear  and  its  attendant 
hatred  ; let  no  living  actor  imagine  that 
any  one  of  the  great  gone  by  has  ever  won 
the  imperishable  wreath  without  unflag- 
ging opposition.  Talma,  after  those  early 
days  when  he  was  cast  for  third  parts, 
after  he  had  obtained  his  most  signal 
victories,  w.as  .still  the  subject  of  continual 
attack  from  the  critics  of  the  press,  one 
of  whom,  Geoffroy,  a distinguished  writer, 
by  his  persevering  enmity,  incensed  the 
actor  to  such  a degree  that  he  on  one 
occasion  forgot  his  own  dignity,  and  en- 
tering the  critic’s  box  at  the  theatre, 
struck  him  with  his  fist,  saying,  “.4^,  U 
voilA,je  t'ai  cherch<f  <"  scuffle.ensued, 
and  the  two  had  to  he  forcibly  separatetl 
by  their  friends.  This  was  the  only  time 
in  his  life  that  Talma  was  betrayed  into 
any  outburst  of  passion  off  the  stage.  .As 
an  actor,  the  faults  with  which  he  was 
charged  were  sounds  in  his  voice  of  such 
depth  that  they  seemed  to  proceed  from 
a cavern,  and  alternations  too  sudden  from 
tones  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  audible,  to 
vehement  shouts  of  exaltation.  The 
poet  Le  Bnin,  comparing  Le  Kain  and 
Talma,  says  th.at  Talma,  more  supple  and 
less  robust,  had  r.ather  the  passion  of  the 
tiger,  and  I.e  Kain  that  of  the  lion. 
This  was  probably  intended  as  a dispar- 
agement to  Talma,  but  it  has  no  signifi- 
cance now,  when  the  two  men  stand  side 
by  side  equally  honoied  by  all  who  es- 
teem great  art.  Geoffroy  was  connected 
with  an  .actress  named  Volnais  whom  he 
wished  to  see  in  Madame  Talma’s  place, 
and  though  he  censured  Talma  with  suf- 
ficient severity,  M.adame  was  the  object 
of  his  speci.al  detest.ation.  Partly  in- 
fluenced by  this  critic,  and  partly  by  a 
fancy  of  his  own,  Napoleon  withdrew  his 
favor  from  the  wife,  and  actually  forbade 
her  from  appearing  before  the  partem- 
tics  rots  at  Erfurth,  to  whom  it  was  his 
pride  to  see  T.alma  play.  That  parterre 
was  blown  to  the  winds,  and  Napoleon’s 
sun  w.as  setting  at  St.  Helena,  when  Ma- 
dame Talma,  still  in  the  fulness  of  her 
remarkable  powers,  retired  from  the  stage, 
•on  the  20th  of  July,  1816.  Her  domestic 
life  was  troubled,  and  the  pursuit  of  her 
art  even  had  been  embittered  to  her. 
Her  farewell  to  the  stage  was,  however, 
a subject  of  regret  to  .all  P.aris,  and  in 
her  retirement  she  commanded  general 
respect  and  sympathy.  She  devoted  her- 
self to  liter.ature,  which  she  had  always 
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assiduously  cultivated,  but  among  her 
writings  the  only  volume  which  is  valua- 
ble to  posterity  is  that  of  her  ‘ Etudes  sur 
I'Art  T/ie'dtral,'  published  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1835.  Talma  died  at  the  very 
climax  of  his  fame  in  the  year  1826,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  had  by  that 
time  acted  down  antagonism ; all  Paris 
attended  his  funeral,  many  orations  were 
spoken  over  his  grave,  and  tears  watered 
the  flowers  svith  which  it  was  covered. 
His  widow  in  due  time  married  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Chalot,  a Belgian  gentleman, 
whose  social  gatherings  under  her  auspi- 
ces were  remarkable  for  good  taste  and 
intellectual  culture.  M.  Guillard,  the 
present*  librarian  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais,  remembers  Madame  de  Chalot,  who 
was  fond  of  visiting  her  old  haunts,  as  a 
“ vieille  femme  channantef  but  without  a 
trace  of  her  former  beauty,  with  “ la  figure 
toute  ralatMe,"  yet  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
with  a fund  of  interesting  anecdotes. 

Those  writers  who  pretended  that  Tal- 
ma was  upheld  only  by  the  favor  of  the 
F.mperor  were  answered  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  downfall,  when  the  great  tra- 
gedian still  held  his  own.  The  same  actor 
could  move  a Bourbon,  a Buonap.irte, 
and  a Vergniaud.  Under  the  Girondins, 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  during  the  Em- 
pire, and  at  the  Restoration,  Talma  still 
firmly  held  those  heights  which  his  genius 
had  won,  though  every  inch  of  his  ground 
was  disputed,  and  his  position  was  con- 
tinually .assailed,  often  with  talent,  and 
always  with  malignity.  The  turbulence 
and  rapid  revolutions  of  his  time  so  far 
.affected  his  art  that  they  influenced 
his  mind,  but  his  performances  went 
on  the  same  through  all  changes;  on 
one  occasion,  appealing  to  the  public 
when  there  was  a violent  demonstration 
made  against  him  by  a section  in  the 
pit,  he  said  : “ Citizens,  I have  lost  all 


my  friends  upon  the  scaffold!”  This 
was  on  the  21st  of  March,  1795.  His 
words  were  true,  and  they  awed  the 
house  into -silence.  The  Girondins  had 
been  the  great  actor’s  first  friends ; they 
were  all  swept  away.  It  was  .at  a social 
meeting  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  that 
party  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  st.age  monarchs  speak  like  liv- 
ing men.  He  completed  the  reforms 
begun  by  the  famous  Baron,  and  gave 
ample  freedom  to  tragedy.  In  the 
character  of  Orestes,  and  in  others  where 
an  immense  passion  was  to  be  expressed, 
he  dared  to  utter  inarticulate  cries,  but 
he  distributed  them  with  careful  thought; 
he  w.as  exact  as  to  the  how  and  the 
where.  Self-command,  an  exalted  imagi- 
nation, an  educated  and  comprehensive 
intellect,  with  an  unalterable  belief  in 
himself,  distinguished  him  as  an  artist, 
and  to  these  qualities  he  .added  physical 
strength.  He  looked  upon  his  faults  as 
his  only  dangerous  enemies,  and  it  was 
his  constant  effort  to  conquer  them.  .'\5 
a man  he  was  by  no  means  faultless,  but 
he  h.ad  m.any  great  merits ; he  was  gene- 
rous and  affectionate;  he  was  a constant 
friend ; his  temper  was  on  the  whole 
well  governed,  and  in  spite  of  his  inward 
glooms  he  was  animated  and  eloquent 
in  society.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
not  proof  against  some  sign.al  temptations 
of  the  imperial  court,  but  if  he  yielded 
to  the  seductions  which  invited  his  re- 
gard, he  was,  unlike  the  ruler  of  that 
court,  chivalrous  and  respectful  to  all 
women  who  knew  how  to  respect  them- 
selves. Let  us  conclude  with  his  widow's 
own  words  about  him:  “ J’ai  farU  de 
quelques  faihlesses,  de  quelques  bizarreries 
....  quel  gdnie  en  est  exempt .'  et  si  Tahm 
eut  des  torts.  Us  se  perdent  dans  sa  gloire." 
— Temple  Bar. 
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Maritzbcrg.  Feb.  loth,  1S76. 

Lv  the  South  African  c.alendar  this  is 
set  down  .as  the  first  of  the  autumnal 
months,  but  h.alf  a dozen  hours  of  the 
midday  are  still  quite  as  close  and  op- 
pressive as  any  we  have  had.  I am 
however  bound  to  say  that  the  nights — at 


all  events  up  here — .are  cooler,  .and  I be- 
gin even  to  think  of  a light  shawl  for 
my  solitary  walks  in  the  verand.ah  just 
before  bed-time.  When  the  moon  shines 
these  walks  are  pleasant  enough,  but  when 
only  the  “ common  people  of  the  skies'.' 
are  trying  to  filter  down  their  feebler  light 
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through  the  misty  atmosphere,  I have  a 
lurking  fear  and  distrust  of  the  reptiles 
and  insects  who  may  also  have  a fancy 
for  promenading  themselves  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  place.  I say  nothing 
of  bats,  frogs,  and  toads,  mantis,  or  even 
huge  moths ; to  these  we  are  quite  ac- 
customed. 15ut  although  I have  never 
seen  a live  snake  in  this  country  myself, 
still  one  hears  such  unpleasant  stories 
about  them,  that  it  is  just  as  well  to 
“mak  siccar,”  as  the  Scotch  say,  with  a 
candle,  before  beginning  a constitutional 
in  the  dark. 

It  is  not  a week  ago  since  a lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  being  surprised  at  her  little 
dog's  refusal  to  follow  her  into  her  bed- 
room one  night,  instituted  a search  for 
the  reason  of  the  poor  little  creature's 
terror  and  dismay,  and  discovered  a 
snake  coiled  up  under  her  chest  of 
drawers.  .At  this  moment,  too,  the  local 
papers  are  full  of  recipes  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  snake  bites,  public  at- 
tention being  much  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject on  account  of  an  Englishman  having 
been  bitten  by  a black  mamba  (a  very 
venomous  adder)  some  short  time  since, 
and  having  died  of  the  wound  in  a few 
hours.  In  his  case,  poor  man,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  a chance  from  the 
first,  for  besides  being  obliged  to  walk 
some  distance  to  the  nearest  house,  he 
had  to  be  taken,  as  they  had  no  proper 
remedies  there,  on  a further  journey  of 
some  miles  to  a hospital.  All  this  exercise 
and  motion  caused  the  poison  to  circu- 
late freely  through  the  veins,  and  was  the 
worst  possible  thing  for  him.  The  doc- 
tors here  seem  agreed  that  the  treatment 
by  ammonia  and  brandy  is  the  safest,  and 
many  instances  are  adduced  to  show 
how  successful  it  has  been,  though  one 
party  of  curers  admits  the  ammonia,  but 
denies  the  brandy.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  hears  of  a child  bitten  by  a snake, 
and  swallowing  half  a large  bottle  of  raw 
brandy  in  half  an  hour,  without  its  head 
being  at  all  affected,  and  what  is  more, 
recovering  from  the  bite,  and  living  happy 
ever  after.  I keep  quantities  of  both 
remedies  close  at  hand,  for  three  or  four 
venomous  snakes  have  been  killed  within 
a dozen  yards  of  the  bouse,  and  little  G — 
is  perpetually  e.xploring  the  long  grass 
all  around,  or  hunting  for  a stray  peg- 
top  or  cricket-ball  in  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful fern-filled  ditches  whose  bangle  of 


creepers  and  plumy  ferns  are  exactly  the 
favorite  haunts  of  snakes.  .As  yet  he  has 
brought  back  from  these  forbidden  raids 
nothing  worse  than  a few  ticks  and 
millions  of  burrs. 

As  for  the  ticks,  I am  getting  over  my 
horror  at  having  to  dislodge  them  from 
among  baby’s  soft  curls  by  means  of  a 
sharp  needle,  and  even  G — only  shrieks 
with  laughter  at  discovering  a great  swol- 
len monster  hanging  on  by  its  forceps  to 
his  leg.  They  torment  the  poor  dogs  and 
horses  dreadfully,  and  if  the  said  horses 
were  not  the  very  quietest,  meekest,  most 
underbred  and  depressed  animals  in  the 
world,  we  should  certainly  hear  of  more 
accidents.  .As  it  is,  they  confine  their 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  their  tormentors  to 
rubbing  all  their  hair  off  their  tails  and 
sides,  in  j)atches,  against  the  walls  of 
their  stable  or  the  trunk  of  a tree.  In- 
deed, the  clever  way  G — ’s  miserable 
little  Basuto  pony  climbs  actually  inside 
a good-sized  bush,  and  sways  himself 
about  in  it,  with  his  legs  off  the  ground, 
until  the  whole  thing  comes  with  a crash 
to  the  ground,  is  edifying  to  behold — to 
every  one  except  the  owner  of  the  tree. 
Tom,  the  Kafir  boy,  tried  hard  to  per- 
suade me  the  other  day  that  the  pony  was 
to  blame  for  the  destruction  of  a peach 
tree,  but  as  the  only  broken-down  branch- 
es were  those  which  had  been  laden  with 
fruit,  I am  inclined  to  acquit  the  pony. 
Carbolic  soap  is  an  e.xcellent  thing  to 
wash  both  dogs  and  horses  with,  as  it  not 
only  keeps  away  flies  and  ticks  from  the 
skin,  which  is  constantly  rubbed  off  by 
incessant  scratching,  but  helps  to  heal 
the  tendency  to  a sore  place.  Indeed, 
nothing  frightened  me  so  mucii  as  what 
I heard  when  I first  arrived  about  Natal 
sores  and  Natal  boils.  Everybody  told 
me  that  ever  so  slight  a cut  or  abrasion 
went  on  slowly  festering,  and  that  sores 
on  children’s  faces  were  quite  common. 
This  sounded  very  dreadful,  but  I am 
beginning  to  hope  it  was  an  exaggera- 
tion, for  whenever  G — cuts  or  knacks 
himself  (which  is  every  day  or  so),  or 
scratches  an  insect’s  bite  into  a bad  place, 
I wash  the  part  with  a little  carbolic  soap 
(there  are  two  sorts,  one  for  animals,  and 
a more  refined  preparation  for  the  human 
skin),  and  it  is  quite  well  next  day.  We 
have  all  had  a threatening  of  those  horrid 
boils,  but  they  have  passed  off. 

In  town  the  mosquitoes  arc  plentiful 
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and  lively,  devoting  their  attentions 
chiefly  to  new-comers ; but  up  here  (I 
write  as  though  wc  were  5,000  feet,  in- 
stead of  only  50,  above  Maritzburg)  it  is 
rare  to  see  one  at  all.  I think  “ fillies” 
are  more  in  our  line,  and  that  in  spite 
of  every  floor  in  the  house  being  scnibbed 
daily  with  strong  soda  and  water.  “ Fil- 
lies,” you  must  know,  is  our  black  groom 
Charlie's  way  of  pronouncing  fleas,  and 
I find  it  e%'er  so  much  prettier.  Charlie 
and  I are  having  a daily  discussion  just 
now,  touching  sundry  moneys  he  e.v- 
pended  during  my  week’s  absence  at 
Durban,  for  the  kittens’  food.  Charlie 
calls  them  the  “ lib  catties,”  and  declares 
that  the  two  small  animals  consumed  3s. 
pd.  worth  of  meat  in  a week.  I laugh- 
ingly say,  “ But  Charlie,  that  would  be 
nearly  nine  pounds  of  meat  in  six  days, 
and  they  couldn’t  eat  that,  you  know.” 
Charlie  grins  and  shows  all  his  beautiful 
even  white  teeth  ; then  he  b.ishfully  turns 
his  head  aside,  and  says,  “ I doan  know, 
ma  ; I buy  fid.  meat  tree  time.”  “ Very 
wel^Charlie,  that  would  be  is.  fid.”  “ I 
doan  know,  ma.”  And  we’ve  not  got 
any  further  than  that  yet. 

But  G — and  I are  picking  up  many 
words  of  Ka^r,  and  it  is  quite  mortifying 
to  see  how  much  more  easily  the  little 
monkey  learns  than  I do.  I forget  my 
phrases,  or  confuse  them,  whereas  when 
he  learns  two  or  three  sentences  he  ap- 
pears to  remember  them  always.  It  is  a 
very  melodious  and  beautiful  language, 
and,  except  for  the  clicks,  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  learn,  .\lmost  every  lady  here 
speaks  it  a little,  and  it  is  the  first  thing 
necessary  for  a new  comer  to  endeavor 
to  acquire  ; only  unfortunately  there  are 
no  teachers  as  in  India,  and  consequently 
you  pick  up  a wretched,  debased  kind  of 
patoi.s  interlarded  with  Dutch  phrases. 
Indeed  I am  assured  there  is  one  word, 
“ el  hashi”  (the  horse),  of  unmistakable 
Moorish  origin,  though  no  one  knows  how 
it  got  into  the  langu.age.  Many  of  the 
Kafirs  about  town  speak  a little  English, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  sharp,  when 
they  choose,  about  understanding  what 
is  meant,  even  if  they  do  not  quite  catch 
the  me.aning  of  the  words  used.  There 
is  one  genius  of  my  acquaintance  called 
“ Sixpence,"  who  is  not  only  a capital 
cook,  but  an  accomplished  English 
scholar,  having  spent  some  months  in 
England.  Generally,  to  the  Cape  and 


back  is  the  e.xtent  of  their  joumeyings, 
for  they  are  a home-loving  peop  le,  but  Six- 
pence went  to  England  with  his  master, 
and  brought  back  a shivering  recollec- 
tion of  an  English  winter  and  a deep- 
rooted  amazement  at  the  boys  of  the  Shoe 
Brigade,  who  wanted  to  clean  his  boots. 
That  astonished  him  more  than  anything 
else,  he  says. 

The  Kafirs  are  veiy  fond  of  attending 
their  own  schools  and  church  services,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  the  town  ; and 
I find  one  of  my  greatest  difficulties  in  liv- 
ing out  here  consists  in  getting  Kafirs  to 
come  out  of  town,  for  by  so  doing  they 
miss  their  regular  attendance  at  chapel 
and  school.  A few  Sundays  ago  I went  to 
one  of  these  Kafir  schools,  and  was  much 
struck  by  the  intensely  absorbed  air  of  the 
pupils,  almost  all  of  whom  were  youths 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  'I’hey  were 
learning  to  read  the  Bible  in  Kafir  during 
my  visit,  silting  in  couples  and  helping 
each  other  on  with  great  diligence  and 
earnestness.  No  looking  about,  no  wan- 
dering, inattentive  glances  did  I see.  I 
might  as  well  have  “ had  the  receipt  of 
fern  seed  and  walked  invisible”  for  all 
the  attention  I excited.  Presently  the 
pupil  teacher,  a young  black  man,  who 
had  charge  of  this  class,  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  hear  them  sing  a hymn, 
and  on  my  assenting  he  read  out  a verse 
of  ” Hold  the  Fort,”  and  they  all  stood 
up  and  sang  it,  or  rather  its  Kafir  trans- 
lation, lustily  and  with  good  courage, 
though  without  much  tune.  The  chorus 
was  especially  fine,  the  word  “ Ink.anye- 
kanye”  ringing  through  the  room  with 
great  fervor.  This  is  not  a liter.al  trans- 
lation of  the  words  “ Hold  the  F'ort,”  but 
it  is  difficult,  as  the  teacher  explained  to 
me,  for  the  translator  to  avail  himself 
of  the  usual  word  for  “ hold,”  as  it  con- 
veys more  the  idea  of  “ take  hold,  seize,” 
and  the  young  Kafir  missionary  thorough- 
ly understood  the  nicety  of  the  idiom. 
There  was  another  class  for  women  and 
children,  but  it  was  a small  one. 

Certainly  the  young  men  seemed  much 
in  earnest,  and  the  rapt  expression  of 
their  faces  was  most  striking,  especially 
during  the  short  prayer  which  followed 
the  hymn  and  ended  the  school  for  the 
afternoon.  I have  heard  on  all  sides 
since  ray  .arrival  the  advice  ne/  to  take 
Christian  Kafirs  into  my  service,  .and  I 
am  at  a loss  to  know  in  what  way  the 
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prejudice  against  them  can  have  arisen. 
“Take  a Kafir  green  from  his  kraal  if 
vou  wish  to  have  a good  servant,”  is 
what  every  one  telis  me.  It  so  happens 
we  have  two  of  each — two  Christians 
and  two  heathens — about  the  place,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  which  is  the 
best.  Indeed  I have  sometimes  conver- 
sations with  the  one  who  speaks  English, 
and  I assure  you  we  might  all  learn  from 
him  with  advantage.  His  simple  creed  is 
just  what  came  from  the  Saviour’s  lips 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  comprises 
His  teaching  of  the  whole  duty  of  man 
—to  love  God  (the  great  “ En  ’Kos’  ”) 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  He  speaks 
always  with  real  delight  of  his  privileges, 
and  is  very  anxious  to  go  to  Cape  Town 
to  .attend  some  school  there  of  which  he 
talks  a great  deal,  and  where  he  says  he 
should  learn  to  read  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish ; at  present  he  is  spelling  it  out  with 
gteat  difficulty  in  Kafir.  This  man  often 
talks  to  me,  in  the  most  respectful  and 
^tvil  manner  imaginable,  about  the  cus- 
toms of  his  tribe,  and  he  constantly  al- 
ludes to  the  narrow  escape  he  had  of 
being  murdered  directly  after  his  birth 
tor  the  crime  of  being  a twin.  His  people 
naye  a fixed  belief  that  unless  one  of  a 
pair  of  babies  be  killed  at  once,  cither 
the  father  or  mother  will  die  within  the 
year;  and  as  they  argue  that  in  any  case 
one  child  will  be  sure  to  die  in  its  infancy, 
as  twins  .ire  proverbially  difficult  to  rear, 
they  hold  it  to  be  both  kind  and  natural 
to  kill  the  weakly  one  at  once.  This 
young  man  is  very  small  and  quiet  and 
gentle,  with  an  ugly  face,  but  a sweet,  in- 
telligent expression  and  nice  manner.  I 
find  him  and  the  other  Christian  in  our 
service  very  trustworthy  and  rel iable.  If 
they  tell  me  a thing  which  has  occurred  I 
know  1 can  believe  their  version  of  it,  and 
they  are  absolutely  honest.  Now  the  other  ■ 
lads  have  very'  loose  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  sugar,  and  make  shifty  e.xcuses  for 
everything,  from  the  cat  breaking  a heavy 
stone  filter  to  half  the  marketing  being 
dropped  on  the  road.  I don't  think  I 
have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  be- 
sides the  Sunday  schools  and  services  I 
have  mentioned,  there  are  night  schools 
every  evening,  which  are  fully  attended 
by  Kafir  servants,  .and  where  they  are  first 
(aught  to  read  their  owndanguage,  which 
is  an  enormous  difficulty  to  them.  They 
always  tell  me  it  is  so  much  easier  to 


learn  to  read  English  than  Kafir,  and  if 
one  studies  the  two  Languages  it  is  plain 
to  see  how  much  simpler  the  new  tongue 
must  appear  to  a learner  beside  the  in- 
tricate construction  and  the  vary  ing  patois 
and  the  necessarily  phonetic  spelling  of  a 
language  compounded  of  so  many  di.alects 
as  the  Zulu-Kafir. 

Feb.  Mth. — In  some  respects  I con- 
.sider  this  climate  has  been  rather  over- 
praised. Of  course  it  is  a great  deal,  a 
very  great  deal  better  than  our  English 
one;  but  that,  after  all,  is  not  saying 
much  in  its  praise.  Then  we  must  re- 
member that  in  England  we  have  the 
fear  and  dread  of  our  climate  ever  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  consetpiently  arc  al- 
ways, so  to  speak,  on  our  guard  against 
it.  Here,  and  in  other  places  where  civili- 
zation is  in  its  infancy,  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  dust  and  sun,  eccentric  wind 
and  rain,  and  all  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  weather.  Consequently  when 
the  balance  of  comfort  and  convenience 
has  to  be  stnick  it  is  surprising  how 
sm.all  an  .advantage  a really  better  climate 
gives,  when  you  take  away  watering-carts 
and  shady  streets  for  hot  weather,  and 
hansom  cabs  and  sheltered  railway  sta- 
tions for  wet  weather,  and  roads  and  ser- 
vants and  civility  .and  general  convenien- 
ces everywhere.  This  particular  climate 
is  both  depressing  and  try  ing,  in  spite  of 
the  sunny  skies  we  are  ever  boasting 
about,  because  it  has  a strong  tinge  of 
the  tropical  element  in  it ; and  yet 
people  live  in  much  the  s.ame  kind  of 
houses,  only  that  they  are  very  small,  and 
wear  much  the  same  sort  of  clothes,  only 
that  they  are  very  ugly,  and  lead  much 
the  same  sort  of  lives,  only  that  it  is  a 
thousand  times  duller  than  the  dullest 
country  village,  as  they  do  in  England. 
Some  small  concession  is  made  to  the 
thermometer  in  the  matter  of  puggeries 
and  matted  floors,  but  even  then  c.ir- 
pets  are  used  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
because  this  matting  never  looks  clean 
or  nice  after  the  first  week  it  is  put 
down.  All  the  houses  are  built  on  the 
ground  floor  with  the  utmost  economy 
of  building  material  and  labor,  and  con- 
sequently there  are  no  passages ; every 
room  leads  into  its  neighbor,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a pa.ssage,  so  the  perjietual  dirty 
feet,  or  still  worse  boots,  fresh  from  the 
mud  or  dust  of  the  streets,  soon  wear 
out  the  matting.  Few  houses  are  at  all 
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prettily  decorated  or  furnished,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  anything 
pretty  here,  the  cost  and  risk  of  its  car- 
riage up  from  Durban,  if  you  send  to 
England  for  it,  and  partly  from  the  want 
of  servants  accustomed  to  anything  but 
the  roughest  and  coarsest  articles  of 
household  use.  A lady  soon  begins  to 
take  her  drawing-room  decorations  en 
guif^nan  if  she  has  to  dust  them  all  her- 
self every  day  in  a very  dusty  climate.  I 
speak  feelingly,  and  with  authority,  for 
that  is  my  case  at  this  moment,  and  ap- 
plies to  every  other  part  of  the  house  as 
well. 

I must  say  I like  Kafir  servants  in 
some  respects.  They  require  constant 
supervision;  they  require  to  be  told  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  every 
day,  and  what  is  more,  besides  telling, 
you  have  to  .stand  by  and  see  that  they 
do  the  thing ; they  are  also  very  slow ; 
but  still,  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
they  are  far  better  than  the  generality  of 
European  servants  out  here,  who  make 
their  luckless  employers’  lives  a burthen 
to  them  by  reason  of  their  tempers  and 
caprices.  It  is  much  better,  I am  con- 
vinced, to  face  the  evil  boldly  and  to 
make  up  one’s  mind  to  have  none  but 
Kafir  servants.  Of  course,  one  imme- 
diately turns  into  a sort  of  overseer  and 
upper-servant  one’s-self ; but  at  all  events 
you  are  master  or  mistress  of  your  own 
house,  and  you  have  good-tempered, 
faithful  domestics,  who  do  their  best, 
however  awkwardly,  to  please  you.  \Vhen 
there  are  children,  then  a good  English 
nurse  is  a great  boon,  and  in  this  one  re- 
spect I am  fortunate.  Kafirs  are  also 
much  easier  to  manage  when  the  orders 
come  direct  from  the  master  or  mistress, 
and  they  work  far  more  willingly  for 
them  than  for  white  servants.  Tom,  the 
nurse-boy,  confided  to  me  yesterday  that 
he  hoped  to  stop  in  my  emi)loyment  for 
forty  moons;  after  that  space  of  time  he 
considered  that  he  should  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  buy  plenty  of  wives  who  would 
work  for  him  and  support  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  But  how  Tom  or  Jack, 
or  any  of  the  boys,  in  fact,  are  to  save 
money,  I know^  not,  for  every  shilling  of 
their  wages,  except  a small  margin  for 
coarse  snuff,  goes  to  their  parents,  who 
fleece  them  without  mercy.  If  they  are 
fined  for  breakages  or  misconduct  (the 
only  punishment  a Kafir  cares  for),  they 


have  to  account  for  the  deficient  money 
to  their  stern  parent,  and  both  Tom  ami 
jack  went  through  a most  graphic  panto- 
mime with  a stick,  of  the  consequences  to 
themselves,  adding  that  their  father  said 
both  the  beating  from  him  and  the  fine 
from  us  served  them  right  for  their  care- 
lessness. It  seemed  so  hard  they  should 
suffer  both  ways,  and  they  were  so  good- 
tempered  and  uncomplaining  about  it, 
that  I fear  I shall  find  it  very  difficult  to 
stop  any  threepenny  pieces  out  of  their 
wages  in  future.  A Kafir  servant  usually 
gets  jQi  a month,  his  clothes  and  food. 
The  clothes  consist  of  a shirt  and  short 
trowsers  of  coarse  check  cotton, a soldier’s 
old  great  coat  for  winter ; and  the  food  is 
plenty  of  mealie-meal  for  “ scoff.”  If  he 
is  a good  servant,  and  worth  making 
comfortable,  you  give  him  a trifle  every 
week  to  buy  meat.  'They  are  very  fond 
of  going  to  their  kraals,  and  you  have  to 
make  them  sign  an  agreement  to  remain 
with  you  so  many  months,  generally  six. 
By  the  time  you  have  just  taught  them  with 
infinite  pains  and  trouble  how  to  tfo  their 
work,  they  depart,  and  you  have  to  begin 
it  all  over  again.  1 often  see  the  chiefs, 
or  indunas  of  kraals,  passing  here  on 
their  way  to  some  kraals  which  lie  just 
over  the  hills,. 

These  kraals  consist  of  half  a dozen  or 
more  barge  huts,  exactly  like  -so  many 
huge  bee-hives,  on  the  slope  of  a hill. 
There  is  a rude  attempt  at  sod-fencing 
rotind  them.  A few  head  of  cattle  graze 
in  the  neighborhood.  laawer  down,  the 
hill-side  is  roughly  scratched  liy  the 
women  with  crooked  hoes,  to  form  a 
mealy-ground.  Cows  and  mealies  are 
all  they  require,  except  snuff  and 
tobacco,  which  they  smoke  out  of  a 
cow’s  horn.  They  seem  a very  gay 
and  cheerful  people,  to  judge  by  the 
laughter  and  jests  I hear  from  the 
groups  returning  to  their  kraals  every 
day,  by  the  road  just  outside  our  fence. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  jiarty  carries  an 
umbrella,  and  I assure  you  the  effect  of  a 
t.all  stalwart  Kafir,  clad  either  in  nothing 
at  all  or  else  a sack,  and  carefully  guard- 
ing his  bare  head  wdth  a tattered  “ Gamp,” 
is  very  ridiculous  Often  some  one  of 
the  party  walks  alone,  playing  upon  a 
rude  pipe,  whilst  the  others  jig  before 
and  after  him,  laughing  and  capering 
like  boys  let  loose  from  school,  and  all 
chattering  loudly.  You  never  meet  a 
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man  carrying  a burthen,  unless  he  is  a 
white  settler's  ser\-ant.  When  a chief  or 
the  induna  of  a kraal  passes  this  way,  I 
see  him  clad  in  a motley  garb  of  old  re- 
gimentals, with  his  bare  “ ringed  ” head, 
riding  a sorry  nag,  only  the  point  of  his 
great  toe  resting  in  his  stirrup.  He  is 
followed  closely,  and  with  great  empresse- 
mtnt,  by  his  “ tail,”  all  “ ringed  ” men 
also;  that  is,  men  of  some  substance  and 
weight  in  the  community.  They  carry 
bundles  of  sticks,  and  keep  up  with  the 
ambling  nag,  and  are  closely  followed  by 
some  of  their  wives,  bearing  heavy  loads 
on  their  heads,  but  stepping  out  bravely, 
with  beautiful  erect  carriage,  shapely 
bare  arms  and  legs,  and  some  sort  of 
coarse  drapery  worn  around  their  bodies, 
covering  them  from  shoulder  to  knee,  in 
folds  which  would  delight  an  artist’s  eye, 
and  be  the  despair  of  a sculptor’s  chisel. 
They  don’t  look  either  oppressed  or  dis- 
contented. Healthy,  happy,  and  jolly, 
are  the  words  by  which  they  would  be 
most  truthfully  described.  Still  they  are 
laay,  and  slew  to  ajjpreciate  any  benefit 
from  civilization,  except  the  money  ; but 
then  savages  always  seein  to  me  as  keen 
and  sordid  about  money  as  the  most 
civilized  " mercantile  community  any- 
where. 

Fib.  — I am  often  asked  by  people 
who  are  thinking  of  coming  here,  or  who 
want  to  send  presents  to  friends  here, 
what  to  bring  or  send.  Of  course  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  because  my  experience 
is  limited,  and  confined  to  one  spot  at 
present.  Therefore  I give  my  opinion 
very  guardedly,  and  acknowledge  it  is 
derived  in  part  from  the  experience  of 
others  who  have  been  here  a long  time. 
■Amongst  other  wraps,  1 have  brought  a 
sealskin  jacket  and  muff,  which  I happen- 
ed to  have.  These,  I am  assured,  will 
be  absolutely  useless,  and  already  they 
are  a great  anxiety  to  me,  on  account  of 
the  swarms  of  fish-tail  moths  which  I see 
scuttling  about  in  every  direction  if  I 
move  a hat,  or  look  behind  a picture.  In 
fact  there  are  destructive  moths  every- 
where, and  every  drawer  is  redolent  of 
camphor.  The  only  things  I can  venture 
to  recommend  as  necessaries,  are  things 
which  no  one  advised  me  to  bring,  and 
which  were  only  random-shots.  One 
was  a light  waterproof  Ulster,  and  the 
other  was  a lot  of  those  outside  blinds 
for  windows  which  come,  I believe,  from 


Japan,  and  are  made  of  grass, — green, 
painted  with  gay  figures.  I picked  up 
these  latter  by  the  merest  accident  at  the 
Baker  Street  Bazaar,  for  a few  shillings. 
They  are  the  comfort  of  my  life,  keeping 
out  glare  and  dust  in  the  day,  and  moths 
and  insects  of  all  kinds  at  night.  As  for 
the  waterproof,  I never  should  have 
done  without  it,  and  little  G — 's  has  also 
been  most  useful.  It  is  the  necessary  of 
necessaries  here,  a real  good  substantial 
waterproof.  A man  cannot  do  better 
than  get  a regular  military  waterproof 
which  will  cover  him  from  chin  to  heel 
on  horseback,  and  even  waterproof  caps 
and  hats  are  a comfort  in  this  treacher- 
ous summer  season,  where  a storm  bursts 
over  your  head  out  of  a blue  dome  of 
sky,  and  drenches  you  even  whilst  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly. 

\ worse  climate  and  country  for 
clothes  of  every  kind  and  description 
cannot  be  imagined.  When  I first 
arrived,  I thought  I had  never  seen 
such  ugly  toilettes  in  all  my  life,  and  I 
should  have  been  less  than  woman  (or 
more,  which  is  it .’)  if  I had  not  derived 
some  secret  satisfaction  from  the  posses- 
sion of  at  least  prettier  garments.  What 
I was  vain  of  in  my  secret  heart,  was  my 
store  of  cotton  gowns.  One  can't  very 
well  wear  cotton  gowns  in  London,  and 
as  I am  particularly  fond  of  them,  1 in- 
demnify myself  for  going  abroad  by  rush- 
ing wildly  into  extensive  purcha.ses  in 
cambrics  and  print  dresses.  They  are 
so  pretty,  so  cheap,  and  when  charming- 
ly made  as  mine  were  (alas,  they  are  al- 
ready things  of  the  past !),  nothing  can 
be  so  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  summer 
country  garb.  Well,  it  has  been  precise- 
ly in  the  matter  of  cotton  gowns  that  I 
have  been  punished  for  my  vanity.  For 
?.  day  or  two  each  gown  in  turn  looked 
charming ; then  came  a flounce  or  border- 
ing of  bright  red  earth  on  the  lower  skirt, 
and  a general  impression  of  red  dust  and 
dirt  all  over  it.  That  was  after  a drive 
into  Maritzburg,  along  a ro.ad  ploughed 
up  by  ox- waggons.  Still  I felt  no  uneasi- 
ness. What  are  cotton  gowns  made  for, 
if  not  to  be  washed  .’  Away  it  goes  to 
the  wash. 

What  is  this  limp  discolored  rag  which 
returns  to  me .’  Ironmoulded,  blued  until 
it  is  nearly  black,  rough-dried,  starched 
in  patches,  with  the  tinge  of  red  earth 
only  more  firmly  fixed  in  than  before — 
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behold  my  favorite  ivory  cotton.  My 
white  gowns  are  even  in  a worse  plight, 
for  there  are  no  two  yards  of  them  the 
same,  and  the  grotesque  mi.vture  of  ex- 
treme yellowness,  extreme  blueness,  and 
a pervading  tinge  of  the  red  mud  they 
have  been  washed  in,  renders  them  a 
jiiteous  example  of  misplaced  confidence. 
Other  things  fare  rather  better — not 
much  ; but  my  poor  gowns  are  hopeless 
wrecks,  and  I am  reduced  to  some  old 
yachting  dresses  of  ticking.  The  price 
of  washing,  as  this  spoiling  process  is 
pleasantly  called,  is  enormous,  and  I ex- 
haust my  faculties  in  devising  more  eco- 
nomical arrangements.  We  can’t  wash 
at  home,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we’ve 
no  water,  no  proper  appliances  of  any 
sort, and  to  build  and  buy  such  would  co.st 
a small  fortune.  But  a tall  white-aproned 
Kafir,  with  a badge  upon  his  arm,  comes 
now  at  daylight  every  Monday  morning 
and  takes  away  a huge  sack  full  of  linen, 
which  is  placed  with  sundry  pieces  of 
soap  and  blue  in  its  mouth,  all  ready  for 
him.  He  brings  it  back  in  the  afternoon 
full  of  clean  and  dry  linen,  for  which  he 
receives  3s.  fid.  But  this  is  only  the 
first  stage.  The  things  to  be  starched 
have  to  be  sorted  and  sent  to  one  woman, 
and  those  to  be  mangled  to  another, 
and  both  lots  have  to  be  fetched  home 
again.  I always  forget  to  tell  you  that 
Jack’s  real  name,  elicited  with  great  diffi- 
culty as  there  is  a click  somewhere  in 
it,  is  “ Umposhongwana,”  whilst  the 
pickle  Tom  is  known  among  his  own 
people  as  “ Umkabangwana."  You  will 
admit  that  our  substitutes  for  these  fine- 
syllabled  appellations  are  easier  to  pro- 
nounce in  a hurry.  Jack  is  a favorite 
name;  I know  half  a dozen  black  Jacks 
myself.  ToTeturn,  however,  to  the  wash- 
ing. I spenermy  time,  in  this  uncertain 
weather,  watching  the  clouds  on  the  days 
when  the  clothes  are  to  come  home,  for 
it  would  be  altogether  great  a trial  if 
one’s  starched  garments  were  to  be  caught 
in  a thunder-shower,  borne  aloft  on  J.ick’s 
head.  If  the  w.a.sherwoman  takes  pains 
with  anything  it  is  with  gentlemen’s  shirts; 
though,  even  then,  she  insists  on  ironing 
the  collars  into  strange  and  fearful  shapes. 

I,et  not  men  think,  however,  that  they 
have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  matter 
of  clothes.  White  jackets  and  trowsers 
arc  commonly  worn  here  in  summer; 
and  it  is  very  soothing,  I am  told,  to  try 


to  put  them  on  in  a hurry  when  the  arms 
and  legs  are  firmly  glued  together  by 
several  pounds  of  starch.  Then,  as  to 
boots  and  shoes,  they  get  so  mildewed,  if 
laid  aside  for  even  a few  days,  as  to  be 
absolutely  offensive ; and  these,  with  hats, 
wear  out  at  the  most,  astonishing  rate. 

The  sun  and  dust  and  rain  finish  up  the  i 
hats  in  less  th.m  no  time.  But  I have 
not  done  with  rny  clothes  yet.  A lady 
must  keep  a warm  gown  and  jacket  close 
at  hand  all  through  the  most  broiling 
summer  weather,  for  a couple  of  hours 
will  bring  the  thermometer  down  10°  or 
20°,  and  I have  often  been  gasping  in  a 
white  dressing-gown  at  twelve  o’clock, 
and  shivering  in  a serge  dress  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  same  day.  I am  making 
up  my  mind  that  serge  and  ticking  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  useful  material  for 
dresses,  and,  as  one  must  have  something  ; 
'■fry  cool  for  these  burning  months,  tus- 
sore or  foulard,  which  get  themselves 
better  washed  than  my  poor  dear  cottons. 

Silks  are  next  to  tiseless — too  smart,  too 
hot,  too  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a 
life  as  this,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
cf  tried  princiiiles  which  won’t  spot  or 
fade  or  misbehave  themselves  in  any 
way.  One  goes  out.  if  a warm  dry 
afternoon,  with  a tulle  veil  to  keep  off 
the  flies,  or  a feather  in  one’s  hat,  and 
returns  with  the.  one  a limp  wet  rag. 
and  the  other  quite  out  of  curl.  I 
only  wish  any  milliner  could  see  my 
fe.athers  now — all  straight,  rigidly  straight 
•IS  ac.arpenter’s  rule,  and  tinged  with  red 
dust  besides.  As  for  tulle  or  crcpc-lisse 
frilling,  or  any  of  those  soft  pretty  ad- 
juncts to  a simple  toilette,  thc.se  are  five 
minutes’  wear, — no  more,  I solemnly  de- 
clare. 

I love  telling  a story  against  myself, 
and  here  is  one.  In  spite  of  repeated 
experiences  of  the  injurious  effect  of  al- 
ternate d.tmp  and  dust  upon  finery,  the 
old  Eve  is  occasionally  too  strong  for 
my  prudence,  and  I can’t  resist,  on  the 
rare  occasions  which  offer  themselves,  the 
temptation  of  we.iring  pretty  things. 
Especially  weak  am  I in  the  matter  of 
caps  : and  this  is  what  befell  me.  Ima- 
gine a lovely  soft  summer  evening,  broad 
daylight,  though  it  is  half-past  seven  (it 
will  be  dark  directly,  however),  and  a 
dinner  party  to  be  reached  a couple  of 
miles  away.  The  little  open  carriage  is 
at  the  door,  and  into  this  I step,  swathing 
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my  gown  carefully  up  in  a huge  shawl. 
This  precaution  is  especially  necessary, 
for  during  the  afternoon  there  has  been 
a terrific  thunderstorm  and  a sudden 
sharp  deluge  of  rain.  Besides  a swamp 
or  two  to  be  ploughed  through  as  best 
we  m.iy,  there  are  these  two  miles  of  deep 
red  muddy  road,  full  of  ruts  and  big 
stones  and  pitfalls  of  all  sorts.  The 
drive  home  in  the  dark  will  be  nervous 
work,  but  now  in  daylight  let  us  enjoy  it 
whilst  we  may.  Of  course  I ou^ht  to 
have  taken  my  cap  in  a box  or  bag  or 
something  of  the  sort,  but  that  seemed 
too  much  trouble,  especially  as  it  was  so 
small  it  needed  to  be  firmly  pinned  on 
in  its  proper  place.  It  consisted  of  a 
centre  or  crown  of  white  crepe,  a little 
frill  of  the  same,  and  a close-fitting 
wreath  of  deep  red  feathers  all  round. 
Very  neat  and  tidy  it  looked  as  I took 
my  last  glance  at  it  whilst  I hastily  knot- 
ted a light  black  lace  veil  over  my  head, 
by  way  of  i>rotection  during  my  drive. 
When  I got  to  my  destination  there  was 
no  looking-glass  anywhere,  no  maid,  no 
anjthing  or  anybody  to  warn  me.  Into 
the  dining-room  1 marched,  in  happy 
unconsciousness  that  the  extreme  damp 
of  the  atmosphere  had  flattened  the 
crown  of  my  cap,  and  that  it  and  its  frill 
were  mere  unconsidered  limp  rags,  whilst 
the  unpretending  circlet  of  feathers  had 
started  into  undue  piominence,  and  stuck 
straight  out  like  a red  nimbus  all  round 
my  unconscious  head.  How  my  fellow- 
guests  managed  to  keep  their  countenan- 
ces I cannot  tell : I am  certain  > never 
could  have  sat  opposite  to  anyone  with 
such  an  Ojibbeway  Indian's  head-dress 
on  without  giggling.  But  no  one  gave 
me  the  least  hint  of  my  misfortune,  and 
it  only  burst  upon  me  suddenly  when  I 
returned  to  my  own  room  and  my  own 
glass.  Still  there  was  a ray  of  hope  left : 
It  might  have  been  the  dampness  of  the 
drive  home  which  had  worked  me  this 
woe.  I rushed  into  F — "s  dressing-room, 
and  demanded  quite  fiercely  whether  my 
cip  had  been  like  that  all  the  time .’ 
'■  Why  yes,”  F — admitted  ; adding,  by 
way  of  consolation,  “ in  fact  it  is  a good 
deal  subdued  now  ; it  was  very  wild  all 
dinner-time.  I can’t  say  I admired  it, 
but  I supposed  it  was  all  right.”  Did 
ever  any  one  hear  such  shocking  apathy .’ 
In  answer  to  my  reproaches  for  not 
telling  me,  he  only  said,  “ Why  what  could 


you  have  done  with  it,  if  you  /W  known  .’ 
Taken  it  off  and  put  it  in  your  pocket,  or 
what .’”  I don’t  know,  but  anything 
would  have  been  better  than  silting  at 
table  with  a thing  only  fit  for  a May-day 
sweep  on  one’s  head.  It  makes  me  hot 
and  angry  with  myself  even  to  think  of  it 
now. 

F— 's  clothes  could  also  relate  some 
curious  experiences  which  they  have  had 
to  go  through,  not  only  at  the  hands  of 
his  washerwoman,  but  at  those  of  his  ex- 
tempore valet.  Jack — I beg  his  pardon, 
Umposhongwana — the  Zulu,  whose  zeal 
exceeds  everything  one  can  imagine.  For 
instance  when  he  sets  to  work  to  brush 
F — 's  clothes  of  a morning,  he  is  by  no 
mean.s  contented  to  brush  the  cloth 
clothes  only.  Oh,  dear,  no!  He  brushes 
each  sock,  putting  it  c.arefully  on  his 
hand  like  a glove  and  brushing  vigorous- 
ly away.  As  they  are  necessarily  very 
thin  socks  for  this  hot  weather,  they  are 
apt  to  melt  away  entirely  under  the  pro- 
cess. I say  nothing  of  his  blacking  the 
boots  inside  as  well  as  out,  or  of  his  labori- 
ously scrubbing  holes  in  a serge  coat 
with  a scrubbing  brush,  for  these  were 
mere  errors  of  judgment,  dictated  by  a 
kind  heart.  But  when  Jack  puts  a sauce- 
pan on  the  fire  without  any  water  and 
bums  holes  in  it,  or  tries  whether  plates 
and  dishes  can  supi>ort  their  own  weight 
in  the  air  without  a table  beneath  them, 
then  I confess  my  patience  runs  short. 
But  Jack  is  so  imperturbable,  so  perfect- 
ly and  genuinely  astonished  at  the  un- 
toward result  of  his  experiments,  and  so 
grieved  that  the  “ inkos’casa”  (I  haven’t 
a notion  how  'the  word  ought  to  be 
spelt !)  should  be  vexed,  that  I am 
obliged  to  leave  off  shaking  my  head  at 
him,  which  is  the  only  way  I have  of  ex- 
pressing my  displeasure  : he  keeps  on 
saying  “ Ja,  oui,  yaas”  all  the  time,  and 
I have  to  go  away  to  laugh. 

Feb.  \(>th. — I was  much  amused  the 
other  day  at  receiving  a letter  of  intro- 
duction from  a mutual  friend  in  England, 
warmly  recommending  a newly  arrived 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  especially  begging  me  to  take 
pains  to  introduce  the  new  comers  into 
the  best  society.  To  appreciate  the 
joke  thoroughly,  you  must  understand 
that  there  is  no  society  at  all ; absolutely 
none  ! We  are  not  proud,  we  Maritz- 
burgians,  nor  are  we  inhospitable,  nor 
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exclusive,  nor  unsociable.  Not  a bit. 
We  are  as  anxious  as  any  community 
can  be  to  have  society  or  sociable  gath- 
erings, or  whatever  you  like  to  call  the 
way  people  manage  to  meet  together ; but 
circumstances  are  altogether  too  strong 
for  us,  and  we  all,  in  turn,  are  forced  to 
abandon  the  attempt  in  despair.  First 
of  all  the  weather  is  against  us.  It  is 
maddeningly  uncertain,  and  the  best 
arranged  entertainment  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a success  if  the  guests  h.ave  to 
stniggle  through  rain  and  temi>est  and 
streets  ankle-deep  in  water,  and  pitchy 
darkness,  to  assist  at  it.  People  are 
hardly  likely  to  make  themselves  pleasant 
at  a party  when  their  return  home 
through  storm  and  darkness  is  on  their 
minds  all  the  time;  at  least,  I know  / 
cannot  do  so  ! But  the  w'eather  is  only 
one  of  the  lesser  hindrances  to  society  in 
Natal.  We  are  all  exceedingly  jjoor, 
and  necessary  food  is  very  dear  ; luxuries 
are  enormously  expensive,  but  they  are 
generally  not  to  be  had  at  all,  so  one  is  not 
tempted  by  them.  Servants,  especially 
cooks,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  I 
doubt  if  even  any  one  calling  himself  a 
cook,  could  send  up  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a fairly  good  dinner  elsewhere. 
Kafirs  can  be  taught  to  do  one  or  two 
things  pretty  well,  but  even  then  they 
could  not  be  trusted  to  do  them  for  a 
jiarty.  In  fact,  if  I stated  that  there  were 
no  good  servants — in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  word — here  at  all,  I should 
not  be  guilty  of  exaggeration.  If  there 
are,  all  1 can  say  is,  I have  neither  heard 
of  nor  seen  them  : on  the  contrary,  I 
have  been  overwhelmed  l)y  lamentations 
on  that  score,  in  which  I can  heartily 
join.  Besides  the  want  of  me.ans  of 
conveyance  (for  there  are  no  carts  and 
very  few  remisrs),  and  good  food  and 
attendance,  any  one  wanting  to  entertain 
would  almost  need  to  build  a house,  so 
impossible  is  it  to  collect  more  than  half 
a dozen  people  inside  an  ordinary-sized 
house  here.  For  my  part  my  verandah 
is  the  comfort  of  my  life.  When  more 
than  four  or  five  people  at  a time  chance 
to  come  to  afternoon  tea,  v;e  overflow 
info  the  verandah.  It  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  four  rooms  called  a house, 
and  is  at  once  my  day-nurseiy,  my 
lumber-room,  my  summer  parlor,  my 
pl.ace  of  exercise — everything,  in  fact ; 
and  it  is  an  incessant  occupation  to  train 
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the  creepers,  and  wage  war  against  the 
legions  of  brilliantly  - colored  grass- 
hoppers which  infest  and  devour  the 
honeysuckle  and  roses.  Never  was  there 
such  a jilace  for  insects  : they  eat  up 
everything  in  the  kitchen  garden,  de- 
vouring every  leaf  of  my  peach  and 
orange-trees,  scarring  and  spoiling  fruit 
as  well.  It  is  no  comfort  whatever,  that 
they  are  wonderfully  beautiful  creatures, 
striped  and  ringed  with  a thousand 
colors,  and  in  a thousand  different 
ways.  One  has  only  to  see  the  riddled 
appearance  of  every  leaf  and  flower  to 
harden  one’s  heart,  Just  now  they  have 
cleared  off  ever)'  blossom  out  of  the 
garden  except  my  zinnias,  which  grow 
magnificently  and  make  the  devastated 
flower-beds  still  gay  with  every  hue  and 
tint  a zinnia  can  put  on  : salmon -color, 
fawn,  rose,  scarlet,  pink,  maroon,  and 
fifty  shades  besides. 

On  the  veldt,  too,  the  flowers  have 
]>assed  by,  but  their  place  is  taken  by 
the  grasses  which  are  all  in  seed.  People 
say  the  grass  is  rank  and  poor,  and  of 
not  much  account  as  food  for  stock,  but 
it  has  an  astonishing  variety  of  beautiful 
seeds.  In  one  patch  it  is  like  miniature 
Pampas  grass,  only  a couple  of  inches 
long  each  seed-pod,  but  white  and  fluffy. 
Again,  there  wilt  be  tall  .stems  laden  with 
rich  purple  grains,  or  delicate  tufts  of 
rose-colored  seed.  One  of  the  pretti- 
est, however,  is  like  wee  green  harebells, 
hanging  all  down  a tall  and  slender  stalk, 
and  hiding  within  their  cups  the  seed. 
Unforfunalely  the  weeds  and  burrs  seed 
just  as  freely,  and  there  is  one  especial 
torment  to  the  garden  in  the  shape  of  an 
innocent-looking  little  plant,  something 
like  an  .Alpine  strawberry  in  leaf  and 
blossom,  bearing  a most  aggravating  tuft 
of  little  black  spires,  which  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  sticking  to  one’s  petticoats 
in  myriads.  'They  are  familiarly  known 
as  “ black  jacks,”  and  can  hold  their 
o«m  as  pests  with  any  weed  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

But  the  most  beautiful  tree  1 have 
seen  in  Natal  was  an  acacia  flamboyant. 
I saw  it  in  a g.atden  at  Durban,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  contrast  of  its 
vivid  green,  bright  as  the  spring  foliage 
of  a young  o.ik,  and  the  crown  of  rich 
crimson  flowers  on  its  topmost  branches, 
tossing  their  brilliant  blossoms  against 
a background  of  gleaming  sea  and  sky. 
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It  W.TS  really  splendid,  like  a bit  of 
Italian  coloring  among  th'e  sombre 
tangle  of  tropical  verdure.  It  is  too 
cold  up  here  for  this  glorious  tree,  which 
|)roperly  belongs  to  far  more  tropical 
temperature  than  even  Durban  can 
mount  up  to. 

I am  looking  forward  to  next  month 
and  the  following  ones  to  make  some 
little  excursions  into  the  country,  or  to 
go  “ trekking,”  as  the  local  expression  is. 
1 hear  on  all  sides  how  much  that  is  in- 
teresting lies  a little  way  beyond  the 
re.ich  of  a ride  : but  it  is  difficult  for  the 
mistress— who  is  at  the  same  time  the 


general  servant — of  an  establishment  out 
here,  to  get  away  from  home  for  even  a 
few  days,  especially  when  there  are  a 
couple  of  small  children  to  be  left  be- 
hind. No  one  travels  now  who  can 
possibly  help  it,  for  the  sudden  violent 
rains  which  come  down  nearly  every 
afternoon  swell  the  rivers  and  make  even 
the  “ sluits,”  impass.ible,  so  a traveller 
tnay  be  detained  for  days  within  a few 
miles  of  his  destination.  , Now  in  winter 
the  roads  will  be  hard,  and  dust  will  be 
the  only  inconvenience  ; at  least  that  is 
what  I am  promised  I — Evening  Honrs. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  WIND. 

Oh  ! wind,  fre.sh  wind  of  springtime. 

What  hast  thou  borne  away  ? — 

A burden  of  light-wing’d  moments 
That  hovered,  and  would  not  stay ; — 
The  music  of  children’s  laughter 
From  meadows  all  dewy  and  sweet. 
Where  primrose-buds  and  cowslips 
Are  trodden  by  joyous  feet. 

Oh  ! wind,  soft  wind  of  summer, 

What  hast  thou  borne  away — 

K burden  of  love  and  longing. 

The  dream  of  a goldert  day; — 

The  murmurs  of  passionate  voices, 

The  exquisite  perfume  pressed 
From  the  heart  of  the  rose  that  nestled 
In  the  beloved  one’s  breast. 

Oh  ! wind,  wild  wind  of  winter. 

What  hast  thou  borne  away  ? — 

A burden  of  mournful  remembrance. 

The  sigh  of  the  year’s  decay ; — 

The  skeleton  leaves  of  the  forest. 

The  drift  from  the  chill  snow-wreath. 
And  the  prayer  of  a soul  that  is  passing 
Into  the  shadow  of  death. 

Temple  Bar. 
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BY  VERNEY  LOVETT  CAMERON,  LIEUTENANT  ROYAL  .NAVY. 


P.vRT  I. — F.ngland  TO  KawelIs  Ujiji 
ON  Lake  Tanganyika. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1872, 1 and 
ray  old  friend  and  messmate  Dillon,  and 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
left  Victoria  Station  by  the  evening  mail. 


being  then  the  only  two  members  of  the 
“ Livingstone  East  Coast  Expedition.” 
Our  object  was  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  place  ourselves  unreservedly  under 
his  orders  to  carry  out  any  geographical 
work  which  he  might  desire. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  last  letters  re- 
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ceived  from  the  illustrious  veteran  of 
African  travel,  we  expected  that  on  our 
meeting  him  we  should  be  ordered  to 
proceed  northward.s  to  explore  the 
■■Mwutau  Nzige"  (“Albert  Xyanza”), 
and  Victoria  Nyanza  Lakes,  but 
“ rhomine  propose,  Dieu  di.spose.” 

We  were  ordered  in  the  first  instance 
to  join  Sir  Bartle  Frcre  at  Brindisi,  and 
to  proceed  with  him  to  Zanzibar,  where 
we  were  to  receive  our  final  orders.  Ori 
arrival  at  Brindisi  we  found  that  Sir 
Bartle  was  still  at  Rome,  and  that  there 
was  no  room  for  us  on  board  the  Admi- 
ralty yacht  Enchantress,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  take  him  to  Zanzibar. 

We  therefore,  .after  a delay  of  six  days, 
proceeded  to  Alexandria  by  the  B.  and 
O.  steamer  Malta,  where  Sir  Bartle 
arrived  a d.ay  or  two  after  us.  We  went 
with  him  to  Cairo,  where  his  good 
offices  procured  for  us  from  H.H.  the 
Khedive  an  official  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  all  under  his  employ  in  the 
Soudan.  Though  this  letter  was  never 
used  in  the  countries  for  which  it  was 
intended,  it  was  accepted  by  -Arabs  in 
the  interior  of  -Africa  as  a proof  th.at  we 
were  friends  with  one  whose  name  is 
known  to  .all  educated  M.ahomraed.ins. 
We  then  went  on  to  Aden,  where  Dr. 
Badger  procured  for  us  another  letter 
from  Said  -Alwyn  ibn  .Said,  a saint  living 
near  there,  which  w.as  the  most  effectual 
talism.an  of  all. 

Whilst  at  -Aden,  Lieutenant  Murphy, 
R.A.,  volunteered  to  join  the  expedition, 
paying  his  own  expenses,  if  the  Indian 
Government  would  continue  him  in  the 
pay  and  .allowances  of  his  rank.  To  this 
they  readily  a.ssentcd,  and  he  afterwards 
joined  us  at  Zanzibar.  We  then  went 
on  to  Zanzibar  in  the  B.I.S.S.  Punjdb, 
Captain  Hansard,  and  received  the  kind- 
est .attentions  from  him  and  his  officers. 

When  we  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  after  a 
very  pleasant  passage,  I found  myself 
attacked  by  an  old  enemy,  the  “ coast 
fever,"  and  was  obliged  for  a time  to 
take  adwantage  of  the  kindness  of  some 
old  messm.ates,  and  lie  up  on  board  the 
Briton,  whilst  Dillon  went  on  with  pre- 
parations for  the  road  by  himself.  Un- 
fortunately, our  heavy  stores  from  Eng- 
land did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  we  did. 
The  Agra,  on  board  which  they  were 
shipped,  had  been  compelled  to  put  back 
into  Plymouth  by  bad  weather,  and  we 


had  therefore,  before  her  arrival,  to  get 
a small  sujuily  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  flagship  of  H.E.  Admiral  Cum- 
niing. 

As  soon  as  I was  able  to  get  about 
again,  1 went  ashore  and  joined  Dillon 
at  the  English  gaol,  where  rooms  had 
been  put  at  our  disposal  by  our  old  and 
kind  friend  Dr.  Kirk.  As  soon  as  we 
had  engaged  our  escort,  and  got  some 
donkeys  and  store.s,  we  chartered  a 
couple  of  small  -Arab  dhows,  and  went 
over  to  Bagamoyo  to  trv  and  get  the 
porters  necessary  to  transport  our  stores. 

When  we  arrived,  we  hired  rooms  for 
ourselves  in  the  house  of  .AbdAlah  Dina, 
a Mussulman  tr.ider  from  India,  who 
was  very  profuse  in  offers  of  service  and 
assistance,  but,  like  the  rest  of  his  race, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  cheat- 
ing Englishmen  when  he  h.ad  a fair 
opportunity.  Our  men  and  stores  were 
housed  in  a large  thatched  wattle  .and 
dab  erection,  belonging  to  Jemadar  Issa, 
which  we  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
barracks,  and  in  an  open  space  in  front 
of  it  we  had  our  donkey  lines. 

Bagamoyo,  like  most  of  the  sister 
towns  along  the  Zanzibar  coast,  is  along 
straggling  irregular  sort  of  street  with 
short  offsets,  and  lying  behind  the  sand- 
hills which  line  the  shore.  There  m.iy 
be  half-a-dozen  .stone  houses,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  those  of  the  semi- 
respectable people  are  merely  large  build- 
ings of  wattle  and  dab,  thatched  with 
plaited  coco.a-nut  ieaves.  A few  flat- 
roofed  mosques  provide  for  the  religious 
wants  ol  the  inhabitants,  but  they  are 
only  resorted  to  on  great  feast  d.ays. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  feat- 
ure, however,  at  Bagamoyo  is  the  French 
mission,  an  off-shoot  of  that  at  Zanzibar. 

Two  or  three  priests,  half-a-dozen  lay- 
brothers,  and  the  same  number  of  sisters, 
do  all  the  work.  The  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  industrial  trades,  and  all  the 
buildings  of  the  mission  have  been 
erected  by  them,  under  the  direction  of 
the  lay  brothers.  They  have  large  and 
admir.ably  kept  gardens,  and  are  tryfing 
to  introduce  several  new  and  valuable 
plants  into  the  country. 

The  pupils  are  kept  under  surveillance 
after  they  have  grown  up,  and  ai'e  en- 
couraged to  marry  amongst  themselves, 
and  to  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized 
and  brought  up  at  the  mission,  so  that 
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there  is  a great  hope  tliat  Christianity  is 
getting  a good  grip  on  the  continent  of 
.drica,  at  least  in  this  one  spot. 

From  the  members  of  tire  mission  we 
experienced  the  greatest  imaginable  inte- 
r«t,  telling  us  that  they  looked  upon  us 
as  missionaries  as  well  as  themselves,  and 
they  could  have  paid  us  no  higher  com- 
pliment. .Vfter  engaging  what  men  we 
could,  we  had  to  go  back  to  Zanzibar  to 
meet  the  mail  from  Aden,  by  which  we 
expected  our  stores.  AVhen  we  arrived 
at  Zanzibar,  we  found  that  the  mail  had 
already  arrived,  and  that  Murphy  and 
our  stores  had  come  down  in  her. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  returned  to 
Bagamoyo,  and  went  on  with  the  tire- 
some work  of  paying  pagazi,  and  trying 
to  keep  loads  within  compass.  As  I 
found  the  men  were  rarely  forthcoming 
at  our  morning  musters,  I thought  it 
would  be  best  to  form  a camp  a short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  accordingly 
selected  a lovely  spot  shaded  by  four 
or  five  enormous  mango-trees  close  to 
Shamba  Gonera,  a farm  owned  by  the 
widow'  of  a Hindu  merchant. 

Notwithstanding  this  move,  we  were 
still  much  troubled  by  our  men  absenting 
themselves,  and  also  by  their  being  in- 
duced to  desert  by  the  lower  orders  of 
Wamirima. 

I wrote  to  Dr.  Kirk,  to  ask  if  he  could 
pay  us  a visit  so  as  to  show  that  we  were 
still  under  the  influence  of  British  power, 
which  he  at  once  did,  and  I think  his 
coming  over  to  see  us  moderated  the 
evil  to  some  e.xtent.  After  his  return  to 
Zanzibar,  we  redoubled  our  efforts  to  get 
away,  and  Dillon  went  on  with  what  men 
could  be  dragged  together  to  Kikoka, 
the  most  distant  outpost  of  II. H.  Syud 
Burghash’s  Balooches.  After  his  depart- 
ure, Murfihy  and  I were  both  down  with 
fever,  and  Murphy  was  so  bad  that  he 
bad  to  be  taken  in  and  nursed  by  the 
good  French  padres.  Dillon  also  came 
Lack  to  see  him.  The  same  day  Sir 
Bartle  and  his  staff  came  to  Bagamoyo 
in  the  Daphne.  He  brought  with  him 
another  volunteer  for  our  expedition, 
-Moffat,  a grandson  of  the  famous  father 
of  South  African  missions,  and  a nephew 
of  Livingstone’s.  Dillon  went  back  at 
once  to  Kikoka,  and  two  days  afterwards 
I and  Moffat  joined  him  there  with  some 
more  men  and  donkeys.  I then  sent 
Moffat  back  to  assist  Murphy,  and  with 
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Dillon  set  out  for  Rehenneko,  where  we 
were  to  wait  for  the  other  two  and  what 
]x>rtion  of  the  remainder  of  the  stores 
they  could  obtain  porters  to  carry'. 

Dillon  and  I left  Kikoka  on  March 
28th,  1873,  and  although  we  had  used 
every  conceivable  precaution  to  prevent 
the  absence  of  our  men,  and  had  not 
brought  out  so  many  loads  as  we  had 
men  in  our  camp  according  to  our  daily 
muster,  we  found  that  we  had  to  leave 
tivelve  or  fourteen  loads  behind. 

We  made  our  way  along  between 
Stanley's  route  and  the  Kingani,  through 
an  open  park-like  country,  with  clumps 
and  strips  of  jungle  and  forest-trees  and 
some  tracks  of  game.  No  villages  were 
directly  on  our  route,  and  after  three 
marches  the  men  declared  that  they  must 
go  out  to  look  for  food,  and  that  there 
was  a village  near.  I went  out  with 
them,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  natives,  and  saw  a 
few  miserable  huts  ; but  shortly  after  we 
left  our  camp  it  came  on  to  rain  in  tor- 
rents, and  we  saw  scarcely  anything  and 
got  less.  On  our  way  back  to  camp  we 
lost  our  way  and  got  benighted  in  a 
swampy  wood,  where  I had  to  sleep  (or 
try  to  sleep)  in  the  least  wet  spot  I could 
find,  with  my  back  up  agAinst  a tree  and 
the  rain  beating  on  me  the  while. 

Next  morning  I was  only  just  able  to 
creep  into  camp ; but  on  that  and  on 
the  following  day  our  foraging  parties 
were  more  successful,  and  the  third  day 
we  were  able  to  go  on  again,  having  ob- 
tained a modicum  of  cassava.  During 
our  halt  here,  Moffat  came  out  to  us  with 
letters,  and  the  day  we  went  on  returned 
again  to  Bagamoyo.  Poor  lad,  it  was 
the  last  time  I saw  him. 

I was  suffering  from  a violent  attack 
of  fever,  brought  on  by  my  mud  and 
water  bed,  but  managed  to  hold  on  to 
my  donkey  from  camp  to  camp  some- 
how or  another.  The  country  up  to 
Msuwah  was  much  the  same  as  xve  had 
already  passed  through,  but  then  it 
began  to  rise  more  decidedly.  At  Msu- 
wah, we  were  detained  a few  days  to  try 
and  get  food,  and  by  having  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chief,  who  was  a regular  black 
Pecksniff.  He  said  our  men  could  not 
buy  food  there,  and  that  he  would  get  it 
for  us  ; but  that  cloth,  &c.,  must  be  paid 
in  advance.  After  two  or  three  days’ 
waiting,  and  only  a small  proportion 
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being  forthcoming,  we  thought  it  best  to 
go  on,  and  let  the  smiling  old  man  pock- 
et the  plunder  in  peace.  We  then  went 
on  by  Kisenio  over  a small  table  land, 
well  watered  with  magnificent  stretches 
of  open  grass,  and  much  cultivated 
land,  with  the  villages  hidden  in  patches 
of  jungle,  and  only  betrayed  by  the  blue 
smoke  wreathing  above  the  tree-tops  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  our  second  march  ar- 
rived, after  an  almost  precipitous  de- 
scent, in  the  valley  of  the  Lugerengeri. 
Behind  us  was  the  wooded  steep  which 
we  had  just  come  down,  around  were 
villages  with  thatch-roofed  huts,  patches 
of  tobacco,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  other 
crops ; in  our  immediate  front  the 
river,  brawling  over  its  wide  shallow 
bed,  but  the  banks  showing  terrific  signs 
of  its  giant  power  when  swollen  by  the 
tropical  rains  ; and  beyond  it,  again,  the 
lovely  Duthumi  hills,  with  their  wooded 
summits  crowned  with  fleecy  clouds. 

We  went  on  across  the  wide  I.ugeren- 
geri,  and  then  made  a nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hills,  and  found  that  pic- 
turesque forms  entailed  very  rough 
walking  and  hard  work  ; and  on  out  first 
march  we  were  from  4.30  a.m.  till  3 p.m. 
on  the  road.  Indeed  many  of  the  strag- 
glers were  not  up  till  long  after  sunset. 
Our  camp  was  in  a rocky  pass,  with 
pools  of  crystal  water  .amongst  the  rocks 
•at  the  bottom,  and  .around  us  flowering 
creepers  and  acacias  in  the  full  wealth  of 
their  golden  blossoms. 

We  passed  on  out  of  this  lovely  spot 
into  a basin-like  valley  full  of  small  con- 
ical hills,  each  crowned  with  a tiny  ham- 
let, .and  crops  of  the  richest  luxuri.ance 
growing  all  about  us.  Out  of  this 
“ happy  valley”  (except  for  slavery)  we 
fought  our  w.ay  through  thickets  of  tall 
cane  grass.  It  w.as  tantalizing  to  know 
that  all  .around  were  lovely  views,  while 
we  could  see  nothing  five  yards  from  us, 
and  then  through  a steep  and  n.arrow 
pass  we  came  again  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lugerengeri. 

Passing  along  through  cane-br.akes, 
and  crossing  wide  torrent-beds,  all  going 
to  feed  the  river,  strewn  with  blocks  of 
granite  brought  down  in  the  freshes 
which,  in  a brief  half  hour,  spread  de- 
struction around,  .and  then  le.ave  a tiny 
trickling  stream  in  their  place,  we  came 
to  Simb.aweni,  erstwhile  the  home  of  the 
renowned  freebooter  and  kidnapper  of 


slaves,  Kis.abengo,  but  since  his  death 
ruled  by  his  favorite  d.aughter,  who  lacks 
the  power,  but  not  the  will,  to  make  her 
name  as  dreaded  as  was  ever  that  of  her 
robber  sire.  The  mud-built  palace  is  now 
however,  falling  to  pieces  ; and  there  are 
great  gaps  in  the  strong  palisades  which 
form  the  enceinte,  some  hastily  repaired, 
and  ethers  still  open. 

We  passed  the  den  of  this  lioness 
without  paying  any  tribute,  and  only 
paid  the  compliment  (?)  of  closing  up 
our  men  and  displaying  the  union  jack 
.and  white  ensign  as  we  defiled  past  the 
town. 

We  then  crossed  the  Lugerengeri  a 
second  time,  on  an  .African  bridge  m.ide 
of  a fallen  tree,  and  so  aw.ay  from  the 
country  of  Simbaweni.  Whilst  camped 
on  the  Lugerengeri,  we  were  crowded 
with  people  selling  food,  many  of  them 
dressed  in  kilts  made  of  gr.ass  fibre,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  mop-hc.aded  Pa- 
puans, with  filed  teeth,  and  heads  oiled 
and  besmeared  with  red  clay. 

Our  men  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
Papuan  plenty  of  this  place,  and  after  a 
d.iy’s  halt  we  h.ad  much  trouble  to  make 
them  shoulder  their  burdens  and  take 
the  road  again. 

From  among  the  hills  we  c.ame  out  on 
to  the ' M.akata  Swamp.  .At  first  our 
ro.ad  lay  along  a grassy  level  plain,  but 
gr.idually  we  beg.an  to  get  into  the 
“ Slough  of  Despond,”  the  mud  getting 
deeper  .and  stickier,  and  the  donkeys  and 
men  floundering  more  helplessly  at  every 
step.  T'o  .add  to  our  discomfort,  it  came 
on  to  rain  heavily',  whilst  still  some  dis- 
tance from  camp ; .and  wc  had  to  drive 
the  lazy  .and  cheer  the  flagging  for  five 
hours  of  mud  and  r.ain,  during  which 
time  we  only  got  on  about  three  and  a 
half  miles. 

Next  day,  however,  w.as  better,  and 
we  crossed  the  river  before  evening. 
Notwithst.anding,  after  a night’s  heavy 
rain,  the  bridge  by  which  we  had  crossed 
was  clean  out  of  sight,  and  if  we  had 
been  a day  later  we  might  have  been  de- 
tained a week  before  we  should  have 
been  able  to  cross  it. 

From  the  river  Makata  on  to  the  base 
of  the  Usagara  mountains  was  good 
level  marching,  with  the  exception  of 
two  swamps,  each  from  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  a mile  long,  .and  about  mid- 
thigh deep.  We  .arrived  at  Rehenneko 
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where  we  were  lo  w.iit  for  our  compan- 
ions, on  the  I St  of  May.  Our  camp  was 
formed  on  a conical  hill,  at  the  mouth  of 
a gorge  in  the  Usagara  mountains,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  lay  the  village 
of  Rehenneko. 

When  Dillon  and  I arrived,  we  were 
both  laid  up,  he  with  an  acute  attack  of 
dysentcr)',  and  I with  an  abscess  on  my 
foot,  and  fever  and  ague. 

As  we  gradbally  recovered,  we  em- 
ployed ourselves  with  altering  and  fitting 
donkeys’  saddles,  which  up  to  this  had 
given  us  a great  deal  of  trouble ; and 
also  in  taking  sights  for  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  people  at  Rehenneko 
were  pretty  friendly  to  us,  though  they 
do  not  bear  the  best  of  names ; but  I 
think  they  thought  we  were  too  hard  a 
nut  to  crack. 

The  month  of  .May  passed  slowly 
away,  and  the  Masika,  or  rainy  season, 
finished ; but  no  news  arrived  of 
our  companions,  whom  we  were  most 
anxiously  expecting.  I sent  back  two 
or  three  sets  of  messengers,  and  could 
get  no  news,  till  .about  the  22nd  I heard 
they  had  just  passed  Simbaweni. 

-About  the  26th  a caravan  hove  in 
sight.  It  must  be  them,  for  there  is  a 
white  man,  but  only  one.  Where  is  the 
other a question,  alas,  to  be  soon  an- 
swered. -As  the  party  drew  near,  I 
limped  out  of  camp  to  meet  them,  and 
found  Murphy  looking  very  ill,  mounted 
on  a donkey.  “ Where’s  Moffat I 
cried.  The  .answer  was,  “Dtuiti.'” 
‘‘How.>  When?”  “I  will  tell  you 
when  I get  into  camp.  I am  too  ill  to 
say  much  now.” 

•Afterwards  we  heard  the  sad  tale  of 
his  end.  Beaten  by  the  climate,  he  lay 
down  and  died  just  before  arriving  at 
the  .Makata  Sw.amp,  to  add  another  name 
to  the  list  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
African  exploration. 

Poor  young  fellow  ! He  had  sold  his 
all,  a sugar-plantation  at  Natal,  for 
£600,  .and  came  to  Zanzibar  i>repared 
lo  devote  the  last  farthing  to  the  cause 
of  this  expedition.  He  died  on  the 
threshold  of  the  unknown  country  where 
his  grandfather  had  labored  nobly  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  where 
his  galhant  uncle  had  already  (though  we 
then  did  not  know  it)  succumbed  to  dis- 
ease, hunger*  and  hardship.  If  he  had 
been  spared  he  would  have  been  a 


worthy  successor  to  those  two  great  and 
noble  men. 

AV’hen  Muqjhy  .arrived  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  remains  of  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  we  therefore  remained  at  Re- 
henneko two  or  three  days  in  order  that 
he  might  recruit  his  health.  I fe.ar  that 
much  of  his  and  Moffat's  illness  was 
caused  by  neglecting  the  daily  use  of 
quinine. 

The  days  before  we  started  were  em- 
ployed by  me  in  overhauling  .all  our 
loads,  and  redistributing,  so  as  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  delay  on  the 
road. 

Our  route  from  Rehenneko  lay  over 
the  Usagara  mountains,  up  and  down 
steep,  rocky  hills,  over  great  bare  and 
slippery  sheets  of  quartz  and  granite. 
Notwithstanding  the  rocky  nature  of 
these  mountains,  they  were  mostly  wood- 
ed to  the  summits.  princip.ally  by  acacias, 
which,  as  Burton  very  aptly  observes,  re- 
minds one  much  of  a crowd  of  jteople 
sheltering  themselves  under  umbrellas. 

In  the  hollows  and  dips  where  water 
collects,  the  noble  mpar.amusi  rears  its 
lordly  head.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  arboreal 
beauty  in  the  world.  A Rail,  clean,  tower- 
ing shaft,  running  to  a hundred  .and  fifty, 
or  even  two  hundred  feet,  without  a knot 
or  -excrescence  to  break  its  symmetry, 
and  crowned  by  a spreading  head  of 
dark  green  foliage.  The  natives  have  a 
proverb  about  this  tree,  and  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  impossible  to  climb  one.  When 
they  think  anything  is  beyond  their 
])owers,  they  say,  “ AA'e  have  climbed  many 
trees,  but  this  one  is  indeed  an  mpara- 
musi,  and  this  one  we  can’t  climb.” 

Passing  over  the  first  part  of  the  moun- 
tains, we  c.ime  into  the  gorge  by  which 
the  Mukondokwa  breaks  through  the  side 
of  the  mountains.  Our  camp  above  it 
was  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  for  comfort 
one  might  as  well  be  on  the  side  of  a 
roof.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  Mu- 
kondokwa, a swift  and  br.awling  stream 
of  turbid  water  about  knee-deej),  and 
eighty  yards  wide.  We  crossed  at  the 
old  village  of  Kadetamare.  This  is  not 
entirely  deserted ; the  chief  having  le.arnt 
the  d.anger  of  this  position  when  the 
larger  part  was  swept  away  by  a fresh  of 
the  river  .at  the  time  of  the  great  hurri- 
cane at  Zanzibar,  has  now  settled  on  an 
adjoining  knoll. 
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P'rom  the  river  we  went  along  through 
gigantic  crops  of  intania  or  Caffre  corn, 
the  stalks  being  often  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  camped  near  the 
village  of  Muinyi  Usagara.  We  were 
delayed  here  by  one  of  our  men  acci- 
dentally shooting  a native  when  a party 
was  sent  out  for  food,  and  before  we 
could  leave  had  to  pay  a heavy  fine  of 
cloth  to  his  relations.  When  this  matter 
was  settled  (for  which  we  were  indebted 
to  the  good  offices  of  a gentlemanly  old 
Arab  settled  near),  we  started  on  our 
road  again,  passing  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  .Mukondokwa,  through  a rough  and 
tangled  country,  the  path  in  places  al- 
most overhanging  the  river,  so  that  a false 
step  or  slip  would  have  sent  one  down 
fifty  feet  into  its  muddy  waters.  The 
hills  here  were  mostly  of  granite,  but  oc- 
casionally great  masses  ol  new  red  sand- 
stone showed  out,  forming  a vivid  con- 
trast to  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
creepers  and  the  more  sombre  tints  of 
the  weathered  granite. 

Quitting  Burton’s  mute,  which  turns 
sharp  off  over  the  Rubeho  mountains, 
we  made  our  way  up  to  Take  Ugombo, 
after  having  twice  more  forded  the  .Mu- 
kondokwa. Take  Ugombo  is  full  of 
hippopotami,  and  numerous  waterfowl 
speckle  its  surface. 

From  Take  Ugombo  to  Mpwapwa,  dis- 
tant two  long  marches,  no  water  is  to  be 
found,  so  we  were  initiated  into  one  of  the 
incidents  of  African  travel,  commonly 
known  as  a terekesa,  viz.,  a forced  inarch 
after  noon. 

Just  before  we  left  Take  Ugombo  we 
saw  a mixed  multitude  of  men,  women, 
children,  and  goats  travelling  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mukondokwa.  They  were 
carrying  all  their  household  utensils  with 
them,  and  on  inquiry  we  found  that  their 
homes  near  Mpwapwa  had  been  harried 
by  the  M’adirigo,  a predatory  highland 
tribe,  and  that  they  were  escaping  with 
what  they  had  been  able  to  save. 

We  left  Take  Ugombo  at  about  eleven 
.V.M.,  and  marched  across  a parched  and 
arid  country,  with  great  blocks  of  granite 
strewn  about  its  arid  surface,  the  vegeta- 
tion being  only  euphorbite,  kolqualls,  &c., 
and  baobabs,  with  a few  patches  of  coarse 
grass  already  parched  up  by  the  burning 
sun  of  the  tropics. 

We  camped  out  with  the  sky  fur  our 
roof,  and  a gunstock  for  our  pillow,  and 


were  off  before  daylight  to  make  our  way 
to  Mpwapwa,  passing  through  a thorny 
jungle,  and  across  open  tracts  with  scarce 
a blade  of  grass  or  a weed  on  their  bumt- 
up  surface.  .About  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  sandy  bed 
of  the  stream  at  Mpwapw.a,  and  going  up 
it  soon  came  to  pools,  and  then  to  tur- 
ning water,  which  soon,  however,  filters 
away  through  the  sand.  I sent  hack 
men  with  water  for  those  who  had  strag- 
gled behind,  but  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, a man  and  a donkey  fell  victims 
to  this  trying  march. 

Mpwapwa,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills  and  well  supplied  with  water,  was  a 
land  of  plenty,  but  prices  were  high  as 
the  Wadirigo  had  looted  many  of  the 
neighboring  villages.  The  Wadirigo 
were  a fine  manly  looking  race,  who  car- 
ried a huge  shield  of  bull’s-hide,  a heavy- 
spear,  and  a sheaf  of  beautifully  finished 
assegais.  They  walked  about  among  the 
villagers  like  people  of  a higher  race, 
and  told  them  coolly  that  they  only  held 
their  cattle  and  villages  at  their  pleasure. 

Although  these  Wadirigo  were  physi- 
cally a fine  race,  they  wore  no  clothes 
(many  even  of  the  women  being  perfect- 
ly naked,  except  perhaps  a string  of  beads 
round  their  necks),  and  built  no  perma- 
nent villages.  The^’  are  much  feared  by- 
all  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  but  unless 
opposed  they  do  not  kill  or  maltreat 
their  victims,  or  make  slaves  of  them. 

Mpw-apwa  is  a very  favorite  halting- 
place,  being  situated  between  the  arid 
tract  reaching  to  Take  Ugombo,  and  the 
desert  of  the  M.arenga  Mkali. 

.After  a couple  of  days’  halt  to  rest  our 
men  after  their  trying  march,  w-e  w-ent  to 
Chunyo,  the  last  camp  before  starting  to 
cross  the  Marcnga  Mkali. 

On  our  road  we  passed  a village  occu- 
pied by  the  Wadirigo,  and,  as  w-ith  most 
thieves,  it  was  light  come  light  go,  w-e  got 
some  goats  and  a couple  of  small  bullocks 
cheap  from  these  roving  caterans.  To 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  being  with- 
out w-ater  during  our  march  across  the 
Marenga  Mkali,  1 filled  four  india-rubber 
air  pillow-s  with  w-a<er,  which  held  three 
gallons  each,  and  besides  giving  us  plenty 
for  ourselves,  allow-ed  us  some  to  s|>are 
for  the  w-eaker  men  and  donkeys.  The 
Marenga  Mkali  is  a desert  plain  rather 
more  than  thirty  miles  across,  reaching 
from  the  inland  base  of  the  Usagara 
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mountains  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Ugogo, 
and  scattered  about  are  numerous  small 
irregular  granite  hills,  many  of  a conical 
form. 

There  are  many  watercourses,  which 
are  flooded  in  tlie  rainy  season,  and  I 
am  firmly  of  opinion  that  water  might  be 
obtained  by  digging. 

On  our  march  across  it  we  saw  many 
zebras  and  other  wild  animals,  but  w>ere 
unfortunately  unable  to  get  within  shot 
ot  any. 

Our  camp  at  night,  under  a grove  of 
thorny  acacias,  was  a scene  for  a poet  in- 
stead of  a sailor  to  describe. 

No  tents  were  pitched  or  huts  built,  but 
every  knot  of  two  or  three  men  had  its 
separate  [fire.  Above,  the  velvety  sky, 
with  its  golden  lamps,  then  the  c.anopy 
of  smoke  looking  like  frosted  silver,  next 
trees  looking  as  if  m.ade  of  ebony  and 
ivory,  and,  below,  all  the  blazing  fires 
with  the  wild  figures  of  the  pagazi  and 
askari  moving  about  amongst  them. 

.\fter  leaving  our  camp  we  marched 
across  a broken  sterile  country  with 
thorn  brakes  and  dry  nullah,  or  some- 
times u sandy  plain,  till  we  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Ugogo. 

Here  we  arrived  at  extensive  plains, 
largely  cultivated,  but  now,  after  the 
harvest,  and  in  the  midst  of  -the  dry 
season,  parched  and  arid.  The  country, 
however,  supjiorts  large  herds  of  cattle, 
which  seem  to  subsist  on  the  dry  stalks 
of  the  Caffre  corn. 

The  natives  made  us  pay  before  we 
were  allowed  to  let  our  thirsty  donkeys 
drink,  or  to  cut  the  stalks  of  the  corn  to 
feed  them  on  The  only  growing  crop 
was  a small  and  tasteless  water-melon, 
and  as  one  or  two  of  the  men  who  picked 
One  to  quench  their  thirst  were  unfortu- 
nately detected,  we  had  to  pay  a heavy 
fine.  .At  this  camp  occurred  a desertion 
tn  masse  of  a body  of  Wanyumwezi  hired 
by  -Murphy  at  Ragamoyo.  He  had  en- 
trusted their  p.ayment  to  .Abdoolah  Dina, 
and  that  worthy  had  paid  them  in  such 
vile  cloth  that  when  they  saw  what  the 
men  whom  I had  paid  personally  had  got, 
their  anger  rose,  and  shortly  after  sunset 
they  levanted. 

M’e  marched  from  this  station  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  temb^  of  the  chief  of  the 
district,  when  we  were  fully  initiated 
into  the  delays  and  vexations  incurred 
by  every  one  who  has  any  dealings  with 


the  Wagogo.  The  Wagogo  are  a bump- 
tious, overbearing  race,  but,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  most  travellers.  I believe 
them  to  be  like  all  bullies,  arrant  cowards  ; 
however,  in  .Africa,  a bullying  brow- 
be.iting  manner  often  passes  for  courage. 

Their  huts  are  miserable  places,  built 
round  a square,  in  which  at  night  the 
cattle  are  penned.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
fowls  share  the  huts  of  their  masters ; 
and  smaller  inhabitants  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

The  AVagogo,  inhabiting  a country 
which  requires  hard  work  to  make  it 
produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  slave 
importers,  and  often  tempt  some  foolish 
fellows  to  desert  their  .Arab  masters ; 
only  too  soon  do  the  fools  find  that  they 
have  exchanged  from  lenient  masters  to 
a bondage  worse  than  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

The  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  have  to  take  their  turn  in  tend- 
ing the  herds  of  cattle  which  form  their 
principal  wealth,  the  only  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  chief  being  that  he  has,  .as  a 
rule,  more  wives,  obtains  a larger  share 
of  the  tribute,  and  can  indulge  in  drunk- 
enness oftener  than  his  subjects.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears, 
and  the  more  eastern  portion  of  them 
also  carry  hide  shields  painted  in  a 
pattern  of  red,  white,  and  black.  Their 
ears  are  pierced,  and  the  lobes  so  enlarged 
that  in  m.any  instances  they  hang  down 
to  their  shoulders.  In  them  they  carry 
gourds,  snuff-boxes,  and  all  sorts  of  hete- 
rogeneous objects.  Their  hair  is  dressed 
in  a most  fiantastic  manner.  In  fact, 
nothing  seems  to  be  too  hideous  or  .ab- 
surd for  the  taste  of  a Mgogo.  .After  a 
del.ay  of  two  or  three  days,  caused  by 
the  drunkenness  of  the  people  during  the 
mourning  for  a sister  of  the  chief,  which 
rendered  them  incap.able  of  trans.acting 
any  business,  we  marched  for  the  next 
st.ation. 

Our  road  Lay  along  a fairly  level  coun- 
try, sometimes  cultivated,  sometimes 
thorny  scrub,  and  sometimes  sterile  sand, 
till  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a lovely- 
pond  about  four  hundred  yards  by  two 
hundred  in  length  and  width,  embosomed 
in  a grove  of  green  trees,  with  short 
turf-like  sward  stretching  back  from  its 
shores.  A complete  oasis  in  the  bosom 
of  parched  Ugogo.  We  formed  our  camp 
and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  first  fresh 
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verdure  we  had  seen  since  Mpwapwa.  detained  in  order  to  be  stared  at  by  the 
\Ve  found  the  chief  here  more  reasonable  people. 

than  the  one  at  Mouine,  but  still  had  to  I.eaving  Mdaburu  we  entered  on  what 
pay  tribute  as  usual.  We  showed  some  used  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
of  the  people  our  guns,  pistols,  watches,  or  “ Fieiy  Field  but  we  found  villages 
6cc.,  and  one  old  man  said,  that  people  springing  up  all  across,  most  being  built 
who  were  able  to  make  and  use  such  by  the  Wakimbu,  who,  having  been  ex- 
wonderful things,  ought  surely  never  to  jielled  from  their  former  homes,  are  busy 
die.  From  this  place  we  went  along  by  colonising  this  whilom  forest, 
a chain  of  small  ponds,  all  frequented  by  Just  after  leaving  Mdaburu  we  crossed 
waterfowl,  and  then  through  a broken  the  Mabunguru,  another  large  nullah, 
country  fairly  wooded,  till  we  arrived  at  and  also  one  of  the  last  affluents  of  ihe 
Kanyenye  or  Great  Ugogo.  K.anyenye  Rwaha,  the  more  important  of  the  two 
is  a level  plain,  extending  between  the  streams  forming  the  Lufiji.  From  here 
feet  of  two  ranges  of  hills,  .and  is  ruled  we  w-ent  on  rising  up  over  rocky  hills, 
over  by  a chief  of  great  age  and  decrepi-  strips  of  thick  jungle,  bare  sheets  of 
tude,  concerning  whom  there  are  m.any  granite,  nature  in  her  most  lovely  form, 
stories.  People  say  that  he  is  now  getting  if  it  were  not  for  tracts  of  miles  and 
a fourth  set  of  teeth,  and  that  he  is  over  miles  being  blackened  by  fires  lighted  by 
three  hundred  years  old.  I have  no  jireceding  caravans,  both  to  drive  game 
doubt  th.at  he  is  considerably  over  the  and  to  clear  a way  for  marching, 
century.  His  grandchildren  are  grey  Halfway  across  this  “fiery  field,”  we 
and  grizzled  men.  came  to  J iwe  la  Singa  and  its  surround- 

From  his  (anbe  we  went  on  across  the  ing  villages.  Here  there  is  now  a large 
plain  of  Kanyenye,  which  in  many  places  population,  fields  well  cultivated,  nume- 
is  covered  with  a coating  of  bitter,  nit-  rous  villages,  some  out  in  the  open, 
rous  salt,  which  is  collected  by  the  others  sheltered  by  groves  of  trees,  but 
natives  and  made  into  small  cones  like  allsurroundedby  the  inevitable  stockade, 
sugar-loaves,  and  sold  by  them  to  their  The  fields  here  are  mostly  separated 
neighbors.  Ending  the  plain  we  came  from  each  other  by  deep  ditches  and 
up  a sharp  ascent,  at  ihc  top  of  which  b.inks,  and  in  one  or  two  places  I saw 
was  a plateau,  on  which  was  a range  of  attempts  at  artificial  irrigation.  When 
rocky  hills,  through  which  we  marched,  Haji  Abdullah  (Burton)  passed  here  in 
and  came  to  Usekhe,  where  granite  boul-  1859,  Jiwe  la  Singa,  .and  one  or  two 
ders  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  other  small  hamlets,  were  all  that  existed ; 
forms  were  scattered  .about.  Concerning  but  now  this  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
some  of  these  there  are  curious  stories,  and  fertile  places  in  Eastern  Africa, 
which  the  space  at  my  command  does  From  Jiwe  la  Sing.a,  our  track  again 
not  permit  me  to  relate  here.  led  through  the  uninhabited  woods : 

t)ur  next  station  was  Khoko,  which  we  sjioors  of  girafie  and  other  big  game 
reached  after  p.assing  through  a thick  were  numerous,  but  c,aravan-marching  in 
jungle,  and  here  we  camped  close  to  the  Africa  is  not  the  way  for  a Shikarry  to 
chief’s  village,  under  one  of  three  enor-  enjoy  himself,  the  men  grunt  .and  groan 
mous  trees,  a species  of  fig  or  sycamore ; under  their  burdens,  or  some  more 
our  own  party,  and  other  caravans  accom-  spirited  than  the  rest  strike  up  a mono- 
p.inying  us,  in  all  amounting  to  about  tonous  ch.ant  to  lighten  the  f.atigues  of 
five  hundred  people,  finding  plenty  of  the  way,  .and  .all  game  is  most  effectually 
room  under  the  shade  of  one.  scared.  Besides,  in  these  uninhabited 

We  had  now  nearly  finished  Ugogo,  tracts  water  is  scarce,  and  the  day’s 
the  only  other  place  being  Md.aburu,  a march  is  in  consequence  long,  so  that  on 
fertile  vale  sitiuated  on  a nullah  of  the  arrival  in  c.amp,  though  game  would  have 
same  name,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  been  an  accept.able  addition  to  our  lard- 
a furious  torrent,  and  in  the  bed  of  er,  we  were  too  tired  to  go  out  shooting, 
which  large  and  deep  pools  of  water  are  unless  we  had  neglected  more  necessary 
found  in  the  driest  sea.sons.  Here,  as  no  work. 

white  men  had  ever  passed  by  exactly  the  During  our  marches  here  water  was 
same  route  as  that  we  followed,  we  were  very  bad,  besides  being  scarce,  and  we 
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were  often  fain  to  be  content  with  stuff 
that  any  decent  English  dog  would  turn 
up  his  nose  at. 

.\t  the  end  of  this  bit  of  wilderness  we 
arrived  at  Urguru,  one  of  the  outlying 
districts  of  Unyaniwesi  proper,  and 
yielding  to  the  pressing  invitation  of  the 
chief  of  the  chiefs,  camped  in  his  village. 

We  were  objects  of  intense  curiosity 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  our  tents  were 
crowded  the  whole  day  with  the  rank, 
beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  place. 

Though  very  kind  in  their  manners 
towards  us,  they  left  some  disagreeable 
mementoes  behind  them  in  the  shape  of 
a variety  of  entomological  specimens, 
which  however  much  they  might  be 
valued  by  the  Briti.sh  Museum  or  the 
Linnean  Society,  were  decidedly  objec- 
tionable as  companions. 

We  were  now  nearing  Unyanyembe, 
the  largest  Arab  settlement  in  Africa ; 
but  some  heavy  marching  had  first  to  be 
gone  through. 

Our  first  march  from  Urguru  was 
through  wild  jungle,  but  with  here  and 
there  strips  of  open  grass;  and  in  the 
evening  we  camped  at  a place  called 
Simbo,  where  water  is  obtained  a couple 
of  feet  below  the  surlace  by  digging,  and 
there  are  also  numerous  old  water-holes 
at  which  the  wild  animals  come  to  drink. 
, Next  day,  just  after  our  start,  we  saw 
some  buflaloes,  and  though  Dillon  started 
after  them,  they  winded  the  caravan  be- 
fore we  could  get  within  range.  After 
this  we  each  took  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  I saw  innumerable  guinea-fowl,  and 
also  shot  a small  antelope.  Besides  this, 
1 saw  a cobra,  and  almost  got  caught  by 
some  Ruga  Ruga  (or  banditti).  As  I 
was  working  my  way  back  to  the  caravan 
1 saw  what  I thought  was  a camp  and 
went  to  look  at  it,  and  found  it  a small 
but  very  substantial  palisade  partly  roofed 
over,  which  I afterwards  heard  was  a 
den  belonging  to  these  fellows.  If  they 
had  been  at  home  when  I passed,  noth- 
ing could  have  saved  me.  That  night 
we  camped  amongst  some  enormous 
boulders  at  a place  called  Marwa,  where 
water  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  digging 
at  the  foot  of  one. 

There  is  a legend  about  a destroyed 
village  here,  and  it  is  considered  unlucky 
to  say  Maji  (w.ater),  or  fire  a gun,  or  pass 
by  with  one’s  boots  on  for  fear  of  oflend- 
ing  the  demon  in  charge  of  the  spring. 


and  thereby  causing  him  to  stop  the 
water-sup]>ly.  From  here  we  started  be- 
fore daylight,  and  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning  Dillon  and  I saw  a couple  of 
lions  trotting  off  home,  after  having  been 
out  on  the  range  all  night ; and  in  the 
afternoon  we  heard  that  niga-niga  were 
in  front  of  us,  and  had  attacked  a small 
party  who  were  preceding  us  by  about 
half-an-hour.  On  going  to  the  front  w e 
found  that  this  was  quite  true.  The 
ruga-ruga  had  attacked  the  party  and 
carried  ofi  some  ivory  and  a couple  of 
women  slaves. 

We  went  on  to  near  a largish  pond, 
and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 
About  nine  p.m.  some  arrows  were  shot 
into  our  camp,  but  we  had  no  more 
trouble. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  one  of  the 
outlying  villages  of  Unyanyembe,  where 
we  had  to  remain  a day  until  news  of 
our  arrival  had  been  sent  on,  according 
to  African  etiquette,  to  the  Arab  gover- 
nor there. 

The  next  day  we  marched  into  Kwik- 
urul,  the  capital  of  Unyanyembe,  and  had 
breakfast  with  Said-ibn-Salim,  the  Arab 
governor,  who  afterwards,  in  company 
with  a number  of  other  Arabs,  showed 
us  the  house  which  he  had  placed  at  our 
disposal  during  our  stay,  and  which  was 
the  same  he  had  lent  Livingstone  and 
Stanley  during  their  stay  here. 

Kwikurul  is  the  settlement  of  the 
native  chief  and  several  Arabs;  and  at 
Kwihara,  where  our  house  stood,  are 
other  Arab  settlements.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  other  Arabs  settled  close 
to,  some  at,  Kazeh  or  Taborah,  and  some 
at  places  which  have  different  local 
names  ; but  tlie  whole  is  genetically  call- 
ed Unyanyembe,  although  that  proper- 
ly is  the  name  of  a considerable  district. 

The  various  small  settlements  of  the 
Arabs  are  scattered  about — some  on  the 
plain,  and  some  on  a hill  divided  from  the 
rest  by  another  low  and  rocky  hill.  The 
total  number  of  Arab  traders  now  at 
Unyanyembd  may  number  about  two 
hundred ; but  sometimes  three  or  four, 
or  even  more,  live  together,  so  that  there 
are  not  above  fifty  or  sixty  large  Arab 
houses,  and  some  of  these  were  the  prop- 
erty of  men  away  on  diflerent  journeys, 
or  who  had  gone  to  Zanzibar  for  fresh 
stores  or  a holiday.  All  the  Arabs  here 
possess  large  numbers  of  slaves,  and  use 
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them  as  porters  and  to  cultivate  their 
gardens  and  farms. 

The  poorer  Wamerima  and  Wasuahili 
do  not  give  their  slaves  any  rations,  but 
tell  them  to  go  and  steal  food  where  they 
can  find  it ; and  these  hungry  wretches 
render  it  unsafe  for  any  one  to  move 
about  unless  well  armed. 

Our  time  at  Unyanyembe  w.as  a mono- 
tonous round  of  fevers  and  illnesses. 
^Ye  all  h,id  fever  upon  fever.  Dillon 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  atony  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  I w.as  totally  blind 
for  about  a month  from  a violent  attack 
of  ophthalmia,  chiefly  induced  by  the 
glare,  wind,  and  dust. 

The  famous  Minambo  (who,  if  all  ac- 
counts be  true,  is  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning)  was  reported  to  be  on  the 
move  on  the  route  to  Ujiji,  and  our  men 
deserted  daily.  Others  engaged  in  their 
place  followed  their  example,  and  there 
seemed  sometimes  to  be  no  hope  of  our 
getting  away  to  the  westward  at  all. 
However,  I stuck  to  the  resolution  of 
getting  on  somehow,  being  determined 
never  to  turn  back. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Chuma 
<ind  another  man  belonging  to  Living- 
stone’s caravan  arrived,  bringing  a letter 
from  Jacob  Wainwright,  announcing  the 
melancholy  fact  that  the  great  pioneer  of 
African  exploration  was  de.ad  in  the 
country  of  Ubisa,  and  that  the  whole 
p.arty  with  the  corpse  would  arrive  in  a day 
or  two.  I sent  back  cloth  for  the  men 
behind,  .and  soon  after  they  all  arrived. 

.All  the  principal  Arabs  assembled  at 
our  house  when  the  body  was  brought 
there,  in  order  to  show  respect  to  the 
memorj'  of  Ur.  Livingstone ; and  as  the 
men  carrying  the  corpse  entered  the 
house,  we  hoisted  our  colors  half-mast 
high.  Murphy  now  resigned,  s.aying 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  had 
been  achieved,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done.  I supplied  Liv- 
ingstone’s men  with  stores  for  the  jour- 
ney to  the  coast,  and  redoubled  my 
exertions  to  get  away  from  Unyanyembe, 
which  w.as  becoming  hateful  to  me. 

A couple  of  d.ays  before  the  day  fixed 
for  smarting,  Dillon  found  that  he  w.as  too 
ill  to  proceed,  and  reluctantly  yielded  to 
my  persuasions  to  try  and  return  to  the 
coast,  in  the  faint  hope  of  recovering  his 
health  by  a speedy  return  to  his  native 
land. 


On  ‘the  9th  of  November  the  two  par- 
ties left  Unyanyembd,  two  homeward 
bound,  and  one  Westward  Ho  ! 

The  parting  with  Dillon  w,as  a sad 
wrench  to  me ; but  hope  is  long-lived, 
and  I trusted  that  we  might  both  live  to 
talk  over  this  parting  in  England.  This 
trust,  alas  ! was  not  to  be  fulfilled,  tor  a 
week  after  our  p.arting  I received  the 
news  of  his  sad  end. 

He  w.as  a schol.ar  and  a gentleman,  a 
good  officer,  a pleasant  inessmate,  and 
one  of  my  dearest  friends;  but  he  is 
dead  on  the  “ field  of  honor,”  as  surely 
as  if  he  had  died  leading  a forlorn  hope, 
or  charging  an  enemy’s  b.attery. 

I was  much  delayed  by  desertions 
and  thefts,  and  forced  out  of  my  road 
by  the  cowardice  of  my  men,  so  that  in 
the  beginning  of  December  I met  Mur- 
phy again  in  Ugunda,  as  he  also  could 
not  follow  his  direct  route,  and  h.ad  had 
to  send  back  to  the  Arab  governor  for 
more  cloth,  as  much  had  been  wasted  in 
drunkenness  by  the  men,  and  some  had 
been  stolen. 

Three  days  after  I left  him  I w.ts  met 
by  a chief  who  was  at  variance  with  the 
Arabs,  .and  who  refused  me  a road  across 
his  country.  At  last,  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, we  got  a fair  start,  having  lost  and 
wasted  a large  quantity  of  stores,  and 
been  compelled  to  abandon  twelve  loads 
of  beads,  and  throw  away  much  of  my 
kit  and  private  stores  on  account  of  the 
desertion  of  porters. 

Leaving  the  cultivated  grounds  of 
Ugunda,  we  passed  first  across  a level 
plain  almost  waterless,  but  with  clumps 
of  trees  here  and  there  where  the  water 
was  near  the  surface,  and  came  to  the 
South  Ngombd  nullah.  The  country 
here  w.as  m.arvellously  beautiful.  Small 
mounds  crowned  with  trees,  groves,  .and 
bosquets,  and  broad  reaches  of  the 
Ngombd  reaching  for  miles  .and  miles. 
In  the  rainy  season  much  of  this  level 
country  is  under  water,  and  we  saw  a 
dilapid.ated  bark  c.anoc  about  three  miles 
from  the  nullah. 

G.ame  was  very  plentiful  here,  but  wild, 
.and  I was  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts 
to  get  any.  I saw  a large  white  rhinoce- 
ros, wild  boar,  and  several  sorts  of  ante- 
lope ; but  .all  were  scared  by  my  own 
people,  .and  by  hunting  parties  from  the 
neighborhood. 

From  the  Ngombe  we  passed  oti 
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through  Ugara,  which  is  divided  into 
three  districts  under  independent  chiefs. 
Most  of  this  country  at  one  time  had 
been  cultivated  and  populous,  but  most 
of  the  people  had  been  destroyed  or 
carried  off  as  slaves  in  the  various  wars, 
which  are  constantly  going  on,  especially 
in  that  waged  betvveen  Mirambo  and  the 
Arabs. 

All  the  country  of  Ugara  was  nearly 
a dead  level,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  small  hills  near  the  centre,  until 
we  arrived  on  its  western  boundaries,  but 
matvellously  fertile  ; villages  which  had 
only  been  abandoned  a year  or  two  being 
almo.st  hidden  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
underwood. 

.After  leaving  Ugara  my  guides  missed 
their  road,  and  as  I w'as  dead  lame  from  a 
large  abscess  on  my  leg,  I was  unable  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  caravan  and  direct 
them.  .After  wandering  some  days  in 
trackless  woods,  and  fording  many 
streams  or  crossing  them  in  Matthews’s 
india-rubber  boat,  we  arrived  at  Miln 
Komo’s,  the  chief  of  a portion  of  the 
mountainous  country  of  Kawendi.  Here 
we  hoped  to  get  food,  but  it  was  not 
forthcoming,  as  Man  Komo  demanded  a 
ridiculous  tribute  which  I refused  to  pay. 

lataving  Man  Komo's,  we  went  on 
struggling  over  the  mountains  of  Kak- 
wendi,  hungry  and  tired,  and  little  or  no 
food  to  be  obtained.  The  people,  profit- 
ing by  experience,  have  built  their  huts 
amongst  almost  inaccessible  crags,  and 
carefully  defended  the  approaches  ; many 
of  them,  indeed,  live  in  regular  caves, 
and  refuse  intercourse  with  all  passers-by. 

One  day  during  this  march  I was  car- 
ried in  my  chair  slung  to  a pole,  as  I 
was  utterly  unable  to  walk  or  ride,  and 
suddenly  I saw  my  men  throw  down 
loads  and  guns  and  skedaddle  up  the 
nearest  trees.  The  men  carrying  me  also 
bolted,  and  I was  left  perfectly  helpless 
and  unable  to  move,  and  at  a loss  to 
know  what  the  stampede  was  about.  I 
had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  before  I 
saw  a buflalo  charging  down  the  line. 
Luckily  he  did  not  notice  me,  although 
he  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  where  I 
j was  dropped. 

I .After  Kawendi  we  crossed  the  Sindi 
I on  a bridge  of  floating  vegetation,  and 

j then  arrived  in  Uvinza,  where  we  got 

j something  substantial  to  eat,  after  a fort- 
I night’s  starvation. 


In  Uvinza  we  had  to  pay  heavily  to 
the  chief  for  permission  to  cross  the 
Malagarazi,  and  then  to  pay  his  mutwald 
at  the  ferry  for  leave  to  hire  canoes, 
besides  the  hire  of  the  ferrymen  them- 
selves. 

We  got  across  the  swift  brown  stream 
of  the  Malagarazi  w-ithout  any  disasters, 
although  the  canoes  were  some  of  the 
most  primitive  that  I ever  saw.  The 
people  refused  to  allow  the  donkeys  to 
be  hauled  across  until  a fetish  nian  had 
made  medicine.  Bombay  swore  that  the 
reason  of  .Stanley’s  losing  a donkey  when 
crossing  was  his  neglecting  this  precau- 
tion. 

.After  crossing  the  Malagarazi  we  went 
along  a short  w.iy  from  its  northern 
bank,  and  first  travelling  through . the 
salt-producing  part  of  Uvinza,  and  then 
throughan  uninhabited  part  of  the  country’, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  great  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika— sixteen  years  to  the  day  from 
the  time  when  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Burton. 

When  I firet  saw  the  lake  the  day  was 
dull  and  cloudy,  and  the  lake  looked 
so  grey  that  I thought  it  was  sky,  and  the 
distant  mountains  of  Ugoma  were  clouds. 
By  degrees  it  dawned  on  me  that  this 
was  the  take  and  nothing  else,  and  then 
only  did  its  immensity  fruly  realise  itself 
to  my  mind. 

I had  sent  on  a man  in  advance  with 
letters  to  Ujiji,  to  announce  our  arrival 
and  ask  for  boats  to  be  sent  to  the  Ruche 
River,  to  take  us  to  Kawdle,  the  capital. 
They  were  duly  forthcoming ; and  on 
the  2 2nd  I arrived  there,  being  the  fifth 
white  man  who  had  ever  reached  the 
Tanganyika. 

Kawf-l^  now  is  almost  entirely  an  .\r,ab 
settlement ; all  the  people  who  trade  to 
the  westward  having  houses  there,  and 
wheat,  rice,  onions,  and  other  good  things 
are  cultivated  in  their  gardens.  Every 
morning  there  is, a market  from  7.30  to 
10.30  A.M.,  at  which  fish,  meat,  tobacco, 
butter,  and  all  sorts  of  native  produce  are 
sold,  and  at  last  we  were  in  a hind  of 
plenty,  and  the  hungers  and  hardships  of 
the  road  were  in  a fair  way  of  being  for- 
gotten. I,  however,  thought  of  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  having  secured  T.iving- 
stone’s  journals  and  maps,  made  prepara- 
tions for  a cruise  round  the  lake,  as  I had 
heard  that  travelling  to  the  westward  o 
it  was  impracticable  in  the  rainy  season 
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The  Arab  traders  at  Ujiji  were  most 
kind  and  hospitable,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  made  me  pay  very  dearly  for 
everything  I had  to  buy  or  hire  from 
them. 

My  preparations  for  my  cruise  were 


completed  on  the  8th  of  March,  when  I 
left  Kawele  with  two  boats,  iheBe/sy  and 
the  Pickle,  to  survey  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake.  This  cruise  and  my  other  wan- 
derings will  be  related  hereafter. — Good 
Words. 


JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 


In  his  Life  of  Reynolds,  Northcote  tells 
an  interesting  story  of  the  great  painter. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  London,  he  went 
to  a picture  sale.  The  room  was  crowd- 
ed, the  business  was  going  on  briskly. 
Suddenly,  there  was  a pause,  a flutter  at 
the  door,  and  then  the  company  divided, 
to  make  a lane  for  a great  man  to  ap- 
proach the  auctioneer’s  rostrum.  The 
great  man  was  Mr.  Pope.  As  he  passed 
up  the  room  he  shook  hands  with  the 
persons  nearest  him.  Reynolds,  who  was 
in  the  second  rank,  put  out  his  hand,  the 
poet  took  it,  and  Sir  Joshua  used  to  relate 
in  after-life  that  this  was  the  only  time  he 
saw  Mr.  Pope,  and  how  much  he  trea- 
sured the  memory  of  that  shake  of  the 
hand.  In  the  same  book,  Xorthcote  tells 
a somewhat  similar  story  of  himself. 
When  he  was  a boy  of  sixteen,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  came  on  a 
visit  to  Plymouth.  It  was  in  1762.  “It 
was  about  this  time,”  he  says,  “ that  I 
first  S.1W  Sir  Joshua.  I had  seen  several 
of  his  works  which  were  in  Plymouth 
(for  at  that  time  I had  never  been  out  of 
the  country),  and  these  pictures  filled  me 
with  wonder  and  delight,  although  I was 
then  very  young;  insomuch  that  I remem- 
ber when  Reynolds  was  pointed  out  to 
me  at  a public  meeting,  where  a great 
crowd  were  assembled,  I got  as  near  to 
him  as  I could  from  the  pressure  of  the 
people,  to  touch  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
which  I did  with  great  satisfaction  to  my 
mind."  It  was  a genuine  case  of  hero- 
worship,  which  lasted  throughout  North- 
cote’s  life.  He  begins  at  sixteen  with 
touching  the  skirts  of  Sir  Joshua's  coat ; 
seventy  years  afterwards,  when  he  is 
dying  of  old  age,  almost  his  last  words 
are  praises  of  Sir  Joshua. 

There  was  a long  interval,  however, 
between  this  first  contact  with  Reynolds 
and  the  close  association  with  him  which 
afterwards  marked  the  lives  of  the  two 
jiainters.  Northcote  had  to  struggle  very 
hard  with  adverse  fortune,  narrow  means, 

X 
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and  restricted  opportunities.  His  father 
was  a watch  and  clock  maker  in  Market 
Street,  Plymouth  Dock.  He  was  poor — 
so  poor  indeed,  that,  as  Allan  Cunning- 
ham relates,  it  was  said  by  the  members 
of  a little  club  to  which  he  be- 
longed, that  in  his  supper  with  them  he 
took  his  dinner.  James,  his  second  son, 
was  born  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1746. 
I'iven  in  boyhood  he  had  a liking  for 
painting,  but  as  this  taste  develojxKl,  it 
was  repressed  by  the  elder  Northcote, 
who  intended  the  lad  to  be  his  own  ap- 
prentice. He  was  a dissenter,  too— a 
Unitarian — and  in  those  days.  Art  did 
not  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  per- 
sons of  his  class  or  creed-  Besides,  he 
had  views  of  lile,  and  made  estimates 
of  character.  “ My  father  used  to 
say,”  Northcote  tells  us,  “ that  there 
were  jrcople  of  premature  ability  who 
soon  ran  to  seed.  He  had  known 
several  who  were  very  clever  at  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  but  who  turned  out 
nothing  afterwards  ; at  that  time  of  life 
the  effervescence  and  intoxication  of 
youth  did  a great  deal,  but  we  required 
to  wait  till  the  gaiety  and  -dance  of  the 
animal  spirits  subsided,  to  see  what  peo- 
ple really  were-”  Whatever  his  motive, 
the  old  man  m.ade  Northcote  wait-  He 
apprenticed  him  to  the  watch-making, 
and  allowed  him  to  paint  only  in  the 
evening  and  morning  hours  of  leisure- 
Northcote  submitted,  and  persevered- 
He  served  out  his  term  of  apprenticeship, 
and  continued  to  work  at  his  father's 
business  until  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old — painting,  meanwhile,  as  much  as  he 
could  ; confining  himself  chiefly  to  por- 
traits, and  studies  of  animals- 

In  1771  his  chance  came  to  him.  His 
portraits  were  talked  about  in  Plymouth  ; 
l>eople  spoke  of  him  as  a prodigy ; and 
then  Dr.  Mudge,  the  friend  of  Rejmolds 
and  of  Johnson,  encouraged  him  to  go  to 
London  to  see  Sir  Joshua,  giving  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  that  purjjosc. 
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N’orthcote  went  at  once.  It  is  said  that 
he  walked  the  whole  distance  from  Ply- 
mouth to  London  ; and  it  would  seem 
that  at  first  he  made  little  progress  in  his 
great  desire.  Reynolds  shook  his  head 
at  the  crude  performances  of  the  young 
man,  .and  Northcote  had  to  seek  employ- 
ment—that  of  coloring  prints  of  flowers 
at  a shilling  a sheet — to  get  bread.  He 
was  persevering,  and  did  it,  contriving  to 
improve  his  knowledge  of  .Art  at  the  same 
time,  until  Reynolds,  struck  with  his 
detemiination,  took  him  as  a pupil  and 
assistant,  not  only  into  his  studio,  but  as 
a resident  in  his  house. 

“It  was  in  the  year  1771,"  says  Northcote 
(in  his  Life  of  Reynolds),  “ that  I was  first 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  I was  introduced  and  strongly 
recommended  by  my  good  and  much  respect- 
ed friend,  Dr.  John  Mtidgc.  1 feel  it  next  to 
impossible  to  express  the  pleasure  I received 
in  breathing,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  in  .an  atmos- 
phete  of  Art ; and  .as  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Dir  being  able  to  make  any  observation,  I 
had  conceived  him  to  be  the  greatest  painter 
that  crer  lived,  it  maybe  conjectured  what  I 
felt  when  1 found  myself  in  his  house  as  his 
scholar.” 

It  was  .a  good  house  to  be  in  : a house 
in  which  there  was  the  best  Art  and  the 
best  company — Johnson,  and  Goldsmith, 
and  Burke,  and  Garrick  ; the  wits  and 
the  poets,  politicians  and  jiainters,  rank 
and  fashion,  and,  above  all.  Sir  Joshua 
himself,  sovereign  in  Art,  polished  in 
manners,  capable  of  holding  his  ground 
alike  with  men  of  fashion  and  men  of 
letters. 

Here  Northcote  remained  for  five 
years,  treated,  he  tells  us,  quite  as  one  of 
the  family.  Sir  Joshua  appreciated  his 
earnestness  and  industry,  encouraged  his 
studies,  both  at  home  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  .Academy,  and  relished  his  sharp 
outspoken  comments  and  retorts.  In  his 
Century  of  Painters  Mr.  Redgrave  says 
that  Northcote,  in  his  apprenticeship  to 
Reynolds,  “ had  full  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring the  technical  knowledge  he  must 
have  so  greatly  needed.  He  stood  beside 
Reynolds  before  his  easel,  he  enjoyed 
free  converse  with  him,  he  saw  his  works 
in  all  stages,  he  assisted  in  their  progress, 
laying  in  draperies,  painting  backgrounds 
and  accessories,  and  forwarding  the 
numerous  duplicates  and  copies  required 
of  such  a master,  and  he  shared  the  usual 
Beans  of  advancement  and  study  enjoyed 
hy  Reynolds’s  pupils  ; at  the  same  time  he 


did  not  neglect  the  essential  study  of  the 
figure  at  the  Royal  Academy.”  North- 
cote himself,  in  the  Life  of  Reynolds  and 
in  his  Conversations,  gives  a somewhat 
different  account.  He  worked  with  Rey- 
nolds, no  doubt,  and  derived  benefit  from 
the  association  ; but  he  complains  that 
Sir  Joshua  was  a bad  master,  that  he 
taught  him  nothing  directly,  would  not 
allow  him  to  use  any  but  the  commonest 
preparations,  and  locked  up  his  own 
colors.  “He  would  not  suller  me,” 
Northcote  says,  “during  the  whole  time  I 
resided  in  his  house,  to  make  use  of  any 
other  materials  than  the  common  prepa- 
rations of  color,  just  as  we  h.ave  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  colorman  ; and  all 
varnishes,  and  every  kind  of  experiment, 
were  strictly  prohibited.  Likewise,  all 
his  own  i>reparations  of  color  were  most 
carefully  concealed  from  my  sight  and 
knowledge,  and  perpetually  locked  secure 
in  his  drawers,  thus  never  to  be  seen  or 
known  by  any  one  but  himself.”  Some- 
times, however,  Reynolds  gave  him  a 
sharp  lesson  in  practice.  “ It  was  very 
provoking,”  Northcote  writes,  “ after  I 
had  been  for  hours  laboring  on  the  drap- 
ery of  one  of  his  portraits,  from  a lay- 
figure,  to  see  him,  with  a few  masterly 
sweeps  of  his  brush,  destroy  nearly  all  my 
work,  and  turn  it  into  sontething  much 
finer,”  and  yet,  he  adds,  with  a touch  of 
pride,  “ but  lor  my  work  it  would  not 
have  been  what  it  was.”  Copying  pic- 
tures, though  unquestionably  useful  to 
him,  Northcote  detested.  “ It  is,”  he 
says,  “ like  plain  work  among  women  ; it 
is  what  anybody  can  do,  and  therefore 
nothing  but  a bare  living  is  to  be  got 
from  it.”  Occasionally  he  tried  to  argue 
with  Reynolds,  and  got  put  down.  Criti- 
cising some  directions  as  to  color,  given 
by  a visitor.  Sir  Joshua  replied,  “ He  is  a 
sensible  man,  but  an  indifferent  colorist. 
There  is  not  a man  on  earth  who  has  the 
least  notion  of  coloring ; we  all  of  us 
have  it  equally  to  seek  for  and  find  out, 
as  at  present  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  art.” 
Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Northcote 
ventured  to  advise  Reynolds  himself : — 

" I once  humbly  cnde.vvorcd  to  persuade 
Sir  Joshua  to  abandon  those  liccting  colors, 
lake  and  carmine,  which  it  was  his  practice  to 
use  in  painting  the  Hesh,  and  to  adopt  vermil- 
ion in  their  ste.ad,  as  infinitely  more  durable, 
although  perhaps  not  so  exactly  true  to  nature 
as  the  former ; 1 remember  he  looked  on  his 
hand,  and  said,  ' I can  sec  no  vermilion  in 
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flesh.'  I replied,  ‘But  did  not  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  alw.rvs  use  vermilion  in  his  flesh 
color?’  Sir  Joshua  answered  rather  sharply, 
• What  signifies  what  a man  uses,  who  coufd 
not  color?  You  may  use  it  if  you  will.’” 

Of  Northcote’s  imitative  art,  Sir  Joshua 
had  a hi)»h  opinion.  Northcote  painted 
a portrait  of  one  of  the  maid-servants. 
The  likeness  was  recognised  by  a macaw 
belonging  to  Sir  Joshua;  the  bird  dis- 
liked the  woman,  and  flew  right  at  the 
f.ice  of  the  portrait,  and  tried  to  bite  it. 
Failing  here,  he  struck  at  the  hand. 
The  expet-inient  was  often  repeated  for 
the  amusement  of  visitors.  Of  his  own 
work  at  that  time,  Northcote  had  not 
formed  a very  high  estimate.  Many 
years  afterwards  he  told  Hazlitt  how 
keenly  he  noted  the  failures  of  other 
pupils  in  the  .Academy, — 

“The  glaring  defects  of  such  works  almost 
disgusted  me  with  the  profession.  Is  this,  I 
said,  what  the  art  is  made  up  of?  How  do  I 
know  that  my  own  productions  may  not  appear 
in  the  same  light  to  others?  Nothing  gave  me 
the  horrors  so  much  as  passing  the  old  battered 
portraits  at  rhe  doors  of  brokers’  shops,  with 
the  morning  sun  shining  full  upon  them.  I 
w.as generally  inclined  to  prolong  my  walk,  and 
put  off  painting  fur  that  day  ; but  the  sight  of 
a fine  picture  had  a contrary  effect,  and  I went 
back  and  set  to  work  with  redoubled  ardor.” 

The  direct  connection  between  Rey- 
nolds ,and  Northcote  ended  in  1775. 
when  Northcote  was  twenty-nine  years 
old.  They  parted  on  good  terms,  Rey- 
nolds saying  that  Northcote  had  been 
very  useful  to  him,  more  so  than  any 
other  scholar  that  had  ever  been  with 
him,  and  adding,  “ I hope  we  shall 
assist  each  other  as  long  as  we  live." 
Northcote  now  went  back  to  Plymouth 
for  a time,  and  painted  portraits  until 
he  had  made  enough  money  to  ful- 
fil his  purpose — that  of  going  to  It.ily 
to  stuily  the  great  masters — to  steal 
from  them,  as  he  afterwards  described 
the  process.  He  spent  three  years  in 
Italy,  not  knowing  a wdrd  of  the 
language,  or  indeed  of  any  language  but 
his  own.  This  proved  no  hindrance. 
He  said  to  Hazlitt,  speaking  of  this 
journey,  “ there  may  be  sin  in  Rome,  as 
in  all  great  capitals,  but  in  Tarma,  and 
the  remoter  towns,  they  seem  all  one 
family.  Their  kindness  to  strangers  is 
great.  I travelled  from  Lyons  to  Genoa, 
and  from  Genoa  to  Rome,  without 
speaking  a word  of  the  language,  and  in 


the  power  of  a single  person,  without 
meeting  with  the  smallest  indignity; 
everywhere,  both  in  inns  and  on  the 
road,  every  attention  was  paid  to  my 
feelings,  and  pains  t.aken  to  make  me 
comfortable.”  In  the  Conversations 
Hazlitt  sums  up  Northcote's  impressions 
of  this  period, — 

’’He  spoke  of  Ills  journey  to  Italy,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  climate,  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,  of  the  imposing  effect  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  of  its  favorableness  to  the 
fine  arts,  of  the  churches  full  of  pictures,  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ptissed  his  time,  studying 
and  looking  into  all  the  rooms  in  tlie  Vatican. 
He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Italy,  and  no  wish 
to  leave  it.  Gracious  and  sweet  was  all  he 
saw  in  her.  As  he  talked  (this  w.ts  when  he 
was  an  old  man  of  eighty)  he  looked  as  if  he 
.saw  the  different  objects  pass  before  him,  and 
his  eye  glistened  with  familiar  recollections. 
He  said,  ‘ Raffaelle  did  not  scorn  to  look  out 
of  himself,  or  to  be  beholden  toothers  ; he  took 
whole  figures  from  Masaccio  to  enrich  his 
designs,  because  all  he  wanted  was  to  advance 
the  art,  and  to  ennoble  human  nature.’  ’ Even'- 
thing  at  Rome,’  he  said,  ’is  like  a picture,  it 
is  calculated  for  show.  I remember  walking 
througli  one  of  the  by-streets  near  the  Vatican, 
where  I met  some  procession  in  which  the 
Pope  was  ; and  all  at  once  I saw  a number  of 
the  most  beautiful  Arabian  horses  curvetting 
and  throwing  out  their  long  tails  like  a vision, 
or  part  of  a romance.  All  our  pageants  are 
Bartholomew  Fair  exhibitions  compared  with 
what  you  see  at  Rome.  And  then,  to  see  the 
Pope  give  the  benediction  at  St.  Peter's,  rais- 
ing himself  up,  and  spreading  out  his  hands 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  an  energy  and 
dignity  as  if  he  was  giving  a blessing  to  the 
wliole  world  !’  ” 

Raflaelle,  Titian,  and  Michael  .Angelo — 
the  last  named  especially — were  the  great 
objects  of  attraction  to  him.  He  told 
Reynolds,  on  his  return,  “ For  once  th.it 
I went  to  look  at  Raffaelle,  I went  twice 
to  look  at  Michael."  He  made  good  use 
of  those  studies.  You  must  use  the  great 
masters,  not  imitate  them  : that  was  his 
conclusion.  It  is  easy,  he  s.iys,  to 
imitate  one  of  the  old  masters,  but  repe- 
titions are  useless. 

’’  If  you  want  to  last,  you  must  invent  some- 
thing. To  do  otherwise  is  only  pouring 
liquor  from  one  vessel  into  another;  that  be- 
comes staler  every  time.  We  arc  tired  of  the 
antique  ; the  world  wants  something  new,  and 
will  have  it ; no  m.itter  whether  it  be  bet- 
ter or  worse,  if  there  is  but  an  infusion  of  new 
life  and  spirit,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity. 
There  is  Michael  .Angelo,  how  utterly  different 
from  the  antique,  and  in  some  things  how  su- 
perior 1 There  is  his  statue  of  Cosmo  dc  Me- 
dici leaning  on  his  hand,  in  the  ch-ipcl  of  San 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence.  I declare  it  has  that  look 
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of  reality  in  it,  that  it  almost  terrifies  one  to 
be  near  it.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  Titian,  Cor* 
reggio,  and  RaffaeUe?  These  painters  did 
not  imitate  one  another,  but  were  as  unlike 
as  possible,  and  yet  were  all  excellent.  Ori- 
ginality is  neither  caprice  nor  affectation.  It 
is  an  excellence  that  is  always  to  be  found 
in  Nature,  but  has  never  had  a place  in  Art 
before." 

N’orthcotc,  as  this  passage  shows,  was  a 
sound  critic.  He  could  also  describe  a 
fine  picture  so  as  to  bring  it  bodily 
before  us.  Speaking  of  Titian,  he  said 
to  Hazlitt ; — 

“There  is  that  fine  one  which  you  have 
heard  me  speak  of — Paul  the  Third,  and  his 
tvro  natural  sons,  or  nephews,  as  they  are 
called.  My  God  ! what  a look  it  has.  The 
old  man  is  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  looking  up 
to  one  of  the  sons,  with  his  hands  grasping 
the  arm-chair  with  his  long  spider  fingers, 
and  seems  to  say,  as  plain  as  words  can  speak. 
You  wretch,  what  do  you  want  now?*  while 
the  young  fellow  is  advancing  with  a humble, 
hypocritical  air.  It  is  true  history',  and  indeed 
it  turned  out  so.  for  the  son  (or  nephew)  was 
afterwards  thrown  out  of  the  palace  windows 
by  the  mob,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  them.*’ 

Here  is  another  criticism,  on  Velas- 
quez,— 

“When  a work  seems  stamped  on  the 
canvas  by  a blow,  you  are  taken  by  surprise, 
and  your  admiration  is  as  instantaneous  and 
electrical  as  the  impulse  of  genius  which  has 
caured  it.  1 have  seen  a whole-length  portrait 
by  Velasquea,  that  seemed  done  while  the 
colors  were  yet  wet ; everything  was  touched 
io,  as  it  were,  by  a wish ; there  was  such  a 
power,  that  ir  thrilled  through  your  whole  frame, 
and  you  felt  as  if  you  could  take  up  the  brush 
and  do  anything.’ 

A criticism  of  Titian’s  portraits  is 
worth  recalling.  Hazlitt  gives  it  in  the 
Conversations. 

“He  mentioned  his  going  with  Prince  Iloare 
and  Day  to  take  leave  of  some  fine  portraits 
by  Titian,  that  hung  in  a dark  corner  of  a 
Kallery  at  Naples,  and  as  Day  looked  at  them 
for  the  last  lime,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said, 
‘Ah!  he  was  a fine  old  motuer.*  I said  I had 
repeated  this  expression  (which  I had  heard 
bim  allude  to  before),  somewhere  in  writing, 
and  was  surprised  that  people  did  not  know 
«^hat  to  make  of  it.  Northcoic  said,  ‘Why 
that  is  exactly  what  I should  have  thought. 
There  is  ihe  difference  between  writing  and 
speaking.  In  writing  you  address  the  average 
quantity  of  sense  or  information  in  the  world  ; 
in  speaking  vou  pick  your  audience,  or  at 
least  know  wfiat  they  are  prepared  for,  or  else 
previously  explain  what  you  think  necessary. 

understand  the  epithet,  because  you  have 
seen  a great  number  of  Titian's  pictures,  and 
know  that  cat-like,  watchful,  penetrating  look 
he  gives  to  all  his  faces,  which  nothing  else 


expresses,  perhaps,  so  well  as  the  phrase  Day 
made  use  of;  but  the  world  in  gencr,il  knows 
nothing  of  this  ; all  they  know  or  believe  is, 
that  Titian  is  a great  painter,  like  Raffaelle  or 
any  other  famous  person.” 

Some  painters  are  as  little  impressed 
as  the  world  in  general,  by  the  glories  of 
Italian  Art.  Romney  and  Edwards 
were  in  Italy,  and  went  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Edwards,  Northcote  says, 
“ turned  on  his  heel  and  exclaimed, 
‘ Egad,  George,  we're  bii  ! ' ” 

While  Northcote  gained  inconceivably 
in  Art  by  his  Italian  journey,  he  lost 
little  or  nothing  in  purse.  He  was  very 
thrifty.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Painters,  sketches  his  way  of 
living  when  abroad. 

"I  have  heard  that  as  necessity  and  Nature 
united  in  making  him  economical,  he  lived 
meanlv  ; associated  with  none  who  were  likely 
to  lead  him  into  expenses ; and  as  he  copied 
for  dealers  or  travellers  a number  of  the 
favorite  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  im- 
proved his  skill  of  hand,  and  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  sum  with  which  he  started 
from  England.  Common  apartments,  com- 
mon clothes,  and  common  food  sufficed  for 
one  who  was  too  proud  to  ask  aid  from  any 
source,  and  who  had  resolved  to  he  indepen- 
dent." 

His  powers  as  an  artist  were  recog- 
nised, hoVever,  by  others  than  dealers. 
The  Italian  artists  elected  him  a member 
of  the  academies  of  Florence,  Cortona, 
and  Rome.  Thus  fortified  in  mind,  rep- 
utation, and  purse,  Northcote  returned 
to  England  and  settled  for  a time  in 
Devonshire,  but  removed  in  1781  to 
London,  where  he  took  a house  in  Old 
Rond  Street,  with  the  resolution  of  com- 
bining portraiture  .and  historical  painting, 
making  the  money  earned  by  the  one 
provide  leisure  for  the  other. 

He  met  with  discouragement  at  the 
beginning  of  has  career.  Reynolds  told 
him,  half  playfully,  that  there  was  not 
much  chance.  “ Ah  ! my  dear  sir,  you 
may  go  back  ; there  is  a wondrous  Cor- 
nishmanwho  is  carrying  all  before  him." 
This  was  Opie,  lately  come  to  London, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wolcot,  best 
known  as  Peter  Pindar.  “ What  is  he 
like  asked  Northcote.  “ Like  .>  why 
like  Caravaggio  and  Velasquez  in  one.” 
Northcote  was  a pnident  man ; he  Ve- 
solved  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Cornish  wonder,  and  friends  they  be- 
came, though  they  were  commonly  con- 
sidered pvals  in  painting.  Mrs.  Opie’s 
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letters  bear  testimony  to  Northcote’s  in- 
timacy with  her  husband.  She  quotes, 
with  manifest  satisfaction,  Northcote's 
observation,  that  “ while  other  artists 
painted  to  live,  Opie  lived  to  paint.” 
Speaking  to  Hazlitt  of  Opie,  N'orthcote 
said,  “ You  did  not  know  Opie.  You 
would  have  admired  him  greatly.  I do 
not  speak  of  him  as  an  artist,  but  as  a 
man  of  sense  and  observation.  He  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  saying  that  we 
should  have  been  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  if  we  had  not  been  rivals.  I think 
he  had  more  of  this  feeling  than  I had  ; 
perhaps  because  I had  most  vanity.” 
Xorthcote,  however,  had  the  feeling  of 
rivalry  pretty  strongly.  In  1787  Opie 
and  he  were  elected  full  members  of  the 
Academy.  N’orthcote  exhibited  his  pic- 
ture— perhaps  his  best  work — IFa/  Tyler, 
now  in  the  Guildhall.  Opie  exhibited 
his  chief  work,  the  Murder  of  Rizzio, 
now  also  in  the  Guildhall.  While  the 
works  were  in  progress,  N'orthcote  went 
to  see  Opie’s  picture.  He  found  it 
better  and  more  advanced  than  his  own. 

“When  I returned  to  my  piinting-room,  I 
took  up  my  palette  and  pencils  with  an  in- 
veterate determination  to  do  something 
that  should  raise  me  a name ; but  my  in- 
spiration w.as  only  a momentary  dream.  The 
ghost  of  that  picture  stood  between  me  and 
my  blank  canvas.  1 could  sec  nothing  but 
the  murderers  of  Rizzio.  I felt  I could  h.avc 
rejoiced  if  they  had  seized  the  painter  and 
murdered  him  instead.  Yes,  I could.  This 
dwelt  upon  my  fancy  until  1 laughed  at  the 
conceit,  for,  thought  I,  then  there  had  been  a 
meddling  fiddler  and  rival  painter  dispatched 
at  the  s.amc  expense;  .and  if  all  the  fiddlers 
and  p.ainters  were  smothered,  fur  aught  I know 
they  might  well  be  spared.  I dreamed  of  the 
picture  whilst  wide  awake,  and  I dre.amcd  of 
the  picture  when  fast  asleep.  How  could  I 
help  it?  There  was  a passage  in  the  com- 
position wherein  the  torches — for  the  scene 
was  represented,  as  ’ee  may  remember,  by 
torchlight,  and  it  was  the  finest  trait  of  effect 
that  ever  proceeded  from  mortal  hand,  I still 
dwelt  upon  it  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  sheet 
despair.  To  attempt  anything  so  original,  so 
gloriously  fine,  1 might  as  well  have  set  .about 
creating  another  world.  I should  have  died, 
but  for  a fortuitous  circumstance.  I called 
again  to  sec  the  hated  picter.  ‘Well,  my  dear 
friend,’  asked  Hazlitt,  ‘and  how  did  you  feel?’ 

‘ How  did  I feel?  Gude  God!  I would  not 
have  had  Opie  know  what  was  p.assing  in  my 
mind  for  all  the  world  ; no,  not  even  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  picture.  Judge,  if  ’ce 
can,  what  I felt.  Why,  some  wretch,  some 
demon  had  persuaded  him  to  alter  the  whole 
Jtructurc  of  the  piece.  He  had  adopted  the 
fatal  advice,  had  destroyed  the  glory  of  the 


Art,  and  ruined — yes,  to  my  solace — irrecovee 
ably  ruined  the  piece.” 

Candid,  this  ; but  Xorthcote  was  can- 
did. When  Opie  died,  in  1807,  they 
feared  to  tell  Xorthcote,  lest  he  should 
be  too  greatly  shocked.  There  need 
have  been  no  such  alarm.  “ Well,  well,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  it’s  a very  sad  event ; but  I 
must  confess  it  takes  a great  stumbling- 
block  out  of  my  way,  for  I never  could 
succeed  where  Opie  did.” 

In  this  endeavor  to  sketch  the  char- 
acter of  Xorthcote  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  his  pictures.  It  is  said  that 
he  painted  altogether  about  two  thousand 
works — portraits,  historical  and  scriptu- 
ral pieces,  subjects  from  home  life,  and 
studies  of  animals,  in  the  Ixst  of  which 
he  excelled.  The  best  known  of  his 
larger  works  are  the  gallery  pictures 
painted  for  .Mdennan  Boydcll.  The 
engravings  afford  sufficient  means  to 
judge  of  them.  They  are  powerful  in 
parts,  but  are  exaggerated  in  attitude, 
and  generally  too  careless  in  composi- 
tion, and,  like  all  other  works  of  that 
period,  utterly  defiant  of  propriety  in 
costume  and  other  acce.ssories.  fie  was 
thinking  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  aiming 
at  the  grand  style ; but  the  grand  style 
proved  too  large  for  him — it  needed  the 
hand  of  a great  master. 

The  man  himself,  however,  is  a more 
interesting  study  than  his  works.  He 
lived  so  long  and  his  life  covered  so 
great  a period — from  1746  to  1831 — that 
he  became  a sort  of  institution,  a deposi- 
tary of  Art  traditions,  professional  and 
personal,  of  the  most  varied  and  amusing 
kind'.  These  he  loved  to  narrate  in  his 
own  dry,  cynical  way,  for  he  was  an 
admirable  talker.  In  person  he  w.as  very 
short,  in  dress  very  careless — his  trousers 
were  commonly  too  long,  and  his  shoes 
too  large, — and  in  habits  penurious  to 
miserliness.  By  saving,  and  pinching, 
and  screwing,  he  accumulated  more  than 
^40,000 — a large  fortune  in  days  when 
prices  were  so  much  lower  than  they  are 
now.  One  of  Fuseli's  sarcasms  points 
this  phase  in  his  character.  Somebody 
said  that  Xorthcote  was  going  to  keep  a 
dog.  “ Xorthcote  keep  a dog !”  ex- 
claimed Fuseli ; “ why,  what  will  he  feed 
him  on.’  He  will  have  to  eat  his  own 
fleas  !”  Something  had  occurred  at  the 
-\cademy  to  gratify  Xorthcote  : “ Xow,” 
said  Fuseli,  “’  he  tvill  go  home,  put  more 
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coals  on  the  fire,  and  almost  draw  the 
cork  of  his  only  pint  of  wine.”  When 
the  exhibition  of  old  masters  was  begun 
at  the  British  Institution,  a scurrilous 
publication,  called  “ The  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonnee,”  was  issued  ; it  was  presumed  in 
the  interests  of  the  Academy.  Haydon 
writes,  as  a departure  from  Northcote's 
ordinary  habits,  that  he  “ ordered  a long 
candle,  and  went  to  bed  to  read  it  in 
ecstasy.”  Notwithstanding  his  niggard- 
liness and  his  biting  sarcasm,  Northcote's 
studio  was  for  many  years  a common 
resort.  “ About  eleven  o’clock”  (I 
quote  Mr.  Redgrave),  “ unless  he  had  a 
sitter,  a sort  of  levee  commenced.  It 
seldom  happened  that  he  remained  long 
alone— one  succeeded  another,  occasion- 
ally three  or  four  at  a time ; and  he 
talked  over  his  work  till  his  dinner-hour, 
freely  discussing  any  subject  which  arose, 
with  great  sagacity,  acuteness,  and  infor- 
mation, and  always  maintaining  his  own 
opinions.” 

Haydon  in  his  .Autobiography  mentions 
Xorthcote  more  than  once.  This  is  an 
entry  in  rSoy  : — 

“On  the  day  the  exhibition  opened,  we  all 
dined  with  Hoppner,  who  hated  Northcote. 
who  in  his  turn  hated  Hoppner.  We  talked 
ol  Art,  and  after  dinner  Hoppner  said,  ‘1  can 
(aacya  man  fond  of  his  art  who  painted  like 
Reynolds ; but  how  a man  can  be  fond  of  Art 
who  paints  like  that  fellow  Northcote,  Heaven 
only  knows.*  ’* 

In  1821,  in  a sketch  of  the  sale  of  Rey- 
nolds's pictures,  Haydon  again  introduces 
Northcote.  The  former  had  induced 
•Mr.  (aftenvards  Sir  George)  Phillips  to 
buy  Reynolds’s  Piping;  Shepherd  for  four 
hundred  guineas,  then  a very  large  price. 

'‘The  purchase,"  he  says,  “made  a great 
noise  in  town,  and  I’hillips  was  assailed  by 
everybody  as  he  came  in.  I soon  found  it  was 
considered  by  the  artists  a sort  of  honor 
lobe  near  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sale 
np  squeezed  Cliantrcy.  I was  exceedingly 
amused.  I turned  round  and  found  on  the 
other  side,  Northcote!  I began  to  think 
something  was  in  the  wind.  Phillips  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  ‘Shepherd  Boy.’  At 
first  he  did  not  recollect  it,  and  then  said, 
‘Ah  I indeed!  Ah!  yes!  it  was  a very  poor 
thing.  I remember  it.’  Poor  Mr.  Phillips 
whispered  to  me,  ’ You  sec  people  have  dif- 
ferent tastes.’  I knew  that  Northcote's  com- 
reg  up  was  ominous  of  something.  The  at- 
teinptsof  this  little  fellow  to  mortify  others  are 
Jinte amusing  : he  exists  upon  it.  Thespark- 
tiog  delight  with  which  he  watclics  a face 
when  he  knows  that  something  is  coming  that 
"ul  change  its  expression,  is  beyond  every- 


thing : and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  wlmt  he 
thought  would  make  Phillips  unhappy  for  two 
hours,  he  slunk  away." 

.Again,  in  1825,  Haydon  has  another 
fling  at  Northcote,  now  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  and  who  might  well  have  been 
spared  : — 

"’  While  I was  at  the  Gallery  yesterd.ay,  poor 
old  Northcote,  tvho  has  some  fine  pictures 
there,  was  walking  about.  He  nodded  to  me. 
I approached.  I congratulated  him  on  his 
pictures.  ’Ah  ! sir,’  said  he,  ‘they  want  var- 
nishing, they  s.ay.’  ‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘why  don't 
you  varnish  them?'  He  shook  his  head, 
meaning  he  was  too  feeble.  ’Shall  I do  it?’ 
‘Will  *ce?’  said  Northcote.  ‘1  shall  be  so 
much  obliged.’  To  the  .astonishment  of  the 
Academicians,  I mounted  the  ladder  and  var- 
nished .awav.  The  poor  old  mummy  was  in 
raptures.  1 felt  for  the  impotence  of  his  age. 
He  told  me  some  capital  stories  when  I cainc 
down." 

Readers  of  Northcote's  Conversations 
know  well  enough  that  “ the  poor  old 
mummy”  revenged  himself  amply  on 
Haydon.  In  Leslie’s  Recollections  we 
have  an  equally  graphic,  but  kindlier 
notice  of  Northcote  : — 

“ It  is  the  etiquette  for  a newly  elected  mem- 
ber to  call  immediately  on  all  the  Ac.adcmici- 
ans,  and  I did  not  omit  paying  my  respects  to 
Northcote  among  the  rest,  although  I knew 
he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Academy. 
I was  shown  up  stairs  into  a large  front 
room  filled  with  pictures,  many  of  the  larger 
ones  resting  against  each  other,  and  all  of 
them  dim  with  dust.  I had  not  waited  long 
when  a door  opened  which  communicated  with 
his  painting  room,  and  the  old  gentleman  ap- 
peared, but  did  not  advance  beyond  it.  His 
diminutive  figure  was  enveloped  in  a chintz 
dressing-gown, below  which  his  trousers, which 
looked  as  if  m.ade  fora  much  larger  man,  hung 
in  immense  folds  over  a loose  pair  of  shoes, 
into  which  his  legs  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
down.  His  licad  was  covered  with  a blue  silk 
night-cap,  and  from  under  that,  and  his  pro- 
jecting brows, his  sh.arp  hhack  eyes  peered  at  me 
with  a whimsical  expression  of  inquiry.  There 
he  stood,  with  his  palette  and  brushes  in  one 
hand,  and  a mahl-stick,  twice  as  long  as  him- 
self,  in  the  other : his  attitude  and  look  saying, 
for  he  did  not  speak — ‘ What  do  you  want?’ 
On  telling  him  that  I h.ad  been  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  -Academy,  lie  said,  quickly, 
‘ And  who'sthe  other?’  ’Mr.  Clint,’  I replied. 
‘And  so  Clint’s  got  it  at  last.  You’re  an 
architect,  I believe?’  I set  him  right,  and  he 
continued,  ‘ Well,  sir,  you  owe  nothing  to  me  ; 
I never  go  near  them  ; indeed,  I never  go  out 
at  night  anywhere.’  I told  him  1 knew  that, 
but  tiiouglit  it  right  to  p.ay  my  respects  to  all 
the  -Academicians,  and  hoped  I was  not  inter- 
rupting him.  He  said  ’By  no  means,’  and 
asked  me  into  his  painting  room,  where  he 
was  at  work  on  an  equestrian  picture  of 
George  IV.  as  large  as  life,  which  be  must 
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have  made  up  from  busts  and  pictures.  ‘ I 
was  desirous,’  he  said,  ‘ to  paint  the  King,  for 
there  is  no  picture  that  is  like  him.  and  he  is 
by  far  the  best  king  of  his  family  we  have  had. 
It  has  been  remarked  th.at  this  country  is  best 
governed  by  a woman,  for  then  the  Govern- 
ment is  carried  on  by  able  men  ; and  George 
IV.  is  like  a woman,  for  he  minds  only  his  own 
amusements,  and  leaves  the  affairs  of  the 
country  to  his  ministers,  instead  of  meddling 
himself,  as  his  father  did.  He  is  just  what  a 
King  of  England  should  be — something  to 
look  grand,  and  to  hang  the  robes  on.*  I 
asked  leave  to  repeat  my  visit,  which  was 
readily  granted,  and  from  that  time  we  were 
very  good  friends,  lie  talked  better  than  he 
painted.” 

Leslie  continues : — 

**  VVlicn  I first  found  myself  painting  inthc  ex- 
hibition rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
most  of  its  members  were  at  work,  retouching 
their  pictures,  1 was  a good  deal  puzzled  at  (he 
very  opposite  advice  I received  from  autho- 
rities equally  high.  Northcote  came  in,  and 
it  was  the  only  time  I ever  saw  him  at  the 
Academy.  He  had  a large  picture  there,  and 
not  hung  in  the  best  of  places,  at  which  he 
was  much  dissatisfied.  1 told  him  of  my  ditfi- 
cullies,  and  that  Wilkie  and  Lawrence  had  just 
given  me  extraordinary  advice,  Everybody,’ 
he  said,  * will  advise  you  to  do  what  he  fiimself 
would  do,  hut  you  are  to  consider  and  judge 
for  yourself  whether  you  arc  likely  to  do  it 
as  he  would,  and  if  not  you  may  spoil  your 
picture.' 

“Northcote  then  complained  to  Phillips  of 
the  Ill-usage  he  hud  received  from  the  Acad- 
emy, and  said,  ‘ 1 have  scarcely  ever  had  a 
picture  well  hung.  I wish  I h.ad  never  be- 
longed to  )*ou.  Phillips  said,  laughing,  * We 
can  turn  you  out  t’  Northcote  answered,  * The 
sooner  you  do  so  the  better  ; only  think  of  the 
men  you  have  turned  out.  You  turned  out  Sir 
Joshua,  you  turned  out  Barry,  and  you  turned 
out  West ; and  I shall  be  very  glad  to  make  a 
fourth  in  such  company.* 

/‘Mr.  Shee,  with  the  adroitness  which  was 
natural  to  him,  paid  him  some  compliments. 
Northcote  said,  * Very  well,  indeed.  You  arc 
just  the  man  to  write  a tragedy*  (Shec  was  a 
very  indifferent  poet),  ‘you  know  how  to  make 
a speech.’  At  another  time  Northedte  com- 
plimented Shec  in  his  own  peculiar  manner, 
by  saying,  ' You  should  have  been  in  Parlia- 
ment, instead  of  the  Academy.’  ” 

Another  painter — Thomas  Bewicke, 
the  pupil  of  Haydon — records  in  his 
journals  a visit  to  Northcote  shortly 
before  his  death.  Bewicke  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
to  copy  some  of  Michael  Angelo’s  figures 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  On  his  return,  he 
went  to  show  his  drawings  to  Northcote. 

“An  old  servant,  almost  blind,  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  half  a century,  and  who  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  scores  of  times,  but 
would  not  go,  opened  the  door.  I sent  in  niy 


card,  and  was  ushered  into  the  miser’s  study. 
I found  him  alone,  dressed  in  an  old  din^ 
green  dressing-gown,  and  cap  to  match.  He 
received  me  very  graciously,  and  when  I told 
him  I had  just  returned  from  Italy,  he  opened 
his  eyes  with  amazement.  I said  1 had 
brought  my  drawing  of  Jeremiah  to  show  him. 
I then  unrolled  the  drawing,  and  he,  holding 
up  his  hands,  said,  *Ah!  wonderful — 
strange  I How  grand.  Ah  ! sir.  RaffacMe  and 
Michael  Angelo  were  grand  fellows — we  arc 
puny  and  meagre  compared  with  them,  and  I 
fear  ever  shall  be.  The  style  of  education  in  the 
Arts  is  so  effeminate,  if  1 may  so  speak,  in  this 
country.**  Then,  in  a sententious  manner,  he 
added,  ‘ No,  sir.  they  will  never  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo; 
you  may  show  Jeremiah  upside  down  for  the 
next  century,  and  no  one  will  see  the  difler- 
encc.*  ’* 

One  more  quotation-— from  Hazlitt, 
the  closest  friend  and  intimate  of  North- 
cote's  closing  years ; — 

“Talking  with  Northcote  is  like  conversing 
with  the  dead.  You  see  a little  old  man. 
eighty  years  of  age,  pale  and  fragile,  with  eyes 
gleaming  like  the  lights  that  are  hung  in 
tombs.  He  seems  little  better  than  a ghost, 
is  almost  as  insubstantial,  and  hangs  wa\*crtng 
and  trembling  on  the  very'  edge  of  life.  You 
would  think  that  a breath  would  blow  him 
away;  and  yet,  what  fine  things  he  says. 
*Ycs/  observed  some  one,  'and  what  ill* 
natured  things:  they  are  all  malicious  to  the 
last  word.'  Limb  called  him,  * A liitlebottle  of 
aquafortis,  which,  you  know,  corrodes  every- 
thing it  touches.*  ‘ Except  gold,*  interrupted 
Hazlitt ; ‘he  never  drops  upon  Sir  Joshua  or 
the  great  masters.’  * Well,*  persisted  the  other, 
‘ but  is  he  not  flowing  over  with  envy,  and 
hatred,  and  all  uncharitablcncss?  I am  told 
that  he  is  as  spiteful  as  a woman.  Then  his 
niggardness ! Did  he  ever  give  anything 
.away?*  * Yes,*  retorted  Hazlitt,  * his  advice ; 
and  very  unpleasant  it  is!*  At  another  time 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  living  paint- 
ers, when  one  of  them  (Haydon,  I think)  was 
praised  as  being  a capital  rclatcr  of  an 
anecdote.  This  brought  Hazlitt’s  thoughts  to 
Northcote,  of  whom  he  spoke  again — ' He  is 
the  best  teller  of  a story  £ ever  knew.  He 
will  bring  up  an  old  defunct  anecdote,  that  has 
not  a jot  of  merit,  and  make  it  quite  delightful 
by  dishing  it  up  in  his  own  words:  they  are 
quite  a snuc< pii^uanU*  ‘ All  he  says  is  very 
well,*  said  some  one,  ‘when  it  touches  only 
our  neighbor;  but  what  if  he  speaks  of  one's 
self?*  • You  must  take  your  chance  of  that,’ 
replied  Hazlitt ; * but,  provided  you  arc  not  a 
rival,  and  will  let  him  alone,  he  will  not  harm 
you  ; jostle  him,  and  he  stings  like  a nettle.” 

This  last  remark  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  told  by  Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  sketch 
of  Northcote.  He  hated  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  probably  because  the  portrait 
painters  of  the  Reynolds  school  had  gone 
down  before  him. 
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" An  artist,  then  younR,”  says  Mr.  Redgrave, 
"who  aficrw.ards  became  a member  of  the, 
Ri))al  Academy,  relates  that  one  day  calling 
upon  Northcote,  he  found  him  mounted  on  a 
pile  of  boxes,  working  away  with  the  zeal  of 
a boy  at  one  of  his  equestrian  portraits  of 
George  the  Fourth,  and  that  his  first  inquiry 
of  the  visitor  was  whether  he  had  been  at  the 
exhibition,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  year’s 
collection.  To  this  interrogatory  the  young 
artist  replied  that  he  thought  Lawrence  had  in 
the  exhibition  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures 
in  the  world.  ‘ A perftet  picture,  do  'ee  say, 
.and  from  the  hands  of  LSarence  ' A perfect 
picture!  Why,  vou  talk  likeafule!  A per- 
lect  picture!  Why,  I've  been  to  Rome,  and 
seen  RafTaellc.  and  I never  saw  a perfect 
picture  by  him  ; and  to  talk  of  LOarence  doing 
iperfict  picture,  good  Lord  ! what  nonsense  ! 
ijtarcncc  doing  anything  perfect — avhy,  there 
never  was  any  perfect  picture ; at  least  1 never 
saa  one." 

Occasionally,  his  sharp  retorts  were 
turned  to  legitimate  uses.  Once  when  a 
pedantic  coxcomb  was  crying  up  Raflaelle 
to  the  skies,  he  could  not  help  saying, 
“ If  there  was  nothing  in  Raflaelle  but 
what  you  can  see  in  him,  we  should  not 
now  have  been  talking  of  him.”  Some- 
times Northcote  professed  to  be  troubled, 
or  really  was  troubled,  by  the  sharpness 
of  his  tongue.  Hazlitt  says  he  blamed 
himself  often  for  uttering  what  he  thought 
harsh  things  ; and  on  mentioning  this  to 
his  friend  Kemble,  and  saying  that  it 
sometimes  kept  him  from  sleep  after  he 
had  been  out  in  company,  Kemble  re- 
plied, “ Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
much  about  them,  others  never  think  of 
Ihem  afterwards  !”  Northcote  returned 
to  this  point  seriously  in  one  of  his  talks 
with  Hazlitt,  and  spoke  of  it  with  much 
shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 

" It  will  never  do,"  he  said,  “ to  take  things 
literally  that  are  uttered  in  a moment  of 
irritation.  You  do  not  express  your  own 
opinion,  but  one  as  opposite  as  possible  to 
thzt  of  the  person  who  has  provoked  you. 
You  get  as  far  from  a person  you  have  taken 
a pique  against  as  you  can,  just  as  you  turn 
off  the  pavement  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
chimney-sweeper ; but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  you  prefer  walking  in  the  mud,  for  all 
that.  I have  often  been  ashamed  myself  of 
speeches  1 have  made  in  that  svay,  which  have 
been  repeated  to  me  as  good  things,  when  all 
I meant  was  that  I would  say  anything  rather 
than  agree  to  the  nonsense  and  afTectation  I 
heard.  You  then  set  yourself  against  svhat 
.Tou  think  a wrong  bias  in  another,  and  are 
not  like  a wall  but  a buttress — as  far  from  the 
right  line  as  your  antagonist,  and  the  more 
absurd  he  is,  the  more  so  do  you  become.” 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  2 


Though  he  had  no  great  literary  ca- 
pacity, and  literally  no  school  training, 
Northcote  was  desirous  of  making  a rep- 
utation as  an  author.  His  reading  was 
extensive,  but  his  faculty  of  composition 
was  limited.  He  knew  no  language  but 
English,  and  this  imperfectly.  Through- 
out life  he  spoke  with  a broad  Devon- 
shire accent,  and  spelled  many  words, 
amongst  them  the  commonest,  much  as 
he  pronounced  them.  For  Greek  litera- 
ture, even  in  translation,  he  had  no  relish. 

" There  are  some  things,”  he  said  to  Hazlitt, 
" with  respect  to  which  1 am  in  the  same  state 
that  a blind  man  ih  .as  to  colors.  Homer  is 
one  of  these.  I am  utterly  in  the  dark  about 
it.  1 can  make  nothing  of  his  heroes  or  his 
gods.  J.ick  the  Giant-killer  is  the  first  book 
I ever  read,  and  I cannot  describe  the  pleas- 
ure it  gives  me,  even  now.”  This  was  when 
he  was  eighty.  " I cannot  look  into  it  without 
my  eyes  filling  with  tears.  I do  not  know 
what  it  is  (wlicihcr  good  or  bad),  but  it  is  to 
me.  from  early  impressions,  the  most  heroic  of 
performances.  1 remember  once  not  hax-ing 
money  to  buy  it,  and  1 transcribed  it  all  out 
with  my  own  hand.  This  is  what  1 was  going 
to  say  about  Homer.  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  one  cause  of  the  high  admiration  in  which 
it  is  held,  is  its  being  the  first  book  that  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  people  at  school ; it 
is  the  first  spell  which  opens  to  them  the  en- 
chantments of  the  unreal  world.  Had  I been 
bred  a scholar,  I dare  say  Homer  would  have 
been  my  Jack  the  Giant-killer." 

The  narrow  culture  thus  indicated 
scarcely  fitted  the  painter  for  the  busi- 
ness of  authorship  ; but,  with  his  custo- 
mary perseverance,  he  contrived  to  write 
a good  deal,  and  to  do  it  fairly  well. 
He  began  by  contributing  essays  on  Art, 
critiques,  and  poems,  to  Mr.  Prince 
Hoare’s  Journal,  the  Artist,  in  1807. 
“ Mr.  Prince  Hoare  (he  says)  taxed  me 
the  hardest  in  what  I wrote  for  the 
Artist.  He  pointed  out  where  I was 
wrong,  and  sent  it  back  for  me  to  cor- 
rect.” His  Life  of  Reynolds — still,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  best  memoir  of  Sir 
Joshua — was  published  in  1813,  when 
Northcote  was  sixty-seven.  Many  years 
afterwards  he  published  a series  of  his 
Fables,  in  prose  and  verse,  illustrated  by 
spirited  engravings  of  animals ; and  a 
second  series  was  issued  after  his  death. 
At  eighty,  he  published  his  Life  of  Titian 
— none  but  an  artist,  he  said,  could  write 
the  life  of  an  artist.  It  is,  however,  a 
feeble  and  tedious  performance,  although 
Hazlitt  assisted  in  the  composition,  as  he 
did  also  in  that  of  the  Fables.  This  has 
16 
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been  denied  ; but  we  have  Hazlitt’s  own 
testimony  to  the  fact. 

A close  intimacy  had  been  struck  up 
between  Hazlitt  and  Sorthcote,  and  had 
lasted  for  several  years.  Hazlitt  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  down  and 
publishing  their  conversations.  North- 
cotc  assented.  “ You  may,  if  you  think 
it  worth  while  ; but  I do  assure  you  that 
you  overrate  them.  You  have  not  lived 
long  enough  in  society  to  be  a judge. 
What  is  new  to  you,  you  think  will 
seem  so  to  others.”  The  Conversations 
were  printed,  under  the  title  of  “ Boswell 
Redivivus,”  in  the  Nctu  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, then  under  Campbell’s  editorship. 
Their  pcrsonalitic.s,  their  freshness,  and 
the  racy  character  of  Northcote’s  sayings, 
attracted  much  notice,  and  provoked 
sharp  controversy.  This  led  to  a quarrel 
between  Northcote  and  Hazlitt.  The 
Mudge  family,  who  had  befriended 
Northcote  in  youth,  were  somewhat 
coarsely  assailed  in  the  conversations. 
.Mr.  Rosdew,  of  Plymouth,  the  nephew 
of  Mr.  Zachary  Mudge,  expostulated 
with  Northcote.  The  painter  “ broke 
out  into  the  most  violent  expressions  of 
rage  .and  passion.  He  called  Hazlitt  a 
Papist,  a wretch,  a viper,  whom  he  would 
st.ab  if  he  could  get  at  him.”  Then  he 
wrote  to  Campbell — 

“ I find  there  ate  frequently  p.apers  in  your 
publication,  entitled,  very  modestly,  ' Boswell 
Redivivus,'  insinualinK  that  the  hero  of  this 
trivial  stuiris  to  be  compared  to  the  immortal 
Dr.  Johnson.  This  person  seems  pretty  clear- 
ly to  be  made  out  to  be  myself.  Good  God  ! 
do  you  not  feel  this  to  be  dreadful?  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  I have  often, 
in  my  vain  moments,  said  that  I should  bo 
pleased  to  receive  morning  visits  from  the 
Devil,  because  1 might  be  amused  by  his 
knowiedge  of  the  world,  and  diverted  by  his 
wit,  and  should  be  sulficiently  on  my  guard  to 
avoid  his  snare.s.  This  impious  desire  has 
indeed  been  granted  to  me,  and  ‘ Boswell  Re- 
divivus’ is  the  consequence." 

Now  that  personal  controversies  are 
silenced  by  time,  we  m.iy  estimate  The 
Conversations  of  Northcote  at  their  true 
value.  .'Vs  republished  in  a volume — in 
the  lifetime  of  the  painter — they  are 
softened  down  from  the  original  draught ; 
but  spice  enough  is  left  to  make  them 
most  attr.ictive  and  amusing  reading. 
Northcote  w.as  unquestionably  proud  of 
them.  “ Don't,”  he  would  say  to  his 
visitors  with  a chuckle,  “ go  and  print 
what  I have  said and,  as  to  the  Con- 


versations themselves,  he  excu.sed  him-  I 

.self  by  saying  that  “ he  did  not  print  ; 

them,”  while  Hazlitt  excused  himself  by  j 

s.iying  that  “he  did  not  speak  them." 

This  depreciation,  however,  is  mere  i 

affectation ; both  speaker  and  writer  I 

were  secretly  delighted  with  their  work:  : 

and  not  without  cause,  for  there  are 
few  books  of  the  same  class  which  are  j 
more  origin.al,  fuller  of  shrewd  obser- 
vation, or  expressed  with  greater  force 
and  freedom.  The  rei)utation  of  North- 
cole  may,  indeed,  rest  more  securely 
upon  this  volume  than  upon  his  more  i 
pretentious  efforts  in  literature,  or  th.an 
even  upon  his  pictures ; for,  as  Hazlitt  | 
presents  him,  he  was  far  brighter  and  | 
more  picturesque  than  he  was  upon  I 
canvas.  To  the  collected  and  revised  I 

editions  of  the  Conversations,  Hazlitt  i 

prefixes  a motto  from  Armstrong — 

“The  precepts  here  of  a divine  old  man 
I could  reciie.” 

With  a liberal  interpretation,  this  is  not 
too  much  to  say.  The  charm  of  the 
book  consists  in  its  frankness  and  its  j 
discursive  character.  Stimulated  by  his 
acute  interrogator,  Northcoto  discourses 
with  unreserve  on  whatever  topic  may 
happen  to  come  uppermost — the  old 
masters;  Sir  Joshua;  the  brilliant 
group  which  met  at  Reynolds’s  house ; 
contemporary  men,  women,  and  man- 
ners; politics,  literature,  religion,  morals 
— all  take  their  turn,  and  are  all  dis- 
cussed with  vigorous  freedom,  and  illus- 
trated with  witty  observations,  or  appro- 
priate anecdote.  .Ml  the  while  the 
talker  himself  is  present  to  the  life — his 
tastes,  fancies,  prejudices,  preferences. 

Cynicism  was  Northcote’s  habit  of 
mind.  He  knew  it,  and  tried  to  excuse 
the  propensity.  “ I am  sometimes  thought 
cold  and  cynical  myself ; but  I hope  it 
is  not  for  any  overweening  opinion  of 
myself.  I remember  once  going  with 
Wilkie  to  Angerstein’s,  and  because  I 
stood  looking  and  said  nothing,  he 
seemed  dissatisfied,  and  said,  ‘ 1 suppose 
you  .are  too  much  occupied  with  admir- 
ing, to  give  me  your  opinion  V I an- 
swered hastily,  ‘ No,  indeed  ! I was  saying 
to  myself,  “ .'Vnd  this  is  all  th.at  the  .-Vrt 
can  do.”  ’ But  this  was  not  I am  sure, 
an  expression  of  triumph,  but  of  mortifi- 
cation, at  the  defects  which  I could  not 
help  observing  even  in  the  most  accom- 
plished works.”  The  Ireland  forgeries  , 
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were  mentioned.  “ Caleb  Whitefoord,” 
said  Northcote,  “who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  asked  me  if  I did  not 
think  Sheridan  a judge,  and  that  he 
believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Ire- 
land papers.  I s.aid,  ‘ Do  you  bring  him 
as  a fair  witness  He  wants  to  fill  his 
theatre,  and  would  write  a play  himself 
and  swear  it  was  Shakespeare’s.  He 
knows  better  than  to  cry  stale  fish.'  ’’ 
Some  printscllers  failed.  Northcote 
“ did  not  wonder  at  it ; it  was  a just  pun- 
ishment of  their  presumption  and  igno- 
rance.” Haoditt  told  him  that  he  had 
seen  “ the  hair  of  Lucreaia  llorgia,  of 
•Milton,  Bonaparte,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  all 
folded  up  in  the  same  paper.  It  had 
belonged  to  Lord  Byron.”  Northcote 
replied,  “ One  could  not  be  sure  of  that ; 
it  was  easy  to  get  a lock  of  hair,  and  call 
it  by  any  name  one  pleased.”  Of 
authors  and  painters  he  said,  “ the  most 
wretched  scribbler  looks  down  upon  the 
greatest  painter  as  a mere  mechanic ; 
but  who  would  compare  Lord  Byron 
with  Titian  Speaking  of  Byron,  and 
the  dispute  about  burying  him  in  Poets’ 
Comer,  he  said,  “ Byron  would  have 
resisted  it  violently  if  he  could  have 
known  of  it.  If  they  had  laid  him  there, 
he  would  have  got  up  again.  No,  I’ll  tell 
you  where  they  should  have  laid  him  : 
if  they  had  buried  him  with  the  kings  in 
Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  he  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  that.”  Of  royalty  he 
had  something  to  say. 

“You  violent  politicians,”  he  s.iid  to  Ilazlitt, 
"make  more  tout  alroiit  royally  than  it  is 
worth:  it  is  only  the  highest  place,  and  some- 
body must  fill  it,  no  matter  who  ; neither  do 
the  persons  themselves  think  so  much  of  it  as 
you  imagine  : they  are  glad  to  get  intopiivacy 
as  much  as  they  can.  Nor  is  it  a sinecure. 
The  late  king,  I have  been  told,  used  often  to 
have  to  sign  his  name  to  papers,  and  do  noth- 
ing else  for  three  hours  together,  till  his  fingers 
fairly  .ached,  and  then  he  would  lake  a walk  in 
the  garden,  and  come  back  to  repeat  the  same 
drudgery  for  three  hours  more.  So,  when  they 
told  Louis  XV.  that  if  he  went  on  with  his 
eitravagance,  he  would  bring  about  a revolu- 
tion and  be  sent  over  to  England  with  a pen- 
sion, he  merely  asked,  ‘Do  you  think  the 
pension  would  be  a pretty  good  one  ? ' ” 

On  religion  he  was  cynical  also. 

“ I said  to  Godwin,  when  he  had  been  trying 
o unsettle  the  opinions  of  a young  artist 
whom  I knew,  'Why  should  you  wish  to  turn 
him  out  of  one  house,  till  you  b.ave  provided 
another  for  him  ? Besides,  what  do  you  know 
of  the  m.atter  more  than  he  docs?  His  non- 


sense is  as  good  as  your  nonsense,  when  both 
arc  cqu.allr  in  the  dark.’  As  to  the  follies  of 
the  Catholics,  I do  not  think  the  Proicsianis 
can  pretend  to  be  quite  free  from  them.  So 
when  a chaplain  of  Lord  Bath’s  was  teasing  a 
Popish  clergyman,  to  know  how  he  could 
make  Up  his  mind  to  admit  that  absurdity  of 
Iransubstanlialion,  the  other  made  answer, 
‘Why,  I'll  tell  you  : when  I was  young,  I was 
taught  to  swallow  Adam's  apple  ; and  since 
that,  I have  found  no  difficulty  with  anything 
else.’” 

'rhe  Academy  did  not  please  him  in 
his  later  years  ; they  put  his  pictures 
into  bad  places,  and  gave  preference  to 
other  painters  of  portrait  und  history. 
The  recommendation-paper  for  students 
contained  a blank  for  a statement  of  the 
candidate’s  moral  character, 

'“This  zeal  for  moralil)',*  said  Northcote. 

‘ begins  with  inviting  me  to  tell  a lie.  I know 
wliether  he  can  draw  or  not,  because  he  brings 
me  specimens  of  his  drawings  ; but  what  am  I 
to  know  of  the  moral  character  of  a person  I 
have  never  seen  before?  Or  what  business  have 
(he  Academy  to  inquire  into  it?  I suppose 
they  are  not  afraid  he  will  steal  the  Farnese 
Hercules.  1 told  one  of  them,  with  as  grave 
a face  as  I could,  that  as  to  his  moral  character 
he  must  go  to  his  godfathers  and  godmothers 
for  that.  He  answered  very  simply  that  they 
were  a great  way  off.  and  that  he  had  nobody 
to  appeal  to  but  his  apothecary.  This  would 
not  have  happened  in  Sir  Joshua's  time,’  he 
went  on,  * nor  even  in  Fuseli’s;  but  the  pres- 
ent men  arc  dressed  in  a little  brief  authority, 
and  they  wish  to  make  the  most  of  it,  without 
perceiving  the  limits.*” 

On  another  occasion  he  said — 

“ When  the  Academy  first  began,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  members  were  so  many  angels 
sent  from  Heaven  to  fill  the  different  situa- 
tions, and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  began. 
Now,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  anybody  fit  for 
them  ; and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  interest, 
intrigue,  and  cabal.  Not  that  I dislike  the 
individuals,  neither.  As  Swift  says,  I like 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Harr)%  very  well  by  them- 
selves ; but  ait  together  they  arc  not  to  be  en- 
dured. We  see  the  effect  of  people  acting  in 
concert  in  animals  ^for  men  arc  only  a more 
vicious  sort  of  animals).  A single  dog  will  let 
you  kick  and  cuff  him  as  you  please,  and  will 
submit  to  any  treatment ; but  if  you  meet  a 
pack  of  hounds,  they  will  set  upon  you  and 
tear  you  to  pieces  with  the  greatest  impudence. 
The  Academy  very  soon  degenerated.  It  is 
the  same  in  all  human  institutions.  The  thing 
is.  there  has  been  found  no  way  yet  to  keep 
the  devil  out.” 

Space  fails  to  quote  his  opinions  of 
artists  and  others  whom  he  had  known 
— Reynolds,  Johnson,  IJurke,  ('loldsmith, 
Garrick ; and  later,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Fuseli,  Lawrence,  Canova,  (todwin,  and 
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others — of  all  of  whom  he  spoke  with 
the  most  engaging  freedom  anti  candor. 
His  character  has  disclosed  itself  through- 
out the  narrative ; it  was  cynical  in  a high 
degree,  but  it  was  marked  also  by  the 
better  qualities  of  self-reliance,  persever- 
ance, and  sturdy  independence.  Two 
anecdotes  bring  out  these  qualities  in 
jirominenl  relief.  When  Master  Hetty, 
the  Young  Roscius,  was  playing  to 
crowded  houses,  Xorthcote  paintea  him. 
William  the  Fourth,  then  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, took  the  young  prodigy  to  the 
painter’s  house  and  stood  watching  the 
progress  of  the  picture. 

“ The  loose  gown  in  \vhich  Northcote  paint- 
ed was  principally  composed  of  shreds  and 
patches,  and  might,  perchance,  be  half  a cen- 
tury old  ; his  white  hair  was  sparingly  be- 
stowed on  each  side,  and  his  cranium  was 
entirely  bald.  The  royal  visitor,  standing 
behind  him  while  he  painted,  first  gently  lifted, 
or  rather  twitched,  the  collar  of  the  gown, 
which  Northcote  resented  by  suddenly  turn- 
ing,  and  expro.ssing  his  displeasure  by  a 
frown  ; on  which  his  Royal  Highness,  touch- 
ing the  professor's  grey  locks,  said,  ‘ You 
don’t  devote  much  time  to  the  toilette,  I per- 
ceive.’ Northcote  instantly  replied,  * Sir.  I 
never  allow  any  one  to  take  personal  liberties 
with  me ; you  are  the  first  who  ever  presumed 
to  do  so,  and  I beg  your  Royal  Highness  to 
remember  that  I am  in  my  own  house.’  The 
artist  then  resumed  his  painting  ; the  prince 
stood  silent  for  a minute  or  so,  then  opened 
the  door,  and  went  away.  The  royal  carriage. 


however,  had  not  arrived,  and  rain-was falling; 
the  prince  returned,  borrowed  an  umbrella, 
and  departed.  ‘ Dear  Mr.  Northcote,’  said 
one  of  the  ladies  present,  ' I fear  you  have 
ofi'ended  his  Royal  Highness.’  ’.Madam.' 
said  the  painter,  ‘ I am  the  ofi'ended  party.' 
The  next  day,  about  noon,  Mr.  Northcote  was 
alone,  when  a gentle  tap  was  heard,  the  studio 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  prince.  ‘.Mr. 
Northcote,’  he  said.  ‘ 1 am  come  to  return 
your  sister’s  umbrella ; I brought  it  myself 
that  I might  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
that  yestctd.ay  I thoughtlessly  took  an  unbe- 
coming liberty  with  you.  which  you  properly 
resented,  I really  am  angry  with  myself,  and 
hope  you  will  forgive  me,  and  think  no  more 
about  it.’  * And  what  did  you  say?  ’ inquired 
a friend  to  whom  the  painter  told  the  ston'. 
' Say  ! Good  God  1 what  could  I say?  1 only 
bowed  ; he  might  see  what  I felt.  1 could,  at 
that  moment,  have  sacrificed  my  life  for  him— 
such  a prince  is  worthy  to  be  a king.’  The  prince 
afterwards,  in  his  s.ailor-like  way,  said  of 
Northcote,  ‘ He’s  a damned  honest,  indepen- 
dent. little  old  fellow.”' 

The  nc.xt  and  last  anecdote — highly 
characteri.stic  of  the  man — carries  us 
back  to  the  studio  of  Reynolds,  when 
Northcote  was  his  pupil.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  met  Northcote,  and  was  pleased 
with  him.  “ What  do  you  know  of  his 
Royal  Highness.’”  asked  Sir  Joshua. 
” Nothing,”  answered  Northcote.  ” No- 
thing, sir ! why,  he  says  he  knows  you 
very  well.”  “ Pooh  ! ” said  Northcote, 
” that  is  only  his  i>rag.'  ” — Fortnightly 
Rrvim>. 
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” How  is  the  work  of  our  houses  to  be 
done?”  Though  a homely  theme,  tills 
is  really  one  of  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tions in  modern  social  life.  Many  may 
feel  that  they  h.ave  already  heard  more 
than  enough  about  it.  Still  there  seems 
to  be  room  for  some  suggestions  which 
m.iy  prove  useful. 

It  is  vain  to  sigh  after  the  olden  times, 
when  simpler  life’  and  manners  made 
domestic  service  another  name  for  a 
loyal  tie  and  happy  relationship  between 
rich  and  poor,  who  mutually  helped  and 
benefited  each  other.  All  that  is 
changed.  Modern  civilization,  among 
many  other  things,  has  largely  increased 
our  wants.  Money  in  ever  increasing 
amount  is  necessary  to  supply  these  ; and 
additional  labor  is  requisite  as  well  as 
money.  Men  in  thousands  leave  our 


shores,  to  push  their  way  in  the  world, 
and  make  fortunes  if  they  can,  while 
women  remain  the  majority  in  our  home 
population.  In  many  cases  these  women 
must  earn  money  that  they  may  live, 
since  there  are  not  men  to  do  it  for  them. 
Long  ago,  in  like  circumstances,  many 
of  them  turned  to  domestic  serx-ice  as  a 
natural  sphere.  Hut  now,  since  remune- 
rative work  of  all  sorts  (even  what  ba.s 
hitherto  been  considered  strictly  mascu- 
line) is  being  opened  up  to  women,  a 
reaction  has  set  in  which  threatens  us 
with  a sort  of  social  revolution. 

How,  then,  is  the  work  of  our  houses 
to  be  done  ? Each  member  of  every- 
family  in  the  country  is  aflected  by  the 
reply  given  to  this  question,  and  all  the 
“ nameless  unremembered  acts”  which 
make  up  life  are  really  colored  by  it. 
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Almost  even'  woman,  who  has  a house 
to  govern,  knows  how  increasingly  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  obtain  efficient  service  ; and 
though,  if  wise,  she  will  keep  her  own 
counsel  and  patiently  endure  much,  her 
difficulties  about  servants  will  be  be- 
trayed from  time  to  time,  by  important 
posts  in  the  household  being  left  vacant, 
with  all  the  discomfort  which  that  im- 
plies. 

The  whole  middle  class,  especially  the 
poorer  section  of  it,  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing serious  inconvenience  and  loss  from 
this  difficulty.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
discussing  the  matter  in  a practical  spirit. 
.4n  efficacious  remedy  for  a tangible 
evil  is  required  and  must  be  found, 
sooner  or  later.  Alongside  of  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  matters  as  to  service, 
we  find  an  outcry  lor  work,  higher  edu- 
cation, the  opening  up  of  profes.sions  to 
women,  and  so  forth.  .All  this  is  natural, 
inevitable,  commendable.  liut,  is  there 
no  risk  of  its  obscuring  or  even  hiding 
the  tnith  as  to  woman's  primary  duty 
and  sphere  .’  It  may  not  be  easy  to  ex- 
plain or  account  for  it,  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  while  on  all  hands  occupa- 
tion is  sought  for  by  women,  the  kind  of 
work  peculiarly  theirs  is  neglected.  It 
is  a great  evil  that  well  educated  and 
sensible  women  arc  forced  to  give  so 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  mere  find- 
ing of  irersons  to  clean  their  houses, 
cook  their  food,  and  tend  their  children. 
Instead  of  the  mother  and  mistress 
being  able  to  devote  herself  to  the  train- 
ing of  her  children  and  the  governing  of 
her  household,  this  worrying  quest  con- 
sumes her  strength  and  time. 

Two  things  are  needed  to  remedy  the 
e.\isting  evils  : the  one — greater  compe- 
tency in  servants ; the  other — a larger 
number  of  women  willing  to  undertake 
domestic  work.  It  is  surely  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  anything  can  be  done 
to  meet  both  of  these. 

Oddly  enough,  women  seem  to  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  house  service 
without  special  training  for  it,  or  at  least 
with  just  such  as  they  can  pick  up  any- 
how, and  anywhere ; just  as  they  were 
once  supposed  competent  to  keep  school 
without  training.  Xo  baker,  mason,  or 
groom  expects  to  be  hired  till  he  has 
learned  his  trade  ; but  women  appear  to 
take  for  granted  that  they  can  sweep, 
dust,  clean  silver,  steel,  glass,  and  boots, 


can  wash,  iron,  and  even  cook  by  a sort  of 
intuition.  .And  unfortunate  mistresses, 
forced  to  hire  the  best  they  can  meet 
with,  too  often  find  that  they  have  taken 
persons  into  their  houses  whom  they  pay 
and  feed  well,  and  lodge  in  comfort, 
and  yet  have  to  teach  how  to  do 
the  very  things  which  they  confidently 
undericok  to  ])erform,  and  for  the  very 
^purpose  of  doing  which  they  were  hired. 
In  some  few  cases,  the  teaching  process 
maybe  brief,  when,  forexample,  the  ser- 
vant is  clever  and  anxious  to  learn,  and 
the  mistress  has  few  demands  on  her 
time,  and  some  strength  to  spare.  Hut 
in  a home  where  there  are  young  children, 
indifferent  health,  and  limited  income, 
the  lady  who  is  obliged  to  teach  her  own 
servants  leads  a life  which  is  simply  one 
not  worth  having. 

Ought  there  not  then  to  be  a training- 
school  for  domestic  service  ? — an  institu- 
tion where  women  could  be  taught  how 
to  clean  a house  and  all  its  various  im- 
plements, to  light  a fire,  to  wash  and 
dress  linen,  also  simple  cookery,  and 
methodical,  punctual  and  tidy  habits ; 
or  at  least  shown  the  practical  utility  of 
such  habits  ? It  is  true  that  cooking  is 
now  taught  in  many  places,  and,  from 
the  general  attention  given  to  the  subject, 
it  m.ay  probably  be  taken  for  granted 
that  before  long  some  knowledge  about 
the  preparation  of  food  will  be  a recog- 
nised branch  of  a girl’s  education.  i!ut 
in  other  departments  of  housework,  no 
less  than  in  this  one,  training  is  requisite. 
Some  such  institution  as  is  suggested  in 
the  following  sketch  would  aflord  this 
training 

1.  .As  heads  of  the  school.  Two  Ladies. 
One  the  head-mistress,  with  absolute 
authority  ; the  other,  subordinate  to  her, 
but  also  an  educated  lady,  who  might 
keep  the  accounts,  and  give  practical 
instruction. 

2.  Under  these,  one  experienced 
woman  from  the  working  class,  with 
good  ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
housework  in  all  its  details.  The  ladies 
must  also  possess  this  knowledge. 

3.  Entrance  fee  for  every  pupil  to  be  i/. 

4.  'Time  of  residence,  six  weeks,  and 
if  a longer  time  is  required,  the  entrance 
fee  to  be  paid  again,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  six  weeks.  The 
pupil  to  be  free  to  leave  at  any  time. 
No  holidays  granted,  and  the  entrance 
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fee  never  to  be  returned  in  any  case, 
whether  the  entire  six  weeks’  term  be 
made  out  or  not.  Insubordination  to 
be  followed  by  dismissal. 

5.  Hoard  to  be  paid  by  each  pupil 
weekly  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
los.  per  week. 

6.  T’he  apartments  of  the  mistress  to  be 
furnished  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the 
pupils  the  same  work  as  they  would  have 
to  do  in  service  in  a family,  with  plenty 
of  plated  silver  and  crystal  to  keep. 
Their  table  to  be  as  elaborate  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

7.  The  pupils’  rooms,  beds,  and  fare 
to  be  rigidly  what  they  might  expect  to 
find  in  service,  in  the  families  of  the 
poorer  middle  class. 

8.  The  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  be  trained  in  the 
doing  of  it. 

9.  If  this  did  not  provide  sufficient 
employment,  the  head  mistress  might  be 
at  liberty  to  take  in  work  to  whatever  ex- 
tent she  deemed  necessary’, — such  as 
washing  to  rough  dry,  laundry  work, 
neglected  steel  grates,  or  silver  to  put  in 
order,  &c.  &c.  In  every  case  j)ayments 
to  go  to  the  school  funds,  and  not  to  the 
individual  workers. 

10.  After  pupils  had  attained  a certain 
proficiency,  the  mistress  might  arrange 
that  they  went  out  to  work  in  families 
by  the  day  or  hour,  returning  to  the 
school  at  night,  and  (when  practicable) 
to  meals.  The  fees  in  this,  case  also  to 
go  to  the  school  funds.  It  would  be 
understood  that  in  this  matter  of  work- 
ing out  (as  well  as  everything  else),  the 
head-mistress  had  absolute  authority, 
and  would  decide  according  to  what  in 
her  judgment  w.is  the  sort  of  practice 
each  pupil  required. 

11.  If  it  were  found  that  young  ladies 
wished  to  become  pupils,  a wing  or  flat  of 
the  house  might  be  set  apart,  with  supe- 
rior bedrooms  for  them.  They  would 
take  their  meals  with  the  mistresses  and 
pay  proportionate  board,  say  i/.  los. 
per  week.  'I'heir  entrance  fee  would  be 
i/.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  pupils. 

12.  If  any  Lady  wished  to  learn  how 
to  conduct  a similar  “ school,"  she  would 
also  be  received  as  a boarder,  her  en- 
trance fee  being  5/. 

Pupils  of  these  two  classes  would  be 
an  advantage,  because  they  would  in- 


crease and  give  variety  to  the  work  of 
the  house. 

In  starting  such  a school,  it  maybe 
taken  for  granted  that  the  rent,  taxes, 
and  furniture  must  be  supplied  either  by 
subscriptions,  donations,  or  private  en- 
terprise. The  rate  of  board  would 
require  to  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible 
point,  and  yet  high  enough  to  cover  the 
cost.  The  entrance  fees  should  meet 
the  salaries  of  the  mistresses  and  head 
sen-ant ; and  the  payments  for  outside 
work  might  be  calculated  upon  to  cover 
the  outlay  in  brushes  and  cleaning  im- 
plements. With  salaries  at  say  loa/., 
75/., and  25/.. and  an  averageof  twenty-five 
pupils  all  the  year  round,  there  could  be 
no  serious  financial  loss,  and  probably 
the  number  of  pupils  would  soon  be 
greatly  above  th.it  average  number. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  women 
for  whom  this  kind  of  instruction  is 
specially  intended  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  th.it  they  will  argue,  not 
unnaturally,  “ since  without  such  training 
we  can  get  situations  and  the  wages  we 
wish,  there  is  no  need  for  going  to 
school,  in  any  sense  of  the  word."  This 
difficulty  might  be  met,  so  far,  by  a 
system  of  certificates  of  merit,  and  by 
mistresses  giving  a steady  preference  to 
all  possessing  such  certificates.  Still  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  so  long  as  the  num- 
ber of  females  available  for  service 
continues  less  th.in  the  number  required, 
the  standard  of  competency  will  not 
materially  rise. 

This  introduces  the  question.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  increase  the  number 
of  women  willing  to  undertake  domestic 
work  ? 

The  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  is. 
that  all  unnecessary  servants,  all  kept 
entirely  or  mainly'  for  show,  ought  to  be 
dispensed  with.  And  if  in  addition  to 
the  merely  useless  servants  every  family 
were  to  reduce  the  numbers  it  employed 
as  much  as  possible,  many  would  be  at 
once  set  free  for  service  in  those  house- 
holds which  at  present  cannot  find  any. 
Hut  might  not  a further  step  be  taken, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  family  (where  there 
are  several  of  them)  perform  regularly  a 
certain  share  of  the  work  ? Girls  seem 
content  to  know  nothing  whatever  of 
domestic  work  or  of  the  management  of 
children — expend  their  superfluous  ener- 
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g)- either  in  croquet  and  dancing,  sewing 
for  fancy  fairs,  or  distributing  tracts  and 
teaching  Sunday  classes,  and  believe 
that  they  work  hard.  They  marry,  and 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities 
of  that  state  w hile  totally  ignorant  of  the 
duties  it  involves.  Is  it  surprising  that 
much  evil  and  unhappiness  result  ? 
Every  young  woman  in  the  middle 
classes  ought  to  know,  not  only  how  to 
s[>end  and  keep  account  of  money,  but 
each  detail  of  household  work.  This 
knowledge  she  can  only  attain  by  some 
practice  in  her  father’s  house ; nor 
should  she  feel  this  work,  though  some- 
times called  “ meni.al,”  in  any  sense 
degrading.  As  habitually  used,  the  term 
“ menial  ” is  utterly  vague,  and  frequently 
means  just  what  we  wish  it  to  mean. 
It  is  a degradation  to  be  idle,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  and  it  is  a degradation  to 
do  badly  any  work  which  one  h.as  under- 
taken ; but  no  household  duty  that  a lady 
chooses  to  do  can  degrade  hjr,  if  she 
does  it  ■well.  If  every  girl,  after  school- 
life  ended,  undertook  a certain  portion 
of  the  daily  work  in  her  home,  a number 
of  servants  might  at  once  be  dispen.sed 
with.* 

Several  objections  may  be  raised  to 
this.  Some  may  think  that  by  doing 
such  work  young  girls  might  become 
vulgar.  This  need  never  follow.  It  is 
not  at  all  meant  that  they  should  work 
along  with  women  of  a lower  class ; and 
it  is  not  what  we  do  with  our  hands,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  we  do  it,  that  vulgar- 
ises or  refines.  If  girls  could  only  be 
made  to  see  that  they  h.ave  definite 
duties  to  perform,  and  that  their  time  is 
of  value  to  others,  much  would  be  ac- 
complished towards  the  cure  of  that  fri- 
volity of  which  we  hear  so  many  com- 


*  A supposed  c.ase  may  expl.ain  this  more 
fully.  A family  of  five  persons,  two  of  them 
<laui;htcrs,  have  a cook,  waitress,  and  house- 
maid. The  daughters  (A  B)  undertake  part 
of  the  work.  Immediately  after  breakfast  (say 
amine  o'clock  or  half-past  nine)  A removes 
the  breakfast  dishes  and  dusts  the  breakfast- 
rooms;  B in  the  meantime  doing  the  draw- 
ing-room. .\  and  B then  make  the  beds  and 
dust  the  bed-rooms.  All  this  will  require  an 
hour.  In  addition,  A daily  covers  the  table 
for  luncheon,  and  B takes  charge  of  looking 
over  the  clothes  and  prepares  the  lists  for  the 
laundress.  With  such  assistance  regularly 
given,  and  a re-arrangement  of  the  work  of 
the  house,  two  servants  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  family. 


plaints.  Witli  a suitable  dress,  a covering 
for  the  hair,  and  housemaid’s  gloves,  a 
lady  may  make  beds  and  clean  rooms 
without  the  slightest  injury,  and  proba- 
bly with  gain  in  some  directions. 

Another  objection  may  be  that  young 
ladies  are  deficient  in  the  physical 
strength  necessary  for  this  sort  of  work. 
In  some  instances  this  is  true.  But  when 
we  recall  how  much  fatigue  most  girls 
undergo  in  dancing,  riding,  skating,  rink- 
ing,  archery,  &c.,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  thcreis  much  weight  in  this  objection. 
If  even  a share  of  the  force  required  for 
these  fatiguing  amusements  was  reserved 
for  housework,  a great  deal  might  be 
accomplished. 

It  m.iy  be  objected  further,  that  for 
educated  girls  to  engage  in  housework  is 
a waste  of  time,  and  will  prevent  their 
mental  improvement  and  culture  gene- 
rally. There  is  even  less  force  in  this 
than  in  the  former  objection.  Every 
one  knows  how  easy  those  things  be- 
come which  we  are  obliged  to  do  daily 
in  the  same  order,  and  to  an  educated 
girl  housework  would  soon  become 
so  ne.arly  mechanical  as  to  make  a very 
small  demand  on  her  brain  power.  But 
even  if  it  should  make  more  than  a small 
demand,  every  woman  ought  to  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  is  therefore  bound  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  not  fixing  a lower  but  a higher  and 
broader  standard  for  women’s  education 
and  culture  to  maintain  that  it  should 
begin  at  the  foundation.  Speaking,  not 
of  the  gifted  or  talented,  but  of  the  ave- 
rage woman,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  to  make  herself  in  the  first  place 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  natural 
work — viz.,  the  care  of  the  home  and  the 
young — will  prove  an  aid  and  not  a 
hindrance  to  her  “ higher  education.” 
Only  a small  percentage  of  w'omen  have 
the  brain-power,  time,  health,  and  money 
requisite  to  follow'  purely  intellectual 
pursuits, ‘.but  every  one  can  learn  her 
special  work  and  duty  as  a woman. 

K second  way  to  increase  the  number 
of  women  available  for  service  would  be, 
a much  more  extensive  emi)loyment  of 
them  as  time-workers.  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland  it  is  common  to  h.ave  all  wash- 
ing and  rough  cleaning  done  by  a 
woman  hired  for  the  day  or  half-day. 
And  if  this  same  system  could  be  intro- 
duced into  other  departments  of  work, 
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and  women  of  the  humbler  cla.sses,  who 
could  not  become  sen-ants  and  yet  hat-e 
spare  time,  induced  to  do  some  sort  of 
housework  in  families  at  so  much  per 
hour,  a good  many  resident  sen-ants 
might  be  dispensed  with.  There  are 
cases  where  a lady  is  forced  to  hire  an 
additional  servant,  for  whom,  however, 
she  cannot  provide  full  work.  If,  in 
such  circumstances,  she  could  find  a 
woman  willing  to  come  to  her  house  and 
do  some  definite  thing  for  two  or  three 


hours  a day,  this  additional  servant 
would  be  unnecessary. 

There  may  be  better  remedies  for  our 
domestic  difficulties  th.an  those  now  in- 
dicated ; but  these  are  at  least  natural 
ones,  and  to  whatever  extent  they  are 
adopted,  they  will  undoubtedly  lessen 
the  pressure  of  the  great  household 
problems.  How  to  obtain  good  servants, 
and  a sufficient  number  of  them  ? — J/ae- 
millan's  Magazine. 


TO  A YOUNG  LADY  ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  SEASON. 
BY  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 


At  ten  o’clock  your  maid  awakes  you  ; 

You  breakfast  when  she's  done  your  hair ; 

At  twelve  the  groom  arrives  and  takes  you 
In  Rotten  Row  to  breathe  the  air. 

From  twelve  to  one  you  ride  with  vigor ; 

Your  horse  how  gracefully  you  sit ; 

Your  habit,  too,  shows  off  your  figure. 

As  all  your  cavaliers  admit. 

One  other  habit  I could  mention — 

I hope  your  feelings  won’t  be  hurt, 

But  you  receive  so  much  attention, 

I sometimes  fancy  you’re  a flirt. 

Of  course  you’re  not  annoyed,  I merely  %vould  indite 
Your  life  as  you  lead  it  by  day  and  night. 


At  two  you’ve  lunch ; at  three  it’s  over, 
.\nd  visitors  in  shoals  arrive ; 

-Admirers  many,  perhaps  a lover — 

Your  next  event  is  tea  at  five. 

At  six  o'clock  you  go  out  driving 
From  Grosvenor  to  Albert  Gate, 

To  occupy  yourself  contriving 

Till  dinner  tiftae  comes  round  at  eight. 

Each  hour  as  now  the  night  advances 
Some  fresh  attraction  with  it  brings ; 

A concert  followed  by  some  dances — 

The  opera,  if  Patti  sings. 

HI. 

At  twelve  you  waltz ; at  one  you’ve  leisure 
To  try  some  chicken  and  champagne  ; 

At  two  you  do  yourself  the  pleasure 
Of  starting  off  to  waltz  .again. 
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At  three  your  partners  hate  each  otlier — 

You  scarcely  know  which  loves  you  best ; 

Emotion  you  have  none  to  smother, 

But  lightly  with  them  all  you  jest. 

At  four  your  chaperon  gives  warning 
That  it  is  really  time  to  go ; 

You  wish  good  night,  and  say  next  morning 
At  twelve  you’ll  meet  them  in  the  Row. 

IV. 

My  darling,  you’re  so  very  pretty. 

I’ve  often  thought,  upon  my  life. 

That  it  would  be  a downright  pity 
To  look  upon  you  as  a wife. 

I don’t  think  your  ideas  of  marriage 
With  those  of  many  would  accord. 

The  o])era,  horses,  and  a carriage. 

Are  things  so  few  men  can  afford. 

And  then  you  need  so  much  devotion — 

To  furnish  it  who  would  not  try  ? 

But  each  would  find  it.  I’ve  a notion. 

Too  much  for  one  man  to  supply. 

Of  course  you’re  not  annoyed,  I merely  would  indite 

Your  life  as  you  lead  it  by  day  .and  night. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 


A.  R.  SPOFFORD.  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS. 
3Y  THF,  EDITOR. 


Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  a portrait  of 
whom  accompanies  this  number  of  the 
magazine,  is  a native  of  New  Hampshire, 
having  been  born  at  Gilmanton,  in  that 
State,  September  12th,  1825.  His  father 
was  a clergyman,  and  his  ancestry  (like 
that  of  all  the  Spoffords  in  America)  runs 
back  to  John  Spofford,  a Yorkshire  man, 
who  settled  at  Rowley  (now  Georgetown), 
Mass.,  in  1638.  The  juvenile  years  of 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  were  passed  in 
domestic  study,  and  he  early  developed 
that  passion  for  books  and  learning  which 
gave  the  bent  to  his  after  career.  De- 
prived by  ill-liealth  of  the  advantages  of  a 
college  course,  he  removed  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, where  he  became  clerk  in  a book- 
store, learning  French  and  German  in  the 
winter  evenings,  and  becoming  in  1850 
o'ne  of  the  founders  of  the  Literary  Club 
of  Cincinnati,  an  organization  still  in  vig- 
orous existence. 

In  1859,  the  book-publishing  firm  of 
which  he  was  a member  having  failed,  Mr. 
Spwfford  became  associate  etlitor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Cammercial,  and  in  1861  re- 


moved to  Washington,  being  appointed 
Assistant  Librarian  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  January,  1865,  he  became  Li- 
brarian-in-Chief,  a position  which  he  still 
holds. 

In  this  office,  Mr.  Spofford’s  services  are 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  library  of 
the  Government,  which  has  become,  from 
an  insignificant  collection,  a great  library 
of  over  300,000  volumes,  rich  in  every 
department  of  science  and  literature,  as 
well  as  in  law,  history,  and  politics,  which 
are  its  great  specialties.  It  was  under  his 
personal  influence  that  the  laws  making 
the  Nation.al  Library  the  office  for  all 
records  of  copywright  and  the  permanent 
depository  for  all  copyright  publications 
were  p.issed,  and,  as  one  result,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will,  erelong,  be  able  to  rely 
with  confidence  upon  finding  in  one  great 
library,  belonging  to  the  nation,  every 
book  which  their  country  has  produced. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life  contributed  liberally 
to  the  periodical  press,  though  he  has  pro- 
duced no  distinct  work  in  book  form. 
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The  long,  arduous,  and  unobtrusive  labors 
of  the  librarian  who  builds  up  with  as- 
siduous care  a monumental  library  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  crowd,  and  the 
prizes  of  ambition  can  not  be  his.  His 
best  reward  may  be  found  in  the  apprecia- 


tion of  all  lovers  of  systematic  learning, 
and  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  found, 
when  gone,  to  have  usefully  served  his 
generation  and,  in  some  degree,  the  gene- 
rations of  the  future. 


LITERARY  NOTICES.’ 


Transcf.ndf.ntausm  in  New  England.  A 

History.  By  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingh.-im. 

New  York  ; G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

As  Mr.  Frotliingkam  observes  in  his  preface, 
it  is  fitting  that,  while  we  are  exhibiting  to 
other  nations  the  results  of  a century  of 
American  progress  in  the  material  arts  of 
civilization,  “ some  report  should  be  made  of 
the  influences  that  have  shaped  the  nation.il 
mind,  and  determined  in  any  important  de- 
gree or  respect  its  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter and  the  present  work  is  offered  as 
“a  modest  contribution”  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  influences.  For,  though  it  has  now  be- 
come, in  common  parlance,  a term  of  derision 
or  contempt.  Transcendentalism  was  once  an 
important  factor  in  American  life.  “Though 
local  in  activity,  limited  in  scope,  brief  in  du- 
ration, engaging  but  a comparatively  smali 
number  of  individuals,  and  passing  over  the 
upper  regions  of  the  mind,  it  left  a broad  and 
deep  trace  on  ideas  and  institutions.  It  af- 
fected thinkers,  swayed  politicians,  guided 
moralists,  inspired  philanthropists,  created 
reformers.  The  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  last 
generation,  which  broke  out  with  such  prodi- 
gious power  in  the  holy  war  against  slavery  ; 
which  uttered  such  earnest  protests  against 
capital  punishment  and  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  women ; which  made  such  passionate 
pleading  in  behalf  of  the  weak,  the  injured, 
the  disfranchised  of  every  race  and  condition  ; 
which  exalted  humanity  above  institutions, 
and  proclaimed  the  inherent  worth  of  man 
— owed,  in  a larger'  measure  than  is  sus- 
pected, its  glow  and  force  to  the  transcendent- 
alists,”  Even  now,  strongly  as  the  current 
of  opinion  sets  in  the  direction  of  the  " ex- 
perience  school”  of  philosophy,  transcendent- 
alism exercises  a deep  influence  upon  prac- 
tical affairs  as  well  as  upon  speculative 
theories,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  original  force  in  our 
literature. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  for  the 
present  at  least  the  movement  has  spent  its 
force,  and  is  in  a position  to  be  surr-eyed 
from  an  historical  standpoint.  Such  a sur- 
vey, if  at  all  adequately  performed,  would 
h.rve  been  interesting  at  any  time,  but  in  a 


very  short  while  it  Would  have  been  im- 
possible to  produce  such  a history  as  that 
with  which  Mr.  Frothingham  has  now  pio- 
vided  us.  “ For  the  disciples,  one  by  one, 
ate  falling  asleep;  the  literary  remains  are 
becoming  few  and  scarce ; the  materials  are 
disappearing  beneath  the  rapid  accumulations 
of  thought ; the  new  order  is  thrusting  the 
old  into  the  background  ; and  in  the  course 
of  a few  years,  even  they  who  can  tell  the 
story  feelingly  will  have  passed  away.”  Every 
philosophical  system  is  best  understood  when 
studied  sympathetically,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Transcendentalism,  which  was  not  a 
mere  body  of  opinion,  but  indissolubly  linked 
with  religious  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
conceptions  of  social  duty  on  the  other.  It  is 
an  advantage,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Frothingham 
was  once,  as  he  say.s,  “ a pure  transcendental- 
ist,  a sv.arm  sympathizer  with  transcendental 
aspirations,  and  an  ardent  admirer  oftransccn- 
denhal  teachers  ;”  for  what  his  book  loses  in 
impartiality,  it  more  than  gains  in  the  lurai- 
nousness  and  adequacy  of  its  exposition. 

Tile  point,  however,  in  which  his  book  gains 
most  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a “con- 
fessor of  the  faith,”  is  that  his  discipleship 
brought  him  into  close  relations  with  the  great 
leaders  and  exponents  of  the  movement,  thus 
enabling  him  to  include  the  personal  element 
in  his  delineation  or  history  of  the  creed. 
Competent  knowledge  of  the  mutations  of  me- 
taphysical speculation,  from  John  Locke  to 
Mill  and  Spencer,  would  siifficc  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  preliminary  chapters  on  transcen- 
dentalism in  Germany,  France,  and  England; 
but  only  Mr.  Frothingham,  or  one  who  had 
stood  in  his  peculiar  relations  with  the  New 
England  phase  of  the  movement,  could  hare 
written  the  semi-biographical,  semi-analytical 
studies  of  “The  Seer — Emerson.”  “The 
Mystic — Alcott,”  “ The  Critic — Margaret  Ful- 
ler,” ” The  Preacher — Theodore  Parker." 
“The  Man  of  Letters — George  Ripley,"  and 
the  “ Minor  Prophets" — William  Henry 

Channing,  C.  A.  Bartol,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel  Longfellow. 
D.  A.  Wasson,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  John 
Weiss.  These  sketches  constitute  the  charm 
of  the  volume  for  the  general  reader  ; though 
the  concise  lucidity  of  Mr.  Frothingham's  ex- 
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positions  renders  it  eAsy  even  for  one  little 
versed  in  metaphysics  to  trace  the  sources  of 
a philosophy  which  seemed  to  promise  at  one 
time  to  gain  a national  ascendency  over 
American  thought. 

Before  closing,  wc  would  call  the  publish- 
er's attention  to  a misprint  on  page  249,  where 
1779  instead  of  1799  is  given  as  the  date  of 
Alcott’s  birth. 

A Nile  Journal.  By  T.  G.  Appleton.  Illus- 
trated by  Eugene  Benson.  Boston  : Kobtrts 

Bros. 

The  most  accurately  descriptive  passage  in 
Mr.  Appleton’s**  Nilcjoumal  ” is  that  in  which 
he  describes  his  book  as  *' full  of  trivial  details, 
and  without  learning  or  eloquence.”  This 
may  fairly  be  commended  as  sound  and  dis. 
criminating  criticism,  and  if  the  clause  were 
not  so  brief  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
grammatical  blunder,  it  would  so  exactly  char- 
acteriae  the  journal  as  to  leave  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  to  copy  and  indorse  it.  We 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  intimate 
iag  that  a sentence  of  nine  words  could,  under 
no  circumstances,  afford  sufficient  scope  for 
Mr.  Appleton’s  ability  in  setting  Lindley  Mur- 
ray at  dehance.  His  dexterity  in  placing  the 
parts  of  speech  in  strange,  unprecedented,  and 
unlawful  combinations  is  limited  by  no  con- 
siderations of  space  or  number,  and  wc  may 
enter  upon  his  most  j/arrti/t;  sentences  or  his 
ihrce-pagc  paragraphs  with  a well-grounded 
confidence  that  in  neither  of  them  will  he  fail 
to  display  his  accomplishments  in  this  re- 
spect. Even  restriction  to  a single  word 
would  not  of  necessity  paralyze  the  author's 
resources,  for  he  shows  that  if  he  were  cut  off 
from  the  inexhaustible  possibilities  of  blun- 
dering which  lurk  in  the  intricacies  of  gram- 
matical construction,  he  could  still  assault  the 
accepted  orthography  of  his  mother  tongue 
with  such  words  as  "Coran”  for  Koran, 
“Goihama”  for  Gaut.ima  (Buddha),  *'  Kar- 
loom”  for  Khartoum,  **  Winapissiogge”  for 
Winnlpisseoge.and**  Gen.  Maclellan”  for  Gen. 
McClellan. 

It  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Appleton’s  general 
sprightliness  of  mind,  that,  in  spite  of  these 
defects,  his  **  Journal  ” is  neither  unreadable 
nor  unamusiiig.  It  takes  us  off  the  beaten 
track  of  Egyptian  sight-seeing,  not  by  intro- 
ducing us  to  novelties,  if  any  such  there  be, 
hut  by  reproducing  the  subjective  impression 
made  by  objects  upon  the  mind  of  the  sight- 
seer, instead  of  giving  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  objects  themselves.  The  traveller  would 
find  it  a ver)'  unsatisfactory  substitute  for 
“ Murray,”  and  yet  it  gives  one  a vivid  and, 
we  have  no  doubt,  accurate  idea  of  what  the 
.Nile  journey  really  is.  Mr«  Appleton’s  chief 
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fault  as  a writer,  aside  from  those  already 
touched  upon,  is  that  he  attempts  to  produce 
**  effects”  with  the  dull  rigidity  of  types  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  brush.  He 
looks  at  Nature  like  a painter  before  his  can- 
vas, not  like  a man  with  whom  ink  is  the  cho- 
sen medium  of  expression.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  that. 
In  making  his  book,  Mr.  Appleton  did  not 
exchange  with  his  illustrator.  Ilud  he 
done  so,  the  letter-press  would  certainly  have 
been  better,  and  the  pictures  could  hardly 
have  been  worse. 

Life  of  Israf.i.  Putnam  (•*  Oj.o  Put”),  Major- 

Genf.ral  in  the  Continental  Army.  By 

Increase  N.  Tarbox.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations. Boston  : Li^kwooU^  Brooks  dr*  O’., 

Mr.  Tarbox  explains  that  *'  it  is  not  the  aim 
of  this  volume  10  report  any  nc\v  historical 
discoveries,  but  simply  to  bring  back  to  its  old 
anchorage-ground  an  important  piece  of  Am- 
erican Hisior}',  which,  for  a quarter  of  a centu- 
ry. by  a subtle  undertow,  has  been  drifting 
from  its  place;”  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  his  object  has  not  been  primarily  to 
write  a new  and  more  satisfactoiy*  biography 
of  General  Putnam,  but  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Mr.  Frothingham,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, and  other  recent  writers  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  Colonel  Prescott  and  not  Gen- 
eral Putnam  was  coramander-in-chief  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  pursuance  of  this 
purpose,  he  devotes  about  one  half  of  his 
goodly-sized  volume  to  an  extren^cly  minute, 
not  to  say  tedious,  discussion  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances (hat  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  that  battle.  Wc  arc  bound  to  say 
that  Mr.  Tarbox  establishes  a very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  Putnam  and  not  Prescott  was 
responsible  commander  of  the  expedition  ; 
but  the  truculent  and  aggressive  spirit  with 
which  he  conducts  the  controversy  is  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  at  this  time,  and  will  do 
much  in  the  minds  of  many  to  weaken  the 
force  of  his  arguments.  Moreover,  the  dispro- 
portionate attention  bestowed  upon  this  sin- 
gle episode  in  a remarkably  varied  and  adven- 
turous career  has  effectually  prevented  him 
from  giving  us  such  a complete  and  sntisfac- 
lory  life  of  Putnam  as  the  materials  at  his 
command  and  his  mastery  of  them  otight  to 
render  an  easy  and  congenial  task. 

The  book,  in  short,  is  essentially  a contribu- 
tion to  the  Bunker  Hill  controversy,  and 
would  have  to  be  recast  and  remodelled  be- 
fore it  could  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  general  reader,  to  whom  that  controvet- 
sy  probably  seems  superfluous  and  unimpor- 
tant. 
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Words;  Their  Use  and  Abuse.  By  William 

Mathews,  LL.  D.  Chicago  : S.  C.  &“ 

Dr.  Mathews  has  not  attempted  in  this  book 
to  produce  a systematic  treatise  on  words. 
He  simply  uses  them  as  the  text  for  a series  of 
C5s.iys  dealing  in  a sketchy  w.iy  with  the  more 
salient  aspects  of  oral  and  written  speech,  and 
overflowing  with  anecdotes,  stories,  illustra- 
tive extracts,  and  apropos  quotations.  The 
author’s  reading  covers  many  departments  of 
literature,  and  he  possesses  the  rare  art  of 
giving  to  the  materials  with  which  his  memory 
or  note*book  supplies  him  all  the  charm  and 
freshness  of  original  inspirations.  Philologb 
cal  discussions  and  verbal  criticisms  do  not 
usually  belong  to  a type  of  literature  which 
can  be  recommended  for  mental  recreation, 
but  the  reader  of  Dr.  Mathew’s  css.iys  will 
And  it  difficult  to  say  whether  he  has  been 
most  instructed  or  amused.  Even  the  list  of 
words  in  the  chapter  on  “ Common  Impropri* 
dies  of  Speech”  is  relieved  by  the  apposite- 
ness of  its  examples  from  the  tediousness  of 
a mere  catalogue. 

Several  of  the  essays  were  originally  prepar- 
ed as  lectures,  and  (he  entire  book  has  the  air 
of  being  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  “ intel- 
ligent mixed  audiences”  which  prefer  having 
knowledge  administered  to  them  in  sugar- 
coated  capsules,  and  which  are  yet  not  content 
with  empty  collocations  of  words. 

A Centennial  Commissioner  in  Europe.  By 

John  W.  Forney.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. /.ip- 

pimott  iSs*  Co. 

This  is  a collection  of  the  letters  which  Mr. 
John  W.  Forney,  editor  of  the  }*hiladtlphia 
I'rcss,  sent  home  to  his  paper  during  the  two 
years  of  his  absence  in  Europe  on  behalf  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition.  They  are  sketchy, 
bright,  and  gossipy — dealing  now  with  persons, 
again  with  pl.aces,  and  still  again  with  current 
events,  and  always  in  a sprightly  and  interest- 
ing way  ; but  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that 
their  mission  was  fulfilled  when  they  appeared 
in  the  journal  to  which  they  were  contributed. 
Letters  of  this  kind  must  possess  literary  mer- 
its of  a very  high  order  to  bear  perusal  long 
after  the  events  and  circumstances  which  sug- 
gested  them  have  become  stale,  and  Mr.  For- 
ney has  not  so  much  as  aimed  at  literary  ef- 
fect. He  wrote  curronte  calamo^  feeling  evi- 
dently th.it  the  product  would  be  read  in  the 
same  cursory  and  off-hand  way,  and  he  has 
undoubtedly  made  a mistake  in  attempting 
to  secure  permanence  for  literature  which  is 
essentially  transient  in  type. 

Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  (Ik>ston)  have  per- 
formed a genuine  act  of  benevolence  toward 
the  great  mass  of  non-moneyed  readers  in  is- 


suing cheap  " Centennial  Editions”  of  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  and  Tennyson.  Thccompleic 
poetical  works  of  each  of  these  popular  favtir- 
ites  arc  issued  in  a single  large  paper-bound 
volume,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
tastefully  illustrated,  the  price  being  only  one 
dollar.  Thus,  for  three  dollars,  one  may  pos- 
sess himself  of  a considerable  portion  of  what 
is  best,  most  cnjoj’able,  and  most  charartcris- 
tic  in  the  poetry  of  our  time.  The  same  pub- 
lishers are  issuing  a new  edition  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  works,  in  the  chaste  and 
elegant  **  Little  Classic”  style. 
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Mr.  .a.  H.  Hi:th,  one  of  two  fellow-travel- 
lers of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  who  accompanied 
him  from  the  beginning  of  his  (our,  and  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  is  writing  a life  of  the 
historian. 

Michelet’s  posthumous  works,  which  are 
to  be  edited  by  his  widow  ver)*  shortly,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  In  some  part  reviews  of  Comt- 
ist  philosophy. 

Newsfai'ERS  continue  to  multiply  even  in 
the  most  outlandish  localities.  We  hear  that 
“ Corea  has  started  a newspaper.”  It  is  styled 
“pious  and  official,  and  which  all  ought  to 
read.” 

Wk  are  promised  books  from  two  Royal 
authors.  One,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  is 
to  publish  the  diary  of  his  journey  to  Europe, 
and  Prince  Leopold,  who  is  to  issue  a volume 
of  travels  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France. 

The  oldest  of  all  newspapers  is  the  Pekin 
GautU,  which  is  over  looo  years  old.  It  is  a 
ten-page  paper,  with  a yellow  cover ; has  no 
stories,  no  *'  advts.,”  no  marriage  or  death  no- 
tices, no  editorials,  no  subscribers.  It  simply 
contains  the  official  notices  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Professor  Lassen,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced in  the  German  papers,  Germany  has 
lost  her  most  distinguished  Sanskrit  scholar. 
Lassen  was  by  birth  a Norwegian,  bom  at 
Bergen  in  1800,  but  he  was  never  looked  upon 
as  a foreigner  in  Germany.  He  spent  all  his 
life  at  Bonn,  as  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and 
was  really  the  true  founder  of  the  critical  and 
historical  school  of  Sanskrit  Philology  in 
Germany.  * 

The  General  Literature  Committee  of  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  have  in  course  of  preparation  a 
series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  life  in  the 
great  heathen  centres  visited  by  St.  Paul. 
Dean  Mcrivale  is  engaged  on  St.  Paul  at 
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Rome;  Prof.  Plumplrc  has  in  hand  Aniioch, 
Ephesus,  and  Tarsus  ; and  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Davies,  of  the  Charterhouse,  is  preparing  a 
TOlumc  on  Athens  and  Corinth  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostle. 

We  arc  sorr)*  to  have  to  announce  the  death 
at  his  residence,  the  Palazzo  Orsini,  Florence, 
of  Mr.  Lorimer  Graham,  the  United  States 
Consul-General  for  Italy,  well  known  and 
gratefully  remembered  by  most  literary  and 
artistic  visitants  to  Italy.  Mr.  Graham  was  a 
roan  of  great  talent  and  taste  ; and  as  a col- 
lector of  scarce  editions  of  poetry  and  of  MSS. 
he  had  some  celebrity.  Perhaps  no  man  of 
his  time  enjoyed  a wider  intercourse  with  the 
foremost  men  of  England  and  America. — 
Atkmaum. 

Another  attempt  is  being  made  to  trans- 
late the  Talmud.  Dr.  Sammter,  a well  known 
Rabbi  and  Talmudist,  has  in  the  press  a Ger- 
man translation  of  * Baba  Mezia,’  with  a com- 
mentary in  the  same  language.  It  is  to  be 
published  by  Benzian,  of,  Berlin,  in  ten  to 
twelve  parts,  large  folio.  The  original  text 
accompanies  the  translation.  The  volume, 
which  h.is  hitherto  been  published  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  is  the  first  (*  Berachoth’), 
and  no  more  has  been  issued  till  now. 

Col.  C.  Chaille  Lo.ng,  of  the  Egyptian 
SiafT,  has  in  the  press  an  account  of  expedi- 
tions made  by  him  into  Central  Africa  when 
under  the  command  of  Col.  C.  E.  Gordon. 
The  chief  expedition,  already  mentioned  in 
our  “Geographical  Notes,”  was  to  the  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  a residence  of  some 
time  with  King  Mtesa  a few  months  prior  to 
Mr.  H.  .M.  Stanley’s  arrival  there.  He  return- 
ed northward  by  the  Victoria  River  to  Mnooli, 
thus  connecting  and  identifying  it  with  the 
While  Nile.  On  this  journey,  which  had 
never  before  been  performed  by  a white  man, 
be  discovere'd  Lake  Ibrahim.  Col.  Long  also 
made  some  important  expeditions  west  of  the 
Bahrel  Abiad  (White  Nile),  in  the  countries  of 
Makraka  and  Mam^Niam. 

The  fame  of  the  * Nodes  Ambrosianx  ’ has 
declined  greatly  of  late  years.  So  much  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  topics  which  had 
only  a personal  or  local  and,  therefore,  tran- 
sient interest,  that  Timothy  Tickler  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  even  Christopher  North 
himself,  are  mere  names  to  this  generation. 
Mr.  Skelton  is  about  to  make  an  attempt  to 
rescue  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Am- 
brosial Nights  : 

“Myd«ifn,”he  say#,  **  has  been  to  compress  into  a 
kwglc  manageable  volume  whatever  is  permanent  and 
•Hajever  is  universal  in  the  Comedy  of  the  * Nodes  Am- 
The  * Noctes’  are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 


of  Comedy,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  seoAC,  and  their 
presentation  of  human  Ufe  is  as  keen,  as  broad,  and  as 
mellow  as  that  of  any  of  our  dramatists." 

And  again  : 

“ I have  tried,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  presenting  any 
dialogue  from  being  broken  into  mere  fragments,  to  pre- 
serve the  current  and  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The 
lacuna^  I suspect,  arc  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
but  on  the  whole  I do  not  feel  that  they  arc  likely  to  affect 
the  reader's  enjoyment,  or  that  they  ntar  the  general  ef- 
fect—the  tout-an-snmmat,  as  the  Shepherd  would  say— 
of  .an  almost  unique  piece  of  dramatic  humor." 

The  volume  will  be  entitled  "The  Comedy 
of  the ‘Nodes  Ambrosianx,*  by  Christopher 
North.” 
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Discovery  of  Hl’man  Bones.— While  some 
workmen  were  excavating,  some  time  ago,  in 
a quarry  of  Jurassic  limestone  near  Belfort, 
in  France,  they  discovered  an  opening  in  the 
hill,  which  it  was  found  led  to  a cave  of  larger 
dimensions.  On  entering  the  cavern,  its  floor 
was  discovered  covered  with  human  bones, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  cavern  had  once  been  used  as  a place  of 
sepulture.  Polished  flint  weapons,  ornaments, 
and  other  articles  were  found,  including  seve- 
ral beautiful  vases,  and  a mat  of  rushes.  The 
authorities  of  Belfort  at  once  took  possession 
of  the  cavern  in  the  interest  of  science,  and 
delegated  M.  Felix  Voulot,  .an  archxologist  of 
renown,  to  examine  the  cavern  and  its  con- 
tents. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  arc  re- 
mains of  the  polished  stone  age,  and  some  are 
sanguine  that  further  research  will  bring  to 
light  relics  of  a much  older  period.  One  wri- 
ter in  the  Kn>ue  Scientijique  hopes  to  find  re- 
mains belonging  not  only  to  the  Tertiaiy',  but 
even  to  ihe  Cretaceous  period.  This  cavern 
is  situated  in  a bed  of  one  of  the  lower  strata 
of  the  Jurassic  period,  ” on  the  exact  limit  of 
the  shore  of  the  ancient  Jurassic  sea.” 

A Musical  Invention. — A rather  numerous 
company  met  recently  at  the  house  of  M.  Fred- 
eric Kasincr,  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  (says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Tinus)  to 
witness  his  experiments  with  a strange  inven- 
tion of  his  which  he  calls  the  **  Pyrophone.” 
The  pyrophone,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  in- 
strument which  produces  sounds  by  means  of 
gas-jets.  It  had  long  been  known  that  flames 
emit  sounds,  and  M.  Kastner  himself  had 
tried  experiments  in  London;  but  yesterday  the 
special  public  found  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  almost  complete  instrument  com- 
posed of  a series  of  glass  tubes  similar  to  or’ 
gan*pipcs,  of  diflferent  lengths  and  dimensions, 
in  which  gas-jets  were  burning,  and  which 
played  some  very  powerful  and  very  moving 
iHotraiux.  The  difficulty  of  the  invention  con- 
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sisied,of  course,  in  regularising  the  jets.  The 
ihcorj'  is  this : When  an  isolated  gas-jet  pro- 
duces a sound,  you  have  only  to  bring  an- 
other similar  jet  near  it  to  make  the  sound 
cease.  M.  Kastner,  then,  has  invented  acon- 
irivance  which  opens  and  shuts  like  the  fin- 
gers of  a hand  of  which  each  one  should  allow 
a jet  to  escape.  When  the  fingers  are  extend- 
ed the  sound  is  produced  ; when  they  arc  clos- 
ed or  approached  to  each  other  the  sound 
ceases.  He  next  regulated  the  force  of  the 
sound  by  the  dimensions  of  the  tubes,  and  by 
the  height  at  which  the  jets  were  placed  In 
the  tubes.  The  contrivance  corresponds  to 
the  keyboard  of  a piano,  and  you  are  deeply 
moved  at  hearing  those  jets  sing  with  extra- 
ordinary power,  purity,  and  correctness.  The 
audience  was  stilt  more  astounded  at  suddenly 
hearing  the  gaseliers  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  set  in  motion  by  invisible  elec- 
tric wires,  execute  “God  save  the  Queen”  in 
sonorous  and  penetrating  tones.  The  inven- 
tion is  still  in  a rudimentary  state. 

New  Discovery  in  Agriculture. — The 
curious  discovery  is  announced  by  Professor 
P.  H.  Wilson,  of  Washington  University, 
Raltiinorc,  that  minutely  pulverized  silica  is 
taken  up  in  a free  state  by  plants  from  the 
soil,  and  that  such  silica  is  assimilated  with- 
out chemical  or  other  change.  The  experi- 
ment consisted  in  fertilising  a field  of  wheat 
with  the  infusorial  earth  found  near  Rich- 
mond. V'irginia.  This  earth,  it  is  well 
known,  consists  of  the  shells  of  microscopic 
marine  insects,  known  as  diatoms,  wltich 
under  strung  magnifying  powers  reveal  many 
beautiful  forms  that  have  been  resolved, 
classified,  and  named.  After  the  w’heat  was 
grown,  Professor  Wilson  treated  the  straw 
with  nitric  acid,  subjected  the  remains  to 
microscopic  test,  and  found  therein  the  same 
kinds  of  shells,  ordiatoms,  that  arc  present  in 
the  Richmond  earth,  except  that  the  larger- 
sized  shells  were  absent ; showing  that  only 
silica  particles  below  a certain  degree  of  fine- 
ness can  ascend  the  sap  pores  of  the  plant. 
This  discovery  opens  up  a new  line  of  re- 
se.irch  in  agricultural  investigation  from 
which  important  results  and  much  additional 
knowledge  may  accrue. 

Return  of  the  “Challenger*’  E.xi'edi. 
TioN. — The  Challenger  has  returned  from  her 
three  years'  voyage  round  the  world,  laden 
with  specimens  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
samples  of  the  sea  bottom  from  many  lati- 
tudes, and  with  observations  and  theories,  all 
of  which,  when  sifted  and  classified,  will  be 
taken  into  the  service  of  physical  science  and 
of  natural  history.  Two  hundred  eases  of 
specimens,  in  addition  to  the  prodigious  heap 


previously  sent  home  and  stored  in  the  cellars 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  imply  aa 
amount  of  work  yet  to  be  done  in  description 
and  classification  which  seems  overwbelmiojt. 
It  may  be  that  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
will  find  this  harder  work  than  the  work  of 
collection  was  amid  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
weather.  Hut  not  until  it  has  been  done  can 
the  results  of  the  voyage  be  satisfactorily 
known.  A popular  account  of  the  memorable 
cruise  will  in  all  probability  be  published  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  year  ; and  some 
years  hence  the  scientific  account  of  the 
voyage,  with  its  discoveries,  its  facts,  and 
conclusions,  will  appear  in  a goodly  series  of 
quarto  volumes  with  appropriate  illustrations. 

A Curious  Phf.nomf.non, — An  account  of 
another  curious  fact  is  published  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Americau  Journal  of  Sciatet, 

“ Several  years  ago,”  remarks  the  writer, 
“ after  spending  a portion  of  the  day  in  ex- 
perimenting with  phosphurcited  hydrogen, 
prepared  from  phosphorus  and  solution  of 
potash,  on  retiring*  to  bed  I found  ray  body 
quite  luminous,  with  a glow  like  that  of 
phosphorus  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Either 
some  of  the  gas  having  escaped  combustion, 
or  the  product  of  its  burning,  must  harve  been 
absorbed  into  the  system,  and  the  phosphorus 
afterwards  separated  at  the  surface  have  there 
undergone  slow  combustion.  I was  conscious 
of  no  feeling  that  could  be  attributed  to  it.  nor 
w.as  my  health  apparently  in  any  way  affected 
by  it. 

Discovf.riks  at  Ro.me. — Galignani  states 
that  the  works  undertaken  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Strada  Nazionale  at  Rome  have 
brought  to  light  some  interesting  discoveries. 
An  edifice  of  the  second  centuni’,  partly  de- 
stroyed for  the  construction  of  the  Baths  of 
Constantine,  has  been  brought  to  light.  It 
consists  of  the  half  of  a habitation,  containing 
bath-rooms  and  the  viridariutn,  of  grove.  The 
ruins  comprise  two  basins  or  baths,  of  elegant 
build,  lined  with  marble  .and  ornamented  with 
niches,  an  ambularium^  or  avenue  bordered 
with  trees,  as  well  as  a portico,  the  sides  of 
which  arc  also  disposed  in  nymphi-e.  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  is  adorned  with  pilas- 
ters in  colored  mosaic,  and  carved  stone 
foli.ige  in  the  panels  between  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  was  found  a sort  of  spout, 
having  on  it  the  name  of  “ Avidus  Quietus.” 
of  whom  some  relics  were  found  near  the 
Church  of  San  Antonio.  The  city  has  taken 
measures  to  preserve  these  precious  remains 
in  situ. 

Alcoholic  and  Nox-Ai.couolic  Stimu- 
lants.— At  the  present  time,  scientific  opinion 
is  divided  as  to  whether  stimulants  are  to  be 
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properly  classed  as  foods  or  not.  In  this  re- 
gard the  much  larger  scries  of  stimulants  de- 
nominated alcoholic  is  tiiat  alone  which  is 
generally  alluded  to.  Asyct,  the  food  value  of 
alcoholic  fluids  is  by  no  means  exhaustively 
dcienoined,  and  although  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  important  part  played  by 
alcoholic  fluids  in  the  process  of  nutrition 
most  be  sooner  or  later  generally  admitted, 
still  the  food  value  attributed  to  the  so-called 
Qon-alcobolic  stimulants,  lea,  coflee,  and 
cocoa,  has  been  frequently  overrated.  With- 
out attributing  to  eaeff  of  these  articles  the 
power  of  injury  which  the  ignorant  and  exccs- 
si?c  use  of  the  first  two  indubitably  entails,  if 
from  no  other  point  of  view  than  that  a larger 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
cocoa  in  these  chapters,  it  must  be  recorded 
in  ^vor  of  that  article,  that  no  evidence  at 
present  exists  of  its  having  caused  nerv'ous 
irriubility,  and  deterioration  of  tissue  conse- 
quent upon  that  state,  which  have  followed  as 
cenatniy  upon  the  misuse  of  tea  as  upon  that 
of  opium  or  ardent  spirits. — XoUs  on  Food  and 
iif  by  C.  Ovrremi  Drtwry,  Af.D. 

FtowER  Colors. — The  London  and  Provin- 
not  lUustraUd  Xeiospapfr  says:  One  would 
hardly  think  that  the  fragrant  violet  and  the 
bri^t-coiored  iris  would  ever  be  utilised  in 
commerce,  but  it  seems  that  an  Italian 
ebnnist  has  just  found  out  that  they  may  be  put 
to  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  gladdening 
the  ere  and  refreshing  the  nose.  They  yield, 
it  appears,  a very  fine  blue  color,  and  this  is 
M sensiiivc  to  exterior  inducnces,  as  to  ren- 
der it  of  considerable  value  to  the  analytical 
chemist.  Most  people  know  that  one  of  the 
test  and  most  delicate  tests  employed  by 
chemists  to  ascertain  whether  a solution  is 
acid  or  not  is  to  dip  into  it  a piece  of  blue 
litmus  paper,  which  at  once  reddens  if  the 
least  trace  of  acidity  exists.  In  like  manner 
ihe  reddened  litmus  paper  may  be  employed 
in  searching  for  alkalies,  for  the  paper  returns 
to  a blue  tint  on  corning  in  contact  with 
'bese.  The  coloring  principle  of  the  violet 
iris  is  found  to  be  more  delicate  still  than 
iitmos,  and  for  tliis  reason  we  may  expect 
to  see  phyllocyanin — for  so  the  new 
^or  is  called — Introduced  into  all  our  labora- 
tories. 

' RADioMrrERS. — Mr.  Crookes  and  his  radi- 
<»actcrs  with  their  remarkable  movements 
continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  scientific 
taenthroughout  Europe.  Professor  Wartmann 
of  Geneva,  in  a series  of  experiments,  has 
discovered  that  the  motion  of  the  vanes  of  the 
;tile  mill  can  be  made  to  spin  direct  or  in- 
^se  at  pleasure,  or  can  be  entirely  neutral- 
»d.  In  the  latter  case,  the  rays  of  two  lamps 


at  unequal  distances  arc  concentrated  on  the 
vanes,  and  it  is  by  the  dificrence  of  distance 
that  the  effect  is  produced.  From  the  general 
result  of  his  experiments,  Professor  Wartmann 
is  led  to  agree  with  Professor  Osborne  Rey- 
nolds of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  that  the 
movement  of  the  whirligig  is  occasioned  by 
the  dilatation  of  gas  (or  air)  under  very  low 
pressure,  and  that  radiation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a perfect 
vacuum.  There  is  always  a small  quantity  of 
air  left  in  the  glass  apparatus  in  which  the 
whirligig  spins;  and  the  warmth  from  the 
light  placed  near  the  glass  affects  this  residual 
air,  and  occasions  the  rotation.  Professor 
Challis  of  Cambridge,  in  accounting  for  the 
phenomenon,  says  there  is  “a  decrement  of 
ethereal  density  from  the  dark  towards  the 
bright  surface  (of  the  vane),  and  the  atoms, 
being  immersed  in  this  variation  of  density, 
will  be  urged  as  if  the  vane  were  pushed 
on  the  black  surface.”  With  these  explana- 
tions in  mind,  Mr.  Crookes  and  other  experi- 
mentalists will  now  be  able  to  proceed  on 
new  lines  of  discovery. 

Cinchona  Ccltivation.— The  progress  of 
the  cinchona  plantations  in  India  has  been 
such  that,  as  wc  learn  from  a paper  read  to 
the  Society  of  .Vris  by  Mr,  Markham,  they 
now  yield  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  bark  a year,  with  a4cndcncy  to  in- 
crease. The  advantage  of  culii\ation  over 
the  crop  of  wild  bark  formerly  collected  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  is  therefore  most 
strikingly  demonstrated  ; and  Mr.  Markham 
now  advocates  a similar  experiment  with  the 
caoutchouc  or  india-rubber  tree.  The  demand 
for  india-rubber  increases  ever)'  year,  and  the 
supply — a wild  one— diminishes.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  measures  already 
taken  to  establish  plantations  of  caoutchouc 
in  the  hot  and  moist  hill-districts  of  India,  will 
be  persevered  with  until  a sufficient  quantity 
shall  be  grown,  and  the  quality  improved. 
The  best  kind  of  caoutchouc  grows  in  South- 
America. 

VARIETIES. 

Bl.\ck\vooi>  os  MACAUI.AY.  — Putchjcood, 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  reviews  Macau- 
lay’s life  with  a feeling  thoroughly  appreciative 
and  generous.  The  review  concludes  thus: — 
He  liked  the  pretty  hpiise  he  was  at  last  per- 
suaded to  bestow  upon  himself,  and  he  liked 
his  title,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  family  love 
which  had  been  his  highest  object  through  all 
his  life.  His  latter  years,  however,  were  full 
of  suffering,  and  his  last  days  were  clouded 
by  unnecessary  alarms  about  losing  his  sister, 
to  whom  it  liad  become  necessary  to  join  her 
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husband  in  India.  “The  fear  of  ill  exceeds 
the  ill  we  fear;”  had  Macaulay  but  known  it, 
he  might  have  been  spared  that  last  heaviness. 
It  was  he  who  left  her,  not  she  who  left  him, 
after  all.  He  died  in  his  library  characteris- 
tically, with  a book  before  him,  in  the  favorite 
altitude  most  familiar  to  him  all  his  life,  hav- 
ing won  almost  evcrj'ihing  a man  could  wish 
to  win  in  this  world.  The  end  is  sad,  as 
almost  all  ends  are.  What  it  would  be  to 
have  the  power  of  cutting  olT  that  last  chap- 
ter, and  setting  somehow,  as  the  sun  does,  in 
full  light,  without  the  appendix  of  those  wan- 
ing days  and  this  period  of  death  in  life  ! Ma- 
caulay’s life,  however,  had  been  mildly  happy 
during  these  almost  sixty  years  of  his — and 
wonderfully  prosperous,  as  it  was  laborious, 
and  honest,  and  straightfonvard.  We  should 
not  feel  ourselves  justihed  in  giving  to  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  the  rare  title  of  genius. 
Rut  few  have  equalled  those  brilliant  and 
splendid  gifts  of  nature  ; and  none  ever  culti- 
vated (hem  more  assiduously,  or  used  them 
with  more  cfTcci.  He  was  not  great  as  a man, 
though  his  character  has  gained,  by  all  the 
revelations  of  family  affection  contained  in 
this  book,  a new  and  deeper  interest  for  the 
million  of  his  readers  who  knew  nothing 
of  this  best  part  of  him;  but  he  was  a great 
writer,  justly  deserving  of  the  highest  place  in 
that  literature  >\,hich  comes  next  after  the  in- 
spired rank.  At  variance  with  almost  all  his 
opinions,  disliking  where  he  adored,  opposing 
where  he  supported,  his  political  adversary, 
out  of  reach  of  all  those  special  influences 
which  form  friendship,  Maga  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  a generous  pleasure  in  dropping 
such  dowers  as  are  to  be  g.ithcred  on  her 
northern  heights,  upon  Macaulay’s  grave. 

A Lady  on  Ladies. — Women  have  their 
own  place  both  in  nature  and  society  ; a place 
beautiful,  important,  ennobling,  and  delight- 
ful, if  they  would  but  think  so,  if  they  would 
but  care  to  make  it  so.  But  with  the  curse 
of  discontent  resting  on  them  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  prefer  to  spoil  the  work  of  men 
rather  than  to  try  and  perfect  their  own.  Say, 
of  their  own  special  work,  what  is  perfected 
to  such  a high  degree  of  excellence  as  \var- 
rants  their  leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself 
while  they  go  to  manipulate  something  else? 
The  servant  question  in  all  its  branches  an- 
noys and  harasses  every  one  ; but  this,  essen- 
tially a woman’s  question,  a circumstance  of 
that  part  of  life  which  is  organized,  adminis- 
tered, and  for  the  larger  proportion  fulfilled 
by  women,  is  confessedly  in  a state  of  chaos 
and  disorder,  paralleled  by  none  other  of  our 
social  arrangements.  The  extravagance  of 
living,  of  dress,  of  appointments,  which  is  one 
part  of  the  servant  disorder — because  maids. 


being  women,  will  trick  themselves  out  in 
finery  to  attract  as  much  admiration  as  their 
mistresses;  and  men,  being  animals,  will 
gorge  where  their  masters  feast — whence  do 
these  come  save  from  women,  rulers  of  so- 
ciety, regulators  of  modes  and  fashions  as 
they  are?  Do  the  husbands  order  the  dinners 
or  decide  on  the  length  of  the  train,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  dress?  If  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land  chose  that  the  rule  of  life  should  be  one 
of  noble  simplicity,  beautiful,  artistic,  full  of 
meaning  and  delight,  the  false  ornament  and 
meretricious  excess  which  we  are  o\'er- 
weighted  now  would  fall  from  us,  and  (he 
servant  question  among  others  would  get 
itself  put  straight.  It  is  a matter  of  fashion, 
not  necessity,  and  the  m^>t  <Tordre  comes  from 
above.  But  where  is  the  spirit  of  organiza- 
tion, the  resolution  to  meet  difliculties,  (he 
courage  of  self-control,  through  which  ^one 
great  movements  arc  made  and  great  reforms 
led  ? The  women  who  want  to  influence  the 
councils  of  the  empire,  to  have  a voice  in  the 
making  of  laws  which  arc  to  touch  and  re- 
concile contending  interests,  to  help  in  the 
elucidation  of  difficult  points,  the  administra- 
tion of  doubtful  eases,  see  the  servants  stand- 
ing in  a disorganized  mob  at  the  gates  of  the 
social  temple,  and  arc  unable  to  suggest  any- 
thing whereby  they  may  be  reduced  to  order 
and  content.  But  at  the  same  time  the  wo- 
men who  complain  of  their  own  stunted  lives,  1 
and  who  demand  leave  to  share  the  lives  and 
privileges  of  men,  deny  the  right  of  their 
maids  to  live  up  to  a higher  standard  so  far 
as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  and  hold 
the  faith  that  service  should  mean  practically 
servitude. — Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  in  the  Belgrtii'io 
Ma^azino. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  — We  are 
Seven. — When  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
were  at  work  on  the  “ Lyrical  Ballads,”  Words- 
worth one  day,  being  at  Nether  Stowey,  pro- 
duced the  poem  known  as  “ We  are  Seven,” 
all  but  the  first  stanza,  in  a little  wood  near 
by.  It  was  based  on  actual  talk  with  a child 
met  when  he  had  visited  Goodrich  Castle 
some  years  before,  the  dialogue  yielding  fit 
matter  for  a poem,  since  it  involved  sugges- 
tion of  the  natural  instinct  of  immortality. 
When  Wordsworth  repeated  what  he  had 
murmured  out  to  himself  in  the  open  air  (the 
manner  of  producing  nine  tenths  of  his  poemsX 
and  it  was  written  down,  he  said  that  it  wanted 
an  opening  verse,  and  he  should  sit  down  to 
tea  more  comfortably  if  that  were  supplied. 

“ I'll  give  it  you,’*  said  Coleridge,  and  gave  at 
once  the  first  stanza,  which — as  addressed  to 
a friend,  James  Tobin,  with  whom  they  were 
on  terms  of  playful  friendship — he  began  *'  A 
little  child,  dear  brother  Jim.*'— Ch/rc/Tx  /j- 
brary  of  English'JJUrature. 
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CONDENSED  CLASSICS. 

Prepared  by  EOSSITEE  JOHNSON,  Editor  of  "Little  Claasics." 
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‘To-morrow,’  exclaims  Mr,  Phoebus 
to  Lothair,  ‘ to-morrow  the  critics  will 
commence.  You  know  who  the  critics 
are.  The  men  who  have  failed  in  lite- 
rature and  art.'  This  is  certainly  not 
true  of  the  literary  critics  of  our  time, 
who  comprise  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  most  successful  authors,  e.g.,  Scott, 
Southey,  Moore,  Hallam,  Sydney  Smith, 
Gifford,  Brougham,  Milman,  Lockhart, 
Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Houghton,  Mill, 
Carlyle,  Froude,  Macaulay,  Lytton. 
Moreover,  success  in  criticism,  like  that 
of  Jeffrey  or  Sainte-Beuve,  is  success  in 
literature ; but  one  of  these,  Sainte- 


* I.  C.il.  Sainte-Btuvt.  Sa  Vie  et  sts  CEuvres. 
Par  le  Vtc.  D'Haussonville,  D£pul£  it 
I'Assemblfcc  Nationale.  (M.  L.)  Paris, 
i5T5. 

2.  Souvenirs  et  IndiscrBiom.  Le  Diner  du 
VendreJi-StiitU.  Par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve, 
dc  I’.ycad6tnie  franjaise.  Publics  par  son 
dernier  Sccritaire.  Paris,  187a. 
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Beuve,  might  be  cited  as  giving  the 
semblance  of  plausibility  to  the  paradox  ; 
for,  if  he  did  not  actually  fail  in  litera- 
ture, his  reputation  derives  comparative- 
ly little  lustre  from  his  original  compo- 
sitions in  prose  or  verse.  The  ‘ Cause- 
ries  du  Lundi  ’ have  thrown  ‘ Joseph 
Delorme  ’ and  ‘ Voluptd  ’ into  the 
shade,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  as  a critic 
that  we  feel  bound  to  reconsider  his 
claim  to  the  high  place  amongst  the 
classics  of  his  tongue  which  the  general 
voice  of  his  countrymen  has  gradually 
and  reluctantly,  compulsively  rather  than 
impulsively,  assigned  to  him. 

‘ To  praise  the  talent  of  Sainte-Beuve,’ 
observes  a far  from  partial  biographer, 

‘ would  be  a superfluous  work : public 
opinion  has  slowly  got  accustomed  to 
consider  him  as  the  first  critic  of  our 
time,  and  my  modest  suffrage  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  him  in  that  rank.’ 
His  influence  and  renown  in  that  capa- 
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city  have  not  been  confined  to  Fiance. 
Without  going  quite  so  far  as  Mr. 
Matthew  .Arnold,  a bold  and  original 
thinker, who  terms  him  ‘the  finest  criti- 
cal spirit  of  our  time,’  we  readily  admit 
that  we,  in  England,  rarely  undertake  a 
subject,  falling  within  the  department  of 
letters,  that  has  attained  to  European 
interest  within  the  last  forty  years,  with- 
out first  turning  to  see  what  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  said  about  it.  Nor  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  whatever 
the  e.xtent  of  our  prior  knowledge,  have 
we  failed  to  meet  with  something  useful 
or  valuable,  if  only  a trait  of  character, 
an  anecdote,  an  illustration,  or  haply 
the  key  to  an  unknown  or  neglected 
train  of  thought.  .At  the  same  time  tve 
have  been  repeatedly  struck  by  the  want 
of  breadth  and  elevation  of  view,  as  well 
as  by  the  entire  absence  of  settled  con- 
victions that  led  him  into  so  many  start- 
ling inconsistencies  ; that  caused  him  to 
be  more  admired  than  esteemed  by  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  compeers  and  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  Academy. 

‘ I was  once,'  relates  M.  dTIaiissonville,  ‘ ac- 
cidentally present  at  an  animated  discussion 
between  persons  who  were  comparing  Sainte- 
Beuve  with  Mirimec  from  the  point  of  view  of 
moral  value.  The  controversy  was  warm ; 
some  stood  out  for  Mferimic,  others  for  Saintc- 
Bcuve.  All  of  a sudden  one  of  the  company 
who  had  hitherto,  contrary  to  his  habits,  pre- 
served a deep  silence,  exclaimed,  as  he  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  : " Do  you  know 
the  veritable  superiority  of  M6rim6e  over 
Sainte-Beuve  ? 1 will  tell  you.  Mferim^e  is  a 
gentleman  ; Sainte-Beuve  is  not.”  (Mitim/t 
fit  gentilhomme  ; Sainte-Beuxie  n ett pas gentil- 
ham  me. ) ’ 

‘ I should  never,’  adds  M.  d’Hausson- 
ville,  ‘ have  dared  to  translate  my 
thoughts  under  so  aristocratic  a form  if 
I had  not  heard  this  judgment  fall  from 
the  mouth  of  M.  Cousin.'  But  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  M.  Cousin  were  declared 
rivals,  almost  open  enemies,  and  we 
should  say  that  Merim^e’s  superiority 
was  conventional  rather  than  moral ; 
that  it  lay  more  in  birth,  breeding  and 
manners,  than  in  mind.  This  probably 
is  all  M.  Cousin  meant ; for  a man  may 
be  what  we  understand  by  ‘ gentleman  ’ 
without  being  gentilhomme  in  France. 

This  very  conflict  of  opinion  touching 
Sainte-Beuve  makes  him  a moral  problem 
to  be  solved,  an  intellectual  anomaly  to 
be  investigated,  a psychological  phenome- 


non to  be  classified,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  consider  him  and  his  works 
in  all  their  bearings  without  reserve, 
which,  when  we  risked  a review  of  them 
(January,  1866)  in  his  lifedme,  we  con- 
fessedly were  not.  We  then  owned  with 
regret  that  the  required  fulness  of  detail 
was  wanting  ; that  we  were  compelled 
to  grope  in  semi-darkness,  where  our 
successors  or  ourselves  might  live  to 
walk  in  full  sunlight.  There  is  no  lon- 
ger room  for  such  regret ; the  full  sun- 
light has  broken  upon  us ; the  most 
trustworthy  materials  were  poured  out 
with  une.xampled  profusion  so  soon  as 
the  seal  of  secrecy  was  broken  and  the 
restraints  of  private  confidence  were 
removed  by  his  death.  We  have  now  an 
autobiography  concise  but  complete  as 
to  dates  and  facts,  a long  autobiographi- 
cal letter,  a volume  of  reminiscences  en- 
titled ‘ Souvenirs  et  Indiscretions  ’ by 
a private  secretary  ; and  (above  all)  the 
‘ Life  and  Works,’  by  the  Vicomte 
d’Haussonville ; a biography  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  information,  illustration,  or  apprecia- 
tion. It  IS  Sainte-Beuve  drawn  from 
close  observation  and  study,  and  judged 
as  well  by  his  personal  qualities  as  by 
his  works.  Corrected  editions  of  his 
principal  writings,  with  notes  by  himself 
or  his  secretary,  have  been  multiplied 
since  his  death,  and  it  is  an  additional 
reason  for  the  resumption  of  our  task 
that  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
p.xssages  of  his  career  occurred  w-ithin  a 
few  years  of  its  end.  To  save  the  trouble 
of  reference,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate 
the  details  of  his  birth,  education,  early 
youth,  and  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  a 
calling  till  his  destination  became  irrevo- 
cably fixed. 

Charles  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve  was 
bom  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1804, 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  His  father  was 
an  employ^  in  the  department  of  taxes ; 
the  mother,  of  a respectable  family 
in  the  same  town  who  delayed  their 
union  till  he  was  named  comptrol- 
ler. This  event  did  not  come  to  pass  till 
he  was  fifty-two,  and  slje  past  forty.  He 
died  within  a few  months  of  the  mar- 
riage, leaving  her  with  child  of  Charles 
.Augustin,  who,  although  he  never  saw 
the  paternal  face  or  heard  the  paternal 
voice,  was  still  thought  to  have  been  in- 
debted more  for  his  distinctive  tenden- 
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cies  to  the  father  than  to  the  mother, 
who  watchetLovcr  him  from  infancy  and 
was  domesticated  with  him  till  her  death 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  He 
seems  to  have  shared  and  encouraged 
this  theory ; for  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
celebrate  mothers,  when  Victor  Hugo  and 
Lamartine  were  emulously  eloquent  about 
tktirSy  the  combined  inspiration  of  filial 
giatitude  and  example  could  only  extort 
from  Sainte-Beuve  a meagre  and  solitary 
tribute  to  his.  Coupling  her  with  an  old 
aunt  whom  he  had  just  seen  laid  in  her 
coffin,  he  e.xclaims : 

'E!le  m’aimait  pouriant — et  ma  m6re  aussi 
m'aime. 

El  rca  mere  \ son  tour  mourra.’ 

This  contrasts  strangely  with  the  lines 
in  which  he  refers  to  his  father  : 

' Mon  pHe  ainsi  sentait.  Si,  n£  dans  sa  mort 
mSme, 

Ma  mimoicc  n’eut  pas  son  image  supreme, 
II  m'alaissi  du  moins  son  amc  et  son  esprit, 
Et  son  gout  lout  enlier,  4 chaque  marge  fecrit.’ 

The  father  was  a man  of  cultivated 
taste  and  (for  his  means)  a liberal  pur- 
chaser of  books ; two  or  three  of  which 
he  left  covered  with  marginal  notes, 
showing  discrimination  and  research.  His 
memory  reflected  honor  on  his  descend- 
ant, and  he  was  no  longer  present  in  the 
flesh  with-  those  outward  and  visible 
marks  of  straitened  circumstances  which 
are  trying  to  fastidiousness  or  wounding 
to  selWove.  The  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  simply  a warm  - hearted, 
homely,  affectionate  creature,  who  was 
hard  pressed  to  provide  for  his  material 
wants.  ‘ He  is  always  without  socks,' 
was  her  recorded  exclamation  to  a fe- 
male friend.  .As  he  grew  to  man’s  estate, 
she  was  sorely  disquieted  by  his  more 
ambitious  yearnings.  She  regarded  lite- 
rature as  a ])recarious  and  unprofitable 
trade,  and  never  felt  confident  of  his 
position  till  he  was  elected  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Instead  of  consulting  her,  as 
.Moliere  consulted  his  old  woman,  he  was 
wont  to  treat  superciliously  any  opinion 
she  ventured  to  express  on  topics  not 
lying  within  her  peculiar  province  as 
housekeeper. 

In  more  than  one  official  document,  his 
father  is  inscribed  as  de  Sainte-Beuve, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  noble  pre- 
fix was  otherwise  adopted  by  him ; it 
was  clearly  never  used  by  the  mother, 


and  Sainte-Beuve,  although  naturally 
anxious  to  prove  a connection  with  the' 
Doctor  Jacques  de  Sainte-Beuve  who 
figures  in  his  ‘ Tort  Royal,’  failed  in  car- 
rying his  pedigree  higher  up  than  his 
grandLather,  a comptroller  of  taxes  at 
Aix.  He  therefore  took  his  part  bravely, 
and  openly  repudiated  the  pretension  he 
was  unable  to  make  good.  ‘ Not  being 
noble,’  he  wri'es,  ‘ 1 did  not  choose  to 
give  myteif  the  air  of  being  so.’  Just  so 
Beranger  : 

‘ He  quo!  1 J'.apprcnds  quo  Ton  critique 
Le  de  qiii  pricide  men  nom. 

Etes-wous  de  noblesse  antique  ? 

Moi,  noble?  Uli  I vraiment,  messieurs,  non. 

« • * • * 


To  adopt  Saintc-Beuve’s  own  account 
in  his  .Autobiography  : — 

‘ My  mother  without  fortune,  and  a sister  of 
my  father,  who  joined  her,  brought  me  up.  I 
followed  my  studies  at  the  pension  of  M. 
Bleriol,  at  Boulogne.  I had  terminated  the 
entire  course,  including  my  rhetoric,  at  thirteen 
and  a-half.  But  I well  knew  all  that  was  want- 
ing in  me,  and  I desired  my  mother  to  send  me 
to  Paris,  although  this  was  a great  sacrifice  on 
account  of  her  small  means. 

■ I came  to  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  Septem- 
ber, 1818,  and  since  this  time,  saving  rare  ab- 
sences, I have  never  ceased  to  inhabit  it.  I 
was  put  to  board  with  M.  Landry,  Rue  de  la 
Cerisaie.  M,  Landry,  formerly  professor  of 
Louls-le-Grand,  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher, was  a freethinker.  1 dined  at  his  t.able, 
and  met  at  it  from  the  first  hisfavorile  friends, 
the  academician  Picard  amongst  others.  I 
was  treated  as  a big  boy,  as  a little  man.’ 

During  his  first  year  at  this  boarding 
house  he  was  a student  at  the  College 
Charlemagne,  where  he  gained  the  first 
prize  for  history : during  the  second,  he 
completed  his  second  course  of  rheto- 
ric at  the  College  Bourbon,  where  he 
gained  the  first  prize  for  Latin  verse. 

' But  I was  already  emancipated.  In  doing 
my  philosophy  under  M.  Damiron,  I hardly  be- 
lieved in  it.  Enjoying  full  liberty  at  my  pen- 
sion, because  I did  not  abuse  it,  I went  every 
evening  to  the  Ath£n£e,  Rue  de  Valois,  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  from  seven  to  eight,  to  follow  the 
courses  of  physiology,  chemistn',  and  nat- 
ural history,  of  MM.  M.agendie,  Robiquet,  de 
Blainville,  and  hear  literary  lectures,  &c.  I 
was  there  presented  to  M.  de  Tracy.  I had  a 
decided  taste  for  the  study  of  medicine.  My 
mother  came  then  to  settle  in  Paris,  and,  lodg- 
ing with  her,  I followed  the  course  of  the 
School  (of  Medicine).’ 

This  was  in  June,  1823.  Besides  at- 
tending medical  lectures,  he  (in  English 


Je  suis  vilain,  et  tris-vilain.’ 
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phrase)  walked  the  hospitals  for  nearly 
three  years ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  anatomical  studies  strengthened, 
if  they  did  not  found  or  form,  the  marked 
leaning  towards  materialism  which  he 
subsequently  avowed.  ‘ I began  frankly 
and  bluntly  by  the  most  advanced  eigh- 
teenth century,  by  Tracy,  Daunon, 
Lamarck,  and  the  physiology ; there  is 
my  veritable  ground  {fonds)’  It  was 
said  of  Tracy  that  he  blushed  to  believe, 
and  cared  only  to  know  ; and  the  apos- 
trophe placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  old 
savant  by  M.  Octave  Feuillet,|in  ‘ Re- 
demption ’)  breathed  the  true  spirit  of 
the  school : ‘ How  should  I help  believ- 
ing in  the  immortal  soul } I have  touch- 
ed it  with  my  finger.’  We  agree  with 
M.  d’Haussonville,  that  it  was  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  a disposition  like 
Sainte-Beuve’s  should  be  warped  by 
such  pursuits.  ‘ One  must  have  the 
soul  and  the  intellect  singularly  inclined 
to  spiritualism  not  to  feel  an  involuntary 
trouble  in  presence  of  the  mysterious 
phenomena  that  physiological  science 
reveals  to  our  researches.  When  we  see, 
palpitating  under  the  dissecting-knife, 
the  organs  in  which  life  appears  to  be 
concentrated,  we  may  sometimes  be 
tempted  to  forget  that  the  principle  and 
the  source  of  life  are  elsewhere.’  There 
is  ample  proof,  however,  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  too  much  spiritualism  or 
poetry  in  his  nature  to  adopt  implicitly 
the  hard  cold  doctrine  of  the  Tracy 
school.  At  the  Landry  boarding-house 
he  had  formed  a life-long  friendship  with 
Eusiache  Barbe,  afterwards  the  AbbtS 
Barbe,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  unin- 
terrupted correspondence  of  the  most 
confidential  kind,  exhibiting  all  the  os- 
cillations of  his  mind  on  religious  sub- 
jects. In  a letter  to  this  friend,  about 
the  time  when  he  spoke  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  his  fonds,  he  writes  ; — ‘ You 
tell  me  that  the  Government  is  a power 
exercised  by  Ministers,  which  is  very 
true ; and  you  add.  Power  emanatin,?' 
from  God  alone.  Undoubtedly  this 
power  comes  from  God  in  the  sense 
that  all  comes  from  Him,  and  that 
He  is  the  source  of  all ; but  I believe  ’ 
— and  he  then  proceeds  to  show  why  he 
does  not  believe  in  Right  Divine. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  mental 
struggle  between  faith  and  reason,  was 
another  intimately  connected  with  it — 


whether  he  should  adopt  medicine  or 
literature  as  a profession.  In  1827, 
Dubois,  the  professor  under  whom  he 
had  studied  at  the  College  Charlemagne, 
founded  the  ‘Globe,’  invited  him  to 
become  a contributor,  and  took  consid- 
erable pains  to  train  him  as  a journalist. 
‘ He  tried  me  with  a number  of  small 
articles.  They  are  signed  S.  B.,  and  it 
is  easy  for  any  biographer  to  follow  ray 
tentative  beginnings  One  day,  Dubois 
said  to  me,  “ Now  you  know  how  to  write, 
and  you  can  go  alone.”  ’ His  success  in 
this  line  was  apparently  not  marked 
enough  to  decide  his  future  career  till  an 
incident  occurred  which  threw  a fresh 
and  preponderating  influence  into  the 
stale  and  speedily  caused  medicine  to 
kick  the  beam.  There  are  two  ver- 
sions. Victor  Hugo’s  is,  that  one  morn- 
ing as  he  was  at  breakfast,  the  ser- 
vant announced  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
showed  in  a young  man,  a stranger,  who 
introduced  himself  as  a neighbor  and 
writer  for  the  ‘ Globe,’  ready  and  willing 
to  undertake  a continuation  of  the 
articles  (already  commenced  by  another), 
on  the  ])oet's  ‘Cromwell.’*  ‘The  inter- 
view,’ it  is  added,  ‘ was  a very  agreeable 
one  on  both  sides,  and  promises  of  a re- 
new'al  of  intercourse  were  exchanged.’ 
Sainte-Beuve  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
this  circumstantial  narrative.  He  says 
that,  Dubois  having  commissioned  him 
to  review  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘ Odes  et 
Ballades,’  he'wrote  (January  2nd  and  9th, 
1827)  two  articles  wliich  attracted  the 
notice  of  Goethe  : — 

■ I had  then  no  acquaini.ince  with  Victor 
Hugo.  We  were  near  neighbors  without 
knowing  it.  He  came  to  thank  me  for  the  ar- 
ticles, without  finding  me.  The  next  day,  or 
the  d.ay  after,  I called  on  him,  and  found  him 
at  breakfast.  This  little  scene,  and  my  entr^, 
have  been  painted  in  lively  colors  in  "Victor 
Hugo,  racontfe."  But,  it  is  not  accurate  to  say 
that  I came  to  offer  to  place  the  " Globe  " at  his 
disposal.  From  my  youth  upwards  I have  un- 
derstood criticism  differently  : nuxtutt,  mitis 
difsnt.  1 have  never  offered  myself,  I have 
waited  for  people  to  come  to  me.  Dating  from 
this  day,  began  my  initiation  into  the  romantic 
school  of  poets.  Till  then  I was  sufficiently 
antipathic,  on  account  of  the  royalism  and  the 
mysticism,  which  1 did  not  share.  I had  even 
written  in  the  "Globe”  a sevcie  article  on  the 
"Cinq  Mars  ” of  M.  de  Vigny,  shocked  by 
the  falsehood  of  its  historic  side.  It  was  in  this 


• ‘ V’ictor  Hugo,  raconti  pat  un  T6moit>  dc 
sa  Vie.’ 
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same  year  that  I left  the  study  of  medicine. 

I had  been  /live  exUrnt  at  the  hospital  Saint 
Louis.  I had  a chamber  there,  and  was  regu- 
lar tn  my  attendance.  Finding  it  easier  to 
make  my  way  in  the  career  of  literature,  I took 
to  it.' 

The  intim.icy  with  Victor  Hugo  grew 
rapidly,  and  he  became  a welcome  mem- 
ber of  the  coterie  called  Le  Cenacle  (the 
gufst-chamber),  composed  of  poets  or 
poetasters,  painters  and  sculptors,  who 
claimed  a monopoly  of  French  genius 
and,  t.aken  at  their  word,  had  almost  all 
of  them  a masterpiece  in  preparation  or 
conception.  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  David  d'Angers,  Louis 
Boulanger,  and  the  two  Deschamps  were 
of  the  number.  They  met  constantly  at 
Victor  Hugo’s,  where  they  called  one 
another  by  their  Christian  names.  In- 
deed, the  tone  of  familiarity  became  so 
general  and  so  catching,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  issue  a peremptory  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  Madame,  his  wife,  from 
being  addressed  as  Adele.  A spark  of 
jealousy  or  rivalry  would  occ.asionally 
flash  out  in  a sarcasm,  as  when  Emile  Des- 
champs said  of  3 rising  light,  '’That  poet 
have  a star  ! Say  rather  a taper  {bougie)." 
But  they  presented  a united  front  to  the 
outer  or  philistine  world  : forming  a kind 
of  Mutual  .Admiration  Company  (Un- 
limited) and  animated  by  the  spirit  which 
originated  La  Camaraderie  of  Scribe. 

George  Smythe  (Lord  Strangford)  used 
to  describe  a scene  at  one  'of  the  Young 
England  breakfast-tables,  to  which  the 
editor  of  a daily  paper  had  been  invited 
in  the  hope  of  enlisting  his  services  in 
the  cause.  He  was  explaining  how  far 
his  political  notions  agreed  with  theirs, 
when  one  of  them  broke  in  : ‘ This  is 
all  very  well,  but  when  do  you  intend 
to  butter  us.’’  It  may  be  suspected 
that  the  same  question  was  put  to 
Sainte-Beuve  by  more  than  one  of  the 
eager  aspirants  to  immortality  with 
whom  he  was  now  associated.  Nor  was 
h:  slow  in  responding  to  the  call.  Be- 
sides ringing  the  praises  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  school,  he  un- 
dertook a series  of  articles  on  Ronsard 
and  the  French  poetry  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  with  the  avowed  object  of  dis- 
covering in  the  older  poets  the  (to  bor- 
row M.  d’Haussonville's  apt  expression) 
ancestors  of  the  romanticists,  of  draw- 
ing up  their  genealogical  tree,  and  estab- 


lishing that  they  had  hit  upon  the  veri- 
table tradition  of  French  poetry  from 
which  the  classicists  had  been  the  first 
to  stray.  In  thus  reverting  to  the  bards 
of  the  olden  time  as  the  true  sources  of 
inspiration,  Sainte-Beuve,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  was  following  in  the  track 
of  the  leaders  of  the  same 'school  in 
Germany,  the  Schlegels  and  Tieck, 
whose  views  were  amusingly  paraphrased 
by  Henri  Heine.  ‘ Our  poetry,’  he  makes 
them  say,  ‘ is  antiquated  ; our  muse  is 
an  old  woman  with  a distaff ; our  hero 
no  fair  boy,  but  a shrivelled  dwarf  with 
grey  hair ; our  feelings  are  withered,  our 
fancy  is  dried  up ; we  must  refresh  our- 
selves ; we  must  seek  out  the  neglected 
fountains  of  the  naive  simple  poetry  of 
the  middle  ages ; there  the  draught  of 
renovation  bubbles  up  for  us.’  Their 
disciples,  he  adds,  hurried  off  at  once 
to  these  wondrous  springs,  where  they 
sipped,  and  gulped,  and  swallowed  with 
such  extraordinary  zest,  that  it  chanced 
to  them  as  to  the  elderly  waiting-woman 
who  drank  so  much  of  the  elixir  of 
youth  on  her  mistress’s  dressing-table, 
that  she  not  only  became  young  again 
but  was  turned  into  a little  child. 

Sainte  - Beuve  laid  himself  equally 
open  to  raillery,  when,  inste.id  of  relying 
on  the  simple  touches  of  fancy  and  feeling, 
the  graces  snatched  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,  the  native  wood-notes  wild,  of  the  early 
unsophisticated  poets,  he  adduced  their 
irregularities  to  justify  the  licences  in 
which  the  modem  renovators  of  art  and 
literature  systematically  indulged.  There 
was  a line,  however,  beyond  which  he 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  new  school. 
The  unrestrained  admiration  which  he 
bestowed  on  their  lyrical  productions  was 
not  extended  to  their  dramas  : he  was 
a classicist  on  the  stage  ; and  his  sympa- 
thies were  not  with  the  party  who,  alter 
the  first  representation  of  ‘ Henri  Trois  ’ 
at  the  Frantjais,  formed  a ring  in  the 
foyer  and  danced  round  the  bust  of 
Racine,  shouting  Enfont^  Racine!  En- 
fonc^  Racine  ! 

There  was  a suppressed  bitterness  in 
the  smile  with  which  Alfred  de  Vigny 
listened  to  some  female  admirers  who, 
when  he  was  meditating  a liv.alry  with 
Milton,  cried  out  in  chorus,  ‘ Oh,  give 
us  more  Cinq  Mars ; that  is  your  line.' 
Sainte-Beuve  would  have  received  much 
in  the  same  manner  the  compliments  and 
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congratulations  of  friends  on  his  having 
hit  upon  his  own  richest  vein  in  criticism. 
His  destiny,  he  fully  believed,  was  to 
achieve  immortality  as  a |>oet : he  was 
burning  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  associates,  and  early  in 
1829  he  came  before  the  public  with  the 
first  of  his  original  compositions,  entitled 
‘ Vie,  Poesies  ct  Pcnsees  de  Joseph 
Delorme.”  This  Joseph  Delomie,  he 
states  in  his  autobiography,  without 
being  identically  himself  as  to  bio- 
graphical circumstances,  was  faithfully 
his  ‘ moral  image.'  We  therefore  turn 
to  the  ‘ Vie  ’ to  verify  his  moral  image 
or  ascertain  at  least  what  sort  of  moral 
image  he  deemed  likely  to  conciliate 
favor  for  the  ‘ Poesies  ’ reflecting  it. 

Josci>h  Delorme,  then,  is  a moody, 
sickly,  wayward  lad,  who — a common- 
place thing  enough  in  precocious  boys — 
])xsses  most  of  his  time  in  day-dreaming. 
His  place  of  refuge  from  haunting  fan- 
cies wms  the  church,  and  he  found 
strength  and  comfort  morning  and 
evening  in  long  prayers.  His  school 
days  were  marked  by  displays  which 
betokened  a brilliant  career.  ‘ If,  on 
leaving  school,  he  had  given  way  un- 
reservedly to  his  literary  and  poetical  ten- 
dencies, no  doubt,  we  think,  he  would 
have  succeeded  to  his  heart’s  desire ; 
he  would  have  found  in  his  virgin  soul 
sufficient  energy  for  all ; his  obsctire  name 
would  now  be  linked  to  more  works 
than  one.’  Unluckily  the  genial  current 
of  his  virgin  soul  was  stopped  or  fro2en 
by  science.  Abjuring  his  Christian 
creed,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  im- 
piety of  the  eighteenth  century,  ‘ or 
rather  to  the  sombre  and  mystic  adora- 
tion of  nature,  which,  with  Diderot  and 
Holbach,  almost  resembles  a religion.’ 
He  would  have  scrupled  to  set  foot  in  a 
church,  and  on  coming  home  on  a Sun- 
day evening,  he  would  have  walked  a 
league  to  throw  into  the  hat  of  a paui>er 
the  savings  of  a week.  He  was  ready 
for  any  amount  of  sacrifice.  He  abrupt- 
ly broke  off  his  visits  to  a charming 
young  person  with  whom  he  might  hope, 
at  the  end  of  some  years,  a suitable 
union. 

* Bui  his  r.vther  rude  (un  fxH  fatvuche)  phil- 
anthropy dreaded  to  be  permanently  imprison- 
ed in  too  contracted  afTections,  or,  as  has  been 
.said,  in  an A deux ptrsonnet.  Moreover, 
he  had  formed  for  himself  a perspective  of  I 


know  not  what  idc.al  of  marriage,  in  which  the 
sacrament  should  count  for  nothing.  He  re- 
quired a Mademoiselle  de  Chaux,  a Mademoi- 
selle de  Lespinasse,  or  a Lodolskx' 

He  kept  a journal,  almost  all  the  pages 
of  which  are  dated  at  night,  ‘ like  the 
prayers  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  poems 
of  the  unhappy  Kirke  Whife.’  One 
evening,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  hum- 
ble and  elev.ated  abode  on  the  fifth  story 
by  moonlight  he  caught  himself  murmur- 
ing and  intoning  plaints  which  resemble 
verses.  Then  the  long-hidden  truth 
broke  upon  him ; science  was  not  his 
strong  point ; verse  was.  He  read  over 
again  with  candor  and  simplicity  those 
melodious  poetical  lamentations  which 
he  had  once  treated  with  mockery. 

‘ The  idea  of  being  associated  with  those 
chosen  beings  who  sing  their  sulTerings  here 
below,  and  of  groaning  harmoniously  .after  their 
manner,  smiled  on  him  in  the  depths  of  his 
wretchedness,  and  set  him  up  again  a little. 
.Art,  no  doubt,  went  for  nothing  in  his  first  at- 
tempts. He  desired  merely  to  tell  himselfhis 
sufferings  faithfully, and  to  tell  them  inverse. 
This  occupation  proved  .an  inadequate  restora 
tivc  ; he  thought  only  of  living  as  the  con- 
demned of  yestervLay  who  is  to  die  to-morrow, 
and  to  lull  himself  with  monotonous  songs  to 
put  death  to  sleep,’ 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  of  dying 
like  the  fabled  swan,  he  shut  himself  in  a 
garret  and  passed  his  time  between  faint- 
ing-fits and  frenzies,  his  chief  trouble 
being  the  occasional  recurrence  of 
reason,  which,  prowling  round  him  like 
a phantom,  and  accompanying  him  to 
the  abyss  with  a lurid  glare,  suggested 
the  agreeable  image  of  drowning  with  a 
lantern  round  one’s  neck. 

‘ Joseph  retired  last  summer  to  a little  vil- 
lage near  Meudon.  He  died  there,  some  time 
in  October,  of  a pulmonary  cough,  complicat- 
ed, it  is  believed,  by  an  aficction  of  the  heart. 
A melancholy  consolation  for  us  mingles  with 
the  reflection  on  so  premature  an  end.  If  the 
malady  had  been  prolonged  some  time  more, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would  not  have  watted 
its  effects  ; at  least,  in  reading  the  collection, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  th.at  he  secretly 
nourished  a sinister  thought.’ 

In  1829,  when  these  ‘Poesies’  were 
published,  Sainte-Bcuve  had  outlived  his 
own  analogous  struggles  and  delusions : 
he  may  have  suffered  from  poverty  or 
disappointments  of  the  heart,  but,  al- 
though Ijelow  the  middle  height,  he  was 
of  strong,  healthy  make,  especially  as 
regards  chest  and  Iting.s.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  he  should 
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have  selected  such  a character  for  his 
poetical  debut.  This  diluted  mixture  of 
Byronism  and  Wertherism,  of  Chatterton 
and  Rousseau,  of  maudlin  sentiment  and 
perverted  imagination,  has  not  even  the 
poor  merit  of  novelty.  It  was  the 
malady  of  the  generation.  A diseased 
liver,  a heart  complaint,  or  a hectic 
cough,  was  mistaken  by  intense  vanity 
for  an  infallible  proof  of  genius,  and 
morbid  self-consciousness  sought  notori- 
ety in  default  of  fame,  at  the  first  grave 
checker  mortification,  in  suicide.  It  was 
in  the  height  of  this  mania  that  two 
young  men,  named  Lebras  and  Escousse, 
on  the  failure  of  a small  piece  at  the 
Galtc,  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  char- 
coal. ‘ I request,'  writes  Escousse,  ‘ that 
the  journals  which  announce  my  death 
will  add  this  declaration  ; “ Escousse 
killed  himself  because  he  felt  that  his 
place  was  not  here  ; because  he  wanted 
force  at  every  step  he  took,  before  or 
behind ; because  the  love  of  glory  did 
not  sufficiently  animate  his  soul — if  soul 
he  had" ' One  of  the  journalists  who 
complied  with  the  request,  retorted : 
‘Madman,  you  die  non  pas  farce  que  la 
gtoire  votts  manque,  mats  farce  que  vous 
manque:  d la  gloire."  Beranger  aggravat- 
ed the  evil  by  embalming  their  memory 
in  a sonnet, : — 

‘Quoi,  mons  tous  deux  ! dans  cetle  chambre 
close 

OU  du  charbon  pfese  encore  la  vapeur  ! 

Leur  vie,  h61as,  dtait  a peine  t-closc. 

Suicide  affreux  ! trislc  obict  de  siupeur  ! 

* • > • • 

Et  vm  le  del,  sc  frayant  un  chemin. 

Ils  sonl  partis  en  sc  donnant  la  main.’ 

Starting  for  heaven  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, and  probably  in  the  same  doubt  about 
a soul,  a notary'*s  clerk  left  a piece  of  pa- 
per declaring  that  he  quitted  the  world 
because,  having  duly  calculated  and  con- 
sidered, he  did  not  think  it  possible  for 
him  to  be  so  great  a man  as  Napoleon.’  * 

The  best  (or  worst)  half  of  Joseph 
Delorme’s  poetry  is  pervaded  by  the 
^me  tone  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  if 
it  can  be  called  thought.  In  ‘ Ee 
Suicide,’  Charles  ascends  a rock  over- 
hanging the  sea,  with  the  view  of  taking  a 
plunge  into  eternity.  He  looks  round, 
and  the  pro.spect  brightens  as  he  gazes 


* Bulwer’s  (Lord  Dalling’s)  ‘ France.’  1834. 
Vol.  i.,  Boole  i.,  ‘ Vanity.’ 


on  it.  Pleasure  boats,  carrying  laughing 
friends,  approach  and  hail  him  as  they 
pass.  He  smiles  a pitying  smile  at  their 
lightness  of  heart,  emblematic  of  human 
folly  ; but  resolves  to  wait  till  a wandering 
cloud  shall  momentarily  obscure  the 
sun. 

‘Cc  sera  I'hcure  alors Etquand,  d'un 

flot  docile 

Mollcment  ramenis  vers  un  retour  facile 
Et  poussis  pat  Ic  liux, 

Les  joyeux  promeneurs  regagneront  la  tetre, 
Cclui  que,  lo  matin,  ils  virent  solitaire, 

Ils  ne  Ic  verront  plus.' 

In  ‘ I.es  Rayons  Jaunes ’ (which,  he 
says,  in  a note,  provoked  more  criticisms 
and  epigrams  than  any  piece  in  the  col- 
lection) the  golden  tints  of  evening,  as 
he  sits  at  his  window,  recall  how  every- 
thing looked  yellow  when  he  attended 
chapel  as  a child.  But,  alas ! the  time 
has  come,  when,  let  things  look  as  yellow 
as  they  would,  they  could  not  bring  back 
the  trusting  piety  of  youth.  The  scene 
is  the  aunt’s  funeral ; — 

■ Le  cercueil  arriva,  qu’on  mesura  de  I'aiine. 
J’4lais  14  ...  . puis,  aulour,  des  cierges 
brfilaieni  jaune, 

Des  prUires  priaient  bas. 

Mais  en  vain  jc  voulais  dire  I’hymne  derniire  : 
Mon  mil  £tait  sans  larme  et  ma  voix  s.ans 
ptiire, 

Car  je  ne  etoyais  pasl 

Why  the  coffin  on  its  arrival  should  be 
me.asured  with  the  aune,  except  to  get  a 
rhyme  for  Jaune,  is  not  self-evident.  The 
dreary  future  in  store  for  him  is  summed 
up  in  two  lines ; — 

‘ Jamais  sur  mon  tombeau  ne  jaunira  la  rose, 
Ni  Ic  jaune  souci.' 

There  are  some  verses  of  a later  period 
in  a healthier  spirit  and  more  elevated 
tone,  as  when  the  shade  of  Milton  .appears 
and  calls  on  him  to  lay  aside  vain  Lincies 
and  idle  plaints  for  the  serious  business 
of  life. 

‘ El  moi,  rSvais-je  alors  qu’Albion  en  colire, 
Pareille  4 I’Ocian  qui  irrite  et  bondit. 

Loin  d'clic  rcjetail  la  race  impopulaire 
Du  tyran  qu'clle  avail  maudit  ? 

II  fallut  oublier  les  mystiques  tendresses, 

Et  les  sonnets  d'amour,  diis  4 I’iclio  des  bois, 
II  fallut,  m'arrachant  4 mes  douces  Iristesses, 
Corps  4 corps  combatire  les  rois.’ 

Sainte-Beuve’s  place  in  the  Cenacle  is 
indicated  by  -Vlfred  de  Musset,  in  his 
St.anzas  to  Charles  Nodicr  : — 
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‘ Saintc-Beuve  faisait  dans  I’ombre, 

Douce  et  sombre. 

Pour  un  ceil  noir,  un  blanc  bonnet, 

Un  Sonnet. 

He  was  always  more  or  less  the  slave 
of  some  passion  or  fancy.  In  the  words 
of  a friend  (M^rimee,  we  suspect,)  cited 
by  the  biographer  : ‘ Sainte-Beuve  was 
of  an  amorous  complexion ; but  for  his 
misfortune  he  was  ugly,  and  of  an  ugli- 
ness which  the  women  never  forgive.^ 
Thus  he  never,  or  hardly  ever,  succeed- 
ed in  his  pretensions.  “ The  women,” 
he  exclaimed  with  bitterness,  “ always 
offer  me  their  friendship !”  He  also 
wanted  what  Prince  Pilchler  calls  the 
education  of  the  drawing-room ; and  his 
sonnets  to  women  of  society  are  sadly 
deficient  in  the  air  of  refined  g.allantry. 
Thus,  in  the  ‘ Causerie  au  Bal,’  to  Ma- 
dame ....  when  she  looks  cold  • — 

Avons  nous  done  fait  mal?  d’unc  voix  qui 
soupire 

Ai-je  effrayfi  ce  cccur,  ou  d’un  trop  long  sou- 
rirc? 

Ai  je  parie  trop  bas?  ai-je  d'un  pied  rautin 
Agaci  sous  la  robe  un  soulicr  de  satin?' 

It  was  presuming  a good  deal  to  sup- 
pose the  bare  possibility  of  such  causes 
of  offence,  except  at  one  of  the  balls 
which  are  described  con  anwre  by  Paul 
de  Kock.  The  three  following  lines  are 
from  ‘ Le  Suicide  ' ; — 

‘ L’aspect  du  mal  souflert  repose  Tame  us6e  ; 
La  Sueur  de  midi  nous  rctombe  en  rosie 
yuand  le  jour  va  finir.’ 

The  sweat  of  the  midday  descending 
upon  us  toward  nightfall  in  dew,  may 
be  a truer  image  but  hardly  so  graceful 
or  pleasing  as  Lord  Chesterfield’s  : — 

‘The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun. 
Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun.’ 

Sainte-Beuve's  verses  are  not  merely 
deficient  in  refinement.  They  want  ease, 
nature,  and  spontaneity ; they  do  not 
flash,  glow,  or  sparkle : we  smell  the 
midnight  oil  : we  hear  the  grating  of 
the  file  : we  are  constantly  reminded  that 
rhymed  rhetoric  is  not  poetry.  His 
friends  of  the  Cenacle,  however,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  camaraderie,  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  admiration.  ‘ Your  Joseph  De- 
lorme (wrote  Alfred  de  Vigny)  prevents 
me  from  writing,  prevents  me  from  going 


• Mimbeau  said  of  his  own  ugliness  that  it 
was  interesting:  Une  laideur  int/rtssanU. 


out,  prevents  me  from  thinking  of  any- 
thing but  his  verses.  Ah,  good  even- 
ing! this  mask  troubles  me  ; your  verses, 
your  prose,  your  sonnets,  your  elegies,— 

1 am  enchanted  with  all.’  What  grati- 
fied his  vanity  still  more  was  some 
letters  from  women  who,  mistaking,  or 
pretending  to  mistake,  the  fiction  for 
reality,  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  if  they 
had  known  Joseph  Delorme,  they  would 
have  consoled  him.  The  scandal  caused 
in  graver  circles  was,  in  one  sense,  an 
advantage ; for  fame  may  be  compared 
to  a shuttlecock  which  is  kept  from 
falling  by  being  struck  from  side  to 
side  : — 

' This  unlucky  book,’  wrote  Sainte-Beuve  to 
M.  Loudi^rc,  ’has  had  all  the  success  I could 
hope  : it  has  irritated  worthy  people  much 
more  than  I should  have  thought  credible. 
Madame  dc  Broglie  has  condescended  tofindil 
immoral ; M.  Guizot,  that  it  is  a Jacobin  and 
Sawbones*  Werther.  It  has  given  rise  to  schism, 
and  debates  in  the  “Globe."  Is  not  this  glori- 
ous and  amusing?* 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone  to  Barbe  th.at  he  would  bring 
the  book  to  him  : that  it  was  too  profane 
to  be  sent  from  a distance  without  ex- 
planation and  commentary,  ‘ although, 
rest  assured,  perfectly  inoffensive  to- 
wards religion  and  monarchy.'  The 
strangest  criticism  was  an  anonymous  one 
quoted  by  M.  d'Haussonville  : ‘ I was 
acquainted  with  a woman  who  was  h.and- 
some,  but  her  breath  always  betrayed  the 
fever  of  an  agitated  night.  Such  is  the 
poetry  of  this  M.  Delorme ; it  is  not 
healthy,  but  it  is pMtrante.' 

The  ‘ Poesies  et  Pensees  ’ of  Joseph 
Delorme  appeared  in  March,  1829  : ‘I-es 
Consolations’  in  March,  1830;  and 
rarely  has  so  startling  a tr.ansfonnation 
been  undergone  within  so  short  a space. 
The  second  work — a collection  of  lyrical 
effusions  in  much  the  same  form — is  in 
studied  ant.agonism  to  the  first.  Every 
trace  of  doubt,  despair,  mocking  scepti- 
cism, and  gloomy  materi.alism,  h.as  dis- 
appeared ; .and  the  perv.ading  tone  is 
pious  to  monotony.  To  Victor  Hugo, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  is  assigned 
the  credit  of  this  conversion.  In  a pre- 
liminary address,  after  vividly  portray- 
ing a friendship  which  ‘ walks  and 


* Carahin,  a cant  term  for  a medical  student 
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mounts  with  us,  and  raises  us  to  the  foot 
of  the  Eternal  throne,’  he  breaks  out  ; — 

■That,  my  Friend, is  the  happy  refuge  which 
I have  found  in  your  soul.  By  you  have  I been 
brought  back  to  the  outward  life,  to  the  move- 
ment of  this  world,  and  thence,  without  shock, 
to  the  most  sublime  truths.  You  have  begun 
by  consoling  me,  and  you  have  then  carried  me 
to  the  source  of  all  consolation  ; for  you  have 
learnt  it  from  your  youth  upwards;  the  other 
B’aters  dry  up,  and  it  is  only  on  the  border  of 
this  celestial  Siloe  that  one  can  be  permanent- 
ly seated  and  refreshed.’ 

The  moral  of  sonnet  after  sonnet  in 
‘ Les  Consolations  ’ is  that  there  is  no  hap- 
piness, above  or  below,  except  in  faith. 
In  ‘ Consolation’  No,  i,  addressed  to 
M.adame  Victor  Hugo,  who  has  confess- 
ed a constant  tendency  to  shed  tears  in 
the  midst  of  all  earthly  blessings,  he  gives 
her  the  full  benefit  of  her  husband's 
teaching,  and  winds  up  ; — 

*Aux  instants  de  tristesse  on  peui,  d'un  ceil 
plus  ferme, 

Envisager  la  vie  et  scs  biens  ct  leur  terme, 

Et  ce  grave  plaisir,  qui  ramine  au  Seigneur, 
Soutient  I'dme  et  console  au  milieu  du  bon- 
heur.’ 

Sainte-Beuve  was  a safe  man,  of  whom 
no  husband,  it  would  seem,  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  be  jealous ; but  we 
should  like  to  know  what  Victor  Hugo 
thought,  from  the  poetic  point  of  view,  of 
these  verses  to  his  wife  : — 

Quand  il  n'est  plus  matin  ct  qucj'attcnds  le 
soir. 

Vers  trois  hcurcs,  souvent,  j’aime  h vous  alter 
voir ; 

El  14,  vous  trouvant  scute,  6 mire  ct  chaste 
dpouse ! 

El  VOS  enf.anis  au  loin  bpars  sur  la  pelousc, 

El  voire  ipoux  absent  et  sortl  pour  rever, 
j'enire  pourtant ; et  vous.  belle  et  sans  vous 
lever, 

Meditesde  m’asseoir:  nous  causons,  je  com- 
mence 

Avousouvrir  mon  cceur,  ma  null,  mon  vide 
immense.’ 

By  way  of  experiment  let  us  see  how 
these  lines  will  read  in  a free  transla- 
tion : — 

'When  ’tis  no  longer  morning,  towards  noon, 
without  stopping 

For  eve,  about  three,  I most  like  to  drop  in. 
And  find  you,  oh  ! chastest  of  spouses  and 
mothers. 

And  your  children,  so  like  you,  both  sisters 
and  brothers. 

The  dear  little  innocents,  all  out  at  play 
Ear  off  on  the  grass,  and  your  husband  away, 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds — what's  by  no 
means  surprising — 


I enter,  however:  you,  fair  and  not  rising. 
Request  me  to  sit,  which  I do  with  a start. 
And,  as  usual,  begin  a discourse  on  my  heart. 
On  its  vast  aching  void,  its  tremor,  its  fright 
At  the  unholy  thoughts  that  besiege  it  at 
night.’ 

Another  eminent  poet  apparently  a.s- 
sisted  in  the  new  birth  which  led  to  the 
‘ Consolations,’  indeed  rather  more  than 
assisted;  for,  forgetful  of  the  prior  (if  it 
was  prior)  debt  of  gratitude  to  Victor 
Hugo,  Saint-Beuve,  with  the  minuteness 
of  Crabbe,  particularises  the  day  and 
month  on  which  the  healing  influence 
descended  upon  him  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lamartine,  to  whom  the 
Sixth  Consolation  is  addressed  : — 

’ Le  jour  que  je  vous  vis  pour  la  Iroisibmc  fois, 
C'ilail  cn  juin  dernier , void  bicn  deux  niois. 

* « * * 

Vous  m’avez  par  la  main  ramcn6  jusqu’au 
Cicl. 

" Tel  je  fus,”  disiez-vous.  ” Cette  humeur  in- 
quietc, 

Ce  trouble  dAvorant  au  cocur  de  tout peite 
El  dont  souvent  s’Agare  une  jeuncsse  cn  feu, 
N’a  de  rcmAde  id  que  le  retour  4 Dieu.”’ 

Most  of  the  consolations  are  in  the 
shape  of  flattering  communications  pour 
faire  part  of  an  interesting  event.  Those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  could  do 
no  less  than  repay  his  compliments  in 
kind.  ‘ Consoler,  may  you  be  consoled  !’ 
wrote  Alfred  de  Vigny,  as  if  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  seriously  thought  of  consol- 
ing anybody.  ‘ Juoulez  votre  g^nie, 
Monsieur !"  exclaimed  Ch.ateaubriand. 

‘ I have  wept,  I,  who  never  weep,’ 
was  ihe  tribute  of  Lamartine,  of 
whom  might  have  been  said  what 
Curran  said  of  Byron,  that  he  wept  for 
the  press  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  the 
public.  Merimije,  who  had  come  in  for 
one  of  the  poetic  epistles,  laughed  in  his 
sleeve,  and  B6ranger  wrote  ; ‘ When  you 
use  the  word  Seigneur,  you  make  me 
think  of  those  old  cardinals  returning 
thanks  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  for  the  election  of  anew  Pope.’ 
This  phase  of  Sainte-Beuve 's  life,  al- 
though, in  point  of  f.act,  very  little  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest,  has  been  stu- 
diously investigated  by  the  critics  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  jtrecise 
cause  of  the  change  between  March, 
1829,  and  March,  1830.  He  writes  to 
his  friend,  the  .\bb^,  July  29,  1829  : — 

’ I must  fairly  own  to  you,  that,  if  I have  re- 
turned with  sincere  conviction  and  extreme 
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good-will  to  ideas  that  I had  stripped  offbefore 
feeling  all  their  bearing  and  all  their  meaning, 
this  hasbeen  less  by  a theological  or  even  phil- 
osophical road  than  by  the  path  of  art  and 
poetry  ; but  what  signifies  the  ladder,  provided 
we  rise  and  arrive.’ 

This  smacks  of  the  Don  Juan  doc- 
trine : — 

‘ And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  viitue  dignify 
A woman — so  she's  good,  what  can  it  signily  ?’ 

Li.ars  .are  proverbially  said  to  have 
short  memories : so  have  confirmed 

egotists ; they  renew  the  excitement  of 
self-analysis  by  self-contradiction.  In 
1869  Sainte-Beuve  added  this  note  to  an 
article  on  La  Rochefoucauld  : — 

‘ My  first  youth,  from  the  moment  1 had  be- 
gun to  reflect,  had  been  all  philosophical,  and 
of  an  entirely  positive  philosophy,  in  accord 
with  the  physiological  and  medical  studies  to 
which  I destined  myself;  but  a grave  moral 
aflection,  a great  trouble  of  sensibility,  inter- 
vened tow.ards  1829.  and  produced  a genuine 
deviation  in  the  order  of  my  ideas.  My  col- 
lection of  poetry,  the  "Consolations,''  and 
other  writings  which  followed, — notablv  " V'o- 
luptfi,”  and  the  first  volume  of  " Port  feoyal," 
sufficiently  testified  this  unquiet  and  excited 
disposition  which  admitted  a large  part  of 
mysticism.’ 

St.arting  from  this  passage  the  elo- 
quent biographer  flics  ofl  : — 

‘ We  must  no  longer  shrink  back  from  the 
appropriate  word  ; it  is  by  lave  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  reached  religion,  and,  I add,  he  is  not 
the  only  one,  nor  the  first,  who  has  been  led 
to  it  by  this  road.  I should  ,bc  unwilling  to 
say  anything  in  this  matter  that  might  have 
the  air  of  a panadox,  or  above  all  of  irreve- 
rence  ; but  I have  always  found  palpably  su- 
perficial and  deceitful  the  distinctions  which 
our  moralists  commonly  establish  between 
the  diflerent  affectionate  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart.  Friendship  is  not  sef  different 
as  is  believed  from  love,  nor  the  love  of  the 
creature  from  the  love  of  the  Creator.’ 

This  is  a flight  beyond  us.  We  hum- 
bly own  that  we  are  amongst  the  moralists 
who  still  draw  such  distinctions,  .and  we 
think  it  will  fare  ill  with  mor.ality  when 
they  are  definitively  laid  aside ; when 
human  love  may  pass  unchallenged  as 
love  divine,  .and  illicit  p.assion  make  its 
stealthy  approaches  under  the  hallowed 
name  of  friendship.  There  m.ay  be 
large-hearted  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  love  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  love  : 
a pure  unselfish  attachment  m.ay  have  an 
elevating  effect : Steele  said  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  H.astings  that  ‘ to  behold  her 
is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  behavior. 


and  to  love  her  is  a liberal  education.’* 
But  the  most  irreproachable  of  .Sainte- 
Beuve 's  heroines  exercised  no  influence 
of  the  sort ; and  the  moral,  if  there  be 
a moral,  of  ‘ Voluptd  ’ is  that  refined 
passion  is  not  a preventive  or  corrective 
of  sensuality. 

‘ Volupte  ’ is  the  supposed  confession 
of  a priest  named  -Am.aury,  who,  after 
leading  a somewhat  loose  life,  enters  one 
of  the  strictest  religious  orders  and  dies 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity  in  -America,  after 
administering  extreme  unction  to  the 
lady  who  had  enjoyed  the  principal 
share  of  his  adoration,  which  was  dis- 
tributed in  constantly  varying  proportions 
between  three  : a young  and  innocent 
girl,  an  accomplished  married  coquette, 
and  the  virtuous  high-minded  wife  of  a 
royalist  noble.  Distractions  enough,  one 
would  have  thought,  for  a simple  man  of 
letters  of  a languid,  indolent  turn  ; but 
his  coarser  nature  gets  the  better  of  his 
finer,  and  as  a relief  from  mystic  trans- 
port he  plunges  headlong  into  sensuality, 
seeking  out  by  preference  the  sirens  who 
are  most  destitute  of  soul. 

The  confession  is  reduced  to  writing 
for  the  edification  of  a young  friend  prone 
to  the  vice  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
book,  and  the  young  friend  must  have 
been  most  exceptionally  constituted  to 
be  either  amused  or  reformed  by  it ; — 

‘Two  categories  of  readers’  (observes  M. 
d’Haussonville)  ‘decide  the  success  of  a work 
of  imagination  : the  young  people  and  the 
women.  It  is  their  judgment  which  imposes 
and  which  the  gravest  judges  end  by  accept- 
ing.! Now,  neither  the  young  people  nor  the 
women  could  be  warmly  interested  in  a ivork 
where  the  study  of  the  passion  occupies  more 
space  than  the  passion  itself,  where  the  analy- 
sis of  love  anticipates  in  some  sort  the  ex- 
pression. "Voluptfi"  is  addressed  rather  10 
that  st.age  of  life  when  the  soul,  already  calmed 
without  being  indifferent,  finds  pleasure  in 
studying  without  disturbance,  in  their  com- 
plications and  their  shades,  sentiments  which 
have  not  yet  become  for  it  reminiscences. 
But  I do  not  believe  there  is  a man  who,  hav- 
ing truly  loved,  has  not  after  reading  certain 
passages  of  “ Voluptfe’’  been  templed  to  ex- 
claim’TVr /;•«.’ 

In  an  appendix  to  one  of  the  later 


* ‘ Tattler/  No.  44. 

t * I began  with  our  patriotic  and  impetu- 
ous youth.  With  youth  and  woman  on  our 
side,  success  is  certain.* — Lesseps,  * History 
of  the  Suez  Canal.*  Translated  by  Sir  11.  D. 
Wolff. 
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editions  (the  seventh  is  now  before  us), 
Sainte-Beuve  has  brought  together  a 
quantity  of  testimonials  in  the  shape  of 
letters  from  admiring  friends,  which  re- 
call Sheridan’s  remark  that  the  number  of 
endorsements  throws  doubt  upon  the  bill. 
Chateaubriand,  who  heads  the  list,  be- 
gins : ‘ I am  only  yet  at  p.  51,  but  I tell 
you,  without  flattery,  I am  enchanted.’ 
Michelet  declares  it  is  a book  to  be 
tasted  drop  by  drop ; that  no  book  of 
the  time  will  bear  detailed  examination 
so  well.  Villemain  has  devoured  it  ‘with 
praise,  blame,  doubt,  lively  interest,  ad- 
miration.’ Lamartine  did  not  like  it 
and  called  it  a book  i deux  fins,  ‘ but 
(must  it  be  said  I)  he  was  not  pleased 
at  finding  himself  anticipated  in  the 
supreme  confession  reproduced  by  him 
two  years  afterwards  in  his  poem  of 
“Jocelyn."’  The  mysticism  naturally 
secured  the  suffrage  of  Madame  Swet- 
chine ; and  a grande  dame,  who  had 
ample  experience  of  the  range  of  feelings 
in  question,  having  passed  through  a 
jeunesse  orageuse,  naively  WTites  : — 

T love  the  work  which  reveals  me  to  my- 
self, which  explains  to  me  the  struggles,  the 
dreamy  thoughts,  too  weak  as  I was  to  lift  the 
burthen  of  them,  or  too  impotent  to  give  ex- 
pression to  them.’ 

By  a hardly  excusable  indiscretion 
Sainte-Beuve  st.ates  that  ‘ this  ravishing 
person’  -was  the  Duchesse  de  Castries, 
who  figures  in  one  of  Balzac’s  stories 
(‘  La  Grenadiere  ’)  as  the  Duchesse  de 
Langeais.  To  this  list  might  have  been 
added  the  distinguished  name  of  General 
Radowitr,  who  speaks  highly  of  the  book 
as  an  analysis  of  passion.  The  chief 
value  of  ‘ Volupte,’in  our  eyes,  is  that  it 
supplements  a chapter  of  biography  : — 

'It  would  not  be. difficult  to  give  the  name 
of  the  Marquise  de  ConcaCn.  and  well-inform- 
ed people  know  even  that  of  Madame  R . . . ; 
but  the  genuine  portrait  is  Amaury.  Amaury 
is  Joseph  Delorme  in  love  with  a marchioness. 
We  clearly  recognise  in  him  this  mixture  of 
sensuality  and  romance,  of  feebleness  and 
passion,  of  sensibility  and  egotism,  which, 
painted  with  more  or  less  of  ideal  or  reality, 
constitutes  the  etcrn.al  type  of  the  hero  of  ro- 
mance, whether  called  Saint-Preux,  Werther, 
Oswald,  or  Benedict.  That,  however,  which 
is  peculiar  to  Amaury  and  his  model  arc  those 
alternations  of  romai^tic  passion,  of  gross  dis- 
order, and  mystic  remorse,  which  faithfully 
portray  the  state  of  mind  of  Sainte-Beuve 
when  he  was  writing  " Voluptd."  The  resem- 
blance stops,  it  is  true,  at  the  d/neufment. 


But  many  of  Saintc-Bcuve’s  best  friends  believ- 
ed that  he  was  about  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  hero.  " It  is  reported,’’  wrote  Madame 
Sand,  “ that  you  are  about  to  become  a 
priest."  ’ 

The)' mistook  him  widely,  and  the  best 
proof  that  M.  d’Haussonville  is  right  in 
tracing  his  religious  fit  to  his  love  fit  is 
that  they  began  and  ended  together. 
The  affair  with  the  marchioness  was 
broken  off  by  a quarrel,  and  a scene 
after  the  breach  is  thus  narrated  by  an 
eye-witness,  a lady  : — 

‘ They  were  not  yet  reconciled,  when,  one 
evening,  chance  brought  them  together  in  my 
presence.  Nothing  but  what  is  very  common 
in  this  ; it  happens  every  day  ; but  the  piquan- 
cy of  the  thing  was  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  wish- 
ing to  utter  all  he  had  upon  the  heart,  made 
use  of  me  to  express  the  bitterest  reflections 
on  inconstancy  in  friendship,  misunderstood 
sentiments,  &c.  &c.  ...  As  I w.as  near  enough 
for  her  to  hear,  and  she  listened  motionless 
without  losing  a word,  you  can  fancy  the  scene 
and  my  embarrassment  between  the  three  per- 
sonages ; for  the  husband,  two  paces  further 
off,  was  listening  too.' 

Sainte-Beuve  had  met  with  his  usual 
luck,  and  been  thrown  over ; the  real 
grievance  being  not  that  the  lady  was 
inconstant  in  friendship,  but  that  she 
kept  within  its  bounds. 

The  connection  of  subject  h.is  led  us 
to  anticipate  and  we  must  retrace  our 
steps.  It  is  clear  from  the  suddenness 
and  eagerness  with  which  Sainte-Beuve 
closed  with  the  advances  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  Co.  in  1827,  that  there  was  little 
cordiality  between  him  and  the  leading 
writers  of  the  ‘Globe;’  such  as  MM. 
Charles  de  Remusat,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  Vitet,  Duchatel,  and  Ampere. 
They  were  men  of  the  world  or  politi- 
cians who  used  journalism  as  a stepping- 
stone.  He  had,  therefore,  no  cause  for 
surprise,  much  less  for  complaint,  when 
they  took  their  own  course  at  and  after 
the  revolution  of  July. 

' I was  absent  (he  says)  during  "the  three 
days"  in  Normandy.  1 returned  in  all  haste. 

I found  dissension  already  amongst  our 
friends  in  the  "Globe."  Some  had  become 
Government  men  and  Conservatives,  sudden- 
ly alarmed.  The  others  only  demanded  to 
move  on.  I tvas  one  of  these  last.  I there- 
fore adhered  to  the  journal  with  Pierre  Le- 
roux,  Lerminier,  Dcsioges,  &c.’ 

Half  repenting  a decision  which 
excluded  him  from  a sh.are  in  the  spoil. 
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he  subsequenily  exclaims : ‘ To  hear 
certain  persons,  it  would  seem  now-a- 
days  that  the  “ Globe  ” had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  smooth  the  way  to  power  for 
MM.  the  doctrinaires,  great  and  small, 
after  having  passed  six  long  years  in  flat- 
tering one  another.'  Yet  there  came  a 
moment  of  candor  when  he  admitted 
that  he  had  graduated  in  the  doctrinaire 
school. 

According  to  Goethe  there  is  no 
more  enviable  situation  for  a man  than 
to  find  himself  between  a love  that 
is  ending  and  a love  that  is  beginning. 
If  this  be  true  of  intellectual  attachments 
Sainte-Beuve  must  have  had  a most  en- 
viable time  of  it ; for  in  less  than  ten 
years,  besides  the  vitally  important  change 
from  infidelity  to  faith,  he  changed  sides 
and  systems  three  or  four  times  over, 
and  had  been  the  professed  admirer,or  sat 
at  the  feet  as  a disciple,  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Pierre  Leroux,  Armand  Carrel,  Chateau- 
briand, and  Lamennais.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward fact,  brought  to  light  since  his 
death,  that  in  1829  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
Embassy  at  Constantinople  from  the 
Prince  de  Polignac.  One  of  his  excuses 
for  the  versatility  of  his  earlier  years  was 
that  the  critic  was  not  yet  bom  in  him. 
But,  tested  by  consistency,  the  critic 
was  never  born  in  him  : he  never  attain- 
ed fixity  of  any  kind,  either  of  head  or 
heart ; never  at  least  till  that  period  of 
life  when,  like  the  old  coquette,  he  might 
be  compared  to  the  weathercock  which 
only  became  fixed  when  it  was  rusty. 
In  a less  apologetic  mood  he  insists  that 
this  versatility  was  essential  to  the  com- 
plete study  of  the  conflicting  systems  to 
which  he  successively  adhered ; or  (as 
M.  d’Haussonville  states  the  case)  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  should  see 
more  of  the  edifice  within  than  without, 
and  if,  to  gain  admittance  to  the  con- 
secrated ground,  he  was  required  to  put 
on  the  gown  of  the  neophyte,  he  put  it 
on  without  hesitation.  ‘ The  plan  of 
the  localities  once  drawn,  he  insensibly 
lets  drop  the  gown  which  he  always  took 
care  to  wear  loosely,  and  it  will  be  re- 
sumed no  more.’  This  is  rather  an  in- 
genious illustration  than  an  argument. 
Numerous  as  were  his  gyrations,  and 
much  as  he  was  swayed  by  circum- 
stances, he  was  (with  rare  exception) 
quite  in  earnest  when  he  turned,  and 
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wore  the  new  gown  as  if  made  for  him 
till  he  threw  it  off. 

When  the  ‘ Globe 'was  sold  by  Pierre 
Leroux  to  the  Saint-Simonians,  Sainte- 
Beuve  went  with  it  and  wrote  for  it  after 
it  had  become  the  organ  of  the  pire  En- 
fantin  and  had  assumed  the  motto  ; A 
chacun  selon  sa  vocation,  <J  chaque  vocation 
scion  scs  aruvres.  All  he  could  say  in  his 
defence  was  that  he  did  not  go  all 
lengths  with  the  socialists  : — 

‘ When  it  is  said  that  I attended  the  preach- 
ings of  the  rue  Tailbout,  \vh.it  is  meant?  If, 
that  I attended,  like  Lcrminier,  in  a sky-blue 
coat,  and  on  the  platform,  it  is  absurd.  I 
went  there  as  one  goes  everywhere  when  one 
is  young,  to  every  spectacle  that  attracts;  and 
that  is  all.  I am  like  the  man  who  said,  *'  I 
may  have  smelt  at  the  bacon,  but  I was  not 
caught  in  the  rat-trap.”  ' 

He  glosses  over  his  connection  with 
the  “ National  — 

' It  was  in  1831,  that  Carrel  proposed  to  me. 
through  Magnin,  to  write  in  it.  I joined  it 
and  remained  in  it  till  1834,  having  done 
some  services  which  were  not  always  too  well 
recognised.  The  publisher,  honest  man.  Pau- 
lin, knew  this  better  than  anybody,  and  was 
grateful  to  me  for  it  to  the  last.’ 

He  omits  to  state  that  his  intimacy 
with  Carrel,  the  uncompromising  repub- 
lican, grew  so  close  as  to  alarm  his 
mother,  and  he  advocated  the  demo- 
cratic cause  with  a vehemence  which 
justifies  a suspicion  that  he  was  a demo- 
crat at  heart.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  charm  of  aristocratic 
society  when  it  was  thrown  open  to  him. 
Some  time  in  1833,  Amp&re,  a former 
colleague  of  the  ‘ Globe,’  presented  him 
to  Madame  Recamier,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately received  on  a footing  of  familiarity  in 
the  brilliant  circle  which  clustered  round 
her  and  Chateaubriand,  at  the  .\bbaye- 
aux-Bois.  Unluckily  forgetting  the  adage 
that  it  is  good  to  be  ofl  with  the  old  love 
before  one  is  on  with  the  new,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1834,  whilst  still  a writer  in  the 
‘ National,’  an  .article  on  Ballanche  (a 
favored  habitue  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois), 
in  which  he  alluded  with  respect,  almost 
with  regret,  to  ‘ that  historical  legitimacy 
which  no  enlightened  publicist  contests.’ 
There  were  other  phrases  flattering  to 
the  admirers  of  the  old  re^'me,  and  a ve- 
hement protest,  signed  by  Bastide  and 
Raspail,  declared  that  all  men  of  heart 
had  read  the  article  with  indignation  and 
astonishment.  Beranger  took  part  with 
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Sainte-Beuve,  but  Carrel  remained  neuter, 
and  the  schism  resulted  in  a definite 
separation,  happily  for  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  congratulat- 
ed by  Carrel  : ‘ You  are  fortunate  ; yes, 
you  are  not  bound.’  ‘ Bound,'  exclaims 
M.  d’Haussonville,  ‘ Sainte-Beuve  was 
never  bound  to  anyone !’  And  in  due 
time  he  made  this  clear  to  many  others, 
besides  Carrel  and  Raspail.  He  made  it 
tolerably  clear  to  Lamennais,  although  it 
may  be  alleged  that  the  Lamennais  whom 
he  quitted  was  no  longer  the  Lamennais 
he  had  joined. 

The  primary  object  of  the  remarkable 
triumvirate  (Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Montalembert)  who  founded  the  ‘ Ave- 
nir,' was  to  exalt  Christianity  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Church,  to  base  all  that  is 
best  in  human  institutions  upon  Faith  as 
upon  a rock.  Although  these  views  were 
not  incompatible  with  Sainte-Beuve 's 
when  the  connection  was  formed,  he  de- 
clares that  he  never  wrote  for  the  ‘Avenir;’ 
but  speaking  of  Lamennais,  he  says, 
‘ One  was  never  bound  to  him  by  halves  ’; 
and  he  was  so  deep  in  Lamennais'  con- 
fidence that  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  the  ‘ Paroles  d’un  Croy- 
ant  ’ through  the  press.  Without  au- 
thority from  the  author,  he  struck  out  a 
passage  injuriously  reflecting  on  the 
Pope.  He  wished  to  leave  a reconcilia- 
tion open,  and  it  pained  him  (to  borrow 
M.  Renan’s  image)  to  see  the  hand  of 
the  priest  lifting  the  axe  against  the  still 
respected  statue  of  the  god.  The  full  im- 
port of  the  work,  however,  was  first  reveal- 
ed to  him  by  the  printer  who  brought  him 
the  proofs  saying : ‘ My  very  compositors 
cannot  set  it  up  without  being,  as  it 
were,  elevated  and  transported ; the 
printing-house  is  all  en  air.’ 

It  was  an  eloquent  diatribe  against 
priestcraft  and  kingcraft,  strong  enough 
to  satisfy  the  philosopher  who  longed 
for  the  day  when  the  last  king  would  be 
strangled  with  the  entrails  of  the  last 
priest.  It  left  the  friends  of  Lamennais 
no  alternative  but  to  separate  from  him, 
and  Sainte-Beuve  had  ample  ground  for 
remonstrance  and  reproach  when  he 
wrote : * Nothing,  be  assured,  is  worse 
than  to  invite  souls  to  the  faith  and  then 
leave  them  without  warning  in  the  lurch. 
• . . . How  many  hopeful  souls  have  I 
known  that  you  held  and  carried  with 
you  in  your  pilgrim  scrip,  and  who,  the 
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scrip  thrown  down,  are  left  strewed 
along  the  ditches  ?'  or,  when  in  conver- 
sation, he  employed  another  of  the 
strong  homely  metaphors  in  which  he 
excelled : ‘ Lamennais  has  upset  the 
coach  into  the  ditch  ; then  he  has  plant- 
ed us  there,  after  taking  good  care  to 
blow  out  the  lamp  before  he  took  to  his 
heels.”  * Giving  an  account  of  a chance 
meeting  between  himself  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Lamennais 
is  reported  to  have  said  : ‘ He  at  first 
stammered  out  I know  not  what,  then, 
completely  taken  aback,  looked  down.’ 
Sainte-Beuve  sharply  retorted  : ‘ 1 know 
not  how  I may  have  looked,  for  one 
does  not  see  oneself ; but  if  I really  ap- 
peared embarrassed,  as  is  quite  possible, 
it  must  have  been  for  him  and  not  for 
myself.’ 

' It  was  towards  the  end  of  1837  that,  having 
long  meditated  a book  on  Port  Royal,  I went 
to  Switzerland,  to  Lausanne,  to  execute  it  in 
the  form  of  courses  of  lectures  in  the  academy 
or  little  university  of  the  place.  I there  be- 
came acquainted  with  very  distinguished  men, 
of  whom  M.  V'inet  was  the  first.  I returned 
to  Paris  in  the  summer  of  183S,  having  only  to 
give  the  lectures  the  form  of  a book,  and 
strengthen  my  work  by  an  exact  version  and 
the  finishing  touches.  I spared  neither  reflec- 
tion nor  leisure  ; the  resulting  five  volumes 
were  not  less  than  twenty  years  in  appearing.* 

He  tells  a diflerent  story  in  a private 
letter.  May  8th,  1837,  from  which  it  may 
be  collected  that  he  was  leaving  Paris 
without  any  fixed  plan  : — 

*I  go  straight  to  Geneva,  but  beyond — I 
know  nothing  more.  There  are  moments,  in 
truth,  when  I think  that  I may  haply  never  re- 
turn ; and  that  if  I had  the  means  of  subsist- 
ing elsewhere,  I would  plunge  into  the  austere 

sadness  of  exile  and  regret Read,  talk, 

visit  beautiful  places,  associate  them  with  re- 
gretted or  hoped-for  sentiments  : this  is  the 
true  life,  the  test  is  mechanical  (</«  m//ier)  and 
hateful  to  him  who  has  comprehended  the 
other,’ 

Speculating  on  the  motives  that  could 
have  induced  this  acclimatised  Parisian, 
who  in  four  years  had  never  passed  three 
weeks  out  of  the  city,  to  encounter  such 
an  exile,  M.  d’Haussonville  suggests  the 
desire  of  extrication  by  absence  from  a 
situation  like  that  in  which  .Amaury  found 
himself  between  the  rival  ladies  in 


* A full  account  of  Lamennais'  breach  with 
the  Papacy,  and  its  consequences,  is  given  in 
the  * Quarterly  Review  ’ for  April.  1S73.  Art.  v., 
‘Chanes,  Comte  dc  Montalembert.’ 
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‘ Volupte.’  He  this  as  it  may,  the  ex- 
pedition was  so  far  successlul  that  it  led 
to  the  production  of  an  original  work, 
which  may  be  commended  without  re- 
serve as  the  masterly  treatment  of  a 
difficult,  delicate,  and  vitally  important 
subject.  The  historical  portions,  in  par- 
ticular, merit  the  highest  praise.  The  first 
two  volumes  appeared  in  1840  ; the  third 
in  1846;  the  concluding  three  in  1859; 
his  mode  of  thinking  having  undergone 
the  usual,  or  more  than  the  usual,  amount 
of  change  in  the  intervals.  Although  the 
lectures  were  delivered  before  a Protes- 
tant audience,  and  his  own  faith  was  on 
the  wane,  his  glorification  of  the  Port 
Royalists  did  not  lack  enthusiasm  ; and 
he  discoursed  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  unction  on  the  mysteries  which 
puzzled  Milton’s  angels  : — 

‘Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost.' 

He  spoke  thus  of  Grace,  the  hope, 
pride,  .and  mainstay  of  the  institution  : — 

'This  state  of  Grace,  in  effect,  changes  the 
soul,  regenerates  and  renews  it.  To  employ 
a happy  image  which  a clever  man  applied  to 
another  love  which  is  but  the  inferior  form  of 
this  divine  love,  Grace,  so  to  speak,  crystallises 
the  soul,  which  before  was  vague,  diverse,  and 
flowing.  . . . The  soul  here  below  and  in 
the  bosom  of  its  shadow,  enjoys  this  true  life 
so  long  as  it  remains  possessed  {frisc),  accord- 
ing to  the  mysterious  mode.’ 

He  describes  the  Mire  Angelique  as 
possessed  in  the  mysterious  mode  on  the 
memorable  Jour  du  GuichetJ  and  he 
employs  all  the  colors  of  poetry  to  throw 
a halo  round  her  in  her  hour  of  trial 
and  triumph.  She  is  the  Esther  of  Ra- 
cine, fainting  at  the  approach  of  Assue- 
rus.  To  her  and  her  miraculous  elation 
or  inflation,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Polyeucte  of  Corneille  and  the  Provin- 
ciales  of  Pascal ! 

An  amusing  and  instructive  contrast 
is  his  treatment  (vol.  iii.)  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Thorn,  which  he  introduces 
by  stating  that  it  came  at  the  most  op- 
portune moment,  when  the  Port  Royal- 
ists were  at  the  lowest  state  of  despond- 
ency, with  hardly  a hope  or  chance  of 
being  saved  from  their  persecutors  : — 


* The  Jour  du  Guichet  (Day  of  the  Wicket) 
was  the  day  when  her  father,  M.  Arnauld,  who 
came  to  claim  her,  was  barred  out,  whilst  she 
fell  into  an  ecstatic  trance  or  fainting-fit  within. 


‘ It  was  the  very  day  when  they  sang  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist  “Show  me  a token  for 
good  ; Lord,  cause  a prodigy  to  be  performed 
in  my  favor  that  my  enemies  may  see  it  and 
be  confounded.”  It  is  this  very  day  that  God 
throws  all  secrecy  aside,  and  there  is  heard,  is 
heard  all  round  on  every  side,  this  Holy  and 
Terrible  Voice.  The  miracle  of  the  Holy 
Thorn  was  the  thunderclap  which  suspended 
all.’ 

The  miracle  is  succinctly  told  by  the 
Mire  Angelique  in  a letter  to  the  Queen 
of  Poland.  The  holy  relic  was  the  dona- 
tion of  a priest  who,  after  having  had  it 
richly  set, sent  it  to  be  seen  and  revered;— 

' Our  sisters  of  Paris  received  it  with  great 
reverence,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  adored  it  one  after  the  other. 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  pensionnaircs, 
their  mistress,  who  led  them,  took  the  reli- 
quary, for  fear  they  might  drop  it.  and  as  a 
littic  girt  of  ten  years  old  approached  (who 
had  a lachrymal  ulcer  so  bad  that  the  bone  of 
the  nose  had  become  carious),  it  occurred  to 
this  woman  to  say  to  this  child  : “ My  daugh- 
ter, pray  for  your  eye;’’  and,  touching  her 
with  the  reiique  at  the  same  moment,  she  was 
cured,  which  no  one  thought  of  at  the  Ktcment, 
each  thinking  only  of  devotion  to  the  relic. 
Afterrvards,  this  child  said  to  one  of  her  little 
sisters:  “1  think  I am  cured."  Which  turned 
out  so  to  be,  that  it  was  no  longer  discernible 
which  of  her  eyes  had  been  diseased.’ 

‘ Whether  we  will  or  not,’  observes 
Sainte-Beuve,  ‘ we  must  discuss  this 
affair,  or  at  least  throw  a little  light 
on  it.  The  Jansenists  saw  in  it  the 
triumph  of  their  cause.  I see  in  it, 
above  all,  the  humiliation  of  the  human 
mind  !’  Reverting  to  his  medical  expe- 
rience, he  reduces  the  miracle  to  the 
bursting  of  a tumor,  or  the  removal  of 
an  obstruction  in  the  Lachrymal  duct, 
through  the  pressure  of  the  relic,  a spon- 
taneous effort  of  nature,  or  a nervous 
movement  of  the  child.  The  house-doc- 
tor, the  principal  witness,  had  not  seen 
her  for  two  months  prior  to  the  cure, 
and  was  not  called  in  till  seven  days  after. 
The  medical  men,  who  emulously  attested 
that  the  cure  (as  described  to  them) 
surpassed  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature, 
were  turned  into  ridicule  by  Guy  Patin. 
But  the  miracle  was  formally  recognised 
by  the  Vicar-General  in  the  name,  the 
holy  and  venerable  name,  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  that  unexceptionable  champion . 
of  the  P'aith  ! and  the  belief  in  the  Holy; 
Thom  lasted  long  enough  for  eighty' 
miraculous  cures  to  be  worked  by  it.  It,< 
moreover,  silenced  and  put  to  shame  the| 
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profane  detractors  of  the  Holy  Mother 
and  her  flock. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  Pascal 
in  bis  weakness  and  his  strength,  should 
read  this  third  volume,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  him.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Sainte- 
Beuve ; and  it  was  composed  under  circum- 
stances which  materially  added  to  the  in- 
herent difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  The 
domain  which  he  deemed  his  by  priority 
of  occupation  had  been  unceremoniously 
invaded  by  M.  Cousin,  who  broke 
ground  in  it  by  a Report  to  the  Academy 
on  the  text  of  Pascal  in  1843,  which  he 
followed  up  by  his  “ Etudes  de  Pascal,” 
and  other  works  relating  to  Port  Royal, 
without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  his 
contemporary.  This  was  damaging  to 
Sainte-Beuve’s  literary  interests,  as  well  as 
wounding  to  his  self-love.  What  embit- 
tered the  blow  was  that,  in  1840,  he  had 
accepted  the  nomination  to  the  conser- 
vatorship of  the  Mazarine  Library  from 
M.  Cousin.  After  expressing  a regret 
that  he  lay  under  an  obligation  which 
prevented  him  from  speaking  his  mind 
freely,  he  says  : — 

‘M.  Cousin  does  not  like  competition.  I 
found  myself  without  wishing  it  and  by  the 
simple  fact  of  priority,  a competitor  and  a 
neighbor  for  certain  subjects.  Instead  of  ac- 
cording me  (what  would  have  been  so  simple 
*nd  in  such  good  taste  in  a man  of  his  supe- 
riority) a frank  and  honorable  mention,  he 
found  it  simpler  to  pass  over  in  silence  and 
to  consider  as  non  avenu  what  vexed  him.  . . . 
One  day  when  I was  complaining  orally  to 
him  he  made  me  this  singular  and  characteris- 
tic reply:  "My  dear  friend,  I believe,  I am 
as  delicate  as  another  at  bottom  ; but  1 own  1 
a«  rude  in  the  form.”  ’ 

-M.  Cousin's  notion  of  delicacy  seems 
to  have  resembled  Mr.  Peter  Pounce’s 
theory  of  charity,  as  consisting  rather  in 
the  disposition  than  in  the  act. 

To  Sainte-Beuve’s  Swiss  expedition 
may  be  traced  not  only  his  ‘ Port  Royal,’ 
but  the  last  of  his  published  collections 
of  poems,  ‘ Pensdes  d’Aoflt,’  which  ap- 
peared towards  the  end  of  1837.  Its 
reception  was  unfavorable,  ‘ absolutely 
savage’  (to  use  his  own  expression), 
which  he  attributes  to  his  separation 
from  the  batch  of  romantic  poets  and 
the  bad  blood  he  had  stirred  up  by  his 
criticisms  in  the  ‘ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ’ ; — 

'I  had,  I believe,  already  criticised  Balzac, 


or  I had  not  praised  him  sullicicnlly  for  one 
of  his  novels,  and  in  one  of  those  accesses  of 
self-love  which  were  common  with  him,  he  ex- 
claimed : " I will  run  my  pen  through  his 
body.”  ’ 

Balzac  said  of  his  style  that  it  was  not 
French  but  Sainte-Beuve. 

It  did  not  strike  Sainte-Beuve  that,  if 
the  bad  reception  of  this  collection  was 
owing  to  the  coldness  or  alienation  of 
friends,  the  f.avorable  reception  of  the 
former  collections  may  h.ive  been  e([ually 
owing  to  their  support.  The  title  referring 
to  the  autumn  of  life  was  meant  to  intimate 
that  he  had  arrived  at  that  stage  when 
the  feelings  are  faded  or  grown  tame ; 
but  he  had  yet  an  evanescent  hope  or 
fugitive  glimpse  of  a home  consecrated 
by  love  ; — 

‘ A heaven  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Italy 
was  witness  of  this  short  illusion  : it  took 
birth  in  the  society  of  two  sisters,  Frederica 
and  Elisa  Wilhclminc : if  these  are  not  im.igi- 
nary  names.  He  believed  for  a moment  that 
he  had  found  (amir  tromd).  It  was,  perhaps, 
one  evening  when,  whilst  he  suftered  a dis- 
tracted and  ignorant  hand  to  str.ay  over  the 
keys  of  a piano  still  trembling  with  the  notes 
she  had  first  been  drawing  from  it,  the  eldest 
approached  and  said  with  a smile : 

‘“Try,  who  knows?  The  poets  know  a 
great  deal  by  instinct.  Perhaps  you  know 
how  to  play  without  having  learned." 

‘ “Oh,  1 will  take  good  care  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,”  I replied  ; “ I like  belter  to  fancy 
that  I know,  and  I like  still  better  to  be  able 
to  say  to  mysell  still, /crAo/r.” 

‘ She  was  there,  she  heard  and  added,  with 
that  fine  and  charming  nalvetfi;  “It  is  thus 
with  many  things,  is  it  not  ? It  is  best  not  to 
try  to  be  sure." 

‘ “ Oh,  do  not  s.ay  so,  I know  it  too  well,”  I 
replied  with  a tender  expression  and  a long 
look.  '■  I know  it  too  well,  and  for  things  of 
which  one  dares  to  say : peut-ilre.” 

‘ She  understood  at  once,  and  drew  back, 
and  took  refuge  blushing  all  over  beside  her 
father.’ 

This  is  a charming  scene,  more  poetic 
than  his  choicest  poetry,  and  it  might 
have  ended  differently  had  he  remem- 
bered Montrose’s  sonnet : 

‘ He  cither  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all.’ 

AVhen  not  far  from  his  meridian, 
Sainte-Beuve  said  that  the  critic  was  not 
yet  born  in  him,  he  mistook  his  vocation. 
The  critic  was  not  only  bom  but  rapidly 
growing  into  ripeness  and  maturity.  His 
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contributions  to  the  ‘ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ’ are  the  proof. 

‘ It  was  there,'  says  M.  d’Haussonville,  ‘ that, 
dating  from  1831,  he  has  published  his  finest 
and  broadest  studies.  It  is  there  that  he  in- 
augurated this  kind  {genre)  in  some  sort  creat- 
ed by  him  of  Portraits  Litl/raires,  and  that  he 
has  ir.aced  the  principal  figures  of  this  long 
gallery — where  the  Abb^  Prfevosl  and  M.  Jouf- 
froy,  f'rancis  I.  and  General  Lafayette,  Made- 
moiselle Alsse  and  Madame  Roland,  must  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  themselves  in 
company.* 

The  article  on  Rochefoucauld  in  the 
‘Revue’  of  January  15th,  1840,  has 
been  specified  by  him  as  ‘ making  a date 
and  a point  in  his  intellectual  life,  and 
the  decisive  return  to  sounder  ideas, 
which  time  and  reflection  have  only 
helped  to  confirm.’  The  more  obvious 
allusion  is  to  the  ideas  or  dreams  of 
romance  and  mysticism  which  he  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  disitelling — on  the 
principle  indicated  by  St.  Evremond, 
who  boasted  of  having  conquered  his 
passions  by  indulging  them.  But  M. 
d’Haussonville  thinks  that  Sainte-Beuve 
saw  something  more  than  the  cynic 
moralist  in  the  author  of  the  ‘ Maxims’ : — 

‘ M.yy  he  not  have  been  attracted  by  the 
destiny  of  the  man,  who,  after  having  been  at 
the  opening  of  his  life  the  lover  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  heroines  of  the  Fronde,  had, 
towards  the  close,  contracted  bonds  of  close 
alTcciion  with  the  incomparable  friend  whose 
divine  reason  Madame  de  S4vign6  was  inces- 
santly praising.  In  painting  this  respectful 
and  constant  liaison  which  united  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  to  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  and 
which  had  embellished  with  a last  ray  the  old 
age  of  the  one  and  the  sufiferings  of  the  other, 
was  he  not  thinking  of  himself  whilst  still 
caressing  the  hope  of  a last  dream  ? Obliging 
communications  permit  me  here  to  lift  the 
corner  of  the  veil  behind  which  nothing  but 
that  which  is  pure  and  delicate  has  lain  hid- 
den.’ 

r‘  The  features  disclosed  by  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  are  those  of  Madame  d’Arbou- 
ville — the  author  of  some  sentimental 
novels  of  merit — who  is  described  as 
having  received  from  her  ancestress  Ma- 
dame d’Houtetot  ‘ the  inheritance  of  a 
cultivated  mind  and  a loving  heart,  en- 
hanced and  tempered  by  the  severity  of 
a Christian’s  conscience.’  Sainte-Beuve 
had  lent  her  the  ‘ Poesies  of  Joseph 
Delorme,’  then  well-nigh  forgotten,  with- 
out naming  the  author,  on  whom  she 
wrote  some  severe  remarks,  which  she  re- 


quested Sainte-Beuve  to  transmit  to  him. 
He  replied  by  a long  letter  of  justification, 
which  did  more  than  satisfy  her  scruples. 

‘ During  ten  years,’  he  WTOte,  on  her 
death  in  1850,  ‘she  has  been  my  best 
friend,  and  I have  been  her  best  friend.’ 
He  refused  to  write  the  customary  trib- 
ute to  her  memory,  which  he  called  erect- 
ing her  tomb  with  his  own  hands;  and 
the  only  notice  of  her  in  his  published 
writings  is  ; ‘ Madame  d’.Arbouville,  a 
woman  w'hom  the  future  will  know  too.’ 
This  lady  exercised  a marked  and  an 
improving  influence  upon  his  character 
in  more  ways  than  one.  She  gave  him 
so  far  as  it  could  be  given  to  a man  of 
middle-age,  that  education  of  the  draw- 
ing-room of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  ; and  the  effect  may  be  traced 
in  the  female  portraits  (Mademoiselle 
Aisse,  Madame  de  Krtidner;  &c.)  which 
he  drew  after  the  formation  of  the  tie. 
In  reference  to  this  newly-acquired  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  of  treatment,  he 
said  : ‘ I have  introduced  the  elegy  into 
criticism.’  There  is  a wide  range  of 
subjects — indeed,  all  more  or  less  affecting 
one-half  of  the  species — of  or  on  which 
criticism,  without  what  he  calls  elegy,  is 
incomplete. 

Introduced  by  her,  he  gradually  be- 
came an  assiduous  guest  in  ‘ the  too 
rare  salons  where  the  old  legitimist  so- 
ciety of  the  Restoration  mingled  with 
that  which  the  Government  of  July  had 
wafted  to  power.’  Even  the  doctrinaire 
element  did  not  repel  him  ; and  he  play- 
ed the  literary  tame  cat  in  them  with 
complacency.  Besides  writing  sonnets 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Rauzan,  and  com- 
plimentary verses  on  the  ‘orgueil  et 
cher  appui’  of  another  ‘ antique  maison,’ 
he  took  a small  house  in  the  village,  to 
be  near  the  Chateau  du  Marais  (the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  de  la  Briche,  mother- 
in-law  of  the  Comte  Mole),  where  he 
dined  daily.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  recognise  (in  the  ‘ Globe  ’)  the 
brilliant  and  original  genius  of  Georges 
Sand,  and  he  had  received  from  her,  in 
the  midst  of  her  troubles,  letters  pouring 
all  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  into  the 
bosom  of  a friend  she  believed  discreet. 
These  letters  were  seen  circulating  from 
boudoir  to  boudoir  in  the  noble  Fau- 
bourg or  the  Chauss^e  d’Antin,  inclosed 
in  a large  envelope,  on  the  back  of  which 
— half-effaced,  but  legible  — were  the 
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names  of  the  ladies  to  whom  they  had 
successively  been  sent. 

The  tone  of  his  writings  at  this  time 
was  irerceptibly  modified  by  his  social 
position.  He  spoke  of  the  literary  con- 
temporaries with  whom  he  had  the  few- 
est sympathies  without  bitterness ; and 
M.  d'Haussonville  cites  his  articles  on 
M.  de  B.irante,  M.  Mignet,  M.  de  Re- 
musat,  M.  Guizot.  M.  Villemain,  and  M. 
Cousin  even,  as  models  of  urbanity.  He 
refused  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1837  when  offered  by  M.de  Salvandy, 
and  again  in  1843  at  the  hands  of  M. 
Villemain ; but  he  accepted  a place 
(that  already  mentioned)  from  M.  Cousin 
in  1840;  and  he  was  mainly  indebted 
to  his  new  friends  for  his  election  to  the 
Academy  in  1843  : when  Chateaubriand 
and  Comte  Molii  steadily  supported  him, 
and  Victor  Hugo  (as  he  believed)  voted 
eleven  times  against  him.  ‘ I was  re- 
ceived (he  says)  by  Victor  Hugo  ; this 
piquant  circumstance  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  sitting.’  The  reception  was 
brilliant,  but  the  slave  in  the  chariot  was 
not  wanting  in  the  triumph  ; — 

‘How  happens  it,’  asked  Madame  de  Girar- 
(iin,  in  her  ‘ Causcries,’  ‘ that  M.  Saintc-Beuve, 
whose  incontestable  talents  we  fully  appre- 
ciate, but  whom  all  the  world  h.as  formerly 
Itnown  as  republican  and  advanced  romanti- 
cist, is  now-a-days  the  favorite  of  all  the  ultra- 
monarchical  and  most  classical  salons,  and  of 
all  the  clever  women  who  rciifn  in  those  sa- 
lons? We  are  told  " lie  has  abjured."  Pre- 
cious reason  ! Ought  women  ever  to  come  to 
iheaid  of  those  who  abjure?  . . . This  looks 
ot  no  account ; well,  it  is  very  serious.  AH  is 
lost,  all  is  over,  in  a country  where  the  rene- 
gades are  protected  by  the  v/omcn.’ 

Buffon,  as  inteqireted  by  Gibbon, 
‘fixes  our  moral  happiness  to  the  mature 
season  in  which  our  passions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  calmed,  our  duties  fulfilled, 
our  ambition  satisfied,  our  fame  and 
fortune  established  on  a solid  basis.’* 
Saintc-Beuve  fixes  our  moral  unhappi- 
ness to  this  same  season — 

‘There  comes  a sad  moment  in  life;  it  is 
when  one  feels  that  one  has  reached  all  that 
one  could  reasonably  hope,  that  one  has  ac- 
quired all  to  which  one  could  reasonably  pre- 
tend. I am  at  this  point.  I have  obtained 
much  more  than  my  destiny  offered  me  at 


first,  and  I find  at  the  same  time  that  this 
much  is  very  little.  . . . 

In  youth,  there  is  a world  within  us  ; but 
as  we  advance,  it  comes  to  pass  that  our 
thoughts  and  our  sentiments  can  no  longer 
fill  our  solitude,  or,  at  least,  no  longer  charm 
it.  . . . -At  a certain  age,  if  your  house  is  not 
peopled  with  children,  it  is  filled  with  manies 
or  vices.’ 

Rogers  used  to  say  that,  if  God  did 
not  send  children,  the  devil  sent  nephews 
and  nieces. 

As  things  go,  Sainte-Beuve's  existence 
was  something  more  than  tolerable,  was 
what  might  fairly  be  termed  a happy  one, 
when  it  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848.  By  an 
Athenian  law,  attributed  to  Solon,  neu- 
trality was  punished  as  a crime:  and  in 
any  country  where  the  form  of  government 
is  unsettled  as  in  France,  indifference, 
if  not  a crime,  is  a mistake.  hen  bad 
men  conspire,  good  men  must  co-operate. 

' You  do  not  meddle  with  politics.  Mon- 
sieur. I pity  you,  for  some  day  or  other 
politics  will  meddle  with  you.’  This 
remonstrance,  addressed  by  M.  Royer- 
Collard  to  a pococurante  friend,  is  aptly- 
applied  by  M.  d’Haussonville  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  had  stood  aloof,  making  no 
effort  by  tongue  or  pen  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  which  drove  him  to  seek 
the  bare  means  of  livelihood  in  a foreign 
land  : — 

‘ The  Revolution  of  February  did  rot  dis- 
concert me,  let  people  say  what  they  will,  and 
found  me  more  curious  than  irritated.  It  is 
only  for  M.  Venillot,  and  those  who  care 
equally  little  about  truth,  to  say  that  I had 
fears — blue  or  red.  I was  present  as  an  at- 
tentive observer  at  all  that  passed  in  Paris 
during  the  first  six  months.  It  was  then  only 
that,  from  the  necessity  of  living  and  having 
found  tlje  occasion,  I went  in  October.  1S48. 
to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Lifige,  where  I 
was  for  a year  in  the  capacity  of  ordinary  pro- 
fessor.’ * 

There  is  a note  to  this  passage  by  his 
last  secretary  : — 

‘ M.  Sainte-Bcuve  has  often  related  to  me 
that,  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  he  walk- 
ed about  Paris  with  his  umbrella  in  his  hand 
(the  sole  weapon  that  he  never  laid  aside,  even 
when,  at  another  time,  he  fought,  and  fought 
well,  a pistol-duel  with  M.  Dubois),  and  ap- 


* Gibbon’s  Autobiography,  which  concludes  * * Souvenirs,’ &c.  Before  going  to  Liege, 
»ilh  this  sentence  : ‘ I must  reluctantly  ob-  he  wrote  to  an  English  acquaintance  (the  wri- 
serve  that  two  causes,  the  abbreviation  of  time  ter)  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  chance 
and  the  failure  of  hope,  will  always  tinge  with  of  his  being  engaged  in  a similar  capacity  at 
a browner  shade  the  evening  of  life.’  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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proached  the  theatre  of  insurrection  as  near  as 
possible  to  have  the  news.’  j 

But  what  did  him  harm  in  fair  unpre- 
judiced opinion,  was  not  the  imputation 
of  cowardice,  but  the  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  patriotism,  such  as  he  uncon- 
sciously betrays  in  what  he  meant  for 
a sarcastic  account  of  an  interview  with 
Lamartine  on  the  evening  of  the  memo- 
rable day  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when 
I.amartine,  by  a wonderful  combination 
of  courage  and  eloquence,  so  signally  de- 
feated the  Reds.  Sainte-Beuve  was 
stopped  by  the  march  of  troops  on  his 
way  to  read  a chapter  of  ‘ Port  Royal  ’ 
to  some  friends,  and  was  coming  home 
by  a by-street,  when  he  met  Lamartine, 
agitated  and  exhausted,  returning  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  exhorts  his 
friend  to  stand  firm,  and  pictures  him 
' posant  as  the  man  who  had  just  been 
making  a hundred  speeches  and  embrac- 
ed a hundred  thousand  men,  retaining 
all  the  time  an  inviolable  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  the  workmen  of  Paris  as 
well  as  in  the  repentance  of  Ledru- 
Rollin.’  It  never  crosses  Sainte-Beuve’s 
mind  that  the  author,  sneaking  home 
with  his  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  is 
more  an  object  of  ridicule  than  the  ex- 
cited orator  escaping  from  the  tumul- 
tuous a.ssembly  which  he  had  confronted 
and  controlled  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  many  troubles  brought  upon 
him  by  the  revolution,  was  an  imputa- 
tion based  upon  the  discovery  of  his  name 
in  the  secret  service  list  of  the  late 
Government.  It  eventually  turned  out 
that  the  sum,  about  too  francs,  had  been 
really  allowed  for  the  repairs  of  the 
apartment  he  occupied  in  the  Institute ; 
but  the  explanation  was  not  forthcoming 
in  the  first  instance,  and  Sainte-Beuve 
was  cut  to  the  quick  by  finding  that  a 
charge  of  corruption,  which  he  knew  to 
be  baseless,  could  be  accepted  by  any 
decent  portion  of  the  public.  ‘ They 
are  there,’  he  truly  said,  ‘ attacking  me 
on  my  strong  side.’  But  he  re-signed 
his  place  rather  than  provoke  a renewal 
of  the  attack ; and  was  again  left  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  his  pen  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  unfavorable  to  an 
honorable  or  profitable  employment  of  it 
in  France.  He  accordingly  left  Paris  for 
Liege,  pursued  by  a chorus  of  reproba- 
iion  from  a portion  of  the  press. 

The  choice  of  subject  for  his  course  at 


Lidge  was  unlucky.  The  time  had  hard- 
ly arrived  for  an  impartial  estimate  of 
‘Chateaubriand  and  his  Literary  Group,' 
especially  by  one  who,  besides  standing 
in  a peculiar  relation  to  the  principal 
figure,  had  private  grudges  against  some 
and  personal  obligations  towards  others 
of  the  group.  Chateaubriand  had  been 
hardly  dead  a year,  and  Madame  Re- 
camier  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  That 
he  w.as  bound  to  spare  her  feelings  is 
proved  by  his  own  repeated  letters  of 
grateful  acknowledgment.  He  was  one 
of  the  favored  few  invited  to  the  first 
reading  of  the  ‘ Memoires  d’outre- 
tombe,'  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  and 
the  article  in  which  he  commemorated 
the  scene  abounded  in  terms  of  eulog)’. 
When  twitted  with  having  been  equally 
prodigal  of  them  in  his  notice  of  the 
‘ Vie  de  Ranee,’  he  casuistically  re- 
plied : ‘ The  book  was  manifestly  so 
weak,  that  the  sentiment  which  made  me 
speak  well  of  it  was  above  suspicion.’ 
Equally  above  suspicion  would  be  the 
sentiment  that  should  have  induced  him 
to  be  fair,  if  not  lenient,  to  the  illustrious 
dead  on  whose  living  accents  he  had  so 
often  affected  to  hang.  It  was  because 
he  had  been  seen  to  hang  on  them  in  a 
forced  attitude  of  ill-simulated  compla- 
cency, because  he  had  occupied  a posi- 
tion beneath  his  pretensions  in  the 
group,  that  (M.  d’Haussonville  suggests) 
he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ing a long-suppressed  spleen.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  his  estimate  of 
Chateaubriand,  as  a man  of  letters,  is 
incorrect ; but  ‘ Chateaubriand  and  his 
Literary  Group  ’ vividly  reminded  us  of 
‘Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries' 
by  Leigh  Hunt ; in  which  much  is  set 
down  in  malice,  and  from  a spirit  of 
wounded  self-love,  although  little  or 
nothing  but  what  is  literally  true.* 

If  these  Lectures  had  been  delivered 
at  Paris,  or  at  a less  preoccupied  time, 
Sainte-Beuve  might  speedily  h.ave  seen 
reason  to  regret  the  indulgence  of  his 
spleen.  As  it  was,  he  betrayed  an  un- 
easy consciousness  of  a bad  cause,  by 
frequently  returning  to  the  charge.  • So 
recently  as  1862,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  publication  of 


* The  character  of  Chalcaubriand  is  suramed 
up  in  (he  twenty-first  and  concluding  lecture, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  113. 
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M.  Joubert’s  letter  on  Chateaubriiincl,  to 
reiterate  his  views  in  two  Nomranx  Lurt- 
diSj  which  have  an  independent  value, 
as  containing  a detailed  account  of  the 
method  of  proceeding  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, a critic  should  pursue  : — 

* Ii  is  very  useful  to  begin  by  the  beginning 
and,  when  one  has  the  means,  to  take  the  su> 
perior  or  distinguished  writer  in  his  native 
couQir)’,in  his  race.  If  we  were  well  acquaint- 
ed physiologically  with  the  race,  the  ascen* 
daots  and  ancestors,  wc  should  have  a clear 
lijtbt  on  the  secret  and  essential  quality  of 
mind ; but  most  frequently  this  deep  root  re- 
mains obscure  and  is  lost.  In  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  entirely  bidden,  much  is  gain- 
ed by  observing  it.* 

M.  Taine  would  insist  that  the  country 
and  the  climate  are  more  important  than 
the  race.  After  the  ancestors,  come  the 
near  relatives,  the  family  : — 

'The  superior  man  will  be  recognised,  rc- 
corered  to  a certainty,  at  least  in  part,  in  his 
pirents,  in  his  mother  especially,  this  parent 
the  surest  and  most  direct : in  his  sisters  also, 
ia  his  brothers,  even  in  his  children.  . . . 
This  is  very  delicate  ground,  and  would  re- 
quire to  be  illustrated  by  proper  names,  by  a 
quamity  of  particular  facts.  I will  indicate  a 
few. 

‘Take  the  sisters,  for  example.  This  Cha- 
teaubriand, of  whom  we  were  speaking,  had 
one  sister  with  imagination  based  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  on  stupidity  which  must 

have  approached  downright  extravagance; 
another,  on  the  contrary,  the  divine  Lucile 
hhe  Amelia  of  *•  Rent  ”),  with  exquisite  sen- 
sibiiitj,  a sort  of  tender  imagination,  melan- 
choly, without  any  of  that  which  corrected  or 
distracted  it  in  him:  she  died  mad,  and  by 
her  own  hand.  The  elements  which  united 
and  associated,  at  least  in  his  talent,  and 
'diich  kept  a sort  of  equilibrium,  were  dis- 
tinctly and  disproportionately  shared  between 

He  was  not,  he  says,  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  sisters  of  Lamartine, 
but  he  had  heard  Royer-Collard  speak  of 
them  in  their  first  youth  as  something 
charming  and  melodious,  like  a nest  of 
nightingales.  Balzac’s  sister,  Madame 
Surville,  ‘ whose  physical  resemblance  to 
her  brother  is  seen  at  a glance,  is  also 
so  formed  as  to  give  to  those  who,  like 
fne,  have  the  misfortune  to  admire  but 
incompletely  the  great  novelist,  a more 
advantageous  idea  which  enlightens,  re- 
a-'sures,  and  reclaims  them.'  'I’he  sis- 
ter of  Beaumarchais,  again,  had  all  his 
humor,  wit,  and  sense  of  fun,  which  she 
pushed  to  the  e.xtreme  limit  of  propriety, 
»hen  she  did  not  go  beyond.  “ She  was 


the  very  sister  of  Figaro,  the  same  stock, 
and  the  same  sap.’ 

His  sole  instances  of  brothers  are  the 
Desprdaux,  although  many  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  lay  ready  to  his  hand  ; e.g. 
th^Mirabeaus  and  the  Dupins : examples 
rendered  f.amiliar  by  the  saying  of  Mira- 
beau,  that  in  any  other  family  his  elder 
brother  would  have  passed  for  a roue 
and  a wit ; and  the  simple  inscription  on 
a tomb  in  Here  la  Chaise  : A la  mire  ties 
trois  Dupins. 

.V  host  of  celebrities  who  acknowledged 
a similar  debt  to  mothers  crowd  upon 
us  : — Goethe,  Schiller,  the  Schlegels,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Canning,  Brougham,  George 
Selwyn,  Curran.*  These  are  not  so 
much  as  mentioned.  ‘ Madame  de  Se- 
vign^  I have  said  it  more  than  once, 
seems  to  have  divided  herself  between 
her  two  children — the  Chevalier,  light, 
giddy,  endowed  with  grace,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Gri^nan,  intellectual,  but  a lit- 
tle cold,  having  taken  reason  for  her 
share.’  Would  both  her  children,  added 
together,  have  made  up  Madame  de  Se- 
vign^  ? After  alluding  to  some  daugh- 
ters of  unnamed  poets  who  had  aided 
him  to  comprehend  their  fathers,  'he 
proceeds : — 

‘This  is  enough  to  indicate  my  thought, 
and  I wili  be  moderate.  Whenwc  have  learn- 
ed as  much  as  possible  of  the  origin,  parent- 
age and  near  relatives,  of  an  eminent  writer, 
the  next  essential  point  is  the  chapter  ofbis 
studies  and  his  education.’ 

.\fter  this  comes  the  set  or  grotip  to 
which  he  belonged  at  starting,  and  when 
we  have  tracked  him  step  by  step  so 
far,  we  are  to  get  the  best  answers  we  c.in 
to  the  questions  mentioned  in  a preced- 
ing article  touching  his  religious  opin- 
ions, behavior  towards  women,  pecuniary 
habits  and  circumstances,  mode  of  liv- 
ing, &c.  &c. 

Information  on  all  these  points  might 
be  required  for  a complete  biography, 
but  would  be  worse  than  superfluous  as 
a prejtaration  for  the  critical  examination 
of  a contemporary  author  in  his  works. 


* ‘The  only  inheritance  I could  boast  ol 
from  my  poor  father  was  the  very  scanty  one 
of  an  unattractive  face  and  person  like  his 
own  ; .and  if  the  world  has  ever  attributed  to 
me  something  more  valuable  than  face  or  per- 
son, or  than  earthly  wealth,  it  was  that  another 
and  a dearer  parent  gave  her  child  a fortune 
from  the  treasure  of  her  own  mind.’ — Curmit. 
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If  it  did  not  give  rise  to  personality  or 
impertinence,  it  would  mislead,  as  it  mis- 
led Sainte-Beuve  in  his  judgment  of 
Chateaubriand,  which  was  mischievously 
warped  by  a minute  acquaintance  with 
his  peculiarities.  Are  we  bound  to4nd 
melodious  versification  in  a poem  be- 
cause the  poet’s  daughters  sang  like 
nightingales,  or  wit  in  a comedy  because 
the  dramatist  had  a witty  sister  or  (re- 
versing the  argument)  insist  that  there 
can  be  no  real  genius  in  an  author  whose 
mother  or  brother  was  a fool  ? It  is  sad 
enough  to  have  the  dark  or  soiled 
passages  in  a great  man’s  life  recalled 
to  us  when  we  are  filled  with  honest  ad- 
miration of  his  genius — to  be  reminded 
of  the  me,anness  of  Bacon,  the  morbid 
selfishness  of  Rousseau,  the  irritable 
vanity  of  Voltaire,  the  petty  vindictive- 
ness of  Pope.  But  to  what  shall  we  be 
brought  by  criticism  if,  travelling  beyond 
the  record  of  the  works  before  us,  we  are 
to  pry  into  the  private  history  of  families 
— to  drag  out  the  skeleton  in  the  closet, 
and  condemn  or  absolve  the  author  on 
the  strength  of  the  good  or  bad  qu.alities 
lineally  or  collaterally  inherited  with  his 
blood 

By  far  the  most  cnicial  and  important 
questions  which  a critic  should  ask  him- 
self have  been  omitted  by  Sainte-Beuve. 
Have  you  any  personal  feelings  that  may 
affect  your  judgment  either  way .’  Do 
you  like  or  dislike  the  author  Are  you 
already  committed  for  or  against  his 
style  of  writing,  his  views,  his  party,  his 
system,  or  his  school Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  are  free  from  indirect  in- 
fluence of  any  kind,  that  you  have  no 
vanity  to  indulge,  no  coterie  to  assail  or 
flatter,  no  impugned  line  of  conduct  to 
vindicate,  no  real  or  fancied  wrongs  to 
avenge.’  It  would  have  been  well  for 
his  fame  if  Sainte-Beuve  had  occasional- 
ly submitted  to  this  sort  of  self-examina- 
tion, especially  before  undertaking  his 
celebrated  ‘ Causeries  du  Lundi,’  to 
which  these  remarks  on  his  method  may 
serve  as  an  appropriate  preface. 

They  were  commenced  (October, 
1849)  in  the  ‘ Constitutionnel,’  at  the 
invitation  of  the  proprietor.  Veron,  and 
continued  in  that  Journal  till  the  end  of 
1 852.  They  were  then  transferred  to  the 
‘ Moniteur  Ofliciel  ’ (with  short  inter- 
ruptions), till  1861,  when  he  accepted  a 
fresh  engagement  from  the  ‘ Constitu- 


tionnel,’  which  lasted  till  within  a year 
of  his  death.  The  concluding  series, 
entitled  ‘ Nouveaux  Lundis,’  make  thir- 
teen volumes  octavo ; the  first  and 
second,  entitled  ‘Causeries  du  Lundi.’ 
fifteen.  Add  the  ‘ Portraits  Litteraires.' 
the  ‘ Portraits  Contemporains,’  &c. ; and 
there  are  more  than  forty  volumes 
of  literary,  historical,  and  biographi- 
cal essays,  on  the  most  surprising 
variety  of  subjects,  rarely  if  ever  fail- 
ing in  knowledge,  command  of  lan- 
guage, apt  illustration,  -reflection,  pene- 
tration, and  capacity.  His  gallery  is  not 
restricted  to  an  age,  a country,  or  a 
class.  Ancients  and  moderns,  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men, poets  and  historians,  w-its  and 
beauties,  statesmen  and  generals,  are 
ranged  round  it  with  entire  disregard  oi 
order  or  congruity,  and  on  a careful  re- 
view we  are  strongly  disposed  to  think 
that  (as  regards  contemporaries)  he  has 
painted  best  those  with  whom  he  had 
come  least  in  contact,  whose  pursuits  were 
most  alien,  or  whose  titles  to  fame  had 
least  in  common  with  his  own.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  His  sympathies  were  strong- 
er than  his  principles  ; his  canons  of 
criticism,  at  all  events  their  application, 
varied  with  his  society ; and  the  laud- 
able impartiality  with  which  he  started 
frequently  gave  way  before  the  tempta- 
tion of  gratifying  one  of  those  hates  or 
jealousies,  odia  qua  in  longum  jacitm 
auctaque  promeret,  which  he  had  always 
in  store  for  an  opportunity. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  third 
Napoleon  to  obtain  power  by  an  act 
which  alienated  an  immense  majority 
of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of 
France.  Men  who  have  undergone 
exile  or  imprisonment  under  any  given 
regime  should  be  allowed  time  to  get 
reconciled  to  it,  be  it  ever  so  well 
adapted  to  the  emergency.  But  in 
-August,  1852,  only  seven  months  after 
the  coup  if  /tat,  Sainte-Beuve  published 
an  article  entitled  ‘ Les  Regrets,’  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  heaping  the  most  un- 
generous and  unfounded  reproaches  on 
the  discomfited  party,  because  they  had 
given  such  utterance  as  the  state  of 
things  rendered  prudent  or  possible  to 
their  disapproval  or  discontent.  He 
treats  such  men  as  Thiers,  Mole,  Ber- 
ry er,  Tocqueville,  Odilon  Barrot,  Montal- 
embert,  Charles  de  Remusat,  Duvergier 
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d’Hauranncs,  &c.,  with  seeing  nothing  to 
regret  in  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
government  but  their  own  relegation  to 
private  life  and  their  lost  liberty  of 
speech.  They  were  most  of  them  per- 
sons whom  he  had  known  at  the 
‘Globe’  office  or  met  in  Orleanist  or 
Legitimist  houses ; F lUat-major  ties 

sahas  was  his  description  of  them,  and 
we  suspect  that  their  worst  offences  in  his 
eyes  were  that  they  had  distanced  him 
in  public  life  and  that  he  had  never  felt 
quite  at  ease  in  their  society.  He  had  taken 
the  same  ground  with  more  management 
and  tact  in  a preceding  article  (May 
24th,  1852)  on  the  retirement  of  MM. 
Villemain  and  Cousin  from  their  profes- 
sorships. 

‘ You  appear  to  complain  that  mind  (eiprit) 
has  the  worst  of  it  at  this  moment.  But  who 
is  to  blame?  Mind  has  been  abused.  Every 
celebrated  professor,  every  clever  writer  has 
thought  himself  fit  to  be  politician,  orator, 
minister.' 

On  the  6th  December,  1852,  four 
d.iys  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Em- 
pire, we  find  him  formally  enlisted  in  the 
‘Moniteur  Officiel.’  In  1854  he  was 
nominated  Professor  of  Latin  Poetry  in 
the  College  of  P'rance  ; and,  after  taking 
ample  time  for  preparation,  he  delivered 
his  opening  lecture,  gth  March,  1855. 
‘This  lecture,’  he  says  in  one  place, 
‘which  was  followed  by  a second,  was 
disturbed  by  jiolitical  manifestations,  and 
the  course  stopped  there.’  In  another 
place  : ‘ 1 was  only  able  to  give  two  lec- 
tures, having  been  prevented  by  a sort 
01  Fmeute,  born  of  political  passions  and 
prejudices.’  In  point  of  fact,  his  recep- 
tion was  crushing  : the  students  would 
have  none  of  him  ; and  (as  he  knew  and 
felt)  the  sentiment  which  animated  them 
was  personal,  not  political ; it  was  a gene- 
rous outburst  of  indignation  against  the 
combined  want  of  principle  and  candor  of 
which  he  had  given  such  signal  proof  in 
‘Les  Regrets.’  His  mortification  was 
extreme.  A story  got  wind  that  he 
threatened  to  come  to  the  third  lecture 
with  two  pistols : to  fire  one  at  the 
audience  and  blow  out  his  own  brains 
with  the  other.  M.  d'Haussonville  dis- 
credits this  story,  but  states  that,  for 
some  time  after  the  suspended  course, 
Sainte-Beuve  never  went  out  without  a 
large  poignard  in  his  sleeve,  allecting  to 

in  danger  of  assassinatiori.  At  the 


same  time  he  made  the  most  effective 
appeal  to  a dispassioned  public  by  recast- 
ing his  lectures  and  publishing  them  as 
an  ‘Etude  sur  Virgile,’  in  1857.  It  is 
esteemed  one  of  his  best  performances, 
although  opened  to  M.  d’Haussonville's 
objection  that  his  constant  predisposi- 
tion is  to  seek  out  what  is  ingenious  and 
pretty,  rather  than  what  is  simple  and 
fine. 

On  resuming  his  ‘ Lundis,’  Sainte- 
Beuve  m.ade  it  a point  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Second  Empire  was  not  unfavor- 
able to  literature ; nor  was  it,  any  more 
than  the  First  Empire,  at  its  commence- 
ment. To  cramp  or  dwarf  the  intellect, 
to  stifle  the  genius,  to  vitiate  the  taste 
and  morals  of  a great  nation,  requires 
time.  The  example  of  M.  Renan,  ad- 
duced in  June,  1862,  to  negative  a sup- 
posed sterility  of  original  writers,  came 
too  soon  ; and  in  due  course  of  time  the 
baneful  influences  at  work  were  seen  in  his 
own  case ; when  he  became  the  apolo- 
gist of  Madame  Bavary,  and  the  eulogist 
of  Fanny.  ‘ On  what  altar  are  you  sac- 
rificing.?’ expostulated  his  friend  Mo- 
rand.  ‘ Sacrificing  to  avoid  being  sacri- 
ficed,’ was  the  reply.  ‘ You  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  a tide  on  the  flow,  and  if  we  do 
not  enter  a little  into  their  waters,  they 
will  submerge  us.’  The  tide,  swelled 
by  a light  literature  of  which  La  Cun'e 
and  Mademoiselle  Girard  ma  Femme 
may  pass  for  samples,  has  become  so  foul, 
that  to  be  submerged  by  it  would  be  like 
being  smothered  in  a sink. 

Sainte-Beuve  signalised  his  re-entry 
in  the  ‘ Constitutionnel  ’ by  declaring 
guerre  aux  cl/rieaux,  by  an  anti-Catholic 
campaign,  in  which  he  indiscrimin.ately 
assailed  both  the  living  and  the  dead — 
MM.  de  Falloux  and  Veuillot,  Bourdaloue 
and  Bossuet — and  discussed  with  a hardi- 
hood justified  by  success  most  of  the 
moral  and  religious  questions  of  the  day. 
His  review  of  Renan's  ‘ Life  of  Jesus,’  for 
example,  is  a model  of  clever  and  ingeni- 
ous criticism,  so  conceived  and  e.xecuted 
as  to  conciliate  many  and  offend  none. 

Like  Mr.  Charles  Grevillc,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reverting  to  his  original  im- 
pressions with  the  view  of  qualifying 
them ; but  rarely  in  a favorable  sense, 
from  a spirit  of  kindness  or  a feeling  of 
compunction.  He  was  a striking  illus- 
tration of  the  fine  reflection  of  Junius 
that  insults  (real  or  fancied)  degrade  the 
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mind  in  its  own  esteem  and  force  it  to 
recover  its  level  by  revenge  : he  in  prac- 
tice reversed  the  axiom,  ‘ benefits  in 
marble,  injuries  in  dust;’  and  he  acted 
literally  on  Talleyrand’s  advice,  to  dis- 
trust your  first  thoughts  because  they 
are  generally  good.  In  1870  he  publish- 
ed, a new  edition  of  his  ‘ Portraits  Con- 
temporains  ’ with  a motto  from  Senac  de 
Meilhan  : A^ous  sommes  mobiles,  et  nous 
jugeons  des  fires  mobiles,  the  main  object 
being  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  honest 
glowing  impulsive  judgments  of  his 
youth.  Thus,  h propos  Lamartine,  he 
writes  : ‘ I confess  my  weakness  and  my 
chimera.  I had  conceived  for  all  these 
great  men,  these  great  spirits  and  t.alents 
of  my  generation,  or  of  the  immediately 
anterior  generation,  an  ideal  of  character 
and  career  which  they  have  not  realised 
or  which  they  have  speedily  overreached 
Ul/passf)  and  traversed  out  and  out.’  His 
ideal  of  the  master  spirits  of  his  genera- 
tion, of  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Mignet,  Meri- 
mee,  B^ranger,  Balzac,  Georges  Sand, 
A'c.,  must  have  been  very  exalted  indeed 
if  he  was  disappointed  in  them. 

In  justification  of  his  plan,  he  says  ; 

‘ The  note  is  more  familiar,  and  gives 
the  facility  for  lowering  a tone.  I have 
acted  on  the  belief  that  it  was  allowable 
to  speak  on  the  entresol  a little  more  free- 
ly than  on  the  first  floor,’ — and,  it  might 
be  added,  a little  more  freely  in  the 
kitchen  than  in  the  entresol.  'Phus  em- 
ployed, he  resembled  one  of  the  figures 
illustrative  of  Ce  qu'on  dit  et  ee  qu'on  pense, 
where  the  kind  or  flattering  words  sup- 
posed to  be  uttered  aloud  are  contradict- 
ed by  a sneering  or  sarcastic  aside. 

-About  the  same  time  he  replaced  the 
Table  of  Contents  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  ‘ Causeries  du 
Lundi  ’ in  the  first  edition,  by  a series  of 
Notes  and  Thoughts,  into  which  (as  he 
said)  he  emptied  the  whole  of  his  port- 
folio. 

■ In  this  fresh  immolation  of  his  former 
idols,'  observes  M.  d'Haussonviile,  ‘ he  sacri- 
ficed all  whom  he  had  hitherto  appeared  to 
respect.  There  may  be  seen  bis  last  words 
and  Ills  last  appreciation  of  almost  all  the 
men  of  our  time:  appreciation  almost  a!w.ays 
just,  and  which  would  be  completely  so,  if  by 
the  side  of  the  weakness,  the  ridicule,  the  vice 
that  it  places  in  broad  relief,  it  also  brought 
out  the  dominant  quality,  for,  thank  God,  it  is 
not  alw.ays  a vice  that  constitutes  the  distinc- 
tive trait  of  such  or  such  a nature.’  . . . 


•Amongst  the  political  men  of  our  times,  I 
could  even  cite  one  that  he  has  never  attacked : 
by  dint  of  searching,  others  might  possibly  be 
found.  At  all  events,  the  celebrated  men 
whom  he  has  spared  are  a very  small  number, 
and  the  account  would  be  soon  summed  up  of 
those  who  have  escaped  his  thrusts.’ 

This  is  not  expressed  with  the  accom- 
plished writer’s  wonted  clearness.  There 
is  a slight  ambiguity  rather  in  the  expres- 
sion than  the  thought.  No  appreciation 
would  be  just  if  the  dominant  quality, 
when  it  hajipened  to  be  good,  was  sup- 
pressed or  thrown  into  the  shade.  Nor  was 
Sainte-Beuve  guilty  of  this  speciesof  fal- 
sification. He  simply  added  the  weak- 
ness, the  ridicule,  the  vice  which  he  had 
omitted  in  the  original  sketch,  or  modified 
the  enthusiastic  praise  of  which  he  had 
been  unduly  lavish  in  his  youth.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  finishing  touches  was  to  make 
the  portraits  less  flattering  but  more  like. 

‘ Is  it  true  that  you  are  about  to  be 
named  senator  inquired  one  of  his 
secretaries  in  1855.  ‘ Never  again  speak 
to  me  of  such  folly,’  he  replied,  redden- 
ing with  anger ; ‘ do  you  believe  that  I 
wish  to  dishonor  myself .’’  Vet  in  due 
lime  the  nomination  came,  and  gratified 
him  more  than  any  event  of  his  life.  It 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  achieving 
political  distinction,  for  which  he  had  all 
the  while  been  longing  whilst  censuring 
men  of  letters  for  aspiring  to  it,  and  reliev- 
ed him  from  the  necessity,  growing  more 
irksome  with  advancing  years,  of  earning 
an  income  by  his  pen.  In  allusion  to 
the  labor  required  for  his  ‘ Lundis,’  he 
said,  ‘ I descend  on  Tuesday  into  a well, 
from  which  I only  emerge  on  Sund.iy.’ 
From  a memorandum  of  his  second  en- 
gagement with  the  ‘ Constitutiounel,’  it 
appears  that  his  ordinary  remuneration 
was  300  francs  (12/.)  an  article,  and  we 
learn  from  other  sources  that  he  was 
paid  at  the  same  rate  for  his  more  ex- 
tended essays  in  the  ‘ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.’  If  we  add  his  s.alary  as  an 
academician  and  other  occasional  re- 
ceipts, his  average  income  probably  fell 
short  of  1000/.  a year. 

Although  he  employed  a secretary,  his 
habits,  before  this  accession  of  fortune, 
were  simple  in  the  extreme.  In  a con- 
fidential note  he  states  that  from  1S30 
to  1840  he  lived  in  a student’s  room 
on  the  fourth  story  {Cour  du  Commerce, 
No.  2),  at  a rent  of  23  francs  a month, 
including  breakfasts.  He  also  states  that 
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he  never  had  a debt.  The  salary  of  a 
senator  was  30,000  francs  (1200/.)  per 
annum : a most  acceptable  addition, 
although  he  fully  acquit  him  of  an  un- 
worthy motive  in  accepting  it.  He  owed 
it  exclusively  to  the  Princess  Mathilde, 
and  he  steadily  refused  to  accelerate  the 
nomination  (delayed  till  1865)  by  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  his  independence  as 
a man  of  letters.  ‘ When  are  we  to 
have  the  article  on  the  “ Life  of  Caesar  ?”  ' 
was  the  question  abruptly  put  to  him  one 
day  by  M.  Paulin  Limayrac,  the  director 
of  the  ‘ Constitutionnel.’  He  flatly  re- 
fused, and  on  being  pressed  by  the  direc- 
tor, impetuously  repeated,  ‘ Ah  ! for  ex- 
ample, do  you  believe  I wish  to  dishonor 
myself .’  ’ He  held  firm  this  time  ; he 
even  dictated,  on  his  return  home,  an 
article  on  Catsar,  in  which  he  drew  a 
distinction  between  ‘ Caesars  by  nature 
and  Caesars  by  will,  in  whom  we  readily 
detect  the  Brummagem  {plaqu^).'  This 
article,  of  course,  never  saw  the  light. 
It  was  in  part  provoked  by  an  un- 
lucky slip  of  the  Emperor  (rarely  guilty 
of  such  slips),  who,  three  years  after 
Sainte-Beuve  had  quitted  the  ‘ Moni- 
teur ' for  the  ‘ Constitutionnel,’  said  to 
him,  ‘ I read  you  with  interest  in  the 
“Moniteur.’  ” 

Although  his  ‘ Letters  to  the  Princess  ’ 
will  hardly  be  cited  as  models  of  the 
epistolary  style,  they  contain  some 
curious  passages ; as  when  he  is  impa- 
tient at  imperial  hesitation  : ‘ Let  there 
be  an  end  of  this ; let  there  be  a thun- 
derclap that  shall  set  all  the  world  to 
rights.’  Or  when  he  explodes  against 
the  Church  : — 

‘Oh,  when  will  the  Emperor  and  France 
purge  themselves  of  this  clerical  leprosy ! . . . 
Let  the  Emperor  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
this:  these  men  in  black  are  odious  to  the 
generous  mind  of  France.  It  is  compromising 
to  the  future  to  let  it  be  believed  that  one  is 
leagued  with  them.  They  are  messengers  of 
evil,  and  counsellors  of  disaster.' 

The  delay  and  manner  of  his  elevation 
seem  to  have  emancipated  him  in  his 
own  eyes  from  all  obligation  to  the  Tuile- 
ries.  ‘ I belong,’  he  said,  ‘ to  the  small 
party  of  the  Left  of  the  Empire.’  It 
was  a very  small  party,  boasting,  when 
he  joined  it,  only  a single  representative. 
Prince  Napoleon,  in  the  Senate ; and 
he  sat  quiet  until  March  25,  1867,  when 
M.  de  Segur  d'Aguesseau  attacked  the 


Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  favor- 
ing atheism  and  materialism  by'  a recent 
nomination  to  a professorship.  Although 
naming  no  one,  he  was  understood  to 
point  at  Renan ; and  Sainte-Beuve  in- 
stantly rose  to  protest,  in  a tone  seldom 
heard  in  that  assembly,  against  injurious 
reflections  on  a man  whom  he  was 
proud  to  call  his  friend,  and  whose  doc- 
trines he  was  prepared  to  defend  in  the 
name  of  liberty  of  thought.  He  was 
called  to  order,  and  a stormy  scene  en- 
sued. ‘ It  is  the  first  time,’  was  shout- 
ed out,  ‘ that  atheism  has  found  a de- 
fender in  the  Senate.’  But  he  held  his 
ground,  and  thus  established  a position 
which  he  seized  the  first  occasion  to  im- 
prove. A petition  having  been  present- 
ed by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Saint- 
Etienne  against  the  admission  of  (what 
they  deemed)  irreligious  and  immoral 
works  into  the  public  library  of  their 
t<jwn,  Sainte-Beuve  demanded  an  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  until  June  29, 
1867,  when  he  read  a carefully-prepared 
speech,  in  which  he  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Proudhon, 
Georges  Sand,  &c.,  and  stood  forth  the 
apostle  of  free  thought  and  free  inquiry. 
Twice  again,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
following  (May  4 and  19, 1868),  his  voice 
was  raised  in  advocacy  of  the  same 
cause,  and  the  insults  heaped  upon  him 
within  the  walls  of  the  Luxembourg 
were  amply  compensated  by  accumulat- 
ed marks  of  adhesion  from  without.  ‘ I 
have  my  public,’  was  his  retort,  and  he 
proceeded  to  describe  that  public  as 
‘a  diocese  which  counted  parishioners 
even  in  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops.’ 
The  day  following  it  w'as  christened  ‘ the 
diocese  of  good  sense.’  Two  hundred 
students  came  in  a body  to  thank  him 
for  defending  their  professors  and  their 
school ; and  he  exclaimed  exultingly  to 
M.  Gaston  Boissier  (his  successor  at  the 
Ecole  Normale),  ‘ They  applaud  me 
now  ! ’ 

He  refused  to  write  for  the  new  official 
journal,  and  broke  with  the  ‘ Moniteur,’ 
even  after  the  title  and  privileges  of  an 
official  organ  had  been  withdrawn  from 
it,  on  account  of  an  article,  in  which,  re- 
ferring to  the  vehement  opposition  of  the 
episcopate  to  the  establishment  of  a 
course  of  instruction  for  young  girls 
at  the  Sorbonne,  he  wrote,  ‘ The  bishops 
have  uttered  cries  (cries  of  eagles),  rs 
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if  it  were  a question  of  saving  the  Capi- 
tol.’ He  refused  to  suppress  the  passage 
which,  pointed  by  the  parenthesis,  was 
thought  too  strong ; and  exclaiming, 
‘Au  diabU  les  fanatitjufs,’  he  sent  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  ‘ Temps,’  a Tiberal  organ 
hostile  to  the  empire,  which  inserted  it  as 
it  stood.  This  was  a rash  step  for  the 
new  senator,  and  showed  an  inexcusable 
a’ant  of  consideration  for  the  Princess, 
who  had  made  sundry  vows  and  promises 
in  his  name.  She  showed  her  sense  of 
his  conduct  by  refusing  to  receive  or 
communicate  with  him ; and  adhered  to 
this  refusal  till  within  a few  hours  of  his 
death.  Although  it  had  been  his  evil 
destiny  to  incur  the  distrust  of  successive 
sets  of  friends,  he  wielded  a formidable 
power  : he  was  the  chief  distributor  of 
fame : the  celebrities  of  the  new  genera- 
tion courted  his  acquaintance ; he  be- 
came the  centre  of  a society  in  which 
the  most  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
literary  world  were  attractively  com- 
bined ; the  graver  intellects  being  repre- 
sented by  MM.  Renan  and  Taine;  the 
lighter,  by  MM.  Thtophile  Gautier, 
Flaubert,  ard  Nestor  Roqueplan.  His 
dinners  were  in  great  request,  ,and  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  company,  of 
which,  prior  to  the  coolness,  the  Princess 
and  her  brother  occasionally  formed  part. 
He  had  studied  g.istronomy,  and  took  as 
much  pains  with  the  composition  of  a 
menu  as  with  that  of  a Lundi.  One  of 
his  dinners  (April  i6th,  1868)  a.ssumed 
the  importance  of  a political  event,  sup- 
plied a topic  to  the  newspapers  for 
some  days,  and  was  formally  brought 
to  his  notice  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  as  an  objection  to  his  being 
heard  in  that  assembly.  It  grew  fa- 
mous as  Le  Diner  du  Vendredi-Sain, 
and  was  compared  to  the  D/hauche  de 
Roissy  by  which  Uussy-Rabutin  and  his 
boon  companions  scandalised  the  pious 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  explanation 
w.as  ea.sy.  The  party  consisted  of  MM. 
Taine,  About,  Renan,  Flaubert,  Robin 
(of  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  and  Prince 
Napoleon;  for  whose  convenience  the  day. 
Good  Friday,  had  been  carelessly  fixed. 
The  dinner  went  off  quietly  enough,  and 
bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  an 
orgy ; in  proof  of  which  the  author  of 
‘ Souvenirs  ’ has  printed  the  bill  of  fare. 
Sainte-Beuve  continued  his  contributions 
to  the  ‘ Temps  ’ till  within  a few  weeks 


of  his  death,  which  took  place  October 
13th,  1869.  He  died  of  a painful  disease 
for  which  he  had  recently  undergone  an 
operation.  The  attendance  at  the  funeral 
(October  i6th)  was  a tribute  to  his  talents 
and  reputation  which  it  was  impossible 
to  misunderstand.  The  students  came 
en  masse:  the  democrats  were  largely  rep- 
resented : and  hardly  a literary  celebrity 
stayed  away.  Madame  Georges  Sand, 
who  appeared  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  was 
loudly  applauded  by  the  crowd. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
brought  by  the  study  of  Saintc-Beuve’s 
‘ Life  and  Writings  ’ is  of  a mixed  indefi- 
nite character ; neither  favorable  nor  un- 
favorable on  the  whole.  Its  color  and 
complexion  will  mainly  depend  on  wheth- 
er we  follow  or  reject  his  own  system : 
whether  we  judge  his  works  by  the  man 
or  the  man  by  his  works.  There  is  no 
denying  the  high  intellectual  claims  of 
one  %vho  has  lighted  up  such  a variety  of 
subjects,  who  has  interpreted  so  many 
minds,  who  has  extracted  and  hived  up 
the  essence  of  so  many  masterineces  of 
learning  and  invention,  who  instinctively 
separates  the  golden  ore  of  literature 
from  the  dross,  and  intuitively  fixes  on 
the  best  specimens  of  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  good — du  vrai,  du  beau,  du  Men. 
It  is  more  in  conduct  than  in  writing — 
or  rather  in  the  kind  of  writing  which 
amounts  to  conduct — that  the  moral  tone 
is  found  wanting,  that  Sainte-Beuve  is 
open  to  the  reproach  implied  in  M. 
Cousin’s  invidious  comparison  with 
M^rimee. 

‘ It  is  in  the  feeling  of  the  chivalrous, 
and  even  of  much  less  than  the  chival- 
rous,’ remarks  M.  d'Haussonville  in  ref- 
erence to  the  scene  with  Lamartine, 
‘ that  Sainte-Beuve  has  always  failed.  In 
the  ordinary  train  of  life  this  inferiority 
of  nature  manages  to  pass  unnoticed; 
but  let  any  extraordinary  circumstance 
arise,  and  he,  who  ought  to  conceal 
it,  will  parade  it  before  all  eyes  with 
perverted  ingenuity.’  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  frequently  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  not  chivalrous : he 
was  scarcely  loyal : he  was  vain  and  ver- 
satile : he  did  not  carry  anger  as  the 
flint  bears  fire  ; he  did  not  easily  forgive 
or  forget  a wrong ; but  h6  never  acted 
from  mean  or  interested  motives ; he 
wMs  never  provoked  into  coar.sencss  : he 
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never  stooped  to  encounter  antagonists, 
like  M.  Veuillot,  with  their  own  weapons ; 
his  thrusts  were  made  with  the  small 
sword  according  to  the  received  rules  of 
fence:  he  firmly  upheld  the  honor  of  his 
calling,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  was  uni- 
formly fearless,  independent,  and  incor- 


rupt. This  is  no  common  praise.  Let, 
then,  his  merits  be  fairly  set  against  his 
demerits,  his  virtues  against  his  faults ; 
and  no  material  deduction  need  be  made 
from  the  high  reputation  of  the  writer  by 
reason  of  the  errors  or  weaknesses  of 
the  man. — Quarterly  Revieiv. 
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BV  LADY 

Maritzbcrg,  March  1S76. 

I don't  think  1 like  a climate  which 
produces  a thunderstorm  er’ery  after- 
noon. One  disadvantage  of  this  chronic 
electric  excitement  is,  that  I hardly  ever 
get  out  for  a walk  or  drive.  .All  day 
it  is  burning  hot : if  there  is  a breath  of 
air  it  is  sultry',  and  adds  to  the  oppression 
of  the  atmosphere  instead  of  refreshing 
it.  Then  about  midday  great  fleecy 
banks  of  cloud  begin  to  steal  up  behind 
the  ridge  of  hills  to  the  south-west ; 
gradually  they  creep  round  the  horizon, 
stretching  their  soft  grey  folds  further 
and  further  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pa.ss,  until  they  have  shrouded  the  daz- 
zling blue  sky,  and  dropped  a cool  filmy 
veil  between  the  sun’s  fierce  steady  blaze 
and  the  baked  earth  below.  That  is  al- 
ways my  nervous  moment.  I declare  I 
am  exactly  like  a hen  with  her  chickens, 
and  I acknowledge  that  I should  like  to 
cluck,  and  call  everything  and  every- 
body into  shelter  and  safety.  If  little 
G-  is  out  on  his  pony  alone, — as  is 
generally  the  ca.se,  for  he  returns  from 
school  early  in  the  afternoon, — I think 
of  the  great  open  veldt,  the  rough  brok- 
en track,  and  the  treacherous  swamp ; 
what  wonder  is  it  that  I can  not  rest  in- 
doors, but  am  always  making  bare-head- 
ed expeditions  every  five  minutes  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  see  if  I can  discern 
the  tiny  figure  tearing  along  the  open, 
with  its  floating  white  puggery  streaming 
behind.’  The  pony  may  safely  be  trust- 
ed not  to  loiter,  for  horse  and  cow,  bird 
and  beast,  know  what  that  rapidly  dark- 
ening shadow  means,  and  vvhat  sudden 
death  lurks  within  those  patches  of  inky 
clouds,  from  which  a deep  and  rolling 
murmur  comes  from  time  to  time.  I am 
uneasy  even  if  F — h.as  not  returned  ; for 
the  little  river — the  noisy  Umsindius — 
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thinks  nothing  of  spreading  itself  over  its 
banks  far  and  wide,  turning  the  low- 
lying  ground  into  a lake  for  miles. 

It  is  true  that  this  may  only  last  for  a 
few  hours,  or  even  moments ; but  five 
minutes  is  quite  enough  to  do  a great  de.al 
of  mischief  when  a river  is  rising  at  the 
rate  of  two  feet  a minute  : mischief  not 
only  to  human  beings,  but  to  bridges, 
ro.ads,  drains,  as  w'ell  as  plantations  and 
fields.  Yet  that  tropical  down-pour, 
where  the  clouds  let  loose  their  im- 
prisoned moisture  suddenly  in  solid 
sheets  of  water  instead  of  by  the  more 
slow  and  civilized  method  of  drops,  is  a 
relief  to  my  mind,  for  there  are  worse 
possibilities  than  a wet  jacket  behind 
those  lurid,  low-hanging  vapors.  There 
are  hail-storras,  like  one  which  rattled 
on  the  red-tile  roof  like  so  many  musket 
balls  and  with  nearly  as  damaging  an 
effect,  for  several  tiles  were  broken  and 
tumbled  down,  leaving  melancholy  gaps 
like  missing  teeth  in  the  eaves ; there 
are  thunderbolts  which  strike  the  tallest 
trees,  leaving  them  in  an  instant  gaunt, 
and  bare,  and  shrivelled,  as  though  cen- 
turies had  suddenly  p.assed  over  their 
green  and  waving  heads ; there  are  flashes 
of  lightning  which  dart  through  a veran- 
dah, or  room,  and  leave  every  living  thing 
in  it  struck  down  dead, — peals  of  thunder 
which  seem  to  shake  the  very  earth  to 
its  centre  : there  are  all  these  meteoro- 
logical possibilities — nay,  probabilities — 
following  fast  upon  a buming-hot,  still 
morning ; and  what  wonder  is  it  that  I 
am  anxious  and  nervous  until  everybody 
belonging  to  me  is  under  shelter,  though 
shelter  can  only  be  from  the  driving  rain 
or  tearing  gusts  of  wind  .’  No  wall  or 
window,  no  bolt  or  bar  can  keep  out  the 
dazzling  death  which  swoops  down  in  a 
violet  glare,  and  snatches  its  victims 
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anywhere  and  everywhere.  A Kafir 
washerman,  talking  yesterday  morning  to 
his  employer  in  her  verandah,  was  in  the 
act  of  saying,  “ I will  be  sure  to  come 
to-morrow,”  when  he  fell  forward  on  his 
face,  dead  from  a blinding  flash  out  of  a 
passing  thundercloud.  An  old  settler,  a 
little  way  up  country,  was  reading  pray- 
ers to  his^  household  the  other  night,  and 
in  a second  half  the  little  kneeling  cir- 
cle were  struck  dead  alongside  of  the 
patriarchal  reader, — dead  on  their  knees. 
Two  young  men  were  playing  a game  of 
billiards  quietly  enough, — one  was  lean- 
ing forward  to  make  a stroke,  when 
there  came  a crash  and  a crackle,  and 
he  dropped  dead  with  his  cue  in  his 
hand.  The  local  papers  are  full  every 
day  of  a long  list  of  casualties ; but  it  is 
not  from  these  sources  I have  drawn  the 
preceding  examples  : I only  chanced  to 
hear  them  yesterday,  and  they  all  hap- 
pened quite  close  by. 

As  for  cattle  or  trees  being  killed,  that 
is  an  every-day  occurrence  in  summer ; 
and  even  a hailstorm,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  utterly  bombard  the  town  and  leave 
the  houses  roofless  and  open  to  wind 
and  weather,  is  not  thought  anything  of. 
The  hail-shower  of  yesterday,  though, 
bombarded  my  creepers,  and  reduced 
them  to  a pitiful  state  in  five  minutes. 
So  soon  as  it  was  j)ossible  to  venture  out- 
side the  house,  F — called  me  to  see  the 
ruin  of  leaf  and  bud  which  strewed  the 
cemented  floor  of  the  verandah.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  the  state  to  which  the 
foliage  had  been  reduced.  On  the 
weather  side  of  the  house  every  leaf  was 
torn  off,  and  ,not  only  torn,  but  riddled 
through  and  through  as  though  by  a 
charge  of  swan-shot.  All  my  young 
rose-shoots,  climbing  so  swiftly  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  verandah,  were  snapped 
off,  and  stripped  of  their  tender  leaves 
and  pretty  buds.  The  honeysuckle's 
luxuriant  foliage  was  all  gone,  lying  in  a 
wet,  forlorn  mass  of  beaten  green  leaves 
around  each  pillar ; and  there  was  not  a 
leaf  left  on  the  vines. 

But  a much  more  serious  trouble  came 
out  of  that  storm ; though  it  passed  with 
the  passing  of  wind  and  rain,  still  it  will 
always  leave  a feeling  of  insecurity  in 
my  mind  during  similar  outbursts.  The 
great  hailstones  were  forced  by  the  driv- 
ing wind  in  immense  quantities  beneath 


the  tiles,  and  deposited  on  the  rude 
planking  which,  painted  white,  forms  the 
ceiling.  This  planking  has  every  board 
wide  apart,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  so  soon  as  the  warmth  of  the  house 
melted  the  hailstones, — that  is  in  five  min- 
utes,— the  water  trickled  down  as  through 
a sieve.  It  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  like 
an  ordinary  leak  ; it  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere, — on  sofas  and  chairs,  beds 
and  writing  tables, — and  the  moment  the 
sun  shone  out  again,  bright  and  hot  as 
ever,  the  contents  of  the  house  had  lite- 
rally to  be  turned  out  of  doors  to  dry. 
Drying  meant,  however,  warping  of  writ- 
ing tables,  and  in  fact  of  all  woodwork, 
and  fading  of  chintzes  beneath  the 
broiling,  glaring  mid-day  sun.  Such  are 
a few  of  the  difficulties  of  existence 
in  South  Africa, — difficulties,  however, 
which  must  be  met  and  got  over  as  best 
they  may,  and  laughed  at,  once  they  are 
past  and  over,  as  I am  really  doing,  in 
spite  of  my  affectation  of  grumbling. 

A very  pleasant  adventure  came  to  us 
the  other  evening,  however,  through  one 
of  these  sudden  thunder-storms.  Imagine 
a little  tea-table  with  straw  chairs  round  it, 
standing  in  the  verandah ; a fair  and 
pleasant  view  lies  before  us,  of  green  rises 
and  still  greener  hollows,  with  dark  dots  ol 
plantations,  from  which  peep  red  roofs 
or  white  gables.  Beyond,  again,  lies 
Maritzburg,  under  the  lee  of  higher  hills 
which  cast  a deeper  shadow  over  the 
picturesque  little  town.  We  are  six  in 
all,  and  four  horses  are  being  led  up  and 
down  by  Kafir  grooms,  for  their  riders 
have  come  out  for  a breath  of  air  alter  a 
long  burning  day  of  semi-tropical  heat, 
and  also  for  a cup  of  tea  and  a chat.  We 
were  exactly  even, — three  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen, — and  we  grumbled  at  the 
weather,  and  complained  of  our  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  usual  style  of 
South  African  conversation.  Presently 
some  one  said,  “ It's  much  cooler  now.” 

Yes,"  was  the  answer  : “ but  look  at 
those  clouds  ; and  is  that  a river  rolling 
down  the  hillside 

Up  to  that  moment  there  had  not  been 
a drop  of  rain,  but  even  as  the  words 
passed  the  last  speaker's  lips,  a blinding 
flash  of  light,  a sullen  growl,  .and  a v/arii- 
ing  drop  of  rain,  making  a splash  as  big 
as  half-a-crown  at  our  feet,  told  its  own 
story.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to 
write  or  you  to  read,  the  horses  had  been 
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hastily  led  up  to  the  stables  and  stuffed 
into  stalls  only  meant  for  two.  and  al- 
ready occupied.  But  Natalian  horses 
are  generally  meek,  underbred,  spiritless 
creatures,  with  sense  enough  to  munch 
their  mealies  in  peace  and  quiet,  no  mat- 
ter how  closely  they  are  packed.  As  for 
me,  I snatched  up  my  tea-tray  and  fled  into 
the  wee  drawing-room.  Someone  else 
caught  up  the  table, — the  straw  chairs 
were  left  as  usual  to  be  buffeted  by  the 
wind  and  weather, — and  we  retreated 
to  the  comparative  shelter  of  the  house. 
But  no  doors  or  windows  could  keep  Out 
the  driving  torrents  of  rain,  which  burst 
like  a water-spout  over  our  heads, — 
forcing  its  way  under  the  tiles,  beneath 
the  badly-fitting  doors  and  windows, 
sweepihg  and  eddying  all  around  like  the 
true  tropical  tempest  it  was.  Claps  of 
thunder  shook  the  nursery  where  we 
three  ladies  had  taken  refuge,  ostensibly 
to  encourage  and  cheer  the  nurse,  but 
really  to  huddle  together  like  sheep  with 
the  children  in  our  midst.  Flash  after 
flash  lit  up  the  fast-gathering  darkness  as 
the  storm  rolled  away,  to  end  in  an  hour 
or  so  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  By 
this  time  it  was  not  much  past  six  ; and 
though  the  twilight  is  early  in  these  parts, 
there  was  enough  daylight  still  left  for 
our  guests  to  see  their  way  home.  So 
the  horses  were  brought,  and  adieus  were 
made,  and  our  guests  set  forth,  to  return, 
however,  in  half-ati-hour,  asking  whether 
there  were  any  other  road  into  town,  for 
the  river  was  sweeping  like  a maelstrom 
for  half  a mile  on  either  side  of  the  frail 
wooden  bridge  by  which  they  had  cross- 
ed a couple  of  hours  earlier  ! Now  the 
only  other  road  into  town  is  across  a ford 
or  “drift,”  as  it  is  called  here,  of  the 
amc  river,  a mile  higher  up.  Of  course 
it  was  of  no  use  thinking  of  this  way  for 
even  a moment ; but  as  they  were  really 
anxious  to  get  home  if  possible,  I volun- 
teered to  go  back  and  see  if  it  was 
practicable  to  get  across  by  the  bridge. 
I listened  and  waited  anxiously  enough 
in  the  verandah,  for  I could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  rushing  river  down  below, — 
a river  which  is  ordinarily  as  sluggish  as 
a brook  in  midsummer, — and  1 was  so 
afraid  that or  one  of  the  other  gentle- 

men might  rashly  venture  across.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  one 
who  valued  their  life  that  evening,  and  I 
returned  joyously,  bringing  our  guests 
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home  as  captives.  It  was  great  fun,  for, 
in  true  colonial  fashion,  we  had  no  ser- 
vants to  speak  of,  except  the  nurse,  the 
rest  being  Kafirs,  the  one  more  ignorant 
than  the  other.  And  fancy  stowing  four 
extra  people  into  a house  with  four 
rooms,  already  full  to  overflowing  ! But 
it  was  done,  and  done  successfully,  too, 
amid  peals  of  laughter  and  absurd  con- 
trivances and  arrangements,  reminding 
us  of  the  dear  old  New  Zealand  days. 

The  triumph  of  condensation  was  due, 
however,  to  Charlie  the  Kafir  groom, 
who  ruthlessly  turned  my  poor  little 
pony  carriage  out  into  the  open  air,  to 
make  room  for  some  of  his  extra  horses, 
saying,  “ It  wash  it,  ma' ; make  it  clean  : 
carriage  no  get  horse-sickness.”  And 
he  was  right,  for  it  is  certain  death  to 
turn  a horse  unaccustomed  to  the  open 
out  of  his  stable  at  night,  especially  at 
this  time  of  year.  We  were  all  up  very 
early  the  next  morning,  and  I had  an 
anxious  moment  or  two  until  I knew 
whether  my  market-Kafir  could  get  out 
to  me  with  bread,  etc. ; but  soon  after 
seven  I saw  him  trudging  gaily  along, 
with  his  bare  legs,  red  tunic,  and  long 
wand  or  stick,  without  which  no  Kafir 
stirs  a yard  away  from  home.  Apropos  of 
that  red  tunic,  it  was  bought  and  given  to 
him  to  prevent  him  from  wearing  the  small 
piece  of  waterproof  canvas  1 gave  him 
to  wrap  up  my  bread,  flour,  etc.  in  on  a 
wet  morning.  I used  to  notice  that  these 
perishable  commodities  arrived  as  often 
quite  sopped  through  and  spoiled  after 
this  arrangement  about  the  waterproof 
as  before  : but  the  mystery  was  solved 
by  seeing  “ Ufan,”  otherwise  John,  with 
my  basket  poised  on  his  head,  the  rain 
pelting  down  upon  its  contents,  and  the 
small  square  of  waterproof  tied  with  a 
string  at  each  corner  over  his  own  back. 
That  reminds  me  of  a hat  I saw  worn  in 
Maritzburg  two  days  ago,  in  surely  the 
most  eccentric  fashion  hat  w.as  ever  yet 
put  on.  It  was  a large  soft  grey  felt,  and, 
as  far  as  I could  judge,  in  pretty  good 
condition.  The  Kafir  who  sported  it 
had  fastened  a stout  rope  to  the  brim, 
at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  two  sides.  He 
had  then  turned  the  hat  upside  down 
and  wore  it  thus,  securely  moored  by 
these  ropes  behind  his  ears  and  under 
his  chin.  There  were  sundry  trifles  of 
polished  bone  skewers  and  feathers  stuck 
about  his  head  as  well,  but  the  inverted 
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hat  sat  serenely  on  the  top  of  all,  the  soft 
crown  being  further  secured  to  its 
owner’s  woolly  pate  by  soda-water  wire. 
I never  saw  anything  so  absurd  in  my 
life,  but  Charlie,  who  was  holding  my 
horse,  g.azed  at  it  with  rapture,  and  put- 
ting both  hands  together,  murmured 
in  his  best  English  and  in  the  most  in- 
sinuating manner,  “ Inkosi  have  old  hat, 
ma'.>  like  dat ” He  evidently  meant 
to  imitate  the  fashion,  if  he  could.  Poor 
Charlie  has  lost  his  savings, — three 
pounds.  He  has  been  in  great  trouble 
about  it,  as  he  was  saving  up  his  money 
carefully  to  buy  a wife.  It  has  been 
stolen,  I fear,  by  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants, and  suspicion  points  strongly  to 
Tom,  the  pickle,  who  cannot  be  made  to 
respect  the  rights  of  property  in  any 
shape,  from  my  sugar  upwards.  The 
machinery  of  the  law  has  been  set  in 
motion  to  find  these  three  pounds,  with 
no  good  results,  however,  and  now  Charlie 
avows  his  intention  of  bringing  a “ witch- 
finder  ” — that  is,  a witch  who  finds — up 
to  tell  him  where  the  money  is.  I am 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  performance, 
but  I only  hope  she  won't  say  / have  got 
poor  Charlie’s  money,  for  the  etiquette  is 
that  whoever  she  accuses  has  to  produce 
the  missing  sum  at  once,  no  matter 
whether  they  know  anything  about  its 
disappearance  or  not. 

Hefore  I quite  leave  the  subject  of 
thunder-stonns,  of  which  I devoutly  hope 
this  is  the  last  month,  I must  observe  that 
it  seems  a cruel  arrangement  that  the 
only  avail.able  material  for  metalling  the 
roads  should  be  ironstone,  of  which  there 
is  an  immense  quantity  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Maritzburg.  It  answers 
the  purpose  admirably  so  far  as  chang- 
ing the  dismal  sw.imps  of  the  streets 
into  tolerably  hard  high  roads  goes,  but  in 
such  a climate  it  is  really  very  dangerous. 
Since  the  principal  street  has  been  thus 
improved  I am  assured  that  during  a 
thunder-storm  it  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  pass  down  it.  Several  oxen 
and  Kafirs  have  been  struck  down  in  it, 
and  the  lightning  seems  to  be  attracted 
towards  the  ground  and  runs  along  it 
in  lambent  sheets  of  flame.  Yet  I fancy 
it  is  a c,ase  of  ironstone  or  nothing,  for 
the  only  other  stone  I see  is  a flaky  sub- 
stance which  is  very  friable,  closely  re- 
sembles slate,  and  would  be  perfectly 


unmanageable  for  road-mending  pur- 
poses. 

Speaking  of  roads,  I only  wish  any- 
body who  grumbles  at  rates  and  taxes — 
which  at  all  events  keep  him  supplied 
with  water  and  roads — could  come  here 
for  a month.  First  he  should  see  the 
red  mud  in  scanty  quantities  which  re- 
presents our  available  water  supply  (ex- 
cept actually  in  the  town) ; and  next,  he 
should  walk  or  ride  or  drive — for  they 
are  all  three  equally  perilous — down  to 
the  town,  a mile  or  two  ofl,  with  me  of  a 
dark  night.  I say  with  me,  because  I 
should  make  it  a point  to  call  the 
grumbler’s  attention  to  the  various  pit- 
falls  on  the  way.  I think  I should  like 
him  to  drive,  about  seven  o’clock,  say  to 
dinner,  when  one  does  not  like  the  idea 
of  having  to  struggle  with  a broken  car- 
riage, or  to  go  the  remainder  of  the  way 
on  foot.  About  seven  p.m.  the  light  is 
peculiarly  treacherous  and  uncertain, 
and  is  worse  than  the  darkness  later  on. 
Very  well,  then,  we  will  start : first  look- 
ing carefully  to  the  harness,  lest  Charlie 
should  have  omitted  to  fasten  some  im- 
portant straps  or  buckle.  There  is  a 
track,  in  fact  there  are  three  tracks,  all 
the  way  down  to  the  main  road,  but 
each  track  has  its  own  dangers.  Down 
the  centre  of  one  runs  a ridge  like  a back- 
bone, with  a deep  furrow  on  either  hand. 
If  we  were  to  attempt  this,  the  bed  of  the 
pony-carriage  would  rest  on  this  ridge 
to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  axles. 
To  the  right  there  is  a grassy  track  which 
is  as  uneven  as  a ploughed  field,  and  has 
a couple  of  tremendous  holes  to  begin 
with  entirely  concealed  by  waving  grass. 
The  secret  of  these  constant  holes  is  that 
a nocturn.al  animal,  called  an  ant-bear, 
makes  raids  upon  the  ant-hills,  which 
are  exactly  like  mole-hills,  only  bigger, 
destroys  them,  and  scoops  down  to  the 
very  foundation  in  its  search  for  the  eggs, 
an  especial  dainty  hard  to  get  at.  So 
one  day  there  is  a little  brown  hillock  to 
be  seen  among  the  gra,ss,  and  the  next, 
only  a scratched-up  hole.  The  tiny  city 
is  destroyed ; the  fortress  taken  and 
razed  to  the  ground  : all  the  ingenious 
galleries  and  large  halls  laid  low,  and  the 
precious  nurseries  crumble  to  the  dust ! 
If  we  get  into  these  we  shall  go  no 
further — (a  horse  broke  his  neck  in  one 
last  week) — but  we  will  suppose  them 
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safely  passed,  and  also  the  swaraps.  To 
avoid  this  we  must  take  a good  sweep  to 
the  left,  over  perfectly  unknown  ground, 
and  we  shall  be  sure  to  disturb  a good 
many  Kafir  cranes,  birds  who  are  so  lu- 
dicrously like  the  black-headed,  red- 
legged,  white-bodied  cranes  in  a Noah’s 
.\rk,  that  they  seem  old  friends  at  once. 
Now  there  is  one  deep,  deep  ravine  right 
across  the  road,  and  then  a steep  hill,  half 
way  down  which  comes  a very  pretty  bit 
of  driving  in  doubtful  light.  You've  got  to 
tarn  abruptly  to  the  left  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill.  Exactly  where  you  turn  is  a 
crevasse  of  unknown  de])th, — originally 
some  sort  of  rude  drain.  The  rains  have 
washed  away  the  boarding,  made  havoc 
round  the  drain,  and  left  a hole  which  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  look  into  on  foot  and  in 
broad  daylight.  But  whatever  you  do, 
don’t,  in  trying  to  avoid  this  hole,  keep 
too  much  to  the  right,  for  there  is  what 
was  once  intended  for  a reasonable  ditch, 
but  furious  torrents  of  water  racing  along 
have  seized  upon  it  as  a channel  and 
turned  it  into  a river-course.  After  that, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lies  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  mud  and  heavy  sand,  with  alter- 
nate big  projecting  boulders  and  deep 
holes,  made  by  unhappy  waggons  having 
stuck  therein.  Then  you  reach — always 
supposing  you  have  not  broken  a spring 
— the  willow-bridge,  a little  frail  wooden 
structure,  prettily  shaded  and  sheltered 
by  luxuriant  weeping  willows  drooping 
their  trailing  green  plumes  into  the  mud- 
dy Umsingdusi,  and  so  on  to  the  mam 
road  into  Pieter-Maritzburg.  Such  a bit 
of  road  as  this  is  ! It  ought  to  be  photo- 
graphed. I suppose  it  is  a couple  of 
dozen  yards  wide  (for  land  is  of  little 
Value  hereabouts,  and  we  can  afford  wide 
margins  to  our  highways),  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  not  more  than  a strip  a yard 
wide  which  is  anything  like  safe  driving. 
In  two  or  three  places  it  is  deeply  fur- 
rowed for  fifty  yards  or  so  by  the  heavy 
summer  rains.  Here  and  there  are 
standing  pools  of  water,  in  holes  whose 
depth  is  unknown  ; and  everywhere  the 
surface  is  deeply  seamed  and  scarred  by 
wagon  wheels.  Fortunately  for  my 
nerves,  there  are  but  few  and  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  we  are  tempted  to  affront 
these  perils  by  night,  and  hitherto  we 
have  been  tolerably  fortunate 
March  loth. — You  will  think  this  let- 
ter is  nothing  but  a jumble  of  grumbles. 


if,  after  complaining  of  the  roads,  I com- 
plain of  my  hens  ; but  really  if  the  case 
were  fairly  stated  I am  quite  sure  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  or  .any  of  the  great  authorities 
on  poultry-keeping,  would  consider  I 
had  some  ground  for  bemoaning  myself. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I think  I have  men- 
tioned before,  there  is  a sudden  and  mys- 
terious disease  among  poultry  which 
breaks  out  like  an  epidemic,  and  is  vague- 
ly called  “fowl-sickness.”  That  posi- 
tively alone  is  an  anxiety  to  one,  and 
naturally  makes  the  poultry-fancier  de- 
sirous of  rearing  as  many  chickens  as 
possible,  so  as  to  leave  a margin  for 
disaster.  In  spite  of  all  my  incessant 
care  and  trouble,  and  a vast  expenditure 
of  mealies,  to  s.ay  nothing  of  crusts  and 
scraps,  I only  manage  to  rear  about  25 
per  cent  of  my  chickens.  Even  this  is 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  such  unpar- 
alleled stupidity  on  the  part  of  my  hens 
that  I wonder  any  chickens  survive  at 
all.  Nothing  will  induce  the  hens  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  sort  of  shelter  for 
their  broods.  They  just  squat  down  in 
the  middle  of  a path,  or  anywhere,  and  go 
to  sleep  there.  I hear  sleepy  “ squawks” 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  find  next 
morning  that  a cat,  or  owl,  or  snake 
has  been  supping  oil  half  my  baby  chick- 
ens. Besides  this  sort  of  nocturnal 
fatalism  they  perpetrate  wholesale  infan- 
ticide during  the  day,  by  dragging  the 
poor  little  wretches  about  among  weeds 
and  grass  five  feet  high,  all  wet  and  full 
of  thorns  and  burrs.  But  it  is  perhaps 
in  the  hen-house  that  the  worst  and  most 
idiotic  part  of  their  nature  shows  itself. 
Some  weeks  ago  I took  three  hens  who 
were  worrying  us  all  to  death  by  cluck- 
ing entreaties  to  be  given  eggs  to  sit 
upon,  and  I established  them  in  three 
adjoining  empty  boxes  with  some  seven 
or  eight  eggs  under  each.  What  do  you 
think  these  hens  have  done  "i  They  con- 
trived, in  the  first  place,  to  push  and 
roll  all  the  eggs  into  one  nest ! Then 
they  appear  to  have  invited  every  lay- 
ing hen  on  the  place  into  that  box,  for  I 
counted  forty-eight  eggs  in  it  last  week  ! 
Upon  these  one  hen  sits  in  the  very 
centre  ! Of  course  there  are  many  eggs 
outside  her  wings,  though  she  habitually 
keeps  every  feather  flufled  out  to  the 
utmost,  which  must  in  itself  be  a fatigue. 
Around  her,  slanting,  but  still  sitting 
vigorously,  were  three  other  hens  cover- 
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ing,  or  attempting  to  cover,  this  enor- 
mous nest  full  of  eggs.  Every  now  and 
then  they  appear  to  give  a party,  for  I 
find  several  eggs  kicked  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  hen-house,  and  strange 
fowls  feeding  on  them,  amid  immense 
cackling  Nothing  ever  seems  to  result 
from  this  pyramid  of  feathers.  It — the 
pyramid — has  been  there  five  weeks  now, 
and  at  di.stant  intervals  just  a couple  of 
chickens  have  appeared,  which  none  of 
the  hens  will  acknowledge  ! Sitting  ap- 
pears to  be  their  one  idea : they  look 
upon  chickens  as  an  interruption  to  their 
more  serious  duties,  and  utterly  disregard 
them.  It  is  quite  heartbreaking  to  see 
these  unhappy  chickens  seeking  for  a 
mother,  and  meeting  with  nothing  but 
pecks  and  squalls,  which  plainly  express, 
‘‘  Go  along,  do  ! ” One  hen  I have  left, 
as  advised,  to  her  own  devices,  and  she 
has  shown  her  instinct  by  laying  ten  eggs 
on  a rafter  over  the  stable,  upon  which 
she  can  barely  balance  herself  and  them. 
U pon  these  eggs  she  is  now  sitting  with 
great  diligence,  but  as  each  chicken  is 
hatched  diere  is  no  possible  fate  for  it 
but  to  tumble  ofl  the  rafter  and  be 
killed  ; there  is  no  possible  means  of  as- 
cent or  descent  except  a drop  of  a 
dozen  feet.  Another  hen  has  turned  a 
pigeon  off  her  nest,  and  insisted  on 
sitting  upon  the  two  eggs  herself. 
Great  was  her  disgust,  however,  when  she 
found  that  her  babies  required  to  be  fed 
every  five  minutes,  and  that  no  amount 
of  pecking  would  induce  them  to  come 
out  for  a walk  the  day  they  were  hatch- 
ed : she  deserted  them,  of  course,  and 
the  poor  little  pigeons  died  of  neglect. 
Now  do  you  not  think  Kafir  hens  are  a 
handful  for  a poor  woman  (who  has 
quantities  of  other  things  to  do)  to  have 
to  manage  ? 

Part  of  my  reguUar  occupation  at  this 
time  of  year  when  nearly  every  blade  of 
grass  carries  a tick  at  its  extreme  tip,  is 
to  extract  these  pertinacious  little 
beasties  from  the  children's  legs  and 
arms.  I can  understand  how  it  is  that 
G — is  constantly  coming  to  me,  saying 
“ A necdie,  mumsy,  if  you  please  : here 
is  such  a big  tick  !”  because  he  is  always 
in  the  grass  helping  Charlie  to  stuff  what 
he  has  cut  for  the  horses  into  a sack,  or 
assisting  some  one  else  to  burn  a large 
patch  of  r.ank  vegetation,  and  dislodging 
snakes,  centipedes,  and  all  sorts  of  veno- 


mous things  in  the  process.  I can  un- 
derstand, I say,  how  this  mischievous 
little  imp,  who  is  always  in  the  front  of 
whatever  is  going  on,  should  gather  unto 
himself  ticks  and  mosquitoes  and  even 
“ fillies,"  but  I cannot  comprehend  why 
the  baby  who,  only  from  lack  of  physical 
possibilities,  leads  a comparatively  harm- 
less and  innocent  existence,  should  also 
attract  ticks  to  his  fat  arms  and  legs.  1 
thought  perhaps  they  might  come  from  a 
certain  puppy  which  gets  a good  deal  of 
hugging  up,  but  I am  assured  that  a lick 
never  leaves  an  animal,  they  will  come 
off  the  grass  upon  any  live  thing  passing, 
but  they  never  move  once  they  have 
taken  hold  of  flesh  with  their  cruel  pin- 
cers. It  is  quite  a dreadful  thing  to  see 
the  oxen  out-spanned  when  they  come 
down  tothe“sliiit"  todrink.  Theirdew- 
laps  and  indeed  their  whole  bodies  seem 
a mass  of  these  horrible,  swollen,  bloated 
insects,  as  big  as  a large  pea  already,  but 
sucking  away  with  all  their  might,  and 
resisting  all  efforts  the  unhappy  animals 
can  make,  with  head  or  tail,  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Whenever  I see  the  baby  rest- 
less and  fidgety  I undress  him,  and  I am 
pretty  sure  to  find  a tick  or  two  lazily 
moving  about  looking  for  a comfortable 
place  to  settle.  G — gave  me  quite  a 
fright  the  other  day.  He  was  nicely 
dressed,  for  a wonder,  to  come  for  a drive 
with  me  in  the  carriage,  and  was  standing 
before  my  looking-glass  attempting  to 
brush  his  hair.  Suddenly  I saw  a stream 
of  blood  pouring  down  his  neck,  and  on 
examination  I found  that  he  must  have 
dislodged  the  great  bloated  tick  lying  on 
his  collar,  and  which  had  settled  on  a 
vein  just  above  his  ear.  The  creature 
had  made  quite  a wound  as  it  w.as  tom 
away  by  the  brush,  and  the  blood  was 
pouring  freely  from  it  and  would  not  be 
staunched.  No  cold  water  or  plaister  or 
anything  would  stop  it,  and  the  end 
was,  that  poor  little  G — had  to  give  up 
his  drive  and  remain  at  home  with  wet 
cloths  on  his  head.  He  was  rather  proud 
of  it,  .all  the  same,  considering  it  quite  an 
adventure,  especially  as  he  declared  it 
“ did  not  hurt"  at  all.  Both  the  children 
keep  very  well  here,  although  they  do  not 
look  so  rosy  as  they  used  to  in  England, 
but  I am  assured  that  the  apple-checks 
will  come  b.ack  in  the  winter.  They 
have  enormous  appetites,  and  certainly 
enjoy  the  free  unconventional  life  .amaz- 
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ingly,  only  baby  will  not  take  to  a Kafir 
nurse  boy.  He  condescends  to  smile 
srhen  Charlie  or  any  of  the  servants  (for 
they  all  pet  him  a great  deal)  execute  a 
*ar-dance  for  his  amusement,  or  sing 
him  a song,  but  he  does  not  like  being 
carried  about  in  their  arms.  I have  now 
got  a Kafir  nurse  girl,  a Christian.  She 
is  a fat,  good-tempered,  and  very  docile 
girl  of  fifteen,  who  looks  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  olcl.  Baby  only  goes  to  her 
in  order  to  pluck  off  the  gay  kerchief  she 
wears  on  her  head.  When  that  is  re- 
moved he  shrieks  to  get  away  from  her. 

It  is  so  absurd  to  see  an  English  child 
falling  into  colonial  ways.  G — talks  to 
all  the  animals  in  Kafir,  for  they  evident- 
ly don't  understand  English.  If  one 
wants  to  get  rid  of  a dog,  it  is  of  no  use 
saying  “ Get  out,”  ever  so  crossly,  but 
when  G — yells  “ Foot-sack”  (this  is  pure 
phonetic  spelling  out  of  my  own  head), 
the  cur  retreats  precipitately.  So  to  a 
horse;  you  must  tell  him  to  go  on  in 
Kafir,  or  he  won’t  stir;  and  they  will  not 
stop  for  any  sound  except  a long,  low 
whistle,  G — even  plays  at  games  of  the 
country.  Sometimes  I come  upon  the 
shady  side  of  the  verandah  taken  up  with 
chairs,  arranged  in  pairs  all  its  length,  and 
a sort  of  tent  of  rugs  and  shawls  at  one 
end,  which  is  the  waggon.  “ I am  play- 
ing at  trekking,  mumsy,  dear.  Would 
you  like  to  wait  and  see  me  outspan  } 
Here  is  a nice  place,  with  water  for  my 
bullocks  and  wood  for  my  fire.  Look  at 
the  break  of  my  waggon  ; and  here’s  such 
» jolly,  real  bullock-whip  Charlie  made 
me  out  of  a bamboo  and  strips  of  bul- 
lock-hide.” G — can’t  believe  he  ever 
played  at  railways,  or  horses,  or  civilised 
games ; and  it  is  very  certain  the  baby 
»ill  “ trek”  and  “ outspan”  so  soon  as  he 
can  toddle. 

We  grown-up  people  catch  violent 
colds  here ; and  it  is  no  wonder,  cc'n- 
sidering  the  changes  of  weather, — far  be- 
yond what  even  you,  with  your  fickle 
climate,  have  to  bear.  Twenty-four 
hours  ago  it  was  so  cold  that  I was  glad 
of  my  seal-skin  jacket  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold  at 
night.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
hot  wind,  and  it  has  been  like  living  at 
the  mouth  of  a furnace  ever  since.  What 
*onder  is  it  that  I hear  of  bronchitis  or 
croup  in  almost  every  house,  and  that 
»e  have  all  got  bad  colds  in  our  throats 
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and  chests  I heard  the  climate  defined 
the  other  day  as  one  in  which  sick  peo]>le 
got  well,  and  well  people  got  sick  ; a nd  I 
begin  to  think  it  is  rather  a true  way  of 
looking  at  it.  People  are  always  com- 
plaining, and  the  doctors  (of  whom  there 
are  a great  many  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation) seem  always  very  busy.  Every- 
body says,  “ Wait  till  the  winter but 
1 have  been  here  four  months  now,  three 
of  which  have  been  the  most  trying  and 
disagreeable,  as  to  climate  and  weather, 
I have  ever  experienced,  nor  have  I ever 
felt  more  generally  unhinged  and  unwell 
in  my  life.  This  seems  a hard  thing  to 
say  of  a climate  with  so  good  a reputa- 
tion as  this,  but  I am  obliged  to  write  of 
things  as  I find  them.  I used  to  hear 
the  climate  immensely  praised  in  Eng- 
land, but  I don’t  hear  much  said  in  its 
favor  here ; the  most  encouraging  re- 
mark one  meets  with  is,  “ Oh,  you’ll  get 
used  to  it !” 

Howick,  March  13M. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  so  cool 
and  charming  a spot  as  this  is  only  a 
dozen  miles  from  Maritzburg,  of  which 
one  gets  so  tired.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  each  mile  might  fairly  count 
for  six  English  ones,  if  the  difficulty  of 
getting  over  it  were  reckpned.  The 
journey  occupied  three  hours  of  a really 
beautiful  afternoon,  with  the  first,  crisp 
freshness  of  autumn  in  its  balmy  breath  ; 
and  the  road  climbed  a series  of  hills, 
with,  from  the  top  of  each,  a wide  and 
charming  prospect.  We  travelled  in  a 
sort  of  double  dog-cart,  of  a solidity 
and  strength  of  construction  which 
filled  me  with  amazement  until  I saw 
the  nature  of  the  ground  it  had  to  go 
over  : then  I was  fain  to  confess  it  might 
have  been — if  such  were  possible — twice 
as  strong,  with  advantage ; for  in  spite 
of  care  and  an  exceeding  slow  p.ice,  we 
bent  our  axles.  This  road  is  actually 
the  first  stage  of  the  great  overland 
journey  to  the  Diamond  Fields ; and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  there  can  be 
any  transport  .service  at  all,  in  the  face 
of  such  difficulties. 

I have  said  so  much  about  bad  roads 
already,  that  I feel  more  than  half 
ashamed  to  dilate  upon  this  one ; yet 
roads,  next  to  servants,  are  the  standing 
grievance  of  Natal.  To  see  a road-party 
at  work, — and  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  thousands  are  spent  annually  on 
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roads, — is  to  understand  in  a great 
measure  how  so  many  miles  come  to  be 
mere  quagmires  and  pitfalls  for  man 
and  beast.  A few  tents  by  the  road-side 
here  and  there,  a little  group  of  lazy 
three-parts-naked  Kafirs,  a white  man 
in  comm.ind,  who  probably  knows  as 
little  of  the  first  principles  of  road- 
making as  his  own  dog,  and  a feeble 
scratching  up  of  the  surrounding  mud, 
transferring  it  from  one  hole  to  the 
other;  that  is  road-making  in  Natal  so 
far  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  me. 
On  this  particular  route  the  fixed  idea 
of  the  road-parties,  of  which  we 
passed  three,  was  to  dig  a broad  wide 
ditch,  a couple  of  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  to  pick 
up  the  earth  all  over  it,  so  that  the  first 
shower  of  rain  might  turn  it  into  a hope- 
less, sticky  mass  of  mud.  -As  for  any 
idea  of  making  the  middle  of  the  road 
higher  than  the  sides,  that  appears  to  be 
considered  a preposterous  idea,  and  is 
not,  at  all  events,  acted  upon  in  any  place 
I have  seen.  It  was  useless  to  think  of 
availing  ourselves  of  the  ditch,  for  the 
mud  looked  too  serious  after  last  night’s 
heavy  rain,  so  we  kept  to  an  older  track, 
where  we  bumped  in  and  out  of  holes 
in  a surprising  and  bruising  fashion.  It 
took  four  tolerably  stout  and  large 
horses  to  get  us  along  at  all,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  carefully  and  steadily 
driven  we  should  have  been  still  more 
black,  and  blue,  and  stiff,  and  aching 
than  we  were.  I wonder  if  you  will 
believe  me  when  I say  that  I was 
assured  that  many  of  the  holes  were  six 
feet  deep  ? I don’t  think  our  wheels 
went  into  any  hole  more  than  three  feet 
below  the  rough  surface.  I found,  how- 
ever, the  boulders  were  worse  than  the 
holes.  One  goes,  to  a certain  extent, 
quietly  in  and  out  of  a hole,  but  the 
wheel  slips  very  suddenly  off  the  top 
of  a high  boulder,  and  comes  to  the 
ground  with  a cruel  jerk.  There  was 
plenty  of  rock  in  the  hill-sides,  so  every 
now  and  then  the  holes  would  be  filled 
up  by  boulders,  and  we  crawled  for 
some  yards  over  ground  which  had  the 
effect  of  an  exceedingly  rough  stone 
wall  having  tumbled  down  over  it.  If 
one  could  imagine  Mr.  Macadam’s  idea 
carried  out  in  Hrobdingnag,  one  would 
have  some  faint  notion  of  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  hardening  material  on 


that  road.  It  was, — as  is  often  the  case 
where  an  almost  tropical  sun  draws  up 
the  moisture  from  the  earth, — a misty 
evening,  and  the  distant  view  was  too 
vague  and  vaporous  to  leave  any  distinct 
picture  on  my  memory.  Round  Howick 
itself  are  several  little  plantations  in  the 
clefts  of  the  nearest  downs,  and  each 
plantation  shelters  a little  farm  or  home- 
stead. We  can  only  just  discern  in  more 
distant  hollows  deep  blue-black  shadows, 
made  by  patches  of  real  native  forest, 
the  first  I have  seen  ; but  close  at  hand 
the  park-like  country  is  absolutely  bare 
of  timber,  save  for  these  sheltering 
groups  of  gum  trees  beneath  whose 
protection  other  trees  can  take  root  and 
flourish.  Gum  trees  seem  the  nurses  of 
all  vegetation  in  a colony  : they  drain  a 
marshy  soil  and  make  it  fit  for  a human 
dwelling-place.  Wherever  they  grow, 
there  you  see  also  willows  with  their 
tender  delicate  leaves,  and  sentinel  pop- 
lars whose  lightly  poised  foliage  keeps 
up  a cool  rustle  always.  But  now  the 
road  is  getting  a trifle  better,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  dropdown  hill.  Hither- 
to it  has  been  all  stiff  collar-work,  and 
we  have  climbed  a thousand  feet  and 
more  above  Maritzburg.  It  is  closing 
in  quite  a cold  evening,  welcome  to  out 
sun-baked  energies  as  we  drive  across 
quite  an  imposing  bridge  (as  well  it  may 
be,  for  it  cost  a good  many  thousand 
pounds)  which  spans  the  LJmgeni  river, 
and  so  round  a sharp  turn  and  up  a 
steepish  hill  among  sheltering  trees  and 
a beautiful  undergrowth  (where  the 
hotel  stands)  of  arum  lilies  and  ferns. 
Howick  appears  to  be  all  hotel, — for  two 
have  already  been  built  and  a third  is  in 
progress.  A small  store  and  a pretty 
wee  church  are  all  the  other  component 
parts  of  the  place.  Our  hotel  is  delight- 
ful, with  an  enchanting  view  of  the  Um- 
■geni,  widening  out  as  it  approaches  the 
broad  cliff,  down  which  it  leaps  a few 
hundred  yards  further  on. 

Now  ever  since  I arrived  in  Natal  I 
have  been  pining  to  see  a real  mountain 
and  a real  river, — not  a big  hill,  or  a 
capricious  spruit,  sometimes  a ditch  and 
sometimes  a lake,  but  a respectable 
river,  too  deep. to  be  muddy.  Here  it  is 
before  me  at  last — the  splendid  Umgeni, 
curving  among  the  hills,  wide  and  tran- 
quil, yet  w'ith  a rushing  sound  suggestive 
of  its  immense  volume.  We  can’t  waste 
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a moment  indoors : not  even  the  really 
nice  fresh  butter, — and  what  a treat  that 
is  you  must  taste  Maritzburg  butter  to 
understand, — nor  the  wann  tea  can  de- 
tain us  for  long.  We  snatch  up  our 
shawls  and  run  out  in  the  gloaming  to 
follow  the  river’s  sound  and  find  out 
the  spot  where  it  leaps  down.  It  is  not 
difficult,  once  we  are  in  the  open  air,  to 
decide  in  which  direction  we  must  go, 
and  for  once  we  brave  ticks  and  even 
snakes,  and  go  straight  across  country 
through  the  long  grass.  There  it  is ; 
quite  suddenly  we  have  come  upon  it. 
^ beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur; no  ripple  or  break  to  confuse  the 
eye  and  take  away  the  sense  of  unity 
and  consolidation.  The  river  widens 
and  yet  hurries,  gathering  up  strength 
and  volume  until  it  reaches  that  great 
cliff  of  iron  stone.  You  could  drop  a 
plumb-line  over  it,  so  absolutely  straight 
is  it,  for  350  feet.  I have  seen  other 
waterfalls  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  I never  saw  anything  much  more 
imposing  than  this  great  perpendicular 
sheet  of  water,  broken  into  a cloud  of 
spray  and  foam  so  soon  as  it  touches  the 
deep  silent  basin  below.  The  water  is 
discolored  where  it  flings  itself  over  the 
cliff,  and  there  are  tinges  and  stains  of 
murky  yellow  on  it  there  ; but  the  spray 
which  flies  up  from  below  is  purer  and 
whiter  than  driven  snow,  and  keeps  a 
great  bank  of  lycopodium  moss,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  over  which  it  is  driven 
by  every  breath  of  air,  fresh  and  young 
and  vividly  green.  Many  rare  ferns  and 
fantastic  bushes  droop  on  either  side  of 
the  great  Fall, — droop  as  if  they,  too, 
were  giddy  w-ith  the  noise  of  the  water 
rushing  past  them,  and  were  going  to 
fling  themselves  into  the  dark  pool  below. 
But  kindly  nature  holds  them  back,  for 
she  needs  the  contrast  of  branch  and 
stem  to  give  effect  to  the  purity  of  the 
failing  water.  Just  one  last  gleam  of  re- 
flected sunlight  gilded  the  water’s  edge 
where  it  dashed  over  the  cliff,  and  a 
pale  crescent  moon  hung  low  over  it 
in  a soft  “ daffodil  sky.”  It  was  all 
ineffably  beautiful  and  poetic,  and  the 
roar  of  the  falling  river  seemed  only  to 
bear  out  with  fgreater  ^intensity  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  the  desolate  spot  and  the 
twilight  hour. 

March  \^th. — If  the  Fall  was  beautiful 
in  the  mysterious  gloaming,  it  looks  a 
New  Series. — Voi_  XXIV.,  No.  3 
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thousanji  times  more  fair  in  its  morning 
splendor  of  sunshine.  The  air  here  is 
so  pleasant ; almost  cold,  and  yet  de- 
liciously balmy.  It  is  certainly  an  en- 
chanting change  from  Pieter-Maritz- 
burg,  were  it  not  for  the  road  which  lies 
between  ; — at  least  it  is  not  a road  at  all. 
What  is  the  antithesis  of  a road,  I wonder 
— the  opposite  of  a road  1 That  is  what 
the  intervening  space  should  be  called. 
After  the  river  takes  its  leap  it  moves 
quietly  away  among  thtfhills  and  valleys, 
a wide  sheet  of  placid  water,  as  though 
there  was  nothing  more  needed  in  the 
way  of  exertion.  I hear  there  are  some 
other  falls  quite  as  characteristic  in  their 
way,  a few  miles  further  in  the  interior, 
but  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  them  is 
very  great,  they  must  wait  until  we  can 
spare  a longer  time  here.  To-day  we 
drove  across  frightful  places  until  we  got 
on  a hill  just  opposite  the  Fall.  I am  not 
generally  nervous,  but  I confess  to  a very 
bad  five  minutes  as  we  approached  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  The  break  of  the  dog- 
cart was  hard  down,  but  the  horses  had 
their  ears  pricked  well  forward,  and  were 
leaning  back  almost  on  their  haunches 
as  we  moved  slowly  down  the  grassy  in- 
cline. Every  step  seemed  as  if  it  would 
t.ake  us  right  over  the  edge,  and  the 
roar  and  rush  of  the  falling  water  oppo- 
site appeared  to  attract  and  draw  us  to- 
wards itself  in  a frightful  and  mysterious 
manner.  I was  never  more  thankful  in 
my  life  than  when  the  horses  stood  stock- 
still, planted  their  fore  feet  firmly  for- 
ward, trembling  all  over,  and  refused  to 
move  an  inch  nearer.  We  were  not  really 
so  very  close  to  the  edge,  but  the  incline 
was  steep  and  the  long  grass  concealed 
that  there  was  any  ground  beyond. 

.After  all,  I liked  better  returning  to 
a cliff  a good  deal  nearer  to  the  falls, 
where  a rude  seat  of  stones  had  been 
arranged  on  a projecting  part  from 
which  there  was  an  excellent  view.  I 
asked,  as  one  always  does,  whether 
there  had  ever  been  any  accidents,  and 
among  other  narrations  of  peril  and  dis- 
aster I heard  this  one. 

Some  years  ago — nothing  would  induce 
the  person  who  told  me  the  story  to 
commit  himself  to  any  fixed  period,  or 
any  nearer  date  than  this — a waggon 
drawn  by  a long  team  of  oxen  was  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  drift  or  ford  which 
used  to  exist  a very  short  way  above 
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the  falls.  I saw  the  spot  afterwards,  and 
it  really  looked  little  short  of  rnadness 
to  have  attempted  to  establish  a ford  so 
near  the  place  where  the  river  falls  over 
this  great  cliff.  They  tried  to  build  a 
bridge  even  at  the  same  spot,  but  it  was 
swept  away  over  and  over  again,  and 
some  of  the  buttresses  remain  standing 
to  this  day,  one  of  them  rests  on  a small 
islet  between  the  ris-er  and  the  cliff,  only 
a few  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice. It  is  a sort  of  rudimentary  island, 
formed  by  great  blocks  of  stone  and  some 
wind-blown  earth,  in  which  a few  tufts 
of  rank  grass  have  taken  root,  binding 
it  all  together.  But  this  island  does  not 
divide  the  volume  of  the  water  as  it 
tumbles  he.adlong  over  the  cliff,  for  the 
river  is  only  parted  by  it  for  a brief 
moment.  It  sweeps  rapidly  round  on 
either  side  of  the  frail  obstacle,  and 
unites  itself  again  into  a broad  sheet  just 
before  its  leap.  The  old  Boers  used  to 
imagine  that  this  island  broke  the  force 
of  the  current,  and  would  protect  them 
from  being  carried  over  the  falls  by  it.  In 
winter,  when  water  is  low  and  scarce, 
this  may  be  so ; but  in  summer  it  is 
madness  to  trust  to  it.  Anyway  the 
Dutchman  got  his  team  half  way  across, 
a Kafir  sitting  in  the  waggon  and  driving, 
another  lad  acting  as  “ fore-looper  ” and 
guiding  the  “ span,"  as  a team  is  called 
here.  The  Boer  prudently  rode,  and 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  mid-stream 
than  he  perceived  the  current  to  be  of 
unusual  depth  and  swiftness.  He  man- 
aged, however,  to  struggle  across  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  from  thence  he  beheld 
his  waggon  overturn,  his  goods  wash  out 
of  it  and  sweep  like  straws  over  the 
precipice ; as  for  the  poor  little  fore- 
looper,  nobody  knows  what  became  of 
him.  The  overturned  waggon,  with  the 
struggling  oxen  still  yoked  to  it,  and  the 
Kafir  driver  clinging  on,  swept  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  falls.  There  a lucky 
promontory  of  this  miniature  island 
caught  and  held  it  fast,  drowning  some 
of  the  poor  bullocks  indeed,  but  saving 
the  wagon.  Doubtless  the  Kafir  might 
easily  h.ave  saved  himself,  for  he  had 
hold  of  the  waggon  when  it  was  checked 
in  its  rapid  rush  ; but  instead  of  grasp- 
ing at  hash  or  rock,  at  a wheel  or  the  horn 
of  a bullock,  he  stood  straight  up,  hold- 
ing his  whip  erect  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  one  loud,  defiant  whoop  of  exulta- 


tion, jumped  straight  over  the  fearful 
edge.  His  master  said  the  fright  must 
have  driven  him  mad,  for  he  rode 
furiously  along  the  bank  shouting  words 
of  help  and  encouragement,  which  prob- 
ably the  poor  Kafir  never  heard  ; for  he 
believed  his  last  hour  had  come,  and 
sprang  to  meet  the  death  before  him 
with  that  dauntless  bravery  which  savages 
so  often  show  in  the  face  of  the  inevi- 
table. As  one  sat  in  safety  and  looked 
at  the  rushing  irresistible  water,  one 
could  easily  i>icture  to  one’s  self  the 
struggling  pile  of  waggon  and  oxen  in  the 
water,  just  caught  back  at  the  edge,  the 
frantic  horseman  by  the  river-side  ges- 
ticulating wildly,  and  the  ebony  figure 
erect  and  fearless,  with  the  long  stream- 
ing whip  held  out,  taking  that  despe- 
rate leap  as  though  of  his  own  free 
will. 

I think  we  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  at  the  fall,  looking  at  it  under 
every  effect  of  passing  cloud,  shadow  or 
sunny  sky ; beneath  the  midday  bril- 
liancy of  an  almost  tropical  sun,  and  in  the 
soft  pearly  grey  tints  of  the  short  twilight. 
The  young  moon  set  almost  as  soon  as 
she  rose,  and  gave  no  light  to  si)eak 
of ; it  was  therefore  no  use  stumbling  in 
the  dark  to  the  edge  of  so  dangerous  a 
cliff,  where  we  could  see  nothing  but  the 
ghostly  shimmer  of  spray  do>vn  Irelow, 
and  only  hear  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
water.  So  how  do  you  think  we  amused 
ourselves  after  our  late  dinner?  We 
w'ent  to  a travelling  circus,  advertised  to 
play  at  Howick  " for  one  night  only 
— that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  there  at  all. 
because  the  waggons  had  .all  stuck  fast  in 
some  of  the  numerous  holes  in  that  fear- 
ful ro.ad.  But  the  performing  dogs  and 
ponies  had  not  stuck,  nor  the  ‘‘  boneless 
boy," — he  could  not  slick  anywhere,  as 
G — remarked ; and  they  held  a little 
performance  of  their  own  in  a room  at  the 
other  hotel.  Thither  we  stumbled  through 
pitchy  darkness  at  nine  of  the  night, 
G — insisting  on  being  taken  out  of  bed, 
and  dressed  again,  to  come  with  us. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  behavior  and  demeanor  of  the 
black  and  white  spectators  at  that  small 
performance.  The  Kafirs  sat  silent,, 
dignified,  and  attentive,  gazing  with 
wide  open  eyes  at  the  “ boneless  boy," 
who  turned  himself  upside  down,  and 
inside  out,  in  the  most  perplexing 
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fashion.  “ What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 
I asked  a Kafir  who  spoke  English. 
“ Him  musta  take  all  him  bone  out  'fore 
him  begin,  Inkosa-casa ; when  him 
finish,  put  'em  back  again  inside  him 
and  indeed  that  was  what  our  pliable 
friend  looked  like.  We  two  ladies — for 
I had  the  rare  treat  of  a charming  com- 
panion of  my  own  “ sect  ” on  this  occa- 
sion— could  not  remain  long,  however, 
on  account  of  our  white  neighbors. 
Many  were  drunk,  all  were  uproarious. 
They  lighted  their  cigars  with  delightful 
colonial  courtesy  and  independence,  and 
called  freely  for  more  li(iuor.  So  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  “ boneless  one” 
in  the  precise  attitude  of  one  of  those 
porcelain  grotesque  monsters  one  sees ; 
his  feet  held  tightly  in  his  hands,  on 
either  side  of  his  grinning  Japanese 
face,  and  his  body  disposed  comfortably 
in  an  arch  over  his  head.  Even  G — 
had  to  give  up  and  come  away,  for  he 
was  stifled  by  smoke  and  frightened  by 
the  noise.  The  second  rank  of  colonists 
here  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  drawn  from 
so  respectable  and  self-respecting  a class 
as  those  I came  across  in  New  Zealand 
and  .\ustralia.  Perhaps  it  is  demoralis- 
ing to  them  to  find  themselves,  as  it 
were,  over  the  black  population  whom 
they  affect  to  despise,  but  yet  cannot  do 
without.  They  do  not  seem  to  desire 
that  contact  with  the  larger  world  out- 
side, nor  to  receive  or  welcome  the  idea  of 
progress,  which  is  the  life-blood  of  a young 
colony.  Natal  resembles  an  overgrown 
child  with  very  bad  manners  and  a m.ag- 
nificent  ignorance  of  its  own  shortcom- 
ings. 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  were 
np  betimes,  and  made  an  early  start 
so  as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  morning 
sun.  .\  dense  mist  lay  close  to  the  earth 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; and  out 
of  its  soft,  white  billows  only  the  highest 
of  the  hill-tops  peeped,  like  islands  in  a 
lake  of  fleecy  clouds.  We  bumped 
along  in  our  usual  style,  here  a hole, 
there  a boulder  ; slipping  now  on  a steep 
cutting, — for  this  damp  mist  makes  the 
hillsides  very  “ greasy”  as  our  driver  re- 
Diarked, — climbing  painfully  over  ridge 
after  ridge,  until  we  come  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  us  and  Maritz- 
burg.  Here  we  paused  for  a few  mo- 
ments to  breath  our  panting  team,  and  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  view.  I have  seen 


a river  at  last  worthy  of  the  name  ; and 
now  I see  mountains, — not  the  incessant 
rising  hills  which  have  hitherto  opened 
out  before  me  in  each  fresh  ascent,  but 
a splendid  chain  of  lofty, — not  peaks,  for 
they  are  nearly  all  cut  straight  against 
the  sky,  but  level  lines  far  up  beyond  the 
clouds  which  are  just  flushing  red  with 
the  sunrise.  The  mountains  are  among 
and  behind  the  clouds,  and  have  not  yet 
caught  any  of  the  light  and  color  of  the 
new  day.  They  loom  dimly  among  the 
growing  cloud-splendors,  cold  and  ashen 
and  sombre,  as  befits  their  majestic  out- 
line. These  are  the  Drakenfels,  snow- 
covered  except  in  hottest  iveather.  I miss 
the  serrated  peaks  of  the  Southern  .Alps, 
and  the  grand  confusion  of  the  Himalayan 
range.  These  mountains  are  lofty  in- 
deed, and  rise  far  into  cloud-land ; but 
except  for  a mighty  crag,  or  a huge 
notch  here  and  there,  they  represent  a 
series  of  straight  lines  against  the  sky. 
This  is  evidently  the  peculiarity  of  the 
mount.ain  formation  of  South  .Africa  ; I 
noticed  it  first  in  Table  Mountain,  at 
Cape  Town:  it  is  repeated  in  every 
little  hill  between  Durban  and  Maritz- 
burg ; and  now  it  is  before  me,  carried 
out  in  a gigantic  scale  in  this  splendid 
range.  My  eye  is  not  used  to  it,  I sup- 
pose ; for  I hear  better  judges  of  outline 
and  proportion  than  I am  declare  it  is 
characteristic,  and  soothing,  and  all  sorts 
of  complimentary  adjectives  ; to  which  I 
listen  in  respectful  silence,  but  with  which 
I cannot  agree  in  my  secret  heart.  I 
like  mountains  to  have  peaks  for  sum- 
mits and  not  straight  lines,  no  matter 
how  lofty  those  straight  lines  may  be.  It 
was  a beautiful  scene,  for  from  the 
Drakenfels  down  to  where  we  stood 
rolled  a very  ocean  of  billowy,  green 
hills  softly  folded  over  each  other,  with 
delicious  purple  shadows  in  their  hol- 
lows, and  shining  pale  green  lights  on  their 
sunny  slopes.  VVe  had  left  the  Umgeni  so 
far  behind  that  it  only  showed  like  a 
broad  silver  ribbon  here  and  there,  while 
the  many  red  roads  stretching  away  into 
the  background  certainly  derived  en- 
chantment from  distance.  The  fore- 
ground was  made  lively  by  an  encamp- 
ment of  waggons,  which  were  just  going 
to  “ in-span”  and  start.  The  women 
fussed  about  the  gipsy-like  fires,  getting 
breakfast ; the  Kafirs  shouted  to  the 
bullocks,  jirudently  grazing  until  the  last 
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moment ; and  last,  not  least,  to  G — ’s 
intense  delight,  four  perfectly  tame 
ostriches  were  walking  leisurely  among 
the  waggons,  eating  food  out  of  the  chil- 
dren's hands  and  looking  about  for  “ di- 
gesters” among  the  grass.  I felt  inclined 
to  point  out  the  boulders  with  which  the 
road  was  strewn  to  their  favorable  notice. 
They  had  come  from  the  distant  borders 
of  the  Transvaal,  a weary  way  off.  These 
ostriches  were  the  family  pets,  and  were 
going  to  be  sold  and  sent  to  England. 
The  travellers — *'  trckkers”  is  the  correct 
word — expected  to  get  at  least  ^35  each 
for  these  splendid  male  birds  in  full 
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plumage,  and  they  were  probably  worth 
much  more. 

^\'e  pas.sed  a Kafir  kraal  on  our  way 
into  town,  and  1 saw  its  chief,  a “ ringed  " 
man  sitting  on  the  ground,  waiting  until 
his  “ scoff  " should  be  ready.  This  is  the 
sort  of  man  I see  so  often  passing  our 
gate  with  either  attendants  of  his  own, 
or  else  in  attendance  himself  on  a bigger 
“ Inkas”  than  he  is.  But  I always 
see  him  with  quantities  of  clothes  on, 
coats  and  great-coats,  even  on  the  hottest 
day.  It  is  quite  a new  idea  to  me  to 
know  that  this  is  his  simple  costume 
Itti. — Evening  Hours. 
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A True  Narrative  of  a Successful  Career. 
REPORTED  BY  C.  O.  GROOM  NAPIER,  OF  MERCHISTON,  F.O.S. 


After  the  reading  of  my  paper  on  the 
vegetarian  cure  for  intemperance,  before 
the  Bristol  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1875,  I was  addressed  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who 
said  my  views  wxre  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  theirs.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, we  adjourned  to  his  hotel,  where 
he  hospitably  entertained  me  and  gave 
me  a narrative  of  his  life,  with  jrer- 
mission  to  publish  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  good  cause,  suppressing  his  name 
and  abode,  as  he  said  he  was  particular- 
ly shy  and  retired  in  his  habits,  and  had 
' a great  objection  to  see  his  name  in  print. 

He  was  born  in  the  North  of  England 
in  1811  ; but  although  his  hair  was  grey 
he  otherwise  appeared  better  preserved 
by  fifteen  years  than  most  persons  of  his 
age.  His  father  was  a minister  of  reli- 
gion, and  he  was  the  eldest  of  twelve 
children.  He  was  of  ancient  and  distin- 
guished lineage,  but  his  father  never 
having  had  more  than  300/.  a year,  he  was 
obliged  to  send  his  children  out  early 
into  the  world,  and  so  at  fourteen  he  was 
put  into  a house  of  business  in  a great 
northern  town. 

For  the  first  three  years  he  had  no- 
thing but  his  board  with  one  of  the 
senior  clerks,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  got  as  much  dry  bread  and 

• [This  Deloc-like  sketch  of  human  charac- 
ter will,  we  believe,  be  found  worth  reading, 
apart  from  questions  of  diet. — Ed.] 


water  for  his  lunch  as  he  could  take  and 
tea  shillings  a week  to  board  and  lodge 
himself.  He  accidentally  obtained  some 
works  on  vegetarianism,  and  was  resolv- 
ed to  put  in  {tractive  what  he  had  read, 
as  otherwise  he  found  he  could  not  sup- 
port and  clothe  himself  decently.  I wiU 
give,  now,  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  1 
can  recollect. 

‘ I was  seventeen  years  of  age  then, 
five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  strongly 
built.  I had  but  ten  shillings  a week 
for  everything.  How  should  I best  lay 
it  out  } The  senior  clerk  took  me  as  a 
lodger  at  eighteen  pence  a week  for  one 
good  room.  There  was  a bedstead  in 
it,  but  no  bedding  or  other  furniture.  1 
was  resolved  to  do  what  best  I could, 
and  owe  no  man  anything.  Some  can- 
vas coverings,  which  my  good  mother 
had  put  round  my  packages,  served  me 
to  make  a mattress  when  filled  with  hay. 
For  the  first  eight  weeks  I slept  in  my 
oldest  clothes  on  this  mattress.  My  diet 
was  ample  and  nourishing,  but  very 
chea().  Threepence  a day  was  the  cost. 
About  one  {lound  of  beans,  which  did 
not  cost  more  than  a penny,  half  a pound 
of  bread  daily,  and  two  halfpenny  cab- 
bages, and  three  {jounds  of  potatoes  in 
the  week.  Twopenny  worth  of  seed  oil,* 

* Oil  from  rape  seed  or  sesamP  seed,  which 
last  is  a favorite  oil  in  (he  East  for  cooking, 
and  is  procurable  in  London  at  half  the  price 
of  olive  oil ; it  much  resembles  almond  oil. 
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one  pound  of  twopenny  rice,  and  about  a 
farthing's  worth  of  tartar*  from  the  wine 
casks,  constituted  ray  very  nourishing 
diet. 

‘ When  my  parents  sent  me  a basket  of 
fruit,  1 indulged  in  it  freely  ; but  I did 
not  care  for  it  unless  the  carriage  was 
p.aid,  which  was  not  always  the  case. 
Thus  IX.  9</.  for  my  food  and  ix.  M.  for 
my  lodging,  and  f)\d.  for  my  fuel  and 
light,  left  me  5X.  iiid.  for  other  pur- 
I»ses.  At  the  end  of  the  eight  weeks 
1 have  specified,  I was  in  possession 
of  above  2/.  It  took  me  nearly  this  sum 
to  purchase  a straw  paillasse,  blankets, 
sheets,  and  pillows  second-hand.  I 
per.severed  for  another  year  on  this  diet, 
and  found  myself  in  possession  of  about 
12/.  .As  I had  some  respectable  acquaint- 
ance in  the  town,  I resolved  on  spending 
this  sum  in  furniture,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  a decent  room  into  which  to 
ask  my  visitors.  Taking  a lesson  from 
the  iKiet  Goldsmitli,  I had  “ a bed  by 
night  and  a chest  of  drawers  by  day,"  so 
that  my  apartment,  alternately  sitting- 
room  and  bed-room,  was  suitable  for  lady 
visitors.  1 often  invited  the  lady  you  see 
sitting  opposite  to  you,  to  take  tea  on  Sun- 
day with  me  and  then  go  to  church.  She 
was  my  own  age  exactly,  and  was  the 
prey  of  a cruel  stepmother ; she  was  in 
fact  a sort  of  Cinderella  in  a large 
family.  Her  step-mother  aimed  at  mar- 
rying her  to  a svidower  of  forty-five, 
with  seven  children,  but  this  my  young 
girl  of  eighteen  objected  to.  Her  father 
at  first  sanctioned  our  engagement,  but 
when  a suitor  in  a good  position  came 
forward  for  his  daughter,  he  forbade  me 
the  house  and  made  her  walk  daily  with 
the  gentleman  whom  we  nick-named 
“number  forty- five.”  I resolved  to 
marry  her  as  soon  as  I could  furnish  two 
more  rooms  and  had  laid  in  a good 
stock  of  clothes. 

‘ .My  yoting  lady  studied  my  vegeta- 
rian books  and  determined  not  to  eat 
any  meat  at  home.  .All  the  family 
laughed  at  her,  but  she  was  sufficiently 
resolute  to  withstand  ridicule. 

‘She  told  her  father  that  he  having 
once  sanctioned  her  engagement  to  me, 
she  must  be  bound  to  me  and  could  not 
accept  anyone  else.  Her  father  remon- 

*  The  object  of  ihe  tartar  was  to  take  the 
place  of  ripe  fruit  as  a vegetable  acid. 


strated  with  her,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
.At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  when  I had 
just  passed  my  twentieth  birthday,  I 
called  on  her  father  and  said,  “ 1 have 
now  three  rooms  well  furnished,  and  am 
able  to  keep  your  daughter  ; I want  you 
to  fix  a day  for  my  marrying  her.”  He 
pressed  my  hand  wannly  and  said,  “ Well, 
I will,  .and  give  you  my  ble.ssing  into  the 
bargain.”  He  was  a good-hearted  man 
at  bottom,  but  too  much  ruled  by  his 
wife.  He  gave  my  wife  a good  large 
outfit  and  a purse  of  10/.,  and  her  step- 
mother even  gave  her  2/.,  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  bought  her  ,a 
family  Bible,  and  one  of  them  wrote  in 
it,  “ .At  the  end  of  ten  days  their  coun- 
tenances did  appear  fairer  and  fatter  of 
flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat 
the  portion  of  the  king's  meat — Daniel 
i.  15.”’ 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  very  much 
when  he  told  me  this,  and  said  that  the 
vegetarianism  of  Daniel  had  been  the 
text  of  many  a sermon  which  he  had 
preached  to  his  children,  who,  profiting 
by  so  good  an  example,  wre  all  vege- 
tarians. 

But  to  resume.  ‘ I found  myself 
married  and  very  h.ippy,  but  with  ten 
shillings  a week  only.  We  laid  out  our 
money  as  follows : We  paid  three  and 
sixpence  for  three  rooms,  one  shilling 
for  fuel  and  light,  three  and  sixpence  for 
food,  and  had  two  shillings  for  other 
contingencies.  Our  food  consisted  of  : 
Be.an  stew  three  times  a week  ; potatoe 
pie  twice  a week  ; jiuddings  without  eggs 
twice  a week  ; carrots,  turnips,  or  some 
green  vegetable  daily.  Our  breakfast 
was  porridge,  either  of  com  or  oatmeal. 
We  ate  bread  with  it,  thus  insuring 
mastication,  and  rendering  butter,  milk, 
tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  unnecessary.  We 
sometimes  took  tea  in  the  evening,  but 
oftener  cold  water.  We  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a fruit  merchant,  tyho, 
though  laughing  at  our  vegetarianism, 
often  sent  us  baskets  of  fruit.  I was 
married  in  December,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November  my  wife  had  a son.  In  a 
few  days  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  firm 
paid  us  a visit,  and  the  next  day  I was 
informed  that  my  salary  was  to  be  raised 
to  eighteen  shillings  a week.  I was  be- 
fore this  in  great  difficulty  what  to  do, 
as  I did  not  much  like  my  wife  being 
the  sole  nurse  of  her  child.  Before  this 
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she  had  attended  to  all  our  wants.  I now 
took  an  Irish  servant  girl,  who  was  will- 
ing to  be  a vegetarian  and  receive  si.x- 
pence  a week  in  wages  for  the  first  year. 

‘ I was  in  possession  at  the  end  of  my 
second  year  of  married  life  of  lo/.  sterling. 
I will  now  tell  you  how  I invested  it. 
“ Our  firm"  was  both  speculative  and 
manufacturing,  and  employed  some  hun- 
dred workmen,  who  purchased  the  tools 
they  required  at  rather  high  prices  in  the 
town.  .Ascertaining  that  the  tools  might 
be  had  cheaper  at  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield,  I went  myself  and  laid  in  a 
small  stock,  which  I sold  within  a week 
to  the  workmen  at  eighteen  per  cent, 
profit,  but  still  full  ten  per  cent,  under 
what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying. 
Being  offered  a month’s  credit,  I received 
a consignment  of  tools  from  Bimtingham 
and  Sheffield.  At  the  end  of  a year  I 
found  myself  in  possession  of  150/.,  which 
I had  made  by  the  sale  of  these  tools  to 
our  own  hands.  My  wife  kept  my  books, 
and  this  little  business  necessitated  the 
hiring  of  another  room.  But  in  other 
respects  this  great  increase  of  income 
did  not  induce  us  to  enlarge  our  ex- 
penses. 

‘ A foreman  lost  his  hand  through  an 
accident,  and  was  incapacitated  for 
work;  I made  him  my  traveller,  to  call 
at  other  workshops  .and  sell  tools  to 
workmen. 

‘ The  firms  at  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field had  confidence  in  me.  I obtained 
credit  more  largely.  I engaged  a ware- 
house and  a clerk.  At  the  end  of  my 
fourth  year  of  marriage  I was  in  pos- 
session of  1,500/.  by  the  sale  of  these 
tools.  I now  thought  of  a bold  project, 
since  I was  a capitalist.  I went  to  the 
head  of  our  firm,  and  I said,  “ My  wife  is 
carrying  on  a business  which  seems 
likely  to  produce  us  1,500/.  a year  clear 
profit ; I have  no  wish  to  leave  your  ser- 
vice, but  I shall  certainly  do  so  unless 
my  salary  is  raised  to  250/.  a year.” 
This  sum  being  agreed  on,  I was  content- 
ed for  the  present. 

‘ We  now  kept  two  servants,  and  lived 
in  two  floors  over  our  warehouse,  and 
had  two  children. 

‘ I had  been  married  about  six  years, 
and  had  three  children,’  continued  the 
old  vegetarian,  ‘ when  my  warehouse 
and  all  my  furniture  were  totally  destroy- 
ed by  fire  ; fortunately  they  were  insured 


for  about  5,000/.  .As  this  was  another 
crisis  in  my  career,  I went  to  “ the  firm," 
and  said,  “ I now  know  about  as  much  of 
my  business  as  I can  learn,  and  have  a 
large  connection.  I am  offered  credit  if  1 
will  embark  my  capital — 8,000/. — to  open 
a business  in  opposition  to  yours.  But  1 
do  not  want  to  do  this,  if  you  will  oiJy 
give  me  a liberal  salary.  I want  450/.  a 
year,  and  I will  carry  on  my  business  in 
tools  in  my  leisure  hours  as  before.”  My 
terms  were  accepted  ; I was  assigned  a 
separate  office,  and  five  clerks  were  at 
my  command.  Every  letter  to  me  was 
now  addressed  Esquire  ; formerly  I was 
only  Mr.,  at  least  to  the  firm.  I get  my 
family  arms  engraved  on  a seal.  I began 
to  dress  better.  I kept  three  maid-ser- 
vants and  a page,  and  lived  in  a house  out 
of  the  town — a roadside  villa,  with  good 
vegetable  garden — bringing  my  expenses 
within  the  450/.  a ye.ar ; reserving  the 
profits  of  my  business  for  the  increase  of 
my  capital. 

‘ The  heads  of  the  firm — two  brothers 
— paid  a visit  to  Ireland,  and  coming 
back  a terrific  stonn  arose ; they  were 
washed  ofl  the  deck  of  the  steamer  and 
drowned,  leaving  in  the  firm  only  the 
junior,  the  son  of  the  elder  brother,  a 
young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age.  As 
his  capacity  was  moderate,  and  his  habits 
not  very  regular,  the  trustees  of  the  two 
deceased  partners,  of  their  own  accord, 
proposed  that  I should  receive  750/.  per 
annum,  take  the  entire  charge  of  the 
business,  and  stay  an  hour  longer  than 
hitherto.  But  after  six  months,  finding 
that  I lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  ar- 
rangement, as  it  encroached  on  the  time 
I had  hitherto  devoted  to  ray  private 
business,  I plainly  told  the  trustees  that 
I must  be  taken  info  partnership,  or  I 
would  abandon  the  concern  and  estab- 
lish a rival  business,  which  might  very 
seriously  damage  theirs.  They  proposed 
that  I should  be  partner  for  life,  with 
1,500/.  a year  as  a first  charge  on  the 
profits  of  the  business,  but  should  have 
no  right  to  leave  any  part  of  it  to 
my  family,  but  should  have  two-thirds 
of  the  jirofits  as  surviving  partner  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  present  head  of  the 
firm  without  children.  A deed  was  exe- 
cuted to  embrace  these  provisions,  and 
I bound  myself  not  to  enter  into  any  other 
business  which  would  aim  to  rival  that 
of  the  firm.  On  this  I took  a superior 
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house,  kept  a horse  and  open  carriage, 
two  gardeners,  and  otherwise  lived  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,200/.  a year.  My  wife 
now  retired  entirely  from  business,  which 
she  had  seen  after  for  about  the  half  of 
three  days  in  the  week. 

‘.\bout  four  years  after  thi.s,  to  my 
sorrow,  but  at  the  same  time  pecuniary 
advantage,  the  young  man,  my  senior 
partner,  died,  after  a few  days’  illness, 
trom  pleurisy,  brought  on  by  bathing. 
His  constitution  w.is  mainly  built  up  on 
beer,  beef,  and  tobacco.  I,  a vegetarian, 
was  never  ill  after  bathing.  This  young 
nun  was  a martyr  to  the  abuse  of  stimu- 
ulants,  whom  his  foolish  doctor  encour- 
aged in  their  use.  I have  made  my  will, 
and  none  of  my  children  shall  inherit  a 
penny  if  they  are  not  at  the  time  of  my 
death  vegetarians  and  total  abstainers. 

‘We  had  been  so  absorbed  in  business 
since  we  were  married,  that  we  had  not  for 
ten  years  taken  a seaside  holiday  ; so  in 
the  summer  of  1846  we  determined  on  a 
vacht  voyage  to  last  two  months,  from 
May  I till  July  i,  round  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  We  hired  a yacht  of  14  tons, 
four  men  and  a boy.  My  wife  and 
three  eldest  children  and  self  went  on 
board  at  Liverpool,  and  we  had  a most 
enjoyable  sail  until  we  reached  the 
northwest  coast  of  Ireland.  We  landed 
and  explored  many  rocky  bays,  and  1 
collected  many  beautiful  sea-birds’  eggs 
and  shot  many  of  the  more  uncommon 
of  the  seafowl,  of  which  I have  at  pres- 
ent a trophy  of  stuffed  birds,  nine  feet 
long,  in  ray  hall. 

‘Wishing  to  see  the  wildest  part  of 
the  Irish  coast,  we  sailed  for  the  -Arran 
Isles,  and,  landing  there,  spent  some 
days  in  examining  the  curious  stones  for 
which  these  islands  are  famous.  Some 
hsherraen  there  spoke  of  an  isolated  rock 
in  the  sea,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
long,  very  high,  with  a cavern  in  it,  as 
the  haunt  of  myriads  of  se.a-fowl.  some 
of  species  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
same  abundance.  With  one  of  these 
fishermen  as  our  pilot  we  reached  the 
spot.  There  was  a heavy  swell  round 
this  island-rock,  and  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  landing.  We  determined  to 
anchor  the  yacht  about  half  a mile  off, 
and  proceed  to  the  island  in  the  boat 
with  two  of  our  men.  Thinking  sve 
might  like  to  spend  the  day  there,  we 
took  with  us  two  bags  of  rice,  a basket 


of  oranges,  some  loaves  of  bread,  some 
peas  and  beans  for  soup,  and  utensils 
and  wood  for  cooking.  In  order  to 
afford  a seat  for  the  children,  a tin  chest 
from  the  cabin,  full  of  a variety  of 
provisions,  was  put  in  the  boat’s  stern, 
and  we  embarked,  my  wife  expressing  a 
regret  that  the  provisions  had  not  been 
emptied  out  lest  they  should  make  the 
boat  too  heavy.  W'ith  great  difficulty 
we  inan.aged  to  run  the  boat  into  a 
chasm  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  feet  long  in  the  cliff,  which  was 
high  and  very  precipitous.  This  chasm 
formed  a miniature  harbor,  where  the 
boat  could  lie  without  any  danger  of  being 
swamped,  in  deep  water  close  to  the  cliff, 
against  which  it  was  moored  to  a project- 
ing rock,  as  to  an  artificial  quay.  It  was 
a considerable  scramble  to  get  out  of  the 
boat  and  up  the  cliff ; we  just  managed 
it,  and  landing  our  provisions,  one  of 
our  men  made  a fire  and  acted  as  cook, 
while  we  wandered  over  the  island,  and 
explored  the  cave.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  twin  cavern,  two  branches  having 
one  entrance ; that  on  the  right-hand 
side  was  about  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep,  and  was  not  tenanted,  as  it  had  no 
exit ; that  on  the  left  hand  was  a tunnel 
of  even  greater  length,  and  about  forty 
feet  high  ; it  was  the  nesting-place  of 
many  sea-birds ; cormorants,  puffins, 
guillemots,  razorbills,  several  species  of 
se.a-gulls,  the  arctic  tern  and  gannetvery 
abundant,  .and  a few  pairs  of  the  shear- 
water; of  some  sort  we  took  a good 
many  eggs.  We  packed  baskets  with  at 
least  one  hundred  dozen.  I did  not 
shoot,  as  I did  not  like  disturbing  the 
birds,  they  were  so  tame,  being  but  little 
accustomed  to  the  visits  of  man.  There 
were  some  goats  on  the  island,  which  we 
conjectured  had  swam  ashore  from  a 
shipwrecked  vessel. 

‘ This  plateau,  which  w.is  the  highest 
part  of  the  isLand,  was  reached  by  a path 
ascending  about  200  feet.  It  was  a 
beautiful  emerald  meadow  bounded  by 
almost  precipitous  cliffs,  which  my  eldest 
boy  and  I climbed  up,  but  my  wife  de- 
clined the  ascent.  At  about  five  we  sat 
down  to  our  dinner  of  pea-soup,  boiled 
cabbage,  bread,  haricot  beans,  batter 
pudding,  and  fruit. 

‘ We  were  seated  in  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  when  suddenly  a storm  sprang  up. 
The  wind  was  so  violent,  that  though  we 
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sadly  wished  it  we  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  get  into  our  boat,  to  rejoin  the 
yacht.  One  of  the  sailors  went  on  a 
high  part  of  the  island  to  observe,  and 
soon  informed  us  that  the  yacht  had  ap- 
parently dragged  its  anchor,  and  was  fast 
disappearing. 

‘We  were  all  in  a sad  dilemma. 
Leaving  my  dinner  unfinished,  I with 
my  eldest  son  went  up  the  cliff ; the 
yacht  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
the  wind  was  so  violent  that  we  were 
hardly  able  to  keep  our  feet  on  the 
cliff.  I came  down  and  said  we  should 
be  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on  the  island. 
■Accordingly,  the  sailors  brought  out  of 
the  boat  all  we  had  left  in  it,  including 
some  shawls,  a large  fur  nig,  and  two 
sails  and  a quantity  of  tarpaulin,  which 
we  had  intended  to  sit  on  had  the 
ground  been  damp.  Lighting  a small 
lamp,  I m.ade  a careful  survey  of  the 
right-hand  cavern ; it  was  not  straight, 
but  turned  at  a sharp  angle ; the  floor 
was  dry,  as  were  also  the  walls.  I col- 
lected a heap  of  loose  dry  sand  eight  or 
ten  feet  long  by  as  many  feet  wide,  and 
in  this  I spread  the  tarpaulin,  and  over 
this  some  shawls.  As  it  got  dark,  my- 
self, wife,  and  three  children  lay  down 
on  this  e.xtemporised  bed,  covering  our- 
selves with  the  large  fur  rug.  The  wind 
made  a great  noise.  The  sailors  lay 
down  a short  distance  from  us,  wrapped 
in  the  sails.  The  next  morning  betiveen 
five  and  six,  we  were  all  up,  and  I made 
an  inventory  of  our  provisions.  We  had 
about  eight  pounds  of  oatmeal,  about 
the  same  quantity  of  haricot  beans, 
about  fourteen  pounds  of  lentils,  about 
twelve  pounds  of  maize  flour,  three 
pounds  of  arrowroot,  two  pounds  of 
potatoes,  a cabbage,  four  loaves  of  bread, 
and  about  a dozen  oranges.  With 
economy,  we  had  vegetarian  jirovisions 
to  last  a fortnight,  if  we  could  get 
fresh  water — as  yet  we  had  found  none. 
In  the  cavern  where  the  sea-birds  were, 
there  was  a patch  of  green  moss  on  the 
wall,  nearly  obscuring  a deep  crack, 
extending  for  some  yards  into  the  rock. 
On  putting  my  ear  to  the  crack  I dis- 
tinctly heard  water  dropping.  I tied  a 
towel  to  a walking-stick  and  poked  it 
into  the  crack,  and  pulled  out  the  towel 
dripping.  By  dint  of  probing  the  rock,  I 
increased  the  supply,  and  at  last  was  en- 
abled to  get  an  oar  into  the  crack,  which. 


being  placed  obliquely,  acted  as  a lead 
to  the  water,  which  now  trickled  down 
sufficiently  fast  to  fill  a tin  can  of  a 
gallon  capacity  in  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  I considered  this  providential. 
We  were  on  this  island  ten  days,  and 
slept  in  the  same  manner.  Duiing  the 
day  we  kept  a sail  on  an  oar  attached 
to  the  boat’s  mast,  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  island,  as  a signal  of  distress.  We 
saw  several  vessels,  but  they  did  not 
come  near  the  island.  At  last  a smack 
lay  to,  and  sent  a boat  to  the  island,  and 
in  about  an  hour  we  were  on  board  the 
smack.  On  the  island  we  adhered 
strictly  to  our  vegetarian  diet,  sub- 
stituting sea-fowls’  eggs  for  hens’  eggs.* 

‘ The  sailors  killed  and  roasted  two 
kids. 

‘ The  smack  [nit  us  on  shore  at  Dingle 
Bay,  and  after  a month’s  travel  in  Ire- 
land we  returned  home,  and  heard  that 
our  sailors,  taking  advantage  of  our  ab- 
sence, had  drunk  too  much  of  the  store 
of  rum  they  had  provided  at  their  own 
expense  for  the  voyage,  and  that  the 
vessel,  becoming  unmanageable,  had 
capsized,  the  two  men  and  pilot  l>eing 
drowned,  the  boy  alone  escaping,  and, 
clinging  to  the  keel  of  the  yacht,  he  was 
picked  up  a few  hours  after.  The  yacht 
was  righted  by  some  fishermen,  and 
eventually  brought  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  she  was  claimed  by  her  owners, 
who  had  to  pay  a salvage  of  70/.  As 
this  incident  had  occurred  during  my 
hiring  of  her,  I recouped  them  of  part, 
and  received  back  my  baggage,  not  so 
very  much  injured  as  I expected.  .At 
the  bottom  of  our  box  of  jirovisions 
were  some  seeds  from  our  garden,  which 
we  were  carrying  to  distribute  .amongst 
the  poor  Irish  at  the  places  where  we 
landed ; so,  thinking  that  some  future 
shipwrecked  wanderers  might  be  bene- 
fited thereby,  I cleared  a patch  of 
ground  and  planted  carrot,  parsnip,  and 
cabbage  seed,  before  I left  the  little  isl- 
and ; hoping,  but  not  expecting,  the  goats 
would  leave  the  tender  vegetables  un- 
molested. 

‘ I had  been  married  about  sixteen 
years,  when  I resolved  to  print  a pamph- 
let on  the  subject  of  vegetarianism, 
giving  my  experiences  and  those  of  my 

* Vegetarians  usually  ,-idniit  a diet  includ- 
ing milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs. 
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wife  and  family.  I gave  away  two  thou- 
sand copies,  .and  with  some  result,  for 
they  were  the  means  of  adding  over 
forty  to  the  vegetarian  flock.  In  this 
pamphlet  1 propounded  a scheme  for 
the  renovation  of  my  neighborhood  on 
vegetarian  principles.  At  this  time  I 
employed  about  eight  servants,  male  .and 
female,  in  the  house  and  garden.  I 
gave  the  men  14^.  a week  to  find  them- 
selves, and  they  were  allowed  a certain 
proportion  of  such  common  vegetables 
.as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions 
free.  Being  married  men,  they  had  each 
a distinct  cott.age,  large  and  comfortable, 
with  an  ornamental  flower  garden  in 
front  .and  a fruit  garden  at  the  back. 
They  were  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
after  my  own  design.  Each  of  them 
kept  bees  and  fowls  for  their  own  profit. 
Their  style  of  living  was  the  envy  of  all 
their  neighbors.  I allowed  none  of  them 
to  take  lodgers,  and  insisted  on  cleanli- 
ness; no  rooms  were  papered,  but  all 
were  whitewashed  annually.  During  the 
many  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  cotuge  was  built  according  to  this 
plan,  I have  added  to  them,  until  the 
number  has  reached  fourteen.  They 
are  mostly  inhabited  by  Scotchmen. 
They  are  all  temperance  men,  anti-to- 
bacco, and  mostly  vegetarians.  I do 
not  give  a man  a cottage  to  himself  un- 
til he  is  married  to  a clean,  orderly,  in- 
dustrious woman.  My  laborers'  children 
turn  out  well. 

‘One  cottage  is  inhabited  by  my 
second  gardener  and  his  wife,  without 
children.  She  teaches  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  other  cottages,  and  has  done 
so  for  twenty  years.  I pay  her  30/.  a year. 
She  was  a trained  schoolmistress  before 
she  was  married.  My  head  gardener  is 
a religious  man,  and  holds  Divine  service 
in  one  of  my  bams,  for  about  a hundred 
persons  connected  with  the  estate.  It  is 
like  a mothers’  meeting,  children  of 
all  ages  being  present.  I am  not  sorry 
for  this,  for  the  parson  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  a great  man  for  beef  and  beer, 
and  his  influence  I dread  on  my  little 
Arcadia.  My  head  gardener  now  and 
then  gives  a lecture  on  vegetarianism  in 
school-rooms,  and  we  two  have  drawn 
up  a table  suggestive  of  expenditure  for 
rich  and  poor.  Out  of  his  wages  he  keeps 
his  father  and  mother  and  two  maiden 
aunts,  comfortably,  at  an  expenditure  of 


about  7f.  per>veek.  He  is  an  Aberdeen- 
shire m.an,  .and  about  forty  years  of  age. 
I hope  his  eldest  son  will  become  an 
eminent  man  ; and  I am  paying  for  his 
education  at  one  of  the  universities,  on 
.account  of  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
fine  natural  disposition,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  respect  which  I feel  for  his 
father,  who  has  helped  me  to  carr)'  out  my 
principles  on  my  estate.  This  man’s  pa- 
rents and  aunts  live  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
have  never  been  on  the  parish.  The  laird 
gives  them  three  rooms  over  an  outhouse 
at  (>d.  a week.  They  spend  ax.  a week 
on  oatmeal,  and  if.  a week  on  milk. 
They  grow  vegetables  enough  to  make  a 
stew  for  dinner;  ix.  worth  of  flour  gives 
them  a meal  of  bread  in  the  even- 
ing. They  eat  their  bread  without 
butter,  but  with  their  vegetable  soup 
made  either  of  peas  or  beans ; 
buys  what  condiments  or  groceries  they 
retpiire.  They  arc  always  clean  and  tidy, 
and  gather  what  fuel  they  need  from  the 
peat  on  the  moor.  The  blind  aunts  are 
very  stronc,  whereas  the  father  is  very 
feeble.  They  work  the  garden  and 
collect  the  wood,  he  going  with  them  to 
lead  them  on  their  way.  My  gardener 
has  drawn  up  a table  showing  how  an 
adult  man  may  supply  himself  with 
wholesome  food,  lodging,  and  clothing, 
at  7x.  (id.  per  week  on  vegetarian  prin- 
ciples. He  can  get  a room  unfurnished 
for  IX.  a week  ; he  can  get  attendance  to 
a certain  extent  for  ix.  a week  extra  ; 
his  bread  bill  need  not  be  more  th.an  ix. 
(id.  per  week  ; ix.  (id.  for  green  vege- 
tables including  potatoes  ; (id.  for  butter 
or  oil ; (id.  for  cocoa ; and  (>d.  for  gro- 
ceries; 6(/.  for  clothing  ; 6//.  for  washing. 
So  the  money  is  spent. 

‘ Some  of  my  gardeners’  sons  trained 
on  the  estate  spend  no  more  when  they 
go  away  from  it.  In  one  of  them, 
named  Dickenson,  I h.ave  always  t.aken  a 
great  interest,  as  he  was  the  first  born 
on  the  estate,  and  for  a humble  working 
man  he  has  had  a glorious  career.  At 
sixteen  I gave  him  i6x.  a week  for  attend- 
ing to  my  stove  plants.  At  fourteen 
he  had  lox.  a week.  When  he  was 
eighteen  a nobleman’s  steward  saw  him, 
and  offered  him  30X.  a week  to  superin- 
tend a great  stove  house.  As  I could  not 
give  such  wages  I let  him  go,  but  with 
gre.at  reluctance.  He  wrote  to  his  father 
that  although  he  got  30X.  a week  and  many 
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perquisites,  yet  he  limited  his  expendi- 
ture to  Ss.  a week  until  they  oflered  to 
feed  him  and  house  him,  when  he  cut 
down  his  expenditure  to  31.  a week.  He 
could  have  had  the  best  of  meat,  but  he 
still  preferred  the  vegetarian  diet,  and  he 
induced  two  of  the  other  servants,  who 
were  much  troubled  with  indigestion,  to 
become  vegetarians.  This  vegetarian 
movement  in  the  servants’  hall  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  nobleman,  who  was 
much  pleased  to  hear  of  it.  Hy  the 
greater  use  of  vegetables  than  had  been 
done  formerly,  especially  by  the  intro- 
duction of  potatoe  pie,  haricot-bean 
stew,  and  macaroni  as  every-day  dishes 
in  the  servants’ hall,  a saving  of  500/.  per 
annum  was  effected  in  the  commissariat 
of  the  vast  establishment ; therefore  the 
nobleman  was  well  satisfied,  and  pre- 
sented my  young  Dickenson  with  a gold 
watch  and  chain,  value  36/.,  with  an  in- 
scription, acknowledging  his  economy 
and  fidelity.  Dickenson’s  head  was  not 
turned  by  all  this,  although  his  wages 
were  soon  after  raised  to  3/.  per  week  and 
all  food  found.  When  the  nobleman  died 
his  successor  presented  Dickenson  with 
250/.,  accompanied  by  a flattering  letter, 
and  retained  him  in  his  service  at  a 
salary  of  200/.  a year,  Dickenson  still  liv- 
ing as  he  did  before.  .After  eighteen  years’ 
service  he  was  pensioned  ofl  with  100/. 
per  annum,  and  now  has  a nursery  of  his 
own,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  between 
7,000/.  and  8,000/.,  although  he  is  not 
more  than  forty  years  of  age.  He  has 
married  lately  a most  frugal  but  accom- 
])lished  governess,  who  has  saved  2,000/. 
She  was  not  a vegetarian  when  he  mar- 
ried her,  but  is  so  now.  I am  as  proud  of 
Dickenson  as  if  he  was  my  own  son. 
His  sister  is  a most  exemplary  vegetarian 
governess ; she  has  induced  no  less  than 
eight  families,  with  whom  she  has  lived, 
to  become  vegetarians,  and  from  her 
economy  in  her  dress  she  has  saved  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  of  governess- 
ing  400/.  On  her  showing  me  her  bank- 
book I added  100/.  to  it,  and  said  if  she 
saved  1,000/.  during  my  lifetime  1 would 
add  500/.  to  it.  She  is  trying  hard,  and 
her  brother  has  given  her  no/,  towards 
it. 

‘ My  eldest  unmarried  daughter  keeps 
my  domestic  accounts  most  beautifully, 
and  audits  those  of  any  of  the  people  I 
employ,  with  the  object  of  impressing 


on  them  the  advantages  of  economy.  I 
have  intimated  to  my  children  that  in 
proportion  as  they  save  they  shall  inherit. 
This  may  be  an  excess  of  paternal 
government  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
but  it  has  had  a most  beneficial  effect. 
My  family  are  .so  methodical  and  self- 
denying  that  they  are  said  to  realise 
some  people’s  idea  of  Quakers ; but  I 
have  had  little  intercourse  with  that  sect. 
The  success  of  my  own  offspring,  and 
the  prosperity  of  my  household  and 
establishment,  as  you  remarked  to  me, 
seem  to  be  due  to  an  exceptional  com- 
bination of  qualities  and  circumstances 
— in  my  wife  and  myself  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and,  secondly,  in  those  I em- 
ploy, who  are  somewhat  like  myself.  This 
is  true,  I will  admit,  but  it  does  not 
militate  against  the  great  principle  as  laid 
down  in  the  Bible,  that  ‘ the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich,’  that  ‘ industry  has 
its  sure  reward,’  and  that  those  who  honor 
their  parents  shall  receive  blessing.  I 
have  done  more  for  my  parents  than  all 
my  brothers  and  sisters  united,  and  I have 
received  more  blessing  than  all  my  bro- 
thers and  sisters  united.  Pardon  niy 
egotism. 

‘ I will  give  you  a few  facts  of  vege- 
tarians in  our  county.  \ squire  and  ma- 
gistrate, with  2,000/.  a year,  used  to  spend 
1,500/.  as  a flesh-eater;  he  now  siiends 
1,150/.,  and  is  more  comfortable,  as  a 
vegetarian.  A barrister,  whose  doctor  as- 
sured him  that  he  should  take  three  meals 
of  meat  and  a bottle  of  wine  daily  for  his 
health’s  sake,  now  finds  that  by  a vegeta- 
rian and  temperance  diet  his  expenses  are 
reduced  more  than  one-half,  his  health 
is  better,  and  there  is  a corresponding  in- 
crease of  vigor  and  power  of  sustaining 
labor,  such  as  he  never  before  knew.  A 
struggling  clergyman,  whose  custom  in- 
duced, he  called  it  “ compelled,”  to  take 
three  meals  of  meat  daily,  was  under  this 
system  always  in  debt,  and  obliged  to 
send  the  church-wardens  round  every 
Christmas,  to  ask  for  means  to  pay  his 
way  : now  on  the  vegetarian  diet  he  bal- 
ances his  income  and  expenditure,  and 
is  able  to  carry  forward  a few  pounds 
every  quarter.  I believe,  from  more 
than  forty  years’  experience  of  the  vege- 
tarian diet,  that  were  it  generally  adopt- 
ed nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism  and 
crime  would  disappear,  that  Kngland 
would  be  able  to  supply  herself  with  all 
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the  home-grown  corn  slie  requires,  and 
that  the  National  Debt,  if  deemed  desir- 
able, could  be  paid  off  in  thirty  years. 

‘I  corresponded  regularly  with  my 
parents  and  they,  hearing  I was  getting 
into  comfort.able  circumstances,  would 
frequently  write  me  complaints  of 
poverty.  To  these  I responded  by  re- 
mittances of  money,  and  at  this  time 
»Tote  to  my  father  saying  I would  allow 
him  25/.  a year  and  my  mother  a similar 
amount.  I visited  my  father  about  once 
in  two  years,  but  always  took  a lodging 
and  took  my  meals  apart  from  him,  for 
he  was  an  inveterate  smoker  and  a great 
beer-drinker,  and  filled  his  snuff-box 
three  times  weekly.  I once  made  a ran- 
dom calculation,  that  he  had  wasted 
1,500/.  on  stimulants  in  his  life.  These 
reflections  prevented  me  from  being  more 
liberal  to  him.  If  I had  given  him  too/, 
a year,  I only  know  he  would  have  spent 
more  on  cigars.  He  would  have  bought 
wine  at  6s.  a bottle,  and,  perhaps,  have 
increased  his  consumption  of  snuff.  On 
getting  a legacy  of  75/.  once,  40/.  of  it 
went  to  pay  his  publican’s  bill.  One  day 
my  father  wrote  asking  me  to  accommo- 
date my  youngest  brother  and  two  sisters 
a few  weeks  that  they  might  see  the  sights 
of  the  town  and  get  change  of  air.  I 
wrote  to  mj'  father  that  my  wife  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  .see  them,  but 
they  must  not  expect  us  to  make  any 
change  in  our  vegetarian  and  temper- 
ance diet,  but  at  the  same  time  intimat- 
ing that  our  style  of  living  was  very 
comfortable.  'J'here  was  an  amount  of 
formality  between  me  and  my  father ; 
be  would  sometimes  call  me,  in  derision, 
the  Joseph  of  the  family,  because  I went 
away  from  the  rest  and  got  rich,  and  I 
held  his  ill-success  in  life  to  be  owing  to 
his  improvidence  and  self-indulgence, 
and  feared  he  might  want  me  to  keep 
ihe  whole  family  in  idleness  ; according- 
ly I was  not  very  much  pleased  at  his 
proitosal  to  send  my  sisters  and  younger 
brother  to  me.  However,  I assented, 
and  they  came.  My  elder  sister,  Mary 
-hnn,  was  one  of  those  sulky,  vain,  in- 
dolent natures,  which  neither  my  wife 
nor  I can  sympathise  with  at  all.  Public 
opinion  was  her  god  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
her  godmother.  One  day  she  said  to  my 
wife,  “ I wonder  you  can  endure  to  live 
as  you  do  with  your  means ; it  strikes 
me  as  being  very  poor  and  miserable. 


Most  people  of  your  means  have  three 
meals  of  meat  a day.  Do  you  never  fed 
tired  of  the  vegetables  ?”  My  wife  said 
no,  and  that  she  did  not  think  she  could 
preserve  the  same  health  and  strength 
on  a meat  diet.  My  wife  rose  .it  six 
and  went  to  bed  at  half-past  ten,  whereas 
Mary  Ann  and  her  sister  could  not  get 
down  to  breakfast  till  ten  at  home  ; but 
when  they  were  with  us  we  took  care  to 
have  the  breakfast  cleared  away  at  eight, 
so  that  if  they  came  down  .it  ten  they 
had  to  wait  till  lunch  before  they  got 
anything  to  eat.  This  strict  commissariat 
roused  Mary  .‘\nn  two  hours  sooner  th.in 
usual. 

‘ Mary  Ann  was  fantastic  in  her  dress, 
and  talked  a great  deal  of  nonsense  to 
the  servants,  endetivoring  to  make  them 
discontentecl  with  the  vegetarian  diet, 
and  one  of  them  gave  notice  to  leave  in 
consequence;  so  1 thought  it  was  lime 
to  settle  with  my  sisters,  and  I placed 
them  in  a lodging  and  gave  them  2/.  a 
week  to  feed  themselves  as  they  chose, 
but  they  were  welcome  to  come  to  our 
meals  when  they  liked.  To  my  surprise, 
although  professing  abhorrence  of  a 
vegetarian  diet,  they  all  came  to  take 
dinner  and  tea  with  us.  My  sisters  were 
without  watches  or  jewellery  of  any  kind, 
and  begged  me  to  supiffy  them.  This  I 
did,  at  a cost  of  about  40/.  My  other 
sisters  living  at  home,  as  well  as  those 
married  and  away,  hearing  of  these  gilts, 
wrote  to  me  and  demanded  similar 
presents  almost  as  a matter  of  right.  I 
complied,  although  it  cost  me  120/. 
more.  I began  to  be  weary  of  my  family 
connections ; they  were  no  comfort  to 
me,  and  my  elder  daughters  began  to 
be  impertinent  in  conse<iuence  of  the 
example  of  their  aunts.  My  wife  and 
I,  when  they  left,  resolved  to  drop  all  in- 
tercourse with  them,  lest  the  evil  associa- 
tion might  impair  the  discipline  of  our 
house. 

‘ After  staying  six  months  instead  of  a 
few  weeks,  my  sisters  and  little  brother 
left,  saying  they  would  probably  come 
again  about  the  same  time  next  year. 
True  to  their  promise  they  appeared  the 
next  year,  and  asked  me  to  take  a lodg- 
ing for  them  as  before.  As  they  had 
come  without  any  invitation,  I thought 
that  I would  now  for  the  first  time  read 
them  a nior.al  lecture,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  I 
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put  in  the  form  of  a letter,  which  was  a 
good  deal  to  the  following  eflect.  I have 
a copy  of  it  in  my  letter-bOok  at  home. 
It  began  : 

Dear  Mary  .\nn,  and  my  Sisters  and  Broth- 
ers,— After  some  prayer,  I consider  it  my 
solemn  duty  to  write  to  you.  and  warn  you  of 
your  dangerous  position.  There  is  not  one  of 
you  that  fears  God  ; you  all  are  steeped  in 
self-indulgence  of  one  kind  or  another.  1 
won’t  mention  names,  but  I put  it  to  your 
consciences  whether  any  of  you  has  ever  de- 
nied him  or  her  self  to  do  any  good  action, 
whether  or  not  you  have  not  lived  lives  purely 
selfish.  You  wrangled  and  quarrelled  like  vul- 
tures at  vour  meals,  each  demanding  the  largest 
share,  Vou  girls  esteemed  it  degrading  to 
make  your  own  clothes  when  your  milliner's 
rags  were  worn  out,  and  adopted  a stylo  of 
dress  which  to  my  mind  seemed  a burlesque. 
You  were  at  good  schools,  but  you  were  too 
indolent  to  make  gootl  use  of  them  ; and  your 
brothers  Itavc  spent  a small  fortune  on  stimu- 
lants. Your  m.arriages  have  all  been  contemp- 
tible. Finally,  let  mo  say,  I have  no  respect 
for  any  of  you.  but,  as  1 fear  God,  I will  not 
see  you  want.  Those  of  you,  married  and  single, 
who  will  become  vegetarians  and  renounce 
stimulants,  I will  cnefeavor  to  assist  in  life, 
provided  vou  bring  up  your  children  as  vege- 
tarians. Hut  I shall  renounce  all  connection 
with  those  relatives  who  do  not  in  six  months 
become  vegetarians.  I feel  impelled  to  do  so 
by  a sense  of  duty. 

‘ I h.ad  this  letter  printed,  and  sent  a 
copy  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters ; 
most  of  them  replied,  and  said  they 
would  consider  the  propos.al.  Of  my 
numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  none  were 
at  this  time  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
and  yet  they  had  all  had  a much  better 
chance  than  I ; more  money  had  been 
spent  on  their  education,  and  all  of  them 
had  some  legacies  left  them  by  an  uncle, 
who  left  me  nothing,  as  I was  supposed 
to  be  separated  trom  the  rest. 

‘.•\fter  spending  about  15,000/.  on  en- 
deavoring to  benefit  my  brothers  and 
sisters  and  their  children,  1 have  deter- 
mined to  spend  no  more  money  on  them, 
as  they  are  incorrigibly  self-indulgent, 
reckless,  and  vainglorious,  but  keep  all 
my  money  for  my  own  offspring  and 
those  whom  I can  morally  respect.  Do 
you  not  think  I am  right,  Mr.  Napier  ? 


‘ I will  now  tell  you  the  state  of  my 
family.  They  are  all  healthy  and  well 
formed,  lu.xuriant  in  hair,  sound  in  teeth, 
and  much  better  proportioned  in  feature 
and  figure  than  usual.  I confess,  sir, 
that  I take  no  small  pleasure  in  my 
family.  Even  my  married  children  do 
nothing  of  importance  without  consult- 
ing me.  I share  my  income  liberally 
with  them,  but  they  with  commendable 
prudence  live  plainly  and  economically, 
and  save  much  ; some  are  better  at  it 
than  others,  but  I cannot  complain  of 
any  of  them  ; they  are  liberal  too.  My 
grown-up  sons  spend  a tenth  of  their  in- 
comes on  moral  and  religious  purposes. 
I do  not  devote  much  time  to  business 
now — not  much  more  than  three  hours 
daily ; literary,  scientific,  and  other  in- 
tellectual pursuits  fill  up  the  rest  of  iny 
time.’ 

The  vegetarian’s  wife  described  their 
mansion  in  the  country  as  containing 
thirty  rooms,  among  which  is  a fine  pic- 
ture gallery  ninety  feet  long;  about 
twenty  conservatories  and  thirty  garden- 
ers are  attached  to  the  house.  By  the  sale 
of  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
rearing  of  certain  orchids,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  this  wholesale  gardening  is  re- 
duced to  about  1,000/.  a year,  which 
her  husband  does  not  wish  this  hobby  to 
exceed.  He  grows  grapes  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  pine- 
apples also,  so  that  the  dessert  fniit  on 
his  table  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
His  entire  living  expenses  do  not  exceed 
3,000/.  a year,  although  his  income  is 
something  like  six  times  that  amount. 
Sometimes  he  will  spend  3,000/.  a year 
in  relieving  distress,  as  he  did  at  the  time 
of  the  cotton  famine.  His  wife  said  he 
is  so  shy  and  reserved  with  people  in 
general  that  he  avoids  society  ; but  rich 
people  are  sought  after,  and  he  some- 
times receives  a thousand  begging  let- 
ters in  the  year.  He  thought  his  life 
ought  to  be  written,  .and  added  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  Mr.  Smiles’s  Self-JJelp  j and  so 
I have  sent  this  sketch  of  it  for  publi- 
cation.— P'raser’s  Magusine. 
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LETTER  ON  MODERN  WARFARE. 


BV  ;OHN  RUSKIN. 


To  the  Editor  of  Fraser  s Magazine. 

Sir, — The  article  on  modern  warfare 
in  your  last  June  number*  contains  state- 
ments of  so  great  impoitance  to  public 
interests  that  I do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
you  to  spare  me  space  for  a question 
or  two  respecting  it,  which  by  answering, 
your  contributor  may  make  the  facts  he 
has  brought  forward  more  valuable  lor 
practical  issues. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  second 
column  of  page  695,  on  which  ‘ P.  S.  C.’ 
rests  his  ‘ incontestable  ’ conclusion,  that 
‘battles  are  less  sanguinary  than  they 
were,'  are  incomplete  in  this  vital  re- 
spect, that  they  furnish  us  only  with 
the  proportion,  and  not  with  the  total 
number,  of  combatants  slain.  A barri- 
cade fight  between  a mob  of  rioters  a 
thousand  strong,  and  a battery  of  artillery, 
in  which  fifty  reformers  get  shot,  is  not 
‘less  sanguinary  ’ than  a street  quarrel 
between  three  topers,  of  whom  one  gets 
knocked  on  the  head  with  a pewter  pot : 
though  no  more  than  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  forces  on  one  side  fall  in  the  first 
case,  and  a third  of  the  total  forces  en- 
gaged, in  the  second.  Nor  could  it  be 
proved,  by  the  exhibition  of  these  pro- 
portions of  loss,  that  the  substitution  of 
explosive  shells,  as  ofiensive  weapons, 
for  pewter  pots,  rendered  wounds  less 
painful,  or  war  more  humane. 

Now,  the  practical  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  war  as  carried  on 
by  civilized  nations,  is,  broadly,  of  this 
kind.  Formerly,  the  persons  who  had 
quarrelled  settled  their  differences  by  the 
strength  of  their  own  arms,  at  the  head 
of  their  retainers,  with  comparatively  in- 
expensive weapons,  such  as  they  could 
conveniently  wield;  weapons  which  they 
had  paid  for  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
and  with  which  they  struck  only  the 
people  they  meant  to  strike.  While, 
now-a-days,  persons  who  quarrel  fight  at 
a distance,  with  mechanical  apparatus, 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  they  have 
taxed  the  public,  and  which  will  kill 
anybody  who  happens  to  be  in  the  way  ; 
gathering  at  the  same  time,  to  put  into  the 


* Reproduced  in  Eclectic  for  August. 


way  of  them,  as  large  a qu.Tntity  of  sense- 
less and  innocent  mob  as  can  be  beguil- 
ed, or  compelled,  to  the  slaughter.  So 
that,  in  the  w ords  of  your  contributor, 
‘ Modern  armies  are  not  now  small 
fractions  of  the  population  whence  they 
are  drawn  ; they  represent — in  fact,  are 
— whole  nations  in  arms.’  1 have  only 
to  correct  this  somewhat  vague  and 
rhetorical  statement  by  pointing  out  that 
the  persons  in  arms,  led  out  for  mutual 
destruction,  are  by  no  means  ‘ the  whole 
nation  ’ on  either  side,  but  only  the  in- 
dividuals of  it  who  are  able-bodied, 
honest,  and  brave,  selected  to  be  shot, 
from  among  its  invalids,  rogues,  and 
cowards. 

The  deficiencies  in  your  contributor’s 
evidence  as  to  the  totality  of  loss  do  not, 
however,  invalidate  his  conclusion  that, 
out  of  given  numbers  engaged,  the 
mitrailleuse  kills  fewer  than  the  musket. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a very  startling  con- 
clusion, and  one  not  to  be  accepted 
without  closer  examination  of  the  statis- 
tics on  which  it  is  b.ised.  I will,  there- 
fore, tabulate  them  in  a simpler  form, 
which  the  eye  can  catch  easily,  omitting 
only  one  or  two  instances  which  add 
nothing  to  the  force  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  six  undernamed  battles  of  by- 
gone times,  there  fell,  according  to  your 
contributor's  estimate,  out  of  the  total 
combatants — 


Austerlitz  . 

. • . 

t/7 

Jena 

1/6 

Waterloo  . 

1/5 

Marengo  . 

1/4 

Salamanca  . 

1/3 

Eylau 

l/2i 

while  in  the  undernamed  five  recent 
battles,  the  proportion  of  loss  was — 


Kdniggratz 

1/15 

Gravelolte 

1/12 

Solfcrino  . 

I /I  I 

Worth 

i/ii 

Sedan  . 

I/IO 

Now,  there  is  a very  important  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  battles 
named  in  these  two  lists.  Every  one  of 
the  first  six  was  decisive,  and  both  sides 
knew  that  it  must  be  so  when  the  engage- 
ment began,  and  did  their  best  to  win. 
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But  Koniggratz  was  only  decisive  by 
sudden  and  appalling  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  a new  weapon.  Solferino 
was  only  half  fought,  and  not  followed 
up  because  the  French  Emperor  had  ex- 
hausted his  corps  cT /liU  at  Magenta,  and 
could  not  (or,  at  least,  so  it  is  reported) 
depend  on  his  troops  of  the  line.  Worth 
was  an  experiment ; Sedan  a discour- 
aged ruin ; Gravelotte  was,  I believe, 
well  contested,  but  I do  not  know  on 
what  extent  of  the  line,  and  we  have  no 
real  evidence  as  to  the  power  of  modern 
machines  for  death,  until  the  proportions 
are  calculated,  not  from  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, but  from  those  under  fire  for 
equal  times.  Now,  in  all  the  upper  list 
of  battles,  probably  every  man  of  both 
armies  was  under  fire,  and  some  of  the 
regiments  under  fire  for  half  the  day ; 
while  in  the  lower  list  of  battles  only 
fragments  of  the  line  were  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  the  dispute  on  any  point 
reaching  its  intensity  would  be  ended  in 
half  an  hour. 

That  the  close  of  contest  is  so 
rapid  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  improvement  in  our  military 
system  alleged  by  your  correspondent, 
and  the  statistics  he  has  brought  forward 
do  indeed  clearly  prove  one  of  two 
things — either  that  modern  weapons  do 
not  kill,  or  that  modern  soldiers  do  not 
fight,  as  efiectuallj'  as  in  old  times. 
I do  not  know  if  this  is  thought  a desir- 
“ able  change  in  military  circles ; but  I, 
as  a poor  civilian,  beg  to  express  my 
strong  objections  to  being  taxed  six 
times  over  what  I used  to  be,  either  for 
the  equipment  of  soldiers  who  rarely 
fight,  or  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
which  rarely  kill.  It  m.ay  be  perfectly 
true  that  our  last  cruise  on  the  Baltic 
was  ‘ less  sanguinary  ’ than  that  which 
concluded  in  Copenhagen.  But  we  shook 
hands  with  the  Danes  after  fighting  them, 
and  the  differences  between  us  were 
ended  : while  our  expensive  contempla- 
tion of  the  defences  of  Cronstadt  leaves 
us  still  in  daily  dread  of  an  inspection 
by  the  Russian  of  those  of  Calcutta. 

It  is  true  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  in- 
ventors is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
that  in  a few  years  more  we  may  be  able 
to  destroy  a regiment  round  a comer 
and  bombard  a fleet  over  the  horizon  ; 
but  I believe  the  effective  result  of  these 
crowning  scientific  successes  will  only 


be  to  confirm  the  at  present  partial  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  military  and 
naval  officers,  that  their  duty  is  rather  to 
take  care  of  their  we.ipons  than  to  use 
them.  ‘ England  will  expect  ’ of  her 
generals  and  admirals  to  maintain  a 
dignified  moral  position  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  the  enemy’s  sight ; and  in  a per- 
fectly scientific  era  of  seamanship  we 
sh.all  see  two  adverse  fleets  affected  by 
a constant  law  of  mutual  repulsion  at  dis- 
tances of  two  or  three  hundred  milts; 
while,  in  either  squadron,  an  occasional 
collision  between  the  leading  ships,  or 
inexplicable  foundering  of  the  last  im- 
proved ones,  will  make  these  prudential 
manoeuvres  on  the  whole  as  destructive 
of  the  force,  and  about  ten  times  more 
costly  to  the  pocket,  of  the  nation  than 
the  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  more  honor- 
able tactics  of  poorly-armed  pugnacity. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  touched 
upon  in  ‘ P.  S.  C.'s  ’ letter,  to  me  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  with  respect  to 
which  the  data  for  accurate  comparison 
of  our  former  and  present  systems  are 
especially  desirable,  though  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  your  correspondent  to 
collect  them — the  estim.ates,  namely,  of 
the  relative  destruction  of  civil  property. 

Of  wilful  destruction,  1 most  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  cessation  in  Chris- 
tian warfare ; and  in  the  great  change 
between  the  clay  of  the  sack  of  Magde- 
burg .and  that  of  the  march  into  Paris, 
recognise  a true  sign  of  the  approach  of 
the  reign  of  national  peace.  But  of  in- 
evitable destruction — of  loss  inflicted  on 
the  peasant  by  the  merely  imperative  re- 
quirements and  operations  of  contend- 
ing armies — it  will  materially  h.asten  the 
advent  of  such  peace,  if  we  ascertain  the 
increa.sing  pressure  duringour  nominally 
mollified  and  merciful  war.  The  agri- 
cultural losses  sustained  by  France  in  one 
year  are  estimated  by  your  correspondent 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
pounds.  I,et  him  add  to  this  sura  the 
agricultural  loss  necessitated  in  the 
s.ime  year  throughout  tlermany  through 
the  withdraw.ll  of  capital  from  produc- 
tive industry,  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
armies ; and  of  l.ibor  from  it  by  their 
composition  ; and,  for  third  item,  add 
the  total  cost  of  weapons,  horses,  and 
.ammunition  on  Imth  sides;  and  let  him 
then  inform  us  whether  the  cost,  thus 
summed,  of  a year’s  actual  war  between 
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two  European  States,  is  supposed  by 
mititary  authorities  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  that  which  the  settlement  of 
])olitical  dispute  between  any  two  such 
Powers,  with  modem  instruments  of 
battle,  will  on  an  average,  in  future,  in- 
volve. If  so,  I will  only  venture  further 
to  suggest  that  the  nations  minded  thus 
to  trj'  their  quarrel  should  at  least  raise 
the  stakes  for  their  match  before  they 
make  the  ring  : instead  of  drawing  bills 
for  them  upon  futurity.  For  that  the 
money-lenders  whose  pockets  are  filled, 
while  everybody  else's  are  emptied,  by  re- 
cent military  finance,  should  occultly  ex- 
ercise irresistible  influence,  not  only  on 
the  development  of  our — according  to 
your  contributor — daily  more  harmless 
armaments,  but  also  on  the  deliberation 


of  Cabinets,  and  passions  of  the  popu- 
lace, is  inevitable  under  present  circum- 
stances ; and  the  exercise  of  such  in- 
fluence, however  advantageous  to  con- 
tractors and  projectors,  can  scarcely  be 
held  consistent  either  with  the  honor  of 
a Senate  or  the  safety  of  a State. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

P.S. — I wish  I could  pet  a broad  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  expenditure 
in  money,  and  loss  of  men  by  France 
and  Prussia  in  the  respective  years  of 
Jena  and  Sedan,  and  by  P' ranee  and 
Austria  in  the  respective  years  of  Arcole 
and  Solferino. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


IN  TOWN. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

The  blue  fly  sings  in  the  pane." — Tennyson. 


Grinding  in  town  now  is  “ horrid," 
(There  is  that  woman  ag.iin  !) 

Sun  beating  down  on  one's  forehead. 
Thought  gets  dry  in  the  brain. 

There  is  that  woman  again  : 

“ Strawberries  ! fourpence  a pottle  !" 
Thought  gets  dry  in  the  brain  ; 

Ink  gets  dry  in  the  bottle. 

“Strawberries  ! fourpence  a pottle  !” 

0 for  the  green  of  a lane  ! 

Ink  gets  dry  in  the  bottle  ; 

“ Buzz  ” goes  a fly  in  the  pane  ! 

0 for  the  green  of  a lane  ! 

0 to  lie  down  and  be  lazy  ! 

“Buzz  ” goes  a fly  in  the  pane  ; 

Bluebottles  drive  me  crazy  ! 

0 to  lie  down  and  be  lazy  ! 

Careless  of  town  and  all  in  it ! 
Bluebottles  drive  me  crazy  : 

1 shall  go  mad  in  a minute  ! 


Careless  of  town  and  all  in  it, 

•With  some  one  to  soothe  and  to  still 
you  ; 

I shall  go  mad  in  a minute. 

Bluebottle,  then  I shall  kill  you  I 

With  some  one  to  soothe  and  to  still  you, 
.As  only  one’s  feminine  kin  do  ; 
Bluebottle,  then  I shall  kill  you  : 

There  ! I have  broken  the  window. 

As  only  one's  feminine  kin  do, — 

Some  Mabel,  or  Ethel,  or  Gracie  ! 
There  ! I have  broken  the  window  1 
Bluebottle ! abi  in  pace  ! 

Some  Mabel,  or  Ethel,  or  Gracie 
To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne ; 
Bluebottle  ! abi  in  pace  ! 

.And  why  should  I stay  here  alone  ! 

To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne, 

.All  over  one’s  t.'ilented  forehead  ! 

And  why  should  I stay  here  alone  I 
Grinding  in  town  now  is  “ horrid  !” 

Good  Words. 
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HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

BV  MRS.  ALF.XANDER,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WOOING  o't,”  ETC. 


Chaptf-r  XXXIX. 

Welcome  as  he  ever  w.is,  Tom  Reed 
was  perhaps  never  so  anxiously  looked 
for  as  on  the  present  occasion.  Kate 
felt  that  he  could  disentangle  the  ravelled 
skein  of  her  aflairs ; that  he  only  could 
deal  with  Trapes ; and  his  tact  so 
manipulate  the  difficulties  with  which 
her  relations  to  Galbraith  bristled,  as  to 
effect  a fair  division  of  the  property  she 
hoped  to  prove  her  own,  without  letting 
Galbraith  know  her  identity  till  it  was 
accomplished. 

Kate  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of 
being  in  sympathy  with  her  adviser.  Gen- 
erally an  adviser  is  an  enemy,  whose 
opinions,  ranged  under  a different  banner 
from  one’s  own,  are  to  be  in  some  w.ay 
circumvented  or  twisted  into  accord  with 
the  advised ; or,  possessing  sufficient 
weight  to  impose  them  upon  the  hearer, 
they  are  so  often  acted  upon  in  an  un- 
willing spirit  as  to  neutralise  their  possi- 
l)le  good  effect. 

Hut  there  was  a real  accord  between 
Tom  Reed  and  the  young  widow  ; even 
when  they  differed,  each  knew  that  he 
or  she  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
other. 

Fanny  w.is  of  course  in  a state  of  un- 
concealable  joy.  She  had  stolen  half  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon  to  compound  a 
lobster  currie  for  the  late  dinner  or  early 
supper  at  which  Tom  was  expected.  A 
low  .and  mundane  method  of  preparing 
for  a lover’s  reception,  perhaps,  in  the 
reader’s  opinion,  but — ask  the  lover’s  1 

The  trains  between  Stoneborough  and 
Pierstoffe  were  by  no  means  patterns  of 
punctuality,  and  the  friends  agreed  not  to 
expect  Tom  till  quite  half  an  hour  after 
he  was  due.  I'hat  half  an  hour  was  near- 
ly exhausted,  when  their  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  entrance  of  Mills  with  a 
note,  an  untidy  note  without  an  envelope, 
and  fastened  by  a wafer.  It  was  directed 
to  T.  Reed,  Esq.,  in  a very  intoxicated- 
looking  hand. 

“ This  has  just  been  brought  by  a boy 
from  the  S/takfspeare  Inn,  ma’am,  and  he 
wants  to  know  if  Mr.  Tom  is  come.” 

“ Say  he  has  not,  but  we  expect  him 


every  moment,”  re|)lied  Mrs.  Temple, 
scanning  the  note  critically.  “ This  is 
from  Trapes,  no  doubt.” 

“ Don't  you  think  we  might  open  it?” 
insinuated  Fanny,  laying  a couple  of 
covetous  little  fingers  on  it.  “ It  is  all 
about  yourself,  of  course.  I really  think 
you  might  read  it,  Kate.” 

“ You  impatient  puss ! I think  we 
might  wait  for  Tom  to  read  his  own 
correspondence.  He  will  be  here  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  if  he  comes  at  all." 

“ Ah,  Kate,  that  is  a cruel  ‘ if  ’ 1” 

“ Never  fear.  Fan . There,  there 

is  some  conveyance  stopping  at  the 
door.  Here  he  is,  and  I shall  run 
away !” 

“ Indeed,  Kate,  indeed  you  need  not !” 

But  Kate  was  gone.  The  next  moment 
a hearty  hug,  a long,  loving  kiss,  put 
everything  and  every  one  save  the  donor 
out  of  Fanny’s  head.  “ It  seems  a hun- 
dred years  since  I saw  you,  my  darling,” 
cried  Tom,  vs-ho,  though  looking  a little 
thin  and  worn,  was  in  high  spirits  and 
full  of  animation.  “You  little,  ungrateful, 
saucy  coquette  I you  are  as  blooming 
and  bright  .as  if  I had  been  at  your 
elbow  all  the  time  ! 'Where  is  the  pale 
cheek  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  that  ought 
to  show  the  sincerity  with  which  you 
mourned  my  absence,  and  the  severe 
mental  arithmetic  you  exercised  count- 
ing the  days  till  I came 

“ Ah,  Tom,  I should  have  had  a dash 
of  uncertainty  to  reduce  me  to  the 
proper  condition  of  paleness  and  dim- 
ness. But  I know  you,  and  I am  at  rest 
a sra.all  responsive  hug  and  some  half- 
uttered  ejaculations  interrupted,  as  may 
be  imagined. 

“ I see  I do  not  go  the  right  way  to 
work  to  show  what  a valuable  article  I 
.am  !”  cried  Tom. 

“ If  you  worried,  or  gave  me  any  trou- 
ble, I should  not  care  a straw  about  you," 
said  Fanny,  with  a pretty  moan. 

“ Now  let  me  c.ail  Kate,  she  is  dying 
to  see  you.” 

“ I think  she  might  give  us  a few 
minutes  more  haw.” 

“ Oh,  here,  Tom,  is  a note  for  you  !” 
cried  Fanny,  darting  to  the  mantelpiece 
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and  taking  it  down.  “ I believe  it  is  from 
that  strange  man,  Mr.  Trapes.” 

“ Trapes  !’’  echoed  Tom,  in  much  sur- 
prise. “ How  does  he  know  that  I am 
here  ?” 

“ Oh  because — but  I will  leave  Kate 
to  tell  everything.  Just  do  look  at  the 
note !” 

“ There  ! you  may  discount  your  rights, 
if  you  choose,”  said  Tom  laughing,  and 
handing  the  scrawled  morsel  of  paper  to 
her. 

“ What  a h.and  ! \Vh.it  is  that  word 

‘“Seriously.”’ 

“ Read  it  to  me,  dear  Tom 

“ My  dear  Reed, — I am  seriously  ill, 
and  cannot  go  to  see  you  as  I promised 

ills.  T . I feel  as  if  I was  near  the 

end  of  the  race,  and  nowhere  ! Took  in 
on  me,  like  a brick,  to-morrow.  Yours, 
‘•‘G.  Trapes.’ 

“ If  Trapes  knocks  up,  he  will  not  last 
long,”  said  Tom  gravely ; “ but  call 
Mis.  Travers.  I long  to  hear  all  about 
eveiything !” 

“ Now  tell  me  how  you  unearthed 
Trapes,”  asked  Tom. 

They  were  sitting  round  the  fire  after 
dinner,  Mrs.  Temple  having  insisted  on 
his  refreshing  himself  before  going  into 
any  discussion  of  business. 

“ He  came  to  the  surface  of  his  own 
accord,”  she  replied,  and  proceeded  to 
describe  her  encounter  with  him  clearly 
and  shortly,  till  she  came  to  the  part  per- 
formed by  Galbraith,  where  she  broke 
down  for  an  instant,  paused,  collected 
herself,  and  continued  her  narrative  by 
a decided  abridgment.  “ When  I was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  walk  home.  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  was  good  enough  to 
come  part  of  the  way,  and  I have  not 
seen  him  since.”  She  then  passed  rapid- 
ly on  to  Trapes’s  evening  visit,  and  his 
remarkable  boast : “ I can  produce  the 
oan  who  drew  out  the  will,  two  or  three 
months  after  Mr.  Travers’s  death ; and 
I can  produce  the  man  that  employed 
him  to  do  it !” 

“This  is  very  extraordinary,”  said 
Tom,  when  Kate  ceased  speaking.  “ If 
Trapes  can  make  good  his  promise,  of 
course  your  success  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  I must  warn  you  that  my 
former  acquaintance  is  given  to  the  wild- 
est romancing  at  times.  Still,  I believe 
he  does  know  something  of  importance. 
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One  point,  however,  I must  press  upon 
you,  Mrs.  Temple : do  not  see  this 

scamp  any  more — leave  him  to  me.” 

“ Most  willingly  and  thankfully,  dear 
Tom.” 

“ Very  well.  Now,  do  you  think  he 
recognised  Galbraith  ?" 

“ No  ; I do  not  think  he  did.” 

“ Mind,”  continued  Tom,  “ I don’t 
think  it  matters  a straw  whether  he  tells 
his  tale  to  Galbraith  or  to  you,  if  he  can 
support  it ; for,  of  course,  a man  of  Gal- 
braith’s (Kisition  and  character  would 
not  for  a moment  hesitate  about  restor- 
ing your  rights.  All  I want  to  make 
sure  of  before  we  stir  in  the  matter  is,  to 
be  prepared  with  irresistible  proof.  ,\s 
things  are  at  present,  we  should  only  be 
knocking  our  heads  against  the  stone 
wall  of  a long  lawsuit  were  you  to  move. 
However,  you  must  leave  Trapes  to  me.” 
There  was  a pause,  during  which  Tom 
appeared  lost  in  thought — a condition 
which  Kate  and  Fanny  respected  too 
much  to  disturb.  At  last  he  roused 
himself,  and  assumed  the  attitude  pecu- 
liar to  Britons  when  about  to  dictate  or 
domineer — that  is,  he  placed  himself  on 
the  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
“ It  was  a remarkable,  though  fortu- 
nate accident  that  Sir  Hugh  Galbrailh 
came  to  your  assistance.  Is  it  permitted 
to  ask  what  brought  him  toI’ierstolTe  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  ?”  And  Tom,  with 
an  air  of  comical  solemnity,  paused  for 
a reply. 

Kate  crimsoned  even  over  her  little 
ears,  but  answered  steadily,  though  in  a 
low  voice,  “ No,  Tom,  you  must  not  ask. 
I cannot  tell  you  any  fibs,  so  I would 
rather  say  nothing.” 

“ Ahem  ! — and  in  spite  of  this  gallant 
rescue  and  unexpected  appearance — I 
presume  it  was  unexpected 

“ Most  unexpected  !”  she  returned. 

“ You  are  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country  ?” 

“ Quite  determined,”  said  Kate,  rising 
and  coming  to  the  fire,  where  she  leant 
against  thechimneypiece,  “if  I can  bring 
an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  upon  his 
position.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say,”  exclaimed 
'Tom  quickly,  darting  one  of  his  keenest 
glances  at  the  fair,  downcast  face  before 
him,  “ that  you  have  any  fresh  cause  for 
vengeance 

“ For  vengeance  ? oh,  noj”  she  return- 
20 
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ed,  looking  frankly  into  his  eyes.  “ My 
opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  is  changed  for  the 
better.  It  is  for  his  sake  as  welt  as  my 
own  that  I wish  matters  hurried  on.” 
“You  are  incomprehensible  1”  he  re- 
turned, less  amiably  than  usual. 

“ Then  do  not  try  to  comprehend  me," 
she  said,  gently  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  “ but  act  as  if  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents had  never  brought  Hugh  Gal- 
braith to  lodge  under  my  roof — continue 
to  be  my  best  friend  as  you  have  been.” 
“ You  generally  make  slaves  of  your 
friends,”  replied  Tom  resignedly.  " How- 
ever, I have  not  opened  my  budget  yet. 
I saw  Wall  this  morning.  He  h.id  just 

had  S 's  opinion,  and  showed  it  to 

me.  He  considers  that  there  are  grounds 
for  taking  crimin.al  proceedings  against 
Poole.” 

“ .And  will  Mr.  Wall  arrest  him,  then  ?” 
a.sked  Kate  anxiously. 

“ No.  He  would  in  the  first  instance 
summon  Poole  to  answer  the  charge  of 
having  wilfully  perjured  himself  by 
swearing  that  he  was  present  when  Mr. 
Travers  executed  the  second  will.  But, 
as  nothing  could  be  done  till  Monday,  I 
advised  his  waiting  my  return  before  he 
took  any  step,  thinking  there  might  be 
something  in  your  idea,  that  Trapes 
could  give  us  information  that  would 
implicate  Ford" 

" -And  he  can,  depend  upon  it,  Tom  !” 
said  Kate  thoughtfully.  “ I dropjied  a 
hint  that,  perhaps  his  information  might 
be  more  valuable  to  Mr.  Ford  than  to 
me,  and  I saw  his  countenance  change 
unmistakably.” 

“ You  should  be  exceedingly  cautious 
what  you  let  out  to  a man  like  Trapes,” 
returned  Tom.  “ There  is  no  telling 
what  mischief  he  might  make  of  any- 
thing— or  nothing.” 

‘‘  I do  not  think  I did  my  cause  any 
harm  by  my  remark,  but  it  certainly 
affected  Mr.  Trapes.” 

“ Well,  I shall  probably  find  out  to- 
morrow. I am  not  sorry  the  poor  devil 
is  obliged  to  keep  his  room.  Men  of  his 
type  are  always  ea.sier  to  manage  when 
they  feel  the  grip  of  their  proprietor  upon 
them ! Do  you  know,  I have  always 
been  sorry  for  Trapes.  He  was  a very 
pleasant,  good-natured  fellow  once,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago — never  quite  free  from 
a dash  of  the  blackguard,  but  would  per- 


haps have  kept  right  if  he  had  fallen 
into  better  hands.” 

“ Perhaps,"  said  Kate  doubtingly. 

“ Y'et  I imagine,  if  we  could  open  such  a 
man’s  head  or  heart,  and  look  at  the 
works  as  you  do  at  your  watch,  we  should 
find  some  weak  or  imperfect  mechanism 
— some  faulty  bits  in  which  the  tempter 
can  insert  the  point  of  his  wedge.” 

“ Still,  with  different  influences,  he 
might  have  been  a different  man.” 

K.ate,  gazing  at  the  fire,  made  no  reply. 

" The  long  and  short  of  it  is,”  said  Fan- 
ny, with  sly  gravity,  “ he  had  not  your  ada- 
mantine firmness,  Tom!  At  any  rate,” 
with  a pleas.ant,  almost  tender  smile, 

“ Kate  and  I are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  main-spring  of  your  heart’s 
machinery  works  true  and  steadily.” 
To  which  Tom’s  appropriate  reply  was  a 
good,  honest  kiss,  despite  Kate’s  pres- 
ence. 

She  smiled,  and  naturally  inquired, 

“ What  have  you  two  dear  friends  decided 
upon  ?" 

“ Y'ou  mean  as  regards  a joint  estab- 
lishment ?”  asked  Tom.  “ I cannot  get 
a distinct  reply  from  your  undecided 
assistant.  I wanted  her  long  ago  to  give 
a month’s  warning,  and  take  another 
situation.  I am  glad  to  have  a chance 
of  pleading  my  cause  before  you,  Mrs. 
Temple.  As  matters  stand  at  present 
there  is  no  reason  why  Fanny  should  not 
take  me  for  better  for  worse,  say, — come! 

I will  be  reasonable — this  day  fortnight  I 
Meantime  you  might  advertise  the  bazaar. 
You  will  easily  dispose  of  it.  Come,  join 
us  in  London,  be  on  the  spot  to  enact  the 
importunate  widow,  and  make  life  a bur- 
den to  old  Wall  ! Come,  now,  like  a 
brace  of  angehs,  say  ‘ Done  !’  and  we  will 
arr.ange  preliminaries  before  we  sleep  to- 
night.” 

“ There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
Fanny  should  not  marry  you,”  said  Kate 
thoughtfully ; “ but  I cannot  leave  Pier- 
stoffe  ! This  is  not  the  most  agreeable 
life  to  me  nevertheless  ; I will  not  break 
up  the  little  home  I have  m.ade  til!  the 
question  I am  about  to  raise  is  settled : 
//if»  I sh.ill  in  any  case  make  a change-” 

“ There  !—  I told  you  so,”  said  Fanny ; 
“ .and  as  long  as  K.ate  keeps  in  this  stu- 
pid, odious,  disagreeable  shop,  I will  stay 
with  her.  You  don’t  think  I am  of 
much  use,  I suppose,”  a little  querulously  ; 
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for,  though  true  to  her  friend,  poor 
Fanny’s  heart  had  leaped  with  delight  at 
the  picture  presented  of  going  to  live 
with  Tom  in  London ; “ but  I know 
Kate  could  not  live  without  me,  at  least 
not  comfortably — could  you,  Kate 
“ No,  indeed  !”  heartily.  “ Tom,  will 
you  think  me  very  selfish  ? Leave  Fan- 
ny with  me  just  a little  longer.  I feel  we 
shall  soon  know  something  more  of  this 
will, — and — I do  not  know'  why,  but  I 
am  very  sad  and  fearful.”  She  held  out 
her  hand,  and  her  rich,  soft  voice  faltered. 

“ .My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  you  are 
our  first  consideration.  It  is  a bargain. 
This  case  is  postponed  till  this  day- 
month,  when  a decree  will  be  given.” 
“Thank  you,  dear  Tom.  And  now 
Fanny  will  entertain  you.  I feel  weary 
and  headachy,  so  will  go  to  bed.” 

The  next  morning,  after  bre.akfast, 
Tom  Reed  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  see  Trapes  at  once. 

“Yes,  do,  Tom,”  said  Mrs.  Temple; 
“we  can  do  nothing  until  we  know  what 
he  has  to  reveal!” 

“ IVell,  I shall  go  to  church,”  remarked 
Fanny. 

“And  I will  escort  you  there,”  .added 
Tom.  “ Will  you  come  ?"  addressing 
Kate. 

“ .Vo,  it  would  be  a mockery.  I could 
not  attend  to  what  was  going  on.  I am 
too  much  on  the  stretch  to  know  about 
Trapes.  I shall  pray  at  home.” 
lorn  and  his  fiaru/e  set  out  according- 
ly, and  Kate  bore  the  lonely  waiting  as 
best  she  could.  Seated  near  the  fire — 
her  eyes  Tixed  on  the  red  coals,  her 
thoughts  roaming  far  and  near — trying 
to  picture  to  herself  the  effect  of  her 
claim  upon  Hugh  Galbraith’s  temper 
and  character,  to  recall  the  various  indi- 
cations of  his  nature  which  she  had  no- 
ticed, and  from  them  to  decide  how  he 
would  take  the  final  revelation.  “ I have 
done  nothing  wrong — nothing  he  has  any 
real  right  to  be  angry  with  ; yet  will  he 
not  think  that  I ought  to  have  told  him 
the  truth  when  1 first  refused  him  .’  But 
then,  I never  thought  we  should  meet 
again.  I never  dreamed  that  I could  care 
alxiut  him.  I have  such  an  extraordinary 
longing  to  vindicate  my  real  self — the  self 
he  so  doubts  and  despises — before  he 
knows  the  truth ; and  if  I do,  how  will 
he  act .’  At  present,  he  has  some  ro- 
mance about  me  in  his  head,  practical 


and  unimaginative  as  he  is;  how  will  it  be 
when  he  knows  who  I really  am  ? Will 
he  shrink  from  the  plebeian  adventuress  ? 
He  is  very  prejudiced  ; but  he  can  love  ! 
Half-past  twelve.  Tom  is  having  along 
talk  with  that  dreadful  man.  I earnest- 
ly hope  I shall  not  have  to  prosecute  any 
one.” 

In  a few  minutes  more,  Fanny  came 
back. 

“ Oh,  how  glad  I am  to  see  you  ! I 
am  dreadfully  in  the  blues.” 

“ Then  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  you  to  have  been  at  church 
with  me.  The  dean  of  some  place 
preached  such  a splendid  sermon  ! — made 
me  feel  as  if  I should  like  to  clap  some 
parts.  The  church  was  so  crowded ; 
lots  of  the  county  peo|ile  were  there.  I 
saw  Lady  Styles  and  some  ladies  in  the 
rector’s  pew.  They  put  a strange  gentle- 
man into  ours — a very  elegant  personage, 
I assure  you.  He  was  most  attentive  to 
me,  and  was  good  enough  to  offer  me 
part  of  my  own  hymn-book  ! I don’t 
think  he  imagined  I looked  sufficiently 
dignified  to  be  even  ])art  proprietor  of  a 
pew.  I found  him  there  and  I left  him 
there,  for  I came  out  qu,ckly,  hoping  to 
find  Tom.” 

“ He  has  not  yet  returned,”  said  Kate 
languidly  ; “ and  as  to  your  elegant  neigh- 
bor, you  had  better  see  if  your  purse  is 
safe  ! High-class  pickpockets  generally 
attend  the  preaching  of  eloquent  divines 
— at  least,  in  London.”  . 

“ How  disenchanting,”  cried  Fanny, 
feeling  rapidly  in  her  pocket.  “ I thought 
he  was  an  earl  at  least ; not  even  disguis- 
ed.” 

It  was  considerably  past  their  usual 
dinner  hour  when  Tom  reappeared. 

“ I think  you  are  right,”  said  he  to  K.ite. 
“ He  knows  something  of  importance  ; 
but  he  is  in  a curious  mood.  Though  well 
disposed  to  you,  his  ramshackle  con- 
science seems  to  suggest  some  scruple 
about  disclosing  what  he  knows.  He  is 
in  a state  of  great  debility,  and  penniless  ; 
though  I can  see  by  the  condition  of  his 
wardrobe  that  it  is  not  long  since  he  was 
flush  of  cash.  He  had  been  drinking 
very  hard ; and  now  he  has  an  e.xtra- 
ordinary  craving  to  go  back  to  town  with 
me.  I shall  indulge  him,  and  settle  him 
under  Mrs.  Small’s  care  for  a few  weeks, 
at  any  rate  ; he  will  then  be  safe,  other- 
wise we  shall  lose  him.” 
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“ But,  Tom,  this  will  cost  you  a quan- 
tity of  inoney  ?’’ 

“ Not  so  very  much ; and  when  you 
have  lloored  Sir  Hugh,  you  shall  repay 
me.” 

“ Then,  shall  you  take  this  man  with 
you  to  town  to-morrow 

“ V'es,  by  the  eight  o’clock  train. 
Nothing  later  will  suit  me." 

” And  you  have  gathered  nothing  of 
what  Trapes  really  knows 

“Nothing;  or  next  to  nothing.  How- 
ever, be  sure  of  this,  that  I shall  never 
relax  my  hold  of  him  till  I do  know.” 

“ Thank  you,  dear  Tom.  And  you 
believe  it  is  not  all  .talk,  his  boasted 
knowledge  V' 

“ I do.  The  fellow  has  the  secret, 
whatever  it  is.”  • 


Chapter  XL. 

T HIS  same  Sunday  evening  settled  down 
with  the  orthodox  Sabbath  gloom  at  Wes- 
ton. Sir  Marmaduke  Styles's  preserves 
were  known  to  be  well  stocked,  and  his 
lively  partner  had  a certain  undercurrent 
of  goodnature  in  her  gossip  that  gave  her 
popularity  in  the  minds  of  her  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintance.  The  autumn  parties 
at  Weston  were  therefore  not  to  be 
despised ; and  when  Galbraith  so  sud- 
denly deserted  his  friend  Upton,  the 
latter,  having  lost  the  incentive  Hugh’s 
company  would  have  lent  to  an  excursion 
in  the  wild  West  of  Ireland,  applied  for 
extension  of  leave,  and  availed  himself  of 
Lady  Styles’s  renewed  invitation. 

The  household  being  conducted  on 
the  country  type,  dinner  was  celebrated 
on.Sund.ays  at  half-past  six  instead  of 
half-past  seven — why,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  as  the  alteration  gave  no 
help  to  the  well-disposed  servants  who 
wished  to  attend  evening  service  ; but  as 
it  inconvenienced  all  parties,  the  arrange- 
ment probably  fulfdled  its  end  ; at  any 
rate,  in  keeping  up  the  custom.  Lady 
Styles  experienced  the  conscious  approv- 
ing glow  that  ought  to  wait  on  self-sacri- 
ficing Christianity. 

'Fhe  ladies  had  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner.  It  was  a small 
party  ; three  or  four,  besides  the  hostess, 
lounged  comfortably  round  a glowing  fire 
of  wood  and  coal 

‘ 1 have  heard  the  Dean  preach  better 


than  to-day,”  Lady  Styles  was  saying; 
“ he  had  not  his  usu,al  fire  and  go.” 

“ .A  country  congregation  is  perhaps 
refrigerating,”  remarked  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  A . 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha  ! I assure  you  Pierstoffe 
considers  itself  peculiarly  intelligent  or 
intellectual.” 

“ There  is  a great  difference  between 
the  terms,  dear  Lady  Styles,”  said  Miss 
Brandon,  a handsome  woman  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  “ turn  of  the  leaf,” 
who  knew  and  could  do  nearly  every- 
thing, save  how  to  make  a fortune,  or 
pick  one  up,  and  who  had  a sort  of  rela- 
tive’s right  to  be  at  Weston  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

“ .V  distinction  without  a difference, 
I suspect,  Cecilia  ; at  any  rate,  there  was  a 
very  full  attendance.  I saw  all  the  princi- 
pal tradespeople  there,  except  my  rara 
avis  of  the  Berlin  Bazaar ; but  her  friend 
and  partner  represented  the  house.  By- 
the-way,  if  I am  not  much  mistaken, 
they  put  Colonel  Upton  into  her  pew.  I 
wish  he  could  see  the  young  widow.  I 
should  like  to  know  his  opinion  of  her.” 

“ You  must  know,”  said  Miss  Brandon, 
in  reply  to  an  interrogative  elevation  of 

Mrs.  ’s  eyebrows,  “ Lady  Styles 

has  a sort  of  ‘ reve  de  quinze  arts  ' about 
two  women  who  keep  a fancy  bazaar 
here.  They  certainly  appear  very  dis- 
tinguished compared  with  the  Pierstoffe 
standard,  but  I think  their  elegance 
would  pale  beside  Madame  Elise  s or 
Howell  and  James’s  young  ladies.  Their 
principal  charm  consists  of  a mystery 
which  the  joint  efforts  of  Lady  Styles 
and  Doctor  Slade  have  failed  to  eluci- 
date.” 

“ Doctor  Slade  !”  cried  her  ladyship  ; 
“ pray  do  not  imagine  I am  a gossip  like 
him.  His  gossip  is  of  fhe  commonest 
type — mere  surface  sweepings  to  amuse 
his  lying-in  women  with.”  When  sjieak- 
ing  warmly  Lady  Styles  w.os  not  always 
limited  by  sensitive  delicacy  in  her 
phraseology.  “ He  always  imagines  the 
most  commonplace  solution  even  to  the 
most  jiiquant  mysteries.  He  has  no 
grasp  of  mind,  no  real  experience  of  the 
world.” 

“ Doctor  Slade  is  the  man  in  a shirt  frill, 
who  is  dining  here  to-day put  in  Mrs. 
A . 

“ Yes ; and  what  an  enormous  time 
they  are  sitting,”  continued  the  hostess. 
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“Bames,”  to  the  butler,  who  appeared 
with  tea,  “ have  you  taken  cofTee  to  the 
gentlemen  ?" 

“Yes,  my  lady.” 

“ It  is  always  the  case  ; that  m.an  al- 
ways keeps  Sir  Marmaduke.  He  has  a 
lot  of  old  stories  which  Sir  Marmaduke  is 
accustomed  to  laugh  at,  and  likes  to  hear 
over  and  over  again.  But  for  all  that  he 
is  clever  as  a medic.al  man.  I believe 
his  treatment  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  was 
masterly — he  had  concussion  of  the 
brain,  compound  fracture  of  the  arm, 
various  contusions,  and  I do  not  know 
what  besides,  and  in  two  months  he  was 
nearly  well.  By-the-by,  he — Galbraith  I 
mean — lodged  at  my  charming  widow's, 
and  I believe  he  never  saw  her  but  twice 
all  the  time  he  was  there,  she  is  such 
a pnident,  dignified  creature.  Ah,  here 
they  are  at  last.  Colonel  Upton,  did 
they  not  put  you  in  the  Berlin-wool  pew 
at  church  to-day  ?” 

“I  cannot  say,”  he  returned,  coming 
over  and  sitting  down  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ottoman  on  which  Lady  Styles,  in 
the  splendor  of  her  dinner-dress,  was 
spread  out.  “ I saw  no  Berlin-wool  there, 
only  a very  pretty,  piquant  little  girl. 
Who  is  she  f The  rector’s  daughter 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.  Do  you  not  re- 
member, when  you  were  last  here,  coming 
with  me  to  the  Berlin  bazaar  and  buying 
a purse,  and  how  disappointed  you  were 
because  you  could  not  see  your  friend 
Galbraith's  landlady  ?” 

“ Yes,  very  well.” 

“Then  the  pretty  girl  is  the  assistant 
at  the  bazaar.  I wonder  why  Mrs. 
Temple  was  not  there.  Perhaps  she 
has  gone  away  again.” 

“ Has  she  been  away  lately  ?”  asked 
Upton  carelessly,  as  he  helped  himself 
to  sugar. 

“She  was  in  London  about  a fortnight 
ago.’’ 

“ I am  really  sorry  to  miss  seeing  this 
object  of  your  speculations,”  said  Upton 
meditatively,  while  he  stirred  his  tea.  “ I 
suppose  she  often  runs  up  to  town  ?” 

“No,  scarcely  ever.  At  the  change  of 
seasons — and ” 

“This  last  expedition  of  hers,”  struck 
in  Doctor  Slade,  “ was  rather  disastrous 
— she  had  her  pocket  picked,  and  lost 
five  pounds.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so.  Doctor ; are  you 
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sure  ? She  has  never  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  I am  quite  correct,  I assure  you. 
I met  little  Miss  Fanny,  with  a face  of 
woe,  going  to  the  post-office  for  an  order 
to  replace  it.” 

“ Really  I am  quite  sorry  for  her,” 
said  Lady  Styles. 

“ A serious  loss  for  a Berlin  bazaar,” 
remarked  Upton.  “Pray,  when  did  it 
occur  ?” 

“ -About  three  weeks  ago.  Why.’  Did 
you  hear  anything  of  it 

“ No nothing, "slowly  and  thought- 

fully. 

“ I do  protest,  Willie,”  cried  Lady 
Styles,  with  much  animation,  “ I believe 
you  know  more  than  you  say.  Perhaps 
you  were  the  pickpocket  yourself — just  to 
get  an  introduction  .’  Do  make  a clean 
breast  of  it !” 

Upton  laughed.  “I  have  not  your 
acute  curiosity  about  this  fair  shop- 
woman,”  he  said,  and  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  though  an  amused  smile  lingered 
on  his  lip  and  in  his  eyes. 

“ Come,  Doctor,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
who  was  setting  forth  the  chessboard, 
“ you  must  give  me  my  revenge  to-night.” 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  A and  Miss 

Brandon,  followed  by  two  or  three  young 
men  who  completed  the  party,  sauntered 
to  the  music-room,  whence  the  sound  of 
sacred  songs  soon  issued. 

“ Pray,  L.ady  Styles,”  said  Upton,  in- 
terrupting a rambling,  highly  colored 
version  of  the  quarrel  between  Galbraith’s 
sister  and  her  husband, — “ pray  what 
became  of  your  nephew  John  ? I re- 
member thinking  him  such  a fine  fellow 
when  I used  to  meet  him  here  ages  ago.” 

“ My  nephew  John  !”  repeated  l.ady 
Styles,  in  a tone  of  high-pitched  surprise. 
“What  put  him  into  your  head.’  He 
has  disappeared  I do  not  know  how  long. 
He  was  a nice  creature  once.  .-Ml  you 
scamps  are.  But  he  went  to  the  bad 
completely ; cost  his  mother  a heap  of 
money,  and  died  abroad — D.T.,  1 be- 
lieve.” 

“ Did  he  not  marry 

“ Well  I am  not  sure.  I think  it  was 
doubtful.” 

“ I heard  he  did.” 

“ There  were  all  kinds  of  reports  ; but 
I am  sure  I have  not  heard  his  name  nor 
any  mention  of  him  for  twenty  years.” 
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A pause,  which  was  broken  by  Upton. 
“ If  you  will  give  me  a mount  I think  I 
will  ride  over  to  Pierstofle  and  recon- 
noitre the  Berliners." 

“ My  dear  boy,  let  me  drive  you  over.” 
“ No,  my  gracious  cousin,  I prefer 
doing  the  part  of  a single  spy.  You 
shall  then  have  the  benefit  of  my  pure, 
unsophisticated  impressions.” 

“ Very  well,  you  shall  have  my  groom’s 
horse  ; it  is  the  best  in  the  stable.” 

But  the  next  day  was  wet — not  pertina- 
ciously wet — what  our  northern  relatives 
call  “an  even  down-pour,”  though  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  check  Colonel  Upton’s 
fancy  for  a solitary  ride. 

It  was  the  Wednesday  after  Tom’s  visit 
he  had  sent  a hasty  line  announcing  his 
safe  arrival  with  his  precious  charge,  and 
Mrs.  Temple  had  resigned  herself  to  an 
interval  of  patient  waiting.  The  shop 
was  empty,  and  Fanny  had  retired  into 
the  shop  parlor  in  order  to  trim  a new 
straw  bonnet  in  the  latest  fashion.  Fanny 
sang  to  herself  in  a subdued  tone. 

Her  heart  was  very  light.  She  was 
not  without  sympathy,  sincere  sympathy, 
with  Kate’s  depression  ; nevertheless,  her 
own  prospects  were  so  sunny  that  for  the 
moment  she  doubted  the  possibility  of 
serious  sorrow.  All  would  come  right 
for  Kate  also,  and  that  delinquent,  Gal- 
braith, whom  she  could  not  help  liking. 
She  could  give  him  plenary  absolution 
too. 

“ Miss  Fanny,”  said  Mills,  coming  in, 
with  the  well-known  curl  on  her  mouth, 
which  indicated  distrust  of  and  contempt 
for  the  world  in  general.  “ There’s  a 
gentleman — leastw.iys  he  has  spurs  and 
a whip — wants  to  sec  you.” 

“ To  see  me  ? Who  is  he.  Mills  ?” 

“ I dunno,  miss ; a pickpocket  for  all 

I know.  You  had  better  not ” But 

Mills’s  wise  counsels  were  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, whom  Fanny,  had  she  been  left  to 
her  unassisted  conclusions,  would  have 
considered  a distinguished-looking  man. 
Prompted  by  Mills’s  doubts,  she  fell  into 
a state  of  fear  and  confusion.  Was  he 
an  emissary  of  Ford  sent  to  discover 
and  annoy  Kate .’  W.as  he  a detective 
disp.atched  by  Galbraith’s  lawyer,  with 
the  uncanny  prescience  of  his  tribe,  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on  ? She  stood 
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up,  bonnet  in  hand,  looking  prettily  be- 
wildered. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Upton,  foi 
hewmsthe  intruder.  “ I understood  you 
were  at  home,  and  that  I might  enter.” 

P'anny,  still  holding  her  bonnet,  which 
was  filled  with  blond  lace,  ribbon,  and 
flowers,  made  a little  nervous  curtsey 
while  Mills  officiously  dusted  the  chiffo- 
nier. There  was  an  instant’s  pause, 
broken  by  Fanny’s  saying,  in  an  accent 
of  unmistakable  surprise,  “ Y6u  wished 
to  see  me 

“ I do,” — a glance  at  Mills,  who,  find- 
ing no  further  e.xcuse  for  remaining,  de- 
parted with  a portentous  frown  to  P',mny. 

“ I took  the  liberty,”  resumed  Upton 
when  they  were  left  alone,  “ to  look  into 
your  prayer-book  when  you  left  yout 
seat  last  Sunday.  A great  liberty,  I ac- 
knowledge ; yet  you  must  allow  the 
temptation  to  ascertain  my  charming 
neighbor’s  name  was  a powerful  motive,  " 
concluded  Upton,  with  an  insinuating 
smile. 

“ Well,”  exclaimed  Fanny. 

“ You  left  your  prayer-book  behind 
you,”  drawing  it  from  his  pocket.  “ I 
confess,  then,  to  having  opened  it,  and 
read  this  inscription.”  He  pointed  to 
the  fly-leaf  as  he  spoke,  whereon  was 
written,  “John  Aylmer  to  his  wife 
Catherine,  Gangepore,  August,  1836.” 

Fanny’s  eyes  dilated  as  she  ga*ed 
upon  it  with  doubt  and  dread.  “ I am 
going  to  be  cross-examined,”  she  thought, 
“ and  I shall  make  a mess  of  it.” 

“ I see,”  said  'she,  looking  blankly  up 
in  her  interrogator’s  face.  “ And  what 
then 

“ Have  I the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Aylmer.’”  said  Upton  blandly. 

“No,  no,  my  name  is  not  Alymer!” 
cried  Fanny,  breathless. 

“ My  reason  for  asking,”  continued 
Upton,  “ is  that  a distant  relative  of 
mine  of  that  name  died  in  India,  1 im- 
agine somewhere  about  that  date,”  laying 
his  finger  upon  it. 

“His  relative  indeed!”  was  F’anny’s 
mental  commentary.  “ I am  sure  I know 
nothing  about  it,”  she  said  aloud.  “ The 
book  is  not  mine.  It  was  quite  by  acci- 
dent I used  it.  I know  nothing  about 
it.  I ” stopping  in  confusion. 

“ What  is  your  name,  m.ay  I ask 

“ Oh,  Jenkinson,”  cried  Fanny,  with 
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a desperate  determination  not  to  tell  the 
imagined  detective  a word  of  truth. 

“ i’erhaps  the  lady  who — who  keeps 
the  shop  could  tell  me  something  about 
these  names,”  persisted  Upton. 

“ No,  indeed  she  could  not,”  said 
Fanny,  resolving  at  all  risks  to  shield 
Kate  from  the  terrors  she  was  undergoing. 
“ .\nd  you  had  better  not  see  her.  She 
is  very  clever,  and  would  see  through  you 
in  a moment.” 

“ That  is  quite  possible,”  exclaimed 
Upton,  a good  deal  surprised  ; but  while 
he  spoke  Fanny’s  blond  lace  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  gallant  Colonel  hasten- 
ing to  restore  it,  contrived  to  entangle 
the  delicate  fabric  in  his  spurs. 

“ Oh,  dear,”  cried  Fanny,  crouching 
down  to  rescue  her  treasure.  Upton 
stood  tolerably  still,  but  as  Fanny  bent 
round  he  could  not  help  half  turning  to 
watch  the  pretty,  troubled  face.  “ ITay 
stand  steady,”  she  exclaimed,  “ or  you 
will  tear  it.  I thought  it  was  your  work 
to  get  things  out  of  tangles,  instead  of 
into  them.” 

“My  work,”  echoed  Upton,  greatly 
puzzled.  “ What  do  you  take  me  for 
then 

“Oh,  I think  I know  very  well ! You 
fancy  I am  a simple  country-girl,  but  I 
can  guess  what  you  are — at  least,  I think 
I can  !”  with  dignity  and  triumph. 

“ I suppose  a long  course  of  regimental 
drill  leaves  its  stamp  on  a fellow  ?”  said 
Upton,  good-humoredly. 

“Regimental,  indeed!”  cried  F'anny, 
with  indignation.  “ That  will  not  do.” 

“ I see  I have  offended  in  some  way,” 
returned  Upton  insinuatingly.  “ And  I 
assure  you  I have  but  two  motives  in  my 
visit : first,  a strong  wish — irresistible,  I 
confess — to  make  your  acquaintance  ; 
secondly,  a sincere  desire  to  know  the 
history  of  this  prayer-book.” 

“ He  has  the  impudence  to  pretend 
he  is  smitten  with  me,”  thought  Fanny 
wrathfully.  “ I consider  it  altogether 
unwarrantable,”  she  said  aloud.  “ your 
coming  here  to  try  and  find  out  things 
from  me  ! I daresay  you  thought  you 

had  an  e.osy  case,  but ” F'anny  had 

warmed  up,  and  was  now  reckless  of 
consequences. 

“ Will  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  say  for 
whom  you  take  me asked  Upton,  with 
grave  politeness. 


“ A detective  of  some  kind  sent 
by ” 

A burst  of  good-humored  laughter 
from  Upton  arrested  any  imprudence 
into  which  Fanny  might  have  hurried. 

“ I am  infinitely  flattered,”  he  said, 
drawing  out  his  card-case,  “ Allow  me 
to  introduce  myself.” 

“Colonel  Upton,”  cried  Fanny,  glanc-  « 
ing  at  the  morsel  of  pasteboard  he  held 
forth,  while  a quick  blush  spread  over 
cheek  and  brow.  “I  am  so  surprised! 
Are  you  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith’s  friend  we 
used  to  write  to  for  him  ?" 

“ T’he  same.  And  I must  say  such  a 
premium  on  breaking  an  arm  as  your 
secretaryship,  is  a temptation  to  fracture 
one’s  bones  I never  foresaw.” 

“ I am  afraid  I spoke  very  rudely,” 
said  Fanny,  with  evident  contrition ; 

“ but  I felt  so  sure  you  were  a detective 
— though  now  1 see  you  are  quite  differ- 
ent.” 

“At  any  rate,  you  have  taught  me  a 
lesson  of  humility  I sh.all  not  soon  for- 
get,” returned  Upton  pleasantly.  “ Per- 
haps you  will  have  no  objection  to  give 
me  some  information  about  the  prayer- 
book,  now  you  know  who  I am  }" 

“ Indeed  I must  not— I mean  I can- 
not !”  And  Fanny  stopped,  fearful  of 
having  committed  herself. 

“ Of  course  I have  no  right  to  press 
you,”  returned  Upton,  noting  the  change 
of  phrase. 

“ But  wait,”  cried  F'anny,  anxious  to 
atone  for  her  scant  courtesy ; “ 1 will 
call  Kate — Mrs.  Temple — and  you  can 
ask  her.  Pray  sit  down.” 

So  saying  she  rushed  into  the  shop. 

“ Do  come,  Kate.  There  is  Colonel 
Upton  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
your  old  prayer-book.  .\nd  I have  been 
so  rude  ! 1 thought  he  was  a detective. 

Was  it  not  dreaTiful  1 Pray  go  to  him, 
and  I will  stay  here.” 

To  Kate’s  hasty,  astonished  queries 
Fanny  could  only  reply,  “ It  is  Colonel 
Upton — do  go  and  speak  to  him.” 

Thus  urged,  Kate  W'ent  into  the  parlor 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  supposed 
detective. 

There  was  a nameless  something,  a 
gentle,  composed  dignity  in  her  bearing 
that  Upton  at  once  recognised,  and  his 
own  manner  changed  insensibly.  He 
rose  and  stood  silent,  while  he  gazed 
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keenly  at  the  fair,  quiet  face  opposite 
him. 

“ I have  to  thank  you  for  restoring 
ray  prjiyer-book,"  said  Kate,  taking  the 
initiative. 

“It  is  yours,  then  ? May  I ask  if  this 
‘ John  Aylmer,'  wliose  name  is  written 
here,  is  any  relation  or  connection  of 
j yours.’  Do  you  know  anything  of  him, 
in  .short .’’’ 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  reply  instantly. 
She  paused,  gazing  earnestly  at  her  inter- 
rogator. “ May  I ask  why  you  inquire?” 
she  said  at  length. 

“ Because  I had  a relative  of  that  name 
in  India  at  this  date;  indeed,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  he  was  in  this  very  place” — 
pointing  to  the  inscription.  “ He  is  dead, 
and  I have  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
years.  Yet  I should  like  to  know  if  you 
can  give  me  any  traces  of  him  or  his 
family.” 

“And  you  were  related  to  a John  .Ayl- 
mer?” said  Mrs.  Temple.  “How?  In 
what  degree  ?” 

“ That  I can  hardly  say,”  returned 
Upton  smiling,  and  looking  in  vain  for 
an  invit.ation  to  sit  down,  for  he  was 
greatly  struck  by  Mrs.  Temple’s  appear- 
ance and  manner.  “ I never  could 
thread  my  way  through  the  maze  of 
cousinly  degrees.  But  the  man  I mean 
was  a nejjhew  of  Uady  Styles,  and  she  is 
a second  or  third  cousin  of  my  father  : 
so  you  see  we  are  all  cousins  together. 
It  has  roused  my  memory  and  my 
curiosity  to  find  his  name  in  the  prayer- 
book  Miss  Jenkins  left  behind.” 

“ A nephew  of  Lady  Styles,”  repeated 
Mrs.  Temple  in  much  surprise,  not  hear- 
ing the  conclusion  of  his  sentence. 

“ Then  you  know  something  of  this 
defunct  kinsman  of  mine?” 

“Whatever  I may  know.  Colonel  Up- 
ton,” she  returned  decidedly,  though  not 
uncivilly,  “ I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  now,  at  any  rate,  so  you  must  ask  me 
no  more  questions.” 

“ Certainly  not,  if  you  put  it  in  that 
way,”  said  Upton,  bowing  and  handing 
her  the  prayer-book.  “ However,  I 
fancy  you  put  a slight  emphasis  on 
‘now.'  Pray,  will  you  allow  me  to  call 
again,  when  perhaps  you  will  be  at  liber- 
ty to  tell  me  a little  more  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Mrs.  Temple,  a sweet, 
arch  smile  softening  the  rugged  mono- 
syllable. “ I shall  not  be  able  to  tell 


you  for  some  time.  But  if  you  really 
care  to  hear,  leave  me  your  address,  and 
I will  write  to  you.” 

“Yes,  I care  very  much,  and  will  be 
greatly  obliged  by  your  taking  that 
trouble.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  write  my  direction  ?” 

Kate  opened  her  blotting-book  unsus- 
piciously, and  traced  the  words  as  he 
spoke  them — “ Colonel  W.  Upton,  — th 
Hussars,  Cahir,  Ireland  ” — under  his 
eyes. 

“ Not  the  first  time  I have  seen  your 
writing,"  he  said  pleasantly.  “ I am  al- 
most sorry  my  friend  Galbraith  is  able  to 
manage  his  own  correspondence — ^read- 
ing his  letters  has  again  become  a diffi- 
culty, whereas ” He  stopped  abrupt- 

ly, too  genuinely  good-natured  not  to 
regret  having  in  any  way  disturbed  Kate's 
equanimity  ; for,  in  spite  of  her  strongest 
effort  at  self-control,  a quick  burning 
blush  overspread  her  cheeks,  and  even 
the  stately,  rich  white  throat  that  ro.se 
over  the  Quaker-like  frill  which  adorned 
the  collar  of  her  dress. 

“ I saw  Galbraith  in  town  the  other 
day,”  went  on  Upton  hastily,  “and  he 
seemed  all  right.  You  must  have  taken 
capital  care  of  him,  Mrs.  Temple!  I 
really  think  I shall  hunt  here  this  season 
again,  if  only  for  the  chance,  should  1 
be  spilt,  of  falling  into  your  hands.” 

“ We  could  do  very  little  for  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith,"  said  Kate  in  a low  voice,  but 
recovering  herself ; “ Nature  and  his 
own  servant  seemed  to  accomplish  eveiy- 
thing.” 

She  stopped,  and  Upton  felt  he  ought 
to  go,  but  preferred  to  stay.  “ I was  sor- 
ry to  hear  you  had  met  with  such  a loss," 
he  continued,  for  the  sake  of  something 
to  say.  “ Have  you  found  any  trace  of 
your  purse  yet  ?” 

Again  Kate  colored  ; this  time  with  an 
acute  feeling  of  "annoyance.  Galbraith 
must  have  spoken  somewhat  freely  of 
her  to  this  chum  of  his ; and  the  care 
and  delicacy  with  which  he  seemed  to 
guard  their  intimacy,  and  which  h.ad  al- 
ways touched  her,  must  have  been  in 
some  degree  a sham.  “ I have  not,”  she 
returned  coldly,  adding,  with  a sort  of 
haughty  humility,  “ although,  as  you  are 
no  doubt  aware.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  did 
his  utmost  to  assist  me  !” 

“ Did  he  ?”  exclaimed  Upton,  with 
such  unmistakable  surprise  that  Kate 
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instantly  felt  she  had  made  a false  move. 
“ Ah,  he  is  not  a bad  fellow,  Galbraith,” 
continued  Upton,  “though  he  seems 
rather  a rough  customer.  Well,  I am 
afraid  I have  trespassed  too  long  on  your 
time,  Mrs.  Temple.  I must  bid  you  good- 
morning  ; and  you  will,  when  it  suits 
yourself,  give  me  the  history  of  the 
prayer-book  ?” 

“I  will,  Colonel  Upton.  Meantime 
will  you  grant  me  a favor 

“ It  is  granted,”  said  the  Colonel  gal- 
lantly. 

“Then,  if  you  have  not  mentioned 
this  matter  of  the  prayer-book  to  Lady 
Styles,  pray  do  not.  She  is  one  of  my 
best  friends  here,  but  you  can  imagine 
the  effect  of  such  partially-admitted 
knowledge  as  mine  upon  her.  I should 
not  be  able  to  call  myself  or  my  shop  or 
anything  else  my  own  till  all  was  re- 
vealed.” 

“ ’Gad,  she  would  hunt  u))  the  scent 
like  a bloodhound,”  cried  Upton  laugh- 
ing. “ No,  no,  Mrs.  Temple,  that  would 
be  too  bitter  a revenge  even  for  having 
been  t.aken  for  a detective.  Your 
charming  young  friend  owes  me  some 
rejtaration.  Pray  tell  her  so  with  my 
best  respects.  So  good-morning,  Mrs. 
Temple,  and  au  revoir — for  I have  a 
strong  presentiment  that  we  shall  meet 
again  !” 

With  alow  bow',  Upton  retired, leaving 
Kate  still  standing  in  deep  thought.  No, 
Galbraith  had  not  made  her  a topic  of 
idle  talk.  She  had  betrayed  herself ; but 
Upton,  however  he  heard  of  her  loss, 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  Galbraith’s 
communications  with  her  in  London. 

“ Fanny,”  she  said,  slowly  returning  to 
the  shop,  “ did  you  ever  tell  Lady  Styles 
th,it  I had  my  pocket  picked  }" 

No,  indeed,  I did  not !” 

“ Then  who  did  you  tell  V’ 

“Not  a creature;  that  is,  yes ! — now 
I remember  it.  The  morning  I was 
going  for  the  post-office  order  for  you, 
before  you  had  told  me  not  to  tell  any 
one,  I met  old  Dr.  Slade,  and  I told 
him !” 

“Ah  !”  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

“ Was  it  very  shocking  ?”  asked  Fanny, 
in  deep  contrition. 

“ No,  never  mind.  Do  you  know,  Fan, 
I quite  like  that  Colonel  Upton.  I be- 
lieve he  is  a gentleman.” 

“ To  be  sure  he  is ; and  to  think  of 


my  taking  him  for  a detective  ! I am 
sure  I shall  never  look  him  in  the  face 
again.” 

“ You  will  not  be  obliged,  I imagine,” 
said  her  friend. 

Meantime  Upton  strolled  slowly  to- 
wards the  hotel  where  he  had  put  up  his 
horse,  meditating  more  profoundly  than 
was  usual  with  him.  “ I believe  1 have  a 
clue  to  the  maze,”  he  thought.  “ By 
George,  I fancy  Galbraith  has  caught  it 
hot  and  strong  ! — that  Mr,s.  Tempile  is  just 
the  kind  of  woman  to  inspire  a great  )>as- 
sion,and  Hugh,  in  spite  of  his  cold  airs, 
the  very  man  to  feel  one.  What  with  his 
pride  and  hers — for  she  will  stand  no 
nonsense,  I suspect — there  will  be  the 
devil  to  pay.  I am  certain  he  forsook 
me  that  day  at  H— — • to  go  after  her. 
Ay,  it  was  the  next  morning  he  was  going 
down  to  Scotland  Yard ; it  is  as  plain  as 
that  pretty  little  Miss  Jenkins’  nez  re- 
trousse! Galbraith  has  had  a squeeze  : he 
had  better  go  abroad ; change  of  air  and 
scene  is  the  best  remedy ; but  to  apply 
that  nostrum  in  such  a case,  the  plan 
would  be  to  take  a new  love.  I h.ive  a 
great  mind  to  offer  a remedy  to  the  fair 
w'idow  in  the  shape  of  myself  ! I should 
not  dislike  nuaking  love  to  her  at  all. 
There  is  a world  of  undeveloped  feeling 
in  her  eyes.  What  a ‘ cheerful  visitor  ’ 
I might  make  myself  to  Lady  Styles  if 
I were  to  sit  dowm  and  treat  her  to  a 
dish  of  my  surmises  and  discoveries ! 
But  how  did  that  Mrs.  Temple  come  to 
possess  i>oor  Jack  -Vylmer’s  prayer-book 
I should  like  to  ask  Lady  Styles  more 
about  him  and  his  possible  marriage — 
but  no,  I have  promised  silence,  and  will 
keep  my  word  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter.” 

Chapter  XLI. 

If  Kate  and  Fanny,  especially  the 
former,  waited  with  almost  sickening 
anxiety  for  news  of  Tom’s  proceedings, 
they  h,id  at  least  the  comfort  of  full  faith 
in  him.  No  doubts  of  his  ardent  friend- 
ship or  his  earnest  action  complicated 
their  pangs  of  endumnee,  even  when 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  brought  no 
tidings. 

In  the  meantime,  Tom,  w'ho  was  over- 
whelmed with  work  on  his  own  account, 
contrived  to  see  Trapes  every  day,  but 
without  extracting  any  tangible  informa- 
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tion  front  him.  He  (Trapes),  though 
recovering,  was  feeble,  and  always  spoke 
as  if  it  was  his  intention  to  “ make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
a little  business  he  had  on  hand,”  or  “as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  go  into  the  City 
to  see  a fellow  he  wanted  to  speak  to.” 

“ Come,  now,”  cried  Tom  at  last, 
“do  you  want  to  see  Ford  for  if  it 
is  that,  I will  call  and  tell  him.  I shall 
be  passing  his  place  this  afternoon,  and 
I suspect  it  will  be  some  days  before  you 
are  equal  to  a journey  due-east.” 

To  this,  after  some  demurs.  Trapes 
assented.  “ Don't  you  let  on  that  I have 
seen  Mrs.  Travers,”  he  urged. 

“ Of  Course  not.  Ford  is  not  to  know 
that  she  is  in  England.” 

“Ay,  to  be  sure.  Perhaps  after  .all, 
Reed,  I had  better  wait  and  write  him  a 
line.” 

“ No,  no,  have  him  out  here,  and  say 
your  say  ! Then  make  a clean  breast  of 
it,  and  you  will  be  ever  so  much  better.” 
Tom  was  growing  very  anxious  for 
Trapes’s  revelations.  Fie  feared  a relapse 
of  low  fever,  or  a sudden  failure  of  in- 
tellect. He  was  evidently  linked  in  some 
strange  way  with  Ford  ; how,  it  was  im- 
possible to  conjecture.  Tom  therefore 
made  it  a point  to  call  at  Ford’s  office, 
and,  on  mounting  the  stairs,  was  struck 
by  the  evident  increase  of  the  ex-clerk’s 
business  : various  anxious-looking  men 
— some  with  pocketbooks,  some  with 
papers  in  their  hands — were  coming  up 
and  down  ; the  office-door  was  open,  and 
several  persons  were  speaking  to  the 
clerks  or  writing  on  slips  of  paper. 

In  the  middle  of  the  office  stood  a very 
respectable-looking,  gentlemanlike  man 
older  than  F'ord  himself,  evidently  the 
manager.  He  seemed  deeply  engaged 
with  an  irate  jrersonage,  whom  he  was 
endeavoring  to  soothe,  and  who  held  out 
an  open  letter.  “ I see,  sir,  that  letter  is 
very  conclusive,”  he  was  saying,  “ but 
you  need  be  under  no  apprehension.” 

“ 'I'he  delay  is  most  annoying  1”  re- 
turned the  other — a young  man  got  up 
in  “ country-gentleman  ” style.  “ You 
see  he  promises  to  procure  me  eight 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  Turkish  Fives 
and  Russians,  at  once.  Now,  there  was 
a fall  of  an  eighth  on  Friday  in  one,  and 
a sixteenth  on  Monday  in  the  other,  and 
he  missed  both  opportunities  !” 

“ I really  am  not  in  a position  to 


assert  anything,”  returned  the  manager. 

“ I know  Mr.  Ford  transacted  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  on  Friday  and 
on  Monday,  but,  being  suddenly  called 
away,  he  had  not  time  to  leave  me  full 
instructions.  If  you  will  call  to-morrow, 

I shall,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  arrange 
matters  to  your  satisfaction,  and  make 
the  purchases  you  retpiire.  I shall  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Ford  by  that  time.” 

“ I hope  so,”  said  the  other.  “ It  is 
altogether  very  extraordinary ; and,  with 
a running  growl,  he  turned  to  leave,  very 
nearly  knocking  against  Tom  Reed,  who 
now  advanced. 

“ Is  Mr.  Ford  away,  then  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  manager,  looking 
sharply  at  his  interrogator.  “ Obliged  to 
run  over  to  Vichy  for  a few  days  holi- 
day ; but  1 shall  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing for  you  in  his  absence.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Tom.  “ I only 
wished  to  speak  to  him  on  a private 
matter.” 

“ Private,”  repeated  the  manager, 
thoughtfully.  “ I think  I remember  your 
coming  here  with  Mr.  Ford  one  day  last 
spring.” 

“ I did  do  so.” 

“ Then,  perhaps,  you  would  do  me  the 
favor  to  call  to-morrow,  either  early  or 
after  five  } You  might — that  is,  I shall 
jjrobably  be  able  to  tell  you  something 
of  Mr.  Ford's  movements.”  He  paused, 
and  then  added,  “ I should  feel  obliged 
by  your  calling.” 

“ I will,  then,  but  it  must  be  nearer  six 
than  five,”  returned  Tom,  feeling  that 
the  request  w'as  unusual.  So  saying, 
and  placing  his  card  in  the  chief  clerk’s 
hand,  he  left  the  office. 

“ I wonder  ‘ wot’s  up  1’  ” he  pondered, 
as  he  rolled  westward  in  the  first  cab  he 
could  find.  “ There  is  something  wrong 
with  Ford  ! I wonder  if  he  is  gone  mad 
There  was  a very  suspicious  glitter  in  his 
eye  the  last  time  we  met.”  So  reflecting, 
he  called  to  the  driver  to  set  him  down  iu 

15 Street,  where  he  spent  a few 

minutes  in  explaining  matters  to  Mr. 
Wall. 

“ Very  well,  Mr.  Reed — very  well,” 
said  the  lawyer,  “ but  I really  begin  to 
have  serious  doubts  that  this  man  Trapes 
knows  anything  at  all ! However,  as 
Mrs.  Travers  seems  content  to  await 
your  rather  tardy  operations,  I have  no 
right  to  find  fault.  But,  if  I find  you 
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have  nothing  more  tangible  to  communi- 
cate by  Saturday,  I really  must  summon 
Poole ! That  is  our  line,  I am  con- 
vinced.” 

“ No  doubt,  Mr.  Wall,  you  will  be 
all  right  in  that  direction  ; meantime,  I 
hope  to  bring  you  a lot  of  information 
by  Saturday.”  And  Tom  hurried  off 
with  more  of  hope  in  his  manner  than  in 
his  heart.  It  was  too  provoking  to  feel 
the  goal  almost’  within  his  grasp,  yet 
evading  his  touch  1 

The  next  day  was  e.xcessively  occupied ; 
and  six  o’clock  had  tolled  from  the  great 
clock  of  St.  Paul  when  Tom  Reed  ran 
hastily  up  the  stairs  to  Ford's  office — 
those  on  the  ground  and  second  floors 
were  already  closed — and  when  he 
reached  the  door  he  met  the  manager 
just  issuing  forth.  “ I had  given  you 
up,”  he  said  quickly,  and  in  a different 
tone  from  that  in  which  he  had  spoken 
the  day  before.  “ Pray  step  in.” 

Reed  followed  him.  An  old  clerk  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  off  the  gas  : “ One 
moment,  if  you  please,”  said  Reed’s 
conductor ; ” I want  to  speak  to  this 
gentleman.  But  you  need  not  wait ; I 
will  give  the  key  to  the  housekeeper  as 
I go  down." 

The  old  clerk  bowed  and  withdrew, 
and  Tom  could  not  resist  a chill,  creepy 
sensation,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  a discovery 
— whether  of  a crime  or  a tragedy ! — 
while  his  companion  raked  the  fire  to- 
gether and  threw  on  some  more  coals. 

“ May  I ask  if  you  have  known  Mr. 
Ford  long  ?”  he  asked,  sitting  down  at 
one  of  the  high  desks. 

“ Not  very  long,  Mr. ,”  returned 

Tom. 

“ Rogers,”  said  the  other,  gravely 
supplying  the  word.  “ My  name  is 
Rogers.” 

*■  Well,  then,  Mr.  Rogers,  I have  not 
known  Mr.  F'ord  more  than  a couple  of 
years.” 

“ But  you  knew  him  when  he  was  at 
Travers's?  My  reason  for  asking  is, 
that  I am  exceedingly  perplexed  ; and 
not  knowing  any  friend  of  Mr.  Ford’s  to 
apply  to  (for  he  led  a singularly  isolated 
life),  I was  in  hojjes  you  might  afford 
me  some  information.  The  fact  is,  I 
fear  he  has  committed  suicide  !” 

“ Suicide  !”  cried  Tom  aghast. 

“ I am  not  sure.  I will  tell  you  the 
whole  story ; it  will  soon  be  noised 


abroad.  I had  thought  him  looking 
very  wild  and  haggard  for  a few  days, 
and  on  last  Saturday  was  rather  pleased 
to  hear  him  say  he  would  go  over  to 
Vichy  for  a week,  just  to  recruit. 
There  was  really  nothing  to  prevent  him 
— no  business  1 could  not  do  ; so  he  said 
he  would  leave  me  a power-of-attorney 
to  sign  checks  and  letters,  &c.  On 
Monday  morning,  accordingly,  he  came 
in  early,  and  transacted  a good  deal  of 
business,  gave  me  the  power-of-attorney 
to  act  for  him,  and  started  off  with  one 
of  those  portmanteau-bags  to  catch  the 
boat-express  from  Ixmdon  Bridge,  say- 
ing as  he  went,  ‘ You  shall  hear  from 
me  fully  on  two  or  three  points  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  and  I thought  no 
more  of  it.  But  on  Tuesday  evening  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  the  strong-box  for 
some  coupons,  and  to  my  great  surprise 
I found  all  the  continental  securities — 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  bonds,  and  a few 
Americans — which  I knew  were  safe 
there  on  Friday  evening,  had  been  re- 
moved — altogether  between  t»'o  and 
three  thousand  pounds’  worth.  1 con- 
fess I felt  great  uneasiness,  not  knowing 
Mr.  F'ord’s  address ; but,  remembering 
his  last  words,  I hoped  the  morning’s 
post  would  bring  me  his  promised  letter. 
It  did  not;  but  in  the  afternoon,  short- 
ly before  you  called,  I received  from 
his  housekeeper,  a respectable,  elderly 
woman,  this  long  letter.” 

” This  is  very  strange  ! Has  he  bolted, 
then  ?”  cried  Tom. 

“ Not  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  show  you  the  letter,” 
continued  Mr.  Rogers  ; “ but  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  I am  to  u.se  the  power-of- 
attorney  to  settle  his  affairs ; that  he  has 
left  ample  funds  to  meet  all  claims  upon 
him ; that  I am  to  act  as  his  executor, 
for  I shall  never  see  him  again  in  this 
life  ! I went  up  to  his  place  last  night, 
and  found  from  the  housekeeper  that  he 
had  not  taken  any  clothes  with  him,  and 
that  on  Sunday  night  he  had  sat  up  late 
writing.  On  quitting  the  house  he  had 
said  : ‘ If  I do  not  return  on  Wednesday 
evening,  send  this  letter  ’ — which  he  gave 
into  her  hands — ‘ in  the  course  of  the 
next  day  to  Mr.  Rogers,’  which  the 
housekeeper  accordingly  did.” 

“ An  extraordinary  affair  !”  exclaimed 
Tom  Reed,  rising  and  coming  over  to 
the  desk  at  which  the  other  was  sitting 
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“ Do  j’ou  think  it  was  his  intention  to 
commit  suicide 

“ I do.” 

“ I do  not,"  returned  Reed,  quickly. 
“ His  object  is  to  escape." 

“ Escape  what asked  the  other 
rather  indignantly.  “ A more  honorable, 
straightforward  man  never  existed  ! Do 
you  know  any  reason  why  he  should  fly 
the  country 

“ No,  Mr.  Rogers,  I do  not.  I only 
judge  from  what  you  tell  me.  A man 
who  is  about  to  terminate  his  existence 
does  not  want  a capital  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  in  the  world  he  is  going 
to !” 

“ Then  you  believe  he  removed  all  the 
foreign  securities  ?” 

“ Yes ; don't  you  ?” 

“ I do  not  know  what  to  think.  I 
hoped  you  might  have  known  something 
of  poor  Ford’s  real  circumstances.  He 
lived  singularly  alone.  I have  telegraph- 
ed to  a brother  of  his  in  Lancashire,  and 
have  set  the  police  on  the  track,  so  far 
as  I know  it.” 

“ Tell  me,  Mr.  Rogers,  has  a man 
called  Trapes — a seedy,  flashy,  turfy- 
looking  fellow,  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing here  occasionally .’” 

“ Not  of  that  name,”  he  answered, 
“ but  decidedly  of  that  description.  He 
called  himself  Jones.  However,  I daresay 
he  went  by  various  names.  Yes,  a fellow 
like  what  you  describe  has  been  in  here 
now  and  then.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
here  two  or  three  times  running,  and 
would  then  disa])pear  for  a considerable 
period.  VVhy,  do  you  connect  him  with 
Ford’s  disappearance 

“ I have  a vague  idea — mind,  very 
vague — that  he  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  Should  I ascertain  more,  I shall  let 
you  know.” 

After  some  further  desultory  talk  and 
conjectures,  Reed  took  his  leave,  very 
much  astonished  at  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  resisting  as  illogical  the 
tendency  of  his  imagination  to  con- 
nect F'ord’s  strange  disappearance  with 
Trapes,  and  Trapes’s  alleged  knowledge 
of  the  will. 

He  was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  his  curious  intelligence 
to  Trapes,  for  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  it  would  affect  his  broken-down 
f>rot/g<!  strongly.  But  the  editor  of  a 
morning  paper  is  a slave  to  the  thunder 


he  wields,  and  it  was  past  Trajies’s  late 
breakfast  hour  hetkre  Tom  could  make 
his  way  to  him  next  day. 

“He  was  very  bad  last  night,  sir,” 
said  the  landlady  as  she  opened  the 
door  smiling,  as  she  ever  did  upon  the 
favored  Tom.  “ He  had  such  severe 
sp.asms  as  it  took  near  a pint  of  the 
best  brandy  before  he  came  right, 
and  then  he  begged  and  pr.ayed,  and 
cursed  and  swore,  because  I took  away 
the  bottle,  so  that,  if  my  son  had  not 
been  at  home,  I don’t  know  what 
I should  have  done.  But  he  is  as  mild 
as  new  milk  this  morning,  and  I have 
given  him  a cup  of  fine,  strong  tea,  but, 
bless  ye,  he  won’t  taste  a bit !” 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Small,”  said  Tom  sternly, 
“ Mr.  Trapes  must  have  no  brandy  with- 
out medical  advice.  Provide  it  at  your 
peril.  I will  not  pay  for  it,  remember 
that !” 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  little  sitting- 
room,  and  found  Trapes — a pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  Bell's  Life  in  his  hand — 
leaning  back  in  one  chair,  his  feet  ele- 
vated on  another. 

“ Well,  so  you  never  looked  in  last 
night,”  he  began  in  a querulous,  growling 
voice. 

“ My  good  fellow,  I have  brought  you 
news  enough  to  atone  for  any  shortcom- 
ing. Your  friend  Ford  has  disappeared 
— decamped — is  not  to  be  found,  in 
short.” 

Trapes  started  up,  dropped  his  paper 
and  his  pipe,  which  smashed  on  the  fen- 
der. “Bolted!  What  then  1 How  the 
deuce  did  he  get  scent  of  what  was 
brewing 

“ I know  nothing  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores,”  returned  Tom.  “ I only 
know  what  his  head  clerk  told  me,"  and 
he  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had 
learned. 

“ -And  has  he  smashed  for  a laige 
amount  ?” 

“ I don’t  believe  he  has  smashed  at  all. 
I believe  no  one  has  any  interest  in 
hunting  him  up,  except  his  attached 
relatives — unless  it’s  yourself,  Trapes — 
for  I strongly  suspect  you  could  read  the 
riddle.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  But  it’s 
an  extraordinary  move  on  the  part  of 
Ford.  To  be  sure  he  threatened  ; but,” 
checking  himself,  “ that  is  nothing  to  the 
ix)int.” 
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He  suddenly  lapsed  into  silence, 
picking  up  the  fragments  of  his  pipe  in 
an  absent,  mechanical  manner.  “ And 
that  fellow  Rogers  thinks  he  has  made 
away  wtih  himself 

Tom  nodded,  watching  Trapes,  who 
seemed  from  the  changes  of  his  counte- 
nance to  be  undergoing  some  mental 
struggle. 

“ Well,  whether  he  has  or  not,”  cried 
Trapes  at  length,  with  an  oath,  turn- 
ing his  face  to  Tom,  “ it  seems  as  if 
his  game  was  up,  and  I will  make  a clean 
breast  of  it !’’ 

Whereupon  he  launched  into  a long 
narrative,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  some 
talk  with  his  friend,  Tom  administered 
refreshment  in  the  shape  of  cold  beef 
and  a judicious  allowance  of  brandy- 
and-water.  A cab  was  summoned,  and 
Tom  Reed  carried  off  his  prize  in 
triumph  to  Mr.  Wall. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  post  on 
Saturday  that  Kate  reaped  the  reward  of 
her  faith  and  patience.  The  letteis  were 
unusually  late,  and  seeing  a packet  of 
considerable  dimensions,  Mrs.  Temple 
had  the  self-control  to  put  it  in  her 
pocket  till  “ closing  time”  set  her  free  to 
plunge  into  its  contents.  Indeed,  she 
felt  she  d.ared  not  commence  its  perusal 
until  she  was  safe  from  the  eyes  of  her 
customers.  I'hen  with  closed  doors, 
and  her  faithful  little  friend  by  her  side, 
she  read  the  following  particulars,  which 
are  here  set  forth  free  from  Tom's  intro- 
ductory and  explanatory  remarks. 

.About  the  end  of  February  succeeding 
Mr.  Traveis’s  death.  Trapes,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  a run  of  ill-luck,  hap- 
|)ened  to  pitch  his  tent — />.,  take  lodgings 
—in  a small  street  off  Gray’s-inn-lane, 
where  a former  acqu.aintance — a law- 
writer  in  very  low  circumstances,  named 
Nicholls — managed  to  drag  on  a wretched 
existence.  The  poor  fellow,  moreover, 
was  in  a rapid  decline,  and  Trapes,  with 
the  queer,  incongruous  generosity  which 
flecked  his  reckless,  ignoble  nature  here 
and  there,  was  kind  to  the  sufferer  and 
shared  what  trifling  supplies  he  managed 
to  pick  up  with  him ; in  return,  the 
consumptive  scrivener  was  glad  to  divide 
any  windfall  that  came  to  him.  The 
partners  were,  however,  reduced  to  great 
straits ; when  one  day,  as  Trapes  return- 
ed from  an  aimless,  hopeless  walk,  the 


law-writer  told  him  he  had  written  to  a 
former  employer  for  help,  and  the  em- 
ployer had  replied,  promising  a visit. 

“ Now  he  cannot  come  and  not  leave  a 
blessing  behind,”  said  Nicholls.  “ He  is 
coming  this  evening,  and  as  he  is  uncom- 
mon particular,  and  a bit  of  a prig,  I 
think  you  had  better  keep  out  of  sight ;” 
to  which  Trapes  acceded.  When  the 
visitor  had  departed,  Nicholls  informed 
his  friend  that  he  had  made  him  a present 
of  a sovereign,  and  promised  him  a job 
at  writing. 

“ Now  I really  am  not  equal  to  this,” 
said  the  poor  scrivener but  I saw 
that  his  mind  was  set  on  it,  .and  that 
I should  get  very  little  out  of  him  if  I 
did  not  agree.  So  I thought  we  might 
do  it  between  us,  for  you  can  write  a 
legal  fist ; but  I did  not  mention  you, 
for  it  strikes  me  there  is  some  mystifica- 
tion in  the  matter.” 

In  due  time  the  “ job”  was  put  in 
hands.  It  was  to  copy  out  and  engross 
a will,  simple  and  short,  with  blanks  left 
for  all  names,  sums  of  money,  and  dates. 

Some  slight  delay  occurred  in  pro- 
curing parchment,  &c.  However,  the  task 
was  accomplished  in  the  given  time,  but 
by  Trapes,  as  Nicholls,  in  going  to  pur- 
chase the  materials,  caught  cold,' and  was 
really  incapable  of  holding  a pen.  The 
gentleman  for  whom  the  work  was  done 
seemed  anxious  for  speed  and  secrecy. 
He  came  himself  for  the  document,  and 
was  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  executed.  He  seemed,  Nicholls 
said,  concerned  to  see  him  suffering  so 
much.  He  paid  liberally,  and  called  twice 
again.  On  his  second  visit  he  found 
Nicholls  on  his  death-bed,  and  Trapes 
saw  him  distinctly  for  the  first  time. 
Very  few  words  passed  between  them. 
The  employer  expressed  becoming  sym- 
pathy with  the  employed,  bestowed  an 
alms,  and  departed  a couple  of  hours 
before  the  sufferer  breathed  his  last, 
leaving  no  clue  by  which  Trapes  (had 
he  wished  it)  could  identify  him. 
Nicholls  had  always  carefully  abstained 
from  mentioning  his  name. 

But  Trapes  forgot  all  about  him,  and 
scrambled  on  through  another  jagged, 
ragged  year,  when  accident  threw 
him  once  more  into  Poole’s  society, 
from  whom  he  heard  much  gossip 
respecting  his  former  acquaintance, 
Tom  Reed ; of  his  intimacy  with 
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Mrs.  Travers  (of  which  Trapes  was 
already  aware,  forming  his  own  conclu- 
sions thereon) ; also  of  the  general  upset 
in  “ The  House”  by  the  finding  of  a 
new  will,  and  the  disappearance  of  Mrs. 
Travers.  This  talk  of  wills  did  not  re- 
call any  associated  ideas  to  his  muddy 
brains ; he  only  chuckled  with  dull, 
gratified  spite  to  think  that  Tom  Reed 
was  not  to  have  his  fortunes  crowned  by 
marriage  with  a rich,  beautifiJl  widow 
after  all. 

It  was  not  till  the  previous  spring  that 
his  curiosity  and  self-interest  were 
roused  by  coming  suddenly  upon  Tom 
Reed  in  evidently  close  and  familiar 
conversation  with  the  benevolent  in- 
dividual who  had  befriended  Nicholls. 

His  visit  to  Reed  followed.  Directly 
he  became  aware  that  Ford,  formerly 
manager  at  ‘‘  Travers’s,”  and  the  defunct 
scrivener’s  em|)loyer  were  one  and  the 
same,  a light  broke  in  upon  him  ; ease, 
indulgence,  fortune,  wxrc  in  his  grasp  ! 
“ That  fellow  Ford  ” had  of  course  been 
employed  by  the  baronet,  and  the  thiev- 
ing r.iscals  should  pay  for  their  villany 
by  enabling  an  honest,  well-disposed 
party  (himself)  to  enjoy  a little  peace 
and  comfort ! With  a glow  of  conscious 
virtue  he  proceeded  to  expend  a shilling 
of  the  sovereign  requisitioned  from 
Tom  for  permission  to  peruse  the  “ last 
will  and  testament”  of  Richard  Travers, 
Esq;,  late  of  St.  Hilda's  Place,  E.C.,  &c., 
&c.  A glance  at  the  document  con- 
firmed all  his  suspicions.  It  was  his  own 


work,  written  nearly  three  months  after 
the  death  of  the  supposed  testator ! 

A visit  to  Ford,  and  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  for- 
tunes— but,  alas  ! not  in  the  habits — of 
the  lucky  Trapes  ensued.  It  was  evident, 
even  on  his  own  showing,  that  he  had 
extracted  quantities  of  money  from 
Ford,  besides  making  life  a burden  to 
him. 

At  last  Ford  rebelled,  and  declared 
that,  rather  than  drag  on  such  an  exist- 
ence, he  would  give  up  the  game,  make 
a clean  breast  of  it,  and  defy  Trapes. 

This  suggestion  by  no  means  suited 
that  ingenuous  individual.  He  therefore 
strove  to  collect . all  moneys  due  to  him 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  in  order  to  give 
Ford  time  to  cool  and  repent  his  rash 
intentions.  With  a view  to  turn  what  he 
would  probably  term  “ an  honest  penny,” 
he  attended  the  Stoneborough  races,  and 
there  victimised  young  Turner,  who,  not 
being  able  to  pay  up  in  full,  in  an  unwary 
moment  gave  his  address  at  Pierstoffe. 
Thither  Trapes  hunted  him,  and  thus 
stumbled  iqion  Fanny.  He  knew  of  her 
relationship  to  Tom,  of  her  connection 
with  Mrs.  Travers,  .and  once  more  he 
felt  on  the  road  to  high  fortunes ! 

Such  were  the  principal  facts  contain 
ed  in  Tom’s  letter.  It  must  be  added 
that  a tardy  sense  of  compassion  for 
Ford  seemed  to  have  induced  Trapes  to 
refrain  from  speaking  out  until  he  could 
give  him  some  warning  of  the  crash  that 
w.as  impending. 
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When  General  Grant  delivered  an  ad- 
dress the  other  day  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  we  cour- 
teously expressed  our  surprise  that  he  had 
not  talked  greater  nonsense.  He  indulg- 
ed in  jireity  good  common  sense  instead 
of  soaring  into  the  regions  of  bombast 
upon  the  wings  of  the  American  eagle. 
He  even  admitted  that  Americans  might 
have  something  to  learn  from  Europe; 
and  that  the  inevitable  struggle  with  mate- 
rial obstacles  had  distracted  their  attention 
from  the  pursuits  more  immediately  inter- 
esting to  the  intellect  and  the  imagination. 
This,  doubtle,ss,  was  all  as  it  should  be. 
A certain  lowering  of  the  old  tone  of  pa- 
triotic bluster  is  perceptible  just  now 


throughout  the  w'orld.  It  is  curious  to  no- 
tice the  great  waves  of  sentiment  which 
sweep  at  intervals  across  whole  nations. 
Popular  fits  of  depression  and  exultation 
seem  to  propagate  themselves  like  the  cho- 
lera. At  one  period  in  the  life  of  a people 
everything  seems  to  be  rose-colored.  A 
great  chorus  of  self-satisfaction  goes  up 
from  the  whole  civilised  w’orld.  \Ve  be- 
lieve— .as  people  believed  at  the  opening 
of  the  French  revolution — in  the  perfecti- 
bility of  mankind : war  was  about  to  dis- 
apiiear ; reason  was  then  to  take  the  place 
of  blind  prejudice ; social  wrongs  were  all 
to  be  redressed  ; man  was  about  to  become 
omnipotent  over  matter;  and  all  human 
wants  to  be  supplied  by  the  labors  of  half 
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an  hour  in  every  day.  Then  came  a 
change  in  our  anticipations.  The  dawn 
was  overcast.  The  old  spectres  of  tyran- 
ny, cruelty,  and  superstition  stalked 
abroad;  we  learnt  anew  the  old  lesson 
that  the  cause  of  our  evils  lies  deep  in  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  mankind ; and  that 
stupid  heads  cannot  be  cleared  nor  cor- 
rupt hearts  purified  by  any  political  catas- 
trophe. A gloom  settled  over  our  spirits, 
and  instead  of  expecting  the  millennium, 
we  sought  for  analogies  to  our  position  in 
the  periods  of  decaying  empires  and  de- 
clining faith. 

The  external  causes  of  this  revulsion  of 
sentiment  arc  sometimes  palpable;  some- 
times they  must  be  sought  for  in  some  ol> 
scure  morbid  tendency.  They  represent 
the  dim  forecasts  of 

the  prophetic  soul 

Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 

Nobody  can  fully  explain  his  own 
moods,  and  tell  why  one  hour  of  his  own 
life  is  tinged  with  a mystic  glory  and  the 
next  wTapped  in  darkness ; and  still  less 
can  we  unravel  all  the  symptoms  of  wide- 
spread social  disquiet.  The  race,  like  the 
individual,  has  strange  presentiments  of 
coming  good  or  evil,  which  help  perhaps 
to  fulfil  themselves.  Just  now,  it  may  be 
said,  the  spiritual  barometer  is  low.  AVe 
ate  tormented  by  a vague  unrest.  The 
enigmas  of  life  torment  us  more  than 
usual ; and  we  know  not  whether  our  con- 
stitutional twinges  forbode  a coming  attack 
or  are  destined  to  pass  away  like  a bad 
dream.  Men  are  not  disposed  either  in 
Lngland  or  America  to  indulge  in  that  ex- 
travagant exhilaration  which  greeted  the 
first  great  show  a quarter  of  a century  ago  ; 
an  exhilaration  which,  seen  by  the  light 
of  later  history,  looks  almost  like  a judi- 
cial infatuation.  Grave  men  in  all  serious- 
ness declared  that  the  opening  of  large  ba- 
zaar was  equivalent  to  the  proclamation  of 
a gospel  of  peace.  We  cannot  think  of 
such  utterances  without  a cynical  smile. 
We  are  looking  rather  at  the  seamy  side  of 
things;  we  ask  whether  the  old  order  has 
vitality  enough  to  throw  off  its  maladies, 
and  whether  the  new  order  promised  by 
the  sanguine  is  anything  but  a skilful  pre- 
text for  an  attack  upon  the  very  bases  of 
society.  In  such  a mood,  the  pleasant 
old  confident  formulae  are  out  of  place. 
We  are  tired  of  calculating  the  number  of 
miles  of  railway  and  yards  of  cotton  turn- 


ed out  of  factories  and  looms ; and  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  boundless  stores  of 
mineral  wealth  in  the  .American  continent 
without  thinking  of  some  mining  enter- 
prises which  have  redistributed  rather  than 
augmented  the  aggregate  wealth  of  man- 
kind. Instead  of  purple  and  fine  raiment 
we  are  disposed  to  fancy  that  sackcloth 
and  ashes  might  be  the  most  appropriate 
fashion  of  the  day. 

Why,  indeed,  should  we  not  return  to 
the  good  old  custom  of  days  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  ? The  practice  may  have 
been  wholesome  in  the  main,  when  it  did 
not  mean  that  every  man  was  lamenting 
his  neighbor’s  sins.  A Liberal  w’ould  hum- 
ble himself  with  great  complacency  for 
the  shortcomings  of  a conservative  minis- 
try; and  the  Conservative  would  groan 
over  the  long  arrears  of  mischief  bequeath- 
ed by  the  supremacy  of  his  antagonists. 
But  if  for  once  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  to  apply  the  lash  to  our  own  backs 
heartily  and  sincerely,  some  good  might 
be  done.  The  press  sometimes  affects  to 
discharge  the  duty ; but  the  affectation  is 
not  very  successful.  When  its  lamenta- 
tions get  beyond  mere  party  squabbling, 
they  are  apt  to  ring  hollow.  Even  the 
platitudes  about  modern  luxury  and  over- 
excitement— the  most  popular  text  of  the 
would-be  satirist — do  not  seem  to  imply 
sincere  indignation  so  much  as  a thinly 
disguised  satisfaction  in  dwelling  upon 
the  vicious  splendors  described.  When  a 
man  really  quarrels  with  the  world  and 
strikes  with  all  his  force  at  its  vulnerable 
points,  he  soon  finds  as  of  old  that  the 
world  takes  him  for  a madman.  We  are 
melancholy  just  now ; but  we  have  not 
got  so  far  as  to  admit  that  our  sins  are 
of  a deep  dye. 

Englishmen  indeed  boast  themselves  to 
be  grumblers  by  profession.  We  confess, 
it  is  said,  and  even  exaggerate  our  own 
shortcomings.  Surely  of  all  our  national 
boasts  this  is  about  the  emptiest.  I have 
known  a sincerely  religious  person  rather 
confounded  by  the  discovery  that  some- 
body had  taken  in  downright  earnest  his 
confession  that  he  was  a miserable  sinner. 
He  was  forced  to  explain  with  some  awk- 
wardness that  though,  on  proper  occasions, 
he  admitted  the  utter  vileness  of  his  heart, 
yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  more 
in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments than  his  most  respectable 
neighbors.  The  admission  that  they  do 
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things  better  in  France  means  just  as  much 
or  as  little  as  this  confession  of  the  ordi- 
nary Pharisee.  Nations  differ  widely  in 
their  mode  of  expressing  their  self-satisfac- 
tion, but  hardly  in  the  degree  of  compla- 
cency. A German,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
priggish  in  his  consciousness  of  merit.  He 
expounds  his  theory  of  world-history  with 
the  airs  of  a professor,  and  lays  down  his 
superiority  to  all  mankind  as  the  latest 
discovery  of  scientific  thought  French 
vanity  is  the  most  childlike  and  therefore 
at  once  the  least  offensive  and  the  most 
extravagant  American  brag  is  often  the 
noisiest;  but  it  has  a certain  frankness 
which  is  not  without  its  attraction.  If  you 
meet  an  English  and  an  American  snob 
together  in  a ]jicture  gallery,  they  may  be 
erjually  indifferent  to  the  fine  arts ; but  the 
American  will  frankly  confess  that  he 
never  heard  of  Raphael  before,  and  dis- 
likes what  he  now  sees ; whereas  your  true 
llriton  puts  on  a sheepish  affectation  of 
good  taste  and  hopes  that  you  will  mistake 
his  stupidity  for  pride.  If  English  patriot- 
ism is  not  pedantic,  nor  vain,  nor  bombas- 
tic, it  has  a tinge  of  sulkiness  beneath  its 
apparent  self-depreciation  which  is  almost 
]>eculiar  to  itself,  and  can  therefore  be 
more  offensively  vulgar  than  that  of  any 
other  race. 

There  is,  however,  little  to  choose  in 
reality  between  the  varying  manifestations 
of  the  feeling.  A profound  conviction 
that  everyone  is  a barbarian  who  does  not 
wear  clothes  of  our  pattern  is  common  to 
all  mankind.  Whether  it  takes  this  or  that 
coloring,  whether  it  is  frank  or  reserved,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  boastful,  is  a secondary 
consideration.  And,  moreover,  the  reason 
is  obvious  enough  ; namely,  that  the  con- 
viction does  not,  [iroperly  speaking,  repre- 
sent any  intellectual  conviction  whatever, 
but  is  simply  tlie  reverse  side  of  the  uni- 
versal instinct  of  self-satisfaction.  When 
Johnson  said,  “ foreigners  are  fools,”  he  ex- 
pressed a belief  as  universal  as  the  belief 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Like  that 
valuable  projKisition,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  really  an  identical  proposition.  It 
means  simply,  foreigners  are  foreigners. 
A man  is  a foreigner  in  so  far  as  he  dif- 
fers in  some  degree  from  my  ways  of 
thinking;  that  is,  as  I think  that  he  thinks 
wrong;  but  thinking  wrong  is  the  mark  of 
folly : therefore,  I think  that  he  is  a fool. 
No  mathematical  demonstration  can  be 
more  pr.actically  convincing,  though,  from 


the  point  of  view  of  universal  reason,  it 
may  be  possible  to  detect  some  error  in 
the  chain  of  "reasoning. 

So  long  as  we  remain  in  generalities, 
most  people  will  admit  that  there  is  an 
ugly  side  to  all  patriotism.  Patriotism  is 
one  of  the  great  virtues,  and  the  main- 
spring of  the  noblest  human  actions;  but 
a monstrous  brood  of  mean  and  ugly  pre- 
judices shelters  itself  under  this  venerable 
name.  The  people  of  whom  we  are  most 
ashamed  naturally  brag  the  most  of  our 
acquaintance ; and,  on  the  same  principle, 
the  least  admirable  of  Britons  are  apt  to 
flaunt  the  silliest  British  prejudices  most 
annoyingly  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised 
world.  We  often  have  to  blush  for  the 
pride  of  our  countrymen.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  try  to  go  a step  farther  and  to 
settle  which  Britons  are  offensive  and 
which  British  prejudices  are  silly,  we 
should  no  longer  meet  with  the  same 
agreement.  Some  people,  for  example, 
would  begin  by  condemning  all  our  mili- 
tary self-glorification  from  the  daj-s  of 
Crecy  and  Agincourt  down  to  the  Bala- 
clava charge.  At  the  outside,  a battle 
should  be  remembered  as  long  as  we  love 
to  pay  pensions  to  those  who  took  part  in 
it.  But  this  doctrine  is  a little  premature. 

There  is  another  question  more  relevant 
at  the  present  moment,  which  will  bear  a 
few  words — would  that  they  could  be  the 
last  ever  devoted  to  it ! Englishmen  and 
Americans  have  had  various  uncomforta- 
ble relations  and  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
special  power  for  irritating  each  other's 
vanity.  The  Americans,  as  we  fancy,  act 
like  the  perverse  sailor  who  excited  the 
boatswain’s  wrath.  “ A plague  on  thee  !” 
exclaimed  that  official  as  he  flourished  the 
cat,  “ wherever  I hit  thee  there  is  no  pleas- 
idll  thee !”  We  have  laid  on  the  lash  in 
every  possible  way : sometimes  it  comes 
down  with  a stinging  satire ; sometimes 
with  a lofty  moral  reproof ; and  sometimes 
with  profound  political  reasoning.  Then, 
to  make  things  pleasant,  we  rub  in  a gocxl 
unctuous  compound  of  flattery  and  phi- 
lanthropy, and  to  our  surprise  and  disgust 
our  attentions  are  scornfully  rejected.  If 
we  condemn,  we  are  prejudiced;  if  we 
praise,  we  are  silly  flatterers ; if  we  speak 
calmly,  we  are  treating  our  cousins  like 
children ; if  warmly,  like  rivals ; if  we  say 
nothing,  we  show  a brutal  indifference  to 
their  claims ; if  we  say  anything,  we  show 
our  profound  ignorance  at  every  word. 
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We  are  like  people  examining  some  queer 
chemical  compound,  which,  for  anything 
they  can  say,  will  explode  if  it  is  touched, 
or  heated,  or  chilled,  or  rubbed,  or  taken 
up,  or  set  down,  or  let  alone.  We  only 
know  that  our  words  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
taken  the  wrong  way  and  our  silence  to  be 
misinterpreted.  That  the  fault  is  not  en- 
tirely our  own  may  be  guessed  from  the 
remarks  of  intelligent  Americans ; but 
thereinay  be  some  force  also  in  their  state- 
ment that  we  have  spoken  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  every  way  but  one,  namely,  as 
ordinary  human  beings  with  much  the 
same  faults  and  virtues  as  ourselves.  If 
we  could  manage  to  hit  off  the  mean  be- 
tween the  patronising  and  the  sycophantic 
attitude,  we  should  perhaps  succeed  better. 
But  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  failure  of 
many  attempts  to  make  ourselves  plea- 
sant, and  our  signal  success  in  attempts  of 
the  reverse  kind,  have  produced  a certain 
nervousness  in  our  mutual  relations. 

After  all,  matters  have  improved.  .\me- 
ricans  have  become  more  independent  and 
less  sensitive ; and  Englishmen  perhaps 
have  outlived  some  foolish  prejudices.  Let 
us  reflect  for  a moment  how  a further  ad- 
vance of  gocKl  feeling  may  be  secured.  .\ 
century  of  separation  should  have  taught 
us  to  accept  our  mutual  relations  with  a 
good  grace.  Why  do,  or  why  did,  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  dislike  e.ach  other? 
One  fact  is  plain.  It  was  not  because 
they  knew  anything  of  each  other.  If  so, 
the  question  occurs  whether  it  can  be  ac- 
curately said  that  they  did  in  fact  dislike 
each  other.  Each  nation  disliked  a cer- 
tain imaginary  entity,  which  it  chose  to  la- 
bel with  the  name  of  its  antagonist,  but 
which  had  of  necessity  the  vaguest  possi- 
ble relation  to  realities.  Suppose,  to  im- 
agine an  impossible  case,  that  Guy  Faux 
was  still  alive  and  living  in  some  English 
village ; suppose  further  that  he  was  in  real- 
ity one  of  those  highly  respectable  and  im- 
maculate personages  who  have  been  made 
scapegoats  by  historians  to  be  rehabilitat- 
ed in  later  days ; suppose  that,  so  far  from 
wishing  to  blow  up  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  true  Guy  Faux  was  really  a de- 
vout Protestant,  who  occupied  the  vault 
for  legitimate  purposes  of  business,  anti 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  story  was  a lie  con- 
trived by  politicians;  if,  then,  the  genuine 
Faux,  being  now  some  300  years  ago, 
should  w.olk  abroad  on  November  5,  and 
sec  a hideous  image  of  himself  paraded, 
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with  a turnip  for  a head,  an  old  pipe  in  its 
mouth,  and  old  rags  on  its  back,  and  then 
assist  at  the  conflagration  of  the  said 
image  amidst  a discharge  of  crackers,  gen- 
eral exultation,  and  vows  to  remember 
for  ever  something  that  never  happened, 
and  in  regard  of  which  the  performers  had 
no  conceivable  means  of  judging  whether 
it  happened  or  not — would  the  respect- 
able Faux  be  justified  in  saying  that  he 
was  hated,  or  in  rts^nting  the  hatred? 
He  might  be  excusably  annoyed  at  the  re- 
flection that  his  Christian  name  had  been 
converted  into  a new  term  of  abuse,  and 
regret  the  fallibility  of  mankind ; but,  if 
he  was  of  a logical  turn,  he  would  console 
himself  by  thinking  that  the  true  object  of 
popular  contempt  was  a mere  figment,  ac- 
cidentally connected  with  his  name,  and 
he  would  admit  that  the  rioters  were  not 
responsible  for  the  illusion  which  they  had 
no  means  of  testing.  He  would  have  no 
more  cause  for  wrath  or  for  a sense  of 
martyrdom  than  if  one  of  his  old  hats  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a tribe  of  savages 
and  been  converted  by  them  into  a fetish, 
which  might  be  accidentally  worshipped  or 
regarded  as  a symbol  of  diabolical  power. 

Now  the  ideal  John  Bull  or  Brother 
Jonathan  is  to  the  real  Englishman  or 
American  what  the  factitious  dummy  is  to 
our  supposed  Guy  Faux.  He  is  made 
up  of  vague  scraps  and  tatters  which  have 
somehow  floated  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  steeple-crowned  hat  of  Guy  Faux  is, 
perhaps,  a traditional  portrait  of  the 
genuine  original ; and  so  the  top-boots 
and  knee-breeches  of  John  Bull,  and  the 
lantern-jaws  and  bowie-knife  of  Jonathan, 
as  they  figure  in  our  conventional  carica- 
tures, have  no  doubt  a foundation  in  fact. 
But  what  is  the  substance  clothed  in  this 
external  form?  In  the  case  of  Guy,  it 
may  be  supposed,  if  we  are  charitable, 
that  the  ceremonial  partly  reflects  a hor- 
ror of  dark  conspiracy,  which  is  a re- 
spectable if  not  a virtuous  sentiment ; or 
a love  of  Protestantism,  with  which  we 
may  or  may  not  sympathise,  but  which  is 
at  least  not  intrinsically  a vicious  senti- 
ment; and  whatever  the  ostensible  pre- 
text, the  chief  constituent  of  the  popular 
emotion  is  clearly  a love  of  noise.  What 
are  the  analogous  elements  in  the  absurd 
fetish  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  a na- 
tion ? He  is  made  up  partly  of  vague 
antipathy — the  dislike  of  a fat  man  for  a 
thin,  or  of  the  man  who  shaves  his  chin 
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instead  of  the  upper  lip  for  the  man  who 
shaves  on  the  inverse  principle;  partly, 
again,  of  the  pure  spirit  of  combativeness 
— a very  excellent  ingredient  in  national 
character,  though  sometimes  developed  in 
excess:  but  cliiefly,  of  course,  of  what  we 
call  patriotic  feeling.  To  an  American, 
John  15ull  represents  simply  the  outside 
world ; England  being  the  only  country 
with  which  he  has  sensibly  come  in  con- 
tact. England  meant  little  more  than 
not  .America ; and  the  hatred  of  England 
was  merely  the  shadow  cast  by  his  own 
self-esteem.  The  English  sentiment  is,  of 
course,  a little  more  complex.  ^Ve  have 
been  knocked  about  enough  in  the  world 
to  distinguish  between  foreigners  and 
foreigners ; and  the  .American  dummy 
might  be  chiefly  the  reflection  of  that 
most  sensitive  part  of  national  feeling 
which  was  bound  up  with  pride  in  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  not  simply  dislike 
to  the  non- English  world,  but  dislike  to 
that  p.art  of  it  which  had  most  humiliated 
England.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  reverse 
side  of  the  vague  but  keen  sentiment  pro- 
duced by  a consciousness  of  our  colonial 
greatness.  To  hate  the  foreign  nation  is, 
therefore,  at  bottom  to  think  with  com- 
placency of  ourselves.  The  feeling  is  of 
course  natural.  Not  long  ago  I heard 
some  farm-laborers  chanting  an  old  song 
which  ended  by  a vigorous  defiance  hurled 
at  “ the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.” 
How  the  poor  King  of  Spain  came  in  for 
this  denunciation  I know  not.  Perhaps  it 
was  a tradition  from  the  times  of  the  .Ar- 
mada, or  possibly  from  the  more  recent 
excitement  in  the  days  of  Walpole.  -Any- 
how it  was  highly  probable  tliat  the  sing- 
ers did  not  know  whether  Spain  was 
nearer  to  England  or  Australia,  whether 
Spaniards  talked  Hebrew  or  Japanese,  or 
worsliipped  Mumbo-jumbo  or  the  A'irgin 
Mary.  They  would  doubtless  have 
cheered  the  monarch  whom  they  de- 
nounced if  he  had  presented  himself  in 
flesh  and  blood.  But,  in  any  case,  their 
hatred  of  Spaniards  might  just  as  well 
have  been  called  hatred  of  the  Cliiiiese  or 
love  of  ourselves.  It  implied  no  sort  of 
opinion  about  the  real  Spain,  bad  or  good. 
The  ordinary  English  judgment  of  Ameri- 
cans is  not  much  more  valuable.  In 
the  lower  classes  it  means  a vague  im- 
pression that  America  is  the  land  of 
promise  for  laborers;  in  the  higher  a 
vague  impression  that  America  is  a bad 


place  for  people  of  artistic  tendencies  cr 
conservative  politics.  But  in  any  case  it 
would  be  ludicrous  to  consider  it  as  a 
serious  judgment  formed  upon  sufficient 
evidence. 

If,  indeed,  we  consider  for  a moment 
what  it  implies  to  make  any  decently 
satisfactory  judgment  of  thirty  or  forty 
millions  of  human  beings  ; how  difficult  it 
is  for  the  imagination  to  realise  different 
conditions  of  country  and  climate  and 
social  development ; what  ludicrous  mis- 
takes are  committed  by  the  most  acute 
and  impartial  foreign  travellers ; how  lit- 
tle we  know  even  of  our  own  country; 
how  little  an  ordinary  cockney,  for  exam- 
ple, knows  of  the  farm-laborer  or  of  the 
factory  hand  ; how  little  he  knows  even  of 
nine-tenths  of  his  fellow-townsmen  in  this 
wilderness  of  brick  and  mort.ar;  what 
miscalculations  are  made  even  by  states- 
men whose  business  in  life  is  to  under- 
stand their  fellows  as  to  to  the  real  cur- 
rents of  nation.al  sentiment  on  the  most 
important  matters ; how  hopelessly  dif- 
ferent are  the  estimates  formed  by  intelli- 
gent persons  as  to  the  religion,  the  moral- 
ity, the  cultivation  of  classes  with  whom 
they  are  in  daily  contact ; how  confident- 
ly one  man  will  decide,  say,  that  intoxica- 
tion is  visibly  increasing  and  another  that 
it  is  diminishing ; — we  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  nine- 
tenths  of  our  hasty  verdicts  about  nations. 
^\’e  couhl  easily  mention  writers  of  great 
ability  who  liave  studied  English  literature 
and  English  characteristics  for  years,  and 
yet  make  errors  in  every  page  paljtable 
to  the  most  ordinary  Englishmen.  Our 
judgment  of  our  neighbors  is  very  unlike- 
ly to  be  as  near  the  mark  as  (say)  M. 
T'aine’s  judgment  of  us.  And  yet  what 
Englishman  thinks  that  he  can  really 
learn  from  M.  Taine  ? We  think  our- 
selves entitled,  indeed,  to  form  opinions  by 
a very  expeditious  process.  Most  j>eople 
reason  by  particular  instances.  -An  Amer- 
ican ruffian  plots  the  destruction  of  a ship, 
or  a Frenchman  cuts  half-a-dozen  throats, 
and  we  assume  that  they  represent  typical 
instances  of  national  development.  An 
international  antipathy  means  a healthy 
instinct  combined  with  a logical  fallacy. 
The  instinct  flourishes  in  proportion  as  a 
nation  is  contented  and  happy.  It  is 
developed  when  the  sentiments  of  which 
all  the  bonds  of  society  are  ultimately 
composed  are  in  a thoroughly  healthy 
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state;  its  decay  would  mean  the  approach 
of  revolution  or  national  dissolution.  Its 
vigor  means  that  the  social  order  is 
moulded  upon  the  strongest  popular  con- 
victions. But  this  most  desirable  passion 
gives  strength  incidentally  to  a mass  of 
silly  prejudices.  It  encourages  us  to  hate 
or  despise  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  the  name  and  the  fact  that 
they  differ  from  ourselves.  We  should  be 
ashamed  in  any  matter  of  daily  life  to 
frame  any  opinion  upon  grounds  so  slight 
as  those  which  determine  our  judgment  of 
a foreign  nation.  Those  grounds  are 
vague  traditions,  trifling  observations  of 
the  e.vtemal  peculiarities  of  an  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion, or  hasty  surmises  of  incompetent 
judges  passed  through  a dozen  intermedi- 
ate stages.  But  when  a proposition  falls 
in  with  a vigorous  instinct,  it  acquires  a 
strength  utterly  disproportionate  to  its 
logical  value,  and  may  produce  serious 
mischief. 

Does  it  really  produce  such  mischief? 
Are  these  groundless  prejudices  really 
more  than  a harmless  amusement  ? The 
mutual  dislike  of  Americans  and  English- 
men has  been  lamented,  but  has  it  done 
much  harm  ? So  far  as  it  has  in  fact  en- 
venomed diplomatic  quarrels  it  has,  of 
course,  been  objectionable.  It  may  have 
made  tlie  preservation  of  peace  more  diffi- 
cult, or  produced  discreditable  diplomacy. 
Of  that  I can  here  say  nothing ; but  there 
is  an  allowance  or  two  to  be  made  before 
we  can  judge  rightly.  Nothing,  in  the 
first  place,  is  so  transitory  as  a sentiment 
of  this  kind.  Nations  behave  to  each 
other  like  a pair  of  fickle  lovers.  They 
kiss  one  day,  and  curse  the  next.  When 
the  'Northern  States  were  angry  with  us 
during  the  war,  some  of  their  papers  vow- 
«d  eternal  vengeance.  The  eternity  has 
not  lastetl  for  ten  years.  The  vows  were 
pretty  well  forgotten  before  the  ink  was 
dry;  and  the  same  writers  are  as  ready  to 
talk  the  regular  series  of  “ Anglo-Saxon" 
platitudes.  The  reason  is,  doubtless,  that 
toe  antipathy  lies  on  the  surface  of  men’s 
minds,  and,  owing  nothing  to  logic,  may 
disappear  without  logic.  Washington  told 
his  countrymen  very  sensibly  in  his  last 
message  that  the  national  policy  could 
not  be  determined  by  sentimental  con- 
salerations.  It  is  a cardinal  virtue  in  a 
nation  to  guide  itself  by  an  exclusive  re- 
gard to  its  own  interest  short  of  absolute 
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injury  to  others.  The  French  Govern- 
ment did  not  help  the  American  jratriots 
because  it  loved  them,  but  bcc.ause  it 
thought  that  it  could  strike  at  its  great 
rival  with  their  help.  Therefore  the 
French  had  no  real  claims  upon  American 
gratitude.  Sympathy  or  antipathy  be- 
tween two  races  does  not  bring  them  into 
alliance  or  collision,  but  is  caused  by  their 
collision  or  alliance.  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  hate  each  other  because  tlvey 
have  been  opposed  ; they  have  been  oj> 
posed  by  force  of  geograjvhy  and  by  tangi 
ble  religious  or  political  considerations. 
The  hatred  is  merely  the  heat  developed 
by  the  friction  of  two  neighboring  powers. 
^\'e  hated  the  French  as  long  as  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  fighting  tliem.  Since  we 
have  fortunately  been  at  peace  for  two 
generations,  the  hatred  has  died  out,  and 
the  desire  to  avenge  Waterloo,  which 
some  people  thought  so  dangerous,  has 
calmly  gone  to  sleep. 

Men  are  foolish  enough  and  wicked 
enough  in  all  conscience.  But,  foolish 
and  wicked  as  they  may  be,  they  are  not 
generally  so  bad  as  to  cut  each  other's 
throats  simply  because  they  dislike  each 
other.  Some  mistaken  view  of  very  solid 
interests  generally  brings  them  into  hos- 
tile contact,  and  then  the  liatred  devel- 
opes  itself,  and  may  sometimes  p.iss  it- 
self oflf  as  the  pretext.  But  the  more  we 
look  at  the  history  of  past  wars,  the  less 
force  we  shall  be  inclined  to  attribute  to 
this  superficial  feeling,  however  ugly  it 
may  look  and  however  awkward  may  be 
the  complications  which  it  sometimes  in- 
troduces. Desire  of  wealth  or  of  power, 
religious  or  political  propagandism  have 
caused  innumerable  wars,  but  when  has  a 
war  been  caused  by  antipathy  ? 

Doubtless,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
evil  is  a trilling  one.  A better  mutual 
understanding  would  be  an  important  step 
towards  many  good  things.  It  would 
facilitate  the  disappearance  of  the  count- 
less fallacies  arising  from  our  narrow 
views  of  national  greatness  and  our  in- 
clination to  believe  that  the  gain  of  one 
people  must  be  the  loss  of  another.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  desirable,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  bring  reason  to  bear  upon 
some  of  the  fallacies  involved.  AVhat,  for 
example,  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
the  faults  of  rival  people  ? Do  we  mean 
that  the  average  American,  or  a French- 
man, is  made  of  intrinsically  worse  ma- 
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terials  than  ourselves — that  he  belongs  to 
a distinctly  lower  type  of  the  race  ? 
Surely  not,  for  then  we  should  not  hate 
him  in  any  sense.  Nobody  despises  a 
child  because  it  cannot  talk,  or  a woman 
because  she  has  not  the  muscular  strength 
of  a man.  We  seldom  hate  a negro  ; and 
that  is  just  because  we  sincerely  hold  him 
to  belong  to  a lower  order  of  develop- 
ment. We  don’t  hate  a monkey  for  his 
want  of  a moral  sense.  Many  people 
have,  it  is  true,  a certain  prejudice  against 
the  monkeys,  just  in  so  far  as  they  seem 
to  be  caricatures  of  men.  We  can  par- 
don the  ill  behavior  of  a pig,  because  he 
clearly  belongs  to  a different  genus  from 
our  own ; but  we  are  more  or  less  offend- 
ed when  a beast  of  semi  human  appear- 
ance behaves  himself  after  a fashion  total- 
ly inconsistent  with  human  dignity.  That 
is,  our  antipathies  become  strong  just'in 
proportion  as  we  recognise  the  essential 
similarity  of  the  offender  to  ourselves. 
We  should  feel  the  absurdity  of  hating  an 
insect  because  it  had  si.\  legs ; but  we 
should  be  disgusted  by  a creature,  other- 
wise like  ourselves,  which  so  far  diverged 
from  the  common  style.  * 

Thus,  antipathy  is  avowedly  based  upon 
an  admission  of  similarity.  It  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  difference  between  our- 
selves and  its  object ; but  to  the  superficial 
difference,  combined  with  underlying  iden- 
tity. We  are  startletl  by  a kind  of  logical 
contradiction.  Different  conclusions  seem 
to  follow  from  the  same  premisses.  This 
man  is  just  like  me,  yet  he  acts  differently 
from  me.  That  is  the  very  cause  and 
justification  of  my  offence.  To  be  reason- 
able, then,  we  must  take  account  of  the 
implied  re.semblance  as  much  as  of  the 
observed  difference.  If  we  really  thought 
that  -Americans  had  an  inferior  nature  to 
our  own,  we  should  not  blame  them,  but 
nature ; or  rather,  we  should  regard  them 
as  an  odd  phenomenon,  not  as  a standing 
insult.  The  very  ground  of  our  dislike  is 
that  they  are  about  as  good  as  ourselves. 

The  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  other 
European  races  differ  from  our  own.  No- 
body will  dare  to  say  that  any  one  of 
these  races  is  intrinsically  inferior  to  its 
neighbors.  Each  has  its  own  special  apti- 
tudes and  deficiencies  : but  even  in  the 
height  of  national  vanity,  we  don’t  expli- 
citly hold  that  an  Englishman  differs  from 
a Frenchman  simply  as  a superior  from 
an  inferior.  Americans,  again,  are  de- 


scended— the  majority  within  a generation 
or  two — from  the  European  races.  Any 
differences  which  may  appear  must  there- 
fore be  due,  not  to  a radical  difference  of 
nature,  but  to  circumstances  of  climate, 
social  condition,  religious  persu.ision,  and 
so  on.  We  may  regard  the  whole  nation, 
therefore,  as  the  embodiment  of  a vast  and 
most  interesting  experiment.  We  may 
trace  back  their  characteristics  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  them  birth.  We 
have  planted  offshoots  from  our  own  stem 
in  a new  and  vast  territory  within  histori- 
cal times.  We  have  poured  out  these  en- 
ormous masses  of  population  of  our  own 
blood,  or  of  blood  closely  allied  to  ours. 
The  existing  order  of  the  United  States 
represents  the  effect  of  the  resulting  pro- 
cesses, carried  on  under  conditions  all  of 
which  are  tolerably  ascertainable.  There 
cannot  be  a mors  interesting  field  of  en- 
quiry ; and  the  philosophical  remarks  of 
such  a man  as  De  Tocquevillc,  for  exam 
pie,  are  of  the  highest  possible  interest 
Even  De  Tocqueville  made  many  blun- 
ders, as  a foreigner  svas  certain  to  do ; but 
his  conclusions,  though  they  may  apply 
as  much  to  France  as  to  America,  marked 
a distinct  stage  in  political  speculation, 
and  indicate  the  true  spirit  of  the  enquirer. 
He  began  by  admitting  that  -American 
flesh  and  blood  was  like  his  own.  Un- 
luckily, very  few  writers  have  shown  De 
Tocqueville's  impartiality  or  acuteness. 
They  have  tried  to  justify  their  prejudices, 
good  or  bad,  in-stead  of  trying  to  form 
their  judgments ; and  it  is  here  that 
Americans  have  some  ground  of  com- 
plaint. If  it  should  be  proved  that  this 
vast  operation  in  national  chemistry  has 
had  an  unfortunate  result,  we  might  be 
justified  in  disliking  the  race.  If,  forex- 
ample,  the  Americans  turned  out  to  be 
rogues,  the  plea  that  their  roguery  was  the 
result  of  natural  causes  would  not  be  valid 
against  our  antipathy.  I have  a strong 
prejudice  against  the  late  Mr.  Palmer, 
though  I may  hold  that  Palmer’s  wicked- 
ness was  caused  by  temptations  acting 
upon  hereditary  predispositions.  .Meta- 
physicians may  settle  the  free-will  question 
as  they  please ; however  they  settle  it, 
hatred  of  evil  propensities  will  be  as  nat- 
ural and  rightful  as  before.  If  we  sup- 
pose— purely  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
that  -Americans  are  greater  cheats  than 
Europeans,  I should  take  the  liberty  of 
disliking  Americans  in  consequence. 
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thougli  it  might  be  proved  by  the  most 
invincible  logic  that  their  knavery  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  democracy,  and 
that  again  of  their  social  condition,  and 
that  of  the  conditions  of  their  growth. 
Trace  back  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
as  far  as  you  please,  and  a knave  remains 
a knave,  and  ought  to  be  a hateful  person 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Scientific  ob- 
servation may  to  some  extent  unravel  the 
causes  of  moral  deformity,  and  thereby 
teach  us  very  useful  lessons,  but  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  diminish  our  disgust  at 
such  deformity. 

The  fact,  however,  that  American  vices, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  thus  traceable 
to  assignable  causes  suggest  some  cau- 
tions, though  it  would  not  justify  indif- 
ference. The  first  is  that  on  which  I have 
already  insisted — namely,  the  utter  futility 
of  999  judgments  out  of  1000.  To  say 
deliberately  that  the  moral  standard  of  a 
nation  is  distinctly  lower  or  higher  than 
that  of  its  neighbors,  requires  an  amount 
of  careful  observation  and  candid  reason- 
ing, which  hardly  anybody  can  give.  It 
is  said,  for  example,  that  American  politi- 
cians are  more  corrupt  than  our  own. 
U'hat  is  the  legitimate  inference,  suppos- 
ing the  fact  to  be  proved  ? One  man  is 
content  to  infer  that  Americans  generally 
have  a low  standard  of  honor.  Another 
explains  it  as  a general  incident  of  De- 
mocracy. A third  excuses  it  by  the  uni- 
versal excuse — which  indeed  asserts  an 
undeniable  fact — that  America  is  a new 
country.  A fourth  sets  it  down  to  the 
unprecedented  emigration  of  ignorant  for- 
eigners. A Roman  Catholic,  perhaps, 
traces  it  to  the  demoralising  influences  of 
Protestantism.  A Protestant  retorts  that 
it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  priests  upon 
an  ■ ignorant  population.  A profound 
philosopher  shows  his  ingenuity  by  con- 
necting it  somehow  with  the  influence  of 
climate.  A r.adical  thinks  that  it  is  p.art 
of  the  legacy  left  by  slavery.  A constitu- 
tion-monger considers  it  to  be  clearly  pro- 
duced by  the  absence  of  a system  for  re- 
presenting minorities.  A sound  English 
constitutionalist  remarks  upon  the  want  of 
a House  of  Lords.  An  educational  re- 
former thinks  that  the  school  system  is  de- 
fective. A believer  in  race  puts  it  down 
to  Celtic  or  Teutonic  tendencies.  .'V  lover 
of  the  past  says  it  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  luxury.  A “nihilist"  says  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  growth  of  centralization. 


An  historian  says  that  we  were  once 
equally  corrupt  in  England,  and  regards 
the  disease  as  a kind  of  measles  incident 
to  all  races  in  certain  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Each  of  these  and  a dozen  other 
causes  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  phenomenon.  I only  observe  that  to 
consider  any  one  of  them  fully  involves  a 
whole  series  of  complicated  observations, 
and  to  allow  to  each  its  due  share  would 
be  the  work  of  a philosophic  lifetime. 
The  connection,  for  example,  between  the 
standard  of  honor  accepted  in  private  life 
and  that  recognized  in  political  life  sug- 
gests inumerable  curious  questions,  upon 
which  volumes  might  be  written.  In  some 
cases,  the  morality  of  a nation  is  very 
high  in  jiarticular  directions — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  regard  to  domestic  virtues — 
whilst  it  is  very  low  in  regard  to  politics ; 
whilst  the  reverse  is  constantly  illustrated. 
One  nation,  like  one  man,  is  more  given 
to  drink  than  its  neighbors,  or  more  given 
to  one  particular  form  of  drinking,  and  at 
the  same  time  less  inclined  to  crimes  of 
violence  or  to  offences  against  ]iroperty. 
To  sum  up  all  the  lines  of  enquiry  which 
converge  upon  such  problems  is  a task  of 
the  utmost  nicety,  for  which,  perhaps,  no- 
body is  fully  competent  It  implies  a 
combination  of  the  imagination  which  can 
see  through  the  eyes  of  a strange  race, 
with  the  power  of  accumulating  knowledge 
which  can  swallow  whole  libraries  of  sta- 
tistics, and  the  power  of  reasoning  which 
can  digest  them. 

When,  therefore,  a hasty  traveller  brings 
out  his  pat  explanation,  ascribes  the  evil 
to  the  influence  which  he  happens  to  dis- 
like, and  then  ascribes  the  influence  to  a 
natural  defect  in  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  further,  infers  that  we  ought  to 
hate  them  instead  of  pitying,  he  is  guilty 
of  a whole  series  of  doubtful  assumptions. 
So  far  from  seeing  this,  he  probably  gives 
himself  the  airs  of  a philosopher,  and 
henceforward  takes  his  little  theory  for 
granted,  as  though  it  were  a proj)Osition 
in  Euclid.  The  true  moral  is  surely  dif- 
ferent. M'e  should  blame  any  vices  and 
praise  any  virtues  proved  to  exist  as  heart- 
ily as  if  they  were  our  own.  We  should 
sympathise  with  efforts  to  reform  and  de- 
nounce the  fallacies  by  which  errors  are 
defended.  On  all  such  matters  we  should 
speak  without  fear  or  favor.  We  are  on 
safe  ground,  and  may  treat  with  contempt 
any  resentment  that  we  may  excite.  Un- 
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luckily,  this  is  just  the  course  which  we 
generally  decline.  Either  we  make  a 
show  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  evils,  and 
are  despised  as  insincere  sycophants ; or 
we  proceed  to  make  h.asty  inferences  as  to 
causes  which  are  as  obscure  as  the  conse- 
quences are  palpable.  Bribery  and  cor- 
ruption are  abominable — that  is  an  unde- 
niable truth.  A or  B is  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption ; that  is  often  equally  clear,  and 
so  is  the  inference  that  A or  B ought  to 
be  punished.  It  is  another  and  quite  a dif- 
ferent thing  to  assume  that  the  forty  mil- 
lions of  men  represented  by  A or  B must 
all  share  his  faults,  and  are  therefore 
corrupt  by  nature  or  perverted  by  that 
particular  influence  on  which  we  hap- 
pen to  pitch  as  most  offensive  to  our 
own  tastes.  It  is  by  this  error  in  logic 
and  feeling  that  we  give  legitimate  ground 
for  complaint,  and  manage  to  oscillate 
dexterously  between  administering  un- 
worthy flattery  and  unprovable  imputa- 
tions. 

This  or  that,  we  may  most  properly  say, 
is  bad.  As  to  its  causes,  we  can  only 
form  some  general  conjectures,  entitled  to 
more  or  less  respect,  but  always  requiring 
to  be  carefully  tested  by  experience.  Most 
of  us  have  no  right  to  any  opinion  what- 
ever. Our  rash  conjectures  about  .Ameri- 
cans have  often  little  more  claims  to  re- 
spect than  a schoolboy’s  fancies  about  the 
ancient  Trojans.  They  are  founded  upon 
evidence,  so  far  as  they  have  any  connec- 
tion with  evidence  at  all,  which  is  ludi- 
crously insuflicient  to  justify  any  distinct 
conclusion,  favorable  or  the  reverse.  Con- 
versely, we  have  no  right  to  be  angry 
when  people  form  utterly  absurd  opinions 
about  ourselves.  They  do  not  really  hate 
us,  but  a figment  which  happens  to  be 
called  by  our  name.  Their  error  is  not  in 
judging  wrongly,  but  in  judging  at  ali; 
but  that  offence  is  so  universal  that  it  does 
not  deserve  to  be  condemned  severely. 
So  long  as  we  take  advantage  of  the  liberty 
common  to  all  men  of  forming  opinions 
without  knowledge  of  the  facts,  we  must 
not  be  angry  if  other  people  use  the  same 
privilege,  and  fall  into  similar  blunders. 

The  argument,  it  may  be  replied,  would 
justify  a mischievous  scepticism.  Are  we 
to  admit  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
about  national  character  ? Are  we  to 
assume  that  ail  nations,  or  all  civilised  na- 
tions, are  etjually  good  ? .And  are  we 
therefore  to  love  our  neighbors  as  well  as 


ourselves,  and  to  regard  patriotism  as  a 
vice  instead  of  a virtue  ? None  of  these 
terrible  conclusions  really  follow ; but 
some  things  follow  which  we  do  not  admit 
so  willingly  as  we  ought,  because  we  find 
it  hard  to  resign  pretensions  to  supernat- 
ural sagacity.  J udgments  can  be  formed 
about  national  ch.iracter,  and  certain  con- 
clusions established,  which  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  political  and  historical 
reasoning.  We  can  assign  with  great  con- 
fidence certain  distinctions  between  the 
great  varieties  of  the  human  race.  We 
can  define  with  some  accuracy  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  temperament  which  sepa- 
rate the  Teuton  from  the  Celt,  and  the 
Englishman  from  the  American.  But 
what  few  people  can  do  with  any  show  of 
reason,  and  probably  no  one  can  do  with 
any  approach  to  certainty,  is  to  effect  a 
sound  analysis  of  national  character,  to 
decide  upon  the  intensity  as  well  as  the 
general  tendency  of  the  various  constitu- 
ent impulses,  and  then  to  determine  the 
residtant  value  of  the  amazingly  complex 
forces  which  result  when  these  elements 
are  brought  together  to  form  the  whole 
which  we  call  a nation.  .A  few  acute 
critir.s  or  political  reasoners  can  say  pretty 
accurately  in  what  directions  French 
modes  of  thought  and  action  diverge  from 
English,  and  can  infer  which  is  best  on  a 
given  occasion.  Even  such  men  will  be 
the  first  to  confess  their  utter  inability  to 
say  which  type  is  on  the  whole  the  best 
But  as  the  overwhelming  nnajority  of  the 
race  are  utterly  incapable  of  taking  the 
first  steps  in  this  difficult  process ; as  their 
hasty  conclusions  .are  not  even  based  in- 
directly upon  rational  judgment,  but  reflect 
a number  of  utterly  irrational  prejudice 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  modesty  in 
expre^ing  their  opinions  is  distinctly  de- 
sirable. Nor,  again,  need  we  assume  that 
all  nations,  and  still  less  the  institutions  of 
all  nations,  are  equally  goo<l.  To  learn 
in  what  respects  and  why  one  is  better 
than  another  is  precisely  the  great  problem 
of  the  philosophical  observer.  M'e  should 
be  foolish  indeed  not  to  take  warning  by 
the  breakdown  of  some  constitutions  or 
be  encouraged  by  the-  success  of  others. 
A nati0n.1l  calamity  should  be  a warning 
to  others  besides  the  persons  directly  af- 
fected. The  objectionable  practice  in 
this  case  is  the  common  tendency  of  jump- 
ing at  the  conclusions  which  flatter  our 
preconceived  prejudices.  The  action 
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which  takes  place  is  so  complex  that  every 
party  has  some  e.xcuse  for  attributing  all 
the  evils  which  arise  to  its  own  pet  object 
of  detestation.  If  you  had  all  believed  in 
ray  creed,  we  exclaim,  this  would  not  have 
happened ; and  the  retort  is  easy — neither 
would  it  have  happened  if  wc  had  all  dis- 
believed. Both  remarks  may  be  right. 
When  two  parties  are  struggling,  many 
evils  happen  which  would  not  occur  if 
either  had  converted  its  antagonist ; but 
that  does  not  show  which  conversion  is 
desirable.  Nothing  is  exsier  than  to  de- 
^•ise  taunts  to  vex  your  opponents  from 
any  historical  incident  that  ever  happened. 
You  have  only  to  read  it  by  the  light  of 
your  own  theories.  The  true  reason  is 
that  the  extreme  intricacy  of  all  such  pro- 
blems makes  all  inferences  precarious. 
Whether  the  ultramontanes  or  the  unbe- 
lievers, the  absolutists  or  the  democrats, 
are  most  to  blame  is  a question  which  may 
be  ultimately  decided  by  experience,  but 
can  only  be  confused  by  these  hasty 
snatches  at  an  immediate  conclusion.  Tlie 
great  mass  may  be  content  with  observ- 
ing frequent  illustrations  of  the  great  truth 
that  moral  enormities  bring  round  their 
punishment  in  time.  The  old  maxims 
tiiat  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  op- 
pression an  evil  both  to  tyrant  and  slave, 
are  worth  hearing  afresh  because  inces- 
santly forgotten.  When,  not  content 
with  those  simple  truths,  we  try  to  pro- 
nounce specific  verdicts  upon  the  conduct 
of  people  of  whose  motives,  designs,  char- 
acters, and  difficulties  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  we  are" apt  to  make  disgraceful 
blunders  and  indirectly  to  flatter  our  own 
faults.  The  chief  use  of  these  national 
prejudices  is  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  re- 
jection that,  if  we  had  been  in  the  same 
position,  we  should  probably  have  done 
the  same  thing.  The  epithet  “ French  ” 
or  “ .American  ” is  easily  made  to  account 
for  everything,  and  flatters  us  into  the 
generally  erroneous  assumption  that  we 
are  not  as  those  Publicans. 

Is  not  this  to  preach  a futile  cosmopol- 
itanism ? We  are  proud  of  our  F-nglish 
descent,  and  we  won’t  admit  that  our  pride 
can  be  wrong,  for  it  is  that  pride  which 
has  made  us  do  things  to  be  proud  of. 
But  how  can  we  be  proud  if  we  don’t  hold 
that  we  are  better  than  our  neighbors  ? 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  final  difficulty 
which  perplexes  us,  and  yet  the  answer 
seems  to  be  very  simple.  .A  man,  for  ex- 


ample, may  respect  himself  without  hold- 
ing that  he  is  of  more  value  than  his 
neighbors.  He  may  take  an  honest  pride 
in  doing  his  duty  and  exerting  his  talents 
without  holding  that  he  ought  to  be  Prime 
Minister,  or  that  he  is  the  intellectual 
equal  of  Shakespeare  and  Newton.  Or, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  a man  may 
love  his  wife  and  children ; he  may  be 
ready  to  fight  for  them  to  the  death,  to 
work  himself  to  the  bone,  to  prefer  their 
society  to  that  of  the  best  people  in  the 
land,  and  may  yet  be  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
average  standard.  Undoubtedly  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  keep  our  affections  from  prejudi- 
cing our  reason  ; to  judge  things  by  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  yet  to  value  them  in 
practite  by  their  importance  to  our- 
selves ; and,  in  short,  to  refrain  from  de- 
claring our  own  favorite  geese  to  be  swans. 
But  that  is  just  one  of  the  lessons  which 
we  all  have  to  learn  in  our  private  rela- 
tions, on  peril  of  bitter  disappointment  to 
ourselves  and  serious  injury  to  those  we 
love.  A man  who  is  caijable  of  learning 
by  experience  finds  out  that  the  face  of 
one  whom  he  loves  need  not  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  in  order  to  be  the 
most  delightful  to  his  eyes ; and  that  he 
may  admit  that  the  maternal  instinct 
which  proportions  affection  to  the  weak- 
ness of  its  object  instead  of  to  its  abstract 
merit  is  so  far  from  being  irrational  that  it 
represents  the  great  condition  of  domestic 
happiness.  The  paradox  of  patriotism  is 
precisely  the  same.  A man  may  hold  that 
F'renchmen  or  Americans  are  every  whit 
as  good  as  Englishmen  in  all  essentials ; 
that  virtue  and  wisdom  are  fortunately  not 
confined  by  the  four  seas  or  the  horizon 
visible  from  his  parish  steeple ; and  he 
may  yet  be  as  ready  as  his  neighbors  to 
die  for  his  countrj',  to  do  his  best  to  carry 
the  English  flag  to  the  North  Pole  or 
Timbuctoo,  or  to  give  his  whole  strength 
to  remedy  the  many  evils  which  threaten 
our  social  welfare.  In  this  sense,  indeed, 
the  worse  his  country  may  be,  the  greater 
its  demands  upon  him  ; and  the  more  con- 
vinced he  is  that  it  is  behind  its  neighbors, 
the  greater  should  be  his  efforts  to  bring  it 
up  to  their  level. 

The  w’hole  difficulty,  in  fact,  lies  in  this 
persistent  assumption  that  because  I love 
a country  or  a person  I must  logically 
hold  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  countries  or 
persons.  That  is  the  temptation,  not  the 
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legitimate  inference.  My  country  is  or 
ought  to  be  dear  to  me,  because  I am  tied 
down  to  it  by  a thousand  bonds  of  birth, 
connection,  and  tradition ; because  it  is 
that  part  of  the  world  in  which  I can  la- 
bor to  most  purpose;  because  my  affec- 
tions are  governed  by  all  kinds  of  associa- 
tions which  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  my  intellectual  estimate  of  its  value. 
But  this  is  just  what  people  in  general  re- 
fuse to  see.  They  insist  upon  my  drawing 
an  illogical  inference.  If  I am  forced  to 
admit  by  evidence  that  another  race  is  in 
any  respect  better  than  my  own,  they  de- 
clare that  I am  unpatriotic.  They  do  not 
condescend  to  enquire  whether  ray  recog- 
nition of  that  fault  le.ids  me  to  love  my 
country  less.  That  is  taken  for  granted  ; 
and  therefore  the  test  of  patriotism  is  taken 
to  be  my  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  certain 
conclusions  about  matters  of  which,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  I 
am  an  utterly  incompetent  judge.  It  is 
sought  to  make  patriotism  rational  by  in- 
sisting that  my  emotions  shall  have  a logi- 
cal basis  which  m.iy  or  may  not  exist. 
The  only  result  is  that  I make  a factitious 
basis  by  inventing  the  proposition  which 
gratifies  my  vicarious  vanity,  and  then  as- 
suming that  it  is  the  cause  instead  of  the 
eft’ect  of  the  v.anity. 

I must,  for  my  part,  decline  to  stake  my 
patriotism  upon  any  such  test  whatever. 
Something  may  prove  to-morrow  morning 
that  another  nation  is  better  than  mine, 
and  then  I must  either  believe  a lie  or 
cease  to  be  patriotic.  I claim  the  right, 
on  the  contrary,  of  expressing  such  opin- 
ions as  I can  form,  with  absolute  freedom, 
.and  without  admitting  any  inference  as  to 
ray  sentiment.  1 believe  that  Englishmen 
are  in  many  and  important  respects  at  the 
rear  instead  of  being  in  the  van  of  civilised 
races.  As  a mere  matter  of  taste  I gen- 
erally prefer  the  society  of  intelligent 
.\mericans,  because  they  are  not  hide- 
bound by  British  prejudice.  I never  go 
to  Paris  or  travel  in  Germany  or  Italy 
without  being  impressed  by  the  great  su- 
periority of  foreigners  in  many  respects. 


intellectually,  artistically,  and  socially. 
But,  for  all  that,  I may  be  just  as  patriotic 
as  the  Briton  who  makes  his  first  trip  to 
the  Continent  when  he  is  already  soaked 
to  the  core  with  native  prejudices,  and 
swears  that  all  foreigners  are  filthy  barbar- 
ians because  he  does  not  find  soap  by  his 
basin  in  the  first  hotel.  Why  not  ? A 
man  may  love  his  children  better  than  all 
the  world,  and  yet  know  that  they  are 
short,  ugly,  stupid,  and  far  from  being 
models  of  all  the  Christian  virtues. 

And,  therefore,  I shall  be  perfectly 
happy  on  the  next  4th  of  July.  I shall 
admit  most  cheerfully  that  we  made  a 
dreadful  mess  of  things  a century  ago,  and 
that  we  shall  probably  make  other  messes 
for  centuries  to  come.  I shall  admit  that 
the  United  States  have  a larger  territory 
than  the  British  islands;  that  they  have 
more  coal  and  iron,  and  bigger  rivers, 
mountains  and  prairies  ; nay,  I would  ad- 
mit, if  it  were  proved,  that  their  system  of 
government  is  in  some  ways  better  than 
ours,  that  they  have  better  schools,  less 
intoxication,  and  a greater  diffusion  of 
general  intelligence.  On  all  these  points, 
and  many  others,  I am  perfectly  open  to 
conviction.  Only  I shall  look  with  ex- 
treme suspicion  upon  any  attempts  to  sura 
uj)  the  merits  of  their  national  character, 
and  proclaim,  as  examiners  do  after  a 
competition,  that  England  deserves  only 
ninety-nine  marks  whilst  .\metica  has 
earned  one  hundred,  or  vice  rend.  I have 
a strong  conviction  that  in  such  matters 
our  confidence  generally  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  our  ignorance;  and  that  the 
chief  result  of  expressing  it  is  to  set  up  an 
irritation  mischievous  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  luckily  it  tloes  not  go  so  far  as  we 
think.  And  meanwhile  I shall  be  quite 
content  to  be  in  ignorance  about  most  of 
these  problems,  which  nobody  has  yet 
solved,  and  shall,  with  Johnson  and  Siv- 
age,  “ stick  by  my  country  " so  long  as  it 
does  not  insist  upon  my  telling  lies  or 
doing  dirty  actions  on  its  behalf. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 


A LADY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  HERZEGOVINIAN  INSURGENTS. 

RAGUSA.  Dalmatian  coast,  and  in  an  .•Vustrian 

town.  The  old  Loggia,  the  Market-place, 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  when  walking  the  Fountain,  all  recall  various  Italian 
down  the  Corso  of  Ragusa,  that  one  is  on  cities  one  has  seen. 
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Its  position  on  the  Adriatic,  surrounded 
by  olive-clad  hills,  suggests  Atnalfi ; its 
terraces  of  red-roofed  houses  are  like  Pis- 
toja;  while  the  architectural  features  of 
the  principal  buildings  betray  the  influence 
of  Venice.  But,  like  her  sisters  across  the 
Adriatic,  Ragusa  is  only  the  shadow  of 
her  former  self.  Looking  at  her  deserted 
palaces  and  grass-grown  streets,  one  can 
hardly  persuade  oneself  that  her  merchant- 
men once  carried  “ Argosies”  to  the  far- 
thest parts  of  the  civilised  world,  and  that 
her  citizens  were  (next  to  the  Venetians) 
the  most  arrogant  race  in  Europe. 

The  hereditary  aristocracy  still  retain 
exaggerated  ideas  of  their  rank ; but  their 
means  are  extremely  small,  and  by  inter- 
marr)’ing  among  themselves  they  have  de- 
generated mentally  and  physically. 

Ragusa,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
thoroughly  understood  the  advantages  to 
be  reaped  by  maintaining  communication 
with  the  inland  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina, and  Servia,  and  thereby  de- 
veloped her  commerce,  and  infused  new 
Slav  blood  into  her  population.  Now, 
however,  Austria  possesses  only  the  nar- 
row seaboard,  and  does  not  attempt  any 
intercourse  with  the  interior,  so  that  Dal- 
matia is,  as  the  Slavs  themselves  say, 
“ Like  a face  without  a head."  Bravely 
did  Ragusa  withstand  the  incursions  of 
Venetian,  Turk,  and  Slav;  asserting  her 
independence  until  Nature  itself  conspired 
against  her,  and  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  1667  absolutely  destroyed  her  pre-emi- 
nence and  power.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that,  in  spite  of  this  catastrophe,  the  in- 
habitants should  have  rebuilt  their  houses 
on  the  very  site  of  the  disaster,  instead  of 
moving  a mile  away  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Gravosa,  which  is  now  the  princi- 
pal port. 

The  Duomo,  Custom-house,  and  Palaz- 
zo, are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  city; 
and  truly  one  can  say  that  Ragusa  has 
gone  to  sleep.  Her  lethargy  is  disturbed 
just  now,  however,  by  the  fighting  which 
is  carrieti  on  so  close  to  her,  and  by  the 
extra  call  made  on  her  resources  by  the 
refugees  and  wounded  combatants,  who 
seek  shelter  across  the  frontier.  The  .Aus- 
trian Government  has  given  them  the 
“ Lazzaretto”  to  herd  in,  and  nothing 
could  be  imagined  sadder  than  the  specta- 
cle the  place  presents.  Creatures  scarcely 
human  in  aspect  crawd  about  on  the  bar- 
ren, rocky  ground,  in  front  of  the  long,  low 


building.  They  are  half-clothed,  an<l 
scarcely  bear  the  semblance  of  humanity, 
wretched-looking  women,  crouching  down, 
mending  the  only  rags  they  have  to  cover 
them,  whilst  little  naked  children  appeal 
vainly  to  them  for  food.  Old  men,  dazed 
and  stunned  by  misery,  look  on  listlessly, 
as  if  indifferent  to  what  fate  holds  in  store 
for  them.  Six  thousand  Herzegovinian 
refugees  are  here  now.  The  Government 
has  done  its  best  to  help  them,  but  the 
emergency  is  greater  than  its  powers.  .An 
allowance  of  ten  farthings  a day  has  been 
made  per  head,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
strain  put  upon  the  resources  of  the  town, 
the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  has 
doubled;  and  how,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  ten  farthings  suffice  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  ? 

Not  only  are  there  the  refugees  to  think 
of,  but  whenever  an  engagement  occurs 
between  Ragusa  and  Trebinje,  and  the 
wounded  have  to  be  brought  here  (it  may 
be  in  considerable  numbers),  they  must  be 
accommodated  and  nursed  somehow.  In 
sooth,  Ragusa  has  enough  to  occupy  her, 
am(  to  stir  her  to  the  t’ery  heart.  One  of 
the  best  apartments  has  been  taken  and 
fitterl  up  as  a temporary  hospital,  and  one 
would  have  thought  it  a haven  of  refuge 
for  these  poor  creatures  after  their  priva- 
tions on  the  hills.  But  as  well  ask  a caged 
eagle  to  be  happy,  as  one  of  these  wild 
Herzegovinians  to  submit  to  the  tedium 
and  restraint  of  a sick  room.  .As  soon  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  move,  they  in- 
variably beg  kind  Baroness  Lichtenberg  to 
allow  them  to  go  back  to  their  homes  at 
Cattaro  and  elsewhere ; they  will  listen  to 
no  persuasion,  and  many  must  perish  on 
the  road.  Next  to  this  are  some  of  the 
dens  where  the  sick  among  the  poorer 
classes  are  housed.  These  consist  of  one 
dark,  dank  room  without  a window,  where, 
on  the  stone  floor,  we  saw  huddled  up  in 
their  brown  blankets  the  forms  of  the 
wretched  invalids.  We  then  scrambled 
up,  through  groups  of  women  and  girls, 
who  came  to  gaze  on  us  as  a sort  of  curi- 
osity, to  the  main  building.  What  we  saw 
there  would  tax  a far  more  eloquent  pen 
than  mine  to  describe.  I should  think  there 
were  about  a hundred  and  fifty  people, 
living,  eating,  sleeping,  and  dying,  side  by 
side.  The  atmosphere  w.as  so  thick  and 
close  that  we  had  to  stand  for  several 
minutes  before  we  could  cither  see  or 
breathe,  and  then  by  degrees  weird  and 
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ghastly  figures  became  visible ; the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  women,  who  rushed 
towards  us,  gesticulating,  and  pointing  to 
holes  in  the  roof  that  let  in  the  rain,  and 
at  tlie  hard  floor  they  had  to  lie  on,  with- 
out any  bedding  or  covering. 

Harrowing  were  the  sights  of  suffering 
that  greeted  us  on  every  side.  Here  lay 
a poor  old  man  of  eighty,  stone  blind,  with 
hardly  a stitch  to  cover  him,  moaning 
piteously ; whilst  close  to  him,  in  a wood- 
en cradle  lent  by  some  sympathising 
mother  in  the  district,  lay  newly-arrived 
twins,  launched  into  this  world  of  sorrow 
and  struggle,  but  as  yet  conscious  only  of 
the  p.ings  of  hunger  ; whilst  over  them 
hung  their  mother,  who  told  us  piteously 
that  ten  farthings  a day  were  all  she  could 
muster  for  herself  and  the  two  helpless  be- 
ings with  whom  Nature  had  seen  fit  to 
bless  her.  We  thought  of  the  lines  of 
Shakespeare : — 

•A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had, 

My  dear.  No  fire  ! No  light ! 

The  unfriendly  elements 

Forget  thee  utterly. 

Heart-sick  and  weary,  we  struggled  through 
them  into  the  blessed  sunshine. 

The  feast  of  St.  Hlasrus  (the  patron  saint 
of  the  town)  is  a great  day  at  Ragusa,  and 
the  spring  sun  lit  up  a brilliant  scene;  all 
the  windows  were  hung  with  tapestry  and 
the  doors  dressed  with  banners.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  holiday-makers, 
early  as  it  was,  and  all  were  bound  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  gates  of  the  town, 
where  the  “Communi”  of  the  different 
villages  around  salute  before  entering.  It 
was  indeed  a picturesque  sight  that  greet- 
ed us,  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  draw- 
bridge. ^Ve  were  not  a moment  too 
soon,  for  the  procession  of  villagers  was 
winding  down  the  hill  in  the  distance,  each 
municipality  carrying  the  banner  of  the 
district.  The  Austrian  band  led  the  way, 
and  as  soon  as  the  gate  was  reached,  the 
standard-bearer  of  each  village  knelt  down 
on  one  knee,  and  twisting  his  pennon 
round  his  head,  he  saluted  the  town, 
amidst  the  firing  of  blunderbusses  and  the 
rolling  of  drums. 

The  peasants’  dresses  were  one  mass  of 
gold  embroidery  from  cap  to  gaiters. 
Alany  of  them  had,  I daresay,  descended 
from  father  to  son  for  hundreds  of  years. 
They  cannot  be  purchased  now-a-days  for 
less  than  eighty  or  ninety  guineas,  and  it 


is  therefore  not  wonderful  if  they  repre- 
sent all  the  savings  made  by  their  owners. 

After  they  had  shaken  hands  with  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  they  proceedetl  down 
the  principal  street  to  the  square,  opposite 
the  Cathetlral,  where  they  again  saluted, 
and  then  depositing  their  banners  in  the 
church  of  St.  Hlasrus,  they  trooped  out  to 
have  a regular  day’s  enjoyment. 

There  was  to  be  seen  the  most  singular 
and  striking  mixture  of  costumes — Bren- 
esi,  Canalesi,  and  Ragusan — some  of  the 
women  wearing  the  becoming  white  caps 
of  the  country ; whilst  others  had  simply 
the  home-embroidered  muslin  handker- 
chiefs common  to  all  the  female  popula- 
tion of  the  Dalmatian  and  Albanian  coast. 
The  girls  had  tight-fitting  serge  Ixxlices, 
and  their  hair  was  plaited  and  decorated 
with  gold  coins.  To  see  them  laughing 
and  talking  together,  made  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  danger,  sadness,  and  privation 
were  so  near  at  hand. 

Even  the  poor  refugees  seemed  deter- 
mined to  cast  their  troubles  away  from 
them  for  to-day ; and  although  one  saw  a 
tear  let  fall,  and  a bitter  sob  escape  now 
and  then,  as  some  poor  mother  hears  the 
news  of  a son  wounded,  or  a wife  of  her 
husband  being  called  to  join  the  fighting, 
joy  on  the  whole  wins  the  day. 

Here  and  there  were  men  with  earnest, 
careworn  faces,  whose  dress  and  appear- 
ance showed  they  had  come  from  the 
scene  of  war.  They  generally  stood  in 
groups,  discussing  the  last  news,  it  was 
curious  to  see  these  same  rough  warriors 
kneeling  down  with  the  greatest  fervor 
to  kiss  tile  relics  of  St.  Blasru.s,  which,  en- 
shrined in  silver  cases,  were  carried  rounil 
the  town.  IVe  were  told  that  these  con- 
sist of  two  left  arms.  The  anatomical 
knowledge  of  these  poor  creatures,  how- 
ever, is  not  great,  and  they  did  not  appear 
to  question  for  an  instant  the  genuineness 
of  what  was  offered  to  their  adoration. 
After  this  operation  had  been  gone 
through,  there  was  a lull  in  the  proceed- 
ings, as  the  inner  man  must  be  refreshed 
in  order  to  be  able  to  go  through  the 
business  of  the  day. 

•After  luncheon  came  the  “ Tombola.” 

The  .Austrian  Government  have  given 
three  prizes,  and  these  childlike  people 
have  entirely  forgotten  everything  relating 
to  St.  Hlasrus  in  their  excitement  about 
the  lottery.  The  square  was  a mass  of 
anxious  eager  faces,  and  instead  of  mur- 
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mured  prayers  and  benedictions,  nothing 
was  audible  but  groans, hisses,  and  shrieks. 

,\t  last  the  winners  of  the  principal  prize 
(20/.)  were  declared  (for  it  was  a “tie” 
between  the  letter-carrier  of  the  camp  of 
Peko,  the  insurgent  chief,  and  an  Austrian 
soldier).  As  they  stood  together,  they 
might  be  taken  as  types  of  the  two  powers 
that  are  striving  for  empire  in  the  land — 
one,  free,  easy  in  all  his  movements,  a 
thoroughly  uncivilised  Slav ; the  other, 
mechanical,  with  everything  that  drill  can 
do  for  him.  .Vfter  the  lottery  was  over, 
the  peasants  again  went  to  fetch  their 
flags,  and,  proceeding  down  the  main 
street,  repeated  the  salutation  of  the 
morning  with  even  more  vigor  and  im- 
petuosity, owing  greatly,  we  imagine,  to  a 
certain  amount  of  stimulant  imbibed  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  festivities  were  not  over 
yet,  however.  There  was  to  be  a grand 
national  dance  in  the  theatre,  where  we 
had  taken  a box. 

\s  we  arrived  at  8 o’clock,  it  was  just 
beginning.  Upon  the  stage  sat  two 
musicians,  each  armed  with  a one-stringed 
violin,  from  which  they  managed  to  e.v- 
tract  a most  wonderful  amounir  of  sound, 
aided  enormously  by  their  feet;  sometimes 
indeed,  when  their  hands,  utterly  wearied, 
refused  to  play  any  longer,  they  kept  the 
dancers  going  by  stamping  energetic.ally. 
They  certainly  were  the  most  untiring 
votaries  of  T'erpsichore  I have  ever  seen. 
Round  and  round  they  went,  like  Der- 
vishes, clapping  their  hands  and  shouting, 
sometimes  seizing  one  another  round  the 
waist,  at  others  round  the  neck.  It  made 
one  perfectly  dizzy  to  look  at  them,  and 
an  hour  of  the  heat  and  noise  was  enough. 
-\s  we  came  out,  we  saw  the  poor  refugees 
clustered  rounti  the  doorway,  for  tliey 
could  not  afford  the  entrance  to  the 
theatre  on  ten  soldi  a day,  and  so  had  to 
be  content  with  looking  on  from  the  out- 
side. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed ways  and  manners  of  their  Italian  ances- 
tors surviving  amongst  the  Ragusans.  It 
IS  still  the  habit  for  all  the  politicians  and 
principal  men  to  meet,  cither  at  the 
banker's,  barber’s,  or  chemist’s,  to  discuss 
the  political  news  of  the  day.  It  was  at 
firet  strange  to  hear  a magistrate,  or  dig- 
nitary of  the  law,  talk  u[)on  the  most 
solemn  subjects  while  undergoing  the  oper- 
ation of  shaving ; but  we  soon  conquered 
this  feeling,  and  made  a point  of  turning 


into  the  svorthy  barber’s  every  morning  to 
hear  the  last  news  from  the  seat  of  war. 

From  there  we  usually  event  to  the 
banker's  on  the  market-place,  where,  very 
often,  we  met  some  of  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
who  came  in  to  buy  footl  and  get  money. 
Sometimes  all  business  was  forgotten  in  the 
excitement  of  listening  to  an  account  of 
the  battle  just  fought.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  situation, 
and  very  often  the  necessity  of  such  sub- 
lunary matters  as  getting  change  for  our 
circular  notes  was  ignored  whilst  we  sat 
listening  to  the  excited  Uabel  of  tongues. 

There  are  many  pretty  expeditions  to 
be  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ragusa. 
The  first  in  interest  is  to  the  island  of  I. a 
Croma,  formerly  the  home  of  the  ill-fated 
Emperor  Maximilian  and  his  wife,  which 
lies  about  half  a mile  from  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  Originally  it  belonged  to  a 
monastery  founded  by  our  King,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  who,  being  overtaken  by 
stonns  in  the  .Adriatic  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Holy  Land,  took  refuge  in  the 
island  of  La  Croma,  and  built  this  monas- 
tery and  likewise  the  cathedral  in  the 
town.  The  monks  were  gradually  scat- 
tered, and  the  place  eventually  bought  by 
Maximilian,  who,  by  utilising  the  old 
cloister,  and  building  a new  wing,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a most  comfortable 
country-house.  It  was  very  sad  to  wander 
through  the  rooms  once  tenanted  by  him 
and  the  Empress  Charlotte. 

The  whole  island  and  house  have  just 
been  purchased  by  a gentleman  from 
Trieste  for  the  sm.all  sum  of  4,000/.  He 
has  left  everything  exactly  as  it  was  w'hen 
Maximilian  occupied  it.  There  was  the 
blotting-book  on  the  table  in  the  study, 
with  the  ink  dry  in  the  bottle;  whilst 
above,  on  the  wall,  hung  a large  map  of 
Mexico.  Often,  I daresay,  did  he  study 
it,  little  dreaming  of  the  sad  fate  that 
awaited  him  and  his  wife  amongst  the 
treacherous  inhabitants  of  that  Western 
land.  The  grounds  are  very  prettily  laid 
out,  and  one  can  hardly  understand  his 
preferring  the  uncertainties  of  an  imperial 
crown  to  the  peace  and  tiuiet  of  this  love- 
ly spot. 

Another  object  well  repaying  a visit  are 
the  mills  at  Ombla.  Our  ro.ad  towards 
Gravosa  (the  bay  that  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Ombla)  lay  through  a country 
bright  with  almond  and  orange  trees  in 
full  blossom.  One  crop,  of  which  we  saw 
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many  fields,  excited  our  particular  curios- 
ity. It  consisted  of  a yellow  flower,  creep- 
ing thickly  and  closely  over  the  ground  ; 
and  we  were  told  that  this  constituted  the 
principal  article  of  commence  of  Ragusa, 
and  was  the  far-famed  “ Persian  Insect- 
destroying  Powder”  (the  botanical  name 
we  were  never  able  to  ascertain),  which 
we  in  England  imagine  comes  from  the 
East,  but  which  in  reality  is  principally 
grown  on  the  shores  of  Dalmatia.  It  can 
be  purchased  at  wholesale  prices,  and  re- 
quires to  be  used  in  wholesale  quantities 
if  you  travel  in  the  interior.  A boat  was 
waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and 
we  were  soon  enjoying  the  indolent  pleas- 
ure of  being  rowed  along  through  the 
loveliest  scenery.  The  green  and  fertile 
banks  sloped  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
whilst  behind  frowned  the  stony  hills  of 
Herzegovina  at  each  new  turn  of  the 
river;  disclosing  a pretty  glen,  with  its 
fishing  village,  surmounted  either  by  a 
convent  or  a palace.  The  country  about 
here  used  to  be  a favorite  summer  re- 
sort of  the  rich  Ragusan  nobles,  as  the 
many  deserted  villas  that  line  the  river’s 
bank  amply  prove ; one  in  particular  we 
noticed  whose  marble  stairs  were  over- 
grown with  moss,  and  its  “ Loggia” 
covered  with  frescoes,  entirely  uninhabit- 
ed ; it  made  one  painfully  realize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  former  prosperity  of 
the  town  and  its  present  sunk  condition. 

What  a ])lace  the  banks  of  the  Ombla 
would  be  for  an  artist ! Every  house  al- 
most has  its  Byzantine  window  or  carved 
doorway,  making  delicious  little  bits  of 
picturc*sque  background.  As  we  rowed 
along,  one  of  our  party,  whilst  looking  up 
at  the  dark  blue  sky  overhead,  descried  a 
numbar  of  vultures  wheeling  and  turning 
about.  We  could  not  understand  it  at 
first,  until  our  boatman  said,  “ Oh  yes, 
they  are  w'aiting  to  see  what  prey  they  can 
ihck  up  on  the  site  of  the  battle-field  of 
the  day  before  yesterday.”  This  rudely 
recalled  us  to  the  tragic  events  that  were 
being  enacted  in  our  neighborhood,  but 
which  the  beauty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
scene  had  made  us  forget  for  a time. 
After  two  hours’  row,  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  old  mills,  the  bourne  of  our  journey. 
The  Ombla,  like  all  the  other  rivers  on 
this  coast,  gushes  clear  and  bright  out  of 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  same  impetu- 
osity and  volume  that  it  displays  during 
the  remainder  of  its  course.  The  mills  are 


built  over  its  source,  where  it  first  breaks 
over  the  rocks,  and  a picturesque  and  fern- 
grown  place  it  is,  not  rendered  less  so  by 
its  groups  of  Herzegovinian  inhabitants. 
For  here  we  are  just  over  the  border  and 
in  the  insurgent  country.  All  around,  the 
heights  are  covered  with  goats  and  herds 
of  sheep,  tended  by  poor  refugee  women, 
who  have  driven  them  hither  to  save  them 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  Turk. 

On  our  way  home  we  were  met  by  the 
Russian  Consul-General,  Mr.  Jonine,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  wire-puller  of  all  the  dip- 
lomatic intrigues  carried  on  by  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  these  provinces.  His 
position  can  Certainly  be  no  sinecure  just 
now,  as  his  wearied  and  overworked  looks 
prove.  His  employers  are  said  to  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  capabilities. 
Canosa  is  also  well  worth  seeing,  and  the 
eight-mile  drive  to  it  lies  through  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  on  the  Dalm.atian  lit- 
toral ; the  road  winding  along  the  face  of 
the  cliflf  that  overhangs  the  Adriatic,  which 
at  this  point  is  studded  with  islands.  The 
principal  sight  at  the  village  itself  consists 
of  two  plane  trees,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  not  less  than  300  years 
old. 

It  was  festa  day  when  we  were  there, 
and  the  girls  in  their  white  aprons  and 
bright-colored  dresses  formed  a charming 
picture.  The  priest  of  the  village  is  a 
well-known  poet,  and  many  is  the  war- 
like ode  with  which  he  has  stirred  up  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  playing 
“ bowls”  as  we  came  up,  his  priestly  cloak 
over  his  arm,  but  as  much  excited  as  any 
of  his  parishioners.  W’hen  the  game  was 
over,  he  came  and  sat  down,  ^and  held 
forth  before  us  all.  He  by  no  means  pro- 
fessed to  carry  out  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  peace  and  forgiveness,  and  wherever 
the  Turks  were  concerned,  was  uncom- 
promising in  his  hatred.  “ Fancy,”  he 
said,  “ the  Archbishop  having  told  one  of 
my  brother  priests  that  it  was  not  his  duty 
to  face  the  Turk,  but  that  he  ought  to 
retire  and  leave  fighting  to  soldiers ! He 
came  and  asked  me  about  it,  and  I very 
soon  sent  him  back  to  defend  his  country 
and  his  faith.”  We  thought,  as  we  listen- 
ed to  him,  surrounded  by  his  flock,  of  the 
description  in  “ Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
of  the  “ Edle  Verstandiger  Pfarrherr,”  who 
knew  life  and  the  needs  of  his  audience. 
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CATTARO  AND  MONTENEGRO. 

Cattaro  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
of  Montenegro.  It  is  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  narrow  estuary  called  the  Bocche- 
di-Cattaro.  These  Bocche  are  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  about  halfa-mile  broad, 
and  look  more  like  a great  river  winding 
between  mountains  to  the  sea  than  an  arm 
of  the  .Adriatic.  The  scenery  is  striking  in 
the  extreme,  reminding  one  often,  in  its 
sternness  and  ruggedness,  of  a Scotch  loch. 
The  hills  rise,  black  and  threatening,  on 
either  side,  clothed  half-way  up  with  oak 
and  pine  woods,  while  the  summit  is  gen- 
erally bare  and  stony.  It  is  proverbially 
the  worst  place  on  this  treacherous  coast 
for  sudden  storms,  and  the  “ Bora”  comes 
swooping  down  through  the  clefts  of  the 
hills  with  extraordinary  force.  One  mo- 
ment may  be  clear  and  bright  as  an  Au- 
gust day,  and  the  next  black  as  night : 
your  pilot  will  point  you  out  a little  fleecy 
cloud  lying  on  the  hill  side,  and  will  say, 
“Tliat  means  a Bora,”  and  before  you 
have  time  to  shorten  sail  a tempest  is 
blowing,  accompanied  by  sheets  of  rain. 

We  were  delayed  here  five  days  by 
heavy  rains,  which  turned  the  Scala  into  a 
running  river,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
think  of  starting  on  our  way  to  Cetigne. 

On  Thursday,  the  loth  of  February,  the 
wind  changed,  and  although  bitterly  cold, 
brought  a cloudless  sky  and  clear  atmos- 
phere. Our  little  horses  were  ordered,  there- 
fore, and  awaited  us  on  the  quay  at  half-past 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  trotted 
aaoss  the  old  bridge,  through  the  market- 
place, and  began  the  toilsome  ascent. 
The  path  went  zigzag  up  the  mountain 
side;  sometimes  it  seemed  almost  sheer 
over  a precipice,  making  one  dizzy  as  one 
looked  down  at  the  town  of  Cattaro  far 
beneath. 

Clear  and  piercing  did  the  sound  of 
the  church  bells  come  up  through  the 
frosty  air,  and  the  voices  of  the  moun- 
taineers talking  to  one  another  far  above 
were  as  audible  as  though  they  had  been 
close  to  us.  They  were  trooping  down 
to  sell  their  potatoes,  eggs,  and  milk,  to 
ihe  people  of  the  Bocche,  and  to  carry 
back  in  exchange  stuffs  anci  other  simple 
luxuries  the  town  aflbrds. 

The  sight  of  poor  women  staggering 
along  under  heavy  burdens,  whilst  the 
men  walked  beside  them  perfectly  unen- 


cumbered, struck  us  painfully ; but  we 
accepted  it,  after  a time,  with  the  same 
resignation  as  the  women  themselves,  and 
learned  to  look  on  the  Montenegrin  war- 
rior as  a fancy  article,  that  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  do  anything  save  fight  in 
time  of  war  and  saunter  about  in  his 
splendor  in  time  of  peace. 

The  girls  have  a certain  amount  of 
beauty,  but  it  soon  fades,  for  they  are 
married  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  then 
enter  upon  a life  of  wretched  drudgery. 
The  wife  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  are  the  only  women 
who  can  read  and  write,  and  they,  even, 
have  to  wait  at  table  and  do  all  the  house- 
hold cooking.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
therefore,  that  their  education  is  not  ad- 
vanced enough  to  have  induced  them  to 
fight  for  Women’s  Rights. 

At  about  9 o’clock  we  got  on  a level 
with  the  old  V’enetian  fortress,  that  pro- 
tects the  wall  on  the  side  of  Montenegro. 
At  its  foot  lies  a little  cluster  of  houses, 
for  the  most  part  in  ruins,  showing  the 
lawlessness  of  their  neighbors  on  the 
heights ; for  in  times  past,  when  wheat 
was  scarce  in  Montenegro,  its  inhabitants 
made  a raid  on  the  adjoining  country — 
Turk  or  Christian — to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency ; and  many  are  the  traces,  both  on 
this  side  and  round  about  Ragusa,  of  their 
depredations. 

As  we  got  higher,  the  number  of  people 
coming  down  the  mountain  increased. 
The  women  were  all  dressed  in  the  long 
white  Dalmatian  jacket ; whilst  the  men 
wore  the  round  Scarlet  Montenegrin  hat, 
with  the  initials  of  the  Prince,  N.  I. 
(Nicholas  I.),  embroidered  in  gold  on  the 
crown,  and  a black  silk  band  round  the 
edge,  put  on  as  mourning  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Servia  by  the  Turks. 

In  their  belts  gleamed  daggers  and 
silver-mounted  pistols,  whilst  all  had  on 
the  “ opanche,”  or  sandals  made  of  ox 
hide,  which  we,  in  our  stiff-soled  civilised 
boots,  could  not  help  envying  when  we 
saw  the  ease  with  which  they  enabled 
their  wearers  to  climb.  The  agility  dis- 
played by  them  was  astonishing.  They 
quite  disdained  the  winding  path  we  fol- 
lowed, and  went  straight  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  those  at  the  summit 
holding  long  conversation  with  their 
friends  far  below. 

After  about  two  hours’  ascent,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a region  of  snow — a white 
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carpel  two  feet  in  thickness,  that  lay  over 
everything.  The  country  began  to  grow 
more  and  more  wild,  reminding  one  of 
Gustave  Bore’s  pictures  of  Dante's  “ In- 
ferno." Not  a habitation  of  any  kind  was 
visible  until  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Nibgush,  our  first  halting-place.  We 
drew  up  opposite  the  inn,  a hovel  thatched 
with  straw,  from  which  the  icicles  hung 
thick.  J.uckily  we  had  brought  pro- 
visions with  us,  for  the  place  produced 
nothing  but  black  bread,  “ starkie"  (a 
strong  sort  of  siiirit),  and  coffee.  We 
were  surrounded  as  we  ale  by  a number 
of  insurgent  women  and  children,  who, 
although  they  did  not  beg,  looked  so 
longingly  at  our  food,  that  we  had  to  ask 
them  to  share  it  with  us.  Poor  creatures ! 
they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hold  out  their 
hands  for  alms. 

Gazing  at  the  silver  buckles  and  neck- 
laces these  Herzegovinian  women  wore, 
we  wantetl  to  purchase  some  of  them ; 
but  it  is  curious  how  loth  they  are  to  part 
with  their  finery.  They  will  go  about  in 
rags,  and  yet  keep  their  caps  covered  with 
silver  chains  and  coins.  Our  old  hostess, 
seeing  1 had  a fancy  for  these  gewgaws, 
beckoned  me  to  follow  her ; and,  taking 
me  up  a ladder  into  a garret,  the  dirt  and 
dilapidation  of  which  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  describe,  she  unlocked  a wooden 
bo.\,  in  which  was  stored  finery  that  might 
have  made  many  a duchess  envious.  She 
had  one  belt  for  which,  she  said,  she  had 
given  ^20.  It  w.is  of  massive  silver, 
with  ever  so  many  chains  and  ornaments 
hanging  to  it.  Besides  this,  she  had  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  shirts,  embroidered  in 
colored  silks,  for  festa  days.  I particu- 
larly wanted  one  of  these,  and  offered  her 
a handsome  price,  but  she  would  not  sell. 
“ No,”  she  said,  “ I am  keeping  them  all 
for  my  daughter,  when  she  marries,”  point- 
ing to  the  pretty  litttle  girl  who  held  a 
lamp  for  us  to  examine  the  family  splen- 
dors ; “ and  she  can  read,”  she  added,  “ so 
she  ought  to  make  a good  match.” 

Niegush  boasts  of  one  building,  a kind 
of  “ khan,”  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
anything  at  Cetigne.  We  could  not  see 
much  in  it  in  the  way  of  architectural 
merit,  as  it  is  a plain  stone  house,  looking 
uncommonly  like  a stable.  When  we 
had  seen  all  the  public  edifices  of  Cetigne, 
however,  we  knew  w’hy  the  inhabitants 
thought  so  much  of  it. 

After  our  frugal  meal  was  eaten,  and 


the  horses  rested,  we  again  mounted  and 
continued  our  journey.  It  now  lay  over 
a most  fatiguing  road,  ascending  and  de- 
scending a scries  of  small  hills,  three  or 
four  feet  deep  in  snow,  until  at  last,  on 
our  reaching  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
then),  a wonderful  panoratna  burst  upon 
the  view.  The  lake  of  Scutari  lay  in  the 
far  distance,  dark  and  mysterious,  under 
the  Albanian  hills;  whilst  nearer  we  could 
descry  the  beginning  of  the  plain  of 
Cetigne,  and  even  the  smoke  of  the  town. 

In  an  hour  we  entered  the  principal 
street  The  capital  of  Montenegro  re- 
minds one  more  of  a large  village  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands  than  anything  else. 
There  is  one  main  thoroughfare,  inter- 
sected by  a smaller  one,  each  bordered 
by  rows  of,  for  the  most  part,  straw- 
thatched  cottages,  none  of  which  boast  a 
chimney ; nor  is  it  till  quite  lately  that  it 
h.xs  occurred  to  a few  of  the  more  “ ad- 
vanced thinkers”  to  insert  funnels  into  the 
windows  in  order  to  admit  of  the  exit  of 
smoke  in  that  primitive  fashion. 

As  w'e  passed  down  the  street,  pic- 
turesque groups  assembled  at  the  door- 
ways, for  the  arrival  of  a stranger  is  not 
an  every-day  occurrence  in  Montenegro. 
It  was  curious  to  see  issuing  from  tene- 
ments, which  in  England  would  be  desig- 
nated hovels,  warriors,  gorgeous  in  green 
and  gold,  wearing  senatorial  badges  on 
their  hats.  They  did  not  exhibit  any  ob- 
trusive curiosity,  but  offered  a respectful 
salute. 

Presently  an  individual,  evidently  high  in 
office,  introduced  himself  as  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Prince.  He  told  us  that  apart- 
ments had  been  prepared  for  us  in  the  old 
palace,  where  we  were  to  be  the  guests  of 
royalty.  “If  you  wait  a moment  here,” 
he  added,  “ you  will  see  his  Highness 
pass.”  We  did  so,  and  were  rewarded  by 
as  romantic  a sight  as  this  prosy  nine- 
teenth century  has  to  show.  It  was  like  a 
scene  out  of  a mediarval  romance.  The 
Prince  and  all  his  “ Perianikes,”  or  body- 
guard, were  in  their  beautiful  national 
dress ; the  Prince  being  distinguished 
from  his  retainers  by  a light  blue  mantle 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  All  of  them — 
and  they  numbered  a hundred-.-were 
splendid-looking  fellows,  but  none  of  them 
surpassed  their  chief.  He  was  a man  of 
about  thirty-five,  six  feet  four  in  height, 
and  acknowledger!  as  the  strongest  and 
most  muscular  person  in  his  dominions. 
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which  is  saying  a great  deal.  His  face 
was  open  and  frank,  and  usually  wore  a 
very  sweet  smile,  which  conferred  on  it 
a look  of  singular  gentleness.  “ li  bello, 
il  nostro  principe  ? — eh  ?”  said  our  guide, 
in  broken  Italian,  and  we  certainly  agreed 
with  him. 

As  we  passed  the  Prince  and  his  body- 
guard, they  saluted  us  with  distinguished 
courtesy,  and  we  continued  our  route  to 
the  hospitable  quarters  prepared  for  us, 
right  glad  to  sit  by  a warm  stove  and  for- 
get the  deep  snow  and  bitter  cold  outside. 

After  an  hour  of  this  luxury,  however, 
we  summonetl  up  our  courage  and  deter- 
minetl  to  sally  out  and  see  some  of  the 
sights  of  the  place.  Close  to  our  quar- 
ters, and  overshadowing  the  public  foun- 
tain, stands  the  “ Tree  of  Justice,”  for 
Montenegro  is  a happy  country  that 
knows  neither  parliament  nor  law-court, 
and  where  the  people  address  all  their 
appeals  and  grievances  to  the  ear  of  the 
Prince  himself,  who  sits  underneath  the 
tree,  and  either  decides  between  the  dis- 
putants or  refers  them  to  the  Montenegrin 
Code  of  Laws.  During  fine  and  open 
weather,  people  come  from  all  the  country 
round  to  consult  their  Prince,  his  decision 
on  any  point,  we  were  told,  never  being 
disputed.  Capital  punishment,  in  the 
form  of  shooting,  is  mtlicted  for  murder. 
It  was  instituted  by  Danilo,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  vcndclte  which  existed,  and  which 
were  transmitted  from  father  to  son  and 
from  family  to  family. 

Imprisonment  follows  theft  and  acts  of 
violence;  but  the  longest  term  is  seven 
years,  during  which  time  the  condemned 
are  allowed  to  go  about  in  the  day-time, 
and  although  marked  men,  they  are 
trusted  to  go  even  as  far  as  Cattaro.  They 
have  to  pay  so  much  a day  for  their  keep, 
and  are  sometimes  employed  on  public 
works;  the  women  receive  no  education, 
but  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  and  incarceration  as  men.  Their 
ideas  of  morality  are  extremely  strict, 
and  any  breach  of  decorum  is  visited  with 
the  greatest  severity. 

Next  morning  we  were  awakened  be- 
times by  violent  storms  of  rain  and  wind, 
for  a sou’-wester  had  set  in,  bringing  with 
it  a thaw.  Nothing  more  dreary  could 
be  imagined  than  the  view  that  greeted  us 
from  our  bed-room  window.  A thick 
mist  hung  over  everything,  only  allowing 


glim|)ses  now  and  then  of  the  wild-looking 
hills  that  surround  the  plain. 

On  the  right  rose  a round  tower,  the 
one  whereon  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  on 
his  visit  to  Montenegro,  had  seen  the  row 
of  Turks’  heads  hanging,  and  to  which,  at 
his  instance,  the  “ Vladika”  had  removed. 
To  the  left  lay  the  New  P,ilace,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince,  with  its  small  piece 
of  garden  reclaimed  from  the  surrounding 
waste,  but  presenting  at  that  moment  only 
the  aspect  of  mud.  Just  imagine  what 
were  our  feelings  when,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  received  an  invitation 
which  was  equivalent  to  a command  to 
dine  with  the  Prince  that  evening  ! How 
were  we  possibly  to  get  across  the  flooded 
streets  en  ^and  (euue  t For  such  a thing 
as  a carriage  has  never  been  seen  in 
Cetigne. 

As  we  were  in  Montenegro,  however, 
we  felt  we  must  do  as  the  Montenegrins 
do.  So,  braving  the  elements,  we  mounted 
the  little  horses  that  had  taken  us  up  the 
Scala,  and  trotted  across  to  our  destina- 
tion in  time  for  seven  o'clock  dinner. 

We  were  soon  in  the  well-lighted,  com- 
fortable hall  of  the  palace,  where  with 
great  difficulty  we  disengaged  ourselves  of 
waterproofs  and  ulsters ; thence  we  were 
shown  upstairs  between  rows  of  servants 
in  the  national  dress.  .After  crossing  a 
small  but  prettily  furnished  ante-room, 
with  Eastern  carpets  and  jjarquet  floor, 
we  were  ushered  into  the  Prince’s  pres- 
ence. Unfortunately  the  Princess  was  too 
ill  to  appear,  but  he  introduced  us  to  a 
de.ir  little  fellow  of  seven,  his  son,  who 
looked  quite  bewitching  in  his  Montene- 
grin costume.  The  Prince  has  this  one 
son  and  six  daughters.  Prince  Nicholas 
talks  French  with  perfect  fluency.  He 
spent  two  years  in  P'rance,  and  “ all  those 
two  years  I sighed  to  be  back  in  Montene- 
gro,”he  said  ; adding,  “ We  Montenegrins 
sufter  dreadfully  from  home  sickness  when 
we  are  away.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  the 
world  to  me  like  hunting  the  chamois  or 
the  deer  on  my  native  hills,  and  feeling 
that  I am  amongst  my  own  people.” 

After  a very  good  dinner,  followed  by 
a capital  talk,  we  took  leave  of  our  kind 
host,  and  returned  to  our  own  quarters. 
The  next  day  the  weather  was  so  frightful 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  dream  of  re- 
turning. So  we  remained  indoors,  except 
when  hunger  forced  us  out  to  get  ou 
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meals  at  the  hotel.  Sunday,  however, 
was  nice  and  bright,  and  although  the 
ground  was  rather  slippery,  we  decided 
on  retracing  our  steps ; so,  accompanied 
by  a number  of  the  inh&bitants  who  came 
to  bid  us  farewell  and  godspeed,  we  set 
out  on  our  six  hours’  journey  home,  highly 
delighted  at  having  seen  Montenegro, 
with  its  quaint  institutions  and  half-civil- 
ised people,  and  wondering  if  it  be  des- 
tined to  remain  in  the  condition  it  now 
is,  or  to  be  the  head,  at  some  future 
date,  of  a large  and  powerful  Slav  princi- 
pality in  the  heart  of  Europe. 


THE  t.NSURGEXT  CAMP. 

Castel-Nuovo  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hocche-di-Caltaro,  on  the  border 
of  the  .Austrian,  and  what  used  to  be 
Turkish,  territory ; but  the  latter  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Castel-Xuovo  itself  is  at  present  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Slav  Committee,  and 
the  whole  town  is  in  a state  of  excitement. 
The  market-place  was  full  of  fighting  men, 
buying  for  Peko’s  and  Socica's  camp.  The 
latter  was  stationed  at  about  two  hours’ 
distance,  the  former  two  hours  farther  on. 
When  we  asked  if  we  could  visit  them, 
“ Nothing  W.1S  e.isier,”  we  were  told  ; “as 
the  ascent  to  Eutitz,  their  head-quarters, 
although  steep,  was  not  long.”  At  last, 
then,  our  wish  to  see  the  insurgent  chiefs 
in  their  own  camp,  suaounded  by  the 
fighting  portion  of  the  Herzegovinians, 
was  to  be  gratified.  One  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows we  had  met  in  the  hospital  at  Ra- 
gusa  immediately  oflfered  his  horse,  and 
said  “ he  would  act  as  guide  to  the  place.” 
The  only  difficulty  was  how  to  procure  a 
lady’s  s.addle.  Such  a thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  at  Castel-Nuovo.  We  were 
not  to  be  defeated  in  our  object,  however, 
and  managed,  with  the  help  of  our  kind 
friend,  to  whom  the  horse  belonged,  to 
rig  out  a sort  of  affair,  to  which  it  was,  at 
least,  possible  to  hold  on.  I.uckily,  the 
head  of  the  Slav  Committee  at  Castel- 
Nuovo  W.TS  going  to  the  camp  himself 
that  day,  and  he  offered  to  accompany  us 
and  act  as  interpreter. 

The  road  lay  up  a valley,  with  a mag- 
nificent range  of  hills  on  either  side. 
Their  rugged  sides  and  stony  precipices 
made  a sombre  contrast  to  the  bright  val- 


ley we  were  traversing,  with  its  olive-woods 
and  vineyards,  through  which  ran  a little 
river,  babbling  over  its  rocky  bed,  as 
though  its  waters  had  never  been  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  as  wasthecase 
in  1862,  when  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
the  last  time  raised  in  this  district.  On 
we  went,  past  the  fort  of  Sutorina.  In  the 
distance,  m front  of  us,  a hill  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  plain,  on 
which  the  camp  was  situated.  AVe  turned 
our  eyes  tow-ards  it,  as  mariners  do  towards 
the  light  they  have  to  steer  for,  until  it  got 
nearer  and  ne,arer,  and  at  last  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  ascent.  The  .stiffest  part  of 
our  journey  then  began.  Our  path  lay 
straight  up  the  side  of  the  hilL  It  hardly 
deserved  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
path,  for  it  had  originally  been  the  bed 
of  a torrent,  the  rolling  stones  of  which 
did  not  make  a particularly  comfortable 
footing  for  our  little  horses.  Nevertheless, 
they  began  bravely  to  scramble  up  it, 
and,  by  dint  of  urging  and  shouting,  we 
were  landed  in  twenty  minutes  at  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Lutitz,  in  and  a'oout 
which  the  insurgents  were  stationed. 

.All  the  animals,  cows,  pigs,  horses,  &c., 
which  generally  occupy  the  ground  floor 
of  a Dalmatian  cottage,  had  been  turned 
out  on  to  the  hill-side,  and  their  domiciles 
were  occupied  by  Socica’s  followers.  He 
himself  had  his  quarters  in  the  “ pope’s" 
or  “ priest’s”  house.  Here  we  were  wel- 
comed by  a vast  amount  of  firing  and 
hurrahing. 

Knowing  the  extreme  shortness  of  am- 
munition in  the  camp,  we  suggested  to 
Socica,  after  a few  rounds,  that  we  had 
had  quite  enough.  “ My  men  have  not 
heard  the  sound  of  a rifle  for  a few  days," 
he  said,  “ and  are  quite  delighted  at  the 
oppertunity.”  What  a wild  set  of  fellows 
they  were,  as  they  stood  around  their 
chief!  We  might  have  imagined  ourselves 
in  some  robber’s  fastness  of  the  Middle 
.Ages.  They  were  dressed  in  all  sorts  of 
costumes ; some  in  the  blue  baggy  trousers 
of  the  Turk,  taken  in  battle,  the  cartouch- 
box  ornamented  with  the  crescent;  others 
keeping  to  the  white  flannel  jerkin  of  their 
country.  All  looked  well  and  healthy, 
and  in  first-rate  condition,  although  our 
friend,  the  head  of  the  Slav  Committee, 
assured  us,  they  had  not  eaten  meat  for  a 
week. 

“ Garibaldi  offered  to  send  us  up  some 
volunteers,”  he  said,  “ but  they  were  no 
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good  at  all.  They  required  meat  every 
second  day,  whereas  our  men  would 
march  from  here  to  Belgrade  on  a little 
maize  bread.” 

'Iliere  is  no  doubt  about  it,  this  is  one 
of  the  great  secrets  of  their  success,  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  The 
Turkish  troops  die  right  and  left  of  the 
privations  they  have  to  undergo  in  this 
wild  country,  whereas  the  Herzegovinians 
and  Montenegrins,  who  think  nothing  of 
walking  fifteen  miles  for  a drink  of  water, 
and  back  again,  seem  to  thrive  better  for 
the  hardships  they  suffer. 

No  Emperor  welcoming  his  guests  could 
have  shown  higher  breeding  than  Socica, 
who  came  forward  to  receive  us,  intro- 
duced us  to  all  his  friends  and  companions 
in  arms,  and  then  begged  us  to  enter  the 
house.  The  room  we  were  shown  into 
evidently  served  as  bed-room  for  about  a 
dozen  of  his  staff,  and  as  a banqueting- 
hall  for  everyone,  for  on  the  table  were 
spread  out  the  principal  lu.vuries  the  place 
afforded  — black  bread,  raw  mutton, 
smoked,  and  goats’  cheese.  The  atmos- 
phere was  not  sweet,  and  we  begged  that 
one  of  the  windows  might  be  opened : sit- 
ting down  by  it,  and  looking  away  over 
the  most  beautiful  view  of  mountain  and 
valley  as  far  as  Sutorina  and  the  Bocche, 
we  listened  to  these  wild  mountaineers,  as 
they  told  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  in- 
sisterl  on  the  uselessness  of  Andrassy  or 
anyone  else  trying  to  patch  up  the  quarrel 
between  them  and  their  oppressors. 

Socica  is  a man  of  much  more  refine- 
ment and  education  than  his  colleagues. 
He  held  a leading  position  at  Biva,  where 
he  had  amasseii  a certain  amount  of 
money,  with  which  he  had  to  fly%  to  pre- 
vent the  rajiacious  Turk  from  seizing  it 
When  the  insurrection  broke  out,  he  gave 
his  life  and  money  to  the  cause.  His  wife 
and  family  are  at  Montenegro,  and  he 
and  they  will  never  be  able  to  return  to 
the  Herzegovina  as  long  as  the  Moslem 
remains  in  possession.  ” But,”  as  he  tolii 
us,  “ that  could  make  little  pecuniary  dif- 
ference, for  before  his  flight  he  had  been 
obligetl  to  dispose  of  all  his  property.” 
He  introduced  us  to  a brother  chief,  Me- 
lentia,  who  was  a priest,  but,  like  all  the 
servants  of  the  Gospel  in  this  country,  was 
ready  to  fight  as  well  as  preach.  Nothing 
was  talked  about  but  the  war,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  coming  campaign  in  the 
spring.  One  of  the  things  that  struck  us 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XXI\’.,  No.  y 


most  was  the  slender  resources  on  which 
the  insurrection  existed,  and  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  courage  that  must  ani- 
mate the  chiefs,  to  enable  them  to  succeed 
in  defying  the  Ottoman  power  with  the 
handful  of  men  and  the  miserable  supply 
of  provisions  at  their  disposal. 

.'Vfter  luncheon  we  went  outside,  where, 
after  half  an  hour,  we  were  joined  by  Peko, 
Phillipovich,  and  Vukalovich,  and  one  or 
two  other  heads  of  the  movement.  zVll  of 
them  were  manly,  rough-looking  fellows, 
but  it  was  only  Peko  who  gave  us  the  least 
idea  of  intellectual  force.  His  massive 
head  and  jaw  seemed  made  to  command, 
and  judging  by  the  way  he  was  listened 
to,  his  fellow-countrymen  thought  the 
same.  His  reputation  as  a w.arrior  would 
of  itself  entitle  him  to  respect,  for  he  is  a 
man  who  is  now  about  sixty,  and  during 
the  course  of  his  life  has  fought  sixty-two 
battles.  What  particularly  excited  their  ire 
was  .the  Andrassy  Note.  “ .\s  if,”  they 
said,  “ Turkey  couhl  carry  out  any  pro- 
mised reforms  ? As  well  ask  a dead  tree 
to  bear  fruit.”  Nothing  will  induce  these 
jfeople  to  go  back  to  their  homes,  unless 
they  have  a surer  guarantee  than  Turkey 
seems  inclined  to  give.  Their  dream,  of 
course,  is  to  have  a Slav  principality  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  under  a prince  of 
their  own  choosing;  but  this,  we  fear, 
they  will  never  be  allowed  to  realise. 
They  therefore  ask,  for  the  present,  to  be 
put  on  the  footing  of  .Servia,  only  paying 
a tax  to  'I'urkey ; and  this  they  might  be 
able  to  achieve,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
one  of  the  greater  Powers. 

The  understanding  between  the  chiefs 
and  their  followers  seems  complete,  for 
whatever  Peko  sakl  in  his  dry,  funny  way, 
w.as  always  greeted  with  a murmur  of 
assent.  'There  is  said  to  be  some  jealousy 
between  him  and  Socica ; but  of  this  we 
could  discern  nothing,  as  they  were  ex 
tremely  cordial  to  one  another  in  manner. 

As  the  shadows  grew  longer,  and  even- 
ing came  on,  we  thought  it  as  well  to 
prepare  for  our  return.  Peko  and  Socica 
insisted  on  riding  back  with  us  as  far  as 
the  Austrian  frontier.  It  was  a procession 
that  would  have  astonished  Rotten  Row. 
In  front  rode  the  two  chiefs,  whilst  behind 
we  were  escorted  by  a number  of  their 
followers,  whose  horses  plunged  and  kicked 
in  a most  uncomfortable  manner  for  me, 
stuck  as  I was  on  my  insecure  side-saddle. 

-\t  last  we  came  to  the  place  where  we 
22 
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had  to  part,  and  with  many  wislies  for  the  “ Tell  everyone  in  England,”  said  Peko, 
success  of  the  cause  on  the  one  hand,  and  “ that  we  are  fighting  for  our  homes  and 
thanks  for  our  visit  and  hopes  for  our  hearths ; and  beg  them  not  to  support  the 
speedy  return  on  the  other,  we  bade  adieu  Turk  any  longer.” — CornhUl  Magazine. 
to  these  brave  fellows. 


LUNAR  STUDIES. 


\Ve  wonder  how  many  selenographers, 
properly  so  called,  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Moon  has  been  mapped  and 
measured,  and  surveyed  generally ; lier 
motions  have  been  determined  so  precise- 
ly, that  it  was  regarded  as  quite  a serious 
matter  when  lately  a very  minute  irregu- 
larity was  discovered  in  her  movements 
of  which  astronomers  could  give  no  ac-. 
count ; her  heat  and  light  have  been 
measured,  and  we  have  found  how  little 
she  deserves  to  be  called  the  “ cold,  pale 
moon,”  seeing  that  she  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  nearly  black  than  white,  and  at  lunar 
noonday  hotter  than  boiling  water.  But 
the  selenographers  proper  form  a cla.ss  by 
themselves.  'They  take  a lunar  crater,  or 
walled  plain,  or  mountain  range,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  in  that  chosen  locality 
set  up  their  rest.  They  study  its  aspect 
at  lunar  sunrise,  mid-day,  and  sunset,  now 
when  the  moon  is  swayed  one  way  in  her 
libration  or  balancing,  anon  when  she  is 
swayed  the  reverse  way.  Pivery  spot  and 
crevice  upon  or  around  the  region  selected 
is  examined  again  and  again  for  signs  of 
change,  and  every  appearance  which  can 
be  regarded  as  in  the  slightest  degree  sug- 
gesting that  there  has  been  a change,  is 
entered  down  in  the  record  by  which  one 
day  the  world  is  to  be  convinced  that  the 
moon  is  not  the  dull,  dead  world  astron- 
omers have  supposed.  It  argues  well  for 
the  cause  of  selenography  that  a portly 
volume  has  recently  been  published  for 
their  benefit  and  encouragement.  We  infer 
that  there  must  be  a tolerably  large  seleno- 
graphical  constituency.  The  author  of  the 
work  referred  to,  Mr.  Neison,  has  been 
eight  or  nine  years  at  work  collecting 
material  for  this  book, — selenographical 
fragments,  so  to  speak.  And  moreover, 
which  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  so  far 
as  the  future  of  selenography  is  concerned, 
he  has  made  laudable  efforts  to  show  that 
there  is  certainly  a good  deal  of  air  upon 
the  moon,  probably  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  possibly  not  a little  vegetation.  If 
there  is  not  vegetation,  there  is,  at  any 


rate,  he  thinks,  a process  of  alternate  tar- 
nishing and  brightening-up  of  portions  of 
the  moon’s  surface;  and  if  this  is  not 
exactly  equivalent  to  life  on  the  moon,  it 
has  a life-like  effect,  calculated  to  be  vtiy 
encouraging  to  his  selenographical  breth- 
ren. 

First,  as  to  the  air  and  moisture,  for  even 
selenographers  admit  that  life  would  nnt 
be  very  comfortable  in  a dry  and  airless 
world.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
when  first  starting  in  the  solar  system  as  a 
full-fledged  planet,  the  moon  had  her  fair 
share  of  both  air  and  water.  Her  mass 
being  about  the  eighty-first  part  of  the 
earth’s,  she  was  entitlecl  to  an  atmosphere 
similarly  proportioned  in  quantity  to  the 
earth’s.  Now  the  earth  has  5300  millions 
of  millions  of  tons  of  air,  and  therefore 
the  moon  in  the  same  stage  of  planetary 
existence  should  have  had  more  than  65 
millions  of  millions  of  tons.  .Again,  if 
the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  is  about 
two  miles,  the  earth  has  some  230  times 
as  many  tons  of  water  as  of  air;  and 
the  moon,  in  the  same  stage,  should  have 
had,  therefore,  nearly  r 5,000  millions  of 
millions  of  tons  of  water.  But  then  the 
moon  is  very  old, — not  in  years,  indeed, 
but  as  a planet.  She  is  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  even  if  she  has  not  reached 
the  winter  of  her  existence.  She  is  de- 
crepit, if  not  dead ; and  as  planets  grow 
old,  they  lose  more  and  more  of  their  air, 
getting  at  the  same  time  drier  and  drier. 
The  air  and  water  are  not,  indeed,  bodily 
removed,  but  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
surface.  'Faking  due  account  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, Mr.  Neison  will  only  allow 
the  moon  about  1 1 millions  of  millions  of 
tons  of  air,  and  no  surface-water  at  all, 
only  a moist  crust  But  as  he  truly  re- 
marks, that  is  a great  deal  of  air,  after  all, 
and  a great  deal  might  happen  with  a 
moist  crust  which  would  not  happen  with 
a dry  one.  Eleven  millions  of  millions 
of  tons  of  air  should  count  for  something 
in  the  economy  of  our  satellite,  and  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  poured  during  the 
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long  lunar  day  (a  fortnigfit  of  our  time) 
without  intermission  upon  the  moon’s 
moist  surface  ought  to  eflect  changes  of 
some  sort.  If  selenographers  have  not  yet 
noted  important  changes  thus  occasioned, 
then  all  the  better  reason  is  there  why 
they  should  examine  the  lunar  features 
more  and  more  searchingly,  till  they  find 
the  evidence  they  require. 

There  are  two  lunar  spots  which  the 
selenographer  regards  with  special  favor, 
because  of  the  evidence  they  seem  to  give 
of  change.  One  is  a crater  lying  on  the 
so-calletl  Sea  of  Serenity,  which  some 
popular  lunar  observers  regard  as  the  left 
eye  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  Here 
there  was  once  a deep  crater,  nearly  seven 
miles  across,  a very  distinct  and  obvious 
feature  even  with  the  small  telescope  (less 
than  four  inches  in  aperture)  used  by 
Beer  and  Madler  in  forming  their  cele- 
brated chart.  But,  ten  years  ago,  the  skil- 
ful astronomer  Schmidt,  a selenographer 
of  selenographers — who  has,  in  fact,  given 
the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  moon-gaz- 
iag — found  this  crater  missing.  ^Vhen  he 
announced  the  fact  to  the  scientific  world, 
other  astronomers,  armed  with  very  power- 
ful instruments,  looked  for  the  crater 
which  had  been  so  clearly  seen  with 
•Ifadler’s  small  telescope ; but  though 
they  found  a crater,  it  was  nothing  like 
the  outer  described  by  Madler.  The  pres- 
ent crater  is  scarcely  two  miles  in  diam- 
eter, and  only  just  visible  with  powerful 
telescopes ; all  around  it  there  is  a shallow 
ilepression,  occupying  a region  about  as 
large  as  the  whole  crater  had  been  before. 
It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a great 
change  has  taken  place  here,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  the  change  has 
been  producetl  by  volcanic  activity  or 
otherwise.  Sir  John  Herschel  pronounced 
somewhat  confidently  in  favor  of  the 
former  hypotliesis.  “ The  most  plausible 
conjecture,”  said  he,  “ as  to  the  cause  of 
tins  disappearance  seems  to  be  the  filling- 
of  the  crater  from  beneath  by  an  effu- 
tion  of  viscous  lava,  which,  overflowing 
the  rim  on  all  sides,  may  have  so  flowed 
fown  the  outer  slope  as  to  efface  its  rug- 
^edness,  and  convert  it  into  a gradual 
feclivity,  casting  no  stray  shadows.”  But 
cow  tremendous  the  volcanic  energy  re- 
quired to  fill  with  lava  a crater  nearly 
seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  more  than 
half  a mile  deep!  THie  volcanic  hypo- 
thesis seems  on  this  account  utterly  in- 


credible, for  if  such  energy  resided  in  the 
moon’s  interior,  we  should  find  her  whole 
surface  continually  changing.  Far  more 
probable  seems  the  idea  that  the  wall  of 
this  crater  has  simply  fallen  in,  scattering 
its  fragments  over  what  had  been  the 
floor  of  the  crater.  The  forces  at  work 
on  the  moon  are  quite  competent  to  throw 
down  steep  crater-walls  like  those  which 
seem  formerly  to  have  girt  about  this 
deep  cavity.  Under  the  tremendous  and 
long-lasting  heat  of  the  lunar  mid-day 
sun,  the  rock  substance  of  the  moon’s  sur- 
face must  expand,  while  during  the  in- 
tense cold  of  the  lunar  night  a corre- 
sponding contraction  must  take  place. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  alternate  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  the  strongest  of 
the  lunar  crater-walls  must  be  tending  to 
their  downfall.  'I’heir  substance  must  be 
gradually  crumbling  away,  h'rom  time  to 
time,  large  masses  must  topple  over,  and 
occasionally  long  ranges  of  crater-wall 
must  be  brought  to  the  ground.  It  seems 
conceivable  enough,  certainly  far  more 
probable  than  any  other  interpretation 
which  has  been  offered,  that  the  ctater- 
wall  first  missed  by  Schmidt  was  destroyed 
in  this  way. 

The  other  favorite  region  of  seleno- 
graphers is  a much  larger  one, — the  great 
walled  plain  called  Plato,  and  by  the  older 
astronomers  the  Greater  Black  Lake,  sixty 
miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains,  some  of  which  rise  nearly 
2500  yards  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 
According  to  the  selenographers,  the  whole 
of  this  floor  changes  in  aspect  regularly 
during  each  lunar  day, — the  lunar  day,  be 
it  remembered,  being  equal  in  length  to 
what  we  terrestrials  term  a lunar  month. 
In  the  lunar  morning-hours  the  floor  is 
light,  during  lunar  mid- day  it  is  dark,  and 
in  the  evening  it  grows  light  again.  The 
idea  of  selenographers  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  change  is  that  some  process  of  vege- 
tation takes  place  over  this  depressed  floor 
(it  lies  more  than  half  a mile  below  the 
mean  lunar  level) ; or  else  that  vapors 
ascend  when  the  sun’s  heat  is  poured  on 
the  floor  and  tarnish  it  in  some  way,  while 
after  mid-day  heat  has  passed  the  vapors 
are  reabsorbed,  and  the  surface  resumes 
its  former  lustre.  The  profane,  however, 
urge  that  the  whole  matter  is  a mere  effect 
of  contrast : in  the  morning  and  evening 
the  black  shadows  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  thrown  on  part  of  the  floor, 
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and  the  rest  by  contrast  looks  light,  where- 
as at  mid-day  the  same  mountains  (which 
are  white  and  bright)  form  a ring  of  light 
all  round  the  floor,  which,  therefore,  looks 
dark  by  contrast.  The  selenographers 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have 
not  been  deceived  by  contrast,  and  adhuc 
sub  judke  Its  est 

C3ne  can  understand  that  to  those  who 
have  leisure  to  pore,  after  the  selenogra- 
phic  fashion,  into  the  details  of  our  satel- 
lite’s surface,  the  work  must  possess  a cer- 


tain charm.  Though  the  nearest  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Moon  still  lies  so 
far  away  that  every  minute  apparent  signs 
of  change  imply  really  important  disturb- 
ances ; and  though  astronomers  have  given 
up  the  idea  that  there  can  Ire  life  of  anv 
sort  on  the  surface  of  our  satellite,  yet  she 
still  has  interest  for  many,  as  a world 
which  was  probably  at  one  time  the  abode 
of  many  orders  of  living  creatures.— 
Spectator. 
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' Part  II. 

Taking  up  my  journey  again  from 
where  I left  off  last  number,  we  left 
Kawele  on  the  13th  of  March,  1874.  I 
could  not  get  away  till  past  one  o’clock  ; 
as  my  people  spent  the  beads,  which  had 
been  given  to  them  to  buy  food,  in  getting 
drunk,  I had  to  wait  until  they  were  sober, 
and  we  only  made  a short  dustance,  camp- 
ing a short  way  south  of  Jumah  Meri- 
kani’s  permanent  settlement  at  Point 
Infomdo. 

Jumah  Merikani  (properly  Jumah  i'un 
Salim)  is  one  of  the  largest  traders  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  was  the 
second  or  third  that  ever  went  into 
Manyuema.  I had  a waggon-roof  awn- 
ing over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  made 
my  bed  up  under  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
trouble  of  pitching  and  packing  up  the 
tent  every  day. 

The  next  day  we  passed  most  lovely 
country,  with  red  cliffs  and  the  trees  hang- 
ing over  the  edges,  which  were  reflected 
in  the  beautiful  clear  w'ater.  Had  to  stop 
for  two  or  three  hours  to  patch  a hole  in 
the  boat’s  stern,  and  had  dreadful  difficulty 
in  getting  the  men  to  go  on  again. 

In  the  evening  after  we  camped  I was 
knocked  over  by  a very  sharp  attack  of 
fever,  and  had  to  halt  a couple  of  days 
until  I got  better.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
camp  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mala- 
garazi,  the  current  of  which  was  percep- 
tible a long  way  off  the  land,  and  after  a 
short  day’s  work  camped  at  Ras  Kibwe. 
In  the  night  there  was  a thunderstorm, 
accompanied  by  a little  wind,  and  my  men 
were  all  afraid  to  start  next  morning  be- 


cause of  a very  slight  surf  and  swell,  so 
that  we  did  not  get  away  till  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  even  then  I had  to  give 
in  to  them  after  an  hour’s  pulling,  and 
camp  at  Machachezi,  where  we  found  three 
canoes  belonging  to  Wajiji,  who  were  go- 
ing south  to  sell  goats  and  com  for  slaves. 
The  country  all  round  here  is  now  depop- 
ulated, as  for  many  years  the  Arabs  and 
Wanyamwesi  drew  their  principal  supply 
of  slaves  from  this  district,  and  the  popu- 
lation have  either  all  been  carried  off  into 
captivity,  destroyed  in  the  forays  of  the 
traders,  have  died  of  disease  or  starvation, 
or  emigrated  to  some  less  disturbed 
locality. 

On  the  igth  of  March  we  passed  Ris 
Kabogo,  a sort  of  double  cape  supposeti 
to  be  haunted  by  a devil  and  his  wife,  and 
my  Wajiji  guides  refused  to  pass  without 
making  an  offering,  as  they  w'ere  afraid  of 
being  lost  if  they  neglected  it ; but  he 
must  be  a very  poor  devil  if  he  was  satis- 
fied with  what  they  gave  him. 

After  Kabogo  we  went  round  a bay, 
where  Livingstone  and  Stanley'  left  the 
lake,  between  it  and  Ras  Kungwe.  'The 
shores  of  the  bay  were  mostly  low  and 
marshy,  but  high  hills  spring  up  close  be- 
yond. In  this  bay  we  saw  a few’  natives, 
and  a large  village  of  slave  and  ivory 
traders  from  Usukuma,one  of  the  districts 
of  Unyamwesd.  Several  rivers  flow'  into 
the  lake,  but  most  of  their  mouths  are 
hidden  by  the  Matete  grass ; however,  the 
herds  of  hippopotami  are  always  numer- 
ous near  to  them,  and  point  them  out.  The 
reason,  I believe,  why  hippopotami  are 
usually  more  frequent  near  the  rivers  than 
elsewhere  is,  because  the  current  brings 
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down  a quantity  of  mud  which  is  deposit- 
ed near  their  moutlis  and  affords  soil  for 
the  growth  of  the  weeds  on  which  tlie 
animals  feed.  No  hippopotami  are  seen 
more  than  a mile  from  the  shore  or  in  very 
deep  water. 

On  the  23d  of  March  we  rounded  Ras 
Kungwc,  formed  by  a bold  mass  of  moun- 
tains, down  the  sides  of  which  torrents  fall 
in  lovely  waterfalls,  and  occasionally  we 
saw  a few  patches  of  Mtama  belonging  to 
some  of  the  wretched  remains  of  the  in- 
habitants who  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains 
to  be  more  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  slave- 
traders. 

In  the  evening  we  camped  near  a vil- 
lage called  Kinagari,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  principally  dependent  on  the 
dave-trade  for  support.  The  Wajiji,  who 
rounded  Rabogo  at  the  same  time  as  our- 
selves, sold  their  cargoes  of  corn  and 
goats  and  oil  for  slaves  here,  the  price  of 
a slave  varying  from  three  to  four  goats, 
according  to  quality.  We  had  to  stop 
here  a day  for  my  men  to  pound  com,  and 
I went  up  to  see  a dance  in  the  village  ; 
they  made  pirouettes,  turned  summersaults, 
eta,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a big  drum, 
which  was  vigorously  beaten  by  a man 
who  wore  a remarkably  hideous  mask  of 
zebra-skin,  and  howled  a sort  of  recitative 
describing  the  Wazungu  and  others. 

During  our  nights  here  we  were  very 
wretched,  owing  to  heavy  rain  and  thun- 
derstorms, which  wetted  us  all  through 
and  put  out  the  men’s  fires.  About  twelve 
o’clock  on  the  second  night  the  rain  was 
so  heavy  as  to  nearly  swamp  the  boats,  and 
a flash  of  lightning  came  down  so  close 
that  I thought  we  were  actually  struck. 
The  glare  was  intense,  and  I was  quite 
blinded  for  some  minutes.  The  cause  of 
this  especially  heavy  rain  here  was  the 
attraction  of  the  mountains,  which  almost 
overhung  us.  In  the  morning  there  was 
enough  sun  to  dry  most  of  our  kit,  and 
we  got  on  a short  distance  in  the  after- 
noon. 

On  the  26th  we  passed  a small  island, 
and  directly  afterwards  camped,  as  a little 
wind  and  rain  came  on,  and  frightened  my 
galhnt  men.  They  said  at  every  squall, 
“ Lake  bad ; canoes  will  be  wrecked 
and  get  them  on  I couldn't.  The  IVajiji, 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  either  on  or 
close  to  the  lake,  were  just  as  timid  ; they 
used  to  bring  me  their  hire,  and  say,  “ Let 


us  go  back ; we  don't  want  to  die,"  and 
the  trouble  and  bother  they  caused  was 
almost  indescribable. 

The  lake  here  seemed  to  turn  to  the 
south-eastward,  and  look  as  if  it  were 
coming  to  an  end ; the  land  on  our  side 
close  to  the  shores  became  lower,  the  hills 
near  the  lake  being  low  and  rounded,  and 
not  running  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
or  so  above  the  level  of  the  water ; the 
country  was  very  fertile,  and  would,  I fancy, 
form  a splendid  position  for  a mission- 
station. 

On  the  28th  we  came  to  the  island  of 
Kabogo,  and  pulled  between  it  and  the 
mainland  through  a broad  deep  channel, 
which  had  bars  at  each  end.  The  island 
was  thickly  populated  and  well  cultivated, 
and  both  on  it  and  on  the  mainland  were 
numerous  fan-palms,  of  which  the  people 
eat  the  fruit,  though  they  have  not  found 
out  how  to  make  palm-wine ; they  are 
quite  contented  with  pombe.  Gulls,  dar- 
ters, lily-trotters,  and  other  waterfowl,  were 
numerous,  and  the  natives  sold  us  some 
fish  in  exchange  for  palm-oil,  which  we 
had  brought  from  UJiji  with  us. 

The  chief  lived  on  the  mainland  in  a 
large  fenced-in  village.  In  order  to  land 
W'e  had  to  force  our  way  through  a mass 
of  weeds  and  canegra.ss ; there  were  pas- 
sages through  which  the  small  canoes  of 
the  natives  could  pass  easily;  but  our  large 
boats  from  Ujiji  could  only  be  got  along 
by  dint  of  much  hauling,  shoving,  and 
tugging.  The  grass  and  canes  were  so 
thick,  that  as  we  beat  them  down  on  each 
side  the  men  could  get  out  of  the  boats 
and  stand  on  them. 

.\t  the  chiefs  village  I found  a half-caste 
Arab  trader,  who  had  come  here  by  land 
from  Unyanycmbe  to  buy  ivory  and  slaves. 
He  bitterly  lamented  the  high  price  of  the 
latter,  having  to  give  forty  yards  of  cloth 
for  a man  or  woman,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
for  a child.  Ivory,  however,  was  cheap — 
thirty-five  pounds  for  fifty  yards  of  inferior 
cloth.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  going 
back  the  way  he  came,  as  the  Warori  were 
out,  and  had  stolen  some  cows  sent  as  a 
present  by  the  chief  Unyanyembd  to  his 
son-in-law,  the  chief  here.  He  at  first 
wanted  me  to  take  him  with  me ; but  in 
the  long-run  decided  to  remain,  as  his 
porters  were  more  afraid  of  the  lake  than 
of  the  Warori. 

IVe  went  on  from  here,  passing  some 
more  rivers  and  high  cliffs,  on  the  face  of 
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one  of  which  I saw  an  outcrop  of  coal  and 
patches  of  marble  and  chalk,  beside  the 
usual  granite  and  sandstone.  Our  camps 
often  now  had  to  be  formed  in  places 
beaten  down  by  hippopotami  in  their  noc- 
turnal rambles;  but  our  fires  kept  them 
from  intruding  on  us.  The  frogs  used 
often  to  keep  me  awake  at  night  with 
their  croaking  ; some  make  a noise  like 
caulkers  or  riveters;  some  of  the  larger 
kinds  resemble  smiths  at  work,  whilst  a 
rarer  one  makes  a noise  like  a ratchet- 
drill,  so  that  with  a little  imagination  one 
could  shut  one’s  eyes  and  fancy  oneself  in 
a busy  dockyard. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  we  put  in  behind  a 
spit  on  account  of  a sharp  squall ; there 
were  a few  huts  on  it,  and  across  its  junc- 
tion with  the  mainland  a heavy  stockade, 
with  a crow’s  nest  over  the  entrance. 
There  were  a few  fires  burning  when  we 
landed;  but  the  people  had  all  cleared 
out  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  large  boats, 
fearing  a visit  from  the  slaves  of  the 
Arabs,  for  they,  when  away  by  themselves, 
arc  far  worse  than  their  masters,  as  they 
have  no  thought,  as  to  what  the  effect  of 
their  indiscriminate  plundering  and  looting 
may  be  hereafter. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  we  camped  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Musamwira,  the  drain  of 
the  Likwa  lagoon.  'I’he  lake  here  is  wash- 
ing away  its  shores  rapidly,  and  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  were  flourishing  villages, 
are  now  only  shoals,  spits,  and  sandbanks, 
on  a few  of  which  some  fishermen  have 
their  huts.  Many  very  large  cages  were 
lying  about,  which  are  used  for  catching 
fish ; but  we  could  get  none,  although  I 
offered  a high  price,  as  I had  had  no  meat, 
fowl,  or  fish  since  leaving  the  island  of 
Kabogo. 

Many  points  and  bays,  and  the  scenery 
lovely.  Sometimes  we  had  a fair  wind, 
and  made  sail;  but  whenever  a squall 
came  on  there  was  almost  a mutiny 
amongst  my  men  if  I did  not  lower  it. 
Not  only  were  these  beauties  afraid  of 
squalls,  tliey  also  funked  going  any  dist- 
ance from  the  land,  always  wishing  to  hug 
the  shore  as  closely  as  possible,  and  there- 
by running  great  risks,  as  there  are  many 
half-sunken  rocks  in  this  portion  of  the 
lake. 

On  the  7th  of  April  we  passed  Ras 
Mpimbwe,  a promontory  formed  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  granite  and  conglomerate, 
scattered  about  anyhow,  as  if  the  Titans 


had  been  playing  at  building  a jetty  or 
breakwater.  The  cracks  and  crannies  be- 
tween the  masses  of  stone  had  got  filled 
with  earth,  in  which  large  trees  were 
growing,  rendering  the  scene  one  of  strik- 
ing beauty. 

The  part  of  the  lake  we  were  now  pass- 
ing had  many  small  islands,  and  the  rocks 
in  several  places  were  of  most  extraordi- 
nary shapes — one  pair  especially.  They 
were  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high, 
with  sheer  smooth  sides,  except  where  the 
granite  had  scaled  a little. 

Very  little  trade  comes  beyond  this  part, 
where  there  is  a ferry  from  the  Makakomo 
Islands  to  the  western  shore,  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake  being  an  aqua  incoptita  to 
all  the  Arabs  whom  I met,  though  they 
have  some  routes  which  go  a little  to  the 
.southward  of  it  altogether.  Owing  to 
there  being  no  communication  with  the 
outward  world,  no  European  cloth  finds 
its  way  here,  the  people  being  dressed  in 
skins,  bark-cloth,  and  cotton  of  native 
manufacture.  'I'his  native  cotton  cloth  is 
very  coarse  and  heavy,  like  a superior  sort 
of  gunny-bag,  and  the  commonest  pattern 
is  a sort  of  large  shepherd’s  plaid,  white 
dividerl  into  large  squares  by  black  lines. 
All,  of  course,  have  the  fringe,  which 
seems  inevitable  in  African  work.  The 
country  of  Ufipa,  which  we  were  now 
passing  through,  used  to  be  rich  in  cows, 
and  even  during  Dr.  Livingstone's  journey 
from  Unyanyembe  sheep  and  goats  were 
plentiful;  but  now  the  Watuta  have  de- 
stroyed every  head  of  large  cattle,  a nd 
sheep  and  goats  are  very  rare  and  rlear. 

After  Ufipa  we  came  to  the  country  of 
Masombd,  where  villages  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  people  were  afraid  of 
all  strangers,  as  the  Watuta  were  about  in 
numbers,  and  every  new-comer  w.is  sus- 
pected of  being  in  league  with  them.  We 
here  came  upon  a difterent  formation  in 
the  cliffs ; they  were  composed  entirely  of 
innumerable  small  strata,  looking  like 
courses  of  brickwork,  and  were  worn  and 
weathered  into  fantastic  forms  and  shapes, 
reminding  one  very  much  of  ruined  build- 
ings and  ramparts. 

On  the  18th  of  April  we  arrived  at  Ka- 
sangalowa,  a large  village  in  Ulungu,  the 
country  which  forms  the  southern  bounda- 
ry of  the  Tanganyika.  Kasangalowa  we 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  Watuta,  and 
although  they  are  regular  robbers  and  bl.ack- 
guards,  they  were  very  friendly  to  us — as. 
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indeed,  I believe  they  are  to  all  caravans. 
The  Watuta  require  a passing  remark,  as 
they  are  a peculiar  people  in  Africa. 
Originally  they  were  a nomad  tribe  who 
lived  by  plunder  of  cattle ; but  now  they 
are  recruited  from  the  off-scouring  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  part  of  the  continent  they 
infest ; not  content  with  cattle-lifting,  they 
also  steal  slaves,  and  everything  else  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Mazitu  of  Livingstone,  and  spread 
from  the  east  coast  to  Sekdldtu’s  country, 
travelling  about  in  quest  of  plunder,  and 
universally  dreaded  by  all  other  tribes. 
They  enlarge  their  ears  like  the  ^Vagogo, 
and  wear  ix;culiarly  cut  aprons  of  skin, 
which  expose  the  upper  part  of  their  but- 
tocks. 

Leaving  Kasangalowa,  we  crossed  the 
lake  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from 
its  southern  end,  which  is  hemmed  in  by 
a high  table-land,  the  edges  of  which 
overhanging  the  lake  form  some  of  the 
finest  cliffs  in  the  world.  Elephants  were 
very  numerous  about  this  part  of  the  lake, 
and  one  night  the  trees  round  our  camp 
were  regularly  polished  by  the  creatures 
rubbing  up  against  them  after  bathing  in 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  On  the  22nd 
of  .April  we  arrived  at  Akalunga,  the  village 
of  Aliriro,  the  chief  of  Marungu.  Here 
we  found  a good  many  Arab  slaves  and 
freedmen  for  trade  ; they  have  come  from 
Unyanyembe  without  going  near  Kawele, 
having  crossed  the  Tanganyika  at  the 
islands  of  Makakoma. 

Bananas,  cassava,  beans,  etc.,  were 
plentiful  here,  but  I could  only  get  one 
wretched  goat  for  about  twelve  yards  of 
cloth,  which  made  me  very  angry,  as  I had 
been  hard  up  for  meat  for  some  time. 

The  chief  Miriro  was  a very  old  man 
with  a large  white  beard,  and  his  mous- 
tache and  whiskers  shaved  off:  he  is  much 
fairer  than  most  of  his  subjects.  He  was 
a very  big  chief,  according  to  his  people 
and  those  from  the  coast ; although  he  got 
a very  good  clo.th  from  me,  he  gave  me 
nothing  in  return  ; and  when  he  came  to 
return  iny  call  began  to  beg  for  guns  and 
powder,  which  I fancy  he  did  on  the 
instigation  of  the  traders.  However, 
though  stingy  and  avaricious,  he  was  civil, 
and  said  that  the  day  on  which  the  first 
white  man  had  visited  his  place  would 
always  be  remembered  as  a great  era. 

From  .Akalunga  we  went  away  north 
with  slashing  fair  winds,  mountainous  hills 


rising  straight  out  of  the  water  with 
roughly-formed  terraces  on  their  sides,  the 
people  employed  about  their  cultivation 
looking  like  flies  on  the  side  of  the  wall. 
One  day,  passing  close  in  to  the  shore,  I 
.saw  a couple  of  gorillas  amongst  the  trees ; 
but  we  passed  them  before  I could  get  my 
gun  ready,  and  when  I put  back  to  try  for 
a shot  I found  that  they  had  disappeared. 
They  were  great  big  fellows,  and  looked 
larger  than  men.  The  natives  say  they 
build  a hut  every  night  ami  make  a 
regular  bed-place  to  sleep  on;  but  they 
laugh  at  them  and  call  them  fools,  as,  if 
caught  in  the  rain,  they  do  not  go  to  their 
comfortable  huts  for  shelter,  but  sit  cower- 
ing Out  in  the  open  with  their  hands 
clasped  behind  their  necks.  One  or  two 
.Arab  traders,  at  difl'erent  places  along  the 
coast,  told  me  they  could  get  thirty-five 
pounds  of  ivory  for  forty  yards  of  cloth, 
and  a good  slave  for  twenty. 

On  the  28th  of  April  I got  into  a deep 
sort  of  inlet  perfectly  landlocked,  where  I 
had  to  wait  a day  for  the  l^ckU  to  come 
up,ois  the  men  in  her  had  been  frightened 
by  a stiff  breeze  the  day  before,  and  had 
put  in  to  a village  early  in  the  morning. 
Here  I found  a large  .Ar.ab  camp, and  two 
very  big  boats  hauled  up  under  a shed ; 
one  pulled  eighteen  and  the  other  twenty 
oars,  and  both  were  fitted  with  m,ists  and 
sails.  They  were  the  property  of  Jamah 
ibn  Salim,  who  was  reported  to  lie  away 
in  Itawa  (Msama's  country),  trading  for 
ivory.  In  the  afternoon,  just  as  I was  go- 
ing to  send  the  Beisy  back  to  look  for  her, 
the  Pickle  arrived,  the  men  protesting  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  come  on  the 
day  before.  Next  day  the  men  all  wanted 
to  stop,  and  we  did  not  get  away  till  late, 
and  could  not  find  a camping  place  till 
eight  p.M.  As  it  w.as  so  late,  I did  not 
have  my  tent  pitched,  trusting  to  the  look 
of  the  blue  sky  for  the  weather,  but  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  as  about  two  a.m.  it 
came  on  to  rain  in  torrents,  and  in  the 
morning  we  were  all  very  much  like 
drowned  rats.  After  the  things  were  dry 
I onlered  a start,  when  all  the  men  re- 
fusetl  to  go  on,  and  Bombay  was  useless, 
saying  he  could,  and  that  the  men  woukl, 
do  nothing.  I by  force  of  driving,  how- 
ever, got  them  away,  and  a short  time 
after  we  had  got  outside  found  out  the 
reason  of  their  reluctance ; a shooting 
party  belonging  to  Mohammed  ibn  Gharib 
was  camped  near,  and  my  people  had 
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seen  some  of  tliera  and  wanted  to  liave  a 
yarn  ; their  canoe  put  out  to  have  a talk, 
and  I found  they  had  been  away  from 
Ujiji  for  six  months,  but  liad  only  got  a 
very  little  ivory,  and  that  the  next  day 
they  were  going  to  cross  over  the  lake  on 
their  way  back,  all  their  stores  being  ex- 
hausted. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  we  reached  the 
country  of  Uguhha,  but  only  put  in  at  the 
village  of  a chief  called  Luluki,  to  have  a 
look  at  a reported  hot  spring.  I had  a hot 
and  tiring  walk,  and  my  feet  being  very 
sore,  it  was  rather  nasty  work  getting  to 
it.  The  temperature  of  the  water  when  I 
got  there  was  96“  Fah.,  but  I heard  after- 
wards that  sometimes  it  was  nearly  Ijoil- 
ing,  and  that  people  had  been  scalded  by 
it.  There  was  a small  spring  of  gas  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  made  it 
keep  on  bubbling  up  like  .soda  water. 

Two  days  after  this  I discovered  the 
Lukuga,  a largish  stream  going  out  of  the 
T.ake.  I went  down  it  about  five  miles, 
and  was  then  stopped  by  the  floating  vege- 
tation ; the  river  there,  however,  was  from 
three  to  five  fathoms  deep,  and  a current 
of  about  a knot  .an  hour  set  us  strongly 
into  the  edge  of  the  grass.  This  river 
Lukuga  flows  out  in  the  only  break  in  the 
line  of  mountains  and  hills  by  which  the 
Tanganyika  is  encircled,  and  according  to 
all  descriptions  joins  the  Luvwa  (Living- 
stone’s Lualaba)  a short  way  below  Moero. 

Having  found  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  my 
next  idea  was  to  follow  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lualaba ; but  I was  obliged  to  go 
back  to  Ujiji  to  get  the  men  and  stores  I 
had  left  there,  before  I could  again  start 
west.  When  I arrived  at  Ujiji  I found 
that  the  greater  jwrtion  of  my  stores  had 
been  wasted  or  stolen,  and  could  get  no 
account  of  how  they  had  gone,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  buy  more  to  prevent 
future  starvation.  My  donkeys  were  re- 
duced to  four,  and  they  were  not  fit  for 
the  road,  so  I sold  them  for  what  they 
would  fetch. 

I found  it  utterly  impracticable  to  follow 
the  Lukuga,  as  none  of  my  men  would  go 
anywhere  without  a guide,  and  as  no  one 
at  Ujiji  had  ever  been  to  the  Lukuga,  I 
could  not  get  one,  and  had  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  services  of  a half-caste  Arab, 
Syde  Mezrui.  to  show  me  the  road  • to 
Nyangwb.  This  fellow  at  first  made  pro- 
fessions of  doing  everything  in  his  power 
for  me,  and  promised  to  obtain  canoes 


when  I got  to  Xyangwe,  in  which  I might 
follow  the  river  to  the  sea-coast.  Whilst 
at  Ujiji  I received  letters  from  home, 
dated  the  ist  of  July,  1873,  which  had 
passed  through  some  curious  vicissitudes 
on  their  journey  from  Unyanyembe.  They 
were  sent  on 'by  the  Liwali  there  by  an 
-Arab  caravan,  which  was  attacked  and 
dispersed  by  some  of  Miranibo's  people, 
and  those  who  escaped  abandoned  every- 
thing, including  my  letters.  A short  time 
after  another  caravan  was  attacked  by  the 
same  men,  but  beat  them  off,  shooting  two 
or  three,  and  on  one  of  the  dead  bodies 
they  found  the  packet  of  letters. 

1 now  discharged  such  of  my  men  as 
were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  proceed,  and 
after  packing  up  a map  of  the  Tanganyika 
and  the  journals,  and  a map  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone’s which  1 had  found  at  Ujiji,  in  the 
possession  of  Mohammed  ibn  Salih,  and 
some  other  small  things,  and  despatch- 
ing them  to  the  coast  in  charge  of  my 
servant  and  two  other  men,  set  out  for 
Kasenge  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  in 
company  with  Syde. 

Our  journey  to  Kasenge  was  unevent- 
ful, except  that  the  night  during  which  we 
crossed  from  the  east  to  the  west  it  came 
on  to  blow  hard,  and  we  had  heavy  work 
to  reach  the  island  of  Kivisa,  near  the 
landing  on  the  main,  in  the  Bcisy ; and 
the  Pickle  got  to  leeward  .altogether,  and 
had  to  put  in  at  Kigoma  anri  wait  till  the 
weather  moderated  before  rejoining  us. 
We  left  the  shore  of  the  lake  on  the  31st 
of  May,  and  the  same  day  reached  Ruan- 
da, the  chief  town  of  Uguhh.i,  which  was 
very  populous.  The  people  formed  a reg- 
ular lane  all  the  way  through  the  town; 
and,  to  add  a ridiculous  feature  to  the 
scene,  an  unfortunate  sheep,  not  being 
able  to  find  a way  through  the  crowd, 
trotted  along  just  in  front  of  me,  ba-baing 
the  whole  time.  At  Ruanda  I got  extra 
porters  to  carry  some  of  my  loads,  as  the 
men  of  the  caravan  were  all  out  of  con- 
dition on  account  of  havipg  been  so  long 
without  marching;  and  I .also  bought 
some  goats,  as  they  were  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful. The  chief  at  Ruanda  was  supposed 
to  be  a great  swell,  and  said  he  was  in- 
dependent, though  I afterwards  found  that 
he  was  feudatory  to  Kasongo,  the  great 
chief  of  Urua. 

The  day  after  leaving  Ruanda,  which 
we  had  to  do  without  any  extra  men,  we 
crossed  the  Rugumba,  a largish  stream 
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floftins  fast  and  swift  into  the  Tanganyika, 
and  with  many  small  particles  of  quartz 
glittering  in  the  sunshine,  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Ugoma,  which 
ended  abruptly  on  our  right.  On  this 
march,  one  of  my  men,  in  crossing  a small 
watercourse,  fell  down,  and  one  of  the 
sticks  forming_the  cradle  for  his  load  ran 
into  his  eye,  destroying  it  completely. 
Owing  to  this,  and  illness  of  other  men,  I 
had  to  engage  more  men  for  part  of  the 
road,  as  the  lazy  askari  would  do  nothing 
to  assist  the  pagazi  in  their  work. 

We  then  made  a march  of  four  or  five 
days,  along  the  watershed  between  the 
Rugumba  and  the  Lukuga,  passing  many 
streams  going  towards  both,  and  arrived 
at  Meketo,  a fertile  vale,  and  a scene  of 
almost  perfect  rural  beauty.  On  our  jour- 
ney here,  from  the  top  of  a high  hill  I had 
my  last  view  of  the  Tanganyika,  its  glori- 
ous blue  showing  out  against  the  purple 
of  the  mountains  of  Kowende.  From  these 
same  hills  we  could  see  the  trend  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lukuga,  which  apparently 
was  going  to  the  west-south-west. 

Whilst  at  Meketo,  to  spoil  one’s  appre- 
ciation of  the  scenery,  a wretch  of  a slave- 
dealer  brought  a small  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  years  old  into  camp  for  sale. 
The  poor  child  was  crying  bitterly,*  and 
his  master  had  him  confined  in  a slave 
fork,  one  end  of  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  twisterl  and  shoved  the  poor 
boy  about  cruelly.  I felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  thrash  the  master  and  set  the 
slave  free,  but  I knew  that  directly  after- 
wards he  would  be  worse  treated,  and 
therefore  contented  myself  with  turning 
the  dealer  in  human  chattels  out  of  the 
camp. 

I.eaving  Mdkelo,  we  passed  through  a 
moderately  hilly  country,  crossing  a tangled 
quantity  of  streams  which  it  was  very  hard 
to  sort  into  their  right  basins,  and  just  as 
we  left  Uguhha  and  came  into  Ubtldjwa 
we  came  upon  the  Rubumba,  a stream 
which  rising  close  to  the  Rugumba  is 
often  confounded  with  it,  though  the  Ru- 
bumba falls  into  the  Luama  and  the  Ru- 
gumba into  the  Tanganyika. 

The  Wabildjwa  are  also  tributary  to 
Kasongo,  and  the  chiefs  and  upper 
classes  are,  I believe,  originally  of  the 
same  race  as  the  JVaguhha  and  Warua. 
The  loiver  orders,  however,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. One  of  the  most  striking  peculi- 
arities of  the  women  of  Ubtldjwa  is  the 


cu.stom  they  have  of  piercing  the  upper 
lip,  and  in  the  hole  inserting  an  oval 
stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  or  bone,  which 
they  keep  on  increasing  in  size  till  it  some- 
times, in  the  lesser  and  greater  diameters, 
attains  to  1.5  by  1.25  inches.  This  sticks 
out  in  front  and  gives  the  wearer  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  a bill  like  a duck 
when  seen  in  profile,  and  prevents  her 
from  speaking  plainly.  .Another  peculiar 
habit  is  that  of  wearing  leather  bolsters, 
made  tapering  from  centre  to  end  like 
buffaloes’  horns,  round  the  waist.  Some- 
times a dandy  lady  will  wear  two  or  three 
of  these  peculiar  vestments,  though  it  can- 
not be  for  decency,  as  the  barest  requis- 
ites of  what  is  considered  indispensable 
with  most  people  are  scarcely  complied 
with. 

Some  wear,  instead  of  these  bustles, 
belts  split  in  the  rear  into  two  or  three 
parts,  where  they  serve  to  keep  up  a small 
piece  of  leather  afout  twelve  inches  by 
eight,  which  with  the  belt  and  a smaller 
patch  in  front,  constitutes  the  whole  of  a 
lady’s  dress,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
indispensable  articles  such  as  anklets, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces. 

The  largest  chief  in  Ubftdjwa  was  Pak- 
wany  wa,  close  to  whose  village  we  stopped 
a couple  of  days.  He  and  his  wife  came 
to  visit  me,  and  although  her  clothing  was 
scanty  in  quantity,  she  was  very  dressy  in 
her  get  up,  her  apron  being  ornamented 
with  beads  and  cowries.  She  also  wore 
gaiters  and  bracelets  from  wrist  to  elbow, 
tassels  just  in  front  of  her  ears,  and  several 
necklaces,  all  of  good  beads.  Her  hair 
was  done  up  in  a pretty  fashion,  and  orna- 
mented with  bright  steel  and  copper  orna- 
ments, and  across  her  forehead,  just  below 
the  roots  of  her  hair,  stripes  of  red  and  yel- 
low were  carefully  painted.  .Altogether 
she  had  a very  effective  appearance,  and 
seemed  fully  conscious  of  it,  though  at  the 
same  time  she  was  a ladylike  merry  body. 

Whilst  here  we  heard  that  a large  body 
of  Wamerima  and  slaves  of  Syde  ibn  Ha- 
bib were  close  in  front  of  us,  and  that 
they  were  waiting  for  us  to  come  up,  in 
order  to  make  a formidable  body  to  cross 
Manyuema.  This  I was  very  sorry  to 
hear ; I should  much  have  preferred  trav- 
elling alone,  as  the  traders  in  these  parts 
are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  natives 
having  no  guns,  and  to  allow  their  men  to 
steal  and  pilfer  from  the  huts,  often  caus- 
ing rows,  which  I had  no  desire  of  being 
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mixed  up  with.  I,  however,  had  no 
choice,  as  it  was  intended  as  a civility, 
and  if  I had  refusetl,  the  natives  would 
have  said  that  we  had  quarrelled,  and, 
therefore,  very  likely  have  attacked  one 
party  in  hopes  of  the  other  joining  them ; 
so  that  I was  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Pakwanywa's 
we  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  other  cara- 
van, and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Muin- 
yi  Hassani,  who  was  the  principal  trader  in 
the  party,  although  afterwards  we  did  not 
get  on  over  well  together.  The  next  country 
after  Ubildjwa  was  Uhiya,  where  the  peo- 
ple wore  on  the  back  of  their  heads  enor- 
mous leather  chignons,  with  a piece  like  a 
tongue  sticking  out  behind,  and  indulged 
in  tattooing  in  irregular  and  diversified  pat- 
terns. On  leaving  Uhiya  we  began  to 
get  into  a hilly  country,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  offshoots  of  the  Mountains  of 
Bambarrd.  Here  we  came  into  a second 
country  of  Uvinza,  ancWifferent  methods 
of  personal  decoration  : the  people 

pierced  the  centre  cartilage  of  the  nose 
and  ran  straws  through,  and  worked  their 
hair  into  ridges  and  tufts,  with  small  plaits 
along  the  tops  of  them.  Wood  carving 
was  here  carried  to  greater  perfection  than 
I had  yet  seen,  and  clay  idols  were  com- 
mon outside  the  villages.  Many  of  the 
villages  had  been  lately  deserteii,  and  I 
believe  that  some  large  party  of  traders 
had  had  a row  there,  as  they  could  not 
have  been  left  for  what  is  a very  common 
reason,  viz.,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
near  them,  as  the  vegetation  was  luxuri- 
ant close  to  huts  still  in  good  repair. 

.A  very  hilly  road  took  us  to  Rohombo, 
the  first  district  in  Manyu^ma  according 
to  the  people,  though  geographically  and 
ethnologically  Manyudma  proper  can  only 
be  said  to  commence  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Bambarre  Mountains.  The  popu- 
lation here  was  very  dense,  and  the  roads 
were  lined  by  black  crowds  who  had 
turned  out  to  look  at  the  strangers,  and 
especially  at  the  white  man.  Oil  palms 
were  very  numerous  at  Rohombo,  and  the 
natives  made  palm  wine  from  them, 
w'hich,  when  fresh,  is  very  good  and  re- 
freshing, reminding  one  something  of 
ginger-beer.  They  climb  the  trees  with  a 
belt  made  to  go  round  the  tree  and  them- 
selves, something  like  the  Tamils  in  Cey- 
lon. Salt  was  in  very  great  demand  here, 
all  that  the  people  get  being  brought  from 
Ujiji  by  the  traders,  as  since  the  .Arabs 


have  come  here  the  Warua,  who  used  to 
do  the  trading  in  Manyuema,  have  de- 
serted it.  A man  would  cut  and  bring 
into  camp  a large  load  of  fire-wood  for  a 
pinch  of  salt  as  large  as  one  usually  puts 
on  one’s  plate  at  one  time. 

From  Rohombo  we  went  over  a rolling 
and  fertile  country  intersected  by  many 
streams,  all  draining  to  the  southwest,  till 
we  reached  the  ascent  of  the  Bambarre 
Mountains.  They  gave  us  a steep  climb, 
standing  up  like  a narrow  spine,  with  very 
declivitous  sides.  And  we  had  to  camp 
before  reaching  the  top  in  a deserted  vil- 
lage. I'he  next  morning  we  had  another 
climb  before  surmounting  the  crest,  and 
then,  plunging  into  a mass  of  forest,  sud- 
denly commenced  our  descent  amongst  a 
number  of  ravines  and  gullies,  all  crowded 
with  enormous  trees.  Some  of  the  gorges 
were  over  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  trees  growing  in  their  bottoms 
towered  to  an  equal  height  above  the 
head  of  one  standing  on  the  brink.  This 
w.as  truly  a primmval  forest ; the  hand  of 
man  had  never  desecrated  these  giants  of 
the  sylvan  world.  No  sun  or  breeze 
reached  the  dark,  damp  depths,  and  every 
tree  seemed  to  try  and  force  itself  aloft  into 
the  blue  heaven  to  get  a sight  of  the  life- 
giving  sun. 

Emerging  from  the  forest  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  we  came  upon  villages  and 
cultivated  land.  The  villages  w-ere  entire- 
ly different  from  any  I had  yet  seen  in 
.Africa,  Huts  arranged  in  long  broad 
streets,  the  walls  and  ends  of  bright  red 
clay,  with  sloping  roofs  thatchc<l  with 
yellow  grass.  The  people  also  presented  a 
change  as  sudden  as  that  of  their  houses. 
The  women  (“  toujours  place  aux  daraes”) 
dressed  their  hair  into  the  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bonnet  in  front,  with  long  ringlets, 
daubed  with  mud  and  grease,  hanging 
down  their  backs.  The  edge  of  the  bon- 
net-like part  in  front  was  trimmed  with 
beads,  cowries,  or  seeds  of  the  wild  ba- 
nana. Round  their  waists  they  wore  a 
string  of  the  same  materials,  which  served 
to  support  two  small  aprons,  constituting 
all  their  clothing,  and  which,  when  going 
to  work  in  the  fields  or  fishing,  they  re- 
placed by  small  bunches  of  leaves  in  order 
to  save  their  go-to-meeting  frocks. 

The  men,  in  their  way,  were  etjually  pe- 
culiar, jdaistering  their  hair  thickly  with 
mud  and  forming  it  into  cones,  lumps,  and 
flat  plates,  into  which  they  inserted  cow- 
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ries  and  biLs  of  copper  as  ornaments.  Be- 
tween the  difterent  patches  the  scalp  was 
shaved  perfectly  bare.  Some  wore  a cone 
on  top  of  their  heads,  and  the  side  and 
back  hair  formed  into  long  flat  flakes  with 
mud  with  round  holes  in  them,  to  which 
iron  and  copper  rings  were  hung.  The 
remainder  of  their  dress  consisted  of  leather 
aprons  about  six  or  eight  inches  wide, 
reaching  to  their  knees. 

The  second  camp,  after  crossing  the 
Bambarre  Mountains,  was  at  Moene 
Bugga's  village,  son  of  Moene  Kussu.  The 
latter,  who  is  now  dead,  was  chief  when 
Livingstone  stopped  here  for  some  months, 
and  many  of  the  people  inquired  after  the 
“old  white  man,”  and  seemed  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  his  death. 

The  chiefs  indulged  in  more  clothes 
than  their  subjects,  wearing  large  kilts  of 
fringed  grass  cloth.  Each  of  them  also 
Vore  the  peculiar  Manyu^ma  knife  or 
sword  slung  over  his  shoulder  by  belt  of 
otter  skin.  Every  separate  village  is  inde- 
pendent, and  as  at  the  time  we  were  here 
there  was  no  war  going  on,  several  of  the 
chiefs  came  to  see  us  and  have  a stare  at 
a white  man.  They  were  attended  by 
people  carrying  rattles,  who  proclaimed 
their  names  and  titles ; two,  Moene 
Gohe  and  Moene  Boote,  had  dwarfs  for 
their  rattlers,  and  Moene  Boote  had  also 
a man  playing  on  an  instrument  made  of 
different  sized  gourds  fastened  in  a frame, 
and  over  them  were  keys  of  hard  wood, 
which,  when  struck,  gave  a clear  metallic 
sound,  varying  in  pitch  according  to  the 
size  of  the  gourd  under  each  key.  This 
instrument  is  called  the  “ marimba,”  and 
is  known  close  to  the  west  coast,  from 
whence  it  reaches  to  Manyuema,  which 
was  the  first  place  I saw  it.  The  name  is 
the  same  everywhere. 

After  leaving  Moene  Bugga’s  we  passed 
through  another  strip  of  primreval  forest  of 
enormous  trees,  and  came  to  the  village  of 
another  Moene  Boote,  with  whom  we  had 
to  make  arrangements  about  the  crossing, 
of  the  Luama.  Muinyi  Hassani  and  I 
here  began  to  difl'er  somewhat  as  to  the 
necessity  for  numerous  halts,  as  I wished 
to  press  forward  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
he  took  every  opportunity  to  say  we 
wanted  to  halt  for  something  or  another ; 
but  alternate  dawdling  and  hurrying  are 
what  every  European  has  to  put  up  with 
when  dealing  with  semi-civilised  races. 


We  had  halted  a day  at  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Bambarre  Mountains,  two  or  three 
at  Moene  Bugffa's,  and  now  again  was 
another  delay  about  getting  the  canoes, 
which  might  have  been  obviated  if  men 
had  been  sent  on  in  front.  I asked  about 
this  whilst  at  Moene  Bugga’s,  and  was  told 
it  had  been  done,  but  now  found  that  it 
was  a deliberate  falsehood. 

We  got  across  the  Luama  safely  after 
all : it  is  a fine  stream  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  varying  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  in  depth  with  a moderate  current.  Its 
banks  are  mostly  clothed  with  fine  timber, 
and  its  winding  course  was  often  visible 
from  some  of  the  small  hills  over  which 
our  path  led,  forming  an  agreeable  feature 
in  the  landscape. 

After  crossing  the  Luama  we  came  to 
rather  a flat  country,  but  intersected  by 
many  streams  and  watercourses  which  had 
grooved  out  for  themselves  deep  beds  in 
the  sand  and  shingle  of  which  the  strata 
are  composed.  Strips  of  green  trees  mark 
the  position  of  these  watercourses,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  covered  with  the 
Manyuema  grass,  interspersed  with  trees 
stunted  by  the  grass  fires.  This  grass  is 
impassable  until  it  has  been  burnt  down, 
being  often  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high, 
with  stalks  as  thick  as  one’s  thumb,  and 
growing  in  such  a dense  mass  that  one 
may  throw  oneself  against  it  and  make' 
scarcely  any  impression.  Even  after  it  is 
burnt  down,  the  thicker  stalks^reniain  and 
scratch  one’s  hands  and  face,  and  tear 
one’s  clothes,  besides  which  the  ashes  and 
blacks  make  one  as  dirty  as  a chimney- 
sweep, which,  as  soap  is  a rarity  and  a 
luxury  in  Manyuema,  is  the  reverse  of  de- 
sirable. Soon  after  leaving  the  Luama  we 
passed  a few  hills  on  our  left,  and  many 
streams,  some  .flowing  to  the  Luama  and 
some  direct  to  the  Lualaba. 

Our  road  took  us  through  m.iny  villages, 
in  several  of  which  the  men  belonging  to 
the  Wamerima  traders,  as  they  ditl  not  re- 
ceive anything  from  their  masters  to  buy 
food,  had  to  steal  from  the  unfortunate 
natives  to  supply  their  wants.  I did  not 
know  the  whole  truth  at  this  time,  as  the 
traders  told  me  that  they  served  out  regu- 
lar allowances  to  their  men,  and  that  they 
punished  any  who  stole  from  the  natives. 
As  we  formed  separate  camps,  I could  not 
say  that  this  was  false,  and  my  men  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  true.  However,  long 
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after,  I heard  from  some  of  tire  more  re- 
spectable of  my  people  that  I had  been 
wilfully  deceivetl. 

At  Karungu,  a largish  village,  or  rather 
a scatter  of  hamlets,  matters  came  to  a 
crisis,  and  a row  between  the  traders  and 
natives  occurred.  The  true  story  was  that 
some  natives  having  been  robbed,  retali- 
ated by  stealing  from  Muinyi  Hassani.  I 
was  only  told  at  the  time  that  the  natives 
had  stolen  from  him,  but  nothing  of  the 
reason  why.  The  next  morning  Muinyi 
Hassani  and  his  colleagues  had  a palaver 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  on  the  subject, 
and  wanted  their  property  returned,  be- 
sides a heavy  indemnity ; and  on  the 
chiefs  replying  that  they  would  pay  it  with 
their  spears,  and  brandishing  them,  they 
were  shot  down  in  the  camp. 

Instantly  there  was  a regular  tomasha, 
all  the  people  of  the  caravans  rushing  for 
their  guns,  and  the  natives  throwing  their 
spears  at  the  people  nearest  them,  and 
then  bolting  into  the  jungle.  One  fellow’s 
spear  fell  only  a couple  of  feet  from  where 
I was  sitting  quietly  writing.  In  a mo- 
ment all  the  people  belonging  to  the  tra- 
ders had  got  their  arras,  and  rushed  out  to 
set  fire  to  the  houses  near ; and  it  was  as 
much  as  I could  do  to  keep  my  men  in 
hand,  and  prevent  their  rushing  out  to  join 
their  friends. 

■ For  a couple  of  days  we  were  in  a state 
of  semi-warfare,  the  coast  people  going  out 
in  bodies  whenever  they  saw  a chance, 
and  the  natives  gathering  together  in  the 
jungle  with  their  spears  and  shields,  shout- 
ing and  yelling.  The  traders’  people,  in 
their  numerous  sorties,  caught  a lot  of 
women,  children,  and  goats,  and  the  na- 
tives soon  found  that  spears,  their  only 
offensive  weapons,  were  no  match  for  the 
guns  of  their  opponents,  and  after  several 
abortive  attempts  peace  rvas  at  length 
made,  and  Muinyi  Hassani  and  Syde 
Mezrui  “ made  brothers”  with  some  of  the 
chiefs.  After  peace  was  concluded  I 
found  that  people  from  several  of  the 
])laces  through  which  we  had  passed  had 
joined  with  those  of  Karungu,  and  if  there 
had  been  any  equality  in  the  way  in  which 
the  two  sides  were  anned,  we  should  have 
been  in  a fix. 

I afterwards  exerted  myself  to  get  the 
slaves  and  goats  returned,  but  was  only 
successful  about  the  former,  as  Muinyi 
Hassani  and  his  people  said  that  if  nothing 
was  taken  from  the  natives  they  would 


think  we  were  afraid  of  them,  and  attack 
us  whilst  passing  through  some  of  the 
strips  of  jungle  which  lay  across  our  road, 
and  where  numbers  might  have  prevailed 
in  spite  of  gunpowder. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Karungu  we  ar- 
rived at  Mangarah,  a village,  the  chief  of 
which  was  a friend  with  the  .Arabs.  His 
son  had  come  out  to  Karungu  to  welcome 
us,  and  on  our  arrival  at  his  father’s  intro- 
duced me  to  him  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
manner  possible.  Mangarah  is  one  of 
several  villages  in  which  there  are  many 
iron  foundries,  a beautiful  black  specu- 
lum ore  being  obtained  close  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  day  we  arrived  here  a partner  of 
Syde  Mezrui  came’out  from  Kwakasongo, 
where  several  .Arabs  are  settled,  to  wel- 
come the  party  and  learn  the  news  from 
the  coast.  With  him  came  several  of  the 
surrounding  chiefs.  Syde,  who  had  already 
srpiandered  nearly  all  the  beads  I had 
given  him,  and  now  found  that  I did 
not  part  so  freely  as  he  anticipated,  began 
to  show  his  bad  points.  He  got  hold  of 
these  chiefs,  and  instigated  them  to  tell 
me  most  unwarrantable  tales  of  the  road 
in  front,  and  told  me  that  everything  they 
said  he  was  certain  was  true,  although  he 
did  not  know  it  from  personal  knowledge. 
His  partner,  a youngster  of  about  twenty, 
corroborated  this,  and  1 was  in  a greater 
puzzle  than  ever  about  the  rivers  and 
everything  else  in  front. 

The  next  |day  we  started  for  Kwaka- 
songo, and  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
went  two  long  sides  of  a triangle  instead 
of  a short  one,  thus  taking  a couple  of 
marches  to  get  there  instead  of  doing  it 
in  one  short  one. 

Kwakasongo  I found  had  fourteen  or 
fifteen  Arabs,  Wasuahili  and  Wamerima, 
settled  there,  including  Syde  and  his 
partner,  and  they  had  about  two  thousand 
Wanyamwesi  and  slaves  all  armed  with 
guns,  so  that  they  had  the  sw.ay  over  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  One  man 
alone  had  over  six  hundred  armed  \Vany'- 
amwesi,  and  in  his  storehouse  he  had  fif- 
teen hundred  frasileh  (each  of  thirty-five 
pounds)  ready  for  transport,  but  was  wait- 
ing to  hear  of  Mirarabo’s  war  being 
finished,  not  from  fear  of  Mirambo  him- 
self, but  because  he  was  afraid  he  and  his 
men  would  be  detained  to  fight  Mirambo 
by  the  Arab  Governor  at  Unyanyembe. 

IVe  were  detained  at  Kwakasongo  for  a 
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week,  and  after  three  days  marching  ar- 
rived at  Kumbwi  on  the  Luahba.  The 
first  view  of  the  river  far  exceeded  my  pre- 
vious expectations.  Imagine  a river  vary- 
ing from  a thousand  to  three  thousand 
yards  in  width,  with  swiftly  flowing  cur- 
rent, and  many  well-wooded  and  inhabited 
islands.  At  Kumbwi  I got  canoes  for 
myself  and  some  of  my  men,  and  went 
down  to  Nyangwe  by  water  in  one  day. 


leaving  the  others  to  come  by  land.  .At 
Nyangwe  I was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Habib  ibn  Salim,  an  old  Arab  who  had 
housed  Livingstone  during  his  stay  there. 

My  men,  who  came  by  land,  arrived 
two  days  after  me,  and  then  1 set  to  work 
to  try  and  get  canoes  to  follow  the  great 
river  down  to  the  coast.  My  ill  success  in 
this,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  will  be  told 
next  month. — Good  Words. 


MERVAU.NEE. 

BY  W'1U.!AM  ALI.INGHAM. 


Im  Two  Parts. — Part  I. 

Whex  summer  days  are  hot  and  blue. 
How  well  for  thee  that  may’st  pursue. 

Far  from  the  city’s  crowded  street, 

The  winding  brook  with  wandering  feet. 
Conquer  the  mountain’s  airy  crest. 

Lose  thee  in  woodland  glade ; or,  best. 
Breathe  ocean-wind  where  curl’d  waves 
roar. 

Swim  from  the  land,  or  lie  at  rest 
To  watch  mid  noonday  light’s  repose 
Cloud-shadows  cross  the  mighty  floor. 

Or  plighted  crimsons  in  the  west 
When  soft  the  lazy  ripple  flows 
Like  sleep  upon  a wearied  brain. 

Suppose  it  thus ; suppose  thee  fain 
Of  song  or  story,  some  wild  thing 
Reported  from  the  mystic  main, — 

Of  Dalimar  now  hear  me  sing. 

Son  of  a long-forgotten  king. 

King  Ere  the  Fortunate  was  dead. 

And  Diarmad  ruled  the  clans  instead. 

Of  West  lerne,  strong  in  war. 

Generous  in  peace ; and  Dalimar, 

His  younger  brother,  dwelt  with  him. 

Nor  show’d  the  sun  and  moonlight  dim 
In  those  long-faded  seasons  ; bright 
Was  many  a fresh  new  morrow’s  light 
Along  the  mountains,  evening  gold 
Fell  on  the  wave,  in  times  of  old. 

Their  Fortress-Hill,  a mighty  mound. 
With  houses  built  of  the  strong  oak-tree. 
Entrench’d  and  palisaded  round. 

Ring  within  ring,  o’erlook’d  the  sea 
And  rugged  woods  of  wolf  and  bear ; 

A land  of  gloomy  pathways,  where 
Wild  men  crept  also  to  and  fro 
To  snatch  a prey  with  club  and  bow,| 

Till  sharply  blew  the  signal-hom 
The  warriors  of  the  Rath  to  warn. 

And  bid  them  drive  the  plunderers  back 


With  blood  upon  their  hasty  track. 

Or  sometimes  ocean-rovers  fierce 
Dared  with  their  waspish  navy  pierce 
A river-mouth  or  guardless  bay 
•And  sting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword; 
Then  sped  the  warriors  forth,  to  slay 
And  chase  and  scatter,  and  drive  aboard. 

But  when  the  battle  spoil  was  won. 

Or  when  the  hunting-day  was  done. 

They  heard,  o’er  fragrant  cups  of  mead. 
Their  Bards  rehearse  each  daring  deed 
To  ringing  harps,  or  duly  count 
'I'hose  high  ancestral  steps  that  mount 
To  Balor  and  to  Parthalon, 

Or  some  thrice-famous  story  tell 
Of  war,  or  dark  Druidic  spell 
(To-day  no  weaker),  or  how  well 
A Spirit  loved  a mortal  Youth ; 

And  all  was  he.ard  and  held  for  truth. 

Archpoet  Conn  was  old  and  blind. 

No  whiter  to  the  autumnal  wind 
Marsh-cotton  waves  on  rushy  moor 
Than  flow’d  his  hair  and  beard,  and  pure 
His  raiment  when  he  sat  in  hall 
As  torrent-foam  or  seagull’s  breast. 

The  King,  in  seven  rich  colors  drest. 
Pledged  him  at  feast  and  festival. 

And  gladly  to  his  master’s  voice 
Conn  bow’d  the  snowy  sightless  head. 
A’oung  Dalimar,  in  robe  of  red. 

Sat  next  the  Bard,  of  kindly  choice. 

And  spake  to  him  and  carved  his  dish. 
And  fill’d  the  goblet  to  his  wish. 

That  love  for  loss  might  make  amends  ; 
For  youth  and  age  were  steadfast  friends. 
And  many  a time  with  careful  hand 
He  led  the  Sage  to  the  salt  sea-sand. 
Slow-pacing  by  the  murmurous  flood. 

Or  to  a shelter’d  glen  where  stood 
One  sacred  oak-tree,  broad  and  low. 

Firm  as  the  rocks  that  saw  it  grow, 
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A cromlech,  and  a pillar-stone. 

And,  year  by  year,  of  things  unknown 
He  learn’d. 

In  shadow  of  that  oak 
Conn  taught  the  Prince  of  fairy-folk 
Who  dwell  within  the  hollow  hills. 

In  founts  of  rivers  and  of  rills. 

In  caves  and  woods,  and  some  that  be 
Underneath  the  cold  green  sea  ; 

The  siiells  they  cast  on  mortal  men. 

And  spells  to  master  these  again  ; 

And  Dalimar  all  that  strange  lore 
Longing  heard  and  lonely  ponder’d. 
Musing,  wondering,  as  he  wander'd 
Through  the  forest  or  by  the  shore. 

And  When  his  elder  Brother  said, 

“ My  Brother,  with  the  brow  of  care ! 

O Dalimar  1 1 rede  thee,  wed  ; 

No  lack  of  noble  maids  and  fair;" — 

Ever  the  younger  Chief  replied, 

“ Yea — but  I have  not  seen  my  bride. 
Though  many  beauties  ; when  I see. 
Know  her  I shall,  and  she  know  me.” 

— “ I dread  lest  thou  have  turn'd  thy 
mind 

To  something  man  may  never  find. 

Some  love  the  wide  earth  cannot  give.” 

— “ So  must  I ever  loveless  live !” 

Nor  thought  his  pensive  fortune  hard, 
Communing  with  the  wise  old  Bard. 

But  winter  came,  and  Conn  no  more 
Slow  entered  hall,  or  paced  on  sand. 

Or  sat  in  shadow  of  oak-tree  bough ; 

If  you  should  search  the  sea  and  land 
You  could  not  find  his  white  head  now. 
Unless  beneath  a cairn  of  stones 
AVhere  round  Slieve  Rann  the  north-wind 
moans. 

And  young  Prince  Dalimar  thought  long 
The  nights  of  darkness ; tale  or  song. 

Or  maiden's  eyes,  to  youth  so  dear. 
Banquet,  or  jest,  or  hunting-spear. 

He  nothing  prized,  or  warrior-fame 
Once  green  with  promise  round  his  name. 
Though  gentle,  he  could  wield  a sword. 
And  plunge  into  the  waves  of  war ; 
Lorcan,  who  spake  an  evil  word. 

Hand  to  hand  in  fight  he  slew; 

And  when  a wildboar  overthrew 
His  elder  brother,  Dalimar 
Sprang  from  his  horse  with  ready  knife 
And  found  the  fierce  brute’s  throbbing  life 
In  one  sharp  stroke.  But  weary  pass’d 
Midwinter  now.  The  barren  sea 
Roar’d,  and  the  forest  roar'd,  and  he 
IVas  lonely  in  his  thoughts. 


At  last 

One  day  ’twas  spring.  Dim  swelling  buds 
Thicken’d  the  web  of  forest  boughs. 

Bird  and  beast  began  to  arouse, 

Caper’d  and  voiced  in  glad  relief; 

The  salmon  cleft  the  river-floods. 

The  otter  launch'd  from  his  hole  in  the 
bank. 

Away  went  the  wild  swans’  airy  rank 
From  salt  lagoon ; far  out  on  the  reef 
The  seals  lay  basking ; broadly  bright 
Ocean  glitter’d  in  morning  light; 

And  tlie  young  Chief  sprang  to  his  little 
boat 

And  paddled  away  on  the  deep  afloat. 

By  dreadful  precipice  and  cave. 

Where  slumbers  now  the  greedy  wave 
Lull’d  by  that  blue  heav’n  above. 

Then,  so  it  chanced,  his  coracle 
Glided  into  a rocky  cove 
And  up  a lonely  little  strand  ; 

.And  out  he  stept  on  sunny  sand 
Whereon  a jagged  shadow  fell 
P'rom  the  steep  o’erhanging  cliff, 

And  drew  ashore  his  fragile  skiff. 

What  spies  he  on  the  tawny  sand  ? 

A cold  sea-jelly,  cast  away 

By  fling  of  ebbing  water  ? nay  1 

little  Cap,  of  changeful  sheen, 

A seamless  Cap  of  rippled  green 
Mingling  with  purple  like  the  hue 
Of  ocean  weeds. 

He  stoop’d ; its  touch 
Like  thinnest  lightning  ran  him  through, 

A piercing  shiver,  sweet  and  new, — 

What  might  it  mean  ? for  never  such 
Before  had  come  to  Dalimar; 

He  felt  as  when,  in  dream,  a star 
Flew  to  him,  bird-like,  from  the  sky. 

But  then  he  heard  a sad  low  cry, 

.And,  turning,  saw  five  steps  away — 

Was  it  a Woman  ? — strange  and  bright. 
With  long  loose  hair,  and  her  body  fair 
Shimmering  as  with  watery  light; 

For  nothing  save  a luminous  mist 
Of  tender  beryl  and  amethyst 
Over  the  living  smoothness  lay. 

Statue-firm  from  head  to  feet, — 

A breathing  Woman,  soft  and  sweet. 

And  yet  not  earthly. 

So  she  stood 

One  marvellous  moment  in  his  sight; 
Then,  lapsing  to  another  mood. 

Her  mouth’s  infantine  loveliness 
Trembling  pleaded  in  sore  distress ; 
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Her  wide  blue  eyes  with  great  affright 
Were  fill’d  ; two  slender  hands  she  press’d 
Against  the  roundlings  of  her  breast, 

Then  with  a fond  face  full  of  fears 
She  held  them  forth,  and  heavy  tears 
Brimm'd  in  silence  and  overflow’d  ; 

While,  doubting  much  what  this  might 
be. 

He  watch’d  her. 

Swiftly  pointed  she  ; 
Utter'd  some  sound  of  foreign  speech  ; 

But  Dalimar  held  out  of  reach 
The  Cap,  behind-back, — and  so  each 
Regardeil  other. 

Then  she  flung 

Her  arms  aloft, — stood  straight, — her 
wide 

Eyes  gazed  on  his,  and  into  him ; 

And  she  began  a solemn  song. 

Of  words  uncouth,  slow  up  and  down  ; 

A song  that  deepen’d  as  she  sung. 

That  soon  was  loud  and  swift  and  stron  g. 
Like  the  rising  of  a tide. 

With  power  to  seize  and  drench  and 
drown 

The  senses, — till  his  sight  grew  dim 
And  torpor  crept  on  every  limb. 

What  could  he  do  ? — an  ocean-spell 
Was  on  him. 

But  old  wisdom  rush’d 
Into  his  mind,  and  with  a start. 

One  gasp  of  breath,  one  leap  of  heart. 

He  pluck’d  his  dagger  from  its  sheath. 
Held  forth  the  little  Cap  beneath 
Its  glittering  point.  The  song  was  hush’d. 
Prone  on  the  yellow  sand  she  fell. 

He  kneels,  he  takes  her  hands,  with 
gentle. 

Tender,  passionate  words — in  vain ; 

Then  with  a heart  of  love  and  pain 
Wraps  her  in  his  crimson  mantle, 

Lifts  her,  lays  her  down  with  care. 

As  she  a one-year  infant  were, 


Within  his  woven  coracle. 

And  o’er  the  smooth  sea  guides  it  well. 
And  bears  her  up  the  rocky  path. 

And  through  the  circles  of  the  rath. 

To  Banva’s  bower,  his  sister  dear. 

There,  half  in  pity,  half  in  fear. 

The  women  tend  her,  till  she  sighs 
And  opens  wide  her  wondrous  eyes. 

Dalimar  alone  of  all 
In  his  deep  heart  understood 
Of  this  Damsel  dimly  bright 
Wafted  from  the  salt-sea  flood ; 

Like  a queen  when  clothed  aright. 

Only  a little  web,  more  light 
Than  any  silk,  that  h.alfway  goes 
Between  the  fingers  and  the  toes, 

Her  under-ocean  breeding  shows. 

She  hath  wept  and  ceased  to  weep ; 

Slow  her  wearied  eyelids  fall ; 

Lay  her  softly,  let  her  sleep. 

“ Bright  and  strange  One,  where  wert 
found  ? 

(Sleep  I while  Banva  sings) 

From  caves  and  waves  of  the  fishful 
sea. 

From  swell  and  knell  of  the  rolling 
tide, 

(Slumber ! while  we  sing  to  thee) 
Borne  forlorn  to  our  fortress-mound — 
(Sleep ! while  Banva  sings). 

Fairest  maiden,  sea-blue-eyed. 

Sea  shell-tinted,  thy  unbound 
And  wavy-flowing  hair  is  dried 
And  comb’d  away  on  either  side, 
(While  Banva  sings,  and  Derdra 
sings) 

Down  from  smoothly  pillow’d  head ; 
Safe  art  thou  on  shadowy  bed, 

Slee[)  now — safe  art  thou 
In  the  Dune  of  Kings.” 

She  slept.  They  heard  a thrush  outside 
Sweet  across  vernal  woods,  the  tide 
Searching  among  his  rocks  below. 

And  the  spearman  pacing  to  and  fro. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BV  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 


The  once  popular  delusion  which  iden- 
tified Faust  the  magician  with  Fust  or 
Faust,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing 
from  movable  types,  is  no  longer  entertain- 
ed. It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  Faust 


the  printer  may  have  been  the  father  of 
that  Faust,  professor  of  the  black  art, 
around  whom  have  cry'stallized  all  the  most 
remarkable  stories  that  had  previously  been 
told  of  other  magicians  from  Zoroaster 
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to  Simon  Magus,  from  Theophilus  of  Syra- 
cuse to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  from 
Pope  Sylvester  to  Cornelius  Agrippa — 
who  lived  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Faust  endeared  to  us  by  poetry,  painting, 
and  music,  and,  like  that  personage,  kept 
a black  dog.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Faust  the  printer  had  dealings  with 
the  devil ; though  he  seems  to  have  been, 
suspected  at  one  time  of  corrupt  practices 
in  that  direction.  The  story  runs  that 
after  perfecting  his  system  of  printing 
from  independent  characters,  Faust  went 
to  Paris,  where  his  invention  was  not  yet 
known,  and  there  sold  as  manuscript,  and 
of  course  at  a high  price,  copies  of  the 
Latin  Bible  produced  by  his  new  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  method.  Faust  in- 
tended to  work  printing  as  a secret  process, 
and  the  sale  of  printed  volumes  at  the 
prices  usually  charged  for  volumes  copied 
out  by  hand  would,  no  doubt,  speedily 
have  enriched  him.  His  customers,  how- 
ever, compared  what  they  had  bought ; 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  words  and 
letters  in  the  pretended  manuscripts  were, 
letter  by  letter,  absolutely  identical  in 
shape,  it  was  difficult  not  to  conclude 
that  the  copics^iad  been  multiplied  by 
unlawful  means.  Thus  John  Faust,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  practis- 
ing an  imposition,  acquired  the  character 
of  a wizard. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  John  Faust,  the 
printer,  who,  unable  to  patent  his  inven- 
tion, had  determined  to  make  money  out 
of  it  by  applying  it  to  his  own  private  ends, 
was  hot  the  Faust  who,  by  solemn  com- 
pact and  in  return  for  certain  immediate 
advantages,  gave  himself  over  to  Satan. 
Faust  the  necromancer — calling  himself, 
according  to  some  authorities  George,  ac- 
cording to  others,  John  Faust — may  all 
the  same  have  been  the  printer’s  son.  The 
period  of  the  magician's  activity  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; and 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth we  find  him  installed  in  the  chair 
of  magic  at  the  University  of  Cracow. 
“ They  are  not  great  magicians  now,”  says 
Heine*  of  contemporary  Poles,  in  some 
remarks  on  Twardowski,  the  so-called 
“ Polish  Faust,”  who  was  doubtless  one 
and  the  same  person  as  that  German  Faust 

•See  Heine’s  preface  to  his  ballet-libretto 
or  " Tanz-poein”  of  Doctor  J-aust,  written  for 
.Mr.  Luraley,  Manager  of  Her  Majesty’s  Thea- 
tre in  1852,  but  never  prolaced. 


who  professed  sorcery  at  Cracow.  The 
Poles,  however,  must  have  been  terribly 
addicted  to  magic  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  if,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  it  was  thought  worth  white 
to  maintain  at  their  celebrated  university 
a lecturer  on  the  subject. 

One  reason  for  supposing  that  Professor 
Faust,  of  Cracow — “Faust  junior,”  as  he 
always  styled  himself — may  have  belonged 
to  the  family  of  John  Faust,  the  printer  of 
Mayence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lamentable 
but  undeniable  fact  that  he  also  was  given 
to  romancing.  Far  from  denying  his  al- 
leged connection  with  the  devil,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  boasting  of  his  influence  in 
that  quarter ; and  he  openly  declared  that 
the  victories  gained  by  the  Emperor’s 
armies  in  Italy  were  .all  due  to  his  occult 
machinations.  The  Poles  may’  have  been 
amused  by  these  tales.  But  Faust’s  Ger- 
man friends  saw  no  fun  in  them,  and  were 
inclined  to  look  upon  their  author  as  the 
mountebank  which  he  seems  really  to 
have  been.  One  of  Faust’s  countrymen, 
after  remarking  on  the  vanity  of  the  man’s 
profession  as  soothsayer — which  neverthe- 
less, he  says,  gained  for  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  vulgar — adds  : “ I heard  him 
chattering  in  the  inn.  I did  not  chastise 
him  for  his  boasting.  What  is  the  mad- 
ness of  another  man  to  me  ?”  .Another  re- 
marks that  “ Magister  Georgius  Sabcllicus 
Faustus,  junior,”  as  the  professor  of  magic 
called  himself,  is  a philosopher  less  remark- 
able for  philosophy  than  for  fatuity,  that  he 
ought  to  be  beaten  with  sticks,  and  that  it 
is  astonishing  he  can  be  allowed  publicly 
to  profess  doctrines  and  practices  condemn- 
ed by  the  church.  The  priests  were  natu- 
rally very  much  against  him,  and  accused 
him  of  having  said  that  if  all  the  works  of 
Plato  and  .Aristotle  were  lost  he  could  re- 
write the  whole  of  them  with  an  added 
grace  of  his  own.  He  was  also  charged 
with  having  asserted  that  there  was  no- 
thing at  all  wonderful  in  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  all  of  which  he  could  at  any 
time  perform. 

The  most  noteworthy  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  this  mediaeval  conjuror  and 
spirit-rapper  comes  from  Melanchthon, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
In  his  Table  Talk,  collected  by  Manlius, 
Mchinchthon  is  represented  as  saying  that 
he  had  known  “ a certain  person  named 
Faust,”  who  was  professor  at  Cracow, 
where  he  taught  magic ; who  travelled  a 
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great  deal,  had  acquired  many  secrets, 
.and  at  Venice  had  astonislied  the  people 
by  flying  in  the  air.  The  devil,  according 
to  Melanchthon,  raised  the  magician  aloft, 
but  malicionsly  dropped  him,  so  that  he 
was  much  injured  by  the  shock,  though 
not  killed.  His  end  came  to  him  at  a 
village  in  ^Vurtemberg,  where,  being  very 
low-spirited  one  evening,  he,  in  the  first 
place,  cautioned  the  innkeeper  with  whom 
he  Imlged  not  to  be  too  much  terrified  if 
anything  alarming  happened  during  the 
night.  At  midnight,  in  fact,  the  house 
was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake;  and  the 
next  morning,  Faust  not  making  his  ap- 
pearance, the  innkeeper  went  into  his 
room,  and  found  him  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  bed  lifeless,  and  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  ground — a sign  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  devil.  “ Until  then,"  ob- 
serves the  reformer,  “ he  had  a dog  with 
him  who  7vas  the  devil.”  Melanchthon 
sums  up  Faust’s  character  by  calling  him 
“ iurpissima  bestis  et  cloaca  multorum  dUtbo- 
torurr," 

Wierus  or  ^Veiher,  writing  in  .1588,  the 
year  after  that  in  which  the  Faust  legend 
first  appeared  in  print,  speaks  of  Faust  as 
a professor  of  magic  at  Cracow  and  other 
places,  and  tells  an  anecdote  of  him  which 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  popular  story. 
Faust,  when  from  time  to  time  he  divert- 
ed his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
higher  philosophy,  was  fond  of  a practical 
joke ; and  meeting  one  day  a man  who 
wished  to  be  shaved,  he  proposeil  for  a 
sufficient  quantum  of  wine — to  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wierus,  he  was  addicted — to 
perform  the  operation  without  soap  or 
razor.  The  offer  was  accepted,  when 
Faust  rubbed  the  man’s  chin  over  with  ar- 
senic, and  so  effectually  that  not  only  his 
beard  but  his  skin  also  came  away. 

The  compiler  and  commentator  of  one  of 
the  e.arliest  versions  of  the  Faust  legend, 
Widraan,  whose  True  History,  etc.,  was 
printed  at  Hamburg  in  1599,  represents 
Faust,  at  least  in  his  early  days,  not  as  a 
winebibber,  but  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  ex- 
cess both  in  eating  and  drinking.  Faust 
had  a particular  horror  of  drinking  before 
going  to  bed,  and  saw  death  in  that 
“ sleeping  draught  ’’  which  Macbeth  seems 
to  have  taken  habitually,  and  which  he  ex- 
pected Lady  Macbeth  to  bring  him  the 
last  thing  at  night  in  whatever  business 
he  might  happen  to  be  engaged.  Faust 
felt  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  placed  his 
New  Series. — VouXXIV.,  No.  3 


views  on  record  in  Latin  hexameters  and 
pentameters. 

“ Crcdilc  morlalcs,  noclis  potatio  mors  esl." 

is  one  of  his  lines  ; and  he  wrote  a couplet 
to  the  same  effect  in  a medical  work  of 
which  Widman  speaks  knowingly  as  though 
he  himself  had  seen  it  Here  is  the  coup- 
let : 

“Corporis  atejue  animi  mors  cst  implctio  ven- 
tris. 

Liberal  a morbis  sobrietas  variis.” 

Rut  from  the  moment  that  the  chroni- 
clers take  him  in  hand  Faust,  as  we  first 
saw  him,  “ chattering,”  “ boasting,”  and 
“ astonishing  the  common  people,”  loses 
his  identity.  His  actions  remain  the  same, 
but  his  character  is  entirely  changed.  He 
keeps  a dog,  he  flies  through  the  air,  his 
house  at  a critical  moment  is  shaken  by  an 
earthquake,  and  he  applies  in  facetious 
moods  his  secret  shaving-powder  to  the 
chins  of  the  vulg.ar.  Faust’s  thoughts, 
however,  are  now  those  of  his  biographer 
— evidently  a theologian  of  the  Reformed 
Church ; and  the  problems  which  he  sets 
himself  to  solve  are  those  which  agitated 
the  period  in  which  the  materials  of  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Faust  legend 
were  first  put  together.  The  so-called 
story  cont.ains  more  controversy  than  inci- 
dents. Each  brief  section  of  narrative  is 
followed  by  a long  section  of  disquisition  ; 
and  the  result  is  at  once  a tale  and  a tract, 
in  which  we  are  not  only  informed  as  to 
what  befell  Faust,  but  are  also  enlightened 
as  to  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  the  enemy  of  God 
and  of  the  human  race,  that  Faust  enters 
into  relations,  and  it  is  between  him  and 
Faust  that  the  real  drama  takes  place. 
Rut  we  are  reminded  from  time  to  time 
that  on  many  points,  as  in  regard  to  celi- 
bacy and  the  reading  of  the  Rible,  the 
views  of  the  evil  spirit  are  identical  witli 
those  of  the  Roman  clergy.  Mephistoph- 
cles  appears  in  the  garb  of  a monk ; which 
accounts  for  the  hood,  though  not  for  the 
red  clo.ak  (borrowed  apparently  from 
Zamiel),  in  which  he  is  exhibited  on  the 
motlern  stage ; and  in  telling  Faust  what 
subjects  he  may  and  what  he  absolutely 
must  not  discuss  he  forbids  the  Rible, 
but  allows  him  full  liberty  to  occupy  him- 
self with  “ceremonies,  the  mass,  purga- 
tory, sophistry,  legends,  councils  and 
school  theology.”  Faust  prefers  higher 
themes,  and,  without  touching  on  the 
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Bible,  disputes  witli  Mephistopheles  on  the 
relations  of  the  devil  towards  God,  the 
nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  eternity  of 
punishment  for  sin,  and  the  possibility  in 
his  own  particular  case  of  repentance  and 
reconciliation  with  the  Divine  Ruler. 

Neither  Spiess,  the  author  of  the  earliest 
version  of  the  Faust  story,  publishttd  in 
1587  (on  which  Marlowe  based  \\x&  Dr. 
Faustus  produced  the  year  afterwards), 
nor  Widman,  nor  any  of  the  German  nar- 
rators who  have  treated  this  theme,  take 
note  of  Faust’s  life  in  Poland,  which  in  due 
time  was  made  the  subject  of  a separate 
legend,  with  Polish  details,  and  with  Twar- 
dowski,  a Polonized  Faust,  substituted  for 
the  Faust  of  Germany.  The  Polish  Faust 
behaves  with  much  levity.  Like  his  Ger- 
man cousin,  he  takes  flights  in  the  air  with 
his  attendant  fiend,  and,  like  the  Faust  of 
one  of  the  German  ballads,  enjoys  the 
right  of  requiring  this  personage  to  execute 
three  commands — the  third  of  which,  in 
the  case  of  Twardowski,  was  that  he  should 
take  Mdme.  Twardowski  for  his  wife. 
Rather  than  do  this,  the  devil,  who  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  lady,  broke 
the  compact,  and  Twardowski  was  saved. 
This  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  national 
magician  has  been  celebrated  by  the  Polish 
poet  Mickievicz,  in  appropriate  verse.  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that,  whereas  the  Ger- 
man Faust  wishe<i  to  marry  but  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so  by  Mephistopheles,  the 
Polish  Faust,  a married  man,  sought  to 
rid  himself  by  diabolical  means  of  his  wife  ? 
Twardowski  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
married  man  who  ever  sold  himself  to  the 
devil,  though  not  the  only  one  who  en- 
deavored to  escape  from  his  matrimonial 
responsibilities  by  getting  the  devil  to  re- 
lieve him  of  them.  But  Le  Mysiire  du 
ChevaUrr  gui  donna  sa  Femme  au  Diable 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  Faust  le- 
gend. 

The  wife  of  the  wicked  knight  just  men- 
tioned was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  who  sent  her,  as  she  was 
praying  in  a road  side  chapel,  into  a deep 
sleep,  then  replaced  her  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  and  rode  with  him  to  a wood 
where  Satan  was  to  meet  him.  “ Wretch," 
cried  the  indignant  Satan  when  he  saw 
what  the  wicked  knight  had  been  unable 
to  perceive ; “ instead  of  your  wife  you 
have  brought  me  the  Mother  of  God.” 
“ He  was  not  worthy  of  such  a wife,”  said 
the  Holy  Virgin.  “ But  1 loved  her  and 
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have  taken  her  from  him.  She  is  now  in 
my  Son's  Kingdom.” 

Theophilus  of  Syracuse,  too,  was  saved 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,  when,  like  Faust,  he 
had  signed  away  his  soul.  But  after  the 
Reformation  this  means  of  escape  was 
not  within  reach  of  those  necromancers 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  Faust,  moreover,  was  much 
more  “advanced”  in  his  opinions  than 
the  very  primitive  Theophilus,  or  than 
that  simple-minded  gentleman  in  the 
Contes  Dh'ots,  who  was  willing,  if  by  so  do- 
ing he  could  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  to  forsake  God,  but  would 
not  on  any  account  abandon  the  Holy- 
Virgin — a mark  of  attention  for  which  the 
Blessed  Mary  duly  rewarded  him.  Faust 
did  not  believe  in  a future  state,  or  at 
least  had  grave  doubts  on  the  subject.  In 
his  first  interviews  with  Mephistopheles 
he  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  sell 
himself  at  all ; and  he  felt  toler.ably  con- 
fident that  if  he  did  sell  himself  he  would 
be  able  at  the  last  moment,  either  through 
repentance  or  by  some  other  means,  to 
cheat  the  devil,  and  regain  his  liberty. 
Mephistopheles  showed  himself  willing  to 
make  things  easy  for  him,  and  contented 
himself  as  a first  step  with  presenting  for 
his  consideration,  in  diplomatic  fashion,  a 
little  convention  in  five  points. 

No.  I exacted  the  denial  of  God;  and 
Faust  accepted  it  without  much  hesita- 
tion, resolved  as  he  was  at  a fitting  mo- 
ment to  abjure  his  impious  renunciation. 
No.  2 obliged  him  to  hate  the  human 
race,  a condition  which  grieved  him,  as 
his  fellow-creatures  had  done  him  no 
harm,  and  he  bore  no  ill  towards  them. 
He  could  not,  however,  but  yield  on  this 
point  as  on  the  preceding  one.  No.  3 
required  him  to  hate  the  clergy,  who  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  author  of 
the  legend — doubtless  himself  a clergyman 
— as  holding  a midway  position  between 
God  and  man;  No.  4 bound  him  never 
to  set  foot  in  a church;  and  No.  5 for- 
bade his  getting  married.  As  Faust  cared 
neither  for  church  nor  clergy,  and  had  no 
wish  to  get  married,  he  agreed  readily  to 
the  three  last  points.  Mephbtopheles,  on 
his  side,  pledged  himself  to  execute  all 
Faust’s  commands  during  a period  of 
tn-enty-four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term  F’aust  became  his,  body  and  soul. 
When  everything  was  settled,  Faust  was 
informed  that  he  must  sign  with  his  blood. 
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A vein  was  opened ; llie  precious  liquid 
was  put  in  a vessel  on  the  fire ; it  boiled  ; 
Mephistopheles  handed  Faust  a pen  ; and 
the  business  was  finished. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  no  question 
of  Helen,  still  less  of  Gretchen,  of  whom 
no  trace  or  suggestion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  earliest  versions  of  the  Faust  legend. 
The  primary  object  of  the  baffled  magi- 
cian had  been  to  extend  his  knowledge, 
and  it  was  not  until  later  chroniclers 
had  developed  the  story  in  various  direc- 
tions that,  in  connection  with  Article  5, 
the  shadowy  figure  of  a young  German 
girl  was  introduced,  which  took  form  in 
subsequent  editions,  until  at  last,  in  the 
hands  of  the  poet,  it  bloomed  into  the 
personage  of  Margaret. 

But  for  the  famous  fifth  point  in  the 
treaty  between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles, 
Margaret  might  never  have  existed ; and, 
as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  story  of 
Faust  would  still  have  remained  that  of 
his  selling  himself  to  the  fiend ; of  his  dis- 
putations with  Mephistopheles  on  the 
mysteries  of  earth,  heaven,  and — above 
all — hell;  his  repentance;  his  vain  at- 
tempts to  escape  frotii  the  power  of  the 
devil ; his  increasing  despair  as  the  term 
of  his  compact  draws  to  an  end ; his  ex- 
hortations to  his  admirers,  the  students, 
that  his  example  may  not  be  lost  upon 
them ; and  finally  his  death.  Helen  of 
Troy,  with  her  “ coal-black  eyes,  cherry 
lips,  and  neck  like  a white  swan,”  as  she 
is  described  in  old  Spicss’s  narrative,  would 
probably  not  have  been  forgotten  ; though 
her  part  in  the  drama  of  Faust's  career, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  lives  with  him  as 
his  wife  and  bears  him  a son,  is  not  an 
important  one.  Lovers  of  analogies  may, 
perhaps,  say  that  Helen  is  to  Faust  what 
Venus,  in  another  legend  based  on  the 
same  fundamental  idea,  is  to  Tannhauser. 
The  principle  is  laid  down  in  one  of  the 
numerous  popular  versions  of  the  Faust 
story,  that  the  devil  likes  “ the  word  ” to 
be  followed  by  “ the  deed ;”  and  though 
Faust,  under  pressure,  has  declared  him- 
self in  writing  to  be  the  enemy  of  God, 
man,  the  clergy,  the  Church,  and  mar- 
riage, he  does  not,  in  practice,  show  him- 
self to  be  anything  of  the  kind  until  Helen 
is  introduced  as  if  to  console  him  for  his 
inability  to  take  a wife.  He  passes  his 
time  in  holding  “disputations”  with  Me- 
phistopheles on  high  theological  and  meta- 
physical subjects;  in  playing  ridiculous 


practical  jokes ; and  in  summoning  to  his 
presence  the  heroes  and  other  personages 
of  the  Homeric  iroems — including  Poly- 
phemus, whom  the  author  of  the  narrative 
compares  with  Goliath,  .and  thereupon 
launches  into  the  history  of  Samson.  At 
last,  in  Spiess’s  original  version,  Helen 
appears,  and,  remaining  with  Faust,  be- 
comes the  mother  of  a child,  who  receives 
the  name  of  Justus.  But  in  this  story  of 
the  year  1587  the  appearance  of  Helen 
does  not  follow  closely  on  F'aust's  un- 
lawful desire  to  get  married.  It  was  re- 
served for  Widman — who  published  his 
elaborate  narrative  and  commentary  twelve 
years  later,  and  who  considered  himself 
better  informed  than  his  predcces-sor  as  to 
the  true  history  of  Faust — to  establish  the 
connection  between  Faust’s  desire  to  get 
married  and  the  substitution  by  Mephis- 
topheles of  Helen  for  the  legitimate  wife 
who  could  not  on  any  account  be  allowed 
to  him. 

In  a much  shorter  version  than  either 
of  the  preceding  ones,  published  in  1728, 
and  described  by  Scheible,  is  Das  Kloster 
as  the  first  of  the  “ little  story-books”  on 
the  subject.  Faust’s  wish  to  get  married 
t.akes  the  form  of  love  for  “ a beautiful 
but  poor  girl  who  w.as  in  service  at  a 
tradesman’s  in  his  neighborhood,  and  who 
would  permit  him  nothing  out  of  wed- 
lock.” Faust  had  a very  serious  quarrel 
with  Mephistopheles  in  regard  to  this 
damsel;  and  when  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  her,  whether  the  diaboli- 
cal agent  attached  to  him  liked  it  or  not, 
a mighty  wind  arose  and  shook  the  house 
(as  when  “ Georgius  Sabellicus  Faustus,” 
of  the  University  of  Cracow,  gave  up  the 
ghost) ; after  which  the  building  burst  into 
flames,  so  that  Faust  was  near  being  tor- 
mented with  fire  before  his  time.  All  the 
authors  testify  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
phenomenon  as  the  emphatic  expression 
of  the  devil’s  aversion  to  matrimony.  But 
the  editor  of  the  narrative  published  in 
1728  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  show’ 
that,  as  soon  as  the  devil  had  frightened 
Faust  out  of  all  idea  of  marrying  the 
future  Margaret,  he  at  once  calmed  and 
demoralized  him  by  giving  him  Helen  in 
place  of  the  “ beautiful  but  poor  girl 
who  would  permit  him  nothing  out  of 
wedlock.” 

In  yet  another  edition  of  the  Faust 
legend  dated  1839,  and  which  may  possi- 
bly, therefore,  have  been  founded,  in  part 
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at  least,  on  Goethe’s  dramatic  poem,  the 
Margaret  episode,  which  was  destined  to 
be  gradually  developed,  until  it  should  at 
last  fill  the  whole  framework  of  the  story, 
has  assumed  larger  dimensions  and  gained 
new  features.  The  “ beautiful  but  poor 
girl”  has  now  become  the  “ beautiful  and 
modest  daughter  of  honorable  people,” 
whom  Faust,  “ through  the  assistance  of 
a procuress,  and  by  means  of  rich  presents 
and  deceitful  promises,  befools  and  brings 
to  ruin.”  Thereupon,  when  she  became 
a mother  and  found  herself  deserted  by 
her  faithless  one,  “she  in  her  distress 
killed  her  own  infant,  and  was  sentenced 
to  undergo  the  punishment  for  child-mur- 
der. The  story  is  quite  credible,”  con- 
tinues the  writer.  “ The  devil  would  take 
good  care  that  each  word  given  by  Faust 
sliould  be  followed  by  a deed  ; and  when 
one  bears  on  his  soul  the  soul  of  another 
he  is  already  on  the  way  to  eternal  damna- 
tion.” 

Neither  Spiess  nor  W’idman  says  any- 
thing to  indicate  the  existence  of  a Mar- 
garet beyond  telling  us  that  Faust  wished 
to  get  married  ; from  which  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  inferred  that  there  was  some 
one  he  wished  to  marry,  for  we  had  al 
ready  been  assured  that  marriage  in  the 
abstract  possesseil  no  sort  of  attraction 
for  him.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  ch.arming  personage  who  in  the  end 
was  to  become  the  most  interesting  figure 
in  the  Faust  story  should  in  the  earliest 
versions  have  had  no  definite  existence. 
Her  place  in  the  tale  was  already  marked 
from  the  beginning.  She  is  tlie  natural 
dramatic  consequence  of  .Article  5,  which 
Faust  is  bound  to  observe,  and  which  he 
is  led  through  the  unconscious  girl  to  set 
at  defiance,  that  he  may  fall  more  surely 
into  the  power  of  the  fiend.  But,  though 
century  by  century  she  grew  in  impor- 
tance, it  was  not  until  Goethe  breathed 
into  her  the  breatji  of  poetic  life  that  this 
innocent  and  suffering  agent  in  the  dam- 
nation of  Faust  was  known  by  a name. 
Since  Goethe's  time  Margaret,  adopted 
by  painters,  dramatists,  and  composers, 
has  had  new  beauty  bestowed  upon  her, 
or,  at  least,  has  had  her  own  native  beauty 
presented  in  new  lights.  Rembrandt 
painted  Faust,  Cliristopher  Van  Sichem 
painted  Faust  and  Mephistophelcs.  But 
.Ary  Scheffer  painted  Margaret  and 
scenes  in  which  Margaret  is  always  the 
principal  figure.  In  Goethe’s  Faust  the 


first  part — what  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  whole  work — ends  with  the  death  of 
Margaret ; nor  does  the  real  drama  com- 
mence until  Margaret  is  accosted  by 
Faust  as  she  leaves  the  cathedral,  in  which 
we  afterwards  see  her  unable  to  utter  a 
prayer.  Margaret,  moreover,  as  a lyrical 
personage  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
could  not  but  engage  the  attention  of 
composers ; of  whom  the  first  to  set  her 
beautiful  songs  to  music  was  Schubert. 

When  just  fifty  years  ago  Prince  Puck- 
ler-Muskau  told  Goethe  that  he  had  seen 
Faust  performed  with  music  by  Prince 
Radziwill,  the  venerable  poet  replied  that 
“ it  must  have  been  very  strange.”  Far 
stranger  would  the  ingeniously  constructed 
— or  rather  cleverly  trimmed — drama  of 
Faust  and  Margaret  have  appeared  to 
him  ; and  curious,  indeed,  would  he  have 
found  the  opera  composed  by  M.  Gounod 
on  the  Faust  and  Margaret  drama  as 
converted  by  its  skilful  arrangers,  MM. 
Barbier  and  Garni,  into  a libretto.  Herr 
Wagner  has  expressed,  in  Opera  and 
Drama,  needless  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  William  Tell  having  been  set 
to  music  by  an  Italian  ; and  he  has,  at 
least,  equally  good  reasons  for  complain- 
ing that  Faust  sliould  have  had  what 
threatens  to  be  its  permanent  operatic 
form  given  to  it  by  a Frenchman.  The 
French  have,  indeed,  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  shown  a curious  persistency 
in  taking  as  a subject  for  music  what  they 
knew  perfectly  well  to  be  a Germ.an  le- 
gend. Three  French  composers  of  very 
rlifferent  degrees  and  kinds  of  talent, 
Mdlle.  Loui-se  Bertin,  Hector  Berlioz,  and 
M.  Gounod,  have  sinned  in  this  manner; 
and,  to  speak  only  of  M.  Gounod’s  charm- 
ing opera,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
two  principal  male  personages  of  that 
work,  wandering  about  as  if  in  se.irch  of 
adventures,  bear  a far  greater  resemblance 
to  the  Lionel  and  Plumkett  of  P’lotow's 
Martha,  than  to  the  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles  of  necromantic  tradition.  Goethe’s 
Faust  was  never  intended  for  the  stage; 
nor  even  in  the  abridged  stage  version 
prepared  for  the  German  theatres  could  it 
ever  have  become  a popular  stage  play. 
M.  Gounod’s  opera,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  pleaseil  the  public  everywhere,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  Germany,  where, 
however,  the  managers,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  work  of  the  German  poet  and  that  of 
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the  French  dramatists  and  composer,  give 
to  the  latter  the  name  not  of  Faust  but  of 
Margaret. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries, 
the  popular  story  of  “ Faust  ’’  has  gradu- 
ally become  transformed  into  the  popular 
opera  of  Margaret.  It  is  for  Margaret, 
according  to  Gounod's  opera,  that  Faust 
sells  himself;  and,  Margaret  having  been 
loved,  ruined,  and  abandoned,  Mephis- 
lopheles  claims  Faust  as  his  prey.  The 
Faust  story  is  converted  into  the  story  of 
an  aged  student,  who  gives  himself  to  the 
devil  for  renewed  youth  and  the  love  of  a 
pretty  girl,  and  who  is  carried  off  to  the 
devil  as  soon  as  the  pretty  girl  has  been 
destroyed  in  body  and  mind,  if  not  in 
soul.  The  public  might  say  to  Margaret 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  Faust  himself — 

“One  word, one  look, from  you  is  more  tome 
Than  all  the  teachings  of  philosophy." 

They  prefer  the  story  of  Margaret’s  love  to 
the  records  of  Faust’s  “ disputations’’  with 
.Mephistopheles,  and  to  the  history  of  his 
spiritual  experience  as  he  finds  himself 
sinking  more  and  more  hopelessly  into  the 
power  of  the  devil. 

Neither  in  Goethe's  Faust  nor  in  the 
Faust  of  the  popular  story-books  is  the 
principal  personage  carried  off  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  for  his  conduct  to  Mar- 
garet ; which,  if  it  might  make  angels 
weep,  could  from  devils  only  elicit  a smile. 
In  Germany,  as  in  England,  an  idea  has 
got  abroad  that  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Part  Faust  is  seized  by  Mephistophe- 
les and  borne  away.  So,  indeed,  he  is, 
but  to  fresh  adventures,  not  to  eternal 
torments.  Otherwise  the  action  of  the 
Second  Part  would  take  place  in  the  lower 
world;  and  “ Helen  of  Troy”  would  not 
be  Helen  resuscitated,  but  Helen’s  ghost. 
Goethe  seems  to  have  intended  at  one 
time  to  follow  in  the  second  part,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  first,  the  main  incidents 
of  the  popular  story.  After  the  “beauti- 
ful but  poor  girl  ” of  whom  Faust  became 
enamoured  but  whom  he  was  not  allowed 
to  marry  comes,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  tale,  the  brilliant  Helen  with  whom 
there  woultT  be  no  question  of  marriage. 
In  the  old  legend  Faust  further  visits  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor ; and  this  also  he 
does  in  Goethe’s  Second  Part.  Put  the 
last  few  years  of  Faust’s  life  in  the  old 
story-books  (as  also  in  Marlowe’s  Dr. 
Faustus,  based  on  Spiess’s  narrative)  are 


passed  in  ever-increasing  mental  and  moral 
torments ; of  which,  in  the  popularized 
operatic  version  of  Goethe’s  dramatic 
poem,  we  naturally  find  no  more  trace 
than  in  the  poem  itself.  The  Faust  of 
Spiess’s  and  of  Widman’s  narrative  re- 
pents, is  thereupon  called  to  account  by 
Mephistopheles,  and  forced  to  renew  his 
engagement,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  matter.  He  then  questions 
his  “dear  Mephistopheles”  more  earnestly 
than  ever  as  to  the  nature  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment; and  Mephistopheles  civilly  ex- 
plains it  to  him  by  the  example  of  a stone 
which,  heated,  made  red-hot,  and  left  to 
cool,  may  be  heated  again  and  again  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  pain  of  hell 
consists,  moreover,  says  Mephistopheles,  in 
hell’s  lying  at  the  foot  of  heaven,  which 
from  the  infernal  abyss  is  plainly  visible, 
but  quite  inaccessible.  Vividly  realizing 
the  terrors  of  his  approaching  end,  Faust 
now  suffers  so  much  that  one  night  he 
wakes  Mephistopheles,  and  asks  him 
whether  he  is  not  already  in  hell.  Me- 
phistopheles scouts  the  idea.  The  tor- 
ments that  await  the  damned  go  far  be- 
yond all  that  can  be  pictured  by  the 
imagination,  he  tells  him;  adding,  when 
Faust  shudders  with  alarm,  that  he  is 
grieved  to  see  him  so  timid.  “ Put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,”  he  adds  with 
truly  diabolical  pleasantry,  “and  think  of 
the  number  of  Jews,  Saracens,  and  sinners 
of  all  kinds  whom  you  will  have  with 
you.”  Before  his  death,  Faust,  who  has 
already  written  his  memoirs  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity,  addresses  some  last  words 
to  the  students.  He  prays  in  vain  that 
the  devil  while  torturing  his  body  to  .all 
eternity  will  yet  spare  his  soul.  Then  at 
night  a noise  of  hissing  and  shrieking  is 
heard;  and  when  the  students  enter  his 
room  next  morning  they  find  the  remains 
of  the  unhappy  doctor  scattered  about  the 
floor. 

Of  Zito,  the  Bohemian  Faust,  some  ac- 
count may  be  found  in  Scheible’s  Kloster. 
Zito  possessed  neither  the  intellectual  ele- 
vation nor  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
Faust  celebrated  by  Spiess  and  Widman. 
But  he  mystified  peasants,  cheated  horse- 
dealers,  and  indulged  in  various  “ shaves,” 
including  the  removal  of  the  beard  by 
means  of  arsenic,  like  the  Faustus  of  the 
German  chroniclers,  and  of  our  own  Mar- 
lowe. 

Twardowski,  the  Polish  Faust,  besides 
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being  a great  practical  joker,  is  popularly 
believed — as  was  at  one  time  the  Faust  of 
Germany — to  have  invented  printing.  His 
life  may  be  studied  in  a monograph  with 
illustrations,  published  some  fifteen  years 
ago  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  Twar~ 
dowski ; Oder,  Der  Point  idler  Faust. 
Entering  Ru-ssia,  from  Poland,  in  the  year 
1863,  with  a copy  of  this  harmless  work 
in  my  possession,  I was  required  to  give 
it  up;  and  on  claiming  it  afterwards  at 
the  censor’s  office  at  Moscow,  whither  it 
had  been  sent  on,  was  assured  that  it  was 


a political  pamphlet  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary character.  “ Twardowski,”  said 
the  far-seeing  officials,  “ represents  Poland, 
the  devil  is  Russia,  and  the  author  of  this 
insidious  publication  would  show  that 
Poland  is  bound  to  Russia  by  a compact 
of  diabolical  origin.  ’ Thus,  several  cen- 
turies after  his  death,  Twardowski  was 
still  destined  to  mystify  the  vulgar.  I, 
however,  was  the  victim  of  his  last  practi- 
cal joke,  for  my  monograph  was  confis- 
cated.— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE  KORAN  VERSUS  TURKISH  REFORM. 


The  entire  fabric  of  Mussulman  society 
is  woven  upon  the  Koran.  That  is  the 
fibre  and  tissue  of  the  body-politic,  so 
minutely  intertwined  with  it  that-  to  at- 
tempt to  disentangle  them  is  to  destroy 
life.  What  patriotism  was  to  the  Roman 
citizen,  religion  is  to  the  Mussulman.  The 
Sultan  happens  to  be  temporal  ruler  of  the 
Turks;  but  it  is  to  his  spiritu.al  authority 
that  the  orthodox  Mussulman  population 
of  the  world  yields  obedience.  He  is  to 
them  the  Padishfih;  but  he  is  also  the 
Vicar  of  God,  the  Successor  of  the  Pro- 
phet, the  Pontiff  of  Mussulmans,  the  Re- 
fuge of  the  World,  and  the  Shadow  of 
God.  What  the  Pope  is  to  the  Ultramon- 
tane Catholic  the  Sultan  is  to  the  devout 
Mohammedan.  He  has  received  his  in- 
vestiture from  the  Prophet,  and,  were  he 
to  preach  a crusade  against  Christendom, 
every  true  believer  would  flock  to  his 
standard.  Religion  has  set  a strong  stamp 
on  other  nations — witness  the  gloomy  and 
fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  i.e.  of  the  priest.  But  to  find 
anything  like  a par.allel  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Jews,  the  prototypes  of  the  Moham- 
medans. There  we  see  the  zeal,  the  ruth- 
less barbarity  towards  aliens  in  faith,  the 
clanship,  the  Pharisaic  washing  and  atten- 
tion to  minutiae,  the  contempt  for  the 
general  humanities  of  life  which  still  dis- 
tinguish the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

Such  being  the  case,  if  we  are  to  form 
any  just  estimate  of  the  Turk's  capacity 
for  reform,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe 
the  attitude  of  the  Koran  towards  this 
question.  At  first  sight  all  looks  hopeful. 
There  is  an  air  of  sententious  philanthropy 
about  it.  Its  pages  teem  with  precepts  of 
charity  and  hospitality,  and  of  care  for  the 


interests  of  women,  orphans,  and  the  weak. 
Nay,  its  protecting  arms  embrace  even  the 
brute  creation.  It  breathes  the  very 
essence  of  the  purest  democracy,  and 
establishes  a community  in  which  all  out- 
ward distinctions  vanish  in  the  presence 
of  religion.  But  the  most  casual  obser- 
vation reveals  the  fact  that  these  benefits 
are  reserved  for  co-religionists  alone. 
Here  is  the  flaw.  That  wide  philanthropy 
which  seemed  to  hail  all  men  as  brothers 
is  narrowed  to  the  circle  of  a sect.  Thus, 
in  proportion  as  the  conscientious  Mo- 
hammedan follows  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran,  so  does  he  find  himself  departing 
farther  from  that  law  of  cosmopolitan  love 
which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  among 
Christians.  He  is  forced  in  upon  his  own 
people.  The  love  that  he  lavishes  on 
them  widens  the  gulf  which  separates  him 
from  the  Christian.  ‘ Come  out  from 
among  them  and  be  a peculiar  jieople,’ 
is  the  keynote  of  the  Koran.  ‘ O true 
believers,  contract  not  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  any  besides  yourselves.  If  good 
happen  unto  you  it  grieveth  them  ; and  if 
evil  befall  you  they  rejoice  at  it.’  Their 
hatred  is  plainly  evident;  but  their  breasts 
conceal  even  more,  and  when  they  meet 
in  private  ‘ they  bite  their  finger  ends  out 
of  wrath  against  you.’  Therefore  say 
unto  them,  ‘ Die  in  your  wrath.’ 

It  may  be  hard  for  anyone  reared  amid 
the  busy  life  of  the  West,  which  day  by 
day  assumes,  Proteus-like,  some  new  shape, 
to  picture  to  himself  a government  which 
is  content  to  make  every  new  problem  as 
it  arises  square  with  a code  inelastic  as  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  Yet  this  is  the  case 
in  Turkey.  The  author  of  the  Koran 
knew  the  power  of  dogmatic  assertion 
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He  made  no  wavering  bid  for  supremacy. 
When  Moseilama,  a religious  rival,  wrote 
a courteous  request  to  Mohammed  that 
he  would  share  the  world  with  him,  the 
Prophet  began  his  reply,  ‘ Mohammed, 
the  Apostle  of  God,  to  Moseilama  the 
liar.’  This  was  typical  of  his  treatment 
of  dissent.  If  anything  could  argue  the 
divinity  of  his  commission,  it  would  be  the 
marvellous  fact  that  he  stereotyped  a 
society,  and  it  has  retained  the  distinct 
impress  of  his  hand  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  ‘ unchangeableness  of  the  East  ’ 
is  due  to  its  intolerance  of  foreigners ; but 
its  intolerance  of  foreigners  is  due  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran,  which  is  as  appli- 
cable now  as  in  the  days  when  the  Pro- 
phet received  his  revelations  from  the 
Angel  Gabriel.  Each  promise  of  reform 
extorted  by  Western  diplomacy  is  glibly 
made  by  Parisian-taught  Pashas  who  know 
its  value.  Hut  it  is  resented  as  an  impious 
insult  to  their  creed  by  the  fanatics  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

There  have  been  reformers  in  Turkey, 
notably  the  Sultans  Selim  III.  and  Mah- 
moud II.  Hut  they  were  branded  with 
the  titles  of  Giaour  and  renegade ; and 
every  amelioration  which  they  were  ena- 
bled to  eflfect  in  the  condition  of  their 
people  had  to  undergo  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  old  Turkish  party,  goad- 
ed on  in  their  fanaticism  by  the  Ulema, 
from  which  both  the  Church  and  the  Law 
are  recruited.  In  both  professions  an  ac- 
curate and  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Koran  qualifies  for  the  highest  offices. 
Let  anyone  who  would  fornt  an  idea  of 
what  liberality  of  mind  is  to  be  e.xpected 
from  the  members  of  the  former  profes- 
sion, picture  to  himself  a Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees,  educated  solely  in  the  sacred 
writings,  his  mind  warped  from  early 
childhood  by  a slavish  obedience  to  the 
letter;  or,  if  he  would  estimate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Church, 
the  Dervishes,  let  him  witness  a band  of 
these  fanatics  seated  on  the  ground,  their 
bodies  swaying  to  and  fro  as  they  chant 
their  low,  monotonous  wail,  in  ever 
crescendo  tones,  till  at  length  they  fall 
foaming  on  the  ground  in  epilepsy.  One 
might  as  well  look  for  the  virtues  typical 
of  a priesthood  in  a swarm  of  negroes 
maddening  themselves  for  some  bloody 
* custom.’  Till  a very  recent  change 
transferred  the  patronage,  the  person 
chosen  to  fill  the  supreme  judici.al  post  in 


Egypt  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  his 
sole  qualification  being  that  he  should 
know  the  Koran  by  heart.  What  reform 
in  judicature  can  be  expected  from  a 
Turkish  judge  whose  only  guide  is  the 
Koran,  supplemented  by  the  Multeka,  the 
digest  of  the  canon  law  to  which  he  refers 
for  precedents  ? If  ordered  to  admit  a 
Rayah’s  evidence,  he  replies  that  it  is 
superfluous,  the  Koran  declaring  that  the 
Christian  is  necessarily  a liar.  Why 
should  a case  be  decided  in  his  favor? 
He  is  not  even  a man  ! When  the  judge 
studies  his  legal  handbook  he  finds  such 
precepts  as  ‘ Slay  the  unbeliever  : set  a 
mark  upon  him,  so  that  everyone  shall 
know  him  as  he  passes,  and  heap  every 
indignity  on  him  as  a sacred  duty.’  What 
likelihood  is  there  of  such  men  .abating 
one  iota  of  the  law  ? The  most  crass 
ignorance  prevails  among  them ; igno- 
rance, not  of  indolence,  but  of  purpose. 
They  resist  all  external  knowledge.  Ge- 
ography, science,  and  mathematics  are  use- 
less, and  even  worse.  For  all  men  were 
born  naturally  disposed  to  the  Mussulman 
faith  ; it  is  education  which  perverts  them. 
Thus  every  official  brings  to  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  a mind  warped  by  special 
study,  whose  aim  has  been  to  subordinate 
every  inquisitive  thought  to  the  written 
law.  As  the  Chinaman  goes  to  search  his 
archives  for  a precedent  at  every  turn  of 
life,  so  the  Turk  resorts  to  his  Koran.  If 
the  injunctions  of  the  Koran  coincide 
with  the  Tanzimat  of  Abdul  Medjid,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  the  devout  Mussulman 
knows  his  duty.  The  Sultan  is  his 
PiUlishfih,  and  can  frame  any  law  that  he 
likes.  Hut  God  is  greater  than  the  Padi- 
shah, and  He  revealed  to  His  Prophet 
every  law  that  it  was  necessary  to  obey. 
It  was,  however,  in  this  unlooked-for 
quarter  that  the  late  movement  originated, 
and  these  are  the  men  who  must  assume 
much  of  its  direction.  The  policy  which 
they  h.ave  inaugurated  will  demand  heavy 
sacrifices — little  short  of  self-effacement. 
They  will  have  to  wean  themselves  from 
their  most  cherished  convictions,  and 
strain  every  nerve  to  calm  the  irritateil 
fanaticism  of  the  laity,  which  they  have  so 
long  been  engaged  in  fostering. 

■When  we  see  such  men  as  Fuad  and 
Ali  Pasha  crushed,  by  a fanatic  and  priest- 
ridden  people,  in  their  noble  efforts  to 
redeem  their  country,  w'e  gain  some  idea 
of  the  paramount  influence  of  the  Koran. 
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Every  incident  in  its  history  tends  to 
enhance  its  awe  and  confirm  its  authority. 
It  is  eternal  and  uncreated.  The  original 
copy,  bound  in  silk,  and  studded  with 
jewels  of  Paradise,  has  lain  from  everlast- 
ing beside  God’s  throne.  Even  tlie  Pro- 
phet was  only  permitted  to  assure  his  faith 
by  seeing  it  once  a year.  The  Mussul- 
mans typify  this  reverence  by  the  outward 
respect  which  they  pay  to  the  book.  Tliey 
are  forbidden  to  touch  it  without  having 
first  undergone  the  legal  purification ; and 
lest  anyone  should  err  through  inadver- 
tence, they  write  on  the  back,  ‘ Let  none 
touch  it  but  those  who  are  clean.’  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  how  even  such  a 
man  as  Fuad  Pasha  found  it  necessary  to 
enlist  the  Koran  on  his  side.  It  was  the 
same  attempt  that  Montalembert  and 
others  before  and  after  him  have  made  to 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable ; and  it  met 
with  like  success.  They  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  power  which  crushed  indi- 
vidual thought,  and  they  retired  crushed 
and  broken-hearted  from  the  conflict. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  every  inno- 
vator in  Turkey.  Sultan  Selim  was  met 
in  turn  by  the  sullen  opposition  of  every 
interest  with  which  he  attempted  to  deal. 
Army,  Church,  Law,  and  Diplomacy  alike 
closed  their  ranks  against  the  reformer; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  hand  of 
the  assassin  checked  his  career.  Mah- 
moud followed  resolutely  in  his  steps, 
having  first  freed  himself  from  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  the  janissaries  by 
the  simple  process  of  extermination.  But 
he  lived  isolated -from  his  people — a mark 
for  their  scorn  as  the  ‘ Infidel  Padishah.’ 
Then  came  the  reign  of  Abdul  Mcdjid, 
bright  with  its  prospect  of  reform.  But 
his  7'anzimat  met  with  the  fate  of  the 
Tivnimats  of  Pio  Nono  and  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  and  many  another  p.archment 
which  raised  the  hopes  of  I.iberal  Europe. 
Flow  little  came  of  it  we  can  judge  by  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  last  five-and  twenty 
years.  He  struggled  nobly  to  dispel  the 
torpor  wdiich  was  stifling  the  national  life ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  Then  .^bdul 
Aziz  ascended  the  throne,  a ruler  after  his 
people’s  heart,  i.  e a staunch  upholder  of 
the  Sacred  Faith.  His  impotent  and  selfish 
reign  is  now  a completed  chapter  of  his- 
tory ; and  once  more  we  see  a reforming 
Sultan  on  the  throne. 

If  anything  could  make  one  doubt  the 
incompatibility  of  the  Koran  with  reform. 


it  would  be  the  assurance  of  that  true 
patriot  as  well  as  Mussulman,  Fuad  Pasha. 
He  distinctly  asserts,  not  its  compatibility 
only,  but  its  actual  advantage  over  every 
other  form  of  religion  for  the  work.  Islam- 
ism,  unfettered  by  dogmas  and  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  Christian  sects,  is  free 
as  the  wind  of  heaven  to  catch  up  every 
wandering  current  of  opinion.  Islamistn 
is  the  repository  of  all  truth,  therefore  she 
opens  her  arms  to  science.  Each  re-dis- 
covery that  Christendom  m.akes  is  not  to 
be  scouted  as  the  invention  of  the  Giaours, 
but  gladly  received  as  a lifting  of  the  veil 
from  the  secrets  hid  from  all  time  in  the 
Koran.  We  might  fancy  we  were  reading 
some  Papal  allocution,  making  curious 
assumption  of  brotherhood  between  Ul- 
tramonlanism  and  Liberalism — between 
Science,  which  spurns  all  obstacles,  and 
the  Papacy,  which  casts  down  its  gauntlet 
' imposiibile  ’ in  the  path.  Rather,  perhaps, 
we  should  sadly  mark  the  incongruity  of 
the  deductions  of  a high-minded  man, 
whatever  his  creed  may  be,  with  the 
vulgar  realities  of  life.  Fuad  Pasha,  in.his 
spiritual  reading  of  the  Koran,  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  others  read  it  by  the 
letter. 

When  Christianity,  leaving  the  cata- 
combs in  which  it  had  lurkeil,  dared  to 
measure  itself  against  the  polytheism  of 
Rome,  it  was  in  its  dogmatic  certainty 
that  it  found  its  keenest  weapon.  Rome 
had  become  the  diversorium  of  the  re- 
ligious world.  New  and  fantastic  forms 
of  worship  jostled  one  another  in  their 
pursuit  of  jjroselytes,  each  one  pointing 
out  some  new  path  to  heaven.  The  Epi- 
curean had  a pitying  smile  alike  for  all ; 
but  the  Stoic’s  earnest  nature  could  not 
rest.  He  sought  for  some  clue  to  eter- 
nity ; and,  finding  none,  fell  back  on  an- 
nihilation. But  even  here  his  wavering 
voice  betrayed  his  doubt.  Thought  might 
recoil,  dazed  by  its  effort  to  pierce  the 
future.  But  when  driven  in  upon  itself 
the  soul  refu.sed  to  believe  that  it  was 
born  to  perish.  It  was  to  this  disorgan- 
ized mass  that  the  trumpet  notes  of  Chris- 
tianity rang  out  with  their  clear  sound. 
There  was  no  need  to  listen  to  the  claims 
of  rival  religions.  All  alike  were  false. 
Liberality  was  but  another  name  for  indif- 
ference. There  was  the  certainty  of 
Heaven  for  the  Christian,  of  Hell  for  the 
Pagan.  So,  too,  the  strength  of  Moham- 
medanism lay  in  its  exclusiveness.  With 
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one  stroke  the  Prophet  cleared  the  ground 
of  rivals.  There  had  been  prophets,  it  is 
true,  from  Moses  to  Jesus,  and  their  writ- 
ings were  contained  in  104  books.  All, 
however,  r^ere  lost  but  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Psalms,  tiie  Gospel,  and  the  Koran. 
The  first  three  of  these  were  pronounced 
so  corrupt  as  to  be  worthless.  One,  there- 
fore, alone  remained — the  Koran.  The 
Reformer  tolerated  no  lukewarm  partisans. 
They  must  believe'  in  Mo  or  not  at  all. 
For  the  opinion  which  some  have  held, 
that  a man  might  be  saved  in  his  own  re- 
ligion, if  sincere,  is  directly  contradicted 
by  the  Koran — especially  in  the  words, 

‘ Whoever  followeth  any  other  religion 
than  Islamism,  it  shall  not  be  accepted  of 
him,  and  at  the  last  day  he  shall  be  of 
those  that  perish.’  In  the  oft-repeated 
petition,  too,  which  answers  to  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Moslem  begs  that  he  may 
b:  kept  ‘ in  the  right  way  ’ — ;.  r.,  in  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  ‘ not  in  the  way 
of  those  against  whom  God  is  incensed  ’ 
— i.  <•.,  Christians.  The  Prophet  will  not 
stay  to  parley  with  dissent. 

Those  who  are  not  with  him  are  against 
bira.  It  is  true  that,  as  though  foreseeing 
tbe  schisms  of  later  days,  especially  the 
bitter  animosity  of  the  .Sonnite  and  Shiite 
factions,  he  exclaims  bitterly  that  his  own 
people  will  be  more  rebellious  than  the 
beathen.  The  Jews  have  71,  the  Chris- 
tians y 2,  but  his  disciples  will  have  73 
jeois.  Uut  whatever  may  have  been  his 
fear  for  the  future,  he  never  betrayed  it  in 
b>s  language.  There  is  the  true  dogmatic 
™S  about  that.  ‘ Good  and  evil  shall 
fot  be  held  equal.’  He  swept  away  the 
superstitions  of  the  Arabs  like  the  wind  of 
we  desert,  and  proclaimed  anew  the  re- 
ligion which  Abraham  bequeathed  to  his 
I^sterity  and  Ishinael  handed  down  to 
tbe  children  of  the  desert.  The  Law  was 
ibe  rule  till  Christ  came,  then  the  Gospel ; 
but  both  w'ere  set  aside  by  the  Koran, 
*hich,  however,  does  not  contradict,  but 
IS  more  explicit,  and  enforces  the  obser- 
'■unce  of  much  that  was  negligently  per- 
formed before.  Men  were  originally 
professors  of  one  religion  only,  but  they 
dissented  therefrom.’  This  was  Islam, 
iii’hich  was  held  till  the  murder  of  Abel,  or, 
us  some  think,  until  the  time  of  Noah, 
^ch  being  the  case,  it  was  the  duty  of 
believers  to  spread  the  true  faith.  ‘ Fight 
for  and  contribute  to  your  religion,  and 
beware  of  the  fate  of  the  Israelites  who 


did  not  do  so,’  were  the  Prophet’s  words  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  a suffi- 
cient force  under  his  banner,  he  preached 
a crusade  against  his  enemies — i.  e.,  those 
who  differed  from  him.  This  ordinance 
has  never  been  annulled.  The  grow- 
ing power  of  the  IVest  may  have  ad- 
monished the  'Turk  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  but  it  remains  a 
sacred  duty  for  all  that. 

How  well  the  founder  of  Islamism  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavor  to  establish  an  en- 
during theocracy,  we  see  in  the  case  of 
modern  Turkey.  The  Turkomans  have 
squatted  on  the  country  which  they  seized 
under  Osman,  and  are  to  this  day  the 
same  people.  They  hold  it  as  a foreign 
garrison,  without  an  attempt  at  assimila- 
tion with  the  natives.  The  tide  of  Euro- 
pean progress  surged  around  them,  but 
they  built  it  out  w'ith  a wall  of  resentful 
prejudice.  Their  only  effort  at  civil  gov- 
ernment was  to  put  in  practice  the  regula- 
tions suitable  to  a tribe  of  predatory 
herdsmen.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
country  should  languish  under  such  a rule. 
A well-tilled,  fruitful  land  became  a wa.ste ; 
its  desolation  made  more  appalling  by  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  civilisation.  Where 
the  horse  of  .Attila  trod,  the  grass  never 
grew  again,  and  it  withered  beneath  the 
Turks’  feet.  Their  creed  condemns  them 
to  stand  still  when  all  around  is  life  and 
movement.  Even  could  the  Turk  con- 
sent to  shake  off  his  fetters  of  custom  and 
imitate  his  neighbors,  religion  would  for- 
bid him.  It  is  the  clear  and  explicit 
preaching  of  predestination  that  has  ac- 
complished this  physical  and  moral  death. 
Why  trouble  oneself?  ‘ Death  will  over- 
take us  even  in  lofty  to«-ers.’  ‘ There 
is  no  change  in  what  God  hath  created.’ 
‘ Islam  ’ signifies  ‘ resignation  ; ’ and  the 
term  ‘ Moslem  ’ (Moslemuna),  or,  as  Euro- 
peans write  it,  ‘ Mussulman,’  has  a like 
derivation.  The  calm  demeanor  of  the 
Turk  under  the  terror  of  jilague,  or  any 
similar  visitation,  which  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  the  restless  Frank,  is  no  mat- 
ter of  disposition,  but  the  ingrained 
teaching  of  religion. 

‘ Lord  make  us  resigned  unto  Thee, 
and  of  our  posterity  a jieople  resigned 
unto  Thee,’  was  the  solemn  prayer  of 
.Abraham  and  Ishmael  when  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  ‘ the  House,’  /.  e.,  the 
Caaba.  Again  and  again  the  merit  of 
unreasoning  obedience  is  insisted  on  by 
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the  Koran.  In  questions  of  faith,  it  is 
‘ better  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  primi- 
tive Moslems,  avoid  disputations,  and 
leave  the  knowledge  of  the  matter  wholly 
to  God.’  The  same  moral  is  enforced 
by  the  story  of  the  patriarch  Malec  Ebn 
-Ans,  who,  being  inquired  of  why  he  wept 
when  he  w.is  dying,  made  answer,  ‘ How 
should  I not  weep  ? Would  to  God  that 
for  every  question  decided  by  me  accord- 
ing to  my  own  opinion  I had  received  so 
many  stripes!  Then  would  my  accounts 
be  easier.  Would  to  God  I had  never 
given  any  decision  of  my  own ! ’ We 
can  not  be  surprised  that  such  a system 
has  reared  a race  of  officials  too  indolent 
to  study  their  profession,  and  too  fearful 
of  res[)onsibility  to  depart  one  hair's 
breadth  from  the  beaten  track.  If  a ques- 
tion arises,  there  is  no  light  to  be  thrown 
upon  it  from  without ; therefore,  if  it  is  to 
be  answered  at  all,  it  must  be  by  prece- 
dent. If,  however,  the  doctrine  of  blind 
acquiescence  in  a predetermined  fate  h.is 
removed  from  the  Mussulman  every  in- 
centive to  exertion,  in  one  case  it  has  had 
a directly  opposite  effect.  In  tlie  days 
when  the  Prophet  was  struggling  to  assert 
himself  against  a powerful  opposition,  he 
saw  the  advantage  that  was  to  be  gained 
from  a fanatic  soldiery.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
dispute  between  Mo.ses  and  Adam.  For, 
Adam,  having  learned  from  Moses  that 
his  rebellion  was  written  in  the  law  which 
was  made  forty  years  before  his  birth, 
asks  how  he  could  be  blamed  for  doing 
what  God  wrote  of  him  forty  years  be- 
fore he  was  born,  ‘ nay,  for  what  was  de- 
creed of  him  50,000  years  before  the  crea- 
tion of  heaven  and  earth.’  This  was  un- 
doubtedly to  be  received  as  an  axiom  of 
faith.  It  was  specially  revealed  to  Mo- 
hammed that  every  soldier  who  fell  fight- 
ing for  his  religion  was  predestined  to  an 
eternity  of  bliss.  ‘ Whatever  good  or  ill 
shall  happen  is  irrevocably  fixed  and  re- 
corded from  all  eternity  in  the  preserved 
table.’  God  has  secretly  predetermined  a 
man’s  faith  or  infidelity,  and  consequently 
his  eternal  happiness  or  misery.  No  fore- 
sight or  wisdom  can  alter  this.  Hence, 
argues  the  Prophet,  since  aught  that  you 
can  do  will  not  lengthen  your  life  by  a 
span,  fight  against  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  beware  lest  God  give  you  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind. 

It  was  from  this  small  cause,  viz.,  the 


necessities  of  the  rising  Prophet,  that 
arose  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  be- 
liever to  the  infidel.  At  first  it  was  a 
struggle  for  existence ; but  as  the  young 
faith  gathered  strength  it  became  aggres- 
sion. Time  rolled  on,  and  what  had 
been  a matter  of  policy,  hardened  into 
habit.  The  motive  was  gone,  but  the 
feeling  remained.  The  Koran  is  the  sta- 
ple of  education.  Thus,  the  earliest 
words  that  the  child  learned  to  repeat 
breathed  malediction  against  the  Chris- 
tian. When  the  Mussulman  attends  his 
mosque,  he  listens  to  such  injunctions  as 
‘ Fight  against  the  unbelievers  till  the 
strife  is  at  an  end,  and  the  religion  is  all 
of  God’s.’  ‘ Despise  every  other  nation  ; 
regard  them  with  horror  and  distrust. 
They  are  impure  ; in  you  alone  is  purity.’ 
‘ Fight  for  the  religion  of  God.  He  who 
lends  on  usury  to  God,  God  will  double 
it.’  One  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  is  de- 
sertion during  a religious  campaign. 
Every  spring  of  human  pity  is  purposely 
dried  up  against  the  unhappy  Christian. 
The  Mussulman  is  taught  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  only  doing  God  service  in  per- 
secuting the  infidel,  but  that  he  is  specially 
favored  in  being  set  apart  for  this  duty  ; 
and  that  God  is  visibly  present  assisting 
at  the  work.  ‘ When  ye  encounter  the 
unbelievers,  strike  off  their  heads ;’  for 
though  God  could  have  avenged  himself, 
‘ He  commandeth  you  to  fight  His  bat- 
tles, that  He  may  prove  the  one  of  you  by 
the  other.’  The  evil  deeds  of  the  infidels 
have  been  prepared  for  them,  for  God 
directeth  not  the  unbelieving  people. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  their  chance;  for 
no  man  was  condemned  to  punishment 
until  an  apostle  had  first  been  sent  to 
warn  him.  Therefore,  God  declares  that 
He  will  chastise  them  by  the  hands  of  the 
faithful,  and  will  cover  them  with  shame. 
In  the  same  chapter,  moreover,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  giving  of  drink  to  pilgrims, 
and  visiting  the  temple,  are  things  of  little 
merit  compared  with  the  glory  of  fighting 
for  the  religion  of  God.  A grievous 
punishment  is  ordained  against  those  who 
refuse  to  go  out  when  summoned  to  war. 
They  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  an  obedient 
people  shall  be  planted  in  their  stead. 
The  believer  is  enjoined  to  slay  his  enemy 
wherever  he  finds  him,  even  in  the  sacred 
months.  He  may  feel  compunction,  but 
this  arises  only  from  his  ignorance.  It  is 
a grievous  thing  to  war  in  the  sacred 
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months.  But  to  obstruct  the  way  of  God, 
and  tempt  men  to  idolatry,  is  worse. 

The  cruel  teaching  of  the  Koran  sows 
discord  even  at  the  hearth.  Its  disciple 
is  bidden  to  separate  from  a brother  or  a 
sister  who  may  be  an  idolater.  Even 
marriage  is  prohibited  with  one  qf  these 
social  outcasts.  The  Turk,  however,  gets 
over  this  difficulty  by  forcing  the  bride  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  her  husband. 

The  line  which  divides  the  two  peoples 
in  life  may  not  be  overstepped  at  the 
grave.  ‘ After  it  is  known  that  he  has 
become  an  inhabitant  of  Hell  ’ is  the 
mode  of  expression  for  a Christian’s  death. 
The  Mohammedan  is  forbidden  to  pray 
over  such,  or  linger  near  their  grave — the 
spot  which  the  soul  haunts  after  death. 
When  the  Prophet  stood  by  his  mother’s 
grave,  he  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  ‘I 
asked  leave  of  God  to  visit  my  motlier’s 
tomb,  and  He  granted  it  me ; but  when  I 
• asked  leave  to  pray  for  her,  it  was  denied 
me.’ 

We  might  multiply  instances  without 
end  to  prove  that  the  Koran  creates  an 
impassable  gulf  between  Mussulman  and 
Rayah.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
these  are  no  obsolete  statutes,  like  the 
Jewish  denunciations,  remaining  in  the 
book  but  allowed  to  slumber  there.  They 
are  living  words  in  the  ear  and  on  the 
tongue  of  every  Mbhammedan,  fresh  as 
when  they  were  uttered,  and  incapable  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  re<iuiremcnts 
of  an  altered  society. 

When  the  Turk  leaves  the  mosque  for 
the  market-place,  the  seat  of  judgment,  or 
the  camp,  he  merely  puts  in  practice  what 
he  has  learned  if  he  displays  a disdainful 
brutality  to  the  Christian.  Such  bloody 
outbreaks  as  the  ‘ Lebanon  Massacre  ’ are 
the  natural  outcome  of  his  creed.  Hatred 
is  ever  simmering  there,  and  any  access 
of  religious  excitement  suffices  to  make  it 
boil  over. 

The  Rayahs  are  the  ‘ fuel  of  Hell,’ 
‘brute  cattle,'  ‘too  unclean  to  approach 
jVllah’s  temple ;’  why,  then,  accord  to 
them  the  common  rights  of  humanity  ? 
Some  even  deny  that  God  created  thenr, 
‘because  He  is  not  the  creator  of  infi- 
delity.' It  is  minutely  specified  by  what 
tnarks  you  shall  know  the  leprous  Chris- 
tian. He  must  place  a sign  on  his  house 
so  that  the  passer-by  may  not  bid  him 
‘God  speed  1 ’ On  every  occasion  he 
roust  show  his  humility.  He  may  not 


ride  in  public  places  or  past  the  tomb  of 
Moslem  saints — an  order  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  once  saw  carried  out  with 
true  Turkisli  simplicity — a zabtieh  throw- 
ing the  offender  violently  from  his  horse. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  people 
reared  under  such  a system  can  be  willing 
to  concede  religious  or  social  equality.  It 
is  but  of  late  years  that  a Christian  could 
set  foot  in  a mosque  without  the  certainty 
of  assassination  if  detected.  Even  now 
his  presence  is  looked  on  as  a defilement. 
'The  curse  of  Allah  is  invocated  on  the 
Cross ; the  foulest  ribaldries  are  openly 
perpetrated  on  the  worship  of  the  R.ayahs 
and  its  ministers.  One  of  the  most  con- 
stant demands  of  the  non-Mussulman 
population  has  been  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  debarred  from  military  service. 
They  have  perception  enough  to  discover 
that  this  prohibition  degrades  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Turks,  who  consider  them  un- 
worthy to  take  part  in  the  protection  of 
their  common  fatherland.  But  this  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran.  The  ranks  of  the 
Faithful  are  closed  against  every  Infidel. 
For  the  Mohammedan  soldier  exists  for 
his  destruction ; and  war  is  to  him  a holy 
crusade  against  the  Giaour. 

In  any  serious  question  of  reform 
among  Mohammedans,  the  position  of 
women  must  occupy  a prominent  place. 
We  are  not  now  speaking  of  polygamy, 
but  of  the  seclusion  of  women,  the  abne- 
gation of  their  influence,  and,  as  a corol- 
lary of  this,  the  rearing  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  frivolity,  ignorance,  and  vice. 
The  Koran  bids  men  ‘ respect  women  of 
whom  they  are  born ; ’ but  a few  isolated 
precepts  like  this  are  powerless  against 
its  general  tenor.  The  Turkish  women 
shuffle  unnoticed  through  the  streets  in 
their  yellow  slippers,  or  sit  for  hours  in 
the  ■ meadows  of  the  ‘ sweet  waters,’  their 
bright  ferejehs  gleaming  like  a parti- 
colored bed  of  tulips.  If  their  owner  is  a 
man  of  mark  they  are  taken  for  an  airing 
in  a gilded  coach,  or  they  are  huddled 
like  sheep  by  their  black  wardens  into  a 
separate  pen  on  the  little  steamers  which 
pant  busily  across  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
life  of  a Turkish  woman  is  vapid  and 
meaningless  ; she  is  as  ignorant  as  a child, 
— yet  even  the  Grand  Vizierat  is  often  at 
the  disposal  of  harem  intrigue.  .And  if  we 
would  discover  the  canker  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  Turkish  society,  we  mu.st  seek  it 
in  the  practice  which  condemns  the  chil- 
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dren  of  boll)  sexes  to  the  vicious  atmos- 
jjhere  of  the  harem  during  the  most  plastic 
years  of  life. 

The  origin  of  this  treatment  of  women, 
we  shall  find  not  in  the  dictates  of  Orien- 
tal jealousy  but  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran.  The  divine  book  by  no  means 
ignores  the  existence  of  woman.  It  lays 
dovvn  most  careful  and  minute  rules  for 
her  walk  in  life.  But  it  treats  her  rather 
as  an  adjunct  to  man  than  as  an  indepen- 
dent, responsible  being.  Obedience  is  the 
corner-stone — obedience  to  him  who  rules 
over  her.  Home  is  her  proper  place,  but 
if  she  goes  abroad  she  must  veil  her  face 
and  breast ; nay,  some  say,  even  her 
hands.  ‘ Speak  unto  thy  wives  and  thy 
daughters  and  the  wives  of  the  true  be- 
lievers,’ says  the  Koran,  ‘ that  they  cast 
their  outer  garments  over  them  when  they 
walk  abroad — believing  women  must  not 
discover  their  ornaments  . . . and  let 

them  throw  their  veils  over  their  bosoms.’ 
It  is  in  such  light  matters  as  these  that  we 
see  the  difficulty  of  a change  in  the  cur- 
rent of  Eastern  thought.  It  is  not  merely 
the  inveterate  habit  of  centuries,  though 
this  is  stronger  than  law,  but  also  a mat- 
ter of  religion.  The  Spanish  lady  may 
exchange  her  mantilla  for  a Paris  bonnet, 
with  a sigh  perhaps  at  the  despotism  of 
fashion ; but  if  her  Turkish  sister  lays 
aside  her  yashmak  she  infringes  solemn 
ordinances  of  her  religion  and  degrades 
herself  in  the  sight  of  all. 

If,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Koran 
awards  a very  modest  place  in  the  scheme 
of  society  to  women,  it  does  not,  as  many 
have  supposed,  absolve  her  from  responsi- 
bilities here,  or  exclude  her  from  partici- 
pation in  the  life  to  come.  This  would 
be  manifest,  even  though  no  other  duty 
had  been  enjoined  than  performing  the 
l^ilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  it  is  declared 
that  a man  might  as  well  die  a Jew  or  a 
Christian  as  neglect  it.  It  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  Koran  al- 
lows women  no  souls.  But  it  expressly 
states  that  the  devout  Mussulman,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  seventy-two  celestial  brides, 
shall  be  allowed  the  company  of  any  of 
his  wives  in  Paradise,  of  whom  he  may 
not  have  grown  tired  on  earth.  T'he 
Prophet,  too,  finding  that  his  interrogator, 
on  one  occasion,  was  hot  satisfied  with 
the  declaration  that  there  would  be  no  old 


women  in  heaven,  hastened  to  add  that  he 
only  meant  by  this  that  all  would  be  re- 
stored to  youth.  Though,  to  be  sure, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  take  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  he  saw  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place 
were  )\iomen.  The  absence  of  women 
from  mosques  has  probably  led  hasty  ob- 
servers to  the  above  conclusion.  But  this 
is  only  due  to  the  desire  that  they  should 
not  distract  the  attention  of  the  male 
worshippers. 

Some  enthusiasts,  led  away  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Mohammedans’  creed,  look 
forward  to  their  conversion  to  Protestant- 
ism at  no  distant  date.  They  welcome 
even  vice  in  one  of  an  alien  faith,  because 
it  indicates  a loosening  of  the  bands  of 
religion.  Drunken  and  dissolute  lives  are 
common  among  modern  Mussulmans; 
but  even  these  bad  specimens  are  not 
necessarily  apostates  from  their  religion 
because,  like  many  Christians,  they  choose 
to  live  at  variance  with  it.  We  speak  of 
course  of  Mohammedans,  not  of  the 
hybrid,  Europeanised  people  who  have  no 
religion,  or  at  least  have  lost  all  hold 
upon  their  countrymen,  and  are  stigma- 
tised as  innovating  Giaours.  The  Turk 
has  naturally  derived  his  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Greeks,  with  whom  he 
comes  most  in  contact.  Their  Church 
may  be  pure  in  theory ; but  in  practice  it 
is  more  degraded  and  superstitious  than 
the  worship  of  a Calabrese  peasant.  It  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  Turk 
seeing  this  grovelling  idolatry  casts  his 
eyes  to  heaven  with  a sententious  ‘ Bis- 
millah!'  thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as 
other  men.  But  though  he  may  be  dis- 
gusted by  the  absurdities  of  the  Greek 
Church,  it  is  no  reason  that  he  should 
turn  to  Protestantism.  He  may  confess 
a half-contemptuous  admiration  for  its 
comparative  simplicity ; but,  from  his 
point  of  view,  we,  equally  with  the  Greeks, 
insult  God  by  giving  Him  an  equal. 
There  are  ministering  ‘ prophets  ’ in  the 
Mussulman’s  heaven,  but  only  one  Allah. 
Even  the  noble  persistency  with  which  the 
Rayah  has  clung  to  his  faith  in  spite  of  the 
misery  which  it  has  entailed  upon  hint, 
becomes  a crime  in  the  Moslem’s  eyes. 
P’or  it  was  prophesied  of  them  that 
‘ though  a Koran  should  be  revealed,  by 
which  mountains  should  be  removed,  or 
the  earth  be  rent  in  sunder,  or  the  dead  be 
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caused  to  speak,’  it  would  not  suffice  to 
convert  them.  Their  souls  are  perverted 
of  God’s  set  purpose. 

Tire  Prophet  expressly  warns  his  follow- 
ers against  this  temptation  of  their  faith 
which  they  will  undergo  in  later  days. 

‘ The  unbelievers,’  he  says,  ‘ will  not  cease 
to  war  against  you  until  they  turn  you 
from  your  religion,  if  they  be  able.  But 
he  who  shall  turn  back  from  his  religion 
and  die  an  infidel,  his  works  shall  be  vain 
in  this  world,  and  in  the  next  he  shall  be 
the  companion  of  hell  fire  and  shall  re- 
main therein  for  ever.’ 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  various  rea- 
sons why  such  reforms  as  are  promised  by 
the  Turk  appear  well-nigh  impossible  of 
accomplishment  We  have  preferred, 
however,  to  limit  ourselves  to  one  con- 
sideration, and  to  show  that  his  present 
condition  is  the  direct  product  of  his  re- 
ligious teaching. 

What  the  Turk  is,  the  Koran  has  made 
him.  It  may  have  mitigated  the  native 
brutality  of  his  character;  but  it  is  on  one 
side  only,  viz.  that  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  his  brothers  in  the  true  faith. 
The  other  side  it  has  added  brutality.  It 
has  whetted  his  natural  ferocity  against  his 
Christian  neighbors,  and  has  lent  a harder 
tone  to  his  cynical  contempt  for  them. 
He  remains  at  heart  the  untutored  nomad 
he  ever  was.  He  has  piled  up  in  his 
palaces  the  luxuries  of  Western  civilisation 
without  culture  to  understand  or  enjoy 
them.  The  square  patch  of  carpet  which 
lies  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  its  costly 
surroundings  still  typifies  the  sheepskin  of 
the  Tartar  tent ; and  on  this  he  is  most 
at  home.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  have  a 
euphemism  for  brigandage.  When  Abra- 
ham turned  out  their  father,  God  gave 
him  the  open  plains  for  his  patrimony ; 
and  whatever  roamed  through  the  desert 
was  his.  Tlterefore,  when  they  swoop 
down  on  a caravan,  they  merely  resume 
their  own.  In  like  manner,  the  Turk 
feels  that  the  Rayah  and  all  that  he  has 
exists  for  his  benefit  alone.  It  is  enough 
that  he  be  tolerated  among  them ; lie  is 
the  Mussulman's  born  tributary — far 
meaner  than  the  pariah  dog,  for  whom  the 
pious  Turk  sets  aside  part  of  his  store. 

We  have  seen  the  contrast  of  Turk  and 
Christian  in  this  life,  and  how  little  induce- 
ment it  offers  to  the  former  to  desert  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  We  will  now  briefly 
glance  at  their  relative  positions  in  the  life 


to  come.  As  a wind  laden  with  scorch- 
ing cold  strikes  the  growing  corn,  so  does 
a blight  rest  on  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Christian.  But  it  is  not  till  the  Prophet 
comes  to  treat  of  the  after-state  that  he 
calls  into  play  every  artifice  of  that  rheto- 
ric in  which  the  Arabic  language  e.xcels 
all  others.  Persuasion  and  denunciation 
succeed  and  enhance  each  other.  It  is 
significant  that  the  last  words  appointed 
to  be  read  over  a dying  Moslem  arrest  his 
fleeting  spirit  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  an 
unbeliever's  torment.  The  burden  of  the 
Koran  is  an  antiphon  of  the  joys  of  the 
believer  and  misery  of  the  infidel.  When 
the  Turk  closes  his  eyes  to  the  murmur  of 
his  narguileh,  he  dreams  of  the  pleasant 
glades  of  Paradise  and  its  rippling  streams. 
His  heavenly  Brides  beckon  him  on,  and 
their  black  eyes  gleam  with  a light  which 
even  his  most  sensuous  dream  on  earth 
has  never  pictured.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
shall  not  weary  him ; for  Tuba,  the  tree 
of  happiness,  spreads  a pleasant  shade 
around,  so  vast  that  a swift  horse  could 
not  gallop  from  one  end  to  the  other  in 
loo  years.  Its  boughs  hang  low,  and 
offer  to  the  passer  by  the  food  he  may  de- 
sire ; and  as  its  fruits  burst  open  they  dis- 
close robes  of  silk  and  richly-caparisoned 
horses.  Israfil,  most  melodious  of  God’s 
creatures,  shall  sing  to  him,  and  the 
daughters  of  Paradise,  the  Hur-al-oyun, 
from  their  caves  of  pearl.  .And  as  the 
wind,  blowing  from  God’s  throne,  mur- 
murs among  the  trees  of  Paradise,  it  will 
wake  sweetest  chords  from  the  bells  with 
which  they  are  hung,  as  they  clash  their 
jewelled  boughs  in  unison.  If  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  garden  shall,  like 
Achilles  in  Hades,  grow  weary  of  inac- 
tion, he  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  his 
former  pursuits.  The  meanest  foot- 
soldier  who  falls  beneath  a Rayah's  bullet 
shall  enter  at  once  into  this  inheritance  of 
bliss ; for  he,  as  a ‘ martyr,’  takes  prece- 
dence of  others.  He  will  exchange  his 
bivouac  on  the  ground  and  scanty  fare  for 
a tent  of  pearls  and  jacinth.  Food  shall 
be  oflered  to  him  in  300  golden  dishes, 
and  wine  forbidden  to  his  lips  on  earth. 
His  wives  and  his  goods,  his  gardens  and 
his  servants,  shall  occupy  the  space  of 
1000  years’  journey;  and  yet  he  shall 
never  know  satiety.  For  he  shall  con- 
tinue ever  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  be 
gifted  with  the  capacity  of  too  men.  It 
is  in  sure  anticipation  of  this  blessed  des 
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tiny  that  the  Mussulman  has  his  grave 
built  vaulted,  that  he  may  sit  up  confi- 
dently and  answer  the  questions  of  the  ex- 
amining angel. 

But  if  the  Mussulman  is  bidden  to  meet 
the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment  without 
quailing,  far  different  is  it  for  the  infidel. 
At  the  instant  that  he  is  hurried  to  his 
defiled  grave,  his  torments  begin.  For 
when  the  livid  angels  Monker  and  Nakir 
come  to  examine  him  as  to  his  faith,  they 
will  beat  him  on  the  temples  with  iron 
maces,  and  then  press  the  earth  on  him, 
where  he  will  be  gnawed  and  stung  by  his 
own  sins  turned  into  venomous  scorpions. 
There  he  shall  lie  until  Israfil  sounds  his 
trumpet  from  the  mountain  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Gabriel  summons  the  dispersed  bones 
and  flesh  to  unite  and  come  to  judgment. 
Then  every  soul  shall  appear,  guarded  by 
a driver  and  a witness,  the  angels  who  in 
life  kept  account  of  their  good  and  evil 
deeds.  The  infidel  shall  come  forth  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  branded  with  the 
Cain  mark,  Kiafir,  on  his  brow.  As  he 
rises  from  the  grave  a hideous  apparition 
will  confront  him,  foul  in  smell  and  terri- 
ble of  aspect.  In  his  horror  he  will  cry 
out,  ‘ Who  art  thou  ? I never  saw  any 
thing  so  detestable.’  But  the  monster 
shall  answer,  ‘ Marvel  not  at  my  deformi- 
ty; I am  thy  evil  works.  Thou  didst 
ride  upon  me  while  thou  wast  in  this 
world;  but  now  will  I ride  upon  thee.’ 
Thus  saying,  it  will  leap  on  him,  and  all 
who  meet  him  will  upbraid  him,  crying, 
‘ Hail  thou  enemy  of  God!’  The  true 
believers  shall  remain  before  the  throne 
only  so  long  .as  shall  suffice  to  say  the  ap- 
pointed prayers,  and  their  bodies  sh.all 
shine  like  light ; but  the  unbelievers  shall 
stand  in  weary  expectation  for 
years,  tormented  with  a fearful  sweat ; for 
the  sun  shall  be  brought  so  near  them  that 
their  skulls  will  boil  like  a pot.  The 
brute  creation  shall  fare  far  better  than 
they,  for  when  their  deeds  have  been  re- 
counted they  shall  be  resolved  into  dust. 
The  soul  .and  the  body  will  begin  to  quar- 
rel, asserting  that  but  for  one  another  they 
would  not  have  sinned  ; but  this  plea  will 
be  met  by  the  punishment  of  both.  Then 
God  will  deliver  judgment.  ‘ Cast  into 
Hell  every  unbeliever  and  doubter  of  the 
faith;  who  set  up  another  God  with  the 
true  God.’  On  this  the  terrified  soul  will 
turn  to  the  devil  to  whom  he  is  chained 
and  begin  to  charge  it  with  having  se- 


duced him.  But  God  will  bid  them  not  to 
wrangle  in  His  presence;  and  Hell  will 
come  roaring  along  to  receive  him,  drag- 
ged by  70,000  halters,  each  halter  being 
held  by  70,000  angels.  The  wretch  will 
have  a last  chance  to  cross  -A1  Sirat, 
w’hich  is  stretched  over  Hell,  fine  as  a 
hair  and  sharp  as  a sword  ; and  no  light 
of  Paradise  shall  come  to  guide  his  feet. 
.At  the  first  step,  therefore,  he  will  fall 
headlong  into  the  abyss,  and  dwell  there 
amid  burning  winds  and  scalding  water, 
under  a black  smoke  which  shall  yield  no 
shade,  but  will  send  forth  sparks  of  fire. 
The  tree  A1  Zakkum  will  afford  him  food 
with  its  bitter  fruit,  growing  like  devils' 
heads,  and  he  shall  have  boiling  pitch  to 
drink.  Only  the  narrow  wall  .\1  .Araf  will 
part  him  from  the  blessed ; but  he  will 
never  cross  it.  There  is  a tradition  that 
no  Jew  but  Dathan  and  .Abiram  is  ad- 
judged to  an  eternity  of  punishment;  and 
the  most  wicked  Turk  will  not  continue 
in  Hell  for  more  than  a year,  but  the  un- 
believer shall  abide  there  for  ever. 

A combined  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
self-interest  may  warn  the  Turk  at  the 
present  moment  of  the  desirability  of  con- 
cession. Yet  many  will  doubt  whether  an 
ignorant  and  fanatic  race  will  be  content 
to  forego  the  temporal  and  eternal  advan- 
tages which  their  creed  does  not  merely 
sanction  but  enforce.  Centuries  of  this 
teaching  have  planted  a feeling  of  hatred 
and  disdain  in  their  hearts  which  cannot 
easily  be  eradicated.  Nay,  should  they 
concede  the  most  elementary  principle  of 
reform,  they  would  infringe  the  Prophet’s 
law,  which  is  life  to  them.  They  would 
lie  under  the  Prophet's  curse  declared 
against  those  who  have  fellowship  with 
unbelievers,  and  would  prep.ire  for  them- 
selves a place  in  torment  beside  them. 
It  may  seem  puerile  to  insist  on  the 
omnipotence  of  religion  in  daily  life. 
With  some  Western  nations  it  may  be  the 
cloak  taken  out  for  Sunday  wear.  But  to 
the  Turk,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  the 
mainspring  and  mainstay  of  life.  He 
directs  each  footstep  by  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  assured  of  its  guidance  till 
that  day  comes  which  will  close  all  ac- 
counts with  him  — when  the  cold  wind, 
springing  up  in  the  confines  of  Arabia 
Damascena,  shall  sweep  away  the  Koran 
(and  him  too),  leaving  the  world  in  dark- 
ness. 

Time  will  prove  how  far  the  stiff  tenets 
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of  a theocracy  will  bear  the  tension  of  the  hard  problem  may  be  solved  by  other 
modern  government.  Meanwhile,  Fiurope  means  than  ironcl.ads  and  rifled  cannon, 
stands  in  expectation,  willing  to  hope  that  — Frastr’s  Magazine. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
BY  THOMAS  HUGHES. 


O.v  July  1 the  grave  closed  over  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  bravest  and  hardest- 
working  women  whom  our  time  has 
known ; and  no  time  has  been  more 
fruitful  than  ours  in  women  of  mark.  Har- 
riet .Martineau  was  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday.  We 
should  have  expected  Norwich — the  city 
in  which  she  was  born,  and  which  had 
been  the  home  of  her  family  for  the  two 
hundred  years  since  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  brought  them  to  England 
— to  have  been  selected  for  this  honor,  if 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  her 
beautiful  little  home  in  the  Lakes,  in  full 
view  of  Rydal  Mount.  -As  she  seems, 
however,  to  have  made  every  last  arrange- 
ment herself,  the  selection  of  her  resting- 
place  was  probably  her  own ; but  it  is 
.Ambleside  and  not  Birmingham  which 
will  always  be  connected  with  her  name. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  of  the  greatest  of  us 
that 

" Day  by  day  our  memory  fades 
From  out  the  circle  of  the  hills,” 

but  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  fading 
in  her  case  will  be  slow  in  the  Westmore- 
land hamlet,  which  was  her  chosen  home 
for  more  than  a generation.  The  figure 
of  the  invalid  deaf  lady — so  loving  in  her 
family  life ; so  simple  and  neighborly,  in 
the  truest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  word, 
with  rich  and  poor ; so  old  in  years  but 
young  in  heart ; so  courageously  tilling 
and  cropping  her  two  acres  of  ground  ; so 
full  of  the  brightest  and  freshest  interest  in 
all  political  and  social  questions ; so  ready 
to  make  experiments  in  all  realms  visible 
and  invisible,  and  to  state  results  as  she 
saw  them,  with  a candor  and  fearlessness 
as  valuable  as  they  are  rare — is  one 
which  will  not  be  lightly  forgotten,  even 
in  the  land  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Arnold. 

Hard  work  and  high  courage  were,’  to 
our  thinking,  her  most  noteworthy  charac- 
teristics. Even  those  most  familiar  with 
her  life  and  work  will  have  been  startled 
at  the  list  of  her  writings  drawn  up  by 


herself,  “ to  the  best  of  her  recollection,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  JVeu’s  as  an 
appendix  to  the  autobiographical  sketch 
left  by  her  for  publication  with  the  editor 
of  that  journal,  to  which  alone  in  her 
later  years  she  had  contributed  no  less 
than  1642  articles.  From  this  list  it  ap- 
pears that  her  first  book,  .My  Senumt 
Rachel,  was  published  in  1827,  her  last. 
Biographical  Sketches,  in  1869.  In  those 
fifty-two  years  more  than  too  volumes 
(103  we  believe  to  be  the  exact  number) 
appeared  from  her  pen,  besides  which 
she  was  a constant  contributor  to  quarter- 
lies, and  monthly  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, and  carried  on  a correspondence 
which  would  of  itself  have  been  enough 
to  use  up  the  energy  of  most  women. 
Apart  from  all  question  of  its  contents, 
the  mere  feat  of  getting  such  a mass  of 
matter  fairly  printed  and  published  could 
not  easily  be  matched,  and  the  more  the 
matter  is  examined  the  more  our  wonder 
will  grow.  In  all  that  long  list  there  is 
not  a volume,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
which  bears  marks  of  having  been  put  to- 
gether carelessly,  or  for  mere  book-making 
purposes,  and  her  fugitive  articles  are  as  a 
rule  upon  burning  topics,  the  questions  by 
which  men’s  minds  were  most  exercised 
at  the  time.  Indeed,  though  she  lived  by 
the  pen,  no  writer  ever  wielded  it  with 
greater  independence  and  single-minded- 
ness. What  she  says  of  herself  in  the  au- 
tobiographical sketch  already  referred  to  is 
most  true,  “ her  stimulus  in  all  she  wrote 
from  first  to  last  was  simply  the  need  of 
utterance.”  And  in  her  resolve  to  keep 
that  utterance  perfectly  free  she  again  and 
again  refused  offers  of  a pension  from  the 
civil  list. 

Of  her  quiet  courage  perhaps  the  most 
memorable  example  is  her  conduct  in  the 
angry  discussion  which  took  place  over 
her  recovery  from  a dangerous  illness  in 
1844  by  means  of  mesmerism.  The  story 
was  published  at  first  without  her  sanc- 
tion, and  soon  the  fight  over  it  raged 
fiercely  in  the  scientific  world.  Misrepre- 
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sentation  as  usual  abounded,  so  she  came 
forward  and  stated  what  really  happened, 
with  the  views  derived  from  her  own  e.\- 
perience  of  mesmerism  as  a curative 
agent.  This  drew  upon  her,  as  she  truly 
says,  “ an  amount  of  insult  and  ridicule 
whicli  would  have  been  a somewhat  un- 
reasonable penalty  on  any  sin  or  folly 
which  she  could  have  committed.”  To 
friends  who  pressed  her  not  to  publish, 
foreseeing  what  it  was  likely  to  bring  on 
her,  she  simply  replied  that  it  was  hard  to 
see  how  the  world  could  be  ripened  if 
experimenters  in  new  departments  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  concealed  their  experience. 

Her  main  work  was  done  before  the 
present  generation  of  readers  can  remem- 
ber, but  those  whose  memories  carry  them 
back  to  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
and  whose  opinions  on  political  and  social 
questions  were  forming  in  the  uneasy 
years  which  followed,  will  readily  confess 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  her.  For  she 
did  more  than  any  other  writer,  not  ex- 
cepting .Archbishop  Whately,  to  bring 
home  to  them  the  fact  that  the  questions 
which  political  economists  were  discuss- 
ing, and  especially  those  connected  with 
the  Poor  Laws,  were  not  mere  abstract 
problems  for  philosophers  to  argue  over, 
but  issues  involving  the  welfare  of  every 
member  of  society.  As  one  writes  the 
words  now  they  seem  to  express  a mere 
truism,  but  that  this  is  so  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  her.  .And  she  rendered 
that  generation  of  readers  a yet  higher 


service  by  the  tone  of  these  social  and 
economic  writings.  They  are,  we  think, 
the  first  popular  works  of  a class  now  so 
common,  distinguished  by  a genuine  and 
discriminating  sympathy  with  the  hopes 
and  aims  of  the  poor,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  their  trials  and  temptations.  The 
improved  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  on 
all  social  questions  has  arisen  from  many 
causes,  and  is  due  to  many  workers,  but 
of  these  none  have  been  more  earnest 
than,  and  few  so  successful  as,  Harriet 
Martineau.  Her  forthcoming  .Autobiog- 
raphy will  be  looked  for  with  deep,  if 
somewhat  painful  interest,  for  it  is  to  con- 
tain “ a full  account  of  her  faith  and  phi- 
losophy.” In  the  sketch  already  referred 
to  she  tells  us  that  the  cast  of  her  mind 
was  “ more  decidedly  of  the  religious 
order  than  any  other,  during  the  whole  of 
her  life,”  and  that  “her  latest  opinions 
were  in  her  own  view  the  most  religious;" 
and  at  the  same  time  “ that  she  was  not  a 
believer  in  revelation  at  all  ” in  her  later 
years.  Her  firm  grasp  of  her  own  mean- 
ing and  her  singular  power  of  expression 
will  probably  stand  her  in  good  stead  in 
making  her  faith,  whatever  it  may  be, 
clear  to  those  who  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  understand  it.  In  any  case  it 
must  command  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tion, for  even  if  not  the  motive  power  in, 
it  was  at  least  consistent  with,  a singu- 
larly noble  and  courageous  life. — The 
Academy. 


NEST  BUILDING  FISHES. 


O.NE  of  the  most  common  of  our  British 
fishes,  the  tiny  stickleback,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  on  account  of  its 
curious  habit  of  building  a nest — rivalling 
in  intricacy  the  homes  of  our  feathered 
friends — in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs,  and 
over  which  it  keeps  watch  and  guard  till 
the  tiny  family  are  able  to  enter  on  the 
responsibilities  of  stickleback-life.  Such 
precautions  are  unusual  among  the  finny 
tribes,  whose  eggs  are  generally  left  to 
chance,  or,  in  some  cases,  adhere  to  friend- 
ly weeds  till  they  hatch  out,  and  the  young 
ones  face  life  in  the  world  of  waters,  with- 
out a parent’s  care  to  guide  them.  The 
lordly  salmon  makes  an  apology  for  a 
nest  by  scooping  out  a hollow  or  ‘ redd  ' 
in  the  gravel  bed  of  the  stream  which  it 


ascends  for  the  pttrpose ; but  this,  com- 
pared with  the  beautiful  workmanship  of 
the  stickleback,  is  as  the  rook’s  collection 
of  sticks  to  the  mossy  ball  prepared  by 
Jenny  Wren  for  her  bantlings. 

The  instances  of  nest-building  fishes  are 
rare,  and  it  is  among  tropical  species  that 
the  majority  of  them  occur.  One  of 
these — whose  lovely  colors  have  caused  it 
to  be  christened  the  ‘ rainbow  fish  ’ — has 
lately  been  introduced  in  limited  numbers 
into  Europe,  where  its  beauty  has  createtl 
quite  a furore  amongst  the  aquarium- 
keepers,  and  where  it  excites  additional 
interest  on  account  of  its  possessing  the 
peculiarity  of  building  a nest  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  eggs.  Probably  the  first 
person  who  has  watched  the  whole  of  this 
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operation  was  Monsieur  Carbonnier,  a 
French  naturalist,  who  lately  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  observations  before  the  Paris 
.Vcclimatisation  Society. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  stickleback,  it  is 
the  male  fish  which  performs  the  principal 
duties  of  nurse  and  cradle-keeper;  but  the 
nest  of  the  rainbow  fish  diflcrs  from  that 
of  the  stickleback  in  the  fact  that  it  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  whereas  the 
latter  is  built  among  the  weeds  beneath. 
The  approach  of  breeding-time  is  marked 
by  the  increasing  beauty  of  color  in  the 
male  fish,  who  dons  his  best  robes  in  order 
to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  mate.  His 
scales  then  assume  all  the  varied  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  every  movement  causing 
them  to  scintillate  with  a metallic  lustre 
and  ever-changing  hue,  now  flashing  forth 
witli  increased  splendor,  now  dying  away 
for  a moment,  only  to  reappear  with  greater 
variety  and  intensity  of  color. 

But  his  time  is  not  all  given  to  courting. 
He  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  prospective 
position  with  vigor ; and  his  instinct, 
amounting  almost  to  sagacity,  is  thus  ex- 
emplified in  Monsieur  Carbonnier’s  narra- 
tive. The  weeds  growing  in  the  aejuarium 
in  which  some  of  his  specimens  were  con- 
fined were  of  a kind  which  would  not 
float  The  fish  tore  off  bits  of  the  leaves 
in  his  mouth,  and  expelled  them  towards 
the  surface  ; but  their  specific  gravity  was 
too  great,  and  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
Monsieur  Carbonnier,  with  a quick  per- 
ception of  the  fish’s  wants,  replaced  the 
plants  with  others  of  a finer  texture,  and 
then  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fish 
renew  its  attempts  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

But  the  fish  was  too  cunning  an  archi- 
tect to  trust  to  the  natural  flotation  of  his 
building  materials,  and  after  placing  a few 
pieces  together  in  position,  he  formed  sev- 
eral air-bubbles  in  a viscid  secretion,  which 
he  was  able  to  eject  from  his  mouth,  and 
placed  them  in  contact  with  his  floating 
nest.  Just,  in  fact,  as  engineers  among 
ourselves  have  proposed  to  raise  the  Van- 
guard by  means  of  immense  air-bags,  the 
rainbow  fish,  wiser  than  ourselves,  formed 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  3 


his  air-bags  and  attached  them  to  bis  ship 
as  a precautionary  measure,  to  prevent 
its  sinking  from  natural  instability,  collision 
with  piscine  Iron  Dukes,  or  other  untoward 
causes. 

Day  by  day  the  work  of  knitting  to- 
gether the  little  morsels  of  weed  pro- 
gresses, till  a floating  domed  island  three 
inches  in  diameter  is  formed  (the  fislt  itself 
is  not  more  than  h.alf  that  length) ; but 
this  is,  so  to  speak,  only  the  foundation  of 
the  edifice,  the  roof  being  in  reality  con- 
structed before  any  other  part.  Beneath 
this  roof  a complete  circular  nest  is  built, 
which  the  fish  welds  together  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  patience;  and  not 
till  it  is  complete  does  he  seek  his  com- 
panion. -Ml  this  time  the  female  has  kept 
aloof,  neither  assisting  her  companion  nor 
encouraging  him  by  her  presence  in  the 
work  of  nidification.  But  now  she  is  in- 
duced to  visit  the  home  of  her  future  pro- 
geny, and  the  labors  of  the  exemplary 
parent  are  redoubled.  When  the  minute 
eggs  are  laid,  he  collects  them  in  his 
mouth,  and  places  them  carefully  within 
the  nest,  which  he  continually  supports 
with  fresh  bubbles,  lest  the  precious  cargo 
should  overweight  it.  When  all  is  safe, 
he  stations  himself  on  guard  before  the 
only  opening  in  the  nest,  and  awaits  the 
course  of  events,  ready  to  defend  his 
handiwork'  against  all  comers,  while  his 
better-half  retires  altogether  from  the 
scene.  In  about  three  days  the  eggs  be- 
gin to  hatch  out.  The  parent  fish  then 
destroys  a number  of  the  supporting  air- 
bubbles,  causing  the  nest  to  sink  deeper 
into  the  water,  so  that  none  of  the  young 
ones  may  be  ‘ drowned  ’ for  want  of 
water.  .As  long  as  he  can,  he  prevents 
them  from  escaping  from  the  paternal 
roof — the  title  is  hardly  appropriate,  how- 
ever, for  neither  father  nor  mother  has 
inhabited  the  house : but  their  strength 
rapidly  increases ; and,  just  as  boys  and 
girls  leave  home  to  better  themselves,  the 
young  rainbow  fish  burst  from  the  father’s 
apron-strings  and  are  soon  exulting  in 
their  new-found  freedom.  — Chambers's 
yournal. 
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BY  I'REDERICK  WF.D.MORE. 


I. 

Two  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
represent  him  at  periods  sejiarated  by 
long  years  and  many  events.  In  the  first, 
which  hangs,  or  hung,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
artist — whose  fame  was  not  slow  in  com- 
ing— is  in  his  early  prime ; a successful 
and  confident  man  ; calm,  plump,  courtly, 
yet  resolute.  In  the  second,  the  figure 
has  shrivelled,  not  extended,  with  time ; 
spectacles  are  over  the  thin  bridge  of  the 
nose;  the  mouth  is  drawn  wiry;  the 
brown  eyes  are  quicker  and  more  restless, 
and  startled  white  hair  is  brushed  from 
the  forehead.  The  honors  now  are  thick 
upon  him  that  are  to  compensate  for  age. 
It  is  in  1784.  Sir  Joshua  is  sixty-one. 
And  the  print,  after  thejpicture,  duly  sets 
forth  his  dignities : “ President  of  the 

Royal  Academy,  Principal  Painter  to  His 
Majesty,  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Dublin,  P’ellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Florence."  A man  who,  like  the  Roman 
bishop  in  Mr.  Browning’s  poem,  has  long 
been  “motioned  to  the  velvet  of  the 
sward.” 

And  never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  art  has  a great  artist  lived  as  much 
as  did  Sir  Joshua  in  the  world  of  fashion 
and  ease.  But  for  the  first  years,  in  which 
difficulties,  long  to  some,  were  easily  sur- 
mounted, and  but  for  intellectual  friend- 
ships, which  sweetened  and  purified  his 
life  in  the  great  world,  mere  fashion  might 
have  claimed  him  as  wholly  her  own. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  his  career — 
something  too  prosperous  for  unalloyed 
greatness — did  not,  while  it  limited  his 
art,  take  any  cunning  from  his  hand,  nor 
lessen  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his 
work,  and  of  the  best  side  of  his  mind. 
One  doubts  if  a genius  less  fully  equipped 
could  have  borne  up  against  an  influence 
often  debilitating.  Romney  succumbed 
to  somewhat  kindred  influences;  Gains- 
borough, by  the  bent  of  his  own  nature, 
caused  himself  to  be  far  removed  from 
them,  for  his  spirit  was  never  more  in  the 
woods  of  Suffolk  than  when  he  was  known 


in  the  flesh  by  all  the  fashion  of  Pall  Mall. 
But  Sir  Joshua,  stronger  than  the  one  as  a 
man,  was  stronger  than  the  other  in  his 
training  as  an  artist;  and  if  the  secret  of 
F-nglish  landscape  had  been  whispered  to 
Gainsborough  in  the  wide  and  uneventful 
pastorals  of  East  England,  a higher  mis- 
sion of  pictorial  art  had  been  preached  to 
Reynolds  silently,  but  with  lasting  effect, 
during  three  years  in  Italy.  And  from 
Italy  Sir  Joshua  brought  back  not  only 
color  and  style,  which,  deftly  adapted, 
were  to  enable  him  to  put  on  canvas  the 
quiet  English  beauties  among  whom  his 
work  would  lay ; but  the  strength  of  vision 
and  rightness  of  artistic  feeling  which 
were  to  save  him,  in  the  main,  from  a 
merely  flattering  and  feeble  grace. 

Born  on  the  16th  of  July,  1723,  at 
Plympton,  Devonshire — where  his  father, 
a clergyman,  was  master  of  the  free  gram- 
mar school — young  Reynolds  was  first 
destined  to  be  a physician,  but  his  yearn- 
ing for  art  prevailed,  and  in  1741  became 
to  London  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
pupil  of  Hudson.  Hudson  at  that  time 
was  the  portrait  painter  in  repute,  and  the 
prosaic  age  had  found  its  prosaic  interpre- 
ter. Hudson  was  an  artist  devoid  not 
altogether  of  an  honest  merit,  but  with  no 
winning  accomplishments.  He  drew  the 
face  well,  but  in  color,  in  drapery,  in  the 
arrangement  of  group  or  figure,  he  had 
little  art,  and  seemingly  little  ambition. 
Despite  all  the  disparaging  things  that 
have  been  said  of  him,  a youth  like 
Reynolds,  in  the  dawn  of  English  portrai- 
ture, tnight  have  had  a more  harmful  in- 
structor ; and  it  was  not  very  many  years 
after  the  coming  of  the  new  light,  that  old- 
world  Hudson  contentedly  retired,  leav- 
ing place  'to  the  more  gifted.  Of  these, 
the  more  gifted,  Reynolds  speedily  showed 
himself  the  first ; or  rather,  at  the-  time 
when  Reynolds  declared  himself,  Romney 
was  a lad  in  Lanc.ashire,  and  Gains- 
borough was  but  settling  down  to  paint, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thicknesse,  the  fre- 
quenters of  Bath.  It  was  in  1749  that 
Reynolds,  travelling  to  Italy  by  tlie  aid  of 
Lord  Keppel,  landed  at  Leghorn  ; he  w^ 
nearly  two  years  in  Rome,  afterwards  in 
Florence,  in  Venice — other  great  centres 
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besides ; and  then,  coming  back  to  Lon- 
don in  1752,  he  entered  him.self  at  the  St. 
Martin’s  Lane  .Academy ; was  soon,  while 
still  a student,  recognised  a master,  so 
that,  prospering  greatly  in  material  things, 
he  could  move  quickly  onwards  on  to  a 
house  of  his  own  purcliasing,  a gallery  of 
his  own  erecting,  on  the  western  side  of 
Leicester  Square ; and  there,  for  thirty 
years,  he  practised  his  craft  with  a good 
lortune  constant  to  him  to  the  end.  A 
bachelor,  devoted  to  art  and  to  society.  Sir 
Joshua  found  time,  during  those  thirty 
years,  to  make  great  friendships,  to  paint 
tiiree  hundred  pictures,  and  to  amass  the 
tlien  considerable  estate  of  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  was  born  in  a gram- 
mar school,  and  buried  at  St.  Paul’s.  His 
painting  room  was  so  frequented  that  wit 
and  fashion  and  beauty  had  no  surer  meet- 
ing-place ; his  lectures  at  the  Royal 
•Academy  were  not  only  among  the  most 
thoughtful,  but  quite  the  most  finished  ex- 
pressions of  a painter’s  mind  in  an  art 
other  than  his  own ; and  he  earned  such 
praise  of  Samuel  Johnson,  that  Samuel 
Johnson  said  of  him  that  he  knew  no  one 
who  observed  life  better,  and  “ When 
Reynolds  tells  me  anything,  I am  possess- 
ed of  an  idea  the  more.” 

II. 

Catching  something  of  the  dignity  of 
his  Italian  m.asters,  and  a<iding  to  it  the 
dignity  of  gentle  life  in  England  in  his 
day.  Sir  Joshua  had  little  of  their  inven- 
tiveness when  he  touched  high  themes. 
He  was  accepted  in  his  own  time  as  a 
painter  of  history,  because  he  draped  and 
jXKed  models,  and  gave  them  historical 
names.  But  invention  atid  a high  imagi- 
nation were  lacking  to  him.  Scenes 
which  were  meant  to  have  the  reality  and 
force  of  history  became  theatrical.  His 
allegory,  when  he  essayed  allegory,  was  of 
the  least  fanciful,  was  of  the  simplest,  the 
most  obvious  kind.  So  that  the  more  one 
considers  his  work  and  becomes  impressed 
with  its  great  qualities,  from  which  no 
familiarity  can  detract,  the  more  also  one 
must  perceive  its  limitations.  He  lived 
with  what  was  loveliest  and  most  refined 
in  England,  and  something  of  the  loveli- 
ness and  of  the  refinement  that  surround- 
ed him  he  carried  into  his  ideal  work. 
Thus,  the  five  angelic  heads  in  the 
National  Gallery,  five  studies  of  the  head 
of  one  child,  Frances  Gordon — a harmony 
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in  rose  and  gold — may  match  in  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  form  and  of  color  the 
angelic  heads  imagined  and  realised  by 
the  masters  of  Italy.  But  in  rapt  ex- 
pression, in  religious  thought,  in  pathetic 
intensity,  they  stand  for  how  little  against 
the  wistful  faces  of  the  child-world  of 
Botticelli.  But  the  lighter  themes  touched 
by  the  allegory  of  his  day — the  themes 
which  delighted  Cipriani  and  his  school, 
and  of  which  the  flowing  unlabored  treat- 
ment gave  popularity  to  the  facile  touch- 
and-go  pencil  of  Angelica  Kaufmann — 
these  Sir  Joshua  took  up  as  with  a mas- 
ter's hand : he  is  sometimes  perfect  in 
these.  See,  for  instance,  his  exquisite 
group  of  two  : ‘ Hope  nursing  Love.’  It 
is  the  portrait  of  one  knows  not  what 
child,  but  the  young  English  Madonn.a, 
from  whose  breast  the  child  takes  suck 
with  so  pure  and  significant  a zest,  is  the 
exquisite  Miss  Morris,  now  with  the 
mobile  supple  plumpness  of  young  girl- 
hood quickly  developed,  but  already  with 
hectic  flush  bespeaking  the  fate  which  her 
story  tells  us.*  The  picture  is  of  that 
time  which  those  who  are  careful  to  di- 
vide an  artist’s  work  into  periods  would 
claim  as  Sir  Joshua’s  best.  Painted  in 
1768,  it  is  an  achievement  of  his  full  ma- 
turity, when  his  endeavor  had  relaxed 
nothing  of  its  strenuousness.  Its  subject 
is  the  idealisation  of  a healthy  human 
appetite,  the  idealisation  of  zest ; its  suc- 
cess is  in  a treatment  felt,  as  one  looks  at 
the  picture,  to  be  so  wholly  ideal  and  re- 
fined. Nor  in  its  own  slight  way,  even,  is 
the  damsel’s  face — Hope’s  face — in  this 
picture  devoid  of  subtlety.  There  is  no 
touch  here  of  a mother’s  abandonment,  of 
a mother’s  joy.  Against  the  child’s  eager- 
ness stands  in  contrast  the  hesitation,  the 
uncertainty,  the  timidity  almost,  of  the 
girl.  So  much  for  the  mind  in  the  pic- 
ture— it  points  the  level  Sir  Joshua  could 
reach,  is  on  the  boundary  line  of  his 
attainment— but  it  is  also  a composition 
somewhat  more  intricate  than  usual,  and 
freer  in  its  flow  of  the  lines  of  the  figure ; 
less  dependent  than  usual  upon  draperies 
for  its  grace,  and  in  command  and  contri- 
vances of  color  even  more  than  commonly 
admirable.  The  red  hair,  for  example, 
strong  and  abundant  as  it  is,  falls  subtly 

* She  became  poor.  She  tried  the  stage,  and 
failed  through  alarm.  She  died  on  the  day 
on  which  this  picture  of  her  was  first  shown  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 
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into  tone  with  the  pale  red  gown  .and  the 
red-browns  of  the  hanging  leafage. 

Successful  as  he  is  here,  with  the  highest 
success  any  such  subject  can  claim,  we 
have  seen  Sir  Joshua  more  often  quickly 
limited  in  his  ide.il  work,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  his  life  made  limits  for  him  in 
portraiture.  'I'he  range  is  great  indeed 
from  ‘ Garrick  as  Kitely  ’ to  the  ‘ Child 
feeding  Chickens’  (Lady  Catherine  Pel- 
ham Clinton).  But  such  a picture  as  the 
‘ Parish  Clerk  ' of  Gainsborough  is  outside 
of  it — beyond  it  altogether.  From  his 
habitual  practice  Gainsborough  escaped  at 
times  to  the  ideal,  and  found  it  in  Knglish 
landscape.  Sir  Joshua  escaped,  too,  from 
the  long  lines  of  draped  countesses  and  do- 
nothing  peers  waiting  to  be  immortalised, 
and  found  the  best  ideal  for  him  in  ‘ Hope 
nursing  Love,’  .and  in  those  heads  of  the 
child-angel.  But  Gainsborough  found  it 
to  boot,  sometimes,  within  the  range  of 
his  habitual  pnactice,  and  showed,  in  an 
art  of  no  “ gently  trivial  humor,”  .and 
guided  by  no  “ wave  of  a feather,”  nor 
“ arrested  by  the  enchantment  of  a smile,” 
what  I should  call  a deeper  appreciation 
of  natural  character,  of  the  record  of 
years,  of  the  havoc  of  time,  of  the  capri- 
ces of  fate,  of  the  not-to-be-forbidden 
brooding  on  the  final  things.  Sir  Joshua 
was  a painter  not  so  much  of  the  whole 
of  character,  as  of  certain  manifestations 
of  it  in  dignity  and  charm.  Whole  sides 
of  it  are  closed  to  him — to  him  and  the 
observers  of  his  work.  His  sitters  are 
either  before  the  eyes  of  society,  or  relax- 
ing themselves  with  th.at  graceful,  never- 
abandoned  relaxation  which  has  a sense 
of  habits  formed  and  to  be  immediately 
resumed — an  ease  on  which  the  shadow 
of  elaborate  manner  still  rests. 

He  was  from  first  to  last  a paid  painter 
of  portraits,  and  his  sitters  were  the  ac- 
complished players  on  a large  stage ; and 
that  accounts  for  something  of  this  fact. 
But  it  does  not  account  for  all  of  it. 
There  was  wanting  to  Reynolds  the  great- 
est portrait  painter’s  complete  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  man  and  of  work,  and  that 
unswerving  truthfulness  of  Velasquez  or 
Rembrandt,  which  could  make  at  need  a 
monarch  like  a poor  man,  and  a poor 
man  like  a mon.arch.  And  so  Sir  Joshua, 
having  never  quite  forgotten  the  social 
distinctions  of  an  aristocratic  time  and  of 
an  exclusive  society,  rarely,  I think, 
sounded  the  depths  of  human  character. 


touched  its  deepest’and  half- veiled  pathos, 
depicted  the  strenuousness  of  hum.tn 
endeavor.  For  these  things,  and  for  the 
complex  expressions  of  absorbed  attention 
and  rapt  thought  unconscious  of  self 
which  these  demand — in  a word,  for  por- 
traits in  the  highest  sense  dramatic,  since 
utterly  untinged  with  the  prejudice  or  pre- 
dilection of  the  artist,  we  must  go,  if  once 
we  are  out  of  Italy,  to  Hals  and  Holbein, 
Rembrandt  and  Velasquez — not  to  Rey- 
nolds. He  is  hardly  even  of  the  class,  at 
all,  which  is  headed  by  these  immense 
masters.  But  of  the  second  and  much 
larger  class  below  their  own — the  class 
admitting  men  who,  with  whatever  high 
gifts,  were  not  always  and  altogether  proof 
against  the  portraitist's  temptation  towards 
a somewhat  superficial  effectiveness,  in  the 
place  of  an  entire  truth — of  that  second 
and  much  larger  and  much  more  popular 
class,  Reynolds  is  well  nigh  the  chief. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  tliat  he 
always  yielded  to  the  portraitist's  tempta- 
tion. The  momentary  expression  sought 
and  rendered  in  the  ‘ Garrick  as  Kitely,’ 
in  ‘ Every  Man  in  his  Humor,’  is  the  re- 
vealing expression  of  an  individuality  and 
of  a whole.  And  that  may  be  true  also 
of  the  Bowood  picture  of  Garrick  in  pro- 
pritl  person,}.  Nor  can  much  less  be  said 
of  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  .-\bington  as  Miss 
Prue  in  ‘ Love  for  Love.’  The  ‘ Garrick 
as  Kitely’  is  of  the  mwldle  time;  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  year  as  the  ‘ Hope 
nursing  Love,’  and  it  is  one  not  of  two 
only,  but  of  several  portraits  of  the  great 
comedian  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  himself, 
not  to  speak  of  those  others  painteil  by 
Hogarth,  De  Loutherbourg,  Zoffany, 
Gainsborough.  Garrick  was  fifty-two, 
actor  and  painter,  both  in  the  fullest  pos- 
session of  their  means,  and  the  painter 
has  caught  the  full  sagacity  of  that  saga- 
cious head,  a finesse,  a seeming  mobility 
of  facial  expression  none  the  less  marked 
and  true  because  the  painter  has  caught 
also  the  steady  fixed  eye  so  characteristic 
of  a comedian,  whose  features,  completely 
controlled,  are  half  the  weapons  he  has 
to  use  to  give  not  only  effect  to  his  imper- 
sonation, but  to  gain  mastery  over  his 
audience.  Habit  and  need  have  some- 
times m.ide  a great  comedian’s  eye  as 
"constraining”  as  the  Ancient  Mariner’s. 

Mrs.  .Abington,  as  Miss  Prue,  in  ‘ Love 
for  Love,’  though  far  from  standing  among 
the  loveliest  of  Sir  Joshua's  works— in- 
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deed  by  reason  of  that  very  fact,  that  it 
does  not  so  stand — may  be  named,  as  I 
said,  with  this  Garrick.  Several  times,  too, 
did  Sir  Joshua  paint  Mrs.  Abington,  now 
as  Roxalana  in  ‘ The  Sultan,’  in  which 
thought  and  vivacity  have  made  the  face 
beautiful;  now  as  the  ‘Comic  Muse,’  of 
which  I shall  a few  lines  farther  on  ; but 
no  portrait  of  the  versatile  comedian  wlio 
was  the  original  Lady  Teazle,  is  as  gener- 
ally fascinating,  and  certainly  none  is  in 
expression  as  subtle  and  complex  as  this 
of  Lord  Morley's,  which  is  a late  work, 
moreover,  painted  in  1787.  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton was  never  a purely  formal  beauty,  but 
the  charms  of  saucy  and  exuberant  youth, 
immense  vivacity,  and  alert  intelligence 
were  hers  when  Sir  Joshua  painted  her. 
Though  otherwise  in  good  condition,  her 
colors,  I think,  have  somewhat  gone;  but 
in  her  own  way  the  representative  of  Miss 
Prue  is  unique,  as  she,  from  her  fine  Chip- 
pendale chair,  the  envy  of  collectors — she 
with  frothy  drapery  and  neat  arm  bare  to 
the  elbow — turns  round  upon  the  spectator 
the  face  of  as  sparkling  and  triumphant  a 
damsel  as  Sir  Joshua,  in  all  his  gallery,  has 
to  show. 

More  characteristic,  certainly,  of  the 
unhurried  grace  which  we  associate  with 
the  time  and  master  is  the  ])ortrait  of  Mrs. 
.\bington  as  the  ‘ Comic  Muse,’  familiar 
to  us,  at  least,  through  Watson’s  engrav- 
ing. With  head  slightly  inclined,  as  in 
an  interval  of  rest,  she  stands  neither  too 
erect  to  be  at  ease,  nor  too  lounging  to 
be  serenely  elegant.  The  dropped  hand 
at  her  side  holds  the  discarded  mask,  and 
all  the  figure  rests,  from  its  high  hair- 
aowned  head  to  where  the  foot  peeps  be- 
low the  edge  of  figured  gown,  and  the 
face  surveys  an  imaginary  audience,  with 
an  unconcern  for  which  the  quiet  absorp- 
tion and  quiet  self  dependence  sufficiently 
account.  .And  to  this  the  most  complete 
companion  is  ‘ Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  'Tragic 
•Muse';  the  majestic  woman,  full  length, 
seated  on  a throne  in  the  clouds.  Be- 
hind her  stand  two  mutes,  one  represent- 
ing Remorse,  and  he  holds  a bowl ; the 
other  Pity,  and  he  holds  a dagger  drop- 
ping blood — and  behold  the  insignia  of 
tragedy.  More  or  less  closely  this  has 
been  repeated ; but  it  was  the  original, 
now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, that  called  from  Mrs.  Siddons, 
when  it  was  painted,  in  1784,  the  expres- 
sion of  a hope  that  Sir  Joshua  would  not 


go  further  and  finish  it — it  could  not  be 
improved.  He  took  her  counsel,  and 
left  the  unfinished  face — that  is,  the  un- 
elaborated face — as  it  stood  at  that  suc- 
cessful moment ; an  allegorical  portrait  of 
a very  simple  sort,  a commanding  figure 
set  off  in  admirably  sober  harmonies  of 
brown ; brown  hair,  brown  furs,  amber 
necklace,  fawn-colored  robe. 

Beyond  such  simple  allegory  Sir  Joshua 
does  not  go,  or  goes  but  once  successfully, 
as  in  ‘ Hope  nursing  Love,’  and  even 
there,  though  charming,  is  still  light. 
The  imagination  is  not  a profound  one, 
with  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic,  Mrs. 
Abington  as  the  Comic,  Muse.  Dignity 
secured  by  classic  dress,  or  at  least,  as  he 
says,  in  his  seventh  discourse,  not  im- 
perilled by  modem ; grace  which  leans  a 
little  for  its  maintenance  on  draperies  of 
which  the  value  was  found  in  Italy,  and 
not  on  lines  of  the  true  Greek  purity — 
that  dignity,  that  grace,  never  quite 
supreme,  never  quite  beyond  a thought  of 
posing — you  get  these  in  Sir  Joshua; 
happiest  when  brought  into  the  service  of 
reproducing  the  great  world  of  his  day  ; 
least  happy  when  strained  to  tasks  which 
that  courtly  and  sflendid  talent  must 
needs  be  short  of  accomplishing — the 
transfer  or  realisation,  say,  in  the  art  of 
painting,  of  the  highest  imaginings  of  the 
art  of  poetry;  records  of  a real  and  not 
theatrical  terror ; glimpses  of  a paradise 
only  open  to  the  art  of  Italy ; strange 
fables  of  love  and  death.  With  these. 
Sir  Joshua  has  little  to  do.  They  are  be- 
yond him — all  these  things. 

One  high  theme,  however,  he  draws 
from  nature  and  Italy — the  relations  of 
mother  and  child.  In  Italy,  it  was  the 
divine  mother  and  the  divine  child.  A 
dozen  reasons  have  been  given  why  that 
one  subject,  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
was  endlessly  acceptable,  and  much  of  its 
acceptance  has  been  assigned  to  material 
causes  ; this  church,  that  monastery  need- 
ed its  decoration,  and  its  walls  must  teach 
a lesson.  But  why,  among  all  the  sub- 
jects of  sacred  history,  this,  with  everlast- 
ing reiteration  ? — and  often  chosen  at 
moments  hardly  dramatic ; barren,  one 
would  say,  of  definite  subject ; no  action, 
no  narration,  but  just  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  again  the  Virgin  and  Child ; 
and  this  still  lingering,  when  the  devoutest 
time  was  past,  and  early  art,  the  art  of 
Angelico  and  Perugino  and  Bartolomeo, 
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was  no  more,  and  in  the  flush  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  the  world  of  heaven 
had  yielded  precedence  to  the  world  of 
earth.  Why,  it  is  the  human  relationship 
in  its  most  ideal  form.  Representations  of 
that  relationship  in  Modem  Art  we  are 
inclined  to  scoflf  at.  Twaddling  literature 
and  trivial  painting  have  played  with  it 
at  will,  so  that  we  see  it  awry.  And  un- 
consciously our  mind  throws  on  the  sub- 
ject something  of  the  reproach  of  the 
habitual  weakness  of  the  treatment  in 
modern  times.  But  the  theme  remains  a 
great  theme,  have  we  but  the  master  to 
treat  it ; a relationship  giving  worth  and 
poetry  and  the  interest  of  high  moments 
and  great  possibilities  to  the  dullest  lives, 
the  humblest  and  the  commonest.  N'or 
are  we  to  get  good  art  by  passing  it  by 
merely  because  it  is  familiar,  for,  treat, 
what  we  will  life  will  be  the  same  in  its 
elemental  forces,  its  springs  of  pathos  and 
joy.  Well,  it  is  his  recognition  of  some 
such  common  truth  as  this,  that  the  root 
of  art  is  in  the  feeling  of  men,  that  has 
given  something  of  an  imperishable  charm 
to  the  canvas  of  Sir  Joshua.  .And  so,  in 
his  portrait  groups — color  and  composi- 
tion apart — there  is  something  of  an  in- 
heritance from  the  elder  masters  of  Italy ; 
not  in  religious  significance,  but  in  that 
message  of  human  relationship  and  the 
nobility  of  aflection.  The  time  was  past 
for  Immaculate  Virgin  and  Immaculate 
Child  : past,  first,  as  a spiritual  need  in 
Perugino  and  Bellini ; next,  as  a formal 
presence  in  the  later  work  of  Raphael. 
That  was  long  gone,  and  gone  never 
more  wholly  than  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  intellect  was  serious  only 
in  its  scepticisra  But  in  the  homely  life 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  its  art  and 
literature  and  common  ways,  there  was 
much  to  encourage  a sense  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  chiUlren  and  women  and  of  all 
the  tender  relationship  between  the  two. 
-And  that — with  infinite  variations  of 
ilignity  and  grace — Sir  Joshua  painted. 

III. 

A notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  can 
hardly  close  with  no  word  given  to  the 
prints  after  his  works.  They  were  bought 
during  the  painter’s  life  much  as  common 
photographs  or  flashy  ])opular  engravings 
are  bought  by  the  many  in  our  own  day ; 
not  of  course  so  extensively,  since  there 
existed  neither  the  supply  nor  the  demand ; 


but  the  prints  were  bought  then,  there  can 
be  small  doubt,  with  little  general  appre- 
ciation of  their  artistic  value  as  singularly 
perfect  reproductions  of  the  mind  and 
grace  of  the  master.  Reproduction  by- 
means  of  mezzotint  engraving  was  indeed 
the  fashionable  process  for  reproduc- 
tion and  multiplication  at  the  moment. 
But  the  great  engravers  of  that  day  hardly 
knew  themselves  that  they  were  great. 
The  generation  that  lost  them  had  to  find 
that  out.  The  generation  that  kept  them 
paid  them  for  their  work ; and  work  paid 
for  at  the  moment — work  with  a moderate 
market  value — is  not  generally  held  to  be 
immortal  at  the  time  that  it  is  done.  Sir 
Joshua  himself  was,  however,  one  of  the 
first  to  recognise  the  surpassing  merit  of 
these  mezzotint  engravings — the  perfection 
which  the  method  had  then  attained. 
Looking  at  a print  by  Mc.Ardell,  after  one 
of  his  works,  he  said,  “ By  this  man  I 
shall  be  immortalised  1”  When  he  said 
that,  was  he  thinking  only  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  print  and  of  its  witle  publi- 
cation, or  was  he  foreseeing  the  day  when 
owing  to  his  never-tiring  experiments  with 
the  palette  so  much  of  the  charm  of  the 
color  of  his  own  work  should  be  gone  ? 
when  time  should  have  ruined,  or  at  the 
least  damaged  too  much.  He  w.as  happy  in 
living  in  an  age  when  there  were  men  to 
translate  or  to  transcribe  his  work ; for 
transcripts  even  more  than  translations 
these  prints  may  indeed  be  called,  for 
many  of  them  reproduce  the  touch  with  a 
fidelity  second  only  to  that  with  which 
they  reproduce  the  subject. 

To  us,  too,  these  things  have  all  the  in- 
terest of  an  art  that  is  peculiarly  English. 
If  we  are  first  in  water  colors,  we  are  al- 
most alone  in  mezzotint.  The  art,  if  not 
of  English  invention,  is  essentially  of 
English  practice.  And  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing reached  its  highest  point  when  the 
best  of  these  works  after  Sir  Joshua  were 
executed.  That  was  chiefly  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  work  of  Morland  was  popular- 
ised in  the  same  way,  and  when  fine 
things  were  done — but  more  rarely  done 
— from  the  work  of  Gainsborough.  Of 
the  eng-avers,  some  lived  on  a good 
many  years  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
One  or  two  of  them  took  part  in  that 
combined  work  of  etching  and  of  mezzo- 
tint by  which,  between  1807  and  1819, 
the  great  ‘ Liber  Studiorum  ’ was  produced. 
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But  the  work  in  pure  mezzotint,  executed 
during  the  last  part  of  the  last  century, 
was  the  finest  any  such  work  could  be, 
and  was  the  best  of  all  possible  means  for 
conveying  the  impression  of  Sir  Joshua's 
paintings — subject,  spirit,  and  touch. 
Unlike  the  prints  of  ‘ Liber  Studiorum  ’ 
these  prints  are  wanting  in  the  severe 
beauty  and  value  of  line,  which  of  course 
mezzotint,  pure  and  simple,  can  never 
have.  The  whole  process  forbids  it. 
Turner  got  that  by  his  etched  work  in 
‘ Liber  Studiorum,’  and  of  many  etch- 
ings proper,  this  beauty  of  line  is  a very 
high  and  peculiar  property.  But  ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’  is  well  nigh  the  only  work 
which  combines  the  extreme  softness  and 
richness  of  inezzotint  with  this  beauty  of 
line — now  fine,  now  strong — which  is  at 
the  command  of  a great  etcher. 

Of  the  men  who  practised  mezzotint 
engraving,  many  were  themselves  painters. 
H^ges,  the  engraver  of  the  ‘ Contem- 
plative Youth  ’ and  of  ‘ Lady  Dashwood,’ 
was  a portraitist  of  some  distinction.  Dr. 
Hamilton  tells  us  that  he  spent  many 
years  in  Holland,  and  that  he  is  there 
considered  as  a Dutch  artist.  Richard 
Houston  was  a miniature  painter.  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  who  produced  some  of  the 
smaller  plates,  began  as  a landscape 
painter.  But  generally  the  greater  m.os- 
ters  were  engravers  only.  The  entire 
company  numbers  one  hundred  and  three, 


and  probably  the  greatest  among  these 
are  McArdcll — an  Irishman — James  Wat- 
son, J.  Raphael  Smith,  and  Valentine 
Green.  Raphael  Smith — first,  and  I sup- 
pose most  industrious  of  them  all — him- 
self executed  more  than  forty  plates  after 
Sir  Joshua:  men,  women,  children;  an 
archbishop,  a dancer,  a woman  of  the 
great  w'orld.  He  began  his  work  young, 
and  before  he  was  thirty  years  old  he  had 
done  much  of  that  which  is  now  most 
famous.  Engraving  altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  plates,  Jie  died,  hardly  an 
old  man,  at  Doncaster,  in  1812.  His 
print  of  ‘ Mrs.  Camac  ’ .alone  would  be 
enough  to  mark  his  distinction.  But  the  his- 
tory of  these  men,  the  achievements  of  these 
men,  we  c.annot  here  follow  out  in  detail. 
They  were  for  generations  neglected.  Now 
a caprice  of  fashion,  of  which  we  take  no 
count,  has  restored  them  to  fame.  Some 
slight  general  view  did  nevertheless  re- 
quire to  be  had  of  them  ere  we  turned  the 
page  on  which  they  had  helped  us  to  esti- 
mate Sir  Joshua’s  art.  For  to  know  them 
is  to  live  with  the  artist  and  his  times. 
‘ Mrs.  Camac,’  ‘ Emma  Hart  as  a Bac- 
chante,’ * Miss  Bingham,’  ‘ Miss  Jacobs,’ 
‘ Nelly  O’Brian  ’ — to  see  them  is  to  drink 

“ At  such  a magic  cup  as  English  Reynolds 
once  compounded.” 

— Temple  Bar. 


A SONG  IN  SEASON. 

BV  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


Thou  whose  beauty 
Knows  no  duty 

Due  to  love  that  moves  thee  never. 
Thou  whose  mercies 
Are  men’s  curses, 

.\nd  thy  smile  a scourge  forever, 

ti. 

Thou  that  givest 
Death  and  livest 
On  the  death  of  thy  sweet  giving. 

Thou  that  sparest 
Not  nor  carest 

TTiough  thy  scorn  leave  no  love  living. 


HI. 

Thou  whose  rootless 
Flower  is  fruitless 
•As  the  pride  its  heart  incloses. 

But  thine  eyes  are 
As  May  skies  are. 

And  thy  words  like  spoken  roses, 

IV. 

Thou  whose  grace  is 
In  men's  faces 

Fierce  and  wayward  as  thy  will  is. 
Thou  whose  peerless 
Eyes  are  tearless, 

.And  thy  thoughts  as  cold  sweet  lilies. 
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V. 

Thou  that  takest 
Hearts  and  makest 
Wrecks  of  loves  to  strew  behind  thee, 
Whom  the  swallow 
Sure  should  follow, 

Finding  Summer  where  we  find  thee, 

VI. 

Thou  that  wakest 
Hearts  and  breakest, 

And  thy  broken  hearts  forgive  thee. 

That  wilt  make  no 
Pause  and  take  no 

Gift  that  love  for  love  might  give  thee, 

VII. 

Thou  that  bindest 
Eyes  and  blindest. 

Serving  worst  who  served  thee  longest ; 
Thou  that  speakest. 

And  the  weakest 

Heart  is  his  that  was  the  strongest ; 

VIII. 

Take  in  season 

Thought  with  reason ; ^ 

Think  what  gifts  are  ours  for  giving; 

Hear  what  beauty 
Owes  of  duty 

To  the  love  that  keeps  it  living. 

IX. 

Dust  that  covers 
Long  dead  lovers 

Song  blows  off  with  breath  that  brightens  ; 
At  its  flashes 
Their  white  ashes 

Burst  in  bloom  that  lives  and  lightens. 

X. 

Had  they  bent  not 
Head  or  lent  not 
Ear  to  love  and  amorous  duties, 

Song  had  never 
Saved  forever 

Love,  the  least  of  all  their  beauties. 

XI. 

.All  the  golden 
Names  of  olden 

Women  yet  by  men’s  love  cherished, 

.Ml  our  dearest 
Thoughts  hold  nearest, 

Had  they  loved  not,  all  had  perished. 


XII. 

If  no  fruit  is 
Of  thy  beauties, 

Tell  me  yet,  since  none  may  win  them, 
AVhat  and  wherefore 
Love  should  care  for 
Of  all  good  things  hidden  in  them  .’ 

XIII. 

Pain  for  profit 
Comes  but  of  it. 

If  the  lips  that  lure  their  lover’s 
Hold  no  treasure 
Past  the  measure 
Of  the  lightest  hour  that  hovers. 

XIV. 

If  they  give  not 
Or  forgive  not 

Gifts  or  thefts  for  grace  or  guerdon. 
Love  that  misses 
P'ruit  of  kisses 

Long  will  bear  no  thankless  burden. 

XV. 

If  they  care  not 
Though  love  were  not. 

If  no  breath  of  his  bum  through  them, 
Joy  must  borrow 
Song  from  sorrow. 

Fear  teach  hope  the  way  to  woo  them. 

XVI. 

Grief  has  measures 
Soft  as  pleasure’s. 

Fear  has  moods  that  hope  lies  deep  in, 
Songs  to  sing  him, 

Dreams  to  bring  him, 

And  a red  rose-bed  to  sleep  in. 

XVII. 

Hope  with  fearless 
Looks  and  tearless 

Lies  and  laughs  too  near  the  thunder ; 
Fear  had  sweeter 
Speech  and  meeter 
For  heart’s  love  to  hide  him  under. 

XVIII. 

Joy  by  daytime 
Fills  his  playtime 

Full  of  songs  loud  mirth  takes  pride  in; 
Night  and  morrow 
Weave  round  sorrow 
Thoughts  as  soft  as  sleep  to  hide  in. 
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X1.X.  ° 

Graceless  faces, 

Loveless  graces 

Are  but  motes  in  light  that  quicken, ' 
Sands  that  run  down 
Ere  the  sundown, 

Rose-leaves  dead  ere  Autumn  sicken. 

XX. 

Fair  and  fruitless 
Charms  are  bootless 
Spells  to  ward  off  age’s  peril ; 


Lips  that  give  not 
Love  shall  live  not, 

Eyes  that  meet  not  eyes  are  sterile. 

XXI. 

But  the  beauty 
Bound  in  duty 

Fast  to  love  that  falls  off  never, 

I.ove  shall  cherish 
Lest  it  perish, 

And  its  root  bears  fruit  forever. 

— Belgravia  Magazine. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  a portrait  of  whom  embellishes  this 
number  of  the  Eclectic,  is  reproduced  in 
substance  from  Chambers's  Encyclopadia  ; 

“George  John  Douglas  Campbell, 
eighth  Duke  of -Argyle,  was  born  in  1823, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1847.  At  the 
age  of  19,  his  Grace,  then  Marquis  of 
Lome,  wrote  a pamphlet  entitled,  “ A 
Letter  to  tlie  Peers  from  a Peer’s  Son,’’  on 
the  subject  of  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Seven  years  later  he  published  an  essay  on 
Presbytery,  which  contains  a historical 
vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
On  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers 
he  soon  commanded  the  respect  of  that 
dignified  assembly.  On  the  formation  of 
the  coalition  ministry  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
his  Grace  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  administration. 
In  November,  1855,  he  relinquished  his 
office,  and  accepted  that  of  Postmaster- 
General.  On  the  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 


administration,  he  retired  into  opposition ; 
and  in  1859,  on  that  nobleman’s  return, 
he  again  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  On  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
cabinet,  in  1868,  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  In  1854  he  was 
chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  in  1855  presided  at  a meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  that  city ; and 
in  1861  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  His  Grace  is  he- 
reditary master  of  the  Queen’s  Household 
in  Scotland,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  St.  .Andrews,  a trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  also  hereditary  sheriff  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  .Argyleshire.  Other  literary 
works  by  this  Scottish  nobleman  are  “ The 
Reign  of  Law,”  i866;  “Primeval  Man,” 
1869;  and  a small  work  in  1870,  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Iona.  In  1844  he 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Georgiana  Gower, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  ; 
and  in  1871  his  eldest  son,  the  Marijuis  of 
Lome,  married  the  Princess  Louisa,  fourth 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.” 
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A Study  OF  Hawthorne.  By  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop.  Boston  ; J.  R.  Osgood  Co. 

Since  Mr.  Lalhrop’s  book  has  been  m.Tde 
the  subject  of  a family  quarrel,  it  has  become 
a somewhat  delicate  topic  for  a critic  to  deal 
with  but  as  it  is  liable  to  take  a somewhat 
important  position  in  our  literature,  it  is  our 
duty,  perhaps,  to  record  our  opinion  of  it. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that,  aside  from  the 
question  as  to  .Mr.  Lathrop's  right  to  use  the 
material  to  which  his  close  connection  with 
the  Hawthorne  family  secured  him  access,  it 


is  a book  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
written.  Everybody  is  aware  that  Hawthorne 
had  very  strong  and  often-avow-ed  objections 
to  a biography  of  himself,  and  that  he  took 
great  pains  to  prevent  it ; but  we  arc  sure 
that  he  would  cheerfully  have  furnished  ma- 
terial for  a dozen  of  the  ordinary  biographical 
narratives  and  collections  of  letters  rather 
than  submit  to  the  sort  of  prying,  psychologi- 
cal post-mortem  to  which  Mr.  Lathrop  has 
subjected  him.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  opening 
chapter,  Mr.  Lathrop  disavows  the  intention 
of  writing  a biography,  and  declares  himself 
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to  be  engojrcd  only  in  a critical  and  inter- 
pretive literary  study  ; but  this  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  using  all  the  details  con- 
cerning Hawthorne  that  the  most  diligent 
search  could  gather  from  published,  unpub- 
lished, and  personal  sources.  In  fact,  the 
reader  speedily  discovers  that,  however  wide- 
ly the  book  may  diverge  from  formal  biogra- 
phy, it  takes  its  whole  value  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  essentially  a narrative  of  Haw- 
thorne's life  and  an  analysis  of  his  works  in 
their  relations  to  that  life.  It  is  impossible, 
too,  to  .avoid  being  repelled  by  what  appears 
to  be  a bit  of  deliberate  disingenuousness  on 
Mr.  Lathrop’s  part ; especially  when  we  find 
that  it  permeates  and  characterizes  the  entire 
work.  From  beginning  to  end  he  seems  to 
be  trying  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  re- 
specting the  letter  of  Hawthorne's  injunction 
while  palpably  violating  its  spirit,  and  to  be 
making  an  indirect  use  of  inateri.als  which  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  using  directly  and 
avowedly.  Only  thus  can  we  explain  the 
frequent  substitution  of  inferences  from  im- 
plied facts  for  a categoric  statement  of  facts, 
and  of  paraphrases  of  letters  and  notabilia 
which,  if  introducedjat  all,  should  be  presented 
in  their  original  form,  so  that  we  may  see  for 
ourselves  precisely  wh.at  they  me.an. 

Nor  arc  its  violation  of  taste  and  lack  of 
straightforwardness  the  only  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  the  " Study."  It  contains  many 
suggestive  observations,  and  its  expository 
analyses  of  Hawthorne's  romances  and  lite- 
rary method  arc  remarkably  good  ; but  it  is 
deformed  by  much  hazy  thought  and  wordy 
phrasing ; and  with  all  his  admiration  for 
Hawthorne,  Mr.  Lathrop  seems  to  us  to  fail 
signally  in  discriminating  his  peculiar  quali- 
ties as  an  author.  For  one  thing,  we  regard 
his  elaborate  attempt  to  establish  some  kind 
of  undefined  literary  relationship  between 
Hawthorne  and  Milton  and  Kunyan  as  en- 
tirely fallacious;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  still  more  labored  effort  to  construct, 
•after  the  manner  of  Tainc,  the  cxtern.al  ante- 
cedents and  circumstances — the  " atmos- 
phere,” as  he  calls  it — which  moulded  or  in- 
fluenced Hawthorne's  genius.  Perhaps  it  is 
satisfaction  with  his  own  ingenuity  that  leads 
him  to  exaggcr.atc  the  force  of  these  in- 
fluences, and  thus  to  do  less  than  justice  to 
Hawthorne  as  an  artist.  Wc  take  Hawthorne 
to  have  been  one  of  the  sanest,  most  delibe- 
rate, and  most  self  contained  of  literary  work- 
men, and  his  productions  were  neither  the 
result  of  unconscious  cerebration  nor  ap- 
preciably colored  by  his  surroundings  or  cir- 
cumstances. Subject,  method  of  treatment, 
and  style  were  all  the  result  of  a careful,  con- 
scious adaptation  of  means  to  a preconceived 


and  clearly-defined  end,  and  there  are  very 
few  authors  whose  works  stand  in  so  little 
need  of  being  interpreted  by  his  private  life. 

“ --V  Study  of  Hawthorne"  unquestionably 
has  a certain  value  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  a biography  of  Hawthorne  that  wc  have,  or 
are  likely  to  have  for  the  present  ; but  it  is  a 
book  which  no  intelligent  admirer  of  Haw- 
thorne can  read  without  pain,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  subjected  to  severer  criti- 
cism were  it  not  that  its  publication  has  in- 
volved Mr.  Lathrop  in  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate controversies  which  conscientious 
critics  arc  reluctant  even  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  participating  in. 

Revoi.utionary  Times.  By  Edward  Abbott. 

Boston : Robnis  Bros. 

Me.n  and  Manners  in  America  One  Hcn- 

DREi)  Years  Ago.  Edited  by  Horace  E. 

Scudder.  (Sans  Souci  Series.)  New  York; 

Scribner,  A rmstmn  f &“  Co. 

Both  these  books  have  the  same  general 
object — that  of  bringing  before  our  minds  the 
contrasts  and  differences  between  the  habits, 
customs,  manners,  and  modes  of  life  of  our 
d.iy  and  of  our  Revolutionary  forefathers. 
While  thus  agreeing  in  purposes,  however, 
the  one  may  be  said  rather  to  supplement 
than  to  supersede  the  other;  Mr.  Abbott's 
primaiy  intention  being  to  instruct,  while  Mr. 
Scudder  aims  more  particularly  at  being 
amusing.  Mr.  Abbott's  little  book  presents 
a compact,  concise,  and  readabie  summary  of 
the  geography  and  politics  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  ; of  the  distribution  of  pop- 
uLitioii  in  cities,  towns,  and  country ; of  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  Revolutionary 
period;  of  its  domestic  life;  of  its  modes  of 
conveyance  and  intercommunication;  and  of 
ilseducation  and  literature  ; ending  with  brief 
sketches  of  the  most  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  time.  In  preparing  his  digest, 
the  author  has  made  iiberal  use  of  the  me- 
moirs, iocal  histories,  and  newspapers  of  the 
period  ; and  though  the  book  is  written  for 
the  most  part  in  his  own  words,  it  contains 
many  curious  and  suggestive  extracts,  among 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  those  from 
the  narrative  of  Elkanah  Watson,  who,  in 
1777,  made  a horseback  journey  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  Not  the  least 
valuable  feature  of  the  volume  is  a biblio- 
graphical appendix,  in  which  Mr.  Abbott 
gives  a classified  list  of  the  books  which  he 
himself  consulted,  or  which  would  prove  use- 
ful to  the  reader  desirous  of  atl-aining  a mote 
detailed  acquaintance  with  Revolutionary 
times. 

Mr.  Scudder's  book,  following  the  plan  of 
the  Sans-Souci  Series,  of  which  it  forms  a 
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part,  is  more  distinctly  a compilation  than 
Mr.  AbboiFs,  and  contains  nothing  from  his 
own  pen  except  a preface,  remarkable  for  its 
graceful  humor,  and  the  few  notes  necessary 
to  link  together  the  various  and  somewhat 
promiscuous  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Its  contents  were  gleaned  from  the 
obscure  and  little-known  memoirs  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  prc-Rcvolutionary  period, 
and  consist  chicHy  of  personal  sketches  and 
gossip,  anecdotes.  **  domestic  interiors,"  and 
society  pictures.  The  stores  which  Mr.  Scud- 
der’s  industry  has  accumulated  prove  richer 
than  wc  should  have  expected  ; and,  as  here 
arranged,  they  furnish  the  easiest  and  proba- 
bly the  most  entertaining  method  of  bccom> 
ing  acquainted  with  men  and  manners  in 
America  a hundred  years  ago. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  two  books  are 
really  supplemental  to  each  other,  and  the 
readercould  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  by 
first  giving  “ Revolutionary  Times  " a careful 
perusal,  and  then  dipping  into  Mr.  Scudder’S 
book  to  round  out  the  outline  thus  obtained 
and  to  fill  in  its  lacutuc. 

Silver  Pitchers:  and  Independence.  A 

Centennial  Love  Story'.  By  Louisa  M. 

Alcoit.  Boston  : AWvr//  Bros, 

Miss  Alcott  is  seldom  at  her  best  in  short 
stories,  and  of  the  nine  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  there  is  only  one  that  will  com- 
pare cither  in  interest  or  in  deftness  of  literary 
workmanship  with  “ Little  Women,"  and  its 
charming  congeners.  The  one  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  Centennial  Love  Story,"  which 
has  not.  like  the  others,  been  previously  pub- 
lished. and  which  is  supposed  to  hav'e  a special 
appropriateness  to  the  anniversary  we  are  all 
celebrating,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  relation  established  by  marrying  the  lovers 
and  sending  them  to  the  Exposition  to  seek 
their  fortunes  is  rather  remote.  Aside  from 
its  relevancy,  however,  the  story  is  excellent, 
possessing,  among  other  things,  the  rare  merit 
of  treating  the  delicate  subjects  of  love  and 
marriage  in  precisely  the  spirit  with  which  it  is 
desirable  that  our  youths  and  maidens  should 
be  familiarized — neither  morbid  nor  mawkish, 
neither  preachy  nor  frivolous.  **  Silver  Pitch- 
ers" is  a temperance  talc,  and  the  book  car- 
ries about  as  many  morals  as  it  contains  stories ; 
but  if  Miss  Alcott's  ultimate  aim  is  **  improve- 
ment," she  disguises  it  wonderfully  well,  and 
her  instruction  is  livelier  than  other  people’s 
fun.  Vivacity,  indeed,  is  Miss  Alcoti’s  most 
conspicuous  and  most  persistent  charactcris- 
iic,  and  in  these  her  latest  stories  it  shows  no 
^ign  of  depression  or  abatement.  Her  writing 
seldom  exhibits  wit,  and  is  rarely  humorous, 
but  it  is  inspired  by  an  overflowing  spirit  of 


fun,  which  seldom  subsides  to  a point  where 
it  can  be  characterized  as  mere  cheerfulness. 
A child’s  outlook  upon  life  is  not  more  whole- 
somely optimistic  than  Miss  AlcoU’s,  and  her 
books  communicate  happiness  to  children  by 
sheer  contagion. 

A Storv  of  Three  Sisters.  By  Cecil  Max- 
well. Leisure  Hour  Series.  New-York  : 
JUnry  Holt  ^ Co. 

This  is  a most  pleasant  and  satisfactory  story 
-—deficient  perhaps  in  dramatic  power,  but  un- 
mistakably the  production  of  a refined,  culti- 
vated, penetrative,  and  sympathetic  mind. 
There  could  hardly  be  a more  marked  contrast 
than  that  which  it  presents  to  the  current 
novels  of  the  intense  or  sensational  school  ; 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  interest,  and  the  aroma 
of  it  haunts  the  mind  afterwards,  like  one  of 
Tennyson’s  semi-mcIancholy  and  wholly-musi- 
cal  idylls.  The  author  touches  the  springs  of 
pathos  with  a sure  hand,  and  it  might  be  ob- 
jected to  her  story  that  it  is  too  sad,  were  it  not 
that  the  sadness  is  of  that  delicately  appealing 
kind 

Which  is  not  akin  to  pain. 

And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  in»t  resembles  rain.” 

Tragical-ending  novels  are  seldom  agree- 
able, and  there  is  nothing  which  a reader  h.’is 
a better  right  to  resent  than  a deliberate  at- 
tempt to  harrow  up  his  soul  ; but  the  death  of 
Pamela,  while  it  stirs  within  us  a feeling  of 
infinite  pity,  is  acquiesced  in  as  a more  appro- 
priate fate  than  any  that  would  h.avc  bid  her  live 
the  conventional  life  of  ordinary  heroines. 

We  consider  " A Story  of  Three  Sisters" 
one  of  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  of  recent 
novels,  and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  com- 
mended to  those  who  regard  the  average  fiction 
of  the  day  with  a not  undeserved  suspicion. 
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The  Temps  announces  the  publication 
shortly  of  a review  of  M.  Renan’s  " Dia- 
logues Philosophiques  " by  the  late  Madame 
Georges  Sand. 

We  understand  that  Professor  Max  Mtiller 
has  selected  M.  Darmesteter,  of  Paris,  a 
highly  promising  young  scholar,  to  undertake 
the  translations  from  the  Zend  Scriptures  In 
the  scries  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  World. 

Harriet  Martineau*s  autobiography, 
though  it  has  been  in  print  fifteen  years  or 
more,  is  not  to  be  published  for  a few  months, 
as  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a supplementary 
volume,  in  which  a friend  will  recount  the 
later  history  of  her  life. 

Mr.  .Maskelyne,  the  conjuror,  whose 
mechanical  figures  do  such  wonderful  tricks 
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at  St.  James’s  Hali,  has  published  a pamphlet, 
wherein  he  contends  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism  are  based  on  trickery.  In 
support  of  his  view,  he  brings  as  many  facts 
together  as  he  can  lay  hands  on,  and  throws 
tlicm  down,  so  to  speak,  as  a challenge. 

Victor  Hugo  must  have  made  a fine  for- 
tune by  his  writings.  It  is  stated  that  he  has, 
among  other  investments,  eight  hundred 
shares  in  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium, 
which  arc  worth  2S50  francs  per  share  ; so 
that  here  we  have  a sum  of  over  £83,000  to 
start  with,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has 
other  property. 

A CURIOUS  volume  containing  the  biography 
and  autobiography  of  Elizabeth  Evans,  the 
alleged  original  of  Dinah  Morris  in  “Adam 
Bede,"  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  E. 
Moxon,  Son  & Co.  The  book,  which  is  enti- 
tled “George  Eliot  in  Derbyshire/’  appears 
with  the  names  of  Guy  Roslyn  and  George 
Barnett  Smith  on  the  title-page,  and  contains 
a letter  from  George  Eliot  concerning  her 
characters  in  “Adam  Bede.” 

The  discovery  by  M.  Albert  M6nard  is  an- 
nounced of  two  manuscripts  of  Bossuet,  con- 
sisting of  notes  on  Juvenal  and  Persius. 
They  appear  not  to  be  wholly  written  by  Bos- 
silt's  own  hand,  but  to  contain  autograph 
corrections  by  him,  and  the  style  of  the  text 
is  said  to  bear  the  unmistakable  mark  of  the 
genids  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 

Asa  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
war  between  the  Servians  and  the  Turks,  the 
third  part  of  the  publication  called  “Apropos 
de  l*ners6govine  " is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
devoted  to  Montenegro,  and  is  written  in 
French  by  Suavi  Etfendi,  a learned  Turk,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “young  Turkey  ” 
party.  It  enters  fully  into  the  history  of  the 
question,  and  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 

They  are  now  organizing  at  Prague,  as  we 
arc  informed  by  the  Bihliographie  de  la  France^ 
an  exhibition  of  newspapers  and  MSS.  on  a 
large  scale,  which  will  shortly  be  throw  open 
to  the  public.  Already  7000  articles  have 
been  contributed,  many  of  them  rare  and 
curious.  Among  them  is  a Lord’s  Prayer  in 
324  !.anguages,  exhibited  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  St.  Petersburg.  There  is  also  a 
hne  collection  of  autographs  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  all  ages. 

A WORK  is  in  the  press  which  is  to  contain, 
together  with  much  other  matter,  many  obser- 
vations on  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
Turks,  gleaned  from  the  papers  and  corre- 
spondence of  a late  oHicial  resident  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  Mr.  Consul-General  Barber,  whose 
career  there  extended  over  a long  course  of 


years.  It  is  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edward 
B.  B.  Barber,  who,  having  been  himself  long 
a resident  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  olhcial  situa- 
tions, has  been  enabled  to  supplement  and 
annotate  the  observations  of  his  late  father. 
The  title  of  the  book  will  be  “Syria  and 
Egypt  under  the  last  Five  Sultans  of  Tur- 
key.” 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  at 
Constantinople  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  was  seventy-two,  of  which  twenty 
were  in  the  French,  sixteen  in  the  Turk- 
ish, thirteen  in  the  Armenian,  twelve  in  the 
Greek,  four  in  the  Bulgarian,  two  in  Hc- 
brew-Spanish,  and  one  each  in  Persian,  Ger- 
man. Arabic,  English,  and  Italian.  Of  the 
sixteen  Turkish  journals,  three  only  arc  daily, 
but  the  one  Arabic  journal,  at  yattnuh,  is 
daily.  The  Persian  journal  is  called  the 
Akhtcr.  There  are  nineteen  official  journals 
in  the  provinces,  in  Egy'pt,  and  in  Crete,  and 
at  Smyrna,  Broiissa, Conia,  Bagdad.  Prizrend, 
Angora,  Rustchuk,  Sarajevo.  Damascus, 
Adrianople,  Diarb^kir,  Erzeroum,  Salonica 
(two),  Castambol,  Aleppo,  and  Trebizonde. 

A RECENT  official  investigation  of  the 
Parisian  libraries  has  furnished  the  following 
statistics:  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  possesses 
200,000  volumes  and  8,000  manuscripts ; the 
librar)'  of  the  Sorbonne,  80,000  volumes;  the 
library  of  ths  School  of.  Medicine,  35.000 
volumes ; the  National  Library,  1,700,000 
volumes,  80,000  manuscripts.  1,000,000  en- 
gravings and  maps,  120,000  medals;  the 
Library  Mazarin,  200,000  volurmes,  4000 
manuscripts,  and  80  relief  models  of  Pelasgic 
monuments  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor; 
the  library  Sainte-Gcnevidve,  160,000  volumes 
and  350,000  manuscripts  ; making  a total  for 
all  the  public  collections  of  Paris  of  2,375,000 
volumes  and  442.000  manuscripts. 

A TEi.EGRAi’Hic  announcement  in  the  Timet 
a few  days  since,  which  mentioned  the  attempt 
that  is  being  made  to  establish  a free  unsec- 
tarian university  at  Madrid,  calls  for  comment. 
It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  that 
soon  after  Don  Alfonso's  accession  to  the 
throne,  when  Senor  Orovio  was  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  a most  stringent  decree 
was  promulgated  and  resulted  in  the  dismis- 
sal from  the  Royal  University  of  many  of  the 
most  learned  professors,  who  declined  to  ac- 
cept a return  to  the  legislation  with  reference 
to  Catholic  dogma  and  monarchical  principles 
that  existed  prior  to  1868.  Several  of  these 
professors  were  violently  treated  and  sent 
into  exile,  and  all  arc  deprived  of  their  pro- 
fessorships and  left  without  resources.  They 
have  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Slate,  and  in 
the  mean  time  have  decided  to  open  a free  col- 
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Uge,  where  education  of  the  highest  standard 
may  be  acquired  without  reference  to  creed  or 
any  interference  with  religious  opinions.  As 
the  promoters  say  in  their  prospectus,  “Cette 
institution  cst  enti^rcincnt  etrangdre  ^ tout 
esprit  ou  int6ret  dc  communion  r6Iigicusc, 
d'^cole  philosophiquc  ou  de  parti  politique  : 
elle  prociame  sculcment  le  principe  dc  la 
Hbert6  et  de  I’inviolabiUtd*  de  la  science,  ct 
partant  IMnd^pendance  d’indagation  cl  d’ex- 
position,  vis  a vis  n'importc  quelle  autorit^, 
par  la  propre  conscience  du  Professeur." 
Many  shares  have  been  subscribed  for  in  and 
out  of  Spain,  and  when  more  publicity  is 
given  to  the  scheme,  no  doubt  ample  funds 
will  be  forthcoming. — Athetutum. 

■ 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Moon’s  Condition.— Whatever  may 
be  the  theories  of  modern  geologists,  or 
whatever  changes  may  yet  await  some  of  their 
conclusions,  one  thing  seems  evident,  that  the 
eruptive  force  which  h.*is  moulded  the  surfatc 
of  the  moon  into  its  present  strange  con* 
&guraiion  has  been  decaying  down  to  either 
comparative  or  absolute  extinction.  It  is 
certainly  not  very  material  whether  our  gene- 
ration may  be  contemporary  with  its  expiring 
efforts,  or  with  a subsequent  state  of  quies- 
cence ; but  it  is  a question  not  without  much 
interest;  and  few  observers  would  not  luil 
with  pleasure  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  activity  of  a lunar  volcano.  However,  it 
is  still  suh jnJUf  whether  anything  of  the  kind 
has  occurred  since  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope; and  there  is  more  dtlHculiy  than  might 
be  supposed  in  forming  a reliable  opinion, 
partly  from  the  inaccuracies  and  mistakes  of 
the  earlier  observers,  partly  from  the  deficien- 
cies of  existing  maps,  and  partly  from  the 
backwardness  to  supply  those  deficiencies  at 
the  hands  of  the  possessors  of  the  powerful 
instruments  of  the  day.  Close  investigation 
and  careful  drawing  is  required,  and  that 
under  several  angles  of  illumination  ; and 
though  photography  may  render  most  impor- 
tant service,  as  that  of  an  eye  which  never 
omits  anything,  yet  the  circumstances  would 
be  very  exceptional  which  would  give  to  its 
renderings  the  keenness  and  certainty  of 
ocular  inspection.  Each  mode  may  help  the 
other.  It  is,  of  course,  among  the  minutest 
craters,  and, according  to  that  great  authority. 
Schmidt,  among  the  fissures  or  cracks,  that 
wc  must  seek  for  the  evidence  of  remaining 
chemical  life.  But  change  of  perhaps  a less 
intelligible  nature  may  be  detected  among 
the  multitude  of  light  streaks  and  brilliant 
patches  which  variegate  the  fully-cnlighlencd 
moon  with  such  perplexing  intricacy.  There 
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is  'strong  evidence  of  altered  brightness  in 
some  places,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
some  careful,  patient  observer  would  under- 
take the  task  of  giving  us  a portion,  at  least, 
of  a map  of  the  full  moon. 

Periodicity  of  Hcrricanf.s.  — Vice-Ad- 
miral Flcuriot  dc  Langle  has  published  in  the 
last  two  numbers  of  the  Rcvttt  Maritime  et 
Coloniale  a long  discussion  on  the  periodicity 
of  cyclones  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
paper  seems  to  have  been  first  read  at  the 
Gc0graphic.1l  Conference  in  Paris  last 
autumn.  M.  dc  Langle  seeks  to  connect 
these  storms  directly  with  astronomical 
phenomena,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  con- 
clusions which  he  gives  in  the  following 
sentences  : 

“ We  may  deduce  from  the  preceding  inves- 
tigations that  when  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
the  declination  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  resume 
the  same  values  respectively,  and  these 
phenomena  coincide  with  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  or  the  moon,  or  with  a phase  of  the 
moon,  on  its  approach  to  its  apogee  or 
perigee,  there  is  danger  of  a hurricane.  If 
at  these  critical  periods  there  is  any  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  winds,  extra  caution  is  required 
when  the  apogee  or  perigee  occurs  near  the 
time  of  full  or  new  moon.” 

Of  course  the  statements  are  corroborated 
by  a copious  array  of  diagrams  and  tables,  but 
after  a careful  study  of  the  paper  we  fail  to 
find  that  much  h.is  been  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  There  seems  to  be  one 
radical  defect  in  the  reasoning,  which  inrtu* 
enecs  all  discussions  of  the  relation  between 
the  moon  and  the  weather.  The  hour  of 
occurrence  of  a phenomenon  at  one  station  is 
taken,  and  the  relation  of  that  occurrence  to 
the  moon’s  age  and  position  is  investigated  ; 
but  it  is  persistently  ignored  that  the  hurri- 
cane moves  over  the  earth’s  surface,  so  that  if 
its  occurrence  at  A coincides  with  the  period 
of  any  other  phenomenon,  it  must  necessarily 
fail  to  coincide  with  it  at  li. 

Arch.€Olocical  Discoveries  in  Rome. — 
The  excavations  undertaken  at  the  Esquilinc 
to  clear  what  remains  of  the  nympheum,  des- 
ignated the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  have 
been  terminated.  The  ruins  are  surrounded 
with  bath-rooms  and  porticoes  of  more  recent 
construction.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Piazza 
Dante  vestiges  have  been  discovered  of  a large 
edifice,  having  formed  a portion  of  the  Lami- 
ani  garden,  enclosing  two  large  reservoirs  for 
water,  and  two  semicircular  rooms,  and  where 
were  found  three  fragments  of  statues,  a por- 
tion of  a column  of  .‘Vfiican  marble,  and  some 
pieces  of  sculpture  which  belong  to  a group 
of  figures  discovered  nearly  in  the  same  local- 
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ity  in  1874,  In  the  Piazza  Vt(torio*Emman- 
uelc.  on  the  Ksquiltne»  there  have  been 
brought  to  light  thirty-one  coffers  of  white 
stone,  containing  iron  arms  and  an  Etruscan 
vase  of  earthenware,  ornamented  with  red 
figures  on  a black  ground.  Near  the  ancient 
Villa  Casella  has  been  found  a cube  of  amc« 
thyst,  one  inch  and  a fifth  on  the  side  ; and  in 
some  old  cellars  at  Campo  Verano,  some 
amulets  in  the  form  of  divers  animals,  two 
plates  of  lead  with  inscriptions,  objects  in 
cornelian,  and  a ring  of  chalcedony.  In  the 
new  quarter  of  the  Castro  Preiorio,  near  the 
road  which  leads  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo, 
two  mosaic  pavements  have  been  discovered, 
arranged  in  geometrical  figures  In  chiaro- 
oscuro.  In  the  garden  of  the  Ara  Coeli  has 
been  found  the  head  of  a female,  life  size,  of 
baked  earth,  in  the  Etruscan  style,  and  beauti- 
fully modelled,  with  traces  of  several  colors 
still  apparent.  In  the  Strada  Nazionale,  the 
terrace  works  brought  to  light  a statuette  in 
(»rcck  marble,  representing  a male  figure  re- 
cumbent and  asleep.  The  head  Is  covered 
with  a f.cnuhi  (hood  formerly  made  of  leather), 
and  by  the  side  is  an  amphora. 

The  Sun. — Sccchi  has  published  a report 
on  solar  phenomena  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year  1S75.  He  finds  a minimum  of 
activity,  the  culminating  epoch  of  which 
would  be  in  March  1876.  The  number  of 
protuberances  has  been  very  varying,  from  2 
or  3 one  day  to  10  or  12  the  next.  The  jets  of 
hydrogen  were  usually  straight,  even  if  at- 
taining 2'  or  occasionally  3^  in  height ; an 
indication  of  great  tranquillity.  The  chromo- 
sphere was  low  at  the  equator,  but  often  very 
elevated  (24"  to  30'')  at  the  poles,  from  the 
displacement  of  maxima  in  that  direction. 

The  Recent  Transit. — The  reduction  of 
the  English  observations  is  proceeding  vigor- 
ously under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Tupman.  The  amount  of  work  involved  has 
been  marvellous.  About  5000  transits  of 
stars  were  taken  for  the  correction  of  clock 
and  instrumental  errors.  The  longitudes  of 
the  stations  at  Mauritius  and  Rodriguez  were 
measured  from  Suez  by  Lord  Lindsay  with 
fifty  chronometers  ; and  Mr.  Hurton  has  made 
more  than  6000  microscopic  measures  to 
determine  the  optical  distortion  of  the  photo- 
heliographs. It  is  self  evident  that  a consider- 
able time  must  elapse  before  the  final  result, 
even  of  the  Uritish  observations,  can  be  made 
known  ; and  it  is  not  as  yet  decided  whether 
a separate  value  shall  be  deduced  from  these, 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  combined  with  the 
results  of  all  other  nations. 

Imitation  Snow  Crystals. — M.  Dogicl,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  selects  a substance  which 


crystallizes  like  snow,  in  a great  variety  of 
forms  of  the  hexagonal  system.  .And  this 
substance  is  Iodoform.  To  show  the  multi- 
plicity of  forms,  M.  Dogiel  dissolves  iodoform 
in  boiling  (90  per  cent)  alcohol,  and  lets  the 
solution  cool  in  water  of  diflerent  temper- 
atures. He  gets  mostly  tabular  crystals, 
when  a solution  containing  15  to  30  per  cent 
of  iodoform  is  kept  ten  minutes  in  water  of 
about  14®  to  15*  C ; whereas  star-shaped  and 
often  very  complicated  crystals  arc  had  at 
temperatures  of  26®  to  37*.  Some  other  mod- 
ifications of  the  result  are  described  by  M. 
Dogicl,  in  a paper  recently  published,  and  he 
also  gives  drawings  of  the  crystals  he  ob- 
tained. 

A New  Method  ok  Treating  Asiatic 
Cholera. — Asiatic  cholera  is  so  well  known 
to  be  such  a terribly  fatal  disease,  that  any 
plan  of  treatment  that  gives  promise  of  suc- 
cess must  excite  general  interest.  A method 
has  lately  been  introduced  by  Surgeon-major 
A.  R.  Hall,  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lessen  the  mortality 
caused  by  this  fearful  malady.  It  consists  in 
putting  sfi/atifes  under  the  skin,  by  means  of 
a small  syringe  (liypodermic  injection),  in- 
stead of  giving  stimulants  by  the  stomach. 
Surgeon-major  Hall  has  served  nearly  twelve 
years  in  Bengal,  and  has  suffered  from  the 
disease  himself.  In  most  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  patient  in  the  cold  stage,  or  col- 
lapse of  cholera,  the  heart  is  described  as  be- 
ing very  weak,  and  the  whole  nervous  system 
much  exhausted.  Stimulants  have,  therefore, 
almost  always  been  administered  ; but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  they  do  more  harm 
th.in  good.  Surgeon-major  Hall  observed,  in 
his  own  case,  while  his  skin  was  blue  and 
cold,  and  when  he  could  not  feel  the  pulse  at 
his  wrist,  fAat  Ais  heart  xvas  Aea/inj'  morr  fifrei- 
bly  than  usual!  He  therefore  concluded  that 
the  want  of  pulse  ai  the  wrist  could  not  de- 
pend upon  want  of  power  in  the  heart.  A 
study  of  the  works  of  a distinguished  physi- 
ologist, Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  with  some  obser- 
vations of  his  own,  suggested  the  idea,  that 
the  whole  nervous  system  is  intensely  irritated, 
instead  of  being  exhausted  ; and  that  the 
heart  and  all  the  arteries  in  the  body  arc  in  a 
Slate  of  spasmodic  contraction.  The  muscu- 
lar walls  of  the  heart,  therefore,  work  violent- 
ly, and  squeeze  the  cavities,  so  that  the  whole 
organ  is  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be  ; but  it 
cannot  dilate  as  usual,  and  so  cannot  re- 
ceive much  blood  to  pump  to  the  wrist.  Sur- 
geon-major Hall  litcks  upon  th<  vomiting:'  and 
purging  as  of  secondary  importance,  but  directs 
special  attention  to  the  spasmodic  condition 
of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  frequent  vomit- 
ing generally  causes  anything  that  is  given  by 
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the  mouth  to  be  immediately  rejected  ; so  it 
occurred  to  him  that  as  the  nervous  system 
appeared  to  n-ant  soothing  instead  of  stimulat- 
ing, powerful  sedatives  if  put  under  the  skin 
would  prove  beneficial.  A solution  of  chloral 
hydrate  (which  has  a very  depressing  action 
on  the  heart)  was  employed  in  twenty  cases 
where  the  patients  were  either  in  collapse,  or 
approaching  it,  and  eighteen  of  these  re- 
covered. They  were  natives  of  Hcngal.  It  is 
probable  that,  among  Europeans,  in  severe 
cases,  more  powerful  depressants  may  be  re- 
quired ; and  Surgeon-major  Hall  recommends 
the  employment  of  solutions  of  Prussic  acid. 
Calabar  bean,  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
other  true  sedatives.  Opium  (which  is  not 
really  a sedative,  but  a stimulating  narcotic) 
and  all  alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  nothing  given  to  the  patient  to  drink,  in 
ceJUfs',  except  cold  water,  of  which  he  may 
have  as  much  as  he  likes. 


VARIETIES. 

BtCLS. — To  a greater  extent  than  any  other 
author  Charles  Dickens  recognizes  and  plays 
with  the  beauty  of  the  bells.  Even  at  an  ear- 
ly age  he  began  instinctively  to  cliissify  bells 
as  the  “delightful  dinner  bell,"  and  the 
“abominable  getting-up  bell.”  On  his 
nurse's  knee,  spell-bound  and  agape,  he  lis- 
tened to  the  thrilling  legend  which  tells  how 
some  infant  knight-errant  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  “ rode  a cock-horse  to  Banbury 
Cross,  to  sec  the  fine  lady  who  wore  bells  on 
her  toes,  and  bells  upon  her  palfrey  hung.” 
He  heard  how  the  bull  tolled  the  bell  at  the 
funeral  of  poor  Cock  Robin  ; and  that  the 
sounds  of  the  Bow-bells,  which  summoned 
little  fortuneless  Dick  Whittington  to  “ turn 
>gain.”  echoed  through  his  after-life,  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  he  recurs  to  the  story  again 
and  again,  especially  in  “ Dombey  and  Son.” 
By  the  mouth  of  quaint  little  dreamy  Paul 
Dombey,  Dickens  evinces  his  child-love  of 
bells,  asking  the  workman  who  was  mending 
the  clock  at  Dr.  Blimber’s  academy  for  young 
gentlemen  “ a multitude  of  questions  about 
clocks  and  chimes,  as,  svhethcr  people  watch- 
ed up  in  the  lonely  church-steeples  by  night 
to  make  them  strike,  and  how  the  bells  were 
rung  when  people  died,  and  whether  those 
were  different  bells  from  wedding-bells,  or  only 
sounded  dismal  in  the  fancies  of  the  living 
and  then  proceeding  "to  enlighten  his  new 
acquaintance  on  the  subject  of  the  curfew- 
bell  of  ancient  days,”  and  on  the  general  his- 
toty  of  bells,  as  the  precocious  lad  was  svcll 
qualified  to  do,  doubtless  somewhat  to  this 
cSect:  Hells,  you  must  know,  have,  possibly 
ffora  the  time  of  Jubal,  always  sounded  in  the 
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martial  pomps,  the  religious  ceremonials,  the 
wild  festivities  of  barbarism.  Was  it  not 
. La>-ard  who  discovered  small  bronze  bells  in 
the  palace  of  Nimroud?  Aaron’s  robe  was 
fringed  with  tiny  bells  of  gold  in  token  of  his 
office,  just  as  the  Kings  of  Persia  and  the 
Princesses  of  Arabia  wore  golden  bells  upon 
their  fingers  and  in  their  hair  in  token  of  their 
raiik.  Picture  lovely  Herodias  dancing  be- 
fore Herod, 

**  While  from  her  long  dark  tressn,  in  a fall 
Of  curls  descending,  bells  as  musical 
Af.  those  that  on  the  golden-shafted  trees 
Of  Eden  shake  in  the  eternal  breeae 
Kang  round  her  steps.*' 

At  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  at  the  rites 
of  Cibcle,  at  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  sculp- 
ture proves  that  bells  were  used  They  tolled 
in  the  temples  of  Brahma,  were  worn  on 
golden  zone  by  the  nautch  girls,  were  shaken 
in  Indian  jungles  by  the  fleet  courier  to  scare 
away  the  hyaena  and  the  man-eater.  The  con- 
tinual jingling  of  the  camels’  bells  is  the 
marked  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  caravan, 
except  in  the  desert,  where  their  sound  might 
attract  Bedouin  freebooters  to  the  spoil. 
They  are  as  distinctively  the  Christian  church- 
call  (ordained  by  symbols,  baptized  by  bish- 
ops, christened  by  Popes)  as  trumpets  were 
the  Jewish,  as  the  muezzin  was  the  Mahome- 
tan. the  tocsin  the  Mexican,  as  the  symbol  was 
peculiar  to  (he  mythologies  of  the  East,  the 
tom  tom  to  the  rites  of  the  African.  At  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  on  the  garments  of 
Greek  bishops,  at  feasts,  funerals,  triumphs, 
massacres,  sounds  the  ubiquitous  bell,  even 
in  (he  very  anathema  of  the  Church  : recollect 
how  the  Pope,  when  Sir  Ingoldsby  Bray  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  of  “only  a barefooted 
friar,”  exclaimed — 

“ Oo  fetch  me  a book  ■ go  fetch  me  a hell 
A.  big  a.  a dustman  » ; and  a candle  a.  trcll  ; 

I'll  Knd  him  where  good  manners  won't  let  me  tell.” 

Again,  recall  how  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  of 
Rlieims  solemnly  called  for  his  candle,  his 
book,  and  his  bell,  and  then  excommunicated 
the  sacrilegious  little  jackdaw,  causing  its 
premature  moulting  and  ultimate  remorse, 
and  discovery  of  tlie  ring  hidden  in  its  nest 
up  in  the  belfry.  Perhaps  on  account  of 
their  sacred  character,  perhaps  because  most 
nations  have  endowed  music  with  potency  to 
dispel  delirium,  depression,  insanity,  the  peo- 
ple invested  church-bells  with  mysterious 
attributes:  they  could  exorcise  evil  spirits, 
calm  hurricanes,  defy  lightning,  appease  the 
bloodthirsty,  expel  disease  ; lo  ! are  not  these 
things  all  written  in  Longfellow's  " Golden 
Legend  ?” — Btlgravia. 

Max  Mui.t.KR  o.s  Charles  Kincslf.v.— 
Never  shall  I forget  the  moment  when  for  the 
last  lime  1 gazed  upon  the  manly  features  of 
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Charles  Kingsley — ^features  which  death  had 
rendered  calm,  grand,  sublime.  The  con- 
stant struggle  that  in  life  seemed  lo  allow  no 
rest  to  his  expression,  the  spirit,  like  a c.agcd 
lion,  shaking  the  bars  of  his  prison,  the  mind 
striving  for  utterance,  the  soul  wearying  for 
loving  response— all  that  was  over.  There 
remained  only  the  satisfied  expression  of  tri- 
umph and  peace,  as  of  a soldier  who  had 
fought  a good  fight,  and  who,  while  sinking 
into  the  stillness  of  the  slumber  of  death, 
listens  to  the  distant  sounds  of  music  and  to 
the  shouts  of  victory.  One  saw  the  ideal  man, 
as  nature  had  meant  him  to  be,  and  one  felt  that 
there  is  no  greater  sculptor  than  death.  As 
one  looked  on  that  marble  statue,  which  only 
some  weeks  ago  had  so  warmly  pressed  one’s 
hand,  his  whole  life  flashed  through  one’s 
thoughts.  One  remembered  the  young  curate 
and  the  Saint’s  Tragedy;  the  chartist  parson 
and  Alton  Locke ; the  happy  poet  and  the 
Sands  of  Dee  ; the  brilliant  novel-writer  and 
Hypatia  and  Westward  Ho  ; the  rector  of 
Evcrsicy  and  his  village  sermons ; the  beloved 
professor  at  Cambridge,  the  busy  canon  at 
Chester,  the  powerful  preacher  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  One  thought  of  him  by  the 
Berkshire  chalk-strcams  and  on  the  Devon- 
shire coast,  watching  the  beauty  and  wisdom 
of  nature,  reading  her  solemn  lessons,  chuck- 
ling, too,  over  her  inimitable  fun.  One  saw 
him  in  town-alleys,  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
godliness  and  cleanliness, '^whilc  smoking  his 
pipe  with  soldiers  and  navvies.  One  heard 
him  in  drawing-rooms,  listened  to  with  pa- 
tient silence,  till  one  of  his  vigorous  or  quaint 
speeches  bounded  forth,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
How  children  delighted  in  him  ! How  young, 
wild  men  believed  in  him.  and  obeyed  him, 
too ! How  women  were  captivated  by  his 
chivalry,  older  men  by  his  genuine  humility 
and  sympathy ! All  that  was  now  passing 
away — was  gone.  But  as  one  looked  on  him 
for  the  last  time  on  earth,  one  fell  that  greater 
than  the  curate,  the  poet,  the  professor,  the 
canon  had  been  (he  man  himself,  with  his 
warm  heart,  his  honest  purposes,  his  trust  in 
his  friends,  his  readiness  to  spend  himself, 
his  chivalry  and  humility,  worthy  of  abetter 
age.  Of  all  this  the  world  knew  little  ; yet 
few  men  excited  wider  and  stronger  sympa- 
thies. Who  can  forget  that  funeral  on  the 
28th  Januar)',  1875,  and  the  large,  sad  throng 
that  gathered  round  his  grave?  There  was 
the  representative  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  close  by  the  gypsies  of  the  Everslcy  com- 
mon, who  used  to  call  him  their  Patrico-rai, 
their  Priest-King.  Tlicre  was  the  old  squire 
of  his  village,  and  the  laborers,  young  and 
old,  to  whom  he  had  been  a friend  and  a 
father.  There  were  governors  of  distant 


colonies,  officers,  and  sailors,  the  bishop  of 
his  diocese,  and  the  dean  of  his  abbey  ; there 
were  the  leading  Nonconformists  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  his  own  devoted  curates, 
peers,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, authors  and  publishers  ; and  outside 
the  churchyard,  the  horses  and  the  hounds 
and  the  huntsman  in  pink,  for  though  as  good 
a clergyman  as  any,  Charles  Kingsley  had 
been  a good  sportsman,  too,  and  had  taken 
in  his  life  many  a fence  as  bravely  as  he  took 
the  last  fence  of  all,  without  fear  or  trem- 
bling. All  (hat  he  had  loved,  and  all  that  had 
loved  him  was  there,  and  few  eyes  were  dry 
when  he  was  laid  in  his  own  yellow  gravel- 
bed.  the  old  trees  which  he  had  planted  and 
cared  for  waving  their  br.mchcs  to  him  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  grey  sunny  sky  looking 
down  with  calm  pity  on  the  deserted  rectory, 
and  on  the  short  joys  and  the  shorter  suffer- 
ings of  mortal  men. — Preftue  to  Nrto  Edition 
of  tht  Roman  and  the  Teuton. 

SONNETS. 

I. 

O NATVitK ! thou  whom  I have  thought  to  love. 

Seeing  in  thine  the  reflex  of  God’s  face, 

A loathed  al^traction  would  usurp  thy  place.— 

While  Him  they  not  dethrone,  the>*  but  disprove. 

Weird  Nature  \ can  it  be  that  joy  is  fled. 

And  bald  unmeaning  lurks  beneath  thy  smile  t 
I'hat  beauty  haunts  the  dust  but  to  bqguile. 

And  that  with  Order,  Love  and  Hope  are  dead  t 
Pitiless  force,  al^moving,  all  unmoved, 

Dread  mother  of  unfathered  worlds,  assuage 
Thy  wrath  on  us,— be  this  wild  life  reproved, 

And  trampled  into  nothing  in  thy  rage ! 

Vain  prayer,  although  the  last  of  human  kind,— 

Force  is  not  wrath,— but  only  deaf  and  blind. 

ti. 

Dread  force,  in  whom  of  old  wc  love  to  see 
A nursing  mother,  clothing  with  her  life 
The  seeds  of  Love  divine,  with  what  sore  strife 
We  hold  or  yield  our  thoughts  of  I^ve  and  thee  ! 

Thou  art  not  calm,"  but  restless  as  the  ocean. 

Filling  with  aimless  toil  the  endless  years — 

Stumbling  on  thought,  and  throwing  off  the  spheres,— 
Churning  the  Universe  with  mindless  motion. 

Dull  fount  of  joy,  unhallow’d  source  of  tears. 

Cold  motor  of  our  fervid  faith  and  song. 

Dead,  but  engendering  life,  love.  p.sngs.  and  fears. 

Thou  crownedst  ihy  wild  work  with  foulest  wrong 
When  flret  thou  lightedst  on  a seeming  goat. 

And  darkly  blunder’d  on  man's  sufTertog  soul. 

APRIL;  A SONNET. 

Ssow  on  the  ground,  and  blossoms  on  the  trees  ! 

A bitter  wind  sweeps  ma<lly  'cross  the  moor  ; 

The  children  shiver  at  the  cottage  door. 

And  old  men  crouch  beside  the  Are  for  ease. 

Yet  still  the  happy  lark  disdains  the  breexe  ; 

The  buds  swell  out.  the  primrose  makes  a floor 
Of  sylvan  beauty,  thougn  the  frost  be  hoar. 

And  snips  are  battling  with  tempestuous  seas. 

'Tis  April  still,  but  April  wrapt  in  cloud,— 

.Month  of  sweet  promise  ana  of  Nature  sbllss^ 

When  Earth  leaps  up  at  Heaven’s  reviving  kiss 
And  flouts  at  Winter  lingering  in  her  shroud, 
liaste  swiftly.  Spring,  to  banish  drear  decay. 

And  welcome  Summer  with  the  smile  of  May. 

JoHM  Dbknis. 
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MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  PROBABLE  AGE  OF  THE  WORLD* 


We  propose  to  discuss  the  books  and 
papers  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
article,  in  so  far  as  they  throw  fresh  light 
on  the  probable  length  of  time  during 
which  the  solar  system  may  be  supposed 
to  have  existed.  It  is  but  in  recent 
times  that  any  materials  have  been 

* I.  Lectur'd  on  some  Kecent  Advances  in  Physi- 
eat  Science.  By  Professor  P.  G.  T.iit,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  1876.- 

2.  On  Geolo^cal  Dynamics.  By  Sir  William 
Thomson.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ‘ Trans.ictions 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow,’  1869. 

3.  On  Geological  Time.  By  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, LL.D.  Geological  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, 1868. 

4.  Sur  le  Kalentissement  du  mouvement  de  Rota- 
tion de  la  Terre.  Par  M.  Delaunay.  Paris, 
1S6C1. 

5.  Climate  and  Time.  By  fames  Croll.  H.M. 
Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  London, 
1875. 

6.  Principles  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lycll. 
14th  Edition.  London,  1875. 
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amassed  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Before  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury geology  hardly  existed  as  a science  ; 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of  the  world 
would  have  been  unhesitatingly  answered 
by  the  assertion,  that  the  earth  was  cre- 
ated in  six  days,  4004  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Though  further  re- 
search has  shown  that  the  sacred  text 
bears  no  such  interpretation,  those  copies 
of  the  .Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  enriched  with  notes  and  mar- 
ginal references,  still  keep  up  the  formal 
assertion. 

.\  story  is  told  in  Brydone’s  ‘ Tour  in 
Sicily ' which  will  serve  to  recall  the 
state  of  jHiblic  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
chronology  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  Canonico  Recupero,  a Sicilian 
priest,  was  Brydone’s  guide  when  he 
explored  Mount  Etna.  Recupero  (who 
afterwards  wrote  a history  of  his  native 
mountain)  told  the  traveller  that  he  had 
25 
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been  vastly  embarrassed  by  the  discovery 
that  many  strata  of  lava,  each  covered 
deeply  with  earth,  overlaid  each  other 
on  the  mountain-side.  ‘ Moses,'  said  he, 
‘ hangs  like  a dead  weight  u])on  me,  for 
I have  not  the  conscience  to  make  the 
mountain  so  young  as  that  prophet 
makes  the  world.'  ‘ The  Bishop,’  adds 
Brydone,  ‘ who  is  strenuously  orthodox 
— for  it  is  an  excellent  see — has  warned 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  not  to  pre- 
tend to  be  a better  historian  than  Moses.’ 

The  worthy  Bishop  of  Catania  was 
not  alone  in  his  views.  Nearer  home  it 
was  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of  the 
chronology  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
the  Mosaic  account  was  a grave  impiety. 
The  poet  Cowper,  mildest  of  men,  be- 
came fiercely  satirical  under  the  provo- 
cation of  geology.  Though  few  people 
read  ‘ T he  Task  ’ nowadays,  the  lines 
will  no  doubt  be  remembered, 

‘ Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a register  by  which  we  learn 
That  He  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  dale 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age.’ 

Fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  considered 
impious  to  try  and  ‘ extract  a register  ’ 
from  the  earth.  Those  who  were  in- 
clined to  be  afraid  that  the  Mosaic 
record  would  be  discredited  have  long 
since  laid  aside  their  fears.  It  has  been 
found  that,  far  from  being  upset  by 
scientific  inquiry,  the  Bible  jKcount  of 
the  Creation  accords  in  a very  remarkable 
manner  with  modern  discoveries ; and 
long  before  Max  Muller  put  the  feeling 
into  words,  it  was  felt  that  only  ‘ by 
treating  our  own  sacred  books  with 
neither  more  nor  less  mercy  than  the 
sacred  books  of  other  nations,  they 
could  retain  their  position  and  influence.’ 

When  once  the  plunge  was  made,  it 
was  soon  found,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
oracle,  but  in  the  interpretation  ; and  it 
is  very  remarkable  in  how  many  and 
unexpected  directions  the  testimony  of 
Moses  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
criticism,  not  always  friendly,  which  it 
has  received.  Of  course,  when  the 
anciently-accepted  date  of  the  Creation 
was  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  chronol- 
ogy was,  as  it  were,  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
philosophers  from  ‘allowing  the  freest 


scope  to  their  imagination.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  six  thousand  years  formerly 
assigned  as  the  age  of  created  matter 
was  too  sm.all,  the  reaction  of  opinion 
claimed  for  it  an  antiquity  which  work- 
ers in  other  branches  of  physics  feel  it 
impossible  to  concede  ; and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  is  among  scientific 
men  a revolt  against  the  extreme  views 
of  the  geologists.  The  batter  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  creation  in  six  solar 
days  was  demonstrably  untrue,  not  be- 
cause God  could  not  create  the  world  at 
a stroke,  but  because  the  world  bears 
ample  evidence  that  He  did  not  so  exer- 
cise His  power.  It  was  inconsistent 
alike  with  reasoning  from  probability  or 
the  investigation  of  facts.  In  all  the 
operations  of  Nature  as  they  unfolded 
themselves  before  our  eyes  God  worked 
by  law — by  the  process  of  slow  develop- 
ment— by  means  beautifully  simple,  and 
involving  no  violence  and  no  haste,  yet 
irresistible.  There  was  abundant  evi- 
dence that  these  causes  had  been  at 
work  for  thousands — perhaps  millions — 
of  years  before  the  dale  of  the  supposed 
miracle.  Beginning  from  the  present 
age,  the  time  was  calculated  that  each 
development  would  require,  till  the  unit- 
ed .ages  of  all  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  three  hundred  millions  of  years. 

Modern  English  geology  holds  that 
all  geological  changes  h.ave  been  effected 
by  agents  now  in  operation,  and  th.at 
those  agents  h.ave  been  working  silently 
at  the  same  rate  in  all  jrast  time  ; that 
the  great  changes  of  the  earth’s  cnist 
were  produced,  not  by  great  convulsions 
and  cataclysms  of  Nature,  but  by  the 
ordinary  agencies  of  rain,  snow,  frost, 
ice,  and  chemical  action.  It  teaches 
that  the  rocky  face  of  our  globe  has 
been  carved  into  hill  and  dale,  and  ulti- 
mately worn  down  to  the  sea-level,  not 
only  once  or  twice,  but  many  times  over 
during  past  ages : that  the  principal 
strata  of  the  rocks — hundred.s,  and  even 
thousands,  of  feet  thick — have  been 
formed  on  oce.an-floor-beds  by  the  slow 
dec.ay  of  m.arine  creatures  .and  matter 
held  in  solution  by  the  waves : that 
every  part  of  the  earth  has  been  many 
times  submerged,  and  has  .again  been 
lifted  into  the  air.  This  slow  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  ground  is  an  axi- 
om of  the  ^geological  creed.  M'e  arc 
told  that  it  is  now  going  on,  and  that 
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there  are  large  areas  of  subsidence  and 
of  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
But  when  we  consider  the  slow  rate  at 
which  that  oscillation  is  now  proceeding, 
and  argue  back  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  we  are  landed  in  conclusions 
as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
geological  changes  which  the  opponents 
of  the  theory  declare  to  be  absolutely 
inadmissible. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  Professor  Tait, 
and  Mr.  Croll  argue  the  question  as  one 
of  geological  dynamics.  They  find 
reason,  in  recent  discoveries  of  science, 
to  assert  that  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
from  their  physical  condition,  cannot 
possibly  have  existed  for  the  enormous 
length  of  time  supposed.  Playfair,  the 
founder  of  what  is  called  the  Uniformi- 
tarian  school  of  geology,  declares  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  the  existing  order  of 
things  there  is  no  evidence  either  of  a 
beginning  or  of  an  end.  ‘ In  the  plane- 
tary motions,’  he  says,  ‘ where  geometry 
has  carried  the  eye  so  far  both  into  the 
future  and  the  past,  we  discover  no 
mark  e>ther  of  the  commencement  or 
the  termin.ation  of  the  present  order. 
The  author  of  Nature  has  not  given  laws 
to  the  Universe,  which,  like  the  institu- 
tions of  men,  carry  in  themselves  the 
elements  of  their  own  destruction.’  This 
w.as  a bold  assertion  : it  was  adopted 
with  very  little  limitation  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  the  later  geologists — his  dis- 
ciples and  contemporaries.  Indeed,  if 
they  admitted  any  limitations  at  all,  they 
placed  the  origin  of  the  world  .so  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago  that 
the  figures  convey  no  practical  idea  to 
the  mind,  and  amount  in  effect  almost  to 
what  a distinguished  geologist  calls 
‘ eternity  (i  partf  ante.' 

The  principal  grounds  upon  which 
scientific  opinion  has  recently  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  limited  periods  for  the 
duration  of  the  solar  system  are  based, 
first,  on  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  cool- 
ing— if  not  rapidly — at  such  a rate  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  it  should  have 
existed  for  very  many  millions  of  years  ; 
secondly,  l>ecause  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  is  not  now  rotating 
on  her  axis  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
former  ages,  and  that,  as  her  shape 
would  have  been  different  if,  at  the  time 
she  was  in  a molten  state,  she  had  been 
rotating  more  rapidly  than  now,  she  has 


not  been  rotating  so  long  as  has  been 
supposed ; thirdly,  because  the  sun  is 
parting  with  caloric  at  such  a rate  as  to 
make  it  c ertain  that  he  could  not  have 
continued  to  radiate  heat  at  the  same 
rate  for  more  than  a few  millions  of 
years ; and  lastly,  because  the  changes 
in  the  earth’s  crust,  stupendous  and 
varied  as  they  are,  could  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  much  shorter  periods  than 
popular  geology  has  hitherto  considered 
possible. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  date  of  creation 
must  necessarily  h.ave  relation  only  to 
the  solar  system — the  sun,  that  is,  and 
the  planets  which  accompany  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  round  the  central  luminary. 

The  investigation  is  of  necessity  thus 
narrowed,  because  we  have  not,  and 
cannot  expect  to  have,  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  age  of  the  rest  of 
the  visible  universe.  The  stars  are  for- 
ever beyond  our  ken.  If  the  spectro- 
scope can  bring  intelligence  of  their 
component  elements,  it  is  as  much  as  we 
can  hope  to  attain.  For  their  immeas- 
urable distance  effectually  removes 
them  from  investigation.  No  action  of 
gravity  emanating  from  those  distant 
luminaries  affects  the  internal  economy 
of  the  solar  system.  In  the  vast  eternity 
of  space  the  sun  and  his  attendant  satel- 
lites are  altogether  alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  gaze  upon  the  thou- 
sands of  stars  that  brighten  the  night 
with  their  radiance  and  yet  realise  our 
entire  isolation.  The  solar  system,  with 
the  radius  of  its  orbit  stretching  from 
the  sun  to  farthest  Neptune,  is  but  a 
jioint  in  a vast  solitude.  No  star  is 
nearer  to  us  than  200  millions  of  millions 
of  miles. 

This  inconceivable  remoteness  shows 
that  the  sun  and  his  satellites  lie  apart 
in  space.  They  form  one  whole,  inter- 
dependent on  each  other,  but  complete- 
ly removed,  as  regards  their  internal 
economy,  from  the  influence  of  any 
attraction  outside. 

There  are  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  system,  thus  organised  and  isolated, 
was  brought  into  existence  by  one  con- 
tinuous act  of  creative  energy,  and  that, 
however  long  the  period  over  which  the 
process  may  have  been  sjiread,  the 
whole  solar  system  forms  part  of  one 
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creation  ; and  though  it  has  l>een  some- 
times thought  that  the  earth  was  made 
by  itself,  and  that  the  sun  was  intro- 
duced from  outside  space,  or  created 
where  he  is  at  a different  time,  the  evi- 
dence is  strong  against  such  a supposi- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  are  nearly  in  one  plane,  and 
describe  very  nearly  concentric  circles. 
If.  when  they  received  the  original  im- 
pulse which  sent  them  revolving  round 
the  sun,  .my  of  them  had  been  started 
with  a little  more  original  velocity,  such 
pl.mets  would  revolve  in  orbits  more 
elongated.  If,  therefore,  they  h.id  been 
the  result  of  several  distinct  acts  of 
cre.ation,  instead  of  being  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  act  of  creation,  their  orbits 
would  probably  have  been  so  many 
ovals,  narrow  and  wide  in  .all  degrees, 
and  intersecting  and  interfering  with 
each  other  in  all  directions.  Yet  if  this 
want  of  harmony  had  existed,  even  to  a 
small  degree,  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  existing  species  of 
living  creatures,  and  cause  to  disappear 
all  security  for  the  st.ability  of  the  solar 
system.  If  the  earth’s  orbit  were  much 
more  eccentric  than  it  is,  all  living  crea- 
tures would  die,  for  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  at  different  periods  of  the 
year  would  be  fatal  to  life.  If  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter  were  as  eccentric  as  that  of 
Mercur}',  the  attraction  of  the  larger 
planet  would  cause  the  smaller  to  change 
their  .approximately  circular  orbits  into 
very  long  ellipses ; such  would  be  the 
disturbance  that  they  would  fall  into 
the  sun  or  fly-off  into  remote  sp.ace. 
The  moon  would  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  earth  with  every  revolu- 
tion ; the  ye.ar  would  change  its  charac- 
ter ; violent  heat  would  succeed  to 
violent  cold  ; the  planets  would  come 
nearer  and  nearer  ; we  should  see  them 
portentous  in  size  and  aspect,  glaring 
and  disappearing  at  uncertain  intervals  ; 
tides  like  deluges  would  sweep  over 
whole  continents  ; and  finally  the  ball  of 
the  moon  or  one  of  the  planets  to  the 
e.arth  would  result  in  the  .ab.solute  anni- 
hilation of  both  of  them. 

•\nother  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
solar  system  is  the  result  of  one  separate 
act  of  creation  is,  th.at  all  parts  of  it  are 
subject  to  one  uniform  law — that  of  grav- 
itation. By  th.at  law  every  particle  of 


matter  attracts  every  other  particle  with 
a force  directly  proportionate  to  its 
m.ass.  T'his  force  varies  as  the  inverse 
sipi.are  of  the  distance  ; that  is,  if  the 
attr.active  force  of  a given  m.ass  at  one 
mile  were  called  i,  at  two  miles  it  would 
he  2 X 2 = 4,  or  of  one,  and  so  on. 
This  law  of  the  inverse  square,  as  it  is 
called,  is  but  the  mathematical  expres- 
sion of  a property  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  matter  by  the  Creator.  It 
is  no  inherent  quality,  so  far  as  we 
know.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
central  law  might  have  been  different 
from  what  it  is.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  mathematical  fact  should  be 
what  it  is  except  the  will  of  the  Being 
who  imposed  the  law.  Any  other  pro- 
portion could  equally  well  be  expressed 
m.athematically,  and  its  results  calcu- 
hated.  As  an  instance  of  what  would 
occur  if  any  other  proportion  than  the 
inverse  square  were  substituted  as  the 
attractive  force  of  gravity,  suppose,  at 
distances  i,  2,3,  the  attractive  force  had 
v.aried  as  i,  2,  3,  instead  of  the  squares 
of  those  numbers.  Under  such  a law 
any  number  of  planets  might  revolve 
in  the  most  regular  and  orderly  man- 
ner. But  under  this  law  the  weight 
of  bodies  at  the  earth’s  surface  would 
cease  to  exist ; nothing  would  fail 
or  weigh  downwards.  The  gre.ater  ac- 
tion of  the  distant  sun  and  planets 
would  e.xactly  neutralise  the  attractive 
force  of  the  earth.  A ball  thrown  from 
the  hand,  however  gently,  would  im- 
medi.ate!y  become  a satellite  of  the  earth, 
and  would  for  the  future  accompany  its 
course,  revolving  about  it  in  the  space  of 
one  year.  .All  terrestri.al  things  would 
float  about  with  no  principle  o f coher- 
ence or  st.ability — they  would  obey  the 
general  law  of  the  system,  but  would 
acknowledge  no  particular  relation  to 
the  earth.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
change  would  be  subversive  of  the  entire 
structure  and  economy  of  the  world. 
From  these  and  similar  considerations, 
it  follows  that  although  other  laws  are 
conceivable  under  which  a solar  system 
might  exist,  the  solar  system,  such  as  we 
know  it,  could  only  exist  under  the 
actual  laws  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  its  motions.  .And  this  seems  en- 
tirely to  e.xclude  the  idea  that  the  vari- 
ous bodies  of  the  system  could  have 
been  created  at  different  times  or  brought 
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together  from  different  parts  of  infinite 
space.  We  m.iy  then  safely  conclude 
that  the  solar  system  is  absolutely  isolat- 
ed ill  space,  and  is  collectively  the  result 
of  one  act  of  creation.  'I'o  the  solar 
system,  therefore,  our  inquiry  is  exclu- 
sively confined. 

.\lthough  the  received  chronology  of 
the  world  has  for  ages  rested  upon  the 
supposed  authority  of  the  Bible,  the 
sacred  text  really  s.iys  nothing  at  all 
upon  the  subject.  Hut,  though  the  as- 
sertions which  were  so  long  made  upon 
its  supposed  authority  are  not  really 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  exactly  the  words  of 
-Moses  appear  to  fit  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries of  science.  No  one  has  sup- 
jx>sed  that  we  were  intended  to  learn 
science  from  the  Bible ; it  is,  therefore, 
an  unexpected  advantage  to  find  that  its 
short  but  pregnant  sentences  directly 
support  the  interpretation  put  by  modern 
research  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  na- 
ture. Moses  teaches,  -just  as  modern 
science  teaches,  that  the  starry  he.ivens 
existed  far  b.ack  in  past  duration,  before 
the  creation  of  the  earth.  He  describes 
in  majestic  words  the  ‘ emptiness  ’ of 
chaos,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  from 
which  light  arose.  He  describes  the 
formation  of  the  sun,  and  its  gradual 
condensation  into  a ‘ lightholder  ’ to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  in  terms  that 
almost  seem  to  anticipate  Herschel  and 
Ijplace.  Far  from  assigning  any  date  to 
the  Creation,  he  is  content  to  refer  it  to 
‘ former  duration.’  No  date  is  either 
mentioned  or  implied. 

The  so-called  chronology  was  derived 
from  two  lists,  one  extending  from  .Adam 
to  Noah,  the  other  from  Noah  to  .\bra- 
ham.  These  lists  purport  to  give  the 
direct  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son, 
and  the  age  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  genealogy  at  the  time  when  the 
next  in  succession  was  born.  .As  .Adam 
was  supposed  to  have  been  created  six 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Creation,  it  was  simple  work  to  add  up 
the  sum  and  fix  the  age  of  the  world. 
.As  long  as  the  progress  of  physical 
science  showed  no  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing a lengthened  period  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
creation  of  man,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
almost  without  discussion,  that  when 
Ood  had  created  the  heavens  and  the 


earth  in  the  beginning.  He  at  once  set 
about  the  work  of  arranging  them  for 
the  use  of  man ; that  He  distributed 
this  work  over  six  ordinary  days,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  day  introduced 
our  first  parent  on  the  scene. 

Nowadays,  all  divines,  English  and 
foreign,  agree  that  the  word  employed 
by  .Mo.ses,  and  translated  in  our  Bible  by 
‘ the  beginning,’  expresses  duration  or 
time  previous  to  creation.  Reshith,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  beginning,  is  in  the 
original  used  without  the  definite  article. 
The  article  was  expressly  omitted  in 
order  to  exclude  the  application  of  the 
word  to  the  order  of  creation,  and  to 
make  it  signify  previous  duration  or  pre- 
vious eternity.  The  words  of  Moses 
then,  ‘ In  former  duration  God  created 
the  heavens  .and  the  earth,’  m.ay  mean 
millions  of  years  just  as  easily  as  one. 
.A  few  verses  later,  describing  the  second 
day  of  creation,  Moses  declares  that 
God  made  the  firmament  and  called  it 
heaven.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  the 
heavens  of  the  first  day’s  creation  are 
different  from  the  heavens  of  the  second 
day ; the  difference  of  time  proves  a 
difference  of  subject.  The  heavens  of 
the  first  verse  were  made  in  former 
duration,  before  the  moving  of  the  Spirit, 
before  the  creation  of  light ; the  heavens 
of  the  second  day  were  made  after  the 
earth  and  after  light. 

Another  statement  made  by  Moses  is 
an  extraordinary  anticipation  of  the  most 
recent  cosmological  doctrines.  ‘ The 
earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness  and 
darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  raging 
deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,’  It  is 
now  ^hardly  doubtful  that  the  earth 
was  a"  molten  sphere,  over  which  hung, 
in  a dense  vapor,  all  the  water  which 
now  lies  upon  its  surf.ace.  As  the  crust 
cooled,  the  aqueous  vapor  that  sur- 
rounded it  became  condensed  into  water 
and  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 
The  conflicts  between  the  waters  and  the 
fiery  heat,  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  was 
broken,  fell  in,  or  was  upheaved,  arc  well 
described  by  the  words  of  Mo.ses,  the 
earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness.  It 
is  curious  that  the  great  Licts  of  the 
submersion  of  the  earth  and  its  condition 
of  emptiness  should  have  been  thus 
exactly  described  by  Moses. 

We  are  then  told  that  God  said,  ‘ Let 
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there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'  Cel- 
sus,  Voltaire,  and  a writer  in  ' Essays 
and  Reviews  ’ have  found  it  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  light  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  sun ; but 
according  to  the  theory  of  cosmogony 
now  almost  universally  received,  the 
earth  did  in  fact  exist  before  the  con- 
densation of  the  sun.  Eight  there 
would  be,  from  the  gradually  con- 
densing ma.ss  of  nebulous  and  incan- 
descent matter  which  occupied  the  whole 
space  now  circumscribed  by  the  orbit  of 
the  earth.  If  Moses  had  wished  to 
describe  the  modern  doctrine  concern- 
ing light,  he  could  not  have  done  so 
more  happily.  The  sun  is  not  called 
‘ or,’  light,  but  Madr,  a place  of  light, 
just  what  modern  science  has  discovered 
it  to  be.  If  light  be  not  matter,  but 
vibrations  of  luminiferous  ether,  no 
words  could  more  precisely  explain  what 
must  have  occurred  when  God  set  in 
motion  the  undulations  which  produced 
light,  and  said  ‘ Let  light  be.’  The 
account  given  of  the  creation  of  the  sun 
very  closely  anticipated  modern  science  ; 
■ Let  there  be  lightholders  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  and  let  them  be  for 
lightholders  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth  . . . and 
the  stars.’  AVhen  the  sun  Iregan  to  give 
his  light,  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
earth’s  fellow-pl.anets,  the  stars,  began 
to  reflect  his  brilliance,  and  became 
luminaries  also. 

■ Vestiges  of  Creation  ’ was  one  of  the 
first  books  which  fairly  awakened  public 
interest  in  the  debatable  land  which 
lies  between  that  which  is  certainly 
known  to  science  and  that  which  must 
always  defy  inijuiry.  Before  the.  ap- 
pearance of  that  remarkable  book,  the 
theory  that  the  sun  and  its  attendant 
planets  were  produced  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  a vast  nebula,  was  but  little 
known  to  the  unscientific  world.  The 
idea  was  originally  entertained  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  and  afiords  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  his  commanding 
genius.  It  was  afterwards  elaborated 
by  Laplace;  but  that  great  astronomer 
was  himself  distrustful  of  it,  and  while 
he  expounded  the  mechanical  laws  by 
which  the  proposed  explanation  could 
be  supported,  he  was  careful  to  speak  of 
it  only  as  an  hypothesis.  .As  time  goes 


on,  it  seems  probable  that  the  saying  of 
.Arago  will  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
views  of  Laplace  will  be  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  ‘ those  only  which, 
by  their  grandeur,  their  coherence,  and 
their  mathematical  character,  can  be 
truly  considered  to  form  a physical  cos- 
mogony.’ 

But  though  Laplace  is  thus  credited 
by  Arago  with  the  origination  of  this 
grand  conception,  he  w.as  not  its  author. 
Sir  William  Herschel  gave  the  earliest 
sketch  of  the  theory.  His  view?  were 
expressed  with  so  much  precision,  that 
one  cannot  help  feeling  a little  jealousy 
for  the  prior  right  of  discovery  of  the 
English  .astronomer.  Herschel  so  plainly 
preceded  Laphace,  that  it  seems  hard 
that  Laplace  should  have  the  credit  of 
it.  Herschel  began  to  search  after  the 
nebul®  in  1779,  and  soon  formed  a cata- 
logue comprising  an  enormous  number 
of  them.  By  degrees  it  dawned  upon 
his  mind  that  the  differences  he  observed 
in  them  were  systematic,  and  at  length 
occurred  the  magnificent  intuition  that 
the  nebulae  are  stars  in  the  process  of 
formation. 

They  lie  in  enormous  numbers  in 
every  part  of  the  heavens,  and  ,apparent- 
ly  in  every  stage  of  progressive  develop- 
ment. The  slow  growth  of  worlds, 
extending  over  ages  of  time,  cannot,  ot 
course,  be  watched  by  any  single  ob- 
server. No  more  can  a single  tree 
among  the  trees  of  a forest  be  so  ob- 
sen-ed.  But  a forest  contains  specimens 
of  saplings,  young  trees,  trees  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  trees  in  decay.  In  like 
manner  the  heavens  contain  specimens 
of  worlds  in  the  making,  from  the  chaotic 
mass  of  vapory  matter  which  forms  the 
first  stage  of  cosmical  existence  to  the 
perfect,  self-luminous  star.  Herschel 
arranged  them  in  ckisses  showing  this 
gradual  development,  and  he  declares 
that  each  class  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
next,  th.at  they  do  not  differ  so  much  as 
would  the  annual  description  of  a human 
figure,  if  it  were  given  from  the  birth  of 
a child  till  he  comes  to  be  a man  in  his 
prime.  His  c.atalogue  arranges  the 
objects  he  has  actually  observed  some- 
what in  the  following  fashion;  first, 
patches  of  extensively  diffused  nebulos- 
ity ; ‘ milky  nebulosity,’  with  condensa- 
tion ; round  nebula: ; nebula:,  with  a 
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nucleus ; and  so  on  till  he  reaches 
stellar  nebula:,  nearly  approaching  the 
apitearance  of  stars. 

The  evidence  grows  irresistible  as  we 
read,  that  in  these  wonderful  objects  we 
are  gazing  at  works  in  process  of  forma- 
tion as  they  lie  pla.stic  under  the  creative 
hand  of  the  Almighty.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  withhold  the  inference — thus  probably 
was  the  world  we  live  in,  and  the  solar 
system  of  which  we  form  a part,  evolved 
out  of  chaos. 

The  labors  of  Laplace  commenced 
where  Herschel  ended.  Herschel  de- 
scribed what  he  saw.  Laplace  showed 
by  mathematics  how  the  known  laws  of 
gravitation  could  form,  and  probably 
did  fonn,  from  such  partially  condensed 
mass  of  matter  an  entire  planetary'  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  supposed  that  a film  of  vaporous 
matter  filled  up  the  space  which  is  now 
bounded  by  the  orbit  of  the  outermost 
planet  of  our  system.  To  the  eye  of  an 
observer,  if  such  there  were,  in  a distant 
star,  such  a vapor  would  appear  like 
one  of  the  numerous  nebula:  which  are 
everywhere  visible  in  the  heavens. 

latphace  supposed  that  this  nebula,  ex- 
tending beyond  what  is  now'  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  possessed  a rotary  motion 
round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  the 
parts  of  it  which  were  situated  at  the 
limits  where  the  centrifgual  force  exact- 
ly counterbalanced  the  attractive  force  of 
the  central  nucleus,  were  abandoned  by 
the  central  mass.  Thus,  as  the  nucleus  be- 
came more  and  more  dense  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  were  formed  a succes- 
sion of  rings  concentric  with  and  revolv- 
ing round  the  centre  of  gravity.  Each 
ring  would  break  up  into  masses  which 
would  be  endued  with  motions  of  rota- 
tion, and  would  in  consequence  assume 
a spheroidal  form.  These  m.asses  formed 
the  various  planets,  which  in  their  turn 
condensing,  cast  off  in  some  instances 
their  outlying  rings,  .as  the  central  mass 
hatl  done,  and  thus  formed  the  moons  or 
satellites  which  accompany  the  planets. 
As  each  planet  was  in  turn  cast  off,  the 
central  mass  contracted  itself  within  the 
orbit  of  that  last  formed ; till,  after 
casting  off  Mercury,  it  gathered  with 
immense  energy  round  its  own  centre 
and  formed  the  sun. 

Laplace's  mechanical  explanation  does 
rot  rest  only  on  theory.  It  has  been 
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experimentally  shown  that  matter  under 
certain  conditions  would  exhibit  pheno- 
mena similar  in  many  important  particu- 
lars to  those  which  Laplace  was  led  by 
mathem,itical  considerations  to  su])pose. 
Professor  Plateau  several  years  ago  tried 
the  experiment  of  pouring  olive  oil  into 
alcohol  and  water,  mixed  in  such  pro- 
portions as  exactly  to  equal  the  density 
of  the  oil.  The  oil  thus  became  a liquid 
mass  relieved  from  the  operation  of 
gravity,  and  free  to  take  any  exterior 
form  which  might  be  imposed  by  such 
forces  as  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  The  oil  in.stantly  took  the  form  of  a 
globe  by  virtue  of  molecular  attraction. 
Professor  Plateau  then  introduced  a wire 
into  the  globe  of  oil  in  such  a mtinner  as 
to  form  for  it  a vertical  axis.  The  wire 
had  on  it  a little  disc  coincident  with  the 
centre  of  the  globular  mass,  and  by 
turning  the  axis  the  oil  w.as  m,ade  to 
revolve.  The  sphere  soon  flattened  at 
the  ixsles  and  bulged  out  at  the  equator, 
thus  producing  on  a small  scale  an  effect 
which  is  admitted  to  have  taken  jilace 
in  the  planets.  The  experiment  has 
since  been  several  times  repeated.  When 
the  rotation  becomes  very  rapid,  the 
figure  becomes  more  oblately  spheroidal, 
then  hollows  out  above  and  below  round 
the  axis  of  rotation,  stretches  out  hori- 
zontally until  finally  the  outside  layer  of 
oil  abandons  the  mass  and  becomes 
transformed  into  a perfectly  regular  ring. 
After  a little  while  the  ring  of  oil  losing 
its  own  motion  gathers  itself  once  more 
into  a sphere.  .As  often  as  the  experi- 
ment is  repeated  the  ring  thrown  oft 
immediately  takes  the  globular  form. 
These  are  seen  to  assume  at  the  instant 
of  their  formation  a movement  of  rota- 
tion upon  themselves,  which  takes  place 
in  the  s,ime  direction  as  that  of  the  ring. 
Moreover,  as  the  ring  at  the  instant  of 
its  nipture  had  still  a remainder  of  ve- 
locity, the  spheres  to  which  it  has  given 
birth  tend  to  fly  off  at  a tangent ; but  as 
on  the  other  side,  the  disc,  turning  in 
the  alcoholic  liquor,  h.as  impressed  on 
the  liquor  a movement  of  rotation,  the 
spheres  are  carried  along  and  revolve 
for  some  time  round  the  disc.  Those 
which  revolve  at  the  same  time  upon 
themselves  ‘ present  the  curious  spec- 
tacle of  planets  revolving  .at  the  same 
time  on  themselves  and  in  their  orbit.’ 
.Another  curious  result  is  almost  alw,ays 
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exhibited  in  this  experiment.  Besides 
three  or  four  large  spheres  into  which 
the  ring  resolves  itself,  there  are  al  host 
always  two  or  there  very  small  ones 
which  may  thus  be  compared  to  satel- 
lites. The  experiment  presents,  there- 
fore, an  image  in  miniature  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  planets,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  I.aplace,  by  the  rupture 
of  the  cosmical  rings  attributable  to 
the  condensation  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere. 

Modern  discoveries  carry  the  matter 
on  much  further.  Recent  investigations 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  have  shown  the  generation  of  cos- 
mical heat.  The  amount  of  force  com- 
l)rised  in  the  universe,  like  the  amount  of 
matter  contained  in  it,  is  a fixed  quan- 
tity, and  to  it  nothing  can  cither  be 
added  or  t.iken  away.  It  is  therefore 
constantly  undergoing  change  from  one 
form  to  another.  If  it  ceases  in  one 
form  it  is  not  destroyed,  it  is  converted. 
The  blow  of  a hammer  on  an  anvil  sets 
a certain  amount  of  energy  in  motion. 
The  anvil  stops  the  blow,  but  the  force 
ch.anges  into  heat.  Hammer  a nail  and 
it  will  burn  your  fingers.  Apjdy  a brake 
to  a wheel  and  you  will  stop  the  motion, 
but  the  force  will  be  changed  into  heat 
wlvich  will  bum  you  if  you  touch  the 
brake.  Measure  the  hammered  nail  and 
you  will  find  that  it  has  expanded  by  the 
vibration  of  its  particles ; heat  it  still 
more,  and  the  particles  will  overcome 
the  attraction  of  cohesion  and  revolve 
about  each  other,  that  is  they  will  be- 
come molten  ; heat  them  still  more  and 
they  will  assume  the  vaporous  or  gaseous 
form.  Now  seeing  that  motion  was 
convertible  into  heat,  and  heat  into 
motion,  it  became  an  object  of  inquiry 
what  was  the  exact  relation  between  the 
two.  Dr.  Mayer  in  Germany,  and  Dr. 
Joule  in  England,  set  themselves  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  By  v.arious 
experiments  it  was  demonstrated,  that 
every  fomi  of  motion  being  convertible 
into  heat,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
a given  motion  may  be  calculated.  If  the 
particles  of  a vast  vaporous  mass  were 
brought  into  collision  from  the  eflect  of 
their  mutual  attraction,  intense  heat 
would  ensue.  The  amount  of  caloric 
generated  by  the  arrest  of  the  converg- 
ing motion  of  a nebula  like  the  solar 
system  would  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the 


whole  into  one  mass  and  store  up  a 
reserve  of  solar  heat  for  millions  of 
years. 

Such,  then,  is  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture respecting  the  origin  of  our 
system.  M'e  now  turn  to  consider  the 
grounds  on  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fix  the  probable  date  of  its 
creation.  It  will  be  convenient  to  ex- 
amine the  views  of  modern  geologists  on 
the  subject,  and  the  objections,  based  on 
recent  results  of  physical  science,  which 
natural  philosophers  have  adduced 
against  their  speculations. 

The  great  representative,  in  late  years, 
of  British  geology,  is  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  But  a few  months  before  his 
death  he  published  the  new  edition  of 
his  ‘ Principles  of  Geology,’  the  title  of 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper.  While  he  lived  he  bestowed 
upon  the  correction  of  his  works  un- 
wearied labor.  Edition  after  edition 
was  called  for,  and  in  each  whole  pas- 
sages— sometimes  whole  chapters — were 
remodelled.  A quotation  from  one  of 
the  earlier  editions  may  not  improbably 
be  searched  for  in  vain  in  those  which 
subsequently  left  his  hands ; and  there 
are  not  wanting  instances  in  which  |an 
opinion,  contested  by  competent  adver- 
saries, was  quietly  dropped  without  any 
formal  par.ade.  His  judgment  was  al- 
ways open  to  appeal,  and  his  clear  and 
manly  intellect  acknowledged  no  finality 
in  matters  of  opinion ; therefore,  on 
matters  which  we  know  to  have  been 
brought  before  him,  with  their  accom- 
panying evidence,  we  may  consider  our- 
selves as  possessing  his  final  verdict.  It 
would  not  be  fair,  when  quoting,  as  we 
must  do,  comments  unfavorable  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  arrived,  to  refrain  from 
acknowledging  the  care  with  which  his 
opinions  were  formed,  and  the  candor 
with  which  they  were  surrendered  if  ever 
his  better  judgment  considered  them 
untenable.  For  instance,  as  head  of  the 
Uniformitarian  school,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  the  evidence  for  his 
favorite  doctrine  should  be  duly  and 
impartially  weighed.  With  this  view  he 
advocated,  in  his  ‘ Principles  of  Geo- 
logy,'* ‘ an  earnest  and  patient  endea- 
vor to  reconcile  the  indications  of 


* Lyell,  b.  iv.  p.  328,  4th  edition. 
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former  change  with  the  evidences  of 
gradual  mutations  now  in  progress.’ 

Upon  this  remark  Dr.  VVhewell*  fell 
with  merciless  severity : ‘ We  know 

nothing,’  says  he.  * of  causes ; we  only 
know  effects.  W'hy  then  should  we 
make  a merit  of  cramping  our  specula- 
tions by  such  assumptions .’  Whether 
the  causes  of  change  do  act  uniformly  ; 
whether  they  oscillate  only  within  nar- 
row limits ; whether  their  intensity  in 
former  times  was  nearly  the  same  as  it  is 
now  ; these  are  precisely  the  questions 
which  we  wish  science  to  answer  us  im- 
partially and  truly.  Where,  then,  is  the 
wisdom  of  “ an  earnest  and  patient 
endeavor”  to  secure  an  affirm.ative 
reply ’ 

This  was  rough  handling  of  a pet 
theory,  or,  rather,  of  an  argument  in 
favor  of  a pet  theory ; but  that  Sir 
Charles  I.yell  felt  its  force,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  no  trace  of  the  appeal 
attacked  by  W'hewell  appears  in  such 
later  editions  of  the  ‘ Principles  ’ as  we 
have  consulted. 

.As  another  instance  of  the  same  spirit, 
the  following  remark  was  made  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  when  addressing  the  British 
.Association  at  Norwich.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  progress  made  in  public  esti- 
m.ition  by  the  theories  of  Air.  Darwin. 
‘ Sir  Charles  Lyell,’  he  says,  ‘ having 
devoted  whole  chapters  of  the  first  edi- 
tions of  his  “ Principles”  to  establishing 
the  doctrine  of  special  creations,  aban- 
dons it  in  the  tenth  edition.  I know  no 
brighter  example  of  heroism,  of  its  kind, 
than  this,  of  an  author  thus  abandoning 
late  in  life  a theory  which  he  had  for 
forty  years  regarded  as  one  of  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  a work  that  had  given 
him  the  highest  position  attainable 
among  contempor.ary  scientific  writers.’ 

-Among  eminent  persons  holding  the 
geological  opinions  to  which  the  name 
of  Catastrophism  has  been  given,  the 
name  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity 
must  occupy  a foremost  place.  The 
words  in  which  he  avows  his  opinions 
are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  exqui- 
site beauty,  but  because  they  have  a 
peculiar  significance  as  almost  the  last 
utterance  of  a great  man.  The  passage 

* ‘History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,’  b. 
viii.  sec.  2.  Edit.  1857. 


which  follows*  occurs  in  the  third  of  a 
series  of  sermons  preached  in  the  Uni- 
versity Church  at  Cambridge,  in  1827. 
But  it  is  curious  to  learn,  from  his 
Memoirs,  published  this  year,  that  he 
again  used  the  same  words  in  his  Col- 
lege Chapel  just  before  his  death. 

‘Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Indefinite 
duration  and  gradual  decay  are  not  the  destiny 
of  this  universe.  It  will  nty  find  its  termi- 
nation only  in  the  imperceptible  crumbling  of 
its  materials,  or  the  clogging  of  its  wheels. 
It  steals  not  calmly  and  slowly  to  its  end.  No 
ages  of  long  and  deepening  twii  ight  shall  grad- 
ually bring  the  last  setting  of  the  sun — no 
mountains  sinking  under  the  decrepitude  of 
years,  or  weary  rivers  ceasing  to  rejoice  in 
their  courses,  shall  prepare  men  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  earth.  No  placid  euthanasia  shall 
silently  lead  on  the  dissolution  of  the  natural 
world.  But  the  trumpet  shall  sound — the 
struggle  shall  come — this  goodly  frame  of 
things  shall  be  rent  and  crushed  by  the  arm  of 
its  omnipotent  maker.  It  shall  expire  in  the 
throes  and  agonies  of  some  fierce  convulsion  ; 
and  the  same  hand  which  plucked  the  ele- 
ments from  the  dark  and  troubled  slumbers  of 
chaos  shall  cast  them  into  their  tomb,  pushing 
them  aside  that  they  may  no  longer  stand 
between  his  face  and  the  creatures  whom  he 
shall  come  to  judge.’ 

Holding  these  opinions,  and  believ- 
ing as  Professor  AVhewell  did  that  the 
upheavals  and  subsidence  of  strata 
which  characterise  the  earth’s  crust 
were  produced  suddenly,  and  by  violent 
agencies ; the  school  to  [w‘hich  he  be- 
longed were  little  likely  to  attempt  to 
fix  a date  for  the  creation  of  the  world 
To  their  minds  the  facts  of  geology  gave 
no  evidence  .is  to  time.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  followers 
th.it  we  must  turn  for  an  estimate  of 
duration  drawn  from  the  ‘ testimony  of 
the  rocks.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  periods 
of  very  vast  duration  must  have  elajiscd 
while  the  changes  took  place  of  which 
we  see  the  traces.  If,  for  instance,  we 
search  below  the  sand  on  English  shores, 
we  find,  perhaps  a bed  of  earth  with  shells 
and  bones ; under  that,  a bed  of  peJt ; un- 
der th.it,  one  of  blue  silt ; under  that,  a 
buried  forest,  with  the  trees  upright  and 
rooted ; under  that,  another  layer  of  blue 
silt,  full  of  roots  and  vegetable  fibre  ; per- 
haps under  th.it  .igain,  another  old  land- 
surface  with  trees  again  growing  in  it ; 
and  under  all,  the  mam  bottom  day  of 

* ‘Sermons  In  the  University  Church  at 
C.imbridgc,  iSih  February,  1827.' 
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the  district.  In  any  place  where  boulder 
clay  crops  out  at  the  surface — in  Cheshire 
or  Lancashire,  along  Leith  shore  near 
Edinburgh,  or  along  the  coast  at  Scar- 
borough— it  will  be  found  stufied  full  of 
bits  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  the  great 
majority  of  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rock  on  which  the  clay  happens 
to  lie,  but  have  come  from  places  many 
miles  away.  On  examining  the  pebbles, 
they  will  prove  to  be  rounded,  scratched, 
and  grooved,  in  such  a fashion  as  to 
show  that  at  some  period  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a grinding  force  of  immense 
violence.  Among  the  pebbles  in  the 
clay,  and  on  plains  far  away  from  moun- 
tains, are  found  great  rocks  of  many 
tons  in  weight.  'I'hey  were  carried  on 
the  backs  of  icebergs,  which,  at  some 
time,  covered  the  now  temperate  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  were  dropped  by  the 
melting  ice  either  in  the  shape  of  peb- 
bles. as  moraines  of  ancient  glaciers,  or 
as  boulders  stranded  when  the  icebergs 
melted  in  the  lowlands. 

Such  evidence  points  to  vast  periods 
of  more  than  .‘\rctic  winter,  which  must 
have  endured  for  many  thousand  years. 
But  in  close  juxtaposition  with  these 
glacial  shells  and  pebbles  lie  remains 
which  tell  of  tropical  climates  that  alter- 
nated with  the  dreary  ages  of  ice.  Fossil 
plants  and  the  remains  of  animals  prove 
that  all  northern  Europe  was  once 
warmer  than  it  is  now ; that  England 
bore  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  torrid 
zones.  Underneath  London  there  lies 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  of  clay.  It  is 
not  ice-clay  ; it  belongs  to  a later  geo- 
logical formation,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
delta  of  a great  tropical  river.  The 
shells  in  this  clay  are  tropical.  Nautili, 
cones,  fruits  and  seeds  of  nipa  palms,  now 
found  only  at  Indian  river  mouths; 
anona-seeds,  gourd-seeds,  acacia  fniits. 
The  bones,  too,  of  crocodiles  and  tur- 
tles ; of  large  mammals  allied  to  the 
Indi.an  tapir,  and  the  w.atcr-hog  of  the 
Cape.  .^11  this  shows  that  there  was 
once,  where  I.ondon  stands,  a tropical 
climate,  and  a tropic  river  running  into 
the  sea.  We  find  in  it  the  remains  of 
animals  which  existed  before  the  ice- 
age.  The  mammoth,  or  woolly  elephant, 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  lion,  the 
cave  bear,  the  reindeer,  and  the  musk 
ox,  inhabited  Britain  till  the  ice  drove 
them  south.  When  the  climate  became 


tolerable  again,  the  mammoth  and  rhi- 
noceros, the  bison  and  the  lion,  reoccu- 
pied our  lowlands ; and  the  hippopota- 
mus from  .\frica  and  Spain  wandered 
over  the  plains  where  now  the  English 
channel  flows,  and  pastured  side  by  side 
with  .animals  which  have  long  since  re- 
treated to  Norway  and  Canada. 

When  the  ages  necessary  for  all  these 
changes  are  allowed  for,  we  have  not, 
even  yet,  got  beyond  the  latest  period 
into  which  the  history  of  the  globe  has 
been  divided.  Under  the  tertiary  de- 
posits lies  the  chalk,  a thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  which  is  composed  of  the 
shells  of  minute  animals,  which  must 
have  been  deposited  age  after  age  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  and  still  ocean,  far  out 
of  reach  of  winds,  tides  or  currents. 
Recent  dredgings  in  ocean  depths  have 
proved  beyond  a doubt  that  the  greater 
[)art  of  the  .Atlantic  Sea  floor  is  now 
being  covered  by  a similar  deposit.  It 
must  have  taken  ages  to  form,  and,  if 
the  geologists  are  right  in  their  estimate 
of  the  slow  rate  of  upheaval,  many  more 
ages  to  become  elevated  above  the  ocean 
bed  where  it  lay.  Not  only  once,  but 
many  times,  the  chalk  was  alternately 
above  and  beneath  the  waves.  It  is 
separated  by  comparatively  thin  and 
partial  deposits  of  sand  and  cl.ays,  which 
show  that  it  has  been  at  m.iny  different 
points  in  succession  a sea-shore  cliff. 
The  ch.ilk  is  not  flat  as  it  must  have 
been  ,it  the  sea-bottom,  it  is  eaten  out 
into  holes  by  the  erosion  of  the  sea 
waves,  and  upon  it  lie  flints,  beds  of 
shore  shingle,  beds  of  oysters  lying  as 
they  grew,  water-shelis  standing  as  they 
lived,  and  the  remains  of  trees.  Yet, 
again,  there  lie  upon  the  chalk  sands, 
such  as  those  of  .Aldershot  and  Farnham, 
containing  in  their  lower  strata  remains 
of  tropical  life,  which  disappeared  as 
the  climate  became  gradually  colder 
.and  colder,  and  the  age  of  ice  once  more 
set  in.  Everywhere  about  the  -Ascot 
Moors  the  sands  have  been  ploughed  by 
the  shore  ice  in  winter,  as  they  lay  awash 
in  the  shallow  se.a,  and  over  them  is 
spread  in  many  places  a thin  sheet  of 
ice-borne  gravel.  All  this  happened 
between  the  date  of  the  boulder  clay 
and  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone  on 
which  it  rests. 

We  need  not  follow  the  geologist 
through  the  lower  systems  which  overlie 
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the  metamorphic  rock.  The  oolite  con- 
tains remains  of  plants  and  animals  now 
extinct,  the  most  remarkable  being  huge 
reptiles ; the  triassic  has  fossils  like  the 
oolite;  and  the  Permian  has  remains  like 
those  in  the  coal  on  which  it  rests.  Then 
follow  the  coal  measures,  the  fossil  rem- 
nants of  tropical  vegetation  ; the  old  red 
sandstone,  with  fossils  principally  of 
fishes  and  shells ; the  silurian,  in  which 
are  found  the  earliest  forms  of  life  ; and, 
lastly,  the  hard  and  crystalline  rocks, 
devoid  of  fossils,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  constituent  mass  of  our 
planet. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  followers 
allege  that  the  rate  at  which  species  of 
animals  change  is  tolerably  uniform. 
The  fossils  of  one  age  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  ages  immediately  preced- 
ing and  following  it.  We  must  go  back, 
he  says,  to  a period  when  the  marine 
shells  differ  as  a whole  from  those  now 
existing  to  form  one  complete  period. 
Counting  back  in  stages  measured  by 
changes  of  fossils,  we  have  four  such 
stages  in  the  tertiary  formations  above 
the  chalk. 

Lyell  saw  reason  to  believe,  on  evi- 
dence which  we  shall  pre.sently  examine, 
that  the  age  of  ice  commenced  about  a 
million  of  years  ago.  The  place  of  this  age 
of  ice  among  the  series  of  fossil-changes 
is  easily  marked,  and  so  he  concludes 
that  each  of  his  four  periods  above  the 
chalk  ‘would  lay  claim  to  twenty  mil- 
lions of  years.’  We  must  allow'  Sir 
Charles  to  work  up  to  his  stupendous 
conclusion  in  his  own  words  : — 

'The  .-imccedcnt  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and 
Triassic  formations  would  yield  us  three  more 
epochs  of  equal  importance  to  the  three 
Tertiary  periods  before  enumerated,  and  a 
fourth  may  be  reckoned  by  including  the  Per- 
mian ep<Kh  with  the  gap  which  separates  it 
from  the  Trias.  In  these  eight  periods  we  may 
add,  continuing  our  retrospective  survey,  four 
more,  namely  the  Carboniferous,  Devonian, 
Silurian,  ami  Cambrian  ; so  that  we  should 
hare  twelve  in  all.  without  reckoning  the  an- 
tecedent Laurentian  formations  which  are 
older  than  the  Cambrian.  ...  If  each  there- 
fore of  the  twelve  periods  represents  twenty 
millions  of  years  on  the  principles  above  ex- 
plained, we  should  have  a total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  for  the  entire  scries  of 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Cambrian  period.' 

Eighty  millions  since  the  lower  tertiary 
formation,  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 


lions since  the  formation  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cam- 
bri.in  period  ! And  beyond  that  incon- 
ceivable antiquity  lie  the  whole  ratige  of 
the  primary  rocks  which  contain  no 
fossils. 

Mr.  Darwin*  assigns  to  the  world 
even  a greater  age.  ‘ In  all  probability,' 
he  says,  ‘a  far  longer  jreriod  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  years  has  elajrsed 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  secondary 
period.’  Other  geologists  exceed  even 
this  estimate.  Mr.  Jukes,  for  instance, 
after  referring  to  this  passage,  in  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  given  an  estimate  of  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  wearing 
down  the  space  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  declares  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  the  time  which  actually 
ela])sed  since  the 'first  commencement  of 
the  erosion  till  it  was  nearly  as  com- 
plete as  it  now  is,  was  really  a hundred 
times  greater  than  his  estimate,  ‘ or  thirty 
thoMsand  millions  of  years  ! ’ 

To  any  one  but  a professed  geologist, 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  these  ideas  of 
geological  periods  had  been  framed  on 
the  principle  which  guided  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Tigg  in  fixing  the  capital  of  the 
Anglo-Bengalee  Disinterested  Loan  and 
Life  Insurance  Company.  ‘ What,’  asked 
the  Secretary,  ‘ will  be  the  paid-up  capi- 
tal according  to  the  next  prospectus  t ’ 
‘A  figure  of  two,’  says  Mr.  Tigg, ‘and 
as  many  noughts  after  it  as  the  printer 
can  get  into  the  same  line.’ 

It  is  hard  for  imagination  to  compass 
the  meaning  of  a million,  and  when  that 
number  is  multiplied  by  hundreds,  the 
effort  is  altogether  beyond  us.  Hut  we 
need  not  dwell  on  this  consideration  ; 
we  turn  at  once  to  the  practical  com- 
ments made  by  physical  science  on  these 
and  such-like  opinions.  The  first  is 
founded  on  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
earth. 

If  a red-hot  ball  be  taken  from  a fur- 
nace, it  begins  at  once  to  part  with  heat 
at  a certain  definite  rate.  As  it  becomes 
colder  it  cools  more  and  more  slowly. 
From  the  known  laws  of  heat  it  is  quite 
possible  roughly  to  approximate  to  the 
period  during  which  the  earth  has  been 
habitable  for  animals  and  plants  such  as 
we  now  find  upon  it.  Whenever  a body 


* ‘Origin  of  Species.’  Edition  1859,  p.  *®7- 
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is  hotter  nt  one  part  than  at  another,  the 
tendency  of  heat  is  to  flow  from  the 
hotter  body  to  the  colder.  As  the 
earth’s  crust  is  wanner  as  we  ro  further 
down,  there  must  be  a steady  increase  of 
heat  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and 
the  earth  is  even  now  losing  heat  at  a 
perfectly  measurable  rate  ; therefore  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  what  was  the  distri- 
bution of  heat  a hundred  thousand  or  a 
thousand  thousand  years  ago,  supposing 
the  present  natural  laws  to  have  been 
then  in  existence.  According  to  these 
data,  about  ten  millions  of  years  ago  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  just  consolidat- 
ed, or  was  just  about  to  consolidate ; 
and  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few 
thousand  years  after  that  time  the  sur- 
face had  become  so  moderately  wann 
as  to  be  fitted  for  the  existence  of  life 
such  as  we  know  it.  If  we  attempt  to 
trace  the  state  of  affairs  back  for  a 
hundred  millions,  instead  of  ten  millions 
of  years,  we  should  find  that  the  earth 
(if  it  then  existed  at  all)  must  have  been 
liquid,  and  at  a white  heat,  so  as  to  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  life  of  any  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.* 

The  next  argument,  namely,  that 
founded  on  the  earth’s  retardation  by 
the  tidal  wave,  is  more  recondite,  and 
the  theory  that  there  is  such  a retarda- 
tion at  all  is  quite  of  recent  date.  Theo- 
retical reasons  connected  with  mechan- 
ics caused  it  to  be  adopted,  and  its 
establishment  depends  on  the  most  re- 
fined astronomical  investigation. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  time 
measurement,  that  from  the  nature  of 
things  no  two  periods  of  time  can  be 
compared  directly  one  with  another. 
The  standards  by  which  we  measure 
lime  arc  less  and  less  precise  as  we 
recede  further  into  the  past.  To-day 
we  have  as  the  standard  unit  of  duration 
the  interval  between.two  successive  tran- 
sits of  a star  over  the  cross-wires  of  a 
fixed  observatory-telescope.  This  mea- 
sure has  been  considered  until  lately  as 
absolutely  fixed  and  invariable.  .And  so 
it  is  for  all  practical  pur|)oses  ; the  side- 
real time  of  any  heavenly  body  passing 
the  meridian  on  a given  day  in  1880, 

• The  ‘ Doctrine  of  Uniformity ' in  Geology 
briefly  refuted.  ‘ Proceedings  of  the  R.  Soc. 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  1865.’ 


may  be  ascertained  from  the  ‘ Nautical 
Almanac  ’ to-day,  and  it  will  be  found 
true  within  one  hundredth  of  a second. 

But  that  throws  no  light  on  the  question 
what  is  the  absolute  length  of  an  hour 
or  a second.  They  are  both  definite 
fractions  of  a day;  and  a day  is  a 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ; no 
artificial  measurement  of  such  an  interval  1 
can  prove  whether  the  interval  itself  re- 
mains from  age  to  age  unchanged.  To 
quote  Humboldt  as  a sure  guide  to  the 
received  opinions  of  scientific  men  thirty  j 
years  ago,*  ‘ The  comparison  of  the  ] 
secular  inequalities  in  the  moon’s  mo- 
tion, with  eclipses  obser\ed  by  Hippar- 
chus, or  during  an  interval  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  shows  conclusively  the  length 
of  the  day  has  certainly  not  been  dimin- 
ished by  one  hundredth  part  of  a second.' 

The  assertion  is  derived  from  Tasplace, 
and  even  now  is  mentioned  as  an  un- 
questioned fact  in  the  most  recent  astro- 
nomical text-books.  Halley,  it  is  true, 
in  1695,  discovered  that  the  average  velo- 
city with  which  the  moon  revolves  round 
the  earth  had  apparently  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  this  acceleration 
remained  unexplained  during  more  than 
a century.  Hailey  compared  the  records 
of  the  most  ancient  lunar  eclipses  of  the 
Chaldean  astronomers  with  those  of 
modem  times.  He  likewise  compared 
both  sets  of  observations  with  those  of  the 
Arabian  astronomers  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  The  result  was  an  unex- 
plained discrepancy,  which  set  all  theory 
at  defiance  for  a century  or  more.  It 
appeared  that  the  moon’s  mean  motion 
increases  at  the  rate  of  eleven  seconds 
in  a century ; and  that  quantity,  small 
in  itself,  becomes  considerable  by  ac- 
cumulation during  a succession  of  ages. 

In  2500  years  the  moon  is  before  her 
calculated  place  by  — enough  to 

make  a very  material  difference  in  place 
of  visibility  of  a solar  eclipse.  I.aplace 
at  last,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  says, 
stepped  in  to  rescue  physical  astronotny 
from  its  reproach,  by  pointing  out  the 
real  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  l,aplace 
accounted  for  the  apparent  acceleration 
by  showing  that  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  was  disturbed  by  the  other 
planets,  in  a manner  before  insufficiently 
appreciated,  and  the  explanation  was 


* ' Cosmos,’  i.  161. 
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accepted  for  many  years  as  complete 
and  satisfactory.  The  acceleration  was 
calculated  to  the  utmost  point  of  pre- 
cision attainable  in  mathematics  by.MM. 
Damoiseau  and  Plana.  Using  the  for- 
muloe  of  I.aplace,  and  the  numbers 
deduced  from  them,  it  was  found  that 
the  circumstances  and  places  of  ancient 
eclipses,  as  recorded  by  historians,  were 
brought  into  strict  accordance  with  the 
times  and  circumstances  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  if  the  theory  were  true. 
Laplace’s  explanation  rests  ui)on  the 
fact,  that  for  many  thousands  of  years 
past  the  orbit  of  the  earth  has  been 
tending  more  and  more  to  a perfect 
circle  : that  is,  the  minor  axis  is  increas- 
ing while  the  major  axis  remains  un- 
changed. The  result  is,  that  the  average 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  past  ages.  Put  in 
proportion  as  the  moon  is  released  from 
the  sun's  influence  she  revolves  faster 
round  the  earth. 

When  it  was  seen  how  completely  the 
difficulties  in  ancient  observations  were 
explained  away  by  the  calculations  of 
I.aplace,  all  doubt  was  considered  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  astronomers  supposed 
that  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Put  in 
1853  it  occurred  to  Professor  Adams  to 
recalculate  Laplace’s  investigations,  and 
the  result  was  the  detection  of  a material 
error,  which  vitiated  the  whole  series  of 
observations.  The  results  of  Professor 
Adams’s  calculations  were  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Society*  in  a paper,  the  ex- 
planatory part  of  which  is  very  short 
indeed,  occupying  but  a couple  of  pages 
of  the  ‘ Proceedings.’  The  brief  state- 
ment is  followed  by  a corroborative  sea 
of  high  mathematics,  into  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  asking  the  reader  to 
plunge.  The  result,  roughly  stated,  was 
to  halve  the  amount  of  acceleration  cal- 
culated by  Laplace,  and  thus  to  leave 
half  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  neces- 
sary for  his  explanation  of  ancient 
eclipses  to  be  found  in  some  other  way. 
.Astronomers  were  now  in  a condition 
almost  as  bad  a 5 that  from  which  they 
had  been  rescued  by  Laplace. 

Adams  communicated  his  final  result 
to  .\1.  Delaunay,  one  of  the  great  French 
mathematicians ; and  it  seems  to  have 
been  during  the  investigations  which 
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that  astronomer  undertook  to  verify  the 
calculations  of  Adams,  that  it  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire  whether  our  measure 
of  Time  itself  rem.iins  unchanged  ? in 
other  words,  whether  the  earth  itself 
may  not  be  rotating  more  slowly,  instead 
of  the  moon  more  quickly,  than  in  by- 
gone ages  ? It  is  plain  that  the  moon 
will  appear  to  be  moving  more  quickly 
round  the  earth,  if  the  earth  itself — 
which  is  furnishing  the  standard  by 
which  the  moon’s  revolution  is  to  be 
measured — is  rotating  more  and  more 
slowly  from  age  to  age. 

Newton  laid  it  down  in  his  first  law  of 
motion,  that  motion  unresisted  remains 
uniform  for  ever  ; and  he  gave  as  an^in- 
stance  of  constant  motion,  unaffected  by 
any  external  causes,  this  very  rotation  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis.  Put  M.  De- 
launay remembered  that  Kant  had  point- 
ed out  the  resistance  which  the  earth 
must  incur  from  the  tide-wave,  and 
had  even  approximately  calcul.ated  its 
amount.  The  tidal  wave  is  lifted  up 
towards  the  moon,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  earth  opposite  the  moon  ; so  that  as 
Professor  Tait  puts  it,  the  earth  has 
always  to  revolve  within  a friction- 
brake.  Adams  adopted  this  theory  of 
tidal  friction  ; and  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Tait  and  Sir  William  Thomson, 
assigned  twenty-two  seconds  per  centuiy 
as  the  error  by  which  the  earth  would  in 
the  course  of  a century  get  behind  a 
thoroughly  perfect  clock  (if  such  a 
machine  were  possi'ule). 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  earth’s  move- 
ment be  diminishing  gradually  in  rapid- 
ity, will  it  eventually  stop  altogether } 
No  ; if  ever  the  earth  shall  so  far  yield 
to  the  action  of  the  tidal  wave  as  to 
rotate  not  more  rapidly  than  the  moon, 
she  will  present  to  the  moon  always  the 
same  part  of  her  surface.  Then  the 
liquid  protuberance  directed  towards 
the  moon  will  no  longer  be  a cause  of 
delay,  and  the  retardation  will  cease. 
This  cessation  of  effect,  owing  to  the 
cause  having  ceased,  appears  to  have 
actually  happened  with  regard  to  the 
moon  herself.  At  some  time  the  moon’s 
cnist,  and,  indeed,  her  whole  substance, 
was  in  a molten  state.  Enormous  tides 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  in  this  viscous  mass  of 
molten  rock,  and  the  time  of  the  moon's 
rotation  must  have  been  quickly  com- 
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pdled,  by  the  friction,  to  become  iden- 
tical with  the  time  of  its  revolution 
round  the  earth,  and  now,  as  is  well 
known,  the  moon  always  presents  to  the 
earth  the  same  side  of  her  sphere. 

It  being  thus  established  tliat  there  is 
retardation  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  the 
.amount  of  retardation  being  calculated, 
it  remains  only  to  inquire  how  the  fact 
affects  the  question  of  the  world’s  age. 
We  know  th.at  the  flattening  at  the  poles 
and  bulging  at  the  equator  is  the  result 
of  rotation ; from  the  amount  of  ret.ar- 
dation  it  can  be  calculated  how  fast  the 
earth  was  rotating  in  bygone  ages.  Two 
thousand  millions  of  years  ago  she 
would,  according  to  such  calculation, 
have  been  revolving  twice  as  fast  as  at 
present,  and  the  amount  of  centrif- 
ugal force  at  the  equator  would  have 
been  four  times  as  great  as  now.  If 
the  earth,  subjected  to  such  strong  cen- 
trifug.al  force,  had  been  liquid  or  even 
pasty,  when  it  began  to  rotate,  the  equa- 
torial protuberance  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  it  is.  It  therefore 
follows  th.at  she  was  rotating  at  about 
the  same  rapidity  as  now,  when  she  be- 
came solid,  and  as  the  rate  of  rotation  is 
certainly  diminishing,  the  epoch  of  so- 
lidific.ation  cannot  be  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  years  ago. 

A third  argument  for  restricted  periods 
is  founded  on  an  examination  of  the 
question,  how  long  can  the  sun  be  sup- 
posed to  have  kept  the  earth,  by  its 
radiation,  in  a state  fit  to  support  animal 
and  vegetable  life  ? Here,  as  might  be 
expected,  a wider  range  of  opinion 
exists. 

It  will  be  conceded  at  once  that  the 
age  of  organic  life  upon  the  earth  must, 
of  necessity,  be  more  recent  than  the  age 
of  the  sun.  The  several  theories  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  sun  may  have 
derived  his  heat,  may  be  put  aside  in 
favor  of  that  of  Helmholtz,  viz.,  that 
the  sun  has  been  condensed  from  a 
nebulous  mass,  filling  at  least  the  entire 
space  at  present  occupied  by  the  whole 
solar  system.  The  gravitation  theory  of 
Helmholtz  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  only  conceivable  source  of  the 
sun’s  heat.  The  opinion  that  it  c.an  be 
obtained  from  combustion  is  not  ten.able 
for  a moment.  The  amount  of  heat  radi- 
ated is  so  enormous,  that  if  the  sun  were 
a mass  of  burning  coal,  it  would  all  be 


consumed  bodily  in  5000  years  !*  On 
the  other  hand,  a pound  of  coal  falling 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  from  an  infinite 
distance,  would  produce  6000  times 
more  heat  from  concussion  than  it 
would  generate  by  its  combustion.  .An 
idea  of  the  amount  of  energy  exerted  by 
one  pound  weight  falling  into  the  sun, 
will  be  conveyed  by  stating  th.it  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  hurl  the  ‘ Warrior,’ 
rvith  all  its  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition, 
over  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  ! f But,  if  we 
accept  gravitation  as  the  source  of  ener- 
gy, we  accept  a cause  the  value  of 
which  can  be  mathem.itic.illy  determined 
with  very  considerable  accuracy. 

The  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  radi- 
ation in  a year  J is  known  ; the  total 
amount  of  work  performed  by  gravita- 
tion in  condensing  a nebulous  mass  to 
an  orb  of  the  sun's  present  size  is 
known.  The  re.sult  is,  that  the  amount 
offbeat  thus  produced  by  gravitation 
would  suffice  for  about  twenty  mil- 
lions and  a quarter  of  years.  This  is 
on  the  assumption  that  the  nebulous 
matter  composing  the  sun  was  originally 
cold,  and  that  heat  was  generated  in  it 
by  the  process  of  condens.ition  only. 
It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  the 
nebulous  mass  possessed  a store  of  heat 
previous  to  condens.ition,  and  that  the 
very  rca.son  why  it  existed  in  the  gaseous 
condition  was  that  its  temperature  was 
excessive.  The  particles  composing  it 
would  have  h.id  a tendency,  in  virtue  of 
gravitation,  to  approach  one  another  if 
they  had  not  been  kept  apart  by  the 

• To  maintain  the  present  rate  of  radiation, 
it  would  require  the  combustion  of  1500  lbs. 
of  coal  on  every  square  foot  of  tlie  sun’s  sur- 
face, per  hour. — Ctol/,  346. 

f The  velocity  with  wliich  a body  falling 
from  an  infinite  distance  would  reach  the  sun 
would  be  equal  to  that  which  would  be  gen- 
erated by  a constant  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  at  the  sun’s  surface  operat- 
ing through  a sp.ice  equal  to  the  sun’s  radius. 
One  pound  would  at  the  sun’s  surface  weigh 
about  28  lbs.  Taking  the  sun’s  radius  at 
441,000  miles,  the  energy  of  a pound  of  matter 
falling  into  the  sun  from  infinite  space  would 
equal  that  of  a 28-lb.  weight  descending  upon 
the  earth  from  an  elevation  of  441,000  miles, 
supposing  the  force  of  gravity  to  be  as  great 
at  that  elevation  as  it  is  at  the  earth’s  surface. 
It  would  amount  to  upwards  of  65,000,000,000 
footpounds. 

I The  total  amount  radiated  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sun  per  annum  is’  8,340x10” 
foot-pounds. — Cro/l,  346. 
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repulsive  energy  of  heat ; it  is  ■«ot  then 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  atten- 
uated and  ratified  mass  was  vaporous  by 
reason  ol  heat,  and  began  to  condense 
only  when  its  particles  began  to  cool. 
By  the  known  laws  under  which  heated 
gases  condense,  the  amount  of  heat 
originally  possessed  by  the  gas  bears  a 
definite  and  known  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  condensa- 
tion ; and,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
analogy  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
sun,  which  holds  in  the  condensation  of 
other  heated  gases,  nearly  fifty  millions 
of  years'  heat  must  have  been  stored  up 
in  the  mass  as  original  temperature. 
This,  added  to  the  twenty  and  a quarter 
millions  which  resulted  from  gravitation, 
gives  rather  more  than  seventy  millions 
pf  years’  sun-heat. 

As,  however,  this  quantity  gives  the 
total  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
mass  since  it  began  to  condense,  the 
earth  could  not  have  had  an  indepen- 
dent existence  till  long  after  that  time. 
The  sun  must  have  had  time  to  con- 
dense from  its  outer  limits  as  a nebula, 
to  within  the  limit  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
before  that  separate  existence  could 
begin ; for  before  then  the  earth  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  fiery  mass  of 
the  sun.  This  calculation,  like  the 
others,  falls  short  by  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  years  of  the  period  estimated 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  for  the  commence- 
ment of  life  upon  the  earth. 

But  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  see 
a theory  upset,  if  with  the  theory  the 
means  of  accounting  for  observed  facts 
were  also  destroyed.  One  great  reason 
which  weighs  with  geologists  in  assign- 
ing an  almost  incalculable  age  to  the 
earth,  is  that  among  the  fossils  of  the 
latest  glacial  epoch  there  are  found  the 
remains  of  tropical  plants  and  animals, 
deposited  in  alternate  strata  with  the 
remains  of  temperate  climates,  and  this 
not  once,  but  many  times  over.  ,\  hot 
climate  jirevailed  at  one  time,  and  the 
earth  became  peopled  with  the  flora  and 
fauna  appropriate  to  those  conditions : 
after  a lapse  of  many  ages,  the  land  sub- 
sided, and  became  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ; 
a vast  period  of  upheaval  then  ensued, 
and  dry  land  once  more  appeared  ; the 
climate  gradually  ch.inged  and  ice  set 
in : after  ages  more  there  w'as  another 
slow  subsidence,  another  equally  slow 


upheaval,  and  another  ch.ange  of  cli- 
mate ; and  so  on  without  end.  Seeing 
the  slow  way  in  which  the  land  sinks  or 
is  upheaved  nowadays,  it  naturally  ap- 
peared that  no  conceivable  lapse  of  time 
could  be  enough  to  explain  that  which 
had  obviously  taken  place. 

Mr.  Croll,  however,  has  recently  af- 
forded an  explanation  at  once  beautiful, 
simple,  and  complete.  .About  the  facts 
to  be  accounted  for  there  can  be  doubt. 
The  land  has  been  many  times  under 
the  sea,  and  the  most  violent  changes  of 
climate  have  succeeded  one  another. 
Mr.  Croll’s  explanation  is  partly  astro- 
nomical, and  partly  rests  on  geological 
dynamics.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  great 
in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  the 
earth.  This  distance  is  greater  at  one 
time  of  the  year  than  another.  'I'he 
orbit  of  the  earth  is  not  quite  circular, 
but  its  eccentricity  varies  slowly  from 
century  to  century.  It  is  just  now'  very 
small,  and  the  summer  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  happens  when  the  earth  is  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  Both 
these  circumstances  tend  to  produce  in 
Europe  a moderate  climate.  But  the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion,  as  this  state 
of  things  is  called,  is  constantlv  changing, 
and  the  line  joining  the  solstices  moves 
round  the  orbit  in  about  twenty-one 
thousand  years.  It  follows  that  every 
ten  thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,  the 
winter  ot  the  northern  hemisphere  will 
occur  when  the  earth  is  at  its  farthest 
from  the  sun  ; and  if  at  that  time  the 
earth’s  orbit  is  very  eccentric,  the  two 
causes  combined  will  produce  a very 
severe  clim,ite.  Eleven  thousand  years 
hence  the  northern  hemisphere  will  be 
nearest  to  the  sun  in  summer,  andTarthest 
from  him  in  winter.  Now  if  when  that 
state  of  things  occurred,  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit  happened  to  be  very 
great — if  the  earth  in  winter-time  was  at 
a part  of  her  orbit  several  millions  of 
miles  farther  Irom,  and  in  summer 
time  was  very  much  nearer,  the  sun 
than  she  is  now,  the  climate  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is. 

One  such  period  of  great  eccentricity 
occurred  about  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  years  ago.  Fifty  thousand 
years  later  there  was  another.  Again, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years 
ago  there  was  a third,  and  two  hundred 
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thousand  years  ago  a fourth.  Those 
periods  were  characterised  by  cold  such 
as  .ve  have  no  conception  of.  More 
than  Arctic  winter  lingered  far  on  into 
the  spring,  and  unmelted  ice  of  one  year 
accumulated  through  the  next,  till  from 
the  pole  to  the  south  of  Scotland  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a vast  ice-cap, 
jtrobably  several  miles  in  thickness. 

Now,  in  Euroi)e  and  .\merica,  where- 
ever  in  fact  any  records  are  left  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  it  is  remarked  that  a 
general  subsidence  of  the  land  followed 
closely  on  the  appearance  of  the  ice. 
This  fact  led  certain  geologists  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  some  physical  con- 
nection between  the  two  phenomena, 
and  Mr.  Jamieson  suggested  to  the 
Geological  Society  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  might  have  yielded  under 
the  enonnous  weight  of  the  ice.  Mr. 
Croll,  however,  gives  a different  expla- 
nation ; and  the  more  it  is  understood 
the  more  it  appears  to  gain  ground 
with  those  capable  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion. He  says  that  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  alw.ays  adjusts  itself  in  relation  to 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  no  matter 
what  the  form  of  the  earth  happens  to 
be.  If  a large  portion  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  were  formed  into  solid  ice, 
and  placed  round  the  North  Pole,  its 
weight  w'ould  naturally  change  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  earth.  The  centre 
would  be  changed  a little  to  the  north  of 
its  former  position.  The  water  of  the 
ocean  would  then  forsake  its  old  centre, 
and  adjust  itself  with  reference  to  the 
new.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  will 
therefore  rise  towards  the  North  Pole, 
and  fall  towards  the  south.  The  land 
will  not  sink  under  the  sea,  but  what 
.amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  sea  will 
rise  upon  the  land.  The  extent  of  sub- 
mergence will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  ice. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  glaciation  would 
not  be  contemporaneous  on  both  hemi- 
spheres. One  hemisphere  would  be 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  while  the 
other  w'ould  be  enjoying  a perpetual 
spring.  A glacial  epoch  resulting 
from  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  would  extend  over  a period  of 
a hundred  thousand  years.  Hut  for 
the  reason  given  above,  the  glaci.ation 
would  be  transferred  from  one  hemi- 
sphere to  another  every  ten  thousand 


years.  \ glacial  epoch  extending  over  a 
hundred  thousand  years  would  therefore 
be  broken  up  into  several  warm  periods. 
The  warm  period  in  one  hemisphere 
would  coincide  with  the  cold  one  in  the 
other,  and  there  would  be  elevation 
of  the  land  during  the  w'arm  period  and 
subsidence  during  the  cold. 

This  cause  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
effect  the  alternate  upheaval  and  depres- 
sion. During  the  successive  .ages  that 
each  pole  alternately  was  subjected  to 
glaciation,  the  winter  ice,  unmelted  by 
the  brief  summer,  w'ould  accumulate  till 
a c.ap  many  thousand  feet  thick  forhied 
at  the  pole,  and  would  ultimately  spread 
far  down  into  what  is  now  the  temperate 
zone.  If  such  an  ice-cap  were  only  equal 
in  density  to  looo  feet  of  earth,  accumu- 
lated, say,  on  the  north  side  of  the  globe, 
the  centre  of  gravity  would  be  shifted 
500  feet  to  the  north  ; and  as  the  ocean 
would  accommodate  itself  to  the  centre 
there  would  be  a subsidence  at  the  North 
Pole  equal  to  500  feet.  But  this  is  nut 
.all,  for  at  the  time  the  ice-sheet  was 
forming  on  the  northern  hemisphere,  a 
sheet  of  equal  size  would  be  melting  on 
the  southern.  This  would  double  the 
effect,  and  produce  a total  submergence 
of  1000  feet  at  the  North  Pole  and  a 
total  elevation  of  1000  feet  at  the  South 
Pole. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  upheavals  and 
submergences  of  land  which  have  so 
impressed  geologists  with  the  immensity 
of  time  required  for  their  execution  can 
thus  be  accounted  for  within  periods, 
stupendous  indeed  if  comp.ared  to  his- 
torical time,  or  even  to  the  duration  of 
m.an  on  the  earth,  but  still  conceivable 
by  human  imagination.  The  night- 
mare of  subsidence  and  emergence  need 
no  longer  opjrress  the  geologist.  He  has 
only  to  remark  surface  changes  and  set- 
how  far  forces  now  at  work  are  capable 
of  effecting  them,  and  if  so,  how  long 
they  would  take.  The  discovery  of  Mr. 
Croll  upsets  the  whole  scale  of  geological 
time.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  quite  right 
in  saying  that  the  earth  could  not  have 
subsided  and  emerged  from  the  sea 
half-a-dozen  times,  in  less  than  a million 
of  years,  if  it  sank  or  rose  in  the  leisurely 
manner  which  has  characterised  it  in 
recent  times : consequently  he  could 
not  accept  as  ‘ the  gl.acial  epoch  ' the 
most  recent  period  of  great  eccentricity. 
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He  wa.s  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  next, 
which  happened  nearly  a million  years 
ago.  Sir  Charles  I.yeH's  standard  of 
measurement  is  the  date  of  the  age  of 
ice.  If,  therefore,  the  age  of  ice  is  as- 
signed to  a ]>eriod  200,000  years  ago 
inste.ad  of  a million  years  ago,  the  stand- 
ard of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  diminished 
by  four-fifths  ; and  adapting  his  conclu- 
sions to  the  altered  premises,  we  should 
have  forty-eight  millions  of  years  instead 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  for 
the  age  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks. 

This  change  of  standard  would  agree 
very  well  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
evidences  in  the  eocene  and  miocene 
periods  of  ice  ages  antecedent  to  the 
last.  These  might  well  be  referred  to 
the  former  periods  of  high  eccentricity. 

Enormous  art  are  the  periods  which 
have  undoubtedly  passed  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  need  not  startle 
us  to  be  told  that  every  succession  of 
events  of  which  we  have  any  evidence 
may  well  have  occurred  within  a manage- 
able numlter  of  millions  of  years.  Could 
we  stand,  as  Mr.  Croll  says,  upon  the 
edge  of  a gorge  a mile  and  a half  in 
depth,  that  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  by  a tiny  stream  scarcely 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  this  fearful 
abyss,  and  were  we  informed  that  the 
little  streamlet  was  able  in  one  year  to 
wear  off  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  its 
rocky  bed,  what  would  be  our  concep- 
tion of  the  prodigious  length  of  time 
that  it  must  have  taken  to  excavate  the 
gorge  ? We  should  certainly  feel  startled 
when  on  making  the  necessary  cal- 
culations we  found  that  the  stream  had 
performed  this  enormous  amount  of 
work  in  something  less  than  a million 
years. 

The  absolute  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion must  ever  be  above  our  powers. 
For  a few  centuries  only  we  have  the 
comparative  daylight  of  historical  times, 
thence  backward  lies  the  rapidly-gather- 
ing twilight  of  tradition  ; beyond  that, 
geological  periods  the  duration  of  which 
can  be  only  vaguely  guessed  at,  and 
beyond  all  these,  far  back  into  past  eter- 
nity, the  epoch  when  Time  began.  The 
old  belief  which  limited  the  existence  of 
the  earth  to  less  than  seven  thousand 
years,  gave  way  once  for  all,  almost 
within  living  menjory.  All  men  are  now 
agreed  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  4 


periods  of  indefinite  extent.  They  are 
not  solar  days — for  evening  happened 
and  morning  happened,  three  times  over 
before  the  sun  was  created.  Not  being 
days  measured  by  the  sun,  we  know  not 
how  many  thousands  of  years  they  may 
have  endured.  The  reaction  was  sudden 
and  complete.  Geology  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  past  history  of  the 
world  was  without  any  limits  that  human 
imagination  could  conceive.  But  in 
quite  recent  years,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show,  the  calm  light  of  science  has 
proved  that  the  practical  eternity  of 
matter  is  not  more  tenable  than  the 
arbitrary  limitation  by  which  thought  was 
formerly  confined. 

‘ I dare  say,’  says  Professor  Tail,  ‘that  many 
of  you  arc  acquainied  with  the  speculations 
of  Lyell  and  others,  especially  of  Darwin,  who 
tell  us  that  even  for  a comparatively  brief 
portion  of  recent  geological  history  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  years  will  not  suffice  ! We 
say — so  much  the  worse  for  geology  as  at 
present  understood  by  its  chief  authorities, 
for  . . , physical  considerations  render  it  im- 
possible that  more  than  tenor  fifteen  millions 
of  years  can  be  granted.' 

Sir  William  Thomson  is  not  so  sweep- 
ing in  his  assertion  : but  then  the  nature 
of  the  problem  before  him  did  not  re- 
quire any  such  opinion  at  his  hands. 
His  argument  aimed  at  disproving  Play- 
fair's assertion,  that  neither  the  heavenly 
bodies  nor  the  earth  offered  any  evidence 
of  a beginning,  or  any  advance  towards 
an  end.  If,  therefore.  Sir  William 
Thomson  was  able  to  show  that  there 
was  good  evidence  both  of  a beginning 
and  an  end,  he  was  not  concerned  to 
speculate  how  long  past  time  had  exist- 
ed, or  when  the  end  would  come.  His 
summing  up  is  this  : — 

‘We  must  admit  Jc/Mf  limit.  . . . Dynami- 
cal theory  of  the  sun's  heat  renders  it  almost 
impossible  that  the  earth’s  surface  has  been 
illuminaled  by  the  sun  many  times  ten  million 
years.  And  when  finally  we  consider  under- 
ground temperature  we  find  ourselves  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  stale  of 
things  on  the  earth,  life  on  the  earth,  and  all 
geological  history*  showing  continuity  of  life, 
must  be  limited  within  some  such  period  of 
past  lime  as  one  hundred  million  years.’ 

We  have  passed  in  rapid  review  the 
evidence  upon  which  guesses,  more  or 
less  plausible,  as  to  the  age  of  the  world, 
have  been  founded.  Whatever  may  be 
26 
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the  opinion  at  which  men  will  ultimately  how  many  ways  Natural  Science  has  in 
arrive,  it  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  latter  days  cast  light  on  the  inquirer’s 
note  from  how  many  quarters  and  in  path. — Quarterly  Rei'iew. 


SOUTH-SEA  ISLAND  MYTHOLOGY.* 


Immediately  south-west  of  the  Soci- 
ety Islands  is  a group  known  as  the 
Hervey  Islands,  geographically  insij^ifi- 
cant,  but  full  of  interest  to  the  philan- 
thropist and  to  the  ethnologist.  To  this 
group  belongs  Mangaia,  an  island  about 
as  large  as  Jersey,  whose  native  religion 
and  poetry  form  the  principal  subject  of 
the  following  pages.  It  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  on  his  way  from  New 
Zealand  to  Tahiti  on  his  third  and  last 
voyage ; but  as  the  surrounding  coral-reef 
reaches  to  the  shore  he  could  get  no 
anchorage,  nor  even  land  without  stav- 
ing in  his  boats.  From  what  he  saw  of 
the  natives,  it  was  clear  that  they  led  a 
secluded  life,  and  had  little  intercourse 
with  their  kinsfolk  in  the  Society  Islands. 
They  had  never  seen  a pig  or  a dog, 
though  these  had  long  been  naturalised 
in  Tahiti ; and  when  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  came  on  board  the  ‘ Resolution  ’ 
stumbled  .over  a goat  on  deck,  he  en- 
quired with  much  curiosity  what  kind  of 
birti  that  was.  After  their  discovery  the 
Hervey  Islands  were  scarcely  noticed 
for  half  a century,  when  the  missionary 
John  Williams  arrived  among  them  and 
set  about  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
It  was  high  time  for  such  an  interv'en- 
tion,  for  the  two  worst  tendencies  of  the 
Polynesian  character,  ferocity  in  war  and 
licentiousness  in  peace,  were  fast  break- 
ing up  society,  and  proving  to  political 
economists  that  it  was  possible  for  an 
intelligent  and  active  population,  in  a 
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luxurious  climate,  with  a plentiful  supply 
of  food,  to  be  ruined  and  actually  extir- 
pated through  want  of  moral  control. 
On  Hervey  Island,  from  which  the 
whole  group  takes  its  name,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams expected  when  he  landed  in  1823 
to  find  a considerable  population,  but  it 
proved  that  since  Cook's  time  they  had 
by  frequent  exterminating  wars  reduced 
themselves  to  about  sixty  in  number.  Six 
or  seven  years  after,  he  found  that  this 
miserable  remnant  had  fought  so  despe- 
rately that  the  only  survivors  were  five 
men,  three  women,  and  a few  children, 
and  among  these  there  was  a contention 
as  to  which  should  be  king.  As  time 
went  on,  the  populations  of  the  islands 
yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  as  these 
good  men  were  rather  prone  to  do,  that 
Providence  altered  the  natural  course  of 
the  winds  and  waves  to  facilitate  their 
work.  They  carried  with  them  a power 
quite  adequate  to  account  for  the  results 
they  produced.  Not  only  did  they 
bring  their  message  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  men  whose  lives  were  torn  by 
incessant  wars  and  embittered  by  undy- 
ing revenge,  but  Christianity  came  with 
all  the  prestige  of  a conquering  race, 
who  held  in  their  hands  the  keys  of 
prosperity  and  power.  Motives  of  the 
most  various  order  worked  together  from 
the  highest  devotion  which  led  the  native 
converts  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
new  faith,  down  to  the  desire  of  a cer- 
tain chief’s  wife  to  become  a Christian, 

‘ because  when  she  compared  herself 
with  the  Christian  females  she  was  much 
ashamed,  for  they  had  bonnets,  and 
beautiful  white  garments,  while  she  was 
dressed  in  “ Satan’s  clothes.”  ’ Even 
the  native  religions  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  had  brought  about  a state  of 
mind  favorable,  when  once  the  tide  of 
belief  had  turned,  to  the  reception  not 
only  of  the  religion  but  of  the  authority 
of  the  ‘ wise  men  ’ (orometua)  as  they 
called  the  missionaries.  The  natives 
had  a well-marked  theology,  and  their 
minds  were  pervaded  by  a belief  in  the 
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ever-present  influence  of  their  divinities. 
-\ccustomed  to  the  stringent  prohibitions 
of  the  tabu,  they  took  quite  kindly  to 
the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a day  of 
tabu  against  work.  Their  doctrine  of 
the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death,  which 
sent  the  slain  in  battle  to  the  warrior’s 
paradise  above  the  sky,  while  the  ignoble 
crowd  of  souls  werp  cooked  and  eaten 
by  the  grim  Death-goddess,  opened  the 
• way  for  a doctrine  in  which  goodness 
■and  wickedness  receive  after  death  their 
endless  reward  or  punishment.  Especi- 
ally the  Polynesians  were  already  pre- 
pared to  give  to  the  ministers  of  the  new 
faith  an  almost  boundless  authority  over 
their  social  and  political  life.  For  they 
had  been  brought  up  under  a theocracy 
where  even  the  power  of  the  chief  was 
secondary  and  subservient  to  that  of 
the  priest.  A trivial  custom  in  Mangaia 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  state  of 
things  as  well  as  a whole  page  of  de- 
scription. Ordinary  people,  and  even 
chiefs,  when  thirsty,  would  suck  the  milk 
of  their  cocoa-nuts,  as  our  school-boys 
do,  through  a hole  in  the  soft  spot.  But 
priests  always  had  the  ends  of  their 
cocoa-nuts  struck  off,  in  token  of  their 
power  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  anybody 
or  anything.  ‘ Chiefs  and  warriors  were 
merely  instruments  of  their  vengeance.’ 
No  wonder  that  the  missionaries,  step- 
ping into  the  place  of  a caste  with  such 
power,  were  able  to  remodel  the  whole 
tone  of  life  among  the  islanders.  On 
the  whole,  some  narrowness  apart,  they 
used  their  great  influence  with  praise- 
worthy kindliness  and  discretion  ; and 
where  the  white  sailors,  traders,  and 
kidnappers  have  not  undone  their  work, 
the  islands  under  their  charge  present  a 
picture  of  prosperity  and  mild  happiness. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that 
this  improved  life  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  while  pleasing  to  the  philan- 
thropist, has  destroyed  much  of  their 
interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 
The  new  generation  of  Mangaians,  for 
instance,  brought  up  to  live  after  the 
respectable  and  somewhat  j)rosaic  pat- 
tern of  our  ‘ orthodox  dissenters,’  are  no 
longer  objects  so  instructive  as  in  the 
unregenerate  days  when  they  still  pro- 
pitiated their  fierce  gods  with  human 
sacrifices,  believed  in  the  real  existence 
of  a firmament,  and  thought  that  the 
figures  they  saw  in  dreams  were  spirits. 


Long  ago,  but  in  times  which  have 
left  their  plain  traces  in  history,  the 
ancestors  of  the  now  most  cultured  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  at  this  level,  and 
thus  it  is  that  such  modern  races  as  the 
Polynesians  can  give  many  a valuable 
suggestion  as  to  the  ancient  history  of 
our  ideas  and  arts.  But  as  barbarians 
cannot  be  left  in  their  barbarism  to  serve 
as  interesting  specimens  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  anthropologists,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  preserve  a faithful  portrait  of 
their  old  life  before  it  passes  away.  The 
policy  of  the  early  missionaries  w'as  too 
often  not  only  to  convert  the  world  from 
heathendom,  but  to  stamp  out  every 
vestige  of  the  accursed  thing.  Yet  even 
in  ancient  times  there  were  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, and  now-a-days  the  mission- 
aries work  as  hearty  allies  of  science  in 
collecting  the  last  dwindling  relics  of 
savage  thoughts  and  ways.  Mr.  Gill's 
volume  of  native  tales  and  beliefs  from 
Mangaia  is  such  a collection,  made  with 
minute  care  during  his  twenty  years' 
stay  on  the  island.  Lest  readers  should 
miss  the  scientific  value  of  these  materi- 
als, and  think  it  little  worth  while  to 
print  stories  of  heroes  being  pulled  up  in- 
to the  sky  in  baskets,  or  childish  fancies 
about  the  world  being  like  a monstrous 
cocoa-nut,  Mr.  Gill  has  wi.sely  sought  the 
help  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  who  in- 
troduces the  work  with  a preface — one 
of  those  brief,  thoughtful  discourses  on 
a great  subject  which  the  world  is 
always  ready  to  listen  to  from  him.  His 
remark  on  the  real  importance  of  the 
collection  touches  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  subject : — 

‘ I confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  its 
importance  should  be  questioned.  If  new 
minerals,  plants,  or  animals  are  discovered, 
if  strange  petrifactions  are  brought  to  light,  if 
flints  or  other  stone  weapons  are  dredged  up, 
or  works  of  art  distinterred,  even  if  a hitherto 
unknown  language  is  rendered  accessible 
for  the  first  time,  no  one,  I think,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  scientific  problems  of  our 
age,  would  ask  what  their  importance  consists 
in,  or  what  they  are  good  for.  Whether  they 
are  products  of  nature  or  works  of  man,  if 
only  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness, 
they  claim  and  most  readily  receive  the  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  the  learned,  but  also  of  the 
intelligent  public  at  large.  Now,  what  arc 
these  myths  and  songs  which  Mr.W.W.Gill  has 
brought  home  from  Mangaia,  but  antiquities, 
preserved  for  hundreds,  it  may  be  for  thou- 
s.ands,  of  years,  showing  us,  far  better  than  any 
stone  rveapons  or  stone  idols,  the  growth  of 
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the  human  mind  during  n period  which,  as  yet, 
is  full  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  the 
psychologist,  the  historian,  and  the  theolo- 
gian ? Tlie  only  hope  of  our  ever  unravelling 
the  perplexities  of  that  mythological  period, 
or  that  mythopccic  phase  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, lies  in  our  gaining  access  to  every  kind 
of  collateral  evidence.  We  know  that  mytho- 
poeic  period  among  the  Arj’an  and  Semitic 
races,  but  we  know  it  from  a distance  only, 
and  where  are  we  to  look  now  for  living  myths 
and  legends,  except  among  those  w'ho  still 
think  and  speak  mythologically,  who  are,  in 
lact,  at  the  present  moment  what  the  Hindus 
were  before  the  collection  of  their  sacred 
hymns,  and  the  Greeks  long  before  the  days 
of  Homer?  To  find  ourselves  among  a people 
who  really  believe  in  gods  and  heroes  and  an- 
cestral spirits,  who  still  offer  human  sacrifices, 
who  in  some  cases  devour  their  human  victims, 
or,  at  all  events,  burn  the  ffesh  of  animals  on 
their  altars,  trusting  that  the  scent  will  be 
sw'cet  to  the  nostrils  of  their  gods,  is  as  if  the 
zoologist  could  spend  a few  days  among  the 
Mcgaihcria,  or  the  botanist  among  the  waving 
ferns  of  the  forests,  buried  beneath  our  feet.' 

It  will  make  Professor  Max  M tiller’s 
j)reface  more  acceptable  to  some  readers, 
and  less  to  others,  that  while  insisting 
on  the  need  of  gathering  up  such  evi- 
dence, he  lifts  up  his  voice  against 
drawing  over-hasty  inferences  from  it. 
He  protests  in  a tone  more  cautious  and 
conservative  than  is  usual  among  the 
new  school  of  the  science  of  culture, 
against  attempts  to  resettle  on  an  ethno- 
logical basis  the  origin  of  religion,  or 
even  mythology  : — 

‘ With  all  these  unccrtaiolics  before  us,  with 
the  ground  shaking  under  our  feet,  who  would 
venture  to  creel  at  present  complete  system- 
atic theories  of  mythology  or  religion?  Let 
any  one  who  thinks  that  all  religion  begins 
with  fetichism,  all  worship  with  ancestor-wor- 
ship. or  that  the  whole  of  mythology  everj'- 
wherc  can  be  explained  as  a disease  of  lan- 
guage, try  his  hand  on  this  short  account  of  the 
beliefs  and  traditions  of  Mangaia ; and  if  he 
finds  that  he  fails  to  bring  even  so  small  a 
segment  of  the  world’s  religion  and  mythol- 
ogy into  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  system, 
let  him  pause  before  he  ventures  to  lay  down 
rules  as  to  how  man.  on  ascending  from  a 
lower  or  descending  from  a higher  state,  must 
have  spoken,  must  have  bcliev’cd,  must  have 
worshipped.  If  Mr.  Gill's  book  were  to  pro- 
duce no  other  effect  but  this,  it  would  have 
proved  one  of  the  most  useful  works  at  the 
present  moment,’ 

The  caution  is  a salutary  one,  and 
will  not  fail  of  its  effect.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  world’s  practical  interest  in  ethnol- 
ogy lies  more  in  what  it  does  prove  than 
in  what  it  does  not,  and  we  may  here 
best  turn  our  attention  to  points  where 


South  Sea  Island  mytholog\'  shows  dis- 
tinctly some  of  the  stages  through  which 
the  modern  world  seems  to  have  arisen 
out  of  the  prehistoric  world.  As  will 
have  been  seen  from  the  titles  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  materials  for 
such  an  inquiry  already  form  a whole 
literature,  beginning  with  Sir  George 
Grey's  attractive  little  volume  of  ‘Poly- 
nesian Mythology.’  Macaulay’s  famous 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  (who,  by  ' 
the  way,  belongs,  if  we  all  had  our  own, 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld)  will  not,  at  any  rate, 
repro.ach  the  mother-country  with  neg- 
lecting the  historian’s  duty  to  the  new 
lands  she  colonised.  The  world  now 
knows  far  more  about  the  traditions  of  the 
Maoris  than  about  those  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  What  would  we  not  give  for  a 
description  by  Cmsar  of  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  Druidical  religion,  such  as 
we  have  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
priests  in  Mangaia  } It  is  a melancholy 
reflection  that  we  know  less  e.xactly  what 
the  ancient  Romans  believed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  .and  its  fate  after 
death  than  we  now  know  the  not  alto- 
gether dissimilar  theories  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  Mr.  Gill’s  present  book, 
then,  by  no  means  brings  into  notice  a 
hitherto  unknown  subject.  He  does  not 
tell  the  world  for  the  first  time  the  story 
of  Rangi  and  Papa,  Heaven  and  Earth, 
the  father  and  mother  of  all  things  ; or 
how  Maui  fished  up  the  land  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  went  down  to 
Hades  4o  bring  up  fire  for  man.  All 
this  belongs  to  the  traditions  of  the 
South  Seas,  told  only  in  varying  versions 
in  different  islands.  Mr.  Gill’s  claim  to 
notice  lies  in  his  having  studied  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  out-of-the-'fay  island, 
which  has  kept  itself  singularly  free 
from  foreign  influences,  and  in  his 
having  gained  his  information  from  re- 
cently converted  priests,  with  heathen 
beliefs  fresh  in  their  minds.  Thus  by 
mere  intimacy  of  knowledge  he  is  able 
to  settle,  once  for  all,  points  which 
former  writers  in  his  district  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  obscure,  as  witness  the 
following  e.xamples. 

Almost  every  reader  will  remember 
how  sometimes,  happening  to  sneeze,  he 
has  been  saluted  with  a ‘ God  bless 
you  !’  from  some  old  woman  who  had 
not  the  least  notion  why  she  did  so, 
beyond  its  being  a time-honored  cus- 
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tom.  Not  only  is  such  a custom  known 
.ill  over  Europe,  but  something  like  it  is 
met  with  among  various  barbarian  na- 
tions in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.* 
On  De  Soto’s  famous  expedition  into 
h'lorida,  the  retinue  of  a native  chief 
burst  out,  on  his  sneezing,  into  a chorus 
of  blessings,  whereupon  the  Spanish 
leader  said,  not  unreason.ibly,  to  his 
men,  ‘ Do  you  not  see  that  all  the  world 
is  one  !'  The  key  to  this  curious  practice 
was  first  distinctly  given  by  Dr.  Callaway, 
now  Bishop  of  Independent  Kaffraria, 
who  ascertained  by  inquiry  from  the 
Zulus  that  their  habit  of  saluting  a 
sneezer  has  a perfectly  rational  meaning, 
inasmuch  as  they  believe  that  it  is  caused 
by  a spirit,  one  of  the  ancestral  ghosts 
whom  they  suppose  to  be  Often  hovering 
around  them,  appearing  to  them  in 
dre.ims,  .and  c.ausing  or  curing  sickness. 
The  natives  said,  ‘ When  a Zulu  sneezes, 
he  will  say,  “ I am  now  blessed.  The 
Idhlozi  (.ancestral  spirit)  is  with  me ; it 
h;is  come  to  me.  Let  me  hasten  and 
praise  it,  for  it  is  it  which  causes  me  to 
sneeze  ! ”...  If  a child  sneezes,  they 
say  to  it  “Grow!”  It  is  a sign  of 
health.  So  then,  it  is  said,  sneezing 
.among  black  men  gives  a man  strength 
to  remember  that  the  Itongo  has  entered 
into  him  and  abides  with  him.’  This 
explanation  accounts  for  such  cases  as 
when  Colonel  Maepherson  among  the 
Khonds,  in  the  hills  of  Orissa,  describes 
the  priest  in  the  act  of  becoming  possess- 
ed by  his  goddess ; he  sneezes,  is  filled 
with  the  deity,  and  speaks  wildly  in  her 
name.  But  what  one  wants  to  know  is 
precisely  why  all  these  uncivilised  men 
should  fancy  that  a sneeze  has  to  do 
with  the  entrance  of  a spirit.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Gill  is  able  to  tell : — 

‘The  philosophy  of  sneezing  is,  ih.at  the 
spirit  having  gone  travelling  about — perchance 
on  a visit  to  the  homes  or  burying-placcs  of  its 
ancestors — its  return  to  the  body  is  naturally 
attended  with  some  difficulty  and  excitement, 
occasioning  a tingling  and  enlivening  sensa- 
tion ail  over  the  body.  Hence  the  s’arious 
customary  remarks  addressed  to  the  returned 
spirit  in  dilTcrcnt  islands.  At  Rarotonga, 
when  a person  sneezes,  the  bystanders  ex- 
claim, as  though  addressing  a spirit,  *'  A,  kua 
oki  mai  koe,” — Ha  ! you  have  come  back.  At 
Manihiki  and  Kakaanga (cdlonised  from  Raro- 
tonga) they  sav  to  the  spirit,  "Acre  koe  ki 
Rarotonga," — Go  to  Rarotonga.  At  Mangaia 
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the  customary  address  is,  “ Ua  nanave  koe,” — 
Thou  art  delighted.’ — p.  177. 

Here,  then,  is  proof  that  the  notions 
of  savages  as  to  sneezing  are  simple  con- 
sequences of  their  rude  physiology,  ac- 
cording to  which  disease,  pain,  excite- 
ment, with  all  manner  of  other  abnormal 
actions  of  mind  and  body,  are  simply 
.accounted  for  by  spirits  entering  in  and 
affecting  their  bodies.  One  might  per- 
haps have  guessed  that  people  with  such 
a notion  in  their  minds,  when  they  felt 
the  peculiar  twinge  of  a sneeze,  would 
naturally  say  that  it  was  a spirit  going  in 
or  out.  But  civilised  men  are  too  f.ar 
removed  from  the  s.avage  state  of  mind 
to  guess  with  any  safety  how  savages 
would  reason  under  given  circumstances, 
and  it  is  altogether  more  prudent  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  he.aring  the  savage 
state  his  own  reasoning,  as  he  does  here. 

The  Mangaian  legend  of  Echo  is  told 
by  Mr.  Gill  (p.  114).  When  Rangi,  the 
first  man,  had  dragged  up  the  land 
from  the  shades  below,  lie  set  out  to 
explore  every  nook  and  corner  of  it,  to 
see  whether  there  were  any  other  inhabi- 
tants in  his  territory.  .After  a while, 
approaching  a pile  of  cavernous  rocks 
overhanging  a tremendous  gorge,  he 
shouted,  as  was  his  wont,  ‘ Oo  !'  To  his 
surprise,  a voice  from  the  rocks  distinctly 
replied,'  Oo  !’and  when  he  asked,  ‘ What 
is  your  name  .’’’  he  only  received  his  own 
question  back.  .At  last  Rangi  could 
bear  such  insults  no  longer,  and  made 
his  way,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  up 
the  dark  gorge,  till  entering  a cave  whose 
stalactite  pillars  above  and  below  were 
like  the  teeth  in  a pair  of  monstrous 
jaws,  he  found  the  laughing  cave-fairy, 
whose  name  is  Tumuteanoa,  the  cave- 
speaking sprite.  Not  to  go  further  with 
the  story,  the  remark.able  point  about  it 
is  not  that  the  Mangaians  should  tell  it, 
but  that  they  should  really  believe  it,  as 
appears  from  their  discussions  as  to 
whether  Rangi  was  to  be  considered 
the  first  inhabitant  of  the  countr)',  seeing 
that  he  found  Echo  already  in  possession 
of  the  rocks  and  caves.  The  reality  of 
this  conception  in  the  Polynesian  mind 
is  further  proved  by  Mr.  Gill  from  the 
fact  that  even  now  in  the  Marquesas 
divine  honors  are  paid  to  Echo,  who  is 
supposed  to  give  them  food,  and  who 
speaks  to  the  worshippers  out  of  the 
rocks.  A fit  pendant  to  this  is  Lander’s 
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story  of  his  boatmen  on  the  Niger,  who 
threw  a glass  of  rum  and  a bit  of  yam  for 
the  fetish  which  answered  their  shouts. 
As  no  one  can  deny  that  people  who 
worship  and  offer  sacrifice  to  a being 
must  believe  in  that  being’s  reality,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  original 
myth  of  Echo  is  a real  inference  of  sav- 
age science,  accounting  for  a mysterious 
phenomenon  by  the  usual  and  accepted 
theory  that  it  is  the  act  of  a spirit. 
How  changed  from  the  reality  of  mythol- 
og)'  into  the  mere  fancy  of  poetry  has 
the  old  idea  become  in  Ovid’s  time, 
when  he  tells  how  babbling  Echo  kept 
Juno  in  talk  when  she  might  have  caught 
her  Jove  toying  with  the  Nymphs  ; and 
how  Echo  sought  Narcissus,  answering 
in  his  words,  and  at  last,  rejected  by 
him,  pined  till  her  rocky  bones  and 
voice  alone  remained : — 

‘ Vox  tantum  atquc  ossa  supcrsuni. 
Vox  manct.  Ossa  ferunt  lapidis  traxisse 
filturam. 

Indc  late!  silvis.  nulloquc  in  monte  vidctur: 
Omnibus  auditur.  Sonus  csi,  qui  vivit  in  ilia.’ 

Encouraged  by  such  proofs  that  South 
Sea  Island  beliefs  can  throw  light  on  the 
fancies  and  superstitions  of  the  civilised 
world,  let  us  put  ourselves  into  the  place 
of  Mr.  Gill’s  Mangaians,  so  as  to  under- 
stand further  avhat  they  mean  by  their 
system  of  the  universe  and  their  tales  of 
gods  and  heroes.  In  doing  this,  of 
course  the  fir.st  thing  is  to  set  aside  the 
teachings  of  physical  science,  and  to 
look  at  the  universe  as  it  must  appear  to 
men  in  a state  of  intellectual  childhood. 
The  second  thing  is  to  throw  ourselves 
back  into  the  myth-making  stage  of 
thought,  when  every  analogy  of  nature, 
real  or  fanciful,  may  be  worked  up  into 
a reason  and  become  the  subject  of  a 
tale.  We  have  little  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  being  indeed  quite  used  to  it  in 
poetry,  though  poets  carrj-  it  on  with  a 
conscious  playful  make-believe  very 
unlike  the  serious  distinctness  that  in  us 
accompanies  actual  belief.  Hut  the  bar- 
barian’s mind  is  not  cultivated  far  enough 
to  feel,  as  we  do,  the  difference  between 
poetry'  and  prose.  Imagine  then,  ages 
ago,  a native  Mangaian  philosopher  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  the  high  hill  in  the 
middle  of  his  island,  to  him  evidently 
the  centre  of  the  round,  flat  ocean-world. 
T'o  his  uncritical  sight  the  blue  sky  is  a 
solid  dome  or  firmament,  such  as  we 


should  still  think  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Greek  astronomers  and  their  success- 
ors. But  how  can  the  sun  get  in  and 
out,  morning  and  evening  .>  Clearly 
through  openings,  so  there  must  be  a 
dawn-hole  and  a sunset-hole.  As  the 
wind,  too,  comes  from  different  quarters, 
there  must  be  a number  of  wind-holes, 
all  round  the  horizon  ; and  when  one  i» 
open,  the  wind  comes  from  there.  The 
barbarian  smply  and  straightforwardly 
reasons  about  the  winds  as  he  would 
about  draughts  coming  through  chinks 
in  his  own  hut.  The  foreigners,  whose 
ships  appear  to  have  burst  into  his 
world  from  outside,  he  naturally  con- 
siders to  be,  as  the  native  term  calls 
them,  paparatigi,  ‘ heaven-breakers.’ 
Next,  where  does  the  sun  go  when  he 
sets  ? Obviously  down  into  a region 
below  the  horizon,  whose  daytime  is  our 
night,  as  the  native  irroverb  says,  ‘ Day 
here  ; night  in  Avaiki.’  .All  this  is  plain- 
ly not  so  much  myth  as  science  in  its 
childhood.  But  myth  h.angs  on  to 
its  skirts.  The  question  how  the  sky 
got  up  there,  and  how  it  came  to  be  so 
beautifully  smooth,  is  answered  by  an 
invented  tale  in  which  the  gods  are 
brought  in  as  actors.  If  men  wanted  to 
put  up  a great  roof  they  would  have  to 
lift  it  up,  and  so  the  Mangaians  say  that 
those  great  ancient  beings,  M.iui  .and 
Ru,  pushed  the  sky  up  with  enormous 
efforts.  As  the  blue  stones  it  was  made  of 
were  still  rough,  they  took  each  an  adze, 
and  did  not  cease  to  chip  at  the  blue  vault 
till  it  was  faultlessly  smooth  and  beauti- 
ful. One  thinks  of  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar story  in  the  ‘ Kalewala,’  the  great  epic 
poem  of  Finland,  where  it  is  told  how 
Ilmarinen,  the  master-smith,  forged  the 
sky,  the  roof  of  the  winds,  so  deftly  that 
no  h.ammer-dint,  nor  mark  of  the  tongs 
can  be  seen  upon  its  smooth  f.ace.  The 
Mangaian  story,  however,  does  not  end 
with  the  mere  setting-up  of  the  firma- 
ment, but  another  version  goes  on  to  tell 
how  Maui  put  his  head  between  the  legs 
of  his  old  father  Ru,  and  heaved  up  hint 
.and  the  half-raised  sky  together,  so  that 
Ru  was  caught  by  the  shoulders  .among 
the  stars,  where  he  hung  till  his  body 
fell  to  pieces,  and  his  bones  were  scat- 
tered over  the  land  below.  A curious 
story,  but  which  was  found  to  be  not  so 
senseless  as  it  looked  at  first ; for  the 
natives,  to  confirm  its  truth,  brought  the 
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missionaries  bits  of  Ru’s  bones,  and  See.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
these  proved  to  be  morsels  of  pumice-  book  containing  this  fanciful  nonsense  is 
stone,  so  like  bits  of  dry  bone  in  appear-  really  a valuable  collection  of  Polynesian 
ance,  and  which,  lying  broadcast  over  stories,  among  which  there  are  a certain 

that  particular  district,  had  suggested  number  which  are  on  the  face  of  them 

the  myth.  real  sun-myths.  The  lesson  to  be  learn- 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  ed  from  such  books  is  this,  never  to 

series  of  Polynesian  myths  should  yield  force  explanations  of  stories.  When  a 
thus  readily  to  interpretation.  .Any  one-  number  of  versions  of  a myth  are  found 
sided  student,  devoted  to  some  special  current,  it  often  happens  that  some  of 
theory — such  as  that  mythic  heroes  are  the  story-tellers  have  not  lost  the  origin- 
all  personifications  of  the  sun,  or  that  all  al  meaning,  or,  if  they  have,  at  least  they 
myths  have  arisen  out  of  misunder-  are  able  to  tell  the  tale  tvith  names  and 
standings  of  words  by  a ‘ disease  of  Ian-  particulars  which  explain  its  real  sense, 
guage,' — is  likely  to  go  hopelessly  astray.  For  instance,  there  is  a simple  little  Poly- 
Warning  may  be  taken  from  Professor  nesian  story  which  is  really  a myth  of  the 
Schirren,  whose  ingenious  work  is  mostly  clouds.  The  South  Sea  Islanders  fancy 
devoted  to  explaining  the  legends  of  they  see  in  the  moon  the  figure  of  a wo- 
Maui,  the  Hercules  of  the  Pacific.  Of  man.  In  Samoa  they  call  her  Sina,  and 
late  years  the  mania  for  finding  myths  say  that  she  was  caught  up  by  the  moon 
of  the  sun  in  every  story  or  history  has  while  she  was  beating  out  bark-cloth,  and 
been  very  prevalent  among  mythologists  ; there  she  is  still  to  be  seen  with  her 
but  perhaps  few  have  been  more  severe-  board  and  mallet.  If  now  a mythologist 
ly  sun-struck  than  this  learned  Livonian,  had  to  guess  what  the  woman  in  the 
To  give  an  example : .Among  the  fa-  moon  had  to  do  with  paper-cloth,  he 
vorite  tales  of  New  Zealand  are  the  would  be  likely  to  guess  wrong.  But  the 
stories  of  the  first  coming  of  their  an-  Mangaians  happen  to  know;  for  in  the 
cestors  to  the  land,  in  the  famous  canoes  version  in  their  island,  Ina,  who  is  the 
named  the  ‘ -Arawa,’  the  ‘ Tainui,' and  moon's  wife,  ‘ is  indefatigable  in  the  prep- 
others.  .As  there  is  no  reason  to  think  aration  of  resplendent  cloth,  i.e.,  white 
that  the  Maoris  had  been  on  New  Zea-  clouds'  And  this  childish  notion  of  the 
land  from  any  extreme  antiquity,  and  as  clouds  being  like  shining  white  cloth  is 
their  pedigrees  are  kept  with  extraordi-  worked  out  into  details  about  Ina  stretch- 
nary  care  on  account  of  the  native  law  of  ing  her  cloth  out  to  dry  and  bleach  on  the 
tribe-lands,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  blue  sky,  great  stones  being  put  to  hold 
may  be  more  or  less  of  historical  truth  the  edges  down  ; when  the  work  is  done, 
in  these  migration-legends,  on  y mixed  these  stones  are  thrown  aside,  and  their 
with  marvellous  episodes.  But  Profess-  crash  is  what  mortals  call  thunder  (p. 
or  Schirren  boldly  undertakes  to  explain  45). 

the  stories  as  principally  mythical  de-  The  exploits  of  the  god  Maui,  whom 
scriptions  of  the  sun.  On  the  voyage  we  have  called  the  Hercules  of  the 
of  the  ‘ Arawa,’  the  story  says  that  the  Pacific,  form  a whole  cycle  of  won- 
chief  Ngatoro  climbed  on  to  the  top  of  der-tales  current  over  the  immense 
the  deck-house  to  see  how  fast  she  was  ocean-district  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
sailing,  having  previously  taken  the  pre-  to  New  Zealand.  One  of  .Maui’s  great- 
caution  of  tying  a long  string  to  his  w ife’s  est  feats  was  fishing  up  the  land  from 
hair  and  holding  the  other  end  in  his  the  depths  of  oce.an.  Sir  George  Grey 
hand,  but  while  he  was  aloft,  the  rival  tells  the  Maori  version  how'  Maui  went 
chief  untied  the  end  of  the  cord  below  out  in  the  canoe  with  his  brothers,  and 
and  fastened  it  to  a beam.  All  this  Pro-  with  his  enchanted  fishhook,  pointed 
fessor  Schirren  gravely  turns  into  sun-  with  part  of  the  jawbone  of  his  great  .an- 
■ttylh.  The  chief  on  the  roof  is  the  sun  cestress  in  the  realms  below,  hauled  up 
climbing  into  the  sky,  but  all  the  while  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  which 
keeping  his  wife,  the  earth,  bound  to  is  still  called  ‘ Te  Ika  a Maui  ’ — the  Fish 
him  by  his  rays.  But  the  other  chief  of  Maui.  The  fishhook  is  still  to  be 
helow  is  a cloud,  and  he  unfastens  the  seen  in  the  form  of  a curved  cape  south 
fays  from  the  earth  till  all  at  once  the  of  Hawke’s  Bay.  The  huge  island-fish 
sun  breaks  through  again  from  above,  w'ould  have  lain  flat  and  smooth  had  not 
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Maui's  brothers  greedily  begun  to  cut  it 
up  before  the  proper  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices had  been  offered,  whereu]ion  the 
fish  began  to  flap  about,  and  so  New 
Zealand  is  all  uneven  hill  and  dale  to 
this  day.  In  other  parts  of  the  Pacific 
it  is,  of  course,  other  islands  that  are 
heaved  up  from  the  deep.  But  what  does 
the  story  mean  anywhere  ? This  may  not 
seem  a problem  of  much  importance,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  one  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  a race,  and  the  origin  of  a belief  is 
always  worth  looking  for.  Looking  over 
the  versions  in  the  different  islands,  it  is 
found  that  Maui  is  not  the  only  person- 
age to  whom  the  feat  of  drawing  up  the 
land  is  attributed.  In  Samoa,  they  say 
that  it  was  Tangaloa,  the  Heaven-god, 
who  did  it.  Still  more  to  the  purpose 
are  the  Mangaian  versions  (Gill,  pp.  i6, 
48),  of  which  one  says  that  it  was  Vatea, 
the  Noonday,  who  fished  up  the  island 
of  Tongareva  (his  fishhook  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  sky,  and  we  call  it  the  tail  of  the 
constellation  Scorpio),  while  another 
version  states  yet  more  simply  that  Ran- 
gi,  the  Day,  drew  up  their  island,  Man- 
gaia,  from  Avaiki,  the  sh.ades  below, 
into  the  daylight.  This  childish,  simple 
statement  of  what  Day  still  does  every 
day,  that  he  brings  the  world  to  light,  is 
apparently  the  germ  which,  in  the  pic- 
torial fancy  of  the  myth-maker,  has 
grown  into  the  whole  circumstantial 
wonder-tale  of  the  fishing  up  of  the  is- 
land. In  another  episode  Maui  appears 
in  the  character  of  the  Sun-catcher.  He 
thought  the  sun  went  down  too  soon, 
and  gave  men  too  short  days  for  their 
work,  so  he  and  his  brother  plaited  ropes 
to  catch  him  in  a snare,  and  they  went 
eastward  to  the  very  edge  of  the  place 
where  the  sun  rises,  and  there  they  set 
their  nooses.  .\t  last  the  sun  came 
rising  up  till  his  head  and  forepaws  got 
fairly  into  the  snare,  and  the  brothers 
pulled  the  ropes  tight  while  Maui  rushed 
forward  armed  with  his  enchanted  jaw- 
bone .and  beat  the  sun  till  he  nearly  kill- 
ed him,  and  since  then  the  luminary  has 
crept  slowly  along  his  course.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  North-.Amcrican  In- 
dians h.ave  a story  of  the  sun  being 
caught  in  the  s.ame  way  by  a hero  who 
goes  to  the  place  where  the  sun  comes 
up,  and  plants  his  noose  there.  There 
.are  other  tales  of  the  sun  being  bound, 
in  the  folklore  of  warious  parts  of  the 
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worid.  What  do  they  mean  The  an- 
swer which  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
themselves  give  seems  the  right  one.  In 
Tahiti,  so  long  ago  .as  Captain  Cook’s 
time,  they  said  that  it  was  by  his  rays 
that  Maui  tied  the  sun  to  a tree  when  he 
wanted  daylight  to  build  the  great  m.arae; 
and  now  Mr.  Gill  is  able  to  explain  mere 
fully  (p.  63)  that  ‘ the  extravagant  myth 
refers  to  what  English  children  call  “ the 
sun  drawing  up  water,”  or  as  these 
islanders  still  .say,  “ Tena  te  taura  a 
Maui!” — behold  the  ropes  of  .Maui!' 
The  likeness  of  these  rays  to  stretched 
cords  holding  the  sun  is  obvious ; and 
when  we  take  into  account  the  sun’s  slow 
apparent  motion  when  near  the  horizon, 
as  if  he  were  restrained  or  bound,  we  are 
able  to  make  sense  of  the  whole  myth,  or 
at  least  such  approach  to  sense  as  myths 
contain,  by  reading  the  last  lines  of  .Mr. 
Gill’s  version  (p.  62)  of  the  story  as  told 
in  Mangaia  : ‘ The  Sun-god  R5  was  now 
allowed  to  proceed  on  his  w.ay;  but 
Maui  wisely  declined  to  take  off  these 
ropes,  wishing  to  keep  Ra  in  constant 
fear.  These  ropes  may  still  be  seen 
hanging  from  the  sun  .at  dawn,  and  when 
he  descends  into  the  ocean  at  night. 
By  the  assistance  of  these  ropes  he  is 
gently  let  down  into  Avaiki,  and  in  the 
morning  is  r.aised  up  out  of  the  shades.’ 
It  only  remains  to  add,  for  its  quaintness, 
the  mention  of  a custom  of  setting  sun- 
nooses  among  the  Fijians,  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  this  sun-catch- 
ing myth  : ‘ .\n  innocent  conceit  is  enter- 
tained by  the  Lakembans.  Some  dis- 
tance from  the  chief  town  is  a small  hill, 
having  a plot  of  short  reeds  on  the  top. 
Whenever  I passed,  many  of  these  reeds 
were  tied  together  at  the  top,  which  I 
found  was  done  by  travellers  in  order 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  setting  before 
they  reached  their  journey's  end  ’ (Wil- 
liams’ ‘ T'iji  and  the  Fijians,’  p.  250). 

How  Maui  went  down  to  .Avaiki 
to  bring  up  fire  for  men  from  the  old 
Fire-god,  and  learnt  the  secret  of  the 
firesticks,  by  which  fire  is  made  by  fric- 
tion, is  told  at  length  in  Mangaia,  but 
with  little  that  happens  to  throw  light 
on  its  origin.  This  is  unfortunate,  inas- 
much .as  the  story  takes  in  two  episodes 
most  interesting  to  classic.al  mythologists 
— the  descents  of  heroes  like  Ulys-ses  or 
Hercules  into  Hades,  and  the  tale  of 
Prometheus.  However,  some  New  Zea- 
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land  versions  of  Maui’s  descents  into 
the  realms  of  night  are  quite  explicit 
stories  of  the  sunset,  especially  the  last 
and  fatal  time  when,  at  evening,  at  the 
moment  that  the  tiwakawaka,  the  sunset- 
bird,  is  singing,  he  plunges  into  the  body 
of  his  ancestress  ‘ Hine-nui-te-po,’  or 
Great-Woman-Night,  ‘ whom  you  may 
see  flashing,  and  as  it  were  opening  and 
shutting  there  where  the  horizon  meets 
the  sky.’  .Another  story  describes  Maui 
as  taking  fire  in  his  hands  and  springing 
with  it  into  the  sea,  and  when  he  sank  in 
the  waters  the  sun  for  the  first  time  set 
and  darkness  covered  the  earth,  so  he 
|)ursued  the  sun  and  brought  him  back 
in  the  morning.  When  also  it  is  related 
in  the  Tonga  Islands  that  the  Fire-god 
in  the  under-world,  to  whom  Maui  goes 
to  get  fire  for  men,  is  also  the  Earth- 
quake-god, this  seems  to  mean,  in  a very 
natural  way,  that  fire  and  earthquake  be- 
long to  the  depths  of  the  earth,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  these  \-olcanic  islands  have 
good  reason  to  know  they  do.  Are  my- 
thologists,  then,  on  the  strength  of  such 
interpretations,  to  follow  Professor  Schir- 
ren  in  concluding  that  Maui  is  a personi- 
fication of  the  sun  ? Clearly  not.  As 
well  might  they,  on  classic  ground,  try  to 
bring  the  exploits  of  Hercules  under  one 
consistent  personality.  .Maui,  like  Her- 
cules, is  not,  properly  speaking,  a Sun- 
god.  .As  the  Greeks  have  a definite 
Sun-god,  Helios,  so  the  Polynesians  have 
a Sun-god,  whom  they  simply  call  ‘ Ra,’  or 
‘ Tama-nui-te-Ra,’  that  is.  Sun,  or  Great- 
Man-Sun.  Maui,  like  Hercules,  is  one  of 
those  mythic  heroes-of- all-work,  to  whom 
all  wonder-tales,  even  .such  as  belong 
properly  to  very  different  beings,  attach 
themselves  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is 
true  that  Maui  does  go  down  into  night 
in  an  unmistakably  sun-like  way,  and  the 
feat  of  bringing  the  land  to  light  is  as 
well  suited  to  the  sun  as  to  the  day,  who 
is  also  described  as  doing  it ; but  in  an- 
other tale  he  appears  not  as  the  sun,  but 
the  sun-catcher ; while  again  elsewhere 
he  acts  the  part  of  vEolus  imprisoning  the 
winds  in  caves,  with  great  stones  rolled 
to  their  mouths ; and  he  even  is  known 
in  Tonga  as  the  great  earth-supporting 
god,  who  causes  the  ground  to  rock  when 
he  turns  his  prostrate  body  from  side  to 
side,  so  that  when  there  is  an  earthquake 
the  people  used  to  beat  the  ground  with 
sticks  to  make  him  lie  still.  To  increase 


the  confusion  there  are  several  Mauis, 
old  and  young,  so  that  the  impossibility 
is  manifest  of  reducing  the  whole  to  any 
consistent  or  primitive  idea.  I.ooked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  these 
mythic  creations  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers may  save  the  learned  world  vol- 
umes of  speculative  theorising.  Evident- 
ly while  single  incidents  of  nature-myth 
arc  often  plain  enough,  especially  when 
the  savage  himself  is  there  to  tell  their 
meaning,  the  systematic  analysis  of  the 
attributes  of  national  gods  and  heroes 
and  the  stories  they  figure  in,  is  not  a 
hopeful  undertaking ; for  such  person- 
ages, even  in  so  early  a stage  as  the  myths 
of  these  islanders  represent,  were  want- 
ing in  the  consistency  which  alone  can 
make  analysis  feasible. 

'I'he  religion  of  the  South  Sea  Island- 
ers was  based  on  remarkably  well-defined 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  soul  and  spirit,  in- 
teresting as  showing  us  the  exact  work- 
ing of  those  half-materialistic,  half-.spir- 
itualistic  conceptions  on  such  subjects 
which  have  usually  prevailed  among  the 
lower  races.  How  at  once  phantasmal 
and  material  a being  a spirit  seems  to 
them,  is  well  shown  in  the  story  of  Vatca, 
who  in  his  dreams  several  times  saw  a 
beautiful  woman,  till  on  one  happy  occa- 
sion he  succeeded  in  clutching  her  in  his 
sleep  and  made  her  his  wife,  and  she  lived 
w’ith  him  for  years  (Gill,  p.  7).  What 
thorough  physical  agents  such  spiritu.il 
beings  were  held  to  be  is  shown  by  the 
accounts  of  the  native  divinities,  who 
made  known  their  will  by  getting  for  a 
time  inside  the  bodies  of  their  prie.sts, 
who  delivered  their  oracles  when  in  a 
state  of  frenzy  brought  on  by  a bowl  of 
intoxicating  kawa  (Pif>er  mdhysthum). 
These  priests  were  signific.intly  known 
as  ‘ pia  atua,’  or  god-boxes,  and  their 
enormous  gluttony  g.ive  rise  to  the  na- 
tive phrase  ‘kai  atua’ — to  eat  like  a god. 
The  world,  to  the  minds  of  the  Mangai- 
ans,  w.is  swarming  with  spirits,  .ind  they 
carried  perhaps  further  than  any  uncivil- 
ised philosophers  the  idea  that  earthly 
objects  are  but,  as  it  were,  the  material 
bodies  of  spiritual  originals.  The  visible 
world  is  but  a gross  copy  of  what  exists 
in  spirit-land.  If  fire  burns,  it  is  be- 
cause latent  flame  was  hidden  in  the 
wood  by  the  Fire-god  in  Hades.  If  the 
axe  cleaves,  or  the  iron-wood  club  kills 
its  victim,  this  is  because  demons  are  in- 
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visibly  present  in  them.  They  actually 
declared  that  their  islands  were  only  the 
bodies  or  outward  fonns  of  spirit  islands 
down  in  the  under-world  or  Avaiki.  The 
Mangaian  system  of  the  universe,  as  rep- 
resented in  figures  by  Mr.  Gill  (pp.  2 
and  153),  imagines  a vast  cocoa-nut- 
shell, with  this  earth  at  the  broad  end, 
uppermost,  the  interior  occupied  by 
Avaiki  or  Hades,  while  at  the  bottom  the 
stem  tapers  to  a point  which  is  a form- 
less spirit  or  demon,  whose  name  is 
‘ Root-of-all-Existence.’  Above  him  is 
the  being,  called  ‘ Breathing,’  or  ‘ Life 
and  above  him  again  ‘ The  Long-lived,’ 
the  third  and  last  of  ‘ the  primary,  ever- 
stationary,  sentient  spirits  who  them- 
selves constitute  the  foundation  and  in- 
sure the  permanence  and  well-being  of 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  It  is  most  curious 
to  find  among  these  islanders  such  con- 
ceptions as  these — abstractions  of  mythi- 
cal metaphysics  such  as  we  are  more  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  the  philo- 
sophic dreams  of  the  Phoenician  cosmog- 
ony of  Sanchoniathon,  that  begins  with 
primeval  beings,  called  ‘ First-born,’  and 
his  children  ‘ Birth  ’ and  ‘ Race.’  In 
the  inside  of  the  cosmic  cocoa-nut  are 
the  various  regions  which  make  up  the 
under-world,  or  Avaiki.  At  the  lowest 
part,  where  it  comes  almost  to  a point, 
lives  a female  demon,  crouched  so  close 
in  her  narrow  space  that  her  knees  and 
chin  meet ; her  name  is  ‘ The  very-begin- 
ning,’ and  above  her  region  come  others 
which  need  not  be  here  particularised. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Mangai- 
an accounts  of  Avaiki  is  that,  with  all 
this  fancifulness,  there  is  something  to 
be  learnt  by  close  examination  of  them. 
They  throw  light  on  a question  of  the 
early  history  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
themselves,  and  they  help  to  explain  the 
origin  of  a remarkable  ancient  belief  pe- 
culiarly connected  with  the  British  Isles. 

Avaiki,  or  Hawaiki,  or  Hawaii,  or  Sa- 
vai,  as  it  is  called  in  various  Polynesian 
dialects,  means  the  West,  or  Sunset,  or 
Night,  or  the  under-world,  Hades.  It 
has  been  already  explained  by  what  sim- 
ple reasoning  this  under-world  is  made 
out  to  be  the  region  where  the  sun  de- 
scends at  night.  A more  difficult  ques- 
tion is,  why  races  like  the  Polynesians 
consider  the  home  of  departed  souls  to 
be  there  ? In  Mangaia,  ^Ir.  Gill  is  ready 
with  an  answer.  'Phis  rocky  island  is 


honeycombed  with  caves,  and  rent  with 
deep  chasms,  to  cast  the  corpses  down 
which  is  the  native  mode  of  burial. 
Therefore,  he  thinks,  the  people  naturally 
imagined  the  earth  to  be  hollow,  and  the 
dark  nether-world  to  be  accessible  down 
these  pits.  One  cavern-opening,  especi- 
ally, over  which  the  mission-house  at 
Oncroa  is  built,  leads  down  so  f.ar  to- 
wards the  shore,  that  the  be-ating  of  the 
surf  can  be  distinctly  heard  ; the  o]>en- 
ing  of  this  subterranean  region  used  to 
be  the  great  burial-place  of  the  island, 
and  bore  the  significant  name  of  Aurakt, 
that  is  to  say,  ‘ Don’t.’  Doubtles-s,  says 
Mr.  Gill  (p.  154),  this  is  the  true  origin 
of  their  idea  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
spirit-world.  A story  which  he  tells  else- 
where (p.  210)  of  the  fate  of  a native 
chief,  named  Murua,  the  same  who  came 
on  board  Captain  Cook’s  ship,  and  was 
so  puzzled  about  the  goats,  favors  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Murua  was  set 
upon  and  slain  by  his  enemies ; but  his 
friends  carried  off  his  body,  and  event- 
ually cast  it  down  the  deep  and  gloomy 
chasm  of  Raupa.  A night  or  two  after- 
wards Murua  a])peared  in  a dream  to 
one  of  his  sons,  and  reproached  him  with 
having  thrown  him  down  into  a place 
where  he  had  in  his  time  cast  so  many 
victims  ; for  these  had  risen  up,  and  set 
on  him  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  bottom, 
and  pummelled  him  till  he  was  sore. 
Mr.  Gill  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  start 
the  theory  that  barbarous  people  who 
buried  their  dead  in  caves  were  led 
thence  to  think  that  the  inside  of  the 
earth  was  a huge  cavern,  where  the  dead 
or  their  shades  continued  to  live.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  races 
have  held  the  same  view  of  a cavernous 
under-world  who  did  not  bury  their 
dead  in  caverns,  nay,  who  even  put  them 
on  scaffolds  like  certain  American  In- 
dians, or  burnt  them  like  the  Hindoos. 
Reading  the  wonderful  description  in  the 
‘ Odyssey  ’ of  the  shades  of  the  heroes 
leading  their  phantom  life  in  the  gloomy 
land  of  Hades — or  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  the  Egyptian  ‘ Book  of  the  Dead,’ 
blazoned  on  the  mummy-cases,  where 
one  sees  the  departed  soul  travelling  with 
the  sun  through  the  regions  of  Amenti, 
reached  by  the  sunset-gate  in  the  far 
M'est — we  may  well  ask,  can  all  this  have 
come  of  the  fact  that  ancient  people, 
tvhen  they  buried  their  dead  at  all,  some- 
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times  buried  them  in  caves  And  be- 
sides, the  belief  is  about  as  general  among 
uncultured  races  that  the  land  of  the 
dead  is  away  far  in  the  West,  in  some 
happy  hunting-ground  or  lovely  island. 
This  thought  lasted  on  into  the  belief  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
far  away  in  the  Western  Ocean,  where 
dwell  swift-footed  Achilles  and  noble 
Diomede ; and  where  steadfast  souls  of 
the  just  h.ave  their  golden-flowered  home 
amid  the  breezes  of  ocean.  Evidently 
it  is  because  Britain  is  a western  island, 
that  the  idea  of  the  island  of  souls  be- 
came attached  to  it,  so  that  Procopius 
had  his  weird  tale  to  tell  of  the  ghosts 
being  shipjred  off  to  Britain  from  the 
mainland  of  Europe,  invisible,  but  lading 
almost  gunwale  under  the  fishermen’s 
boats  that  carried  them  in  crowds.  It 
is  this  legend  of  our  own  country  that 
brings  the  South  Sea  Isl.and  mythology 
so  closely  into  connection  with  our  own. 
To  continue ; not  only  are  the  under- 
world and  the  Far  West  both  accepted  as 
the  region  of  departed  souls,  but  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  is  as  common  as  it  is 
natural ; the  cavernous  land  of  the  de- 
parted, or  the  approach  to  these  dread 
realms,  is  itself  thought  to  be  out  in  the 
far  region  of  the  sunset.  The  mere  fact 
of  cavern-burial  by  itself  fails  to  ex- 
plain all  this.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
savages  and  nations  above  the  savage 
state  are  agreed  that  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted go  into  the  region  either  of  the 
night  or  the  sunset.  Is  this,  after  all,  a 
simple  inference  from  the  fact  (or  what 
seems  to  them  the  fact)  that  ghosts  be- 
long to  the  night,  coming  up  in  the  dark- 
ness to  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams, 
and  returning  at  daybreak  to  their  sub- 
terranean home  ? We  do  not  venture  to 
pronounce  certainly  with  certainty  on 
this  curious  question  of  early  philosophy, 
which  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  no- 
tions of  the  subterranean  burial-cavern 
and  of  the  sunset  under-world  being 
quite  incompatible  together,  jirobably 
having  both  helped  to  bring  about  such 
a general  theory  of  the  soui’s  fate  after 
death  as  that  held  by  the  islanders  of 
the  Mongaia,  of  which  some  further  par- 
ticulars may  now  be  given. 

On  the  shores  of  the  islands  looking 
towards  the  setting  sun,  the  souls  of  the 
newly-dead  wander  over  the  sharp  rocks 
that  cut  their  feet,  or  bleach  the  ghostly 


network  they  are  dressed  in,  or  dance  to 
pass  away  the  time,  or  go  back  to  wander 
among  the  trees  near  their  homes,  and 
sometimes  peep  inside  to  see  how  their 
wives  and  children  are  faring.  They 
have  to  wait,  often  for  months,  till  some 
chief  dies  of  rank  high  enough  to  lead  a 
band  of  followers  to  the  shores  below. 
Then  at  last  the  stray  ghosts  are  gather- 
ed together,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  sun  all  day  across  the  island,  they 
flit  across  the  ocean  in  the  train  of  the 
Sun-god,  plunging  into  Avaiki  with  him, 
but  not  like  him  to  reappear  on  the  mor- 
row among  men.  Each  island  has  on  its 
western  coast  its  ‘ reinga  vaerua,’  or  leap- 
ing-place-of-souls,  where  they  start  across 
the  ocean  towards  the  sunset.  The  eso- 
teric doctrine  of  the  priests,  however, 
diflers  from  this  as  to  the  mode  of  access 
to  Hades.  We  may  begin  the  narrative 
before  death.  A man  is  sick,  his  god  is 
bad,  disea.se  is  wasting  his  body,  as  it 
were  a demon  squatting  on  his  shoulders. 
The  soul-doctor  has  been  sent  for  al- 
re.ady,  and  his  procession  of  men  ptiping 
with  the  nose-flute,  and  women  whistling, 
have  done  their  best  to  lead  back  the 
truant  spirit  and  settle  it  in  the  body  it 
was  forsaking.  But  in  vain ; the  time 
has  come  when,  quitting  the  body  before 
breath  quite  ceases,  the  soul  must  set  out 
on  its  journey  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
Araia,  looking  out  over  the  western  sea. 
There  is  one  chance  more  ; if  a friendly 
spirit  should  meet  him  there  and  say, 
‘ Go  back  .and  live !’  the  now  joyful 
ghost  would  return  home  and  re-enter 
the  forsaken  corpse.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  native  scientific  theory  to  .account 
for  a fainting-fit  or  coma,  just  as  an 
Ojibway  Indian  would  say  that  the  soul 
had  travelled  aw,ay  from  the  body  as  far 
as  the  river  of  de.ath,  but  had  been  sent 
back  thence.  But  if  no  friendly  spirit 
intervene,  the  gigantic  tree  of  death  rises 
at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the  soul  climbs 
upon  his  proi>er  branch,  and  tree  and  all 
go  down  to  the  nether-world.  There, 
half-drowned  in  the  lake  of  death,  the 
trembling  spirit  comes  into  the  presence 
of  the  maimed,  hideous  Miru,  the  Death- 
goddess,  whose  face  glows  ruddy  from 
the  glare  of  her  ever-burning  oven.  She 
feeds  the  wretched  guest  with  the  food 
of  the  dead — crawling  earth-worms  and 
blackbeetles,  emblematic  of  night  and 
death.  Then  Mini’s  daughters  prepare 
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the  bowl  of  intoxicating  kava,  and  the 
soul,  stupefied  with  the  draught,  is  carried 
to  the  oven  and  cooked  to  be  eaten. 
Such  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  who  die 
a natural  death — that  is,  women,  cowards, 
and  children.  They  are  annihilated. 
There  are,  indeed,  stories  of  lieroes  who 
have  gone  down  alive  into  Hades  and 
come  up  to  tell  the  tale  ; or  rather  there 
arc  several  versions  of  one  such  story  in 
the  islands  of  the  Hervey  (Iroup.  Te- 
kaue  looks  into  the  bowl  that  Miru  oflers, 
and  sees  that  it  is  full  of  living  centi- 
pedes ; but  he  drops  them  out  slyly  as  he 
holds  the  bowl  to  his  lips,  and  the  baffled 
Death-goddess  lets  him  return  to  life. 
Myths  of  heroes  who  have  gone  down 
to  Hades  and  returned  alive,  like  Odys- 
seus or  this  Polynesian  warrior,  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  the  world,  the 
common  property  of  the  tale-teller.  Put 
there  is  a singularity  of  likeness  here  to 
the  adventure  of  Wainamoinen,  the  hero 
of  the  Finnish  epic  already  here  mention- 
ed, which  calls  for  remark.  In  the  six- 
teenth rune  of  the  ‘ Kalewala  ’ it  is  told 
how  old  Wainamoinen  came  down  living, 
ferried  across  the  stream  by  Tuoni,  the 
Death-god's  daughter,  into  the  dark 
realm  of  Manala.  There  Tuonetar,  the 
Death-goddess,  brought  him  beer  in  jugs, 
in  two-eared  cans,  and  bade  him  drink; 
but  he  looked  within  and  saw  loathly 
frogs  and  worms.  So  he  refused  to 
drink  of  the  jug  of  Manala,  and  escaped 
to  tell  men  of  the  awful  region  whither 
many  go,  but  whence  so  few  return. 

For  Mangaian  warriors  slain  in  battle, 
however,  there  is  a quite  different  fate. 
They,  too,  wander  for  a while  on  the 
western  coast ; but  soon  the  first  who 
fell  collects  his  brother  warriors.  Linger- 
ing till  June,  their  chilly  ghosts  are  seen 
as  the  dark  clouds  of  that  gloomiest  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Hut  in  .August  the  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  seen  to  pass  over  tne 
heavens  till  they  are  left  cloudless,  and 
now  men  know  that  the  spirits  of  the 
brave  dead  have  taken  flight.  They 
have  climbed  up  the  celestial  mountain, 
up  the  road  over  the  spears  and  clubs 
they  were  killed  by,  and  arrived  at  the 
sunset;  have  leaped  out  into  the  blue  sky 
and  reached  the  warrior's  paradise  in 
the  ten  concentric  heavens,  there  to  live 
deathless,  crowned  with  garlands,  danc- 
ing their  old  war-dances,  and  laughing 
as  they  look  down  on  the  filth-besmeared 


wretches  struggling  below  in  .\vaiki. 
Little  as  the  religion  of  Polynesia  was 
concerned  with  precepts  of  moral  life,  it 
had  here  the  same  influence  in  fostering 
a warlike  temjier  as  the  belief  in  Odin's 
ValhiUla  had  among  the  old  Norsemen; 
so  that  in  both  countries  even  aged  war- 
riors, scarce  able  to  hold  a si>ear,  were 
led  into  battle  to  meet  the  w'arrior's  dcalh 
and  gain  the  warrior’s  heaven. 

The  ten  heavens  of  the  warriors  para- 
dise are  shown  in  the  Mangaian  sketch 
of  the  universe.  They  are  overarching 
domes,  fitting  over  one  another  like  the 
rounded  lids  of  a nest  of  Indian  boxes, 
the  innermost  being,  of  course,  our  visi- 
ble sky  with  its  sun  and  moon.  Look- 
ing at  this  drawing,  the  question  arises 
why  these  islanders  should  have  fancied 
these  concentric  spheres  or  domes? 
Such  a theory  is  not  obvious  to  the  sav- 
age mind,  like  the  notion  of  a flat  earth, 
with  a firmament  above.  Is  it,  perhaps, 
an  idea  borrowed  from  some  more  civil- 
ised race,  with  wliom  the  Polynesians 
have  been  in  contact  ? The  cosmogony 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  theologians  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres  of 
heaven  may  have  reached  the  Polynesian 
branch  of  the  Malay  race.  When  we 
talk  of  being  ‘ in  the  seventh  heaven,’ 
we  are  keeping  up  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  world  doctrine  of  concentric 
planetary  spheres  surrounding  the  earth 
— a doctrine  which  is  the  outcome  of  a 
comparatively  advanced  astronomy.  It 
may  be  safely  guessed  that  no  South  Sea 
Islander  ever  had  science  enough  to 
strike  out  such  an  idea ; but  whereas  it 
has  been  known  for  thousands  of  years 
in  Eastern  Asia,  it  adds  to  the  .already 
strong  evidence  that  we  must  look  thith- 
er for  the  origin  of  the  Polynesians,  tlieir 
language,  and  their  civilisation. 

As  a question  of  ethnology,  it  is  hardly 
disputed  that  the  connection  of  the  Po- 
lynesian languages  with  the  Malay  dia- 
lects of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  proves  that  the  Malays  and 
Polynesians  are  in  part  at  least  of  the 
same  stock.  It  is  true  that  a Tahitian 
or  a New  Zealander  is  not  exat  tly  like  a 
Malay  of  Singapore,  but  they,  are  not 
very  different  either  in  complexion,  hair, 
or  features;  and  allowing  for  tht change 
of  appearance  and  effect  of  intermarriage 
with  the  darker  race  of  Melanes’a,  fhere 
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is  little  to  object  to  in  the  theory  of  a 
common  Malay-Polynesian  race,  which 
separated  long  ago  into  its  two  great 
branches.  Nor  is  it  imprudent,  when 
we  find  the  South  Sea  Islanders  possess- 
ed of  Asiatic  ideas  which  seem  beyond 
their  own  reach,  to  suppose  these  to 
have  been  carried  across  the  canoe-fre- 
quented Pacific,  perhaps  a long  while 
ago,  perhaps  quite  lately.  Care  has  to  be 
taken,  indeed,  in  such  arguments.  Mr. 
Gill,  who  believes  that  Polynesia  was 
peopled  from  Asia,  does  not  seem  to 
strengthen  his  opinion  by  his  reasoning 
on  the  fact  that  the  Hervey  Islanders  di- 
vide the  horizon  into  sixty-four  points 
or  ‘wind-holes,’  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  card  of  our  mariner’s  compass. 
■As  the  magnetic  compass  was  invented 
in  China,  Mr.  Gill  argues,  may  not  the  Po- 
lynesians have  brought  it  with  them,  and 
though  they  dropped  the  needle  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  iron,  have  kept 
the  points  of  the  compass  ? It  was  un- 
lucky that  he  did  not  notice  the  fact  of 
the  Chinese  compass  being  divided  not 
into  thirty-two  points  but  into  twenty- 
four.  It  seems  more  likely  that  some 
English  whaler  may  have  occupied  his 
leisure  moments  on  Mangaia  in  teaching 
the  natives  to  ‘ box  the  compass’  after 
the  manner  of  his  country. 

•More  importance  may  be  attached  to 
the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  legends 
of  so  many  island  groups  as  to  whence 
their  ancestors  came.  The  first  man,  the 


Mangaians  said,  came  from  .Avaiki,  which 
means  not  only  the  Under-world  but  the 
West.  We  have  seen  that  other  forms  of 
this  word  (of  which  the  original  form 
was  probably  Savaiki),  are  Savaii,  Ha- 
waiki,  Hawaii.  Two  of  these  are  well- 
known  names  of  Pacific  Islands,  and 
they  are  so-called  because  they  are  west- 
ern islands.  As,  moreover,  in  the  Po- 
lynesian idiom,  taken  plainly  from  the 
sun’s  course,  ‘ down  ’ means  ‘ west  ’ and 
‘ up  ’ means  ‘ east,’  any  islander  who 
wishes  to  say  that  his  ancestors  came 
from  Savaii  would  say  that  they  came 
’ up  ’ from  Savaii.  Entangled  somehow 
in  this  confusion  of  terms  lie  the  Poly- 
nesian myths  of  ancestors  who  came  up 
from  Avaiki.  To  their  notions  it  was  as 
reasonable  that  they  should  have  come 
up  out  of  Hades  as  that  they  should 
have  come  from  the  AVest.  Our  notions 
of  the  possibilities  of  nature  are,  how- 
ever, different ; and  where  there  is  alter- 
native of  meaning,  we  may  reasonably 
choose  for  ourselves.  Totally  declining 
to  believe  that  the  first  Mangaian  came 
up  out  of  [the  under-world,  we  may  ad- 
mit at  least  a possibility  of  real  histori- 
cal tradition  in  the  idea  that  the  voyages 
of  the  first  migrating  Polynesians  started 
from  the  sunset-land  of  Asia,  till,  by 
gradual  drifting,  colonies  of  bold  seamen 
had  colonised  island  after  island,  at  last 
reaching  Easter  Island,  with  nought  but 
bare  ocean  between  them  and  the  Amer- 
ican coast. — Quarterly  Ra.'iew. 
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Bv  the  waters  of  the  Vistula  we  sat 
down  and  talked  of  the  historic  wrongs 
of  Warsaw.  It  was  a beautiful  evening 
in  last  autumn,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  gilded  the  stately  lines  of  the  palace, 
once  that  of  King  Poniatowski,  which 
stands  from  fifty  to  a hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bridge.  On  the  other  side,  the  queer 
old  houses  of  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Warsaw  are  scattered  on  the  slope,  and 
the  background  is  filled  with  yet  higher 
objects,  the  lofty  roofs,  and  towers,  and 
spires  of  Polish  churches,  and  the  five 
golden  cupolas  of  the  Russian  cathedral. 
Rafts  of  pine  timber,  cargoes  of  ruddy 


apples  and  dark  green  melons,  float 
before  us.  The  stream  has  nearly  the 
width  of  the  Thames  at  Putney,  but  no- 
where the  beauty  of  our  metropolitan 
river;  it  comes  to  where  we  sit,  visible 
afar  in  its  course  through  bare  and  sandy 
plains,  and  as  we  mount  the  rising 
grounds  into  the  town,  we  can  trace  its 
flow,  burnished  by  the  dying  sunlight, 
passing  away  through  a country  equally 
destitute  of  charm  or  of  high  cultivation. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  slope  leading 
to  the  bridge,  we  are  in  the  principal 
street  of  Warsaw,  which,  indeed,  in  its 
entire  length,  is  composed  of  two  streets 
— the  Krakowski  Przedmiesci,  or  Fau- 
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bourg  de  Cracovie,  as  the  French-loving 
people  of  the  Polish  capital  call  it ; and 
the  Nowy  Swiat,  or  K.ue  de  Nouveau 
Monde,  as  the  more  fashionable  shop- 
keepers al  once  inform  any  stranger.  It 
is  likely  that  thousands  of  people  in  War- 
saw would  be  glad  to  see  the  defeat  of 
Sedan  and  the  annexation  of  Metz  and 
Strasburg  avenged  and  reversed.  There 
is  an  air  and  natural  gaiety  in  the  manner 
of  the  people  which  make  one  liable  to 
forget  that  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
German  Empire  lies  between  the  city  and 
France,  to  which,  of  all  foreign  lands, 
the  Polish  sympathies  are  given.  There 
are  some  nations  which  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  fancy  as  living  in  apparent  happi- 
ness and  gaiety  in  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  people.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  imagine  the  Battle  of  Dorking  a re- 
ality, and  conceive  the  occupation  of 
London  by  a foreign  soldiery ; hut  I 
cannot  picture  to  myself  laughing  crowds 
of  holiday-making  Londoners  visiting 
the  Tower  by  permission  of  alien  sentries, 
nor  merry  parties  on  the  hills  of  Hamp- 
stead, and  Sydenham,  and  Muswell, 
cracking  nuts  and  jokes  as  they  looked 
down  upon  London  the  prey  of  a foreign 
foe.  I can  better  frame  for  the  mind’s 
eye  the  debonair  populace  of  Paris  dis- 
porting in  the  Bois,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Germans,  than  Berliners  hap- 
py in  the  Thiergarten  while  the  Unter 
den  Linden  was  patrolled  by  F'rench. 
The  Italians  would  be  lighter-hearted 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
Poles  appear  to  exhibit  their  affinity  of 
race  by  all  that  one  secs  in  Warsaw. 

The  partition  of  Poland  is  the  funda- 
mental bond  of  union  drawing  together 
the  alliance  of  ‘ the  three  Imperial 
Courts,’  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Ber- 
lin memorandum,  ‘ believe  themselves 
called  upon  to  concert  among  themselves 
measures  for  averting  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  ’ in  Turkey ; who,  when  united, 
arc  absolute  masters  of  that  situation, 
and  can  be  subject  to  the  interference  of 
other  great  Powers  only  in  their  dissen- 
sions. The  three  Emperors  who,  if  they 
agree,  can,  without  reference  to  any  other 
Power,  impose  their  own  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question  upon  the  world,  are  first 
of  all  united  in  that  transaction  which 
gave  to  Prussia  her  Roman  Catholic  prov- 
inces upon  the  Baltic ; to  Russia  the 
central  district  of  which  Warsaw  is  the 


chief  city ; and  to  Austria,  Cracow  and 
Galicia.  No  more  effectual  mode  of  in- 
suring the  extinction  of  Poland,  as  a 
separate  State,  could  have  been  devised ; 
and,  in  fact,  Poland  has  ceased  to  exist. 
There  is  not  even  a quiver  in  the  divided 
limbs.  Poles  must  be  Prussian,  Russian, 
or  Austrian,  if  they  wish  for  a successful 
career.  He  who  climbs  to  the  prizes  must 
wear  the  colors  of  the  sovereignty,  and 
so  it  usually  happens  that  acquiescence 
and  contentment  follow  conquest.  This 
was  manifest  even  in  the  short-lived 
annexations  of  the  First  Napoleon.  It 
has  been  said  of  Garih.aldi  that  he,  an 
It.alian  of  Italians,  was  in  f.act  bom  a 
Frenchman ; that  in  Nice,  under  the 
First  Empire,  it  was  the  wish  of  prudent 
parents  that  their  children  should  talk 
French  and  that  the  tongue  of  Molidre, 
rather  than  that  of  Dante,  was  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  patriot  hero  of  Italy 
first  learnt  to  speak. 

Poland  is  dismembered,  but  in  religion 
she  is  united.  Austria  has  always  had  a 
hold  on  Polish  sympathy,  which  neither 
Russia  nor  Prussia  can  attain,  in  the  fact 
that  both  turn  to  Rome  as  the  fountain 
of  their  religious  faith.  Perhaps  it  is 
owing  to  this  communion  in  religion  that 
the  rule  of  Austria  in  her  Polish  domin- 
ions has  been  milder  than  that  of  the 
Northern  Powers.  The  Austrian  Poles 
■ have  neither  Falck  laws  nor  a schismatic 
Church  connected  with  the  Government 
to  which  they  are  subject ; and  in  a 
conglomerate  empire  in  which  there  is 
unavoidably  some  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  Government  is  not  impelled  by  that 
irritating  desire  to  impose  the  official 
language  which  marks  the  rule  of  Russia 
and  of  Prussia.  The  Tsar  is  doubtless 
aware  of  the  leaning  of  some  among  his 
Polish  subjects  to  his  Austrian  brother, 
who  is  to  a certain  extent  protected  in 
his  ambition  on  the  Danube  by  the  prob- 
ability that  he  could  raise  revolt  in 
Warsaw  by  promising  to  Poland  auton- 
omy like  that  of  Hungary.  Indeed, 
the  more  we  examine  the  condition  of 
Poland  the  more  convinced  shall  we 
become  that  it  is  the  centre  upon  which 
reposes  the  concord  of  the  three  Imperial 
Courts. 

There  has  been  no  disposition,  at  least 
not  until  the  last  few  years,  to  conceal 
the  character  of  the  claim  by  right  of 
which  Russia  rules  in  Warsaw.  The  in- 
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science  of  conquest  could  not  look  more 
grim  than  in  the  ugly  stunted  obelisk, 
supported  on  lions,  which  was  erected  in 
1841  upon  the  Saski  Place  in  memory  of 
the  ‘loyal’  Poles  who  fell  victims  to 
‘ their  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.’  We 
have  lived  in  Paris  and  in  Rome  in 
a state  of  siege ; but  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  Army 
of  Versailles  at  Neuilly,  when  Gari- 
baldi was  in  arms  at  Mentana,  and 
the  Chassepot  had  ^Jait  merveille  ’ upon 
the  bodies  of  men  which  were  yet 
unburied,  it  was  more  easy  to  enter  or 
quit  those  cities  than  it  is  to  find  accept- 
ance as  a visitor  in  Warsaw.  The  pen- 
alties are  dire  for  those  who  receive  a 
stranger  without  at  once  giving  notice  to 
the  police  of  his  country  and  his  quality. 
No  hotel  exists  without  a passport  bureau, 
and  travellers  are  not  ‘ ushered,’  as  report- 
ers say,  into  their  apartments,  but  are 
rather  ‘ interned,’  to  await,  on  Polish 
food,  the  pleasure  of  the  Russian  police, 
as  to  their  liberty  within  the  city,  and 
the  time  of  their  departure.  If  their 
passports  do  not  bear  the  vis^  of  the 
Russian  legation  in  their  country,  they 
will  pass  a good  de.il  of  time  in  a shuttle- 
cock existence  between  the  police-office 
and  their  hotel,  in  the  execution  of  for- 
malities, which  of  course  no  well-in- 
formed conspirator  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  encounter.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants, 
temporary'  and  resident,  of  Warsaw  live 
in  a fortress  under  special  licence  from 
the  police  and  the  governor-general.  One 
notices  in  the  streets  that  not  only  for 
convenience,  but  ‘ by  order,’  every  shop- 
keeper must  inscribe  in  Russian  whatever 
announcement  he  chooses  to  set  up  in 
the  native  tongue.  If  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  his  shop-window  he  writes  in  the 
letters  which  are  common  to  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  ‘ Konicz,  Tailleur, 
Chapeaux  de  Paris  ; La  Demi^re  Mode ; 
Style  Eldgante,’  he  must  on  the  left  side 
or  elsewhere  communicate  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern  the  same  information  in  the 
semi-barbarous  characters  of  the  Russian 
language.  One  is  everywhere  reminded 
that  Warsaw  is  Russian,  not  Polish,  that 
Russian  soldiers  form  the  garrison,  that 
Russian  is  the  official  language,  that  the 
Russo-Greek  Church  imparts  the  official 
religion.  There  would  be  little  perhaps 
to  recall  the  fact  that  here  is  a suppressed 
nationality  were  not  the  difference  of 


creed  ever  present  to  remind  the  stranger 
of  the  history  of  this  part  of  Europe. 
Standing  beside  the  open  door  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Warsaw,  I 
noticed  that  all  who  were  neither  Jews 
nor  Russian  soldiers  uncovered  as  they 
passed,  while  not  a few  prostrated  them- 
selves upon  the  damp  and  dirty  pave- 
ment, making  humblest  obeisance  to  the 
distant  altar.  A droschky  driver,  whose 
restive  horse  and  nervous  ‘ fare’  demand- 
ed all  his  attention,  would  not  pass  but 
with  bare  head ; the  country  carter 
doffed  his  cap,  the  porter  dropped  his 
load,  even  the  schoolboy  paused  to  m,ake 
the  customary  mark  of  homage ; some 
kissed  the  sacred  threshold  of  the  door ; 
all  who  had  leisure  seemed  to  enter. 
Quite  a common  sight  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  of  Poland  is  a prostra- 
tion like  that  of  Moslems,  with  the  knees 
and  forehead  resting  on  the  pavement. 
The  Papal  religion  and  national  sympa- 
thies have  always  been  closely  related  in 
Poland,  and  it  is  probably  true  th.at  many 
a religious  fanatic  has  also  been  what  is 
called  a rebel.  Looking  to  the  intensity 
and  superstitious  character  of  the  devo- 
tion in  these  Polish  churches,  one  is 
almost  surprised  that  there  are  not  mira- 
cles h la  mode  in  Warsaw.  Perhaps  the 
Tsar  and  Prince  Gortschakqff  do  not 
approve  of  Roman  Catholic  miracles, 
though  they  would  hardly  put  the  stamp 
of  their  authority  to  the  French  couplet — 

De,  par  le  Roy,  defense  k Dieu, 

Dc  iaire  miracle  dans  ce  lieu. 

Warsaw  is  one  of  the  cities  that  ‘ have 
been,’  like  Poland  herself.  In  a retro- 
spect of  Polish  history  it  is,  especially  at 
this  time,  an  interesting  recollection  that 
for  most  of  the  regulations  defining  our 
present  position  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Poles  as  much  as 
to  any  other  people.  It  will  probably 
surprise  not  a few  Englishmen  to  learn 
that  the  peculiar  privileges,  ‘capitulations’ 
as  they  are  termed,  by  which  our  direct 
intercourse  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
regulated,  and  under  which  subjects  of 
this  monarchy  carry  on  business  in  Tur- 
key, were  originally  conceded  to  the 
Poles.  These  concessions  were  not  made 
to  us  on  any  demand  from  our  Foreign 
Office.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  1675,  ‘an  extension  to  British 
subjects  of  privileges  granted  to  French, 
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Poles,  Venetians,’  was  accorded  by  Sultan 
Meliemed. 

On  the  stage  of  thirty  years  ago  there 
were  frequent  representations  of  Polish 
life.  But  the  Pole  of  my  childish  imagi- 
nation is  not  the  Pole  of  real  life.  I 
thought  him  an  inhabitant  of  craggy  hills 
and  lovely  dales,  living  in  sight  of  high 
mountains  and  deep  forests,  a country 
like  that  in  which  the  Bosnians  and  the 
Montenegrins  dwell ; like  that  in  which, 
from  the  almost  invariable  success  of 
insurrection  in  mountainous  regions,  it 
is  perhaps  natural  for  untaught  intelli- 
gences to  place  the  ideal  insurgent.  He 
is  in  fact  the  laborious  cultivator  of  a 
sandy  plain,  which  would  be  a desert  if 
it  were  in  a rainless  country ; he  is 
pinched  and  poor,  as  a tiller  of  sand 
is  likely  to  be  ; and,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
is  very  ignorant  and  terribly  bigoted.  If 
an  Englishman  di.scusses  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  Poland  with  a Rus- 
sian, the  latter  is  sure  to  introduce  the 
state  of  Ireland  by  way  of  comparison, 
and  will  undoubtedly  believe  and  main- 
tain that  the  manifestation  of  political 
opinion  is  no  more  free  in  Ireland  than 
in  Poland.  Apropos  of  this  well-worn 
comparison,  the  sight  of  the  statue  of 
John  Sobieski,  in  the  I..azienski  Gardens 
at  Warsaw,  reminded  us  of  what  we  had 
seen  a few  weeks  before  in  Dublin. 
Some  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
inhaimonious  proceedings  connected 
with  the  O'Connell  Centenary,  we  no- 
ticed, in  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  a remnant  of  the  Home  Rule 
procession  in  the  shape  oi  a green  hand- 
kerchief, which  still  encircled  the  neck 
of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien. 
Fancy  what  would  happen  to  the  daring 
enthusiast  who  should  venture  to  tie  the 
colors  of  revolutionary  Poland  around 
the  collar  of  John  Sobieski,  or  to  the 
officer  who,  seeing  this  manifestation 
accomplished,  should  hesitate  for  one 
unnecessary  moment  to  remove  the 
irritating  symbol ! What  a rattle  of 
swords ; what  a jingling  of  spurs  there 
would  be  among  the  long-coated  Russian 
officers,  who  are  omnipresent  in  Warsaw, 
smoking  always  and  in  every  street ! 
What  a flutter  of  paper  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Russian  government  in  the  city 
palace  of  Poniatowski — the  dull  quad- 
rangle of  stone  which  we  looked  at  from 
the  Praga  side  of  the  Vistula,  where  the 


Russian  Viceroy  lives ! The  hapless 
man  would  soon  meet  the  forms  of  Rus- 
sian justice  administered  in  a language 
incomprehensible  by  him,  and  punish- 
ment, which  he  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand, proportioned  to  Russian  estimate 
of  his  offence.  I can  see  him,  as  I have 
seen  hundreds  of  Russian  prisoners, 
marched  off  to  Siberia,  his  wife  and 
children  being  permitted,  if  they  please, 
to  accompany  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  to  that  inhospitable  region,  the 
rigors  of  which  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  only  seen  the 
northern  plains  of  Asia  during  the  tran- 
sient brightness  of  the  brief  summer. 

I will  now  take  my  readers  to  the 
capital.  St.  Petersburg  has  often  been 
described,  but  generally  in  language  of 
exaggerated  admiration.  It  certainly 
possesses  that  feature  without  which 
there  can  be  no  grandeur  in  town  or  city 
— open  space,  which  we  are  slowly  and 
successfully  giving  at  such  enormous 
cost  to  London.  I should  say  that  the 
clear  and  flowing  waters  of  the  Neva, 
sweeping  in  ample  width  through  the 
city,  form  the  chief  advantage  and  orna- 
ment of  the  Russian  capital.  But  for 
that  over-praised  pile  of  stucco,  the 
Winter  Palace,  I have  no  admiration ; 
and  as  for  the  treasures  of  the  Hermitage 
Museum,  they  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  more  southern  cities.  The 
streets  are  wide,  the  pavement  in  the 
roads  is  execrable,  the  shops  are  gay  only 
in  the  Newski  Prospekt,  and  there  is  no 
more  antiquity  than  in  Boston  or  New 
York.  The  glories  of  that  florid  wilder- 
ness of  plaster,  the  Winter  Palace,  are 
supposed  to  culminate  in  the  semi-barba- 
ric resplendence  of  the  golden  boudoir 
of  the  Empress— -a  small  apartment  of 
which  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  and  even 
the  doors  are  gilded.  No  wonder  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  took  refuge  and  comfort 
in  his  plain  rooms  in  the  basement ! 
There  is  one  among  the  great  buildings 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  latest  in  point  of 
date,  which,  if  we  overlook  some  of  its 
internal  decorations,  appears  worthy  of 
all  praise.  I refer  to  the  recently-finish- 
ed church  of  St.  Isaac,  which,  I venture 
to  say,  is  the  noblest  building  of  modem 
times,  and  one  of  which  not  half  enough 
has  been  said  in  Europe  by  way  of 
eulogy. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
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for  the  misplaced  adulation  of  Russian 
palaces.  The  ‘ special  correspondents  ’ 
who  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  on  great 
occasions  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  Court,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Court 
is  seen  to  much  advantage  by  the  soft 
glare  of  thousands  of  wax  candles,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  Winter  Palace  ‘ lights 
up  well,'  better  even  than  the  White  Hall 
of  the  old  Schloss  in  Berlin,  and  with 
far  finer  effect  than  the  comparatively 
mean  apartments  of  English  Royalty. 
It  must  be  owing  to  the  effect  of  wax 
lights  on  the  brain  that,  in  accounts  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  stuccoed  gew-gaws  of 
the  Winter  Palace  and  the  veneered  lapis- 
lazuli  and  malachite  of  the  Hermitage 
have  obscured  the  solid  magnificence  of 
St.  Isaac’s — a building  most  worthy  of 
the  golden  crown  which,  with  vast  cir- 
cumference, domes  the  centre  of  this 
splendid  edifice.  The  style  is  Byzantine 
— that  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman- 
esque architecture  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  suited  to  the  northern  climate ; and 
though  smaller,  St.  Isaac's  is  even  more 
massive  in  construction  than  St.  Paul’s 
in  London  or  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  St. 
Peter’s  has  some  monoliths  pillaged  from 
temples  of  the  ancient  city,  the  old 
Romans  having  in  their  turn  robbed 
others  of  these  monumental  evidences  of 
much  labor,  but  none  finer  than  those 
which  support  the  four  pediments  in  the 
fwrticoes  of  St.  Isaac’s,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  elevation  of  either  of 
those  world-famous  churches  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  bronze  statuary  with 
which  the  tympanum  of  each  one  of  these 
pediments  is  adorned,  or  than  the  com- 
positions which,  placed  upon  the  wings 
of  these  pediments,  vary  with  excellent 
effect  the  outlines  of  the  church.  In 
solidity,  the  masonry  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  ancient  work,  and  the  splendid  inte- 
rior is  only  disappointing  because  its 
permanent  decorations  are  somewhat  too 
substantial  and  its  religious  ornaments 
out  of  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  a 
building  in  which  the  sight  of  people 
smacking  their  lips  upon  the  trumpery 
picture  of  some  person  sanctified  perhaps 
after  a narrow-minded  life,  spent  for  the 
most  part  in  dirt  and  asceticism,  is  espe- 
cially ridiculous,  if  not  irritating. 

When  morning  dawns  upon  the  mail 
train,  as  it  approaches  the  more  ancient 
Niw  Smaos.— VouXXIV.,  No.  4 


capital  of  Russia,  there  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Moscow  much  the  same 
prospect  as  that  which  meets  the  eye  in 
coming  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  west, 
the  same  sand  from  which  laborious 
peasants  scratch  a scanty  crop,  the  same- 
forests  of  fir  and  birch  in  which  princes 
and  nobles  delight  to  hunt  the  grizzly’bear. 
All  is  flat  and  uninteresting;  one  shivers 
in  the  cold  of  May  or  September,  and 
begins  to  comprehend  what  a reservoir 
of  warmth  is  the  tossing  sea,  how  bitterly 
cold  in  winter  are  these  sandy  plains, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  rain,  are  here  and 
there  coaxed  by  cultivation  to  some  fer- 
tility in  the  north,  but  in  the  south  are 
seen  and  known  as  barren  steppes,  yield- 
ing nothing  but  a useless  sense  of  bigness 
to  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  Moscow,  is  a very  important  element 
in  a thorough  understanding  of  this  side 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  Except  per- 
haps in  Brittany  and  in  the  Basque  prov- 
inces of  Spain,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
Europe.  In  the  Russo-Greek  church  solid 
images  are  not  permitted,  and  the  sym- 
bols of  faith  are  generally  worthless  pic- 
tures, made  to  represent  images  as  much 
as  is  permissible,  by  having  stuffs  wrought 
in  thin  gold  or  silver  stuck  upon  the 
painting.  The  celebrated  gate  in  the 
wall  of  the  Kremlin  is  famous  because  a 
picture  of  this  sort,  ‘ the  Redeemer  of 
Smolensk,’  as  it  is  called,  is  suspended 
above  the  high  archway  of  brick.  With  an 
opera-glass,  one  can  discern  a representa- 
tion of  the  typical  face  of  Christ  decked 
in  golden  garb  and  nimbus.  Even  in 
there  degenerate  days  it  is  scarcely  per- 
mitted that  anyone  shall  pass  under  this 
archway  except  uncovered.  Jews  and 
Mahomedans  generally  find  some  less 
sacred  gate  when  they  wish  to  enter  the 
Kremlin — the  .Acropolis  of  Moscow ; the 
Tsar  himself  never  passes  by  any  other 
way,  and  never  with  his  hat  upon  his 
head.  But  it  is  upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  Voskreneski  Gate,  in  the  Kitai- 
Gorod,  or  ‘ Chinese  town  ’ of  Moscow, 
that  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of 
religious  feeling  may  be  witnessed.  Be- 
fore the  stout  wall  of  brickwork  which 
separates  the  outgoing  from  the  incoming 
way,  is  the  Iberian  Chapel  (Iverskaya 
Cfiasbi’nia)  architecturally  nothing  but  a 
large-sized  hut  of  stone  on  a platform 
27 
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raised  by  two  steps  above  the  roadway. 
From  morning  till  night  this  platform  is 
thronged,  and  the  chapel  overflows  with 
a crowd  chiefly  composed  of  men,  press- 
ing, all  bareheaded,  and  all  with  money 
in  their  hands,  towards  the  narrow  door- 
way of  the  little  sanctuary.  We  were 
some  time  getting  into  the  chapel,  which 
will  hold  about  ten  people  abreast,  and 
is  lighted  by  the  flickering  glare  of  a 
score  of  candle.s.  There  is  a step  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  wall  opposite  the 
door  is  resplendent  with  shining  metal, 
except  where  the  object  of  this  extrav- 
agant devotion  looks  grimy  through  its 
framework  of  gold.  On  the  left  side 
of  ‘the  Iberian  Mother  of  God,’ which 
is  the  name  given  tg  this  commonpl.ace 
daub,  supposed  to  possess  miraculous 
powers,  stands  a long-haired  priest — now 
and  then  relieved  by  another  long-haired 
priest— who  hour  by  hour,  in  the  name 
of  the  tinselled  and  jewelled  picture, 
and  with  blessings,  consecrates  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  the  faithful. 
Only  the  face  of  the  Madonna  is  visi- 
ble, and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
her  features  beneath  tlie  dust  of  years. 
But  not  a minute  pa.sses  in  which  the 
rattle  of  money  falling  to  the  uses  of  the 
Russian  Church  is  notjieard,  or  in  which 
lips  are  not  pressed  upon  the  frame- 
work or  upon  the  rudely  wrought  robes 
of  beaten  gold  which  conceal  the  picture 
to  the  neck.  Surely  no  lower  depth  of 
superstitious  degradation  was  ever  reach- 
ed in  connection  with  Christian  worship  ! 
One  cannot  be  surprised  that,  to  a Turk, 
a Russian  seems  to  be  an  idolatrous 
worshipper  of  picture?.  The  refining 
explanation  which  the  most  enlightened 
fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  ofler  con- 
cerning this  exhibition,  is  precisely  of  the 
sort,  and  dilTersonly  in  degree,  from  that 
which  might  be  offered  for  the  idol  wor- 
shippers of  more  southern  and  eastern 
lands.  The  picture  has  no  historic  rep- 
utation. It  was  brought  from  Mount 
•Athos,  that  pleasant  wooded  hill  peopled 
with  monkish  drones.  A sum  of  about 
12,000/.  a year  is  collected,  and  from  this 
the  salary  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow 
is  paid.  Time  was  when  in  the  cere- 
monies which  precede  E.aster,  the  Tsar 
used  to  lead  the  lonkey  upon  which  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  rode,  carrying  a 
sacred  chalice  and  a copy  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Now-a-days  that  ceremony  is 


neglected,  but  we  arc  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Tsar  never  enters  Moscow 
without  assisting  the  revenues  of  this 
high  ecclesiastical  officer  by  praying  at 
this  .shrine  of  ‘the  Iberian  Mother  of 
God.’  In  reading  Dean  Stanley’s  Lic- 
iures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  I wonder  at 
the  patience  with  which  he  tolerates  de- 
grading and  grossly  superstitious  obsen’- 
ances ; I cannot  pretend  to  equal  modera- 
tion in  sight  of  these  things.  It  may  be 
that  the  Dean  has  taken  to  heart,  as  I 
cannot  do,  the  archiepiscopal  inscription 
near  the  famous  monastery  of  Troitsa : 
‘ Let  not  him  who  comes  in  here  carry 
out  the  dirt  that  he  finds  within.’ 

The  Russian  watches  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  war  in  the  East  in  the  spirit 
of  a Ousader.  The  Servians  are  in  his 
eyes  fighting  for  the  Cross  against  the 
Crescent.  In  Moscow  there  are  some,  in 
Kazan  not  fewer  than  20,000,  Mahome- 
dans  to  remind  the  Christian  Russians 
of  the  battles  of  bygone  ages  when  their 
forefathers  suffered  cruel  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  their  towns 
were  laid  in  ashes  and  ruin  by  barbarous 
hordes  of  Mahomedan  Tartars.  Between 
these  towns,  among  the  permanent  build- 
ings of  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  is,  I 
think,  the  most  northerly  mosque  in  Rus- 
sia. Nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Crimea, 
have  I seen  the  Crescent  lifted  high  over 
the  characteristic  cupola ; and  possibly 
the  fact  that  in  the  southern  towns, 
Kazan,  Sar.atof,  'Pzaritsin,  and  others,  all 
of  which  contam  a large  Mahomedan 
popuKation,  mosques  resemble  houses  in 
outward  shape,  is  due  to  some  law  similar 
to  that  which  denied  to  Dissenters  in  this 
country  the  right  of  building  belfries  and 
steeples  above  their  places  of  meeting  for 
public  worship. 

In  the  great  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
an  English  free-trader  sees  with  dism.ay 
the  absence  of  the  manufactures  of  his 
country.  Russia  has  injured  us  far  more 
by  her  tariffs  than  by  her  fleets  and 
.armies,  and  every  mile  of  the  E.nst  which 
passes  into  her  hands  involves  so  much 
loss  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  During 
the  last  fair  at  Nijni  we  examined  the 
goods  on  many  of  the  hardware  stalls. 
Knives,  padlocks,  door-locks,  tools,  and 
household  cutlery,  all  were  of  miserably 
inferior  manufacture,  and,  without  ex- 
ception, bore  the  mark  of  Moscow,  War- 
saw, or  some  other  Russian  town.  Thou- 
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sands  of  these  articles  were  then  passing 
every  day  from  Russia  into  Asia.  What 
a trade  liinningham  might  do  at  Nijni  if 
it  were  not  for  the  prohibitory  rates  of 
the  Russian  tariff ; and  how  soon  would 
Russians  of  Eurojie  and  Asia  learn  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  a 
Sheffield  blade  and  the  knives  of  coarse 
iron  im))osed  upon  them  at  a price  for 
which  they  could  obtain  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  from  a mistaken 
belief  that  this  forced  supply  of  inferior 
goods  to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  is  advantageous  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Empire. 

Those  numberless  Englishmen  who 
possess  a pecuniary  interest  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Russian  Empire  have  indeed 
some  cause  to  fear  lest  the  backward  in- 
telligence of  the  people  should  seriously 
dimmislt  the  power  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  claims  of  creditors. 
The  Russian  press  is  a sham,  inasmuch 
as  its  existence  leads  the  outside  world 
to  suppose  that  there  exists  within  the 
Empire  a widely  based  expression  of 
public  opinion.  I am  not  now  alluding 
to  the  censorship,  which  forbids  the 
utterance  of  progressive  sentiments,  or 
the  full  expression  of  hope  for  a consti- 
tutional regime,  but  to  the  initial  fact,  in 
the  just  comprehension  of  this  important 
matter,  that  the  productions  of  the  press 
are  not  open  to  more  than  one  in  a hun- 
dred of  the  Tsar's  subjects  because  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  letters. 
Every  reader  of  a newspaper  in  Russia, of 
the  most  loyal  and  even  servile  of  the 
issues  from  the  press,  is  a marked  man,  be- 
cause as  a rule  journals  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  subscription  through  the  Post- 
office.  In  tSyo,  including  printing  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  there  was  only  one  print- 
ing-press in  Russia  for  every  16,000  of  the 
population.  This  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  affects  their  agricultural  and 
foreign  trade.  Odessa  is  perplexed  be- 
cause the  com  trade  from  that  port  is 
dwindling  ; and  we  are  told  upon  official 
authority  that  ‘ a peculiarity  of  the  bills 
in  circulation  in  South  Russia  is,  that  to 
per  cent,  of  them  are  given  or  endorsed 
by  persons  who  cannot  sign  their  own 
names,  but  get  it  done  by  proxy  at  a 
notary's ; and  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
more  are  emitted  and  endorsed  by  parties 
who  can  only  just  sign  their  names  and 
are  not  able  to  write  anything  in  addi- 


tion.’ The  Odessa  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Manufactures  have  reported  to  the 
Council  for  Trade  and  Manufactures  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  commerce  of  their 
town,  by  far  the  most  important  in  South 
Russia,  ‘ is  not  only  undergoing  a tempo- 
rary crisis,  but  is  actually  entering  on  a 
period  of  absolute  decline.’  The  ‘ tem- 
porary crisis  ’ is  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
two  last  harvests,  and  Vice-Consul  Web- 
ster reports  from  Kherson  that  ‘ nearly 
everybody  in  South  Russia  will  be  bank- 
rupt ’ if  the  harvest  of  this  year  is  not 
sufficient.  ‘ The  commercial  banks,'  he 
writes,  ‘ whose  principal  occupation  now' 
is  renewing  or  prolonging  old  bills,  have 
been  assisted  by  the  State  Bank,  and  will 
be  able  to  make  way  till  the  probable  re- 
sult of  the  harvest  of  1876  is  known. 
Should  the  harvest  fail,  a financial  crash 
is  inevitable.’  The  Odessa  Committee 
find  that  Nicolaieff  and  .Sebastopol,  hav- 
ing become  places  of  export,  are  drawing 
away  their  trade,  and  that  much  of  the 
produce  in  the  fertile  district  of  Kief 
which  was  formerly  brought  for  shipment 
to  Odessa,  is  now  conveyed  by  railway  to 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  freight  from, 
Konigsberg  to  England  being  less  than 
half  that  to  Odessa,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  seven. 

‘ But  it  is  not  in  the  opening  of  these 
new  outlets  for  Russian  grain  that  the 
Committee  see  the  danger  to  Ode.ssa.' 
‘The  competition  of  Nicolaieff,  Sebasto- 
pol, or  even  Konigsberg,  could  not  pre- 
vent Odessa  continuing  to  be  the  natural 
outlet  for  a tract  of  country  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a large  remunerative  trade.’ 
The  danger  is  one  which  threatens  not 
Odessa  only  but  all  Russia,  and  it  comes 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  United  States  of  .America.  Of  the 
9,000,000  to  14,000,000  quarters  of  for- 
eign wheat  required  by  England,  the 
proportions  supplied  by  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  been  as  follows  dur- 
ing seven  years  from  1867  : 


Russia. 

United  Slates. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1 867 

• • 44 

14 

1868  . . 

.•  32 

18 

1869 

• • 32 

18 

1870 

..  38 

21 

1871 

. . 40 

23 

1872 

..  51 

24 

1873  .. 

. . 21 

44 

The  Committee  say  they  have  no  posi- 
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tive  information  for  1874,  but  they  have 
reason  to  believe  the  result  is  less  fa- 
vorable to  Russia  than  that  o(  1873. 
The  figures  given  above  show  that  in 
seven  years,  Russia  and  the  United  States 
have  in  this  very  important  matter  chang- 
ed positions.  In  1867  Russia  supplied 
44  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  14 
per  cent,  of  England's  demand  for 
foreign  wheat ; in  1873  the  United  States 
supplied  44  per  cent.,  and  Russia  only 
21  per  cent.  The  Odessa  Committee 
have  no  illusions ; they  indulge  no  hope 
that  even  a most  prosperous  harvest  in 
Russia  will  turn  the  scale,  but  rather  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  will  take  a 
still  higher  position  among  the  grain- 
producers  of  the  world.  Congress  has 
granted  $2,000,000  for  deepening  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
completion  of  these  works  ‘ the  cost  of 
the  transport  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
England  will  be  diminished  by  more  than 
50  per  cent.’  The  ' Odessa  Committee 
see  in  a near  future  the  United  States 
‘so  absolutely  the  controller  of  the  prices 
of  the  London  market  that  we  shall  be 
utterly  unable  to  comirete  with  her.’ 
And  in  this  race  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they,  in  common  with  all  Russian  enter- 
prise, are  heavily  weighted  by  the  official 
system  of  the  empire.  The  Artel  (.Asso- 
ciation of  Workmen)  has  a monopoly  of 
Custom-house  work,  and  the  Committee 
find  that  tl^  cost  of  the  necessary  Cus- 
tom-house formalities  is  on  the  average 
seven  times,  and  for  some  classes  of 
goods  eleven  times,  more  than  before 
this  association  was  formed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  sum  paid  to  the 
Artel  of  Odessa  amounts  to  400,000 
roubles,  ‘ and  this  for  no  service  render- 
ed, as  the  Artel  in  no  way  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  before  the  institution 
of  the  Artel.'  The  Committee  further 
complain  that  the  inspection  of  goods 
commences  at  eleven  and  closes  at  two, 
which  they  think  a somewhat  absurd  in- 
dulgence of  Russian  bureaucracy.  That 
powerful  caste,  for  the  official  class  has 
a tendency  to  become  such,  is  of  course 
directly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
troublesome  system  by  which  ‘ the  decla- 
rations required  for  the  formalities  of 
clearing  goods  pass  through  twenty- nine 
.different  hands.’ 

But  impartial  critics  must  admit  that, 


while  stating  nothing  untrue,  the  Odessa 
merchants  have  not  been  careful  to  re- 
lieve their  picture,  and  that  they  employ 
the  very  dark  coloring  of  their  fore- 
ground to  show  up  the  remedial  meas- 
ures which,  with  the  natural  dependence 
of  people  living  under  a despotic  and  pro- 
tective system,  they  hope  for  from  the 
Tsar.  Such  tactics  are  natural.  When 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  .Algeria,  a disastrous  earthquake 
occurred,  by  which  hundreds  of  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  many  people  were 
impoverished.  I shall  never  forget  the 
scene,  nor  the  spectacle  of  the  emigrants 
crowding  around  his  Excellency,  and 
declaring  that  if  the  Emperor  did  not 
rebuild  their  houses  they  would  return 
to  France.  In  like  manner  the  en/am 
d'Etat  of  Russia  want  the  Tsar  to  make 
Odessa  a manufacturing  centre,  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  it  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Euxine,  that  fuel  is  scarce, 
and  that  water  must  be  paid  for.  Very 
characteristic  of  the  evils  of  Russian 
government  is  their  proposal  to  exempt 
manufacturers  from  all  taxation,  and 
their  belief  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Viceroy  instead  of  a Governor-General 
‘ would  be  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  measures 
they  have  suggested.’  They  want  the 
State  to  help  them  to  wash  wool,  and 
to  make  depots  for  colonial  goods,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  only  wool-washing  estadrlishment 
in  Odessa  lately  hanged  himself,  a sui- 
cide which  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
principal  importer  of  colonial  goods. 
Their  proposal  to  exempt  manufacturers 
‘ for  a term  of  years  from  Crown,  provin- 
ci.al,  and  municipal  taxes,’  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vicious  system  which 
prevails  in  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
Government  of  the  Tsar  rewards  distin- 
guished citizens  and  successful  traders 
who  are  loyal  and  respected,  by  making 
them  free  from  taxation.  There  are 
probably  four  or  five  thousand  of  these 
privileged  citizens  in  Moscow,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  ordained  that,  paying 
nothing,  they  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
general  expenditure.  Quite  the  contra- 
ry. They  and  the  landed  proprietors 
are  the  chiefs  of  local  government. 
Owners  of  a hundred  arpents  of  land, 
which  is  the  qualification  for  one  who 
enjoys  the  governing  privileges  of  a 
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‘ proprietor,’  elect  in  great  part  the  Pro- 
vincial As.semblies,  which  nominate  the 
provincial  judges ; and  perhaps  it  would 
be  impossible  to  devise  a svstem  more 
strongly  marked  with  injustice  than  one 
in  which  all  those  most  able  to  pay  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  have  a pow- 
erful voice  in  the  election  of  judges  who 
cannot  afford  to  disregard,  and  who  do 
not  pretend  to  ignore,  the  claims  of  im- 
portant constituents,  because  their  ten- 
ure of  judicial  office  is  only  for  three 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
must,  if  they  desire  to  continue  their 
functions,  again  submit  their  candida- 
ture to  the  Provincial  Assemblies.  It 
should,  how'ever,  be  said  that  these  pro- 
vincial judges  cannot  sentence  a prison- 
er to  more  than  one  year’s  confinement, 
and  cannot  deal  with  civil  cases  in  which 
the  amount  claimed  is  over  five  hundred 
roubles. 

But  perhaps  England  has  most  direct 
interest  in  the  statements  which  have  ref- 
erence to  the  export  of  wheat.  From  a 
thoughtless  glance  at  the  figures  held  up 
by  the  Odessa  merchants,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  our  absolute  supply  from 
Russia  had  in  seven  years  fallen  off  by 
more  than  one  half.  But  this  is  not  so. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  increase  from  Se- 
bastopol and  Kdnigsberg,  the  export  of 
cereals  from  Odessa  in  1867  amounted 
to  2,674.978  qrs.,  and  to  2,648,000  qrs.  in 
1873,  w'hile  the  value  of  the  exports  in 
the  latter  year  was  greater  by  15,200,169 
roubles  than  in  1867.  In  1874  there 
was  an  increase  in  quantity  as  well  as 
value,  and  while  we  learn  from  these 
facts  that  the  Russian  supply  is  not  de- 
clining, we  cannot  escape  the  conviction, 
forced  upon  us  by  the  table  of  figures 
given  above,  that  Russian  agriculture  is 
stationary  in  comparison  with  the  bound- 
less and  successful  activity  of  the  United 
States. 

It  must  be  adimtted  that  the  great  mea- 
sure of  i86t,-  the  main  glory  of  the  pres- 
ent reign,  has  not  effected  all  that  im- 
provement of  the  Russian  peasant  and 
his  tillage,  which  the  most  sanguine 
looked  for,  and  the  belligerent  power  of 
Russia  is  reduced  because  of  the  unim- 
proving condition  of  agriculture.  Prima- 
rily this  is  due  to  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  peasantry,  and  secondarily  to  the 
land  system  and  the  onerous  taxation  of 
Russia.  It  was  very  absurd  to  expect 


that  twenty-two  millions  of  people 
would,  at  a stroke  of  the  Tsar’s  pen, 
advance  by  a leap  from  the  display  of 
the  characteristics  of  slavery  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  virtues  of  people  who  have 
for  ages  sustained  the  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities of  personal  freedom.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Russian  peasantry  will 
never  be  as  the  rural  population  of  Ger- 
many, of  Switzerland,  or  even  of  less 
educated  France,  until  they  too  are  in- 
structed, and  until  they,  like  those,  are 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  a substan- 
tial and  duly  responsible  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  In  many 
villages  of  Russia,  the  peasant  declares 
that  the  Tsar's  benign  policy  has  done 
him  no  good,  inasmuch  as  it  has  result- 
ed in  giving  him  a harder  master  in  the 
commune  than  he  had  in  the  proprietor. 
The  advances  which  the  Government  has 
made  to  the  peasantry  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  their  lands,  as  well  as  the 
revenue  resulting  from  taxation,  are  se- 
cured by  making  each  commune  equally 
with  each  individual  responsible  for  pay- 
ment. In  1872  the  State  had  advanced 
not  less  than  80,000,000/.  in  respect  of 
66,000,000  acres. 

Perhaps  we  may  usefully  diverge  for 
a moment  into  a brief,  and  therefore 
necessarily  imperfect,  reference  to  the 
Russian  land  system,  merely  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  blighting  effect  of  the  com- 
munal system  upon  agriculture.  In  the 
primitive  state,  the  Russian  people  used 
land,  and,  when  that  was  exhausted, 
went  further  afield  for  more.  By  de- 
grees, in  fertile  places,  when  there  was 
no  more  land  to  be  had,  this  method  be- 
gan to  assume  the  aspect  of  private  prop- 
erty by  right  of  possession.  But  the 
community  increased,  the  land  did  not ; 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  State  and  to  proprietors 
were  demanded  and  could  not  be  met, 
according  to  Russian  ways  of  agriculture, 
unless  every  man  had  land  from  which 
to  earn  his  contribution  to  the  general 
assessment.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
system  of  periodical  redistribution  of 
the  cultivated  land  by  each  commune 
was  established,  and  under  this  system 
the  Russian  pea.sant  has  no  security  of 
tenure,  no  certainty  as  to  his  payment  to 
the  commune,  and  through  the  commune 
to  the  State  ; for  these  things  are  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  his  neigh- 
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bors.  Mr.  D.  M.  Wallace,  who  has 
lived  in  Russia,  says  ; 

The  allotment  of  the  land  is  by  far  the  most 
important  event  in  Russian  peasant  life,  and 
the  arrangement  cannot  be  made  without 
endless  talking  and  discussion.  After  the 
number  of  shares  for  each  family  has  been 
decided  the  distribution  of  the  lots  gives  rise 
to  new  difficulties.  The  families  who  have 
plentifully  manured  their  land  strive  to  get 
back  their  old  lots, and  the  commune  respects 
their  claims  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  new  arrangement ; but  it  often  happens 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate  private  and 
communal  interests,  and  in  such  cases  the 
former  are  sacrificed  in  a w.iy  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

This  will  account  in  a great  measure 
for  the  inefficiency  of  Russian  agricul- 
ture where  the  communal  system  pre- 
vails ; but  that  system  is  not  universal, 
and  greater  intelligence  would  bring 
about  a reform  in  the  method  of  Russian 
agriculture  which  is  much  needed.  The 
three-course  farming — one  field  rye  or 
wheat,  one  field  spring  com  (oats,  &c.), 
and  one  field  fallow — obtains  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  European  Russia. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that  may  be 
amended  with  advantage ; but  Russia  is 
not  a fertile  country.  We  hear  of  it  as 
a great  corn-exporting  land,  and  are  apt 
to  compare  it  as  a whole  in  fertility  with 
such  rich  soils  as  those  of  the  15anubian 
provinces,  or  with  the  alluvial  basins  of 
Kritish  India  and  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  important  matter  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  a greater  error.  The 
present  writer  has  visited  Russia  twice, 
in  North  and  South,  .and  has  passed 
leisurely  through  the  length  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  Europe- 
an Empire.  Of  the  .Asiatic  dominions 
of  Russia  I have  also  seen  something, 
and  no  fact  has  been  more  constantly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  than  the  un- 
equalled poverty  of  the  .soil.  From  the 
frontier  of  Russia  west  of  Warsaw  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  from  the  capital  through 
Moscow  and  Nijni  to  .Astrachkan,  i.s,  I 
believe,  a journey  of  about  3000  miles. 
The  constant  feature  of  that  route  is  the 
exhibition  of  white  sand — the  worst  .and 
most  hopeless  soil  for  cultivation.  There 
is  no  natural  fertility,  and  this  is  mani- 
fested by  the  surest  proof.  There  are 
only  stunted  trees  other  than  the  pine 
and  fir,  and  the  landscape  is  therefore 
without  a charm.which  is  present  in  every 


English  county.  It  may  be  a question 
whether  such  land  as  the  scrubby  wastes 
of  the  Crimea  would  repay  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  if  that  svere  attempted  ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  the 
empire  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  Russia  is  and  must  remain, 
agriculturally,  the  poorest  country'  in 
Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  weight  of  her 
increasing  debt,  the  Russian  people  are 
seen  to  be  cheaply  governed  if  we  com- 
pare them  with  other  populations.  Hut 
as  they  are  jioorer  than  any  other  people 
of  the  Continent,  the  comparison  would 
be  unfair.  It  would  be  a very  nice 
question  to  decide  how  far  they  have 
been  enabled  to  support  their  burdens 
by  the  largely  unproductive  expenditure 
upon  railways  and  other  public  works, 
the  cost  of  which  is  chiefly  provided  by 
England.  The  revenue  gathered  from  a 
population  which  .approaches  (including 
Asia)  90,000,000  does  not  amount  to 

77.000. 000/.  — much  less  than  li.  per 
head.  Great  as  is  the  cost  of  the  Russian 
army,  23,716,000/.  in  1874,  they  ‘drink 
themselves  out  of  it,’  with  the  exhibition 
of  a surplus ; for  this  people,  who,  in 
company  with  all  their  northern  neigh- 
bors to  the  extremity  of  Iceland,  are 
the  most  drunken  in  Europe,  contrib- 
uted 27,609,000/.  in  1874  to  the  revenue 
by  way  of  excise  duties  on  .spirits  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks.  By  this  means, 
and  by  the  poll-tax,  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  revenvie  are  provided — the  ])oll-tax 
yielding  in  the  same  year  no  less  than 

122.000. 000  roubles. 

T'o  what  extent  Russian  capacity  in 
the  matter  of  taxation  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  annual  expenditure  of 

12.000. 000/.  to  15,000,000/.  of  borrowed 
money,  I shall  not  attempt  to  determine. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Russia  has  borrowed 
about  70,000,000/.  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  I cannot  accept  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Kconomist  that  this  great 
sum  ‘ is  at  least  no  more  than  can  be 
afforded,  even  if  the  railways  are  directly 
and  indirectly  unprofitable,  because  the 
interest  of  these  loans  is  charged  in  the 
accounts,  and  there  is  still  a balance  of 
revenue  and  expenditure,  or  even  a small 
surplus.’  To  uphold  the  proposition  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  Russia 
can  maintain  this  equilibrium  when  the 
annual  expenditure  of  15,000,000/.  of 
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borrowed  money  is  disconlinued.  And 
from  what  I have  lately  seen  of  Russia, 

I have  no  confidence  in  the  statement 
that  this  outlay,  which  new  produces  an 
income  of  only  2,132,000/.,  will  be  remu- 
nerative. Of  course  I do  not  deny  that 
these  railways  are  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Russian  Empire.  Upon 
the  Volga,  near  Samara,  we  came  upon 
the  commencement  of  a vast  public  work, 
of  a character  most  truly  Rus.sian,  one 
which  in  this  age  will  never  pay  from  the 
British  investor's  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
viaduct,  which  will  be  the  longest  and 
the  most  cosily  in  the  world,  forming  a 
connection  by  railway  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Orenburg.  The  procareur- 
gcneral  of  the  latter  town  was  standing  be- 
side me  as  we  approached  the  preparatory 
works.  He  and  his  townsmen  rejoice 
peatly  at  the  j)roposed  enormous  expend- 
iture apparently  for  the  benefit  of  Oren- 
burg, if  we  confine  our  view  to  Europe, 
as  it  is  not  in  contemplation  to  push  the 
railway  further  to  the  east.  But  they  all 
understand  that  this  is  the  high  road  to 
Rhiva,  and  that  the  Government,  by 
constructing  this  viaduct  and  railway, 
will  increase  the  security  of  their  hold 
upon  Central  Asia,  and  the  facilities  for 
extending  conquest  in  that  direction.  It 
is  curious  that  this  road  to  India  should 
be  constructed  with  British  gold,  and  the 
fact  may  well  be  read  together  with  the 
recent  cynical  boast  of  a St.  Petersburg 
journal,  that  Russia  will  not  suffer  finan- 
cially by  the  war  and  rumors  of  war, 
because  of  the  Russian  funds  negotiated 
abroad  and  quoted  upon  the  'Changes  of 
Euroiic  not  one-twentieth  part  is  held 
in  Russia. 

With  reference  to  the  present  war,  the 
English  press  has  barely  done  justice  to 
the  feelings  of  Russia.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  by  the  Imperial  family  and 
their  officers*  Turkey  in  Europe  is  look- 
ed upon  as  a ground  for  the  extension 
of  the  lynpire,  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  by  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people 
this  war  is  enthusiastically  regarded  xs  a 
holy  battle,  in  which  God  and  all  the 
saints  are  on  the  side  of  the  Slavonic 
forces,  toe  master  evil  in  the  absolutist 
system  Russia  is  in  the  temptation 
which  it  presses  upon  statesmen  to  adopt 
a sensational  policy  of  conquest.  Where 
there  is  no  representation  of  the  people, 
there  are  no  home-keeping  roads  to  po- 


litical fame,  and  the  imaginations  of  the 
most  able  and  ambitious  are  therefore 
turned  from  youth  to  thoughts  of  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy.  We  forced,  in 
1856,  such  terms  upon  Russia  as  no 
people  could  endure  when  there  was  op- 
portunity to  break  them.  While  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  of  the 
Bosphorus  supported  the  powerful  iron- 
clad fleet  of  Turkey,  Russia  was  bound 
not  to  kee|)  in  the  Black  Sea  more  than 
six  steamships  of  800  tons  maximum, 
and  four  light  despatch  ves,sels,  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  tons.  For  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  engagement  she  left 
the  ruins  of  Sebastopol  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  repair;  and  when  in  1868 
I saw  the  new'  statue  of  Admiral  Lozrofl, 
the  original  founder  of  the  port,  raised 
in  a scene  of  unexampled  ruin,  I felt  sure 
that  Russia  had  in  prospect  the  early 
abrogation  of  this  oflensive  restriction. 
Such  humiliation  of  a great  Power  ap- 
peared to  many  injudicious;  but  few 
were  aware  until  the  publication  of  Lord 
Russell's  Recollections  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston regarded  the  treaty  of  1856  only  as 
a temporary  expedient.  At  the  same 
time,  when  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
was  opened  to  all  nations,  Russia  was 
thnist  away  from  its  banks  by  the  taking 
from  her  of  that  portion  of  Bessaraljia 
w'hich  was  then  annexed  to  Moldavia, 
and  is  now  part  of  the  Prussian  Prince 
Charles'  dominion  of  Roumania.  The 
penal  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1856,  forcing 
from  her  this  unwholesome  home  of  the 
cattle-plague,  w'hich  is  said  to  originate 
in  the  plains  of  Bessarabia  from  the  bite 
of  a black  spider,  Russia  would  like  to 
annul,  but  the  territories  of  German 
princes  are  not  easily  diminished. 

By  the  whole  world,  the  war  in  which 
Servia  is  leading  against  the  Turks  is 
watched  with  an  interest  wholly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  prior  regard  for  the 
Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  in 
Ru.ssia  this  feeling  is  intensified  to  a de- 
gree which  is  certainly  not  appreciated 
in  England.  Prince  Gortschakofl  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  movement 
of  Servia  is  premature,  but  this  is  simply 
a diplomatic  excuse  for  a convenient 
policy  of  non-intervention.  When  the 
Tsar  and  the  Austrian  Kaiser  met  lately 
at  Bodenbach  and  Reichstadt,  they  were 
probably  sincere  in  their  unison  of  ideas. 
Vet  what  could  be  more  temporary,  more 
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hand-to-mouth,  more  inconclusive,  than 
the  policy  upon  which  they  coincide  ? 
It  is  likely  that  they  do  not  desire  to  see 
Servia  triumphant.  Probably  they  would 
rather  witness  a vindictive  success  on 
the  side  of  the  Sultan,  who  has  brought 
legions  of  the  cruelest  soldiery  in  the 
world  from  .Asia  and  Africa  to  dash  out 
the  life  from  his  insurrectionary  vassals 
Success  on  the  p.art  of  Servia  would  be 
‘ premature  ’ in  the  eyes  of  Russia,  for  it 
would  be  more  fatal  to  Pan-Slavism  than 
failure.  Were  Servia  triumphant,  Rus- 
sian influence  on  the  Danube  must  de- 
cline, and  the  hopes  of  successive  Rou- 
manoffs  with  regard  to  European  Turkey 
be  imperilled.  Russia  wishes  to  be  the 
patron,  the  father,  the  jxtssessor  of  the 
Slavonic  races  on  the  Danube,  not  to  see 
them  setting  up  in  the  business  of  state- 
craft for  themselves.  The  notion  of  an  in- 
dependent Slavonic  power  in  Belgrade — a 
splendid  situation  for  a great  capital — is 
painful  to  Russia  as  it  is  to  Austria,  and 
on  the  surface  similar  objections  are  pre- 
sented. But  .Austro-Hungary  and  Rus- 
sia are  deadly  enemies  when  the  Russian 
idea  of  Pan-Slavism  is  discussed.  Not 
only  does  it  mean  that  .Austro-Hungary 
must  be  shorn  of  the  large  Slavonic  ter- 
ritory which  now  belts  her  in  the  East, 
but  the  very  life  would  be  crushed  out 
of  her,  if  with  what  remained  of  empire 
she  stood  between  the  reali.sed  ideas  of 
Pan-Germanism  and  Pan-Slavism.  Were 
victorious  Servia  the  centre  of  South 
Slavonism,  would  Croatia  rest  content  to 
be  .Austrian,  would  Dalmatia  look  to 
Vienna  rather  than  to  Belgrade  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  Count  .Andrassy  are 
sincere  enough  in  their  unity  on  these 
grounds.  If  each  cannot  for  him.self 
promote  the  policy  of  his  .separate  empire, 
then  both  are  for  non-intervention,  and 
would  rather  see  the  failure  than  the 
success  of  the  Slavonic  revolt.  Servia, 
the  prottg^e  of  Russia,  Servia  the  unat- 
tractive vassal  of  Turkey  ; better  so,  say 
the  Imperial  quarteit  at  Reichstadt,  than 
a young  pretender  and  a rival,  firing 
Slavonic  hearts  with  insulwrdination  to 
Imperial  Crowns.  They  prefer  that  Ser- 
via should  be  beaten  back  within  her 
borders,  faint  with  loss  of  blood  and 
money,  a suppliant  once  more  for  their 
intervention  and  patronage. 

The  Tsar,  a nervous  invalid,  would  be 
content  to  see  something  like  the  status 


quo  resumed,  and  that  his  Chancellor 
should  watch  the  inevitable  decay  of 
Turkey,  losing  no  opportunity  of  further- 
ing Russian  influence.  But  he  is  not 
the  master  of  events,  and  he  knows 
something  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
despotic  rule  is  based.  Even  the  .Auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias  would  totter  and 
might  fall  in  exile  were  his  jieople  baulk- 
ed in  a frantic  course  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, which  is  always  the  outward  man- 
ifestation of  their  national  ideas.  .And 
the  storm  is  rising.  Victory  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  may  leave  Servia  in  a ]>osition 
which  will  admit  of  a pacification  nego- 
tiated by  Russia  in  concert  with  other 
Powers,  wherein  the  Tsar’s  magnanimity 
and  supremacy  may  seem  so  apparent  as 
to  satisfy  the  pride  and  quell  the  excite- 
ment of  his  people.  But  if  the  non- 
Mussulmans  of  l urkey  are  resolved,  as 
many  hope  and  trust  they  are,  that  they 
will  submit  to  no  terms  of  peace  which 
re-impose  the  foreign  domination  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  with  its  alien  soldiery; 
that  if  they  are  beaten  in  the  field  they 
will  continue  in  the  mountains  harassing 
and  fatal,  because  continuous,  warfare 
— the  solution  of  this  ‘ question,’  .as  it  is 
called,  which  troubles,  and  must  increas- 
ingly trouble  Europe  until  it  is  .settled 
by  the  expiration  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
will  soon  be  brought  about. 

The  supreme  interests  of  the  world  at 
large  demand  some  permanent  settle- 
ment. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
imagine  a state  of  things  more  injurious 
than  that  armed  and  strained  peace  which 
is  no  peace,  w'hich  must  follow  any  rever- 
sion to  the  position  of  1875.  Never  again 
can  the  Turkish  Empire  become  even  so 
respectable  a Power  as  it  ap]>eared  to  the 
eyes  of  men  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
Englishmen  do  not  quarrel  with  the  ac- 
tion of  their  Government,  but  they  feel 
it  unendurable  that  throughout  the  world 
they  should  be  referred  to  as  the  friends 
of  Turkey.  They  have  no'objection  to 
maintaining  acquaintance  tfith  such  a 
Power  so  long  as  it  continues  to  form 
part  of  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
but  friendship  is  another  matter.  Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  are  apt  to  be 
known  by  their  friends,  and  Englishmen, 
who  are  jealous  for  the  reputation  of 
their  country,  h.ive  a natural  aversion  to 
be  regarded  as  the  particular  and  bosom 
friends  of  Turkey.  They  have  leam 
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something  more  of  the  Mahomedan  r/- 
gime  than  they  knew  in  1853-1856. 
The  Ottoman  power  in  Europe  is  fulfill- 
ing the  measure  of  its  iniquity.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  more  revolting — the 
imixirtation  of  semi-savages  from  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  to  slaughter  the  Euro- 
jiean  subjects  of  the  Porte  because  they 
object  to  a condition  of  government  un- 
der which  any  other  European  people 
would  instantly  and  successfully  rebel, 
or  the  attitude  of  the  Powers  which  the 
satirical  press  rightly  represent  as  a prize 


ring.  But  the  vul^arest  pugilistic  en- 
counter is  chivalry  itself  compared  with 
this.  The  great  Powers  are  watching  a 
fight  in  which  on  the  one  side  are  em- 
bodied the  principles  which  civilised 
countries  have  accepted  as  the  true  and 
the  only  trustworthy  basis  of  government, 
while  on  the  other  is  a force  which  ex- 
presses without  concealment,  and  with 
no  possibility  of  mistake,  all  that  is  most 
hateful  and  most  opposed  to  the  ruling 
maxims  of  government  in  Europe. — Frn- 
zer's  Magazine. 
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Whether  free  institutions  create  good 
citizens,  or  whether  conversely  free  in- 
stitutions are  only  possible  where  the  cit- 
izens are  good  already  and  wither  up 
and  perish  as  private  virtue  decays,  is  a 
question  which  will  continue  to  be  agi- 
tated as  long  as  political  society  con- 
tinues. The  .science  of  history  ought  to 
answer  it,  but  the  science  of  history  is  si- 
lent or  ambiguous  where,  if  it  could  tell 
us  anything  at  all,  it  would  be  able  to 
speak  decidedly.  Philosophers  unfortu- 
nately commence  their  speculations  with 
theories  which  they  form  frorti  observa- 
tion of  what  is  round  them.  They  go 
back  over  the  past  only  to  find  such 
facts  as  harmonise  with  conceptions  al- 
ready fonned,  and,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  they  are  swayed  negatively  or  pos- 
itively by  the  prevailing  currents  of  con- 
temporary opinion.  They  are  either  the 
exponents  of  the  sentiments  of  the  com- 
mon crowd,  which  is  too  self-confident  to 
tolerate  the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
mistaken,  or  they  fly  into  mere  contradic- 
tion with  an  impatience  no  less  fatal  to 
the  value  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrive.  Those  who  have  studied 
moreconscientiou.sly  the  influences  which 
have  determined  their  own  convictions 
will  be  the  last  to  claim  exemption  from 
the  control  of  forces  which  they  recog- 
nise as  universal  and  irresistible.  The 
foreground  of  human  life  is  the  only  part 
of  it  which  we  can  examine  with  real  ex- 
actness. As  the  distance  recedes  details 
disapi)ear  in  shadow,  or  resolve  them- 
selves into  outlines.  We  turn  to  con- 
temjK>rary  books  and  records,  but  we 


lose  in  light  and  in  connection  with  oth- 
er things  what  we  gain  in  minuteness. 
The  accounts  of  their  own  times  which 
earlier  writers  leave  to  us  are  colored 
in  turn  by  their  opinions,  and  we  cannot 
so  reproduce  the  past  as  to  guard  against 
prejudices  which  governed  those  writers 
as  much  as  they  govern  ourselves.  The 
result,  even  to  the  keenest  historical  sight, 
is  no  more  than  a picture  which  each  of 
us  paints  for  himself  upon  the  retina  of 
his  own  imagination. 

These  conditions  of  our  nature  w'am 
us  all,  if  we  are  wise,  against  generalised 
views  of  hifitory.  We  form  general  views. 
This,  too,  we  cannot  help,  unless  w'e  are 
ignorant  of  the  past  altogether.  But  we 
receive  them  for  what  they  .are  worth. 
They  do  not  repose  upon  a knowledge 
of  facts  which  can  form  the  foundations 
of  a science.  We  see  certain  objects ; 
but  we  see  them  not  as  they  were,  but 
fore-shortened  by  distance  and  colored 
by  the  atmosphere  of  time.  The  impres- 
sion, before  it  arrives  in  our  minds,  has 
been  half  created  by  ourselves.  There- 
fore it  is  that  from  philosophy  of  history, 
from  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  earlier  generations  by  referring  them 
to  general  principles,  we  turn  with  weari- 
ness and  distrust.  We  find  more  interest 
in  taking  advantage  of  those  rare  occa- 
sions where  we  can  apply  a telescope  to 
particular  incidents,  and  catch  a sight  of 
small  fractions  of  the  .actual  doings  of 
our  fellow-mortals,  where  accident  ena- 
bles us  to  examine  them  in  detailed  pat- 
tern. We  may  obtain  little  in  this  way 
to  convince  our  judgment,  but  we  can 
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satisfy  an  innocent  curiosity,  and  we  can 
sometimes  see  enough  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  universal  conclusions. 

We  know,  for  instance  (so  far  as  we 
can  speak  of  knowledge  of  the  general 
character  of  an  epoch),  that  the  early 
commonwealth  of  Rome  was  distinguish- 
ed by  remarkable  purity  of  manners ; 
that  the  marriage  tie  was  singularly  re- 
spected ; that  the  Latin  yeomen  who 
were  the  backbone  of  the  community 
were  industrious  and  laborious,  that  they 
lived  with  frugality  and  simplicity,  and 
brought  up  their  children  in  a humble 
fear  of  God  or  of  the  Gods  as  rulers  to 
whom  they  would  one  day  have  to  give 
an  account.  That  the  youth  of  a plant 
that  grew  so  sturdily  was  exceptionally 
healthy  is  no  more  than  we  should  natu- 
rally infer,  and  that  the  fact  was  so  is 
confirmed  to  us  both  by  legend  and  au- 
thentic record.  The  change  of  manners 
is  a.ssumed  by  some  persons  to  have 
come  in  with  the  Caesars.  Virtue  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  so  long  as 
liberty  survived,  and  the  perfidy  and  pro- 
fligacy of  which  we  re.id  with  disgust  in 
Tacitus  and  Juvenal  are  regarded  as  the 
offspring  of  despotism.  With  the  general 
state  of  European  morals  under  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Empire  we  are  extremely 
ill-acquainted.  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  de- 
scribe the  society  of  the  capital.  Of  life 
in  the  country  and  in  the  provincial  towns 
they  tell  us  next  to  nothing.  If  we  may 
presume  that  the  Messalinas  had  their 
imitators  in  the  provinces ; if  we  may 
gather  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  that 
the  morals  of  Corinth,  for  instance,  were 
not  distinguished  by  any  special  excel- 
lence, yet  there  was  virtue  or  desire  of 
virtue  enough  in  the  world  to  make  pos- 
sible the  growth  of  Christianity. 

Accident,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pre- 
served the  fragments  of  a drama  of  real 
life,  which  was  played  out  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic,  partly  in  Rome  it- 
self, partly  in  a provincial  city  in  South 
Italy,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  ancient  manners  w'ere  already  every- 
where on  the  decline ; that  institutions 
suited  to  an  age  when  men  were  a law 
to  themselves  could  not  prevent  them 
from  becoming  wicked  if  they  were  in- 
clined, and  only  saved  them  from  punish- 
ment when  they  had  deserved  it.  The 
broken  pieces  of  the  story  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  The  actions  are  preserved  ; 


the  actors  are  little  more  than  names. 
The  flesh  and  blood,  the  thoughts  that 
wrought  in  the  brain,  the  passions  that 
boiled  in  the  veins — these  are  dry  as  the 
dust  of  a mummy  from  an  Egyptian  cata- 
comb. Though  generations  pass  away, 
however,  the  earth  at  least  remains. 
We  cannot  see  the  old  nations,  but  we 
can  stand  where  they  stood ; we  can 
look  on  the  landscape  on  which  they 
looked ; we  can  watch  the  shadows  of 
the  clouds  chasing  one  another  on  the 
same  mountain  slopes  ; we  can  listen  to 
the  everlasting  music  of  the  same  water- 
falls ; we  can  hear  the  same  surf  far  off 
lapping  ujxrn  the  beach. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  then  to  the 
Neapolitan  town  of  Larino,  not  far  from 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  the  remains  of 
the  amphitheatre  we  can  recognise  the 
Roman  hands  that  once  were  laboring 
there. 

Let  us  imagine  that  it  is  the  year  88 
before  Christ,  when  Caesar  was  a boy  of 
twelve,  when  the  Soci.al  War  had  just 
been  ended  by  Sylla,  and  Marius  had 
fled  from  Rome,  to  moralise  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Carlh.age.  Larino,  like  most  of 
the  S.amnite  towns,  had  taken  part  with 
the  j)atriots.  Several  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens  had  fallen  in  battle. 
They  h,id  been  defeated,  but.  their  cause 
had  survived.  Summoned  to  -■Vsia  to 
oppose  Mithridates,  Sylla  had  postponed 
hts  revenge,  and  had  conceded  at  least 
some  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Italians 
had  been  in  arms.  The  leaders  return- 
ed to  their  homes,  and  their  estates  es- 
caped confiscation.  The  two  families 
of  highest  consequence  in  Larino  were 
the  Cluentii  and  the  Aarii.  Both  were 
in  mourning.  Lucius  Cluentiu.s,  who 
had  commanded  the  insurgent  army  in 
C.imp.ania,  had  been  killed  at  Nola. 
Marcus  Aurius  had  not  returned  to  La- 
rino at  the  Peace,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Com- 
mon politic.il  sympathies  had  drawn  the 
survivors  together,  and  they  were  further 
connected  by  marriage.  There  remained 
of  the  Cluentii  a widowed  mother  named 
Sassia,  with  two  children,  .Aldus  Cluen- 
tius  Avitus,  a boy  of  sixteen,  and  his 
sister,  Cluentia,  a year  younger.  Dinea, 
the  mother  of  the  Aurii,  was  a widow  also. 
Dinea  had  been  the  sister  of  Sassia’s 
husband,  and  was  therefore  herself  a 
Cluentia.  She  had  four  children,  all 
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some  years  older  than  their  cousins — 
Marcus  Aurius,  whom  she  believed  to  be 
dead;  N umeri us  Aurius ; Cnieus  Magius 
.\urius  ; and  a daughter,  Magia. 

The  Aurii  had  relations  of  the  same 
name  at  Larino — Aurius  Melinus,  Caius 
Melinus,  and  several  others.  The  Cluentii 
were  the  last  of  their  race.  Both  families 
were  rich.  The  wealth  which  had  poured 
into  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  the  East 
had  filtered  over  Italy.  These  provin- 
cial magistrates  lived  with  comforts  which 
would  have  made  Cato  shudder,  in  hand- 
some villas,  and  wailed  upon  by  retinues 
of  slaves.  Otherwise  scandal  had  no 
harm  to  say  of  either  Aurii  or  Cluentii. 
They  were  honored  for  their  patriotism, 
and  beloved  for  their  private  virtues. 

A third  family  at  I-arino,  the  Oppian- 
ici,  though  also  connected  with  the  Aurii, 
belonged  to  the  opposite  faction.  Caius 
Oppianicus,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  married  to  Dinea’s  daugh- 
ter Magia.  Statius  Albinus  Oppianicus 
the  elder,  and  the  head  of  the  clan,  had 
been  three  limes  married  ; first  to  a sis- 
ter of  Dinea,  who  had  died,  leaving  him 
with  a son  ; next,  to  a lady  named  Papia, 
who  bore  him  a son  also,  and  whom  he 
had  divorced  ; lastly,  to  Novia,  who  was 
for  the  present  living  with  him  and  had 
brought  him  a third  son,  an  infant.  He 
had  squandered  his  own  fortune  and  the 
fortune  of  his  first  wife,  whom  he  was 
suspected  of  having  poi.soned.  He  had 
since  been  living  by  his  wits,  and  had 
figured  unpleasantly  in  a late  trial  at 
Rome.  .\  foolish  youth  of  I.arino,  ap- 
propriately named  Asinius,  had  come 
into  possession  of  a large  sum  of  money. 
Like  lago,  who  made  his  fool  his  purse, 
Oppianicus  took  possession  of  Asinius, 
carried  him  to  Rome  to  see  the  world, 
and  launched  him  among  the  taverns 
and  the  gambling  houses.  A confede- 
rate, .\vilius,  a Larinate  also,  made  a 
third  in  the  party  ; and  one  night  when 
Asinius  was  absent  with  a female  compan- 
ion with  whom  they  were  assured  that  he 
would  remain  till  morning,  Avilius  af- 
fected to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  said 
that  he  must  make  his  will.  A notary 
and  witnesses  were  introduced  to  whom 
the  persons  of  Avilius  and  Asinius  were 
alike  unknown.  Avilius  bequeathed  all 
his  property  to  Oppianicus,  signed  his 
name  .Asinius,  and  then  recovered.  The 
true  Asinius  was  waylaid  and  killed  a few 


days  after.  Oppianicus  produced  the 
will,  claimed  the  estate,  and  obtained  it 
— not,  however,  without  some  notice  hav- 
ing been  drawn  to  the  matter  which 
might  have  ended  unpleasantly  for  him. 
Suspicions  had  been  aroused,  it  does  not 
appear  how.  Avilius  was  arrested  and 
carried  before  one  of  the  city  magis- 
trates, to  whom  in  his  terror  he  confessed 
the  truth.  Fortunately  for  Oppianicus, 
the  magistrate  was  discreet  and  not  in- 
accessible. The  spoils  were  divided  and 
the  affair  was  hushed  up,  but  it  had 
naturally  been  much  talked  of  at  I.arino. 
Oppianicus  had  been  looked  on  askance  ; 
in  the  matter  of  fortune  he  was  in  a 
desperate  condition,  and  he  was  on  the 
look-out  for  the  nearest  means  of  im- 
proving his  circumstances. 

He  was  a man,  it  appears,  of  consider- 
able personal  attractions.  He  had  made 
himself  agreeable  to  his  brother’s  wife 
Magia,  and  had  seduced  her.  Her 
brother  Numerius  caught  a fever  and 
suddenly  died,  leaving  his  share  of  the 
Aurian  property  to  his  brother  Cnxus 
Magius. 

Cnaeus  Magius  fell  ill  also  very  soon 
after.  He,  peth.aps,  suspected  the  cause 
of  his  sickness.  At  any  rate  he  had  seen 
with  alarm  and  suspicion  his  sister’s  inti- 
macy with  a person  of  so  questionable  a 
character  as  Albinus  Oppianicus.  His 
alarms  were  not  diminished  when  her 
husband  Caius  Oppianicus  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  from  some  unexplained 
visitation  ; and  growing  rapidly  worse, 
and  feeling  that  his  own  end  was  not  far 
off,  he  sent  for  his  sister,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  mother  Dinea  he  questioned 
her  as  to  whether  she  was  with  child. 
She  assured  him  that  it  was  so.  She 
half  satisfied  him  that  she  was  herself  in- 
nocent of  guilt,  and  that  Caius  Oppiani- 
cus, and  not  his  brother,  was  the  father. 

He  made  a will  bequeathing  the  whole  , 
inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  him  to 
this  child  as  soon  as  it  should  be  bom. 

He  appointed  his  mother,  Dinea,  the 
guardian,  lest  .Albinus  Oppianicus  should 
interfere.  If  the  child  should  miscarry, 
or  should  not  survive,  Dinea  and  Magia 
were  then  to  divide  the  estates  between 
them. 

The  arrangement  had  scarcely  been 
completed  when  Cn®us  Magius  died  also. 
Oppianicus  then  induced  Magia  to  take 
a medicine  which  produced  abortion 
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Magia  and  Dinea  became  thus  coheiress- 
es, and  Oppianicus  saw  almost  within 
his  reach  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
family. 

At  this  moment  a stranger  appeared 
in  I.arino,  who  brought  the  news  that  the 
elder  brother,  Marcus,  was  still  alive.  He 
had  not  been  killed  as  report  had  said, 
but  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
confined  with  hard  labor  at  a convict 
station  in  the  North  of  Italy.  The  story 
was  not  improbable,  and  the  newcomer 
produced  credible  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  said.  He  gave  Dinea  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  who  had  seen 
Marcus  Aurius  and  could  find  him.  The 
hope  that  she  had  still  a son  surviving 
came  to  comfort  her  in  her  desolation, 
and  she  despatched  friends  to  discover 
him,  purchase  his  release,  and  restore 
him  to  her. 

So  unpleasant  a discovery  came  inop- 
portunely for  the  schemes  of  Oppiani- 
cus ; but  he  lost  neither  heart  nor  pres- 
ence of  mind.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  the  stranger,  purchased  his  help, 
and  induced  him  to  vary  his  account,  and 
throw  Dinea  on  a false  scent.  He  sent 
off  a confederate  to  gain  the  parties  in 
the  North  and  mislead  the  mother's  mes- 
sengers, while  others  were  despatched  to 
obtain  true  directions  from  them,  to  find 
out  Marcus  Aurius,  and  assassinate  him. 
The  game  was  dangerous,  however,  so 
long  as  Dinea  lived.  She  had  Aurian 
kinsmen  in  Larino  who  were  powerful, 
and  to  whom  she  might  possibly  appeal. 
He  was  aware  that  her  suspicions  would 
turn  upon  himself  as  soon  as  she  should 
hear  that  her  son  could  not  be  found, 
and  he  thought  it  better  to  anticipate 
future  trouble  by  removing  her  at  once. 
She  was  growing  old,  and  her  health  had 
been  shaken  by  sorrow  and  anxiety. 
Oppianicus  recommended  to  her  the  as- 
sistance of  a physician  of  whose  skill  he 
professed  to  have  had  experience.  Dinea 
declined  his  advice,  and  sent  for  another 
doctor  from  .Ancona,  whom  Oppianicus 
had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  over  to 
his  purpose.  He  succeeded  at  last,  how- 
ever, with  a bribe  of  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
poisoned.  Before  she  died  she,  too, 
made  a will ; but  Oppianicus  destroyed 
it.  His  agents  in  the  North  sent  him 
word  that  his  work  had  been  successfully 
done.  Marcus  Aurius  had  been  found 


and  killed,  and  all  traces  were  destroyed 
by  which  his  fate  could  be  discovered. 
Oppianicus  at  once  divorced  his  present 
wife,  married  Magia,  and  took  possession 
of  the  estates  in  her  name. 

He  had  played  his  cards  skilfully ; but 
again,  as  with  his  adventure  at  Rome, 
without  having  succeeded  perfectly  in 
averting  suspicion  from  himself.  Many 
eyes,  no  doubt,  were  watching  him. 
The  Larinates  could  not  see  with  com- 
plaisance the  entire  disappearance  of 
one  of  their  most  honored  families,  and 
the  Aurian  estates'passing  into  the  hands 
of  a blemished  and  banknqit  adherent 
of  the  Oligarchic  faction.  The  messen- 
gers sent  by  Dinea  reported  that  they 
could  not  discover  Marcus  .Aurftts ; but 
they  had  found  that  secret  efforts  had 
been  made  to  baffle  them.  They  had  as- 
certained that  Oppianicus  had  been  con- 
cerned in  those  efforts,  and  they  wrote  to 
Larino,  charging  him  with  foul  play. 
Dinea  being  dead,  the  letters  were  taken 
to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  family, 
Aurius  Melinus. 

This  .Aurius  Melinus  had  already  ap- 
peared before  the  Larinate  public  in  a 
not  very  creditable  manner.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  her  father  he  had  married 
Cluentia,  daughter  of  the  widow  Sassia, 
and  sister  of  Aldus  Cluentius  .Avitus. 
Sassia,  who  was  a licentious,  unprincipled 
woman,  became  enamored  of  her  son- 
in-law.  Under  the  ancient  Roman  law, 
the  marriage  tie  had  been  as  indissoluble 
as  in  the  strictest  Christian  community. 
But  the  restraint  of  marriage,  like  every 
other  check  on  the  individual  will,  had 
gone  down  before  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy. To  divorce  a wife  was  now  as 
easy  as  to  change  a dress.  The  closest 
affinity  was  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  a 
new  connection.  Sassia  succeeded  in 
enchanting  her  son-in-law.  The  daugh- 
ter was  divorced,  and  the  mother  was  in- 
stalled in  her  place. 

Public  opinion,  though  degenerate, 
was  not  entirely  corrupted.  The  world 
of  Larino  considered  itself  outraged  by 
what  it  still  regarded  as  incest.  Aldus 
Cluentius,  the  son,  took  his  mother’s 
conduct  so  much  to  heart  that  he  refused 
to  see  either  her  or  her  husband,  and  the 
domestic  scandal  had  created  almost  as 
much  agitation  as  the  tragedy  of  Dinea 
and  her  children.  The  ^two  vicious 
streams  were  now  to  unite.  Aurius  Me- 
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linus,  perhaps  to  recover  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  put  himself  forward 
to  demand  justice  against  the  murderers 
of  his  kinsmen.  He  called  a public 
meeting ; he  read  aloud  in  the  Assembly 
the  letters  from  the  North  denouncing 
Oppianicus.  He  demanded  an  imme- 
diate investigation.  If  his  cousin  Mar- 
cus was  no  longer  alive,  he  charged  Op- 
pianicus with  having  assassinated  him. 

Suspicions  already  rife  turned  to  cer- 
tainty. The  people  rose.  They  rushed 
to  Oppianicus's  house  to  seize  and  tear 
him  in  pieces.  Exceptional  villains  ap- 
pear at  times  to  be  the  special  care  of 
Providence,  as  if  they  had  a work  pven 
them  to  do  'and  might  not  perish  till  it 
was  accomplished.  Oppianicus  had  fled ; 
and  unhappily  a political  revolution  had 
not  only  provided  him  with  a sure  refuge, 
but  with  means  yet  more  fatal  of  adding 
to  his  crimes.  While  Sylla  was  fighting 
Mithridates  in  Asia,  Marius  had  returned 
to  a seventh  Consulship,  and  the  democ- 
racy had  enjoyed  a brief  and  sanguinary 
triumph ; but  Marius  was  dead,  and  Sylla 
had  returned  a conqueror,  and  the  name 
of  every  eminent  advocate  of  popular 
rights  was  now  entered  on  a proscription 
list.  Sylla’s  lieutenant,  Quintus  Metellus, 
was  encamped  not  far  from  Larino. 
Oppianicus  threw  himself  oir  Metellus’s 
protection,  representing  himself,  perhaps, 
as  the  victim  ol  a popular  commotion. 
Metellus  sent  him  on  to  the  Dictator,  and 
from  Sylla  he  received  a commission  to 
purge  Larino  of  its  suspected  citizens,  to 
remove  the  magistrates,  and  to  execute 
every  one  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Marian  faction.  In  the  haste  of  the 
time  he  was  allowed  to  draw  the  list  of 
the  proscribed  himself,  and  to  enter  upon 
it  both  his  open  enemies  and  the  accom- 
plices of  his  crimes,  whose  too  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  he  had  reason  to 
fear.  Aurius  Melinus  peri-shed,  and 
every  remaining  member  of  the  Aurian 
kindred.  Sextus  Vibrius  perished,  who 
had  been  his  instrument  in  hiding  the 
traces  of  Marcus  -Aurius  and  murdering 
him.  The  proscribed  were  seized  and 
killed  without  being  allowed  to  speak ; 
and  thus  at  one  blow  Oppianicus  was  able 
to  rid  himself  of  every  one  whose  ven- 
geance he  had  to  fear,  and  of  the  only  wit- 
ness by  whom  the  worst  of  his  crimes 
could  be  brought  home  to  him. 

For  his  services  lo  Sylla  he  was  proba- 
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bly  rewarded  further  out  of  the  estates 
of  his  victims,  and  by  a series  of  enor- 
mous crimes,  which  even  in  that  bad  time 
it  is  to  be  hoped  could  not  be  easily 
paralleled,  he  had  become  the  most 
opulent  and  most  powerful  citizen  of  his 
native  town. 

Oppianicus  had  obtained  all  that  he 
had  desired,  but  he  found,  as  all  mortals 
find,  that  the  enjoyment  had  been  in  the 
pursuit — that  the  prize  when  won  still 
failed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Hap- 
piness was  still  flying  before  him,  almost 
within  his  grasp,  but  still  eluding  it. 
Perhaps  the  murder  of  her  husband,  her 
mother,  and  her  brothers,  may  have  sate 
uneasily  upon  Magia.  -\t  any  rate  he 
had  grown  weary  of  Magia.  She  too 
was  now  cleared  away,  to  make  room  for 
a more  suitable  companion.  On  the 
death  of  Aurius  Melinus,  Sassia  again 
became  a widow,  and  Opjiianicus  became 
a suitor  for  her  hand.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  killed  her  husband,  but  he  swore, 
like  Richard,  that  he  had  done  it  ‘ to 
help  her  to  a better  husband.’  It  was 
Sassia's  ‘ heavenly  face  ’ which  had  set 
him  on,  and  Sassia  listened,  not  un- 
favorably. There  were  difficulties, 
however,  which  had  first  to  be  removed. 
Sassia  was  rich,  and  in  a position  to  make 
conditions.  Oppianicus  had  three  chil- 
dren, whose  mothers  she  may  have  dis- 
liked, or  whom  she  expected  that  she 
would  find  in  her  way.  She  was  willing 
to  tolerate  the  eldest,  who  bore  his 
father’s  name,  but  she  refused  to  marry 
him  till  the  two  little  ones  had  been 
removed. 

The  horrible  woman  was  showing  her- 
self a suitable  mate  for  Oppianicus.  Her 
wealth,  her  person,  perhaps  this  last 
proof  of  the  hardiness  of  her  disposition, 
determined  him  to  secure  her  on  her 
own  terms.  One  of  his  little  boys  was 
being  brought  up  with  his  mother  at 
Theano.  He  sent  for  the  child  to  Larino. 
In  the  night  it  was  taken  ill  and  died, 
and  to  prevent  inquiry  into  the  manner- 
of  its  death,  the  body  was  burnt  before 
dawn  the  next  morning.  Two  days  after 
the  other  little  boy  died  with  as  mysteri- 
ous suddenness ; and  Sassia  became  Op- 
pianicus's wife. 

These  fresh  atrocities  could  not  be 
perpetrated  without  notice.  The  people 
of  Larino  shuddered  and  muttered. 
They  could  not  challenge  the  favorite 
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of  Sylla,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town, 
who  had  the  local  authority  in  his  hands 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Dictator  at 
Rome;  but  they  shrank  from  contact 
with  him.  They  avoided  both  him  and 
his  wife  as  if  they  had  the  plague. 
Young  Cluentius  especially  held  aloof 
from  his  mother  more  sternly  than  ever, 
and  would  neither  speak  to  her  nor  see 
her. 

At  length  Sylla  died ; the  middle 
classes  through  Italy  drew  their  breath 
freely  again,  and  at  Larino  as  elsewhere 
the  peojjle  could  venture  to  make  their 
voices  heard.  There  was  in  the  town  an 
ancient  and  venerable  college  of  Priests 
of  Mars,  a sort  of  Cathedral  Chapter. 
The  priests  had  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise  as  a result  of  the  Italian  war. 
It  had  been  confirmed  to  them  by  Marius. 
It  had  been  taken  away  again  by  Sylla. 
.And  now  that  Sylla  was  gone,  a deputa- 
tion from  the  town  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
to  petition  for  its  restoration.  With  this 
deputation,  as  one  of  its  members,  went 
young  Aulus  Cluentius,  who  was  then 
actpiiring  fame  as  a public  speaker,  and 
he  soon  attracted  notice  at  Rome  by  his 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Chapter. 
Oppianicus,  who  had  been  Sylla’s  instru- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  disenfranchise- 
ment in  I.arino,  had  his  own  good  reasons 
for  dreading  to  see  his  work  overthrown. 
With  the  restoration  of  political  liberty 
municipal  self-government  would  be  re- 
stored along  with  it.  He  feared  Cluentius 
on  personal  grounds  as  well  as  political. 
He  saw  in  him  his  future  accuser,  and 
he  had  a further  motive  of  another  kind 
for  wishing  to  destroy  him.  Cluentius 
had  not  yet  made  his  will,  for  he  would 
not  leave  his  fortune  to  his  mother,  and 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  a dis- 
position in  which  her  name  should  not 
be  mentioned.  In  the  absence  of  a will 
she  was  his  heir-at-law.  It  was  but  one 
more  murder,  and  Oppianicus  would  at 
once  quit  himself  of  a dangerous  antago- 
nist, gratify  his  wife,  and  add  the  lands 
of  the  Cluentii  to  the  vast  estates  which 
he  had  accumulated  already. 

Cluentius  was  out  of  health.  Cleo- 
phantus,  the  physician  by  whom  he  was 
attended,  was  a man  of  eminence  and 
character,  whom  it  was  unsafe  to  ap- 
proach by  the  means  which  he  had  used 
so  successfully  in  the  poisoning  of  Dinea. 
But  Cleophantus  had  a slave  who  worked 


in  his  laboratory  whom  Oppianicus  calcu- 
lated on  finding  corruptible,  and  the  as- 
sistant by  whom  medicines  are  made  up 
is  in  such  cases  as  useful  as  his  principal. 
He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  appear  in 
person,  but  a patrician  friend,  one  of  the 
Kabricii,  undertook  the  business  for  him; 
and  Fabricius  felt  his  way  with  the  slave 
through  his  freedman  Scamander. 

Villains  have  an  instinct  for  recognising 
one  another,  and  rarely  make  mistakes 
in  the  character  of  the  persons  whom  they 
address.  The  necessary  tact,  however, 
was  wanting  to  Scamander ; and  in  the 
class  of  wretches  who  were  bought  like 
sheep  in  the  market,  and  might  be  flung 
at  pleasure  into  the  fish-ponds  to  feed  the 
aristocrats’  lampreys,  a degree  of  virtue 
w'as  found  at  last  which  was  to  bring  Op- 
pianicus’s  atrocities  to  a close.  Dioge- 
nes— so  the  slave  was  called — received 
Scamander’s  overtures  with  apparent  ac- 
quiescence. He  listened,  drew  Scaman- 
der on  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  employ- 
ers, and  then  whispered  the  story  to  his 
ma.ster.  Cleophantus  carried  it  to  Cluen- 
tius. .An  honest  Senator,  Marcus  Bibrius, 
was  taken  into  counsel  ; and  it  was 
agreed  that  Oppianicus  should  be  played 
with  till  he  had  committed  himself,  when 
punishment  could  at  last  overtake  him. 
Diogenes  ‘kept  up  his  correspondence 
with  Scamander,  and  promised  to  admin- 
ister the  poison  as  soon  as  he  was  pro- 
vided with  materials.  It  was  arranged 
th.at  Cluentius  should  purchase  Diogenes, 
that  he  might  have  a skilled  attendant 
to  wait  upon  him  in  his  illness.  The  con- 
spiracy would  then  be  carried  on  under 
Cluentius’s  own  roof,  where  the  proceed- 
ings could  be  conveniently  watched,  and 
conversations  be  overheard.  Oppianicus 
was  outmanoeuvred  at  last.  Both  he  and 
Fabricius  were  tempted  to  betray  them- 
selves. The  poison  was  conveyed  to 
Diogenes;  the  money  which  was  to  pay 
for  the  murder  was  brought  to  him,  and 
received  in  the  presence  of  concealed 
witnesses.  The  criminals  were  caught 
red-handed,  without  room  for  denial  or 
concealment.  They  were  seized  and  de- 
nounced, and  brought  to  immediate  trial. 

Horrible  crimes  have,  unfortunately, 
been  so  frequent  in  this  world  th.at  they 
have  no  permanent  interest  for  us  ; and, 
unless  they  have  been  embalmed  in 
poetry,  or  are  preserved  by  the  excep- 
tional genius  of  accomplished  historians. 
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the  memory  of  them  rarely  survives  a sin- 
gle generation.  The  tragedies  of  Larino 
would  have  passed  into  oblivion  with  the 
lives  of  those  who  witnessed  and  shud- 
dered at  them.  Posterity,  if  it  cared  to 
recollect,  would  have  had  their  curiosity 
and  their  sense  of  justice  satisfied  if  they 
could  have  learned  that  the  chief  villain 
was  detected  and  punished  at  last ; and 
to  revive  an  interest  in  a detailed  chap- 
ter of  human  wickedness  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years  would  have  been  alike 
su|)erlluous  and  impossible.  The  story, 
however,  now  assumes  features  of  deeper 
importance.  Oppianicus  and  his  victims 
are  nothing  to  us.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  is  of  undying 
consequence  to  the  political  student ; 
and  other  thousands  of  years  will  still 
have  to  pass  before  we  shall  cease  to 
study  the  most  minute  particulars  which 
will  interpret  to  us  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon.  The  judicial  investiga- 
tion into  the  crimes  of  Oppianicus  was 
to  form  an  illustration  of  the  incurable 
corruption  of  the  Roman  Senate ; and 
that  Senate’s  most  brilliant  member — 
better  known  to  English  schoolboys  than 
the  most  distinguished  modern  classic 
(Kikero  they  now  call  him  ; but  we  are 
too  old  to  learn  the  new  nomenclature) 
— was  to  be  the  principal  instrument  in 
e.xposing  it. 

Criminal  trials  at  Rome  were  con- 
ducted before  a body  of  judges  or  jury- 
men, the  selection  of  whom  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  contention 
during  the  recent  political  struggles. 
The  privileged  orders  affected  to  fear 
that  justice  would  be  degraded  if  the 
administration  of  it  was  extended  to 
persons  who  were  incompetent  for  so 
honorable  an  office.  The  people  com- 
plained that  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties were  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  proud, 
extravagant,  and  cruel  aristocrats.  The 
Senators  declared  that  if  members  of  their 
own  order  had  not  been  always  pure,  the 
middle  classes  would  be  found  immeasur- 
ably worse.  The  middle  classes,  with- 
out laying  claims  to  superior  virtue,  pro- 
tested that  the  Senators  had  already  de- 
scended to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  abyss 
ol  dishonesty. 

That  the  office  of  a judge,  at  any  rate, 
might  be  made  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
situations  which  the  State  had  to  offer  was 
made  apparent  in  a prosecution  which 


happened  about  the  same  time  of  the 
Prastor  Verres  for  the  plunder  of  Sicily. 
In  the  trial  of  Verres  it  was  proved  that 
the  Governor  of  a Roman  province  under 
the  Republic  looked  on  his  period  of 
office  as  an  Opportunity  of  making  his 
fortune  by  extortion  and  the  public  sale 
of  justice.  To  be  successful,  he  must 
carry  off  three  times  as  much  booty  as  he 
expected  to  be  allowed  to  retain.  A 
third  had  to  be  bestowed  in  buying  the 
good-will  of  the  consuls,  tribunes,  and 
other  magistrates  ; a third  in  corrupting 
the  juries,  when  he  was  called  to  account 
by  the  pillaged  provincials  ; the  remain- 
ing part  only  he  might  calculate  on  keep- 
ing for  himself. 

The  Court  which  was  to  try  the  case 
of  the  Larinates  w^as  composed  of  thirty- 
two  Senators.  Caius  Gracchus  had  grant- 
ed the  jury-right  to  the  Equiles ; but  it 
had  again  been  taken  from  them  by  Sylla. 
The  judges  were  now  exclusively  patri- 
cians, the  purest  blood  of  which  Rome 
had  to  boast.  Scamander,  Fabricius, 
and  Oppianicus  were  indicted  success- 
ively forconspiring  the  murder  of  Cluen- 
tius.  The  prisoners  were  tried  separately. 
Though  rumor  had  caught  hold  of  some 
features  of  the  story,  the  circumstances 
were  generally  unknown.  Oppianicus, 
through  his  wealth  and  connections,  had 
secured  powerful  patrons ; and  Cicero, 
who  rarely  took  part  in  prosecutions,  was 
retained  in  the  first  instance  to  defend 
Scamander. 

Publius  Canutius  opened  the  case  of 
Cluentius ; and  Cicero,  though  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  very  soon  discov- 
ered that  he  had  a bad  cause.  The  evi- 
dence was  absolutely  conclusive.  Sca- 
mander was  condemned,  and  Fabricius 
was  brought  to  the  bar.  Cicero  with- 
drew from  the  case  and  contented  him- 
self with  watching  it.  Fabricius’s  brother, 
Cepasius,  took  his  place  as  advocate ; 
but  with  no  better  success.  Fabricius, 
too,  was  convicted,  but  with  a slight 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  result.  A 
unanimous  verdict  was  given  against 
Sc.vmander ; a single  Senator,  called 
Stalenus,  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
Fabricius.  There  was  no  more  doubt  of 
his  guilt  than  of  his  freedman's.  The 
evidence  against  them  both  was  the  same. 
Stalenus  had  not  been  bribed,  for  Fabri- 
cius was  poor ; but  he  intended  to  inti- 
mate to  the  rich  Oppianicus  that  he  was 
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open  to  an  arrangement  when  his  own 
turn  should  come  on. 

Stalenus  was  a man  of  consequence. 
He  had  been  qutestor,  and  aspired  to 
the  higher  offices  of  State.  He  had  ob- 
tained some  notoriety  in  a recent  civil 
case  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
certain  Safinius  Atella.  Safinius  had 
the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  Stalenus 
had  boasted  that  for  a round  sum  of 
money  he  could  purcha.se  a verdict  not- 
withstanding. The  money  was  given  to 
him,  but  Safinius  lost  his  cause,  and 
ill-natured  persons  had  whispered  that 
Stalenus  had  kept  it  for  himself.  Such  a 
transaction,  however,  if  successful  and 
undetected,  might  pass  for  a stroke  of 
cleverness.  At  all  events  the  suspicions 
attached  to  it  had  not  interfered  with 
the  further  employment  of  this  ingenious 
young  nobleman.  He  was  merely  ob- 
served, and  anything  singular  in  his  con- 
duct was  set  down  to  its  right  motive. 

Oppianicus’s  case  might  well  be  con- 
sidered desperate.  Scamander  and  Fa- 
bricius  had  been  accessories  only  to  a 
single  attempt  at  murder.  The  past 
history  of  Opppianicus  had  probably 
been  alluded  to  generally  in  the  prelim- 
inary trials.  He  would  stand  at  the  bar 
an  object  of  general  abhorrence  for 
various  other  enormities,  and  the  proofs 
which  had  been  sufficient  to  condemn 
his  accomplices  would  tell  with  tenfold 
force  against  their  instigator,  whose  past 
career  had  been  so  dark.  In  the  vote  of 
Stalenus  only  some  glimmer  of  hope  re- 
mained. The  Court  adjourned  for  a 
few  days.  In  the  interval  Oppianicus 
made  Stalenus’s  acquaintance,  and  they 
soon  understood  one  another.  Stalenus 
told  him  frankly  that  his  situation  was  a 
difficult  one,  and  would  probably  be  ex- 
pensive. The  judges  who  had  condemned 
the  other  prisoners  would  commit  mani- 
fest perjury  if  they  acquitted  Oppianicus. 
Public  feeling  being  excited,  they  would 
be  exposed  to  general  opprobrium,  and 
they  would  require  to  be  well  paid  for 
their  services.  Still,  however,  he  thought 
it  might  be  managed.  He  knew  his  men, 
and  he  considered  that  he  could  secure 
fifteen  votes  out  of  the  thirty-two,  which 
in  addition  to  his  own  would  be  sufficient. 
Money  only  was  necessary  : each  vote 
would  require  400/. 

Oppianicus's  fortune  would  be  of  little 
use  to  him  if  he  was  convicted.  Be- 


ing a Roman  citizen,  he  was  not  liable 
to  a sentence  of  death  from  a criminal 
court,  but  exile  and  a fine  amounting 
nearly  to  confiscation  were  as  bad  or 
possibly  worse.  He  assented  to  Sta- 
lenus’s terms,  and  paid  into  his  hands 
6400/. 

It  was  understood  by  this  time  that  a 
negotiation  with  the  prisoner  was  going 
forward.  Stalenus  had  felt  his  way, 
dropping  hints  here  and  there  in 
whatever  quarter  they  were  likely  to  be 
operative,  and  at  len^h  the  corruptible 
fifteen  had  given  conditional  assurances 
that  they  might  be  relied  on.  But  the 
terms,  as  he  expected,  were  high ; 
very  little  would  be  left  for  himself ; and 
he  began  to  reflect  that  with  perfect 
safety  he  might  keep  the  whole  of  it. 
The  honest  part  of  the  jury  would,  he 
thought,  undoubtedly  vote  for  a convic- 
tion. Those  who  had  agreed  to  sell 
their  consciences  would  be  so  angiy  if 
they  were  now  disappointed  that  he 
might  count  on  them  with  equal  certainty, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  that  after  a ver- 
dict of  guilty  such  a wretch  as  Oppianicus 
w'ould  appeal  to  public  opinion.  No  one 
would  believe  him,  no  one  would  pity 
him.  Thus  the  night  before  the  trial 
came  on  he  informed  his  friends  upon 
the  jury  that  Oppianicus  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  that  no  money  was  forth- 
coming. They  were  as  exasperated  as 
he  hoped  to  find  them.  He  was  himself 
not  suspected,  and  they  met  the  next 
day  in  court  with  a most  virtuous  resolu- 
tion that  justice  should  not  be  baulked 
of  its  object.  . 

The  voting  in  a Roman  trial  was  either 
open  or  secret,  as  the  Court  might  decide 
for  itself.  Oppianicus  not  relying  too 
perfectly  on  his  friends,  and  anxious  not 
to  be  cheated  of  the  svares  for  which  he 
had  paid,  demanded  that  each  judge 
should  give  his  verdict  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  tribune  Quinctius,  who  was 
secretly  his  friend,  supported  him,  and 
his  rc(]ucst  was  agreed  to.  Everyone 
was  aware  that  there  had  been  bribery, 
and  the  members  of  the  jury  who  were 
open  to  bribes  were  generally  well 
known.  It  was,  of  course,  assumed  that 
they  would  vote  for  an  acquittal,  and 
Stalenus  and  his  friends  were  obsened 
with  contemptuous  curiosity,  but  without 
a doubt  of  what  their  judgment  would 
be. 
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It  happened  that  Stalenus  was  the 
first  to  vote,  and  two  of  his  intimate 
associates  were  the  second  and  third. 
To  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  all 
three  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
voted  guilty.  The  rest  of  the  judges,  or 
rather  the  respectable  portion  of  them, 
were  utterly  bewildered.  The  theory  of 
corruption  implies  that  men  who  take 
bribes  will  generally  fulfil  their  contract, 
nor  again  do  men  usually  take  bribes  to 
vote  according  to  their  real  convictions. 
They  were  assured  that  Stalenus  had  been 
corrupted  to  give  a false  verdict.  They 
thought  he  had  been  cornipted  by 
Oppianicus  ; but  he  had  voted  against 
Oppianicus ; he  had  voted  for  Cluentius, 
— therefore  it  seemed  he  must  have  been 
bribed  by  Cluentius,  and  Oppianicus 
might  be  innodent  after  all.  Thus  argued 
the  outside  public  almost  universally,  hav- 
ing heard  the  story  but  imperfectly.  Thus 
argued  even  a section  of  the  judges  them- 
selves, and  in  their  confusion  five  of  the 
more  honest  of  them  actually  voted  for 
Oppianicus’s  acquittal.  The  larger  num- 
ber concluded  at  last  that  they  must  go 
by  the  evidence.  Stalenus  and  his  friends 
might  h.ave  taken  money  from  Cluentius. 
Cluentius  might  have  been  afraid  to  trust 
himself  entirely  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
But  corruirtion  could  not  alter  the  truth. 
Oppianicus  was  unquestionably  guilty, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  a large  ma- 
jority. 

He  for  his  part  was  banished,  clamor- 
ing that  he  was  betmyed,  but  unable,  as 
Stalenus  expected,  to  obt.ain  a remission 
of  his  sentence.  In  modern  eyes  such  a 
punishment  was  immeasurably  too  lenient. 
To  a Roman  who  wanted  courage  to  end 
his  misfortunes  with  his  ow'n  hand,  exile 
was  held  to  be  the  most  terrible  of  calam- 
ities. Caesar  pleaded  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
that  death  ended  all  things.  He  would 
have  them  live  and  suffer.  ‘ Life,’  said 
Cicero  on  the  present  occasion,  ‘ w.as 
worse  than  death  to  Oppianicus.  No 
one  believed  any  longer  the  old  wives' 
fable  of  Tartarus.  Death  would  be  but 
a h.appy  release  to  him.’  He  left  Rome 
to  wander  about  Italy,  as  if  marked  with 
a curse.  Sassia  followed  him  to  torment 
him  with  her  reproaches  and  infidelities. 
One  day  as  he  was  riding  his  horse  threw 
him.  He  was  mortally  injured  and  died. 

So  ended  Oppianicus.  So,  however, 
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did  not  end  the  consequences  of  his  va- 
rious villanies.  Political  passions  were 
again  rising.  The  people  in  Rome  and 
out  of  it  were  clamoring  to  the  skies 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  Senate.  The 
story  went  abroad  that  a senatorial  jury- 
had  again  been  bribed ; and  being 
without  detailed  knowledge  of  the  case, 
the  Rom.m  populace  rushed  naturally 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  innocent 
man  had  been  condemned.  Oppianicus 
had  protested  .against  the  verdict,  and 
had  denounced  his  judges.  It  was 
enough.  The  verdict  was  indisputably 
corrupt,  and  a corrupt  verdict,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  be  a false  verdict. 

Quinctius  the  tribune,  Oppianicus’s 
friend,  encouraged  the  agitation.  It  was 
•an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  of 
bringing  the  Senate  into  disrepute. 
Thrice  he  harangued  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  Forum.  He  insisted  that 
the  degraded  Patricians  should  be  strip- 
ped once  more  of  the  privileges  which 
they  abused.  Cluentius’s  name  became 
a by-word.  He  who  in  his  humble  way 
had  been  the  champion  of  his  own  towns- 
people was  identified  with  the  hated 
senatorial  monopoly.  So  furious  were 
the  people  that  for  eight  years,  Cicero 
says,  they  would  not  so  much  as  listen 
to  a word  that  could  be  said  for  him. 
They  were  not  contented  with  words. 
Every  senator  who  had  voted  for  Op- 
pianicus’s condemnation  was  prosecuted 
under  the  Jury  Laws.  Some  were  fined, 
some  were  expelled  from  the  Senate  by 
the  Censors.  One  of  them,  Caius  Egna- 
tius,  was  disinherited  by  his  father.  The 
Senate  itself  was  invited  to  condemn  its 
own  members.  Not  daring  to  refuse, 
the  Senate  saved  its  conscience  by  a wise 
generality,  and  passed  a resolution  th.it 
any  person  or  persons  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  corrupting  public  justice 
had  been  guilty  of  a serious  offence. 
Finally  Cluentius  himself  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  so  hot  was  public  feeling  against 
him,  that  Cicero  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  defence  to  a legal  technicality.  The 
1.1W,  he  said,  was  for  the  restraint  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  juries.  The  juries  under 
Sylla’s  constitution  could  consist  of  sen.i- 
tors  only,  and  Cluentius  being  an  Eques, 
the  law  could  not  touch  him. 

Gradually  the  outcry  died  away,  melt- 
ing into  the  general  stream  of  indignation 
which  in  a few  years  swept  away  the  con- 
sS 
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stiUition,  and  under  new  forms  made 
justice  possible  again.  But  the  final  act 
of  the  Cluentian  drama  had  still  to  be 
played  out.  Again  Cluentius  was  to  ap- 
pear before  a tribunal  of  Roman  judges. 
Again  Cicero  was  to  defend  him — no 
longer  under  a quibble,  but  on  the  merits 
of  the  whole  case,  into  which  at  la.st  it 
Mas  possible  to  enter. 

From  the  speech  which  Cicero  deliver- 
ed on  this  occasion  we  have  gathered 
our  story.  It  is  not  a favorable  speci- 
men of  his  oratorical  power.  There  is 
no  connection  in  the  events.  There  is 
no  order  of  time.  NVe  are  hurried  from 
date  to  date,  from  place  to  place.  The 
same  person  is  described  under  different 
names ; the  stime  incident  in  different 
words.  The  result  is  a mass  of  threads 
so  knotted,  twisted,  and  entangled  that 
only  patient  labor  can  sort  them  out 
into  intelligible  arrangement. 

What  Cicero  lacks  in  method,  however, 
he  makes  up  in  eariieslnes.s.  He  was 
evidently  supremely  aflected  by  the  com- 
bination of  atrocities  and  misunderstand- 
ings by  which  an  innocent,  well-deserv- 
ing man  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed. 

The  various  lovers  of  Sassia  had  been 
either  murdered  or  had  died,  or  had  de- 
serted her.  She  had  lost  much  of  her 
ill-gained  fortunes.  She  had  grown  too 
old  for  the  further  indulgence  of  her 
pleasant  vices.  One  desire  alone  re- 
mained, and  had  devoured  the  rest — a 
desire  for  revenge  upon  Cluentius.  In 
the  prejudiced  condition  of  public  feel- 
ing at  Rome,  any  wild  accusation  against 
him  might  be  expected  to  obtain  a hear- 
ing. Having  escaped  the  ijrosecution 
for  the  bribery  of  the  judges,  he  was 
charged  with  having  murdered  one  of 
his  friends  whose  property  he  hoped  to 
inherit.  The  attempt  was  clumsy  and  it 
failed.  The  friend  was  proved  to  have 
died  where  Cluentius  could  have  no  ac- 
cess to  him  ; and  a nephew,  and  not 
Cluentius,  was  his  heir.  The  next  ac- 
cusation was  of  having  tried  to  poison 
the  surviving  son  of  Oppianicus.  Clu- 
entius and  the  younger  Oppianicus  had 
been  together  at  a festival  at  Larino. 
Another  youth  who  was  also  present 
there  had  died  a few  days  later,  and  it 
w.as  alleged  that  he  had  drunk  by  mis- 
take from  a cup  which  had  been  prepar- 
ed for  Sassia’s  stepson.  But  again  the 
evidence  broke  down.  There  was  no 


proof  that  the  death  was  caused  by  poi- 
son, or  that  Cluentius  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  it. 

The  accursed  woman,  though  twice 
baffled,  would  not  abandon  her  object. 
In  both  instances  proof  of  ro-alice  had 
been  wanting.  Cluentius  had  no  object 
in  perjtetrating  either  of  the  crimes  of 
which  she  had  accused  him.  If  he  had 
no  grudge  against  the  young  Oppianicus, 
however,  he  had  undoubtedly  hated  his 
father,  and  she  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered that  the  father  had  not  died,  as 
had  deen  reported,  by  the  fall  from  his 
horse,  but  had  been  poisoned  by  a cake 
which  had  been  administered  to  him  at 
Cluentius’s  instigation.  The  method  in 
which  Sassia  went  to  work  to  make  out 
her  case  throws  a fresh  and  hideous 
light  on  the  Roman  administration  of 
justice  in  the  last  days  of  liberty.  She 
)jroduced  two  witnesses  who  were  both 
slaves.  To  one  of  them,  Nicostratus,  a 
Greek,  she  owed  an  old  grudge.  He  had 
belonged  to  Oppi.micus,  the  elder,  and 
had  revealed  certain  infidelities  of  hers 
which  had  led  to  inconvenience.  The 
other,  Strato,  was  the  slave  of  a doctor 
who  had  attended  Oppianicus  after  his 
accident.  Since  neither  of  these  men 
were  willing  to  say  what  she  required 
them  to  say  of  their  own  accord,  she  de- 
manded according  to  custom  that  they 
should  be  tortured.  The  Roman  law 
did  not  acknowledge  any  rights  in  these 
human  chattels  ; a slave  on  the  day  of 
his  bondage  ceased  to  be  a man.  Nico- 
stratus and  Strato  were  racked  till  the 
executioners  were  weary,  but  nothing 
could  be  extracted  from  them.  A dis- 
tinguished advocate  who  was  present, 
and  was  not  insensible  to  juty,  said  that 
the  slaves  were  being  tortured  not  to 
make  them  tell  the  truth,  but  to  make 
them  lie.  The  court  took  the  same 
view,  and  they  were  released. 

Once  more  Sassia  was  defeated,  but 
she  waited  her  opportunity.  Three 
years  later,  the  orator  Hortensius,  a gen- 
eral protector  of  rogues,  was  elected  to  the 
consulate.  The  vindictiveness  with 
which  she  had  come  forward  as  the  pro- 
secutrix of  her  own  son  had  injured  her 
cause.  She  made  one  more  efiort,  and 
this  time  she  prevailed  on  the  young 
Oppianicus,  who  had  meanwhile  married 
her  daughter,  to  appear  in  her  place. 
She  had  purchased  Strato  after  hiy-es- 
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cape  from  the  torture,  and  had  power  of 
life  and  death  over  him.  He  had  mur- 
dered a fellow  slave  ; and  it  was  alleged 
that  when  he  confessed  to  this  crime, 
he  had  confessed  to  the  other  also.  He 
was  cnicified,  and  to  prevent  his  tell- 
ing inconvenient  truths  upon  the  cross, 
his  tongue  was  cut  out  before  he  was 
nailed  upon  it.  On  the  strength  of  his 
pretended  deposition,  a criminal  pro- 
cess was  once  more  instituted  against 
Cluentius  before  a Roman  jury.  The 
story  had  by  this  time  become  so  notori- 
ous, and  the  indignation  of  the  provinces 
had  been  so  deeply  roused,  that  deputa- 
tions from  every  town  in  the  South  of 
Italy  came  to  the  capital  to  bear  witness 
m Quentius’s  favor.  How  the  trial  end- 
ed is  unknown.  It  may  be  hoped  that 


he  was  acquitted — but  it  is  uncertain. 
Innocent  men  have  suffered  by  millions 
in  this  world.  .\s  many  guilty  wretches 
have  escaped,  and  seemed  to  triumph  ; 
but  the  vengeance  which  follows  u[)on 
evil  acts  does  not  sleep  because  individ- 
uals arc  wronged.  The  penalty  is  exact- 
ed to  the  last  farthing  from  the  commu- 
nity which  permits  injustice  to  be  done. 
And  the  Republican  Commonwealth  of 
Rome  was  fast  filling  the  measure  of  its 
iniquities.  In  another  half-century  per- 
jured juries  and  corrupt  magistrates  had 
finished  their  work ; the  world  could 
endure  them  no  longer,  and  the  free  in- 
stitutions which  had  been  the  admiration 
of  mankind  w'ere  buried  under  the  throne 
of  the  Ctesars. — Fraser  s Magazine. 


A FORSAKEN  GARDEN. 

BV  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

In  a coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  highland, 

.At  the  sea-down’s  edge  between  windward  and  lee. 

Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island. 

The  ghost  of  a garden  fronts  the  sea. 

A girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses 

The  sleep  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 

Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves  of  its  roses 
Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken. 

To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land. 

If  a step  should  sound  or  a word  be  spoken. 

Would  a ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest’s  hand 

So  long  have  the  grey  bare  walks  lain  guestless. 

Through  branches  and  briers  if  a man  make  way. 

He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind’s,  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled 
That  crawls  by  a track  none  turn  to  climb 

To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 
Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of  time. 

The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken  ; 

The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 

The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken. 

These  remain. 

Not  a flower  to  be  prest  of  the  foot  that  falls  not; 

As  the  heart  of  a dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry ; 

From  the  thicket  of  thorns  whence  the  nightingale  calls  not. 
Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a rose  to  reply. 

Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 
Rings  but  the  note  of  a sea-bird’s  song; 

Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 
All  year  long. 
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The  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 
One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 

Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 

In  a round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 

Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 

Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

IVliose  eyes  went  seaward  a hundred  sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in  heart  they  stood,  “ Look  tliither,” 

Did  he  whisper  ? “ Look  forth  from  the  flowers  to  the  sea  ; 

For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose-blossoms  wither, 

And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ? ” 

.And  the  same  wind  sang  and  the  same  waves  whitened, 

.And  or  ever  the  garden’s  last  petals  were  shed. 

In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had  lightened. 

Love  was  dead. 

Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went  whither  ? 

.And  were  one  to  the  end — but  what  end  who  knows  ? 

Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 

Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them.’ 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a grave .’ 

They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave. 

.AJ^  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers. 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 

Not  a breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 
In  the  air  now  soft  with  a summer  to  be. 

Not  a breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  hereafter 
Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or  weep, 

M'hen  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and  laughter 
We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  forever ; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 

From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up  never. 

Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 

Earth,  stones,  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground  growing. 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be ; 

Till  a last  wind’s  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble. 

Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink. 

Till  the  strength  of  tjie  waves  of  the  high  tides  humble 
The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink. 

Here  now  in  his  triumph  where  all  things  falter. 

Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand  spread. 

As  a god  self-slain  on  his  own  strange  altar, 

Death  lies  dead.  — The  Athaiaum. 
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rSKETCH  OF  A JOURNEY  ACROSS  AFRICA. 
BY  LIEUTENANT  LOVETT  VERNEY  CAMERON. 


PART  III. 

Habib  ibn  Salim,  the  old  trader  men- 
tioned in  my  last  number,  who  housed 
Dr.  Livingstone  at  Nyangw^,  showed  me 
great  kindness  during  my  stay  there,  but 
most  of  the  other  traders  were  very  half- 
hearted in  their  welcome.  Muinyi  Du- 
gumbi,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  head 
man  amongst  them,  was  full  of  promises 
of  assistance,  but  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  delights  of  his  harem  of  over  300 
female  slaves,  that  he  did  nothing. 
Some  of  the  other  traders  neither  prom- 
ised nor  did  anything,  and  Syde  Merz- 
nii  contented  himself  with  begging  for 
beads,  instead  of  trying  to  procure 
canoe*  for  me  according  to  his  agree- 
ment. My  whole  attention  was  now 
concentrated  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
canoes  to  convey  us  down  the  Congo  to 
the  falls  of  Yellala.  f was  at  first  told 
that  I could  get  them  at  the  markets, 
which  are  held  every  fourth  day  at  Ny- 
angw^,  but  soon  found  that  the  Wagenya 
(a  tribe  inhabiting  a narrow  strip  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  whom  all  the 
canoes  belonged)  would  not  sell  any  for 
such  stores  as  I had  to  ofler,  although 
their  repugnance  might  have  been  over- 
come if  I had  consented  to  buy  slaves 
from  the  Arabs  and  to  purchase  the 
canoes  with  them.  This,  of  course,  I 
was  unable  to  do. 

All  my  efforts,  however,  were  ineffec- 
tual ; and  I was  next  advised  to  send 
men  through  the  strip  of  country  belong- 
ing to  the  Wagenya,  to  get  boats  from 
the  people  who  built  them  (or  rather 
hacked  them  out  of  logs),  and  who  lived 
in  the  jungle,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
river.  I was  unable  to  go  myself,  and 
therefore  the  opportunities  which  arose 
of  buying  shipping  were  not  taken  full 
advantage  (<T,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  I found  myself  with  only  one 
canoe  (which  was  given  to  me  by  Habib 
ibn  Salim),  which  might  have  held  four 
or  five  men  and  their  loads,  and  appar- 
ently with  little  or  no  chance  of  obtain- 
ing another. 

A party  of  Arabs,  etc.,  who  had  been 
away  to  the  south  of  the  river  for  some 
time,  making  war  and  fomenting  di.sturb- 


ances  amongst  the  natives,  principally 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  slaves,  now 
returned  and  brought  news  that  Tipo- 
tipo  (alias  Hamed  ibn  Hamdd)  was  com- 
ing to  Nyangw6  to  arr.ange  peace  be- 
tween Russuna,  chief  of  Mar6ra  (a 
friend  of  his)  and  the  traders  settled  at 
Nyangw^ ; who  would  have  attacked 
him  (Russuna)  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  Tipo-tiix). 

When  Tipo-tipo  .arrived,  he  .advised 
me  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  down 
the  river  in  canoes,  or  of  attempting  to 
march  along  its  bank  direct  from  Nyang- 
we.  He  told  me  that  if  I would  go 
with  him  to  his  camp,  about  ten  days’ 
march  south  by  west  of  NyangweS  I 
should  then  be  able  to  get  guides  to 
show  me  the  way  to  a great  lake  about 
fifteen  marches  west  of  it,  where  men 
came  in  large  canoes  holding  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  people,  and  the  crews  of 
which  wore  hats  and  trousers.  I had 
already  heard  many  reports  of  this  lake 
at  Nyangw^  and  th.at  the  I.ualaba  fell 
into  it ; but  now,  in  addition,  two  men, 
belonging  to  the  district  in  which  Tipo- 
tipo’s  camp  was  situated,  assured  me 
that  they  had  been  there,  and  g.ave  the 
name,  Sankorra ; and  also  mentioned  a 
small  lake  called  Iki,  situated  on  a river 
Luwembi,  just  to  the  west  of  the 
Lomami. 

After  a little  consideration,  I deter- 
mined to  go  with  Tijxi-tipo  to  his  camp, 
.and  thence  march  to  Sankorra,  and  trust 
to  getting  boats  from  the  trouser- 
wearing  traders  who,  I hoped,  would 
prove  to  be  half-caste  Portuguese  from 
the  C.assanci  or  thereabouts. 

I therefore  cleared  out  of  Nyangwe, 
the  night  before  Tipo-tipo  left  there,  and 
camped  in  a village  of  Wagenya,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lualaba.  I saw  most  of 
the  men  off  myself,  and  as  the  day  w.as 
very  hot,  left  Bombay  to  bring  the  rest  of 
thecarav.an  and  my  boxes  over  after  me  ; 
but,  as  usual,  trusting  to  Bombay  was  like 
trusting  to  a broken  reed,  and  he  and  the 
other  men  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance till  noon  on  the  following  day.  In 
addition,  several  of  the  men,  whom  I had 
seen  across  myself,  managed  to  slip  back. 
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and  three  deserted  altogether,  taking 
with  them  their  guns  and  ammunition. 

The  left  bank  of  the  I.ualaba  is  low 
and  swampy,  witli  many  semi-stagnant 
back-waters,  which  render  it  a very  hot- 
bed of  fever,  whilst  the  right  bank  is 
raised  and  healthy.  When  I had  got 
my  men  and  stores  together,  and  ready 
for  the  road,  I was  suffering  from  a 
heavy  attack  of  fever,  the  effect  of  one 
night’s  exposure  to  the  malaria.  I man- 
aged, however,  to  struggle  on  for  a long 
march,  which,  including  an  hour’s  halt, 
lasted  from  half-past  twelve  to  between 
seven  and  eight  p.m.,  although,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  I was  reeling 
about  like  a drunken  man  from  fever  and 
weakness.  For  the  last  hour  or  so,  our 
])ath  led  us  through  tracks  covered  with 
gigantic  pyramidal  ant-hills,  which  I,  in 
the  partial  delirium  of  fever,  kept  on  mis- 
taking for  my  tent ; when  at  last  I did 
arrive  in  camp,  I was  so  done,  that  I was 
obliged  to  turn  in  at  once,  without  being 
able  to  eat  anything. 

The  next  morning  I was  able  to  go  on 
again,  and  each  day  saw  me  getting  bet- 
ter. Half  way  to  Tipo-tipo’s  camp,  we 
halted  for  a couple  of  days  at  Russuna’s  ; 
but  just  before  reaching  his  village  a row 
took  place,  between  some  of  the  Wame- 
rima  from  Nyangwe  who  accompanied 
us  and  the  natives,  who,  thinking  that 
these  had  come  to  plunder  them  again, 
began  a fight  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  two  natives  ; but  Tipo-tipo  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  restore  peace  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  affair,  and  made  the 
Nyangwe  people  pay  something  to  the 
chief. 

During  the  two  days  I was  at  Russuna’s 
I was  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  his 
wives,who  would  scarcely  let  me  have  one 
moment  to  myself,  and  kept  on  turning  up 
the  legs  of  my  pyjamas,  to  see  if  I were 
really  white  all  over : indeed,  I had  to 
use  a certain  amount  of  restraint,  or  1 be- 
lieve their  curiosity  would  have  led  to 
their  undressing  me  altogether.  .All  these 
wives  of  Russuna,  about  forty  or  fifty  in 
number,  live  together  in  a small  village 
formed  of  two  rows  of  huts,  with  one  hut 
in  the  middle  for  himself  and  his  mother, 
on  whom  devolves  the  task  of  keeping 
the  harem.  Many  of  the  wives  were 
really  very  good-looking,  and,  like  many 
other  ladies,  seemed  quite  sensible  of 
their  charms. 


Between  Russuna’s  and  'I'ipo-tipo’s 
camp,  nothing  of  importance  occurred. 
The  country  was  very  pretty  and  fertile 
with  groves  of  nutmeg-trees,  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  oil  palms.  Tracks 
of  eleijhants  were  very  numerous,  and 
we  sometimes  heard  them  trumpeting 
in  the  jungles. 

When  I arrived  at  Tipo-tipo’s,  though 
he  had  always  told  me  only  to  expect  a 
camp,  I found  a neatly-built,  and  well- 
arranged  town.  There  were  four  or  five 
smaller  traders  besides.  Tipo-ti[)o  and 
the  armed  followers  from  Zanzibar  and 
Unyanyembe  amounted  to  nearly  a 
thousand  ; in  addition  to  these,  slaves 
and  native  hangers  on  may  have  raised 
the  sum  total  to  upwards  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  Directly  1 got  to  this 
place  I sent  some  of  my  men  with  guides, 
supplied  by  Tipo-tipo,  to  ask  permission 
from  the  chief  of  the  country  lb  the 
west  of  the  Lomami  to  pass  through  his 
territory,  ,is  none  of  the  Arabs  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  that  way,  though  native 
traders  were  con-stantly  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  Lake  Sankorro,  which  they 
reported  as  being  fifteen  marches  dis- 
tant. In  support  of  this  story,  I was 
shown  cloth  and  beads  obtained  from 
traders  who  came  there  from  the  west, 
and  who  were  the  trouser-wearing  peo- 
ple I had  heard  of.  The  cloth  and 
beads  were  quite  of  a different  sort  from 
any  brought  from  Zanzibar.  Cowries, 
too,  which  at  Nyangwe  were  greatly  in 
demand,  were  here  a perfect  drug  in  the 
market,  owing  to  the  large  quantities 
that  came  from  the  West  Coast. 

■A  couple  of  days  after  my  arrival  1 
received  a state  visit  from  Kasongo,  the 
chief  of  the  district.  The  first  to  arrive 
were  drummers  and  marimba  players 
belonging  to  several  ]>etty  chiefs,  then  a 
sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  with  a 
huge  carved  stick,  followed  by  the  small 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  he  announced  in 
due  form,  and  at  last  Kasongo  himself  and 
two  of  his  daughters,  with  ) retinue  of 
men  armed  with  spears,  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

.A  clear  s]>ace  was  fonned,  in  which 
Kasongo  and  his  daughters  went  through 
a sort  of  dance,  accomiianied  by  the  mu- 
sicians and  some  singers  who  chanted  a 
monotonous  recitative.  When  the  d.incc 
was  finished  Kasongo  came  into  .an  oiien 
hut,  which  was  the  general  rendezvous 
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of  the  traders,  and  where  they  usually 
passed  the  day.  It  was  now  spread  with 
earpets  and  mats  in  honor  of  his  arrival. 

We  had  a longish  palaver,  and  Kason- 
go  at  first  said  he  would  go  himself  to 
the  chief  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lo- 
milmi,  and  try  to  make  terms  with  him 
about  my  passing  through  to  the  west- 
ward ; but  afterwards  he  hauled  off,  say- 
ing that  he  was  too  old  to  travel,  and 
that  he  would  send  some  of  his  head  men 
instead,  to  carry  on  the  negoti.afions. 
I waited  for  a day  or  two  and  then  re- 
turned Kasongo’s  visit,  accompanied  by 
Tipo-tipo,  and  most  of  the  principal 
people  among  the  Arabs.  I found  Ka- 
songo  seated  in  a clear,  open  grassy  iplot 
in  the  middle  of  his  village,  looking  clean 
and  tidy,  in  a dress  of  grass  cloth,  and  a 
great  contrast  in  appearance  to  what  he 
was  the  day  he  called  on  me,  when  he 
was  tricked  out  in  tawdry,  dirty  clothes 
made  up  for  him  by  the  Arabs,  and  cer- 
tainly had  not  then  left  a very  favorable 
impression  on  my  mind. 

Whilst  I was  at  his  village  both  his 
men  and  mine  who  had  been  to  the  west 
of  the  I.omami,  returned  the  answer  of 
the  chief,  that  no  people  armed  with  guns 
had  ever  passed  through  his  territory, 
.and  that  if  .any  came  he  would  resist 
them,  and  if  possible  destroy  them.  I, 
however,  at  the  same  time  saw  many  men 
who  declared  they  had  been  both  to  I.ake 
Sankorra  and  also  to  L.ake  Iki,  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  what  they 
said. 

On  my  return  to  the  Ar.ab  settlement, 
I racked  my  brains  to  find  out  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  and  when  Tipo-tipo  told 
me  that  he  h.ad  heard  of  Portuguese 
traders,  whom,  from  his  description,  I 
judged  to  be  about  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  .and  fifty  miles  south-south-west 
from  us,  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  there 
and  then  try  to  work  back  to  Sankorra, 
thus  avoiding  the  chief  who  had  refused 
us  permission  to  pass. 

As  soon  as  Tipo-tipo  heard  of  my  de- 
termin.ation  he  gave  me  three  guide.s, 
natives  of  Urna,  under  charge  of  Mona 
Kasanga,  son  of  the  chief  of  Kowamba 
(a  lake  on  the  Lualaba),  to  show  me  the 
road. 

My  men  threw  every  sort  of  obstacle 
in  my  way,  as  they  were  thoroughly 
afraid  of  going  on  through  a country 
where  no  caravans  had  passed ; some 


half-dozen  deserted  the  day  I started,  and 
although  1 sent  back  from  the  place  I 
halted  at,  I could  get  no  news  about 
them.  '1  hey  no  doubt  hid  somewhere 
near  Tipo-tipo-ville,  and  were  supported 
by  chums  amongst  the  Zanzibar  slaves 
until  I was  well  away. 

Besides  giving  me  the  native  guides, 
Tipo-tipo  also  sent  a free  man  of  Z.an- 
zibar  to  accompany  me  for  ten  days  on 
my  road,  but  this,  although  intended  as 
a great  help,  was  rather  a hindrance,  as 
he  every  day  said,  after  about  two  hours’ 
marching,  that  the  next  place  .at  which 
we  could  possibly  halt  w,as  about  six  or 
seven  hours  further  on,  and  therefore  we 
had  better  camp  where  we  were.  In 
other  matters  he  was  very  useful,  and 
perhaps  his  always  desiring  to  halt  early 
arose  from  an  idea  which,  until  I h.ad 
practically  disproved  it,  seemed  very 
common  amongst  the  Ar.abs,  viz.,  that  a 
European  was  unable  to  march  far  or  fast 
in  Africa. 

Our  ro.ad  led  us  close  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lomami,  of  which  we  caught 
glimpses  from  time  to  time.  We  cro.ssed 
numerous  affluents,  all  of  which  we  h.ad 
to  ford.  The  country  was  still  fairly 
level,  with  hollows  grooved  out  through 
the  sand  .and  pebbles,  which  formed  the 
upper  strata.  In  these  miniature  valleys 
there  were  always  trees,  and  many  very 
beautiful  ferns  and  mosses ; some  of 
these  were  club  mosses  over  a foot  in 
height.  My  guides  were  now  getting 
very  doubtful  about  the  road,  and  as 
most  of  the  villages  through  which  we 
passed  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants from  an  absurd  rumor  that  we 
were  in  search  of  slaves,  we  were  un.able 
to  get  any  directions  from  them.  My 
guides  themselves  were  all  afraid,  and  kept 
on  trying  to  work  away  to  the  eastward, 
towards  the  village  of  Mona  Kasanga’s 
father.  At  length  one  day,  after  h.aving 
lost  the  track  three  times,  I took  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  walked  on  by  myself, 
leaving  the  guides  and  caravan  to  follow 
me  or  not  as  they  liked  ; of  course  I was 
pretty  sure  that  they  would  be  much  too 
cowardly  to  le.ave  me  altogether,  but  they 
straggled  and  w.andered  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  camped  that  night  in  a village 
near  a large  branch  of  the  I.omami,  call- 
ed the  l.ukanzi;  the  guides  persisted 
that  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  it. 
I asked  where  the  nntis'es  of  the  village 
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were  gone  to,  and  was  told  that  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  so  I knew  that  there 
must  be  some  way  to  get  over  to  the 
otlier  side,  and  sent  the  guides  along  a 
Ijath  to  find  if  it  led  to  a bridge.  After 
having  been  absent  some  time  they  re- 
turned, and  reported  that  the  path  came 
to  an  end  near  the  river,  as  it  only  led 
to  a watering-place.  I did  not  believe 
this,  so  I went  down  the  path  myself, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
camp,  found  a large  fishing-weir  bridge. 

Next  morning  I got  the  men  across, 
after  a very  great  deal  of  trouble;  they 
were  all  in  a great  fright,  as  the 
guides  had  been  cramming  them  with 
hobgoblin  stories  all  the  night  about  the 
natives  beyond  the  river.  As  soon  as 
we  were  across  I took  the  lead  again, 
and  about  a mile  from  the  river,  whilst  I 
was  passing  through  a strip  of  jungle,  a 
native  lurking  near  shot  at  me,  and  the 
arrow  glanced  off  a leathern  coat  1 wore 
without  penetrating.  I saw  the  fellow 
bolting,  and  as  he  was  between  me  and 
the  open,  I was  able  to  make  him  break 
cover,  and  dropping  my  rifle,  1 ran  him 
down,  and  gave  him  a regular  good 
thrashing. 

Soon  after  this  a lot  of  natives  appear- 
ed on  the  path  in  front  of  us  and  wanted 
to  prevent  our  proceeding  any  further, 
but  after  half-an-hour's  palaver,  which 
ended  in  my  giving  them  a few  beads, 
we  became  very  good  friends,  and  went 
on  to  the  village  of  a chief,  four  miles 
off,  escorted  by  a mob  of  black  fellows 
shouting,  yelling,  and  playing  on  large 
wooden  horns.  Here  1 was  told  that 
Kwarumba,  a chief  whose  village  had 
been  described  to  me  as  lying  directly 
on  our  road,  was  only  one  march  distant. 
I expected  to  get  information  from  him 
about  the  Portuguese,  and  therefore  I 
was  anxious  to  go  on  at  once,  but  Mona 
Kasanga  began  to  give  himself  airs,  say- 
ing he  was  a chiel’s  son,  and  sorely 
against  my  will  detained  me  for  a day. 

Next  morning  we  went  on  our  road, 
and  after  again  crossing  the  Lukanzi  by 
another  fishing-weir  bridge,  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  at  Kwarumba ’s  first  village, 
which  was  very  large  and  well  populated. 
Here  we  halted,  and  I was  regularly  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  who  came  to  look  at 
me,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  a white 
man  was  perfectly  novel.  I believe 
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many  of  the  people  had  never  even  heard 
of  one. 

On  the  following  day  we  marched  a 
short  distance,  and  camped  close  to  the 
village  in  which  Kwarumba  lived.  In  the 
afternoon  he  came  to  see  me,  and  told 
me  that  a short  time  before,  strangers, 
who  were  not  Arabs,  and  who  wore  hats 
and  carried  umbrellas,  had  been  close  by. 
This  was  good  news  for  me,  and  1 con- 
cluded that  they  were  the  Portuguese  of 
whom  I was  in  search. 

After  leaving  Kwarumba’s,  the  guides 
again  began  to  give  trouble,  but  1 held 
on  to  my  own  course  as  well  as  I could 
until  we  arrived  at  Kamwawi,  where  at 
first  we  were  well  received.  I engaged 
guides  to  take  me  down  to  the  chief  with 
whom  the  strange  caravan  was  stopping, 
and  paid  them  in  advance,  and  during 
the  whole  afternoon  women  were  in  our 
camp  selling  flour,  beans,  •'kc.  Next 
morning,  however,  1 found  that  my  pet 
goat  “ Dinah  ” was  missing,  and  there- 
fore went  up  to  the  village  to  inquire 
about  her ; so  little  did  I suspect  that 
anything  was  wrong,  that  I did  not  even 
take  my  pistol  or  gun  with  me. 

I could  get  no  answer  about  the  goat, 
and  the  people  began  throwing  spears 
and  shooting  .arrows  at  us,  so  I had  to 
send  and  get  all  my  party  together  in  the 
village,  and  show  a bold  front.  For 
some  time  1 would  not  allow  my  men  to 
fire  in  return,  as  I did  not  know  what 
the  shindy  was  about,  and  I wanted  to 
try  every  means  to  make  all  straight  be- 
fore I resorted  to  force.  However,  as  1 
found  the  natives  getting  cheekier  and 
cheekier  every  minute,  I at  last  allowed 
some  three  or  four  of  my  men  to  return 
their  fire,  and  a native  was  shot  through 
the  leg.  Almost  directly  the  row  com- 
menced a party  of  five  hundred  men  or 
so  came  up  from  the  road  by  which  we 
h.ad  intended  to  go,  where  I believe  they 
had  been  posted  in  ambush.  When  we 
began  to  defend  ourselves  they  consented 
to  a parley,  notwithstanding  their  being 
at  least  ten  to  one. 

After  a few  preliminaries,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  chief  of  the  village  and 
myself  should  exchange  presents  and 
that  one  of  my  men  should  make  broth- 
ers with  him,  after  which  we  should  go 
on  our  way  in  peace ; but  before  this 
could  be  carried  out,  another  chief  with 
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a large  body  of  men  came  up,  and  said 
to  the  chief  of  Kamwawi,  “ Don't  be 
such  a fool,  they  are  a small  party,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  kill  or  make  slaves  of 
them  .all,  and  divide  their  beads  and 
cloth  amongst  us.” 

In  consequence  of  his  advice  the  ne- 
gotiations were  broken  off ; so  I,  remem- 
bering Troubridge  at  Teneriffe,  set  fire  to 
a hut  and  said  th.at  unless  I was  allowed 
to  go  in  pe.ace  I would  burn  the  whole 
village.  On  this  we  were  told  that  we 
could  go  unmolested  to  a village  where 
our  guides  said  we  should  be  received  as 
friends,  and  I therefore  gave  orders  to 
inarch  for  it.  Notwithst.anding  their 
promisc>the  natives  hung  about  us  all 
the  march,  which  lasted  from»ten  a.m. 
till  nearly  six  P.M.,  and  whenever  we 
passed  through  a strip  of  jungle  they 
closed  in  and  began  shooting  at  us,  and 
the  “ whit,  whit”  of  the  long  arrows 
sounded  anything  but  pleasant. 

Just  before  sunset  we  arrived  close  to 
the  village  (Mkatet^),  which  we  had  been 
led  to  expect  would  prove  a haven  of 
rest,  but  we  were  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  only  answer  vouchsafed 
to  the  hails  of  my  guides,  as  to  whether 
we  should  be  received  as  friends  or  not, 
was  a volley  of  .arrows. 

I sung  out  for  my  men  to  follow  me, 
a call  which  was  responded  to  by  three 
or  four,  and  made  a d.ash  through  a strip 
of  jungle,  and  across  a stream  into  the 
village.  The  natives  is  soon  as  they  saw 
us  taking  the  offensive  bolted,  and  the 
remainder  of  my  men  coming  up,  1 burnt 
down  all  the  village  except  four  huts, 
which  I utilised  as  the  corners  of  a spe- 
cies of  fortification.  By  dint  of  working 
all  night,  the  morning  saw  us  fairly  pro- 
tected. In  this  place,  which  I named 
“ Fort  Dinah,”  in  memory  of  the  goat, 
we  remained  five  days,  when  the  natives 
finding  that  we  were  too  hard  a nut  for 
them  to  crack,  volunteered  to  make 
jieace. 

On  our  leaving  Fort  Dinah  we  found 
the  people  apparently  very  friendly,  all 
the  little  children  running  after  us  and 
saluting  us,  but  at  the  s.ame  time  a large 
number  of  temporary  huts  in  the  villages 
through  which  we  jiassed  showed  that 
men  had  come  from  far  and  wide  to  join 
in  the  attack  on  us.  The  chief  of  the 
district  now  offered  to  pay  us  an  indem- 
nity, but  this  I refused  to  receive,  but  ex- 


changed presents  with  him  to  show  that 
no  ill-will  was  borne  on  either  side. 

We  then  pursued  our  way  with  vary- 
ing fortunes,  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Lomami  .and  crossing  m.any  streams  flow- 
ing directly  into  Lualaba  itself.  At  a 
place  called  Mangwa  Sanza  I heard  that 
the  village  of  Ka.songo  (the  head  chief 
of  Urua)  was  only  two  or  three  days 
distant,  and  that  two  car.avans  were  set- 
tled there.  I wanted  to  find  a guide 
and  go  there  direct,  but  Mona  Kasanga 
said  that  the  m.an  pointed  out  the  wrong 
direction,  and  that  if  we  took  that  road 
we  should  get  into  trouble,  and  he  per- 
sisted that  our  right  course  lay  to  the 
E.S.E. 

When  we  had  followed  this  road  for 
three  days  we  came  to  a vill.age  called  Mu- 
k.alombo,  and  there  we  found  out  the 
reason  why  Mona  Kasanga  and  the  other 
guides  had  been  deceiving  us.  Mona 
Kasanga  had  heard  that  having  neglect- 
ed to  pay  his  tribute  his  father,  together 
with  some  of  his  sons,  had  been  killed, 
and  his  village  destroyed  by  K.asongo. 
Mona  Kasanga  dreading  the  same  fate, 
was  therefore  afraid  to  trust  himself  in 
the  clutches  of  Kasongo.  Mukalombo 
was  also  the  home  of  the  second  guide, 
and  on  this  account  he  had  joined  with 
Mona  Kas.anga  in  trying  to  lead  me 
astray.  Mona  Kasanga  now  refused  to 
go  on  any  farther  with  me,  and  I h.ad  to 
wait  till  the  second  man,  Kongwe,  had 
done  a big  drink,  and  trust  to  him  to 
show'  me  the  road. 

Four  days’  marching  west  by  south 
brought  me  to  Munza,  a large  district, 
where  a good  deal  of  iron  is  worked,  and 
where  I found  a party  of  men  belonging 
to  Jumah  ibn  S.alim  (commonly  known 
as  Jumah  Merikani),  and  they  promised 
to  give  me  a man  to  show  the  way  to 
Kasongo’s.  They  also  told  me  that  the 
second  caravan,  of  which  I had  been 
told,  was  commanded  by  a Portuguese 
from  the  West  Coast.  The  two  remain- 
ing guides  given  me  by  Tipo-tipo  now 
bolted ; but  for  this  I did  not  much 
care. 

After  a day's  h.alt  at  Munza  I went  on 
with  Ngiiori,  a man  detailed  by  Kasongo 
to  act  as  a sort  of  dragoman  to  Jumah 
Merikani,  and  after  three  days  arrived 
at  Kilcmba,  w'here  I was  most  warmly 
and  hospitably  welcomed  by  Jumah  Meri- 
kani. I found  that  Kasongo  was  away 
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on  an  excursion  to  collect  tribute  and 
punish  those  wlio  had  neglected  to  pay 
it ; in  this  he  was  assisted  by  many  people, 
both  from  the  Arab  and  Portuguese  cara- 
vans, who  were  rewarded  by  being  allow- 
ed to  make  slaves  of  all  captis'cs  they 
could  obtain. 

The  day-after  my  arrival,  Kendel6,  as 
the  Portuguese  trader  was  called  by  the 
natives,  came  over  from  his  camp  about 
a mile  distant  to  call  on  me.  He  said 
he  was  soon  going  west,  but  that  he  must 
first  collect  his  various  detached  parties, 
which  would  occupy  about  a month,  and 
that  directly  that  was'  done  he  would 
make  his  adieus  to  Kasongo  and  start. 
I asked  if  he  would  require  any  payment, 
and  he  said  that  although  he  was  black, 
he  was  all  the  same  as  a white  man,  and 
never  told  lies,  and  he  would  trust  to  my 
generosity.  His  proper  name  turned 
out  to  be  Jos6  Antonio  -\lviz,  and  he 
was  a native  of  Hondo  on  the  Kwanza. 
He  eventually  proved  to  be  trading  from 
Hihe,  though  at  first  he  said  that  he  came 
from  Ca.ssanci,*  owing  to  his  having 
heard  that  I wanted  to  go  there. 

As  Senhor  Alviz  said  he  was  not  going 
to  start  for  a month,  I determined  to 
employ  the  time  in  visiting  I.ake  Mohrya, 
on  which  I heard  there  were  regular 
lake-dwellings.  I found  it  difficult  to 
make  up  my  party,  as  in  consequence  of 
my  wanting  to  take  only  half-a-dozen 
men  with  me,  all  tried  to  shirk  going. 
.\t  last  I made  my  start  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1874,  and,  after  marching 
through  a pretty,  though  half-deserted 
country,  arrived  .at  the  lake.  This  was 
a mere  pond  comp.ared  to  the  gi.ant  hikes 
of  Africa,  and  its  visible  surface  was 
much  diminished  by  floating  vegetation  ; 
but  in  the  clear  waters  were  the  regular 
lake-dwellings. 

They  were  clustered  together  in  vil- 
lages ; each  house  stood  .alone,  though  in 
many  cases  only  separated  a few  yards 
from  its  neighbor ; the  intermediate  sp.ace 
being  filled  up  by  ruined  piles  of  fonner 
houses. 

In  vain  did  I fry  to  obtain  canoes  to 
visit  these  curious  dwellings,  analogous 
to  those  so  vividly  revived  by  Sir  Arthur 

* ■'  Cass.anci  ” and  " Cassang£  ” are  the 
Portuguese  ways  of  spelling  the  name ; it 
would  be  more  correct  to  spell  it  Kasanji,  but 
to  avoid  confusion  1 will  use  in  this  paper 
" Cassanci." 


Helps  in  “ Realmah,”  a book  which 
brought  to  the  notice  of  modern  civilised 
nations  a fair  idea  of  one  of  the  phases 
through  which  their  ancestors  have  pass- 
ed. One  of  the  chief  causes  of  my  fail- 
ure was  the  presence  of  a guide  furnished 
by  Fumd  a Kenna  (the  wife  of  Kasongo), 
who,  exercising  his  prerogative  as  one  of 
the  royal  household,  used  to  rob  all  the 
country  folks  he  came  across.  I often 
remonstrated  with  him  on  this  practice, 
and  tried  to  bribe  him  to  refrain,  but  he 
said  it  was  his  right  granted  him  by  his 
king,  and  that  nothing  should  prevent 
his  exercising  it. 

The  dwellers  in  the  lake  villages  were 
afraid  to  let  me  appro.ach  them  in  his 
company,* for  fear  of  similar  outrage; 
but  at  the  same  time  I should  not  have 
been  able  to  have  seen  the  bake  at  all  un- 
less 1 had  been  accompanied  by  a court 
guide.  I contented  myself  reluctantly 
with  getting  as  neat  as  I could  to  one  of 
the  villages  by  w.alking  on  the  floating 
vegetation,  and  taking  a good  look  at  it 
and  its  inhabitants  and  their  proceedings 
through  my  opera-glasses.  In  addition 
to  this  I made  a rough  sketch  of  the  lake, 
and  one  on  a larger  scale  of  a single  hut. 
The  reason  of  these  lake-dwellers  thus 
defying  the  power  of  their  suzerain,  was 
that  in  their  insular  h.abitations  they  con- 
sidered themselves  perfectly  free  from 
the  danger  of  the  punishments  inflicted 
by  him  on  others  of  his  recalcitrant  sub- 
jects. 

I returned  to  Kilemba  in  two  days,  the 
second  march  being  over  five  hours 
through  drenching  rain  without  a check 
or  halt  of  any  kind,  and  I much  astonish- 
ed my  kind  friend  Jumah  Merikani  by 

h. aving  got  over  the  distance  in  so  short 
a time. 

Kasongo,  I learned,  was  still  absent, 
and  his  whereabouts,  and  time  of  return- 
ing, were  very  dubious.  Kendele  still 
said  he  would  remain  a month,  and  1 
therefore  endeavored  to  get  guides  from 
Fumd  a Kenna  to  show  me  the  way  to 
Lake  Kassali  or  Ki  Konja,*  through 

* In  Livingstone's  last  journals,  p.  335,  vol. 

i. ,  he  mentions  Eyeic  ibn  Habib,  saying  that 
Lufira  and  Lualaba  fell  into  Lake  Kinkonia 
(evidently  into  my  Kikonj.a,  which  I also  heard 
received  the  Lufira).  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
.also  mentions  the  Lualaba  flowing  from  a lake 
N.N.E.  into  Chowambe,  which  by  many  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Mwuta  Nzigi  (Albert 
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which  the  I.ualaba  was  said  to  flow. 
Fume  a Kenna  ke[)t  on  promising  to  give 
me  men  to  take  me  to  Kikonja,  and  two 
or  three  times  .sent  one,  only,  however, 
to  be  recalled  an  hour  or  two  after  he 
had  made  his  appearance.  At  last,  being 
tired  of  dawdling,  I set  out  for  Kikonja 
with  four  or  five  of  Jumah  Merikani’s 
men,  who  had  been  there  to  show  the 
way.  We  arrived  at  Kowtidi,  a village 
about  eight  miles  from  the  lake,  but  be- 
tween us  and  it  flowed  the  Lovoi,  which 
the  chief  of  Kowedi  said  he  had  orders 
from  Kasongo  to  prevent  my  crossing. 
.As  I heard  Kasongo  was  only  two 
marches  off  I sent  men  to  find  him  and 
ask  permission  to  cross  the  Lovoi.  Un- 
fortunately, before  they  could  reach  his 
camp,  he  had  set  off  on  one  of  his  erratic 
cruises,  and  they  returned  without  having 
seen  him.  The  reason  for  the  orders  to 
prevent  my  crossing  the  Lovoi  was  that 
Daiyi,  a brother  of  Kasongo,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  kingdom  and  had  a consid- 
erable number  of  followers,  was  resid- 
ing with  the  chief  of  the  lake.  I sent 
men  back  to  Kilemba  to  ask  Fume  a 
Kenna  for  guides,  and  also  managed  to 
send  men  across  to  Kikonja  to  try  to  get 
the  chief  there  (whose  name  was  also 
Kikonja)  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
chief  of  Kowedi  to  allow  me  to  cross  the 
Lovoi.  I'his  latter  brought  me  back  re- 
liable reports  about  the  lake,  and  also 
the  news  that  Kikonja  wanted  to  see  me, 
but  that  the  chief  of  Kowedi  refused  to 
allow  me  to  go  on  till  he  had  orders 
from  K.asongo  to  that  effect.  One  day, 
notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  I 
managed'  to  get  a distant  view  of  the 
lake.  After  waiting  for  over  three  weeks 
for  the  guides  from  Fume  a Kenna  to 
come,  I determined  to  return  to  Kileni- 
ba,  more  especially  as  I had  been  very 
ill  with  the  dysentery,  and  thought  that 
milk,  with  which  I used  to  be  liberally 
supplied  by  Jumah  Merikani,  who  kept 
a large  flock  of  goals,  would  do  me  more 
good  than  any  medicine. 

The  same  day  that  I arrived  at  Kilem- 
ba I met  guides  coming  from  Fume  a 
Kenna,  who  evidently  wished  apparently 

Nyanza),  but  which,  I think,  may  safely  be  iden- 
tified with  Kowamba,  a small  lake  lying 
N.N.E.  from  east  end  ol  Kikonja,  and  into 
which  Lualaba  falls. 


to  help  me,  whilst  in  reality  she,  in  con- 
sequence of  orders  from  Kasongo,  was 
doing  her  best  to  thwart  me. 

On  my  arrival  I found  that  during  my 
absence  Kasongo  had  returned  and  again 
started  off,  leaving  orders  that  I was  on 
no  account  to  be  allowed  to  depart  with- 
out seeing  him,  and  also  desiring  that 
notice  of  my  arrival  should  be  sent  to 
him  at  once.  KendeM  had  all  his  ivory 
lashed  and  packed,  and  said  that  when 
Kasongo  came  back  he  would  require  a 
few  days  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  and 
that  after  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  detain  us,  and  that  we  should  get  to 
Ilenguella,  which  I now  learnt  was  his 
destination,  in  about  seventy  days.  Si.v 
weeks  elapsed  (a  dreary  time)  before  Ka- 
songo turned  up,  though  I sent  many 
messengers  to  say  I was  waiting  at  Ki- 
lemba and  wanted  to  get  away.  The 
only  thing  I had  to  help  the  time  along, 
was  the  discovery  that  my  people  had 
.stolen  nearly  all  my  beads  in  the  vain 
hope  of  forcing  me  to  retrace  my  steps. 
Jumah  Merikani,  however,  stood  my 
friend  and  supplied  me  with  stores  which 
1 expected  would  be  sufficient  to  last  to 
Benguella,  or  at  all  events  to  Bih^,  where 
I should  be  able  to  get  enough  to  reach 
the  coast.  Kasongo ‘s  advent  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  signal  for  our  im- 
mediate departure,  for  he  had  to  swagger 
and  talk  big  about  his  greatness,  and 
hold  meetings  to  impress  me  suitably. 
One  day  he  held  a very  large  levee,  at 
which  all  the  neighboring  chiefs  were 
assembled  to  do  him  homage,  and  where 
he  made  a very  long  speech,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  all  the  world,  and  that 
the  only  one  that  could  at  all  compare 
with  him  was  Mata  Yafa,  his  friend  and 
relation,  who  is  chief  of  Ulffnda. 

After  this  display  I thought  we  were 
right  for  the  road,  but  Kendele  first 
wanted  an  agreement  made  out  as  to 
what  he  was  to  receive  for  the  work  he 
was  to  do,  and  when  this  was  arranged 
he  began  to  give  himself  airs,  and  to  find 
excuses  for  del.aying  our  start.  First,  I 
heard  that  he  was  going  to  build  a house 
for  Kasongo,  and  when  I remon.stratcd, 
he  said  that  it  was  false,  but  a few  days 
afterwards  he  owned  that  the  report  was 
true,  but  that  it  would  not  detain  us 
rnore  than  a few  days,  as  the  house  to 
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be  built  was  precisely  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  was  living,  and  which  he  de- 
clared was  finished  in  four  days. 

We  left  Kilemba  for  Totela,  where 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1875,  and  made  a very  dawd- 
ling march  of  four  days,  besides  halting 
two  or  three  in  order  to  give  Kendele  an 
opportunity  of  stealing  food,  as  he  issued 
no  rations  whatever  to  any  one.  In  fact, 
even  he  himself  and  his  women  lived  on 
a portion  of  the  plunder  brought  in  by 
his  people,  and  which  he  used  to  e.vtort 
from  them  as  leader  of  the  caravan.  Be- 
sides his  own  carriers,  there  were  also 
independent  hands  of  people  of  Bihe 
and  Lovale  who  ravaged  the  country  in 
all  directions,  and  were  under  no  re- 
straint whatever.  Kasongo,  instead  of 
checking  these  ruflFians,  gave  them  free 
leave  to  do  as  they  liked  (he  even  en- 
couraged them  in  their  atrocitie.s)  if  in 
return  they  would  go  with  him  when  he 
went  to  punish  any  of  his  village.s,  either 
for  not  paying  tribute  at  all  or  who.se 
tribute  he  thought  insufficient.  On  these 
occasions  all  the  adult  mule's  who  could 
not  escape  were  shot  down  like  dogs, 
and  the  women  and  children  seized  as 
slaves. 

The  house  was  built  almost  entirely  by 
my  men,  and  under  my  superintendence, 
or  it  would  never  have  been  finished  at 
all,  but  even  when  it  was  completed  there 
were  still  more  delays.  A party  of  Ken- 
del6's  men  had  gone  to  Kanyoka,  a place 
on  the  boundary  between  Kasongo ’s  and 
Mata  Yafa’s  kingdoms,  some  time  before 
I arrived  at  Kilemba,  and  as  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  them  since,  Kendeld  re- 
fused to  start  without  them,  and  we  had 
to  wait  until  men  had  gone  and  brought 
them  back.  They  did  not  return  until 
the  27th  of  May,  and  in  the  meantime 
Coimbra  (Kend^l^’s  second  man)  was 
off  on  a slave-hunting  e.\pedition,  much 
to  my  disgust  and  annoyance. 

On  the  28th  rny  camp  was  burnt  down 
by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  my  men, 
and  I very  nearly  lost  journals  and  all 
I possessed ; but,  owing  to  the  cool- 
ness and  pluck  of  my  servant  Jumah, 
everything  important  inside  the  tent  was 
saved,  though  the  tent  itself  was  bunit. 

A few  days  afterwards  we  started  for 
Lunga  Mandis,  a sub-chief  of  Kasongo 's, 
ten  days  (short  marches)  south  by  west 
of  us.  Here  we  were  detained  nearly 


three  weeks  waiting  for  the  wretch  Coim- 
bra, and  only  got  oft  at  last  by  dint  of 
constant  growls  and  remonstrances. 
After  the  first  march  we  were  detained 
a day  by  slaves  running  away  and  their 
owners  going  to  look  for  them.  The 
ne.xt  morning,  just  as  we  were  packed  up 
and  ready  for  the  road,  news  came  that 
Coimbra  would  arrive  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  Kendeld  said  we  must  wait 
for  him. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
Coimbra  came  in,  driving  a string  of  fifty 
or  si.xty  wretched  women  tied  together 
with  knotted  cords,  and  all  heavily  laden 
with  plunder,  and  several  with  babies 
in  their  arms.  The.se  poor  creatures  rep- 
resented twenty  or  thirty  villages  burnt 
down,  and  I am  sure  a population  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
people  utterly  destroyed.  About  three 
or  four  hundred  more  may  have  escaped 
to  other  villages.  There  were  now  in  the 
caravan  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
slaves,  all  of  them  obtained  by  plun- 
der and  murder  from  a country  which 
has  only  lately  been  tapped  to  supply 
slaves  for  exjiort. 

The  rest  of  my  journey  to  the  West 
Coast  I will  describe  in  the  next  number. 


[The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing the  following  explanation  sent 
him  by  Lieutenant  Cameron,  in  reference 
to  some  remarks  ni.ade  by  him  at  the 
Colonial  Institute.  The  Editor  hopes 
that  there  arc  few  Missionary  Societies 
in  this  country  so  foolish  as  to  employ 
agents  whose  qualifications  have  not  been 
thoroughly  tested,  or  who,  when  actually  . 
engaged,  are  permitted  to  labor  without  ' 
supervision.  He  is  glad  not  only  to  en- 
dorse what  Lieutenant  Cameron  says  re-  I 
specting  the  Universities’  mission,  but 
to  express  his  belief  that  similar  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  the  well-equip- 
ped Scotch  mission  recently  sent  to  Liv-  , 
ingstonia. — Ed.  G.  W.]  ' 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  what  I 
said  on  the  evening  I had  the  honor  to 
address  the  members  of  the  Colonial  In- 
stitute, that  I intended  to  disparage  the 
work  of  missionaries,  or  to  endeavor  to 
dissuade  men  from  following  that  noblest 
of  callings.  I am  sorry  to  have  been  so  . 
misunderstood.  Nothing,  according  to  1 
my  ideas,  can  be  grander  than  the  man  1 
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who  devotes  his  life,  his  talents,  and  his 
energies  to  missionary  labors.  But 
what  I wanted  to  urge  was,  that  proper 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
missionaries. 

In  ordinary  affairs  of  life  every  c.in- 
didate  for  employment  has  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post  he  seeks  carefully  con- 
sidered and  weighed  by  able  men,  and 
has  during  his  labors  to  submit  to 
close  and  constant  supervision. 

Missionaries,  on  the  contrary,  are  fre- 
quently taken  on  their  own  recommend- 
ation, and  are  often  subject  to  no  su- 
pervision whatever. 


With  regard  to  what  I said  about  the 
necessity  that  missionaries  should  be 
gentlemen,  1 maintain  I am  in  the  right. 
Who"  could  be  better  fitted  for  this  glori- 
ous work  than  such  men  as  Bishops  Mac- 
kenzie, Patteson,  Selwyn,  Heber,  and 
Crowther,  and  I would  add  Dr.s.  Moffat 
and  Livingstone,  who  were  one  and  all 
Christian  gentlemen  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  ? 

Real  work  is,  I believe,  being  done  by 
the  Universities’  mission,  so  ably  con- 
ducted by  the  learned  Bishop  Steere. — 
Good  U'ords. 


A PONTIFICATE  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 


No  previous  Pope  has  “ seen  the  years 
of  Peter,”  which  Pius  IX.  has  now  exceed- 
ed by  five,  and  to  none  therefore  has  it  fall- 
en to  observe  so  many  anniversaries  and 
jubilees  as  are  crowded  into  his  prolong- 
ed pontificate.  There  was  first  the  ju- 
bilee of  his  priestly  ordination  in  1869  ; 
then  came  in  1871  the  unprecedented 
celebration  of  a Papacy  which  had  reach- 
ed the  twenty-five  years  that  tradition 
assigns  to  the  apostolic  rule  of  St.  Peter. 
Already  preparations  are  making  for  the 
universal  observance  in  1877  of  the  ju- 
bilee of  his  episcopal  consecration.  And 
meanwhile  his  Holiness  on  Wednesday, 
June  21,  celebrated  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  his  accession  to  the  Papal 
throne.  How  full  of  events,  of  changes, 
of  revolutions,  political,  social,  intellect- 
ual, and  religious,  that  thirty  years’  period 
has  been,  we  need  not  slop  to  remind 
our  readers.  The  map  of  Europe  has 
been  reconstructed  ; the  policy  of  every 
European  State  has  been  materially  mod- 
ified ; new  dynasties  have  risen  and  old 
ones  have  passed  away  ; scarcely  a Eu- 
ropean throne  but  has  tottered  or  fallen  ; 
scarcely  a principle  once  deemed  axiom- 
atic in  any  sphere  of  thought  but  has 
been  rudely  questioned  or  tacitly  aban- 
doned. One  rock,  it  is  boasted,  still 
emerges  unmoved  from  the  deluge  ; one 
form  stands  erect  amid  a world  of  ruins; 
the  Church  which  inscribes  semper  eadem 
on  her  banner  has  never  faltered,  never 
been  subdued,  and  raises  her  head  more 
proudly  than  ever,  though  the  Kings  and 
Queens  who  once  befriended  her  have 
lost  their  crowns,  and  the  temporal  sov- 


ereignly that  was  the  oldest  in  Christen- 
dom has  been  wrested  from  her  jealous 
grasp.  Never,  we  are  assured,  was  her 
rule  more  absolute,  her  children  more 
zealous  and  united,  her  faith  more  ex- 
clusively triumphant  amid  “ the  battle  of 
the  Churches”  and  the  failure  of  dissolv- 
ing creeds.  This  is  what  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  are  never  tired  of  telling  us  ; and 
they  generally  add  that  the  result  is  largely 
due  to  what  Cardinal  Manning  has  some- 
where called  the  “ divinest  presence”  he 
ever  knew,  that  of  the  present  Pope.  Of 
course  there  is  a certain  tnith  in  it. 
The  great  religious  reaction  which  began 
more'  than  half  a century  ago,  after  the 
shock  of  the  first  French  Revolution  had 
spent  its  force,  was  felt  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  not  least  in  that  Church  which 
is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  on  the 
Continent.  .And  as  in  the  Anglican 
Church  it  first  took  the  shape  of  the 
Tractarian  revival,  it  naturally  in  the 
Roman  Church  gave  a fresh  impetus  to 
Ultramontanism,  under  the  vigorous 
handling  of  its  earlier  leaders,  Lamennais 
and  De  Maistre.  And  that  reaction  has 
naturally  received  some  fresh  accession  of 
strength  when  brought  into  antagonism 
with  the  second  revolutionary  epoch  of 
1848.  And  this  brings  us  to  Pius  IX. ’s 
concern  in  the  matter.  Elected  through  a 
series  of  unforeseen  accidents  on  June  16, 
1846,  after  one  of  the  shortest  Conclaves 
on  record,  partly  through  the  blundering 
of  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  the  head  of  the 
Conservative  party  (which  had  a great 
majority  in  the  Conclave)  partly  through 
Cardinal  Gaysnuk’s  arriving  twelve  hours 
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too  late  with  the  Austrian  veto  ; finally, 
as  was  believed,  through  the  influence 
of  Cardinal  Acton,  Mastai  Ferretti,  the 
hero  and  darling  of  the  I.iberal  party  at 
Kome,  succeeded  the  ultra-conservative 
Gjegory  XVI.,  who  had  reluctantly, 
under  strong  pressure,  raised  him  to  the 
purple,  with  a sort  of  muttered  predic- 
tion that  he  would  become  Pope  and 
would  ruin  the  temporal  power,  if  not 
the  Church  also.  The  first  part  of  the 
prediction  has  already  been  fulfilled,  so 
Tar  as  Plus  IX.  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a hand  in  bringing  about  the  events 
of  his  pontificate.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
the  second  part .’ 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  papalini,  the 
Roman  Church  was  never  stronger  than  at 
this  moment,  and  the  Vatican  Council  has 
consummated  and  attested  its  triumph 
alike  over  the  opposition  of  history 
and  of  present  foes.  Tivo  new  dogmas, 
one  of  wide  range  and  momentous  im- 
port, have  been  enunciated  by  Pius  IX. 
After  an  interval  of  more  than  three  cen- 
turies he  has  collected  in  Council  a larger 
number  of  bishops  than  was  ever  previ- 
ously assembled,  and  succeeded  in  ma- 
nipulating their  decisions  at  his  will  and 
crushing  their  resistance.  He  has  start- 
ed two  or  three  new  hierarchies  and 
created  a number  of  fresh  sees.  He  has 
elicited  a kind  of  passionate  “ devotion  ” 
— the  word  is  not  ours — to  his  person 
and  office,  which  such  ardent  Catholics  as 
Gratry  and  Montalembert  have  not  scru- 
pled to  denounce  as  “ Lamaism  ” and 
“ idolatry.”  He  has  established  through- 
out the  episcopate  and  priesthood  of  his 
vast  communion  a system  of  rigid  and 
uniform  drill  which  Hildebrand  never 
dreamt  of,  and  probably  would  not  have 
desired.  He  has  reduced  to  muttered 
hints  or  to  discontented  silence  every 
whisper  of  dissent  among  the  many  mil- 
lions of  his  fold  ; and  the  modern  Catho- 
lic who  would  say  e pur  se  muovc,  if  he 
dared,  is  reminded  of  the  Syllabus,  and 
bidden  to  begone  or  to  hold  his  peace. 
In  a certain  sense  this  may  be  called  a 
triumph,  but  there  are  victories  more  than 
one  of  which  neither  nations  nor  Churches 
can  easily  endure  ; the  cost  is  too  tremen- 
dous. The  “ Catholic  reaction  ” was  pow- 
erful, and  it  won  its  way;  but  under  the 
auspices  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Jesuit  Cama- 
rilla, who  have  long  inspired  his  policy, 
it  has  advanced  to  the  goal  they  have 


chosen  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the 
ablest  and  the  noblest  of  its  friends. 
Who  was  by  general  confession  the  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Europe, 
whose  name  was  respected  by  Christians 
of  every  shade,  and  thinkers  of  eveiy 
creed  or  nation.’ — Diillinger;  and  Rome 
has  excommunicated  him.  Who  is  the 
greatest  convert  probably  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  won  since  the  Reformation.’ 
— Newman  ; and  he  lies  under  the  cold 
shade  of  her  disapproval,  and  is  spoken 
of  with  a distrust,  verging  on  detestation, 
by  the  “insolent  faction”  (as  he  himself 
termed  them)  who  are  now  dominant  in 
the  Church.  Who  have  been  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  day  in  Italy  and  Germany 
respectively  who  have  sought  to  concili- 
ate philosophy  with  Catholic  belief.’ — 
Rosmini,  Gioberti,  and  Gunther,  alt  of 
them  priests.  The  first  was  selected  by 
Pius  IX.,  in  the  early  days  of  his  transi- 
tion from  Liberalism  to  Ultramontanism, 
for  an  insult  wholly  unprecedented  by 
summarily  quashing,  for  no  fault  what- 
ever, his  formal  nomination  to  the  cardi- 
nalate ; Gioberti  was  persecuted  out  of 
the  Church  by  the  Jesuits;  Gunther's 
works,  written  in  German,  which  his 
judges  did  not  understand,  were  all 
placed  on  the  Index.  Passaglia  was  the 
first  theologian  in  Italy,  and  the  learned 
apologist  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  but  he  was  unsound  on 
the  temporal  power ; he  has  been  either 
excommunicated  or  reduced  to  silence. 
Montalembert  was  the  most  elocjuent  of 
French  writers  and  speakers,  and  the 
rriost  eminent  of  living  statesmen  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
Church  ; the  Pope  over  his  open  grave 
denounced  him  as  a “ semi-Catholic,” 
and  prohibited  the  accustomed  requiem 
for  his  soul  at  the  French  Church  in 
Rome.  We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
forced  recantation  wrung  amid  the 
agonies  of  an  excruciating  disease  from 
the  dying  lips  of  Gratry,  of  the  virtual 
expulsion  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  of  the 
insults  heaped  on  the  memory  of  the 
single-minded  Archbishop  Darboy,  to 
the  last  faithful  alike  to  his  conscience 
and  his  creed,  of  the  suppression  in  this 
counlry  of  the  strictly  orthodox  Home 
and  Foreign  Revieio.  But  we  have  said 
enough  perhaps  to  show  that  the  internal 
peace  of  the  Church,  which  is  vaunted, 
as  the  crowning  boast  of  Pius  IX.’s  long 
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pontificate,  is  the  stillness  of  the  solitude 
that  he  has  made  around  his  throne. 

Nor  let  any  one  object  that  this  is  the 
mere  prejudiced  estimate  of  Protestant 
ignorance  or  enmity.  We  reviewed  not 
long  ago  a very  remarkable  work  which, 
whatever  controversy  may  be  raised  as  to 
its  formal  and  technical  authorship,  un- 
doubtedly represents  the  views,  and  often 
the  very  words,  of  the  late  Cardinal  Vi- 
telleschi,  and  is  edited  by  his  brother  the 
Marquis,  who  is  a devout  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and,  we  believe,  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  Pope.  What  then  is  the  exjilana- 
tion  given  on  such  exception,ally  ortho- 
do.x  authority  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  .’  Its  “ constitution  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  says  the  author,  “ ren- 
ders resistance  impossible  ; it  is  hke  a 
machine  worked  by  a single  motive  force, 
which  casts  away  all  that  it  does  not 
absorb  within  itself  ” ; that  is  the  se- 
cret of  its  boasted  unity  and  peace. 
.And  he  well  sums  up  the  net  result  of 
the  policy  pursued  at  the  Vatican  by 
saying  that  it  has  everywhere  substituted 
“a  Catholic  party” — the  italics  are  his 
own — for  the  Catholic  Church.  .As  at 
Trent  the  Church  repudiated  the  Protes- 
tants with  many  anathemas,  while  she 
tightened  her  hold  over  the  portion  of 
her  subjects  that  remained  to  her,  so  now 
the  process  has  been  again  repeated,  and 
those  who  are  sedulously  narrowing  the 
terms  of  communion  “ have  given  up  the 
universality  of  their  kingdom.”  The  re- 
sult of  all  this,  it  is  added,  is  “a  feeling 
of  weariness  even  among  the  most  devot- 
ed Catholics,"  and  “ a passive  resistance,” 
while  the  clergy  are  reduced  to  mere  me- 
chanical instruments,  and  the  authorities 
“prefer  to  see  the  number  of  the  faithful 
constantly  diminished  rather  than  to  rec- 
ognise as  such  any  who  are  not  com- 
pletely and  blindly  submissive.”  Mean- 
while Catholics  are  completely  isolated 
from  all  other  Christians,  even  those  who 
most  nearly  approach  them  in  belief, 
while  they  “ very  often  neither  have  nor 


profess  any  religion  whatever,”  and  seem 
instinctively  to  draw  closest  to  those 
whose  view's  tend  most  towards  ration- 
alism. This  is  the  result  on  “ practising 
Catholics  ” — who  are  “ simply  a party 
in  the  Church  at  the  present  day  ” — of 
this  ultimate,  development  of  an  absolu- 
ti.sm  so  minute,  so  uniform,  and  so  infle.x- 
ible  ; while  others  have  learnt  to  rebel, 
“ consciously,  openly,  and  wildly,”  and  a 
third  party  subside  into  “ honorary  mem- 
bers for  life  ” on  condition  of  holding 
their  tongues,  observing  a few’  external 
ceremonies,  and  promising  a final  repent- 
ance. The  peculiar  organisation  .and 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Curia  supply  it 
with  quite  unique  capabilities  for  exer- 
cising this  sort  of  absolute  domination, 
and  even  ihe  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
has  jiroved  conducive  to  the  same  end 
by  bringing  the  purely  ecclesiastical  ele- 
ment to  the  front.  It  . is  not  wonderful 
under  the  circumstances  that  those  who 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  such  liberal  Catholics  as  Vitelleschi 
should  consider  “ the  present  situation 
of  the  Church  very  discouragfng.”  To 
their  closer  scrutiny,  what  to  the  san- 
guine gaze  of  Ultramontane  zealots  looks 
like  the  verdure  of.a  second  spring  will 
appear  at  best  to  be  but  the  efflorescence 
of  decay.  .And  if  this  be  a just  verdict, 
something  more  than  the  interests  of  the 
Chvirch  must  be  compromised  by  the  re- 
sult. For  religion,  in  the  words  of  the 
eminent  author  already  quoted,  “ is  one 
of  the  integral  elements  of  society,  one 
of  the  firmest  bonds  by  which  it  is  united, 
and  is  the  foundation  which  sustains  the 
social  fabric.”  It  is  therefore  no  light 
thing,  even  from  a purely  human  and 
temporal  point  of  view,  that  religion 
should  be  dragged  through  the  mire  ,at 
the  chariot-wheels  of  an  imperious  and 
powerful  autocracy  which  loudly  claims, 
and  is  still  widely  believed,  to  be  the  sole 
authorized  representative  of  revealed 
truth. — Saturday  Review. 
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Under  every  poetry,  it  has  been  said,  ophy.  The  poet  and  the  philosopher 
there  lies  a philosophy.  Rather,  it  may  live  in  the  same  world  and  are  in- 
alrpost  be  said,  every  poetry  is  a philos-  terested  in  the  same  truths.  What  is 
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the  n.iture  of  man  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  and  what,  in  conse- 
quence, should  be  our  conduct  ? These 
are  the  great  problems  the  answers  to 
which  may  take  a religious,  a poetical,  a 
philosophical,  or  an  artistic  form.  The 
difference  is  that  the  poet  has  intuitions, 
while  the  philosopher  gives  demonstra- 
tions ; that  the  thought  which  in  one  mind 
is  converted  into  emotion  is  in  the  other 
resolved  into  logic  ; and  that  a symbolic 
representation  of  the  idea  is  substituted 
for  a direct  expression.  The  normal  re- 
lation is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the 
anatomist  and  the  sculptor.  The  artist 
intuitively  recognises  the  most  perfect 
form ; the  man  of  science  analyses  the 
structural  relations  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Though  the  two  provinces  are 
concentric,  they  are  not  coincident.  The 
reasoner  is  interested  in  many  details 
which  have  no  immediate  significance 
for  the  man  cf  feeling ; and  the  poetic 
insight,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of 
recognising  subtle  harmonies  and  dis- 
cords of  which  our  crude  instruments  of 
weighing  and  measuring  are  incapable  of 
revealing  the  secret.  But  the  connec- 
tion is  so  close  that  greatest  works  of 
either  kind  seem  to  have  a double 
nature.  A philo.sophy  may,  like  Spino- 
za's, be  apparelled  in  the  most  tech- 
nical and  abstruse  panoply  of  logic,  and 
yet  the  total  impression  may  stimulate 
a religious  sentiment  as  effectively  as 
any  poetic  or  theosophic  mysticism.  Or 
a great  imaginative  work,  like  Shak- 
speare’s,  may  present  us  with  the  most 
vivid  concrete  symbols,  and  yet  suggest, 
as  forcibly  as  the  formal  demonstrations 
of  a metaphysician,  the  idealist  convic- 
tion that  the  visible  and  tangible  world 
is  a dream-woven  tissue  covering  infinite 
and  inscrutable  my.steries.  In  each  case 
the  highest  intellectual  faculty  m.anifests 
itself  in  the  vigor  with  which  certain 
profound  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
life  have  been  grasped  and  assimilated. 
In  each  case  that  man  is  gre.atest  who 
soars  habitually  to  the  highest  regions 
and  gazes  most  ste.adily  upon  the  widest 
horizons  of  time  and  space.  The  logical 
consistency  which  frames  all  dogmas 
into  a consistent  whole  is  but  another 
aspect  of  the  imaginative  power  which 
harmonises  the  strongest  and  subtlest 
emotions  e.xcited. 

The  task,  indeed,  of  deducing  the 


philosophy  from  the  poetry,  of  inferring 
what  a man  thinks  from  what  he  feels, 
may  at  times  peqdex  the  acutest  critic. 
Nor,  if  it  were  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed, could  we  infer  that  the  best  philos- 
opher is  also  the  best  poet.  Absolute 
incapacity  for  poetical  expression  may 
be  combined  with  the  highest  philosoph- 
ic power.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  is 
that  a man’s  thoughts,  whether  embodied 
in  symbols  or  worked  out  in  syllogisms, 
are  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  they 
indicate  greater  philosophical  insight ; 
and  therefore  that,  ceteris  paribus,  that 
man  is  the  greater  poet  whose  imagina- 
tion is  most  transfused  with  reason ; 
who  has  the  deepest  truths  to  proclaim 
as  well  as  the  strongest  feelings  to  utter. 

Some  theorists  implicitly  deny  this 
principle  by  holding  substantially  that 
the  poet’s  function  is  simply  the  utter- 
ance of  a particular  mood,  and  that,  if 
he  utters  it  forcibly  and  delicately,  we 
have  no  more  to  ask.  Even  so,  we 
should  not  admit  that  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested to  a wise  man  by  a prospect  of 
death  and  eternity  are  of  just  equal  val- 
ue, if  equally  well  expressed,  with  the 
thoughts  suggested  to  a fool  by  the  con- 
templation of  a good  dinner.  But,  in 
practice,  the  utterance  of  emotions  can 
hardly  b^  dissociated  from  the  assertion 
of  principles.  Psychologists  have  shown, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Berkeley,  that 
when  a man  describes  (as  he  thinks)  a 
mere  sensation,  and  says,  for  example, 
“ I see  a house,”  he  is  really  recording 
the  result  of  a complex  logical  process. 
K great  painter  and  the  dullest  observer 
may  have  the  same  impressions  of  colored 
blotches  upon  their  retina.  The  great 
m^t  infers  the  true  nature  of  the  objects 
which  produce  his  sensations,  and  can 
therefore  represent  the  objects  accurately. 
The  other  sees  only  with  his  eyes,  and 
can  therefore  represent  nothing.  There 
is  thus  a logic  implied  even  in  the  simplest 
observation,  and  one  which  can  be  tested 
by  mathematical  rules  as  distinctly  as  a 
jiroposition  in  geometry. 

^Vhen  we  have  to  find  a language  for 
our  emotions  instead  of  our  sensations, 
we  generally  express  the  result  of  an  in- 
comparably more  complex  set  of  intellec- 
tual operations.  The  poet,  in  uttering 
his  joy  or  sadness,  often  implies,  in  the 
very  form  of  his  language,  a whole  philos- 
ophy of  life  or  of  the  universe.  The 
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explanation  is  given  at  the  end  of  Shak- 
speare’s  familiar  passage  about  the  poet's 
eye ; 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination 

That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 

It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 

Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 

How  ea.sy  is  a bush  supposed  a bear! 

The  tr/prehension  of  the  passion,  .as 
.Shakspeare  logically  says,  is  a eompre- 
hension  of  its  cause.  The  imagin.ation 
reasons.  The  bare  faculty  of  sight  in- 
volves thought  and  feeling.  The  symbol 
which  the  fancy  spontaneously  constructs 
implies  a whole  world  of  truth  or  error, 
of  superstitious  beliefs  or  sound  philoso- 
phy. The  poetry  holds  a number  of  in- 
tellectual dogmas  in  solution  ; and  it  is 
precLsely  due  to  these  general  dogmas, 
which  are  true  and  imjtortant  for  us  as 
well  as  for  the  poet,  that  his  power  over 
our  sympathies  is  due.  If  his  philoso- 
phy has  no  |X)wer  in  it,  his  emotions  lose 
their  hold  upon  our  minds,  or  interest 
us  only  as  antiquarians  and  lovers  of  the 
picturesque.  Hut  in  the  briefest  poems 
of  a true  thinker  we  read  the  essence  of 
the  life-long  reflections  of  a passionate 
and  intellectual  nature.  Fears  and  hopes 
common  to  all  thoughtful  men  have  been 
coined  into  a single  phrase.  F.ven  in 
cases  where  no  definite  conviclisn  is  ex- 
l>ressed  or  even  implied,  and  the  poem 
is  simply,  like  music,  an  indefinite  utter- 
ance of  a certain  state  of  the  emotions, 
we  may  discover  an  intellectual  element. 
The  rational  and  the  emotional  nature 
have  such  intricate  relations  that  one 
cannot  exist  in  great  richness  and  force 
without  justifying  an  inference  as  to  the 
other.  From  a single  phrase,  as  from  a 
single  gesture,  we  can  often  go  far  to 
divining  the  character  of  a man’s  thoughts 
and  feelings.  We  know  more  of  a man 
from  five  minutes'  talk  than  from  pages 
of  what  is  called  “ psychological  analysis.” 
From  a passing  expression  on  the  f.ace, 
itself  the  result  of  variations  so  minute 
as  to  defy  all  .analysis,  we  instinctively 
frame  judgments  as  to  a man’s  tempera- 
ment and  habitual  modes  of  thought  and 
conduct.  Indeed,  such  judgments,  if 
erroneous,  determine  us  only  too  exclu- 
sively in  the  most  important  relations  of 
life. 

Now  the  highest  poetry  is  that  which 
expresses  the  richest,  most  powerful,  and 
most  susceptible  emotional  nature,  and 
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the  most  versatile,  penetrative,  and  subtle 
intellect.  Such  qualities  may  be  stamped 
upon  trifling  work.  The  great  artist  can 
express  his  power  within  the  limits  of  a 
com  or  a gern.  The  great  poet  will  re- 
veal his  character  through  a sonnet  or 
a song.  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Burns, 
or  Wordsworth  can  express  their  whole 
mode  of  feeling  within  a few  lines.  .\n 
ill-balanced  nature  reveals  itself  by  a 
discord,  as  an  illogical  mind  by  a fallacy. 
A man  need  compose  an  epic  on  a system 
of  philosophy  to  write  himself  down  .an 
ass.  And,  inversely,  a great  mind  and 
a noble  nature  may  show  itself  by  im- 
palpable but  recognisable  signs  within  the 
“ sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground. ” Once 
more,  the  highest  poetry  must  be  th.at 
which  expresses  not  only  the  richest  but 
the  healthiest  nature.  Disease  means  an 
absence  or  a want  of  balance  of  certain 
faculties,  and  therefore  leads  to  false 
reasoning  or  emotional  discord.  The  de- 
fect of  character  betr.ays  itself  in  some 
erroneous  mode  of  thought  or  baseness 
of  sentiment.  .\nd  since  morality  means 
obedience  to  those  rules  which  are  most 
essential  to  the  spiritual  health,  vicious 
feeling  indicates  .some  morbid  tendency,, 
and  is  so  far  destructive  of  the  jioetical 
faculty.  An  immoral  sentiment  is  the 
sign  either  of  a false  judgment  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature,  or  of  a defect 
in  the  emotional  nature  which  shows- 
itself  by  a discord  or  an  indecorum,  and 
leads  to  a cynicism  or  indecency  which 
offends  the  reason  through  the  taste. 
What  is  c.illed  immorality  does  not  in- 
deed always  imply  such  defects.  Sound 
moral  intuitions  may  be  opposed  to  the 
narrow  code  prevalent  at  the  time  ; or 
a protest  against  ]>uritanical  or  ascetic 
jierversioiis  of  the  standard  may  hurry 
the  poet  into  attacks  upon  true  princi- 
ples. And,  again,  the  keen  sensibility 
which  makes  a man  a poet,  undoubtedly 
exposes  him  to  certain  types  of  disease. 
He  is  more  likely  than  his  thick-skinned 
neighbor  to  be  vexed  by  evil  .and  to  be 
drawn  into  distorted  views  of  life  by  an 
excess  of  sympathy  or  indignation.  In- 
judicious admirers  prize  the  disea.se  in- 
stead of  the  strength  from  which  it: 
springs;  and  value  the  cynicism  or  the 
despair  instead  of  the  contempt  for  heart- 
less commonplace  or  the  desire  for  better 
things  with  which  it  was  unfortunately 
connected.  A strong  moral  sentimen. 
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has  a great  value,  even  when  forced  into 
an  unnatural  alliance.  Nay,  even  when 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  inverted  it  often  receives 
a kind  of  paradoxical  value  from  its 
efficacy  against  some  opposite  form  of 
error.  It  is  only  a complete  absence  of 
the  moral  faculty  which  is  irredeemably 
bad.  The  poet  in  whom  it  does  not 
exist  is  condemned  to  the  lower  sphere, 
and  can  only  deal  with  the  deepest  feel- 
ings on  penalty  of  shocking  us  by  inde- 
cency or  profanity.  A man  who  can  revel 
in  “ Epicurus’  style  ” without  even  the 
indirect  homage  to  purity  of  remorse  and 
bitterness,  can  do  nothing  but  gratify  our 
lowest  passions.  They,  perhaps,  have 
their  place,  and  even  the  man  who  satis- 
fies them  may  not  be  utterly  worthless. 
But  to  place  him  on  a level  with  his 
betters  is  to  confound  every  sound  prin- 
ciple of  criticism. 

It  follows  that  a kind  of  collateral  test 
of  poetical  excellence  may  be  found  by 
extracting  the  philosophy  from  the  poetry. 
The  test  is,  of  course,  inadequate.  A 
good  philosopher  may  be  an  execrable 
poet.  Even  stupidity  is  happily  not  in- 
consistent with  sound  doctrine,  though 
inconsistent  with  a firm  grasp  of  ultinuite 
principles.  But  the  vigor  with  which  a 
man  grasps  and  assimilates  a deep  moral 
doctrine  is  a test  of  the  degree  in  which 
he  ])ossesses  one  essential  condition  of 
the  higher  poetical  excellence.  con- 
tinuous illustration  of  this  principle  is 
given  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  who, 
indeed,  has  expounded  his  ethical  and 
philosophical  views  so  explicitly  that 
great  p.irt  of  the  work  is  done  to  our 
hands.  Nowhere  is  it  easier  to  observe 
the  mode  in  which  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy spring  from  the  same  root,  and  owe 
their  excellence  to  the  same  intellectual 
powers.  So  much  has  been  said  by  the 
ablest  critics  of  the  purely  poetical  side 
of  Wordsworth's  genius,  that  I may  will- 
ingly renounce  the  difficult  task  of  adding 
or  repeating.  I gladly  take  for  granted 
— what  is  generally  acknowledged — that 
Wordsworth  in  his  best  moods  reaches 
a greater  height  than  any  other  modern 
Englishman.  The  word  “ inspiration  " 
is  less  forced  when  .applied  to  his  loftiest 
poetry  th.in  when  used  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. With  defects  too  obvious 
to  be  mentioned,  he  c.an  yet  pierce  fur- 
thest behind  the  veil ; and  embody 
most  efficiently  the  thoughts  and  emo- 


tions which  come  to  us  in  our  most  solemn 
and  reflective  moods.  Other  poetry  be- 
comes trifling  when  we  are  making  our 
inevitable  passages  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Wordsworth's 
alone  retains  its  power.  We  love  him 
the  more  as  we  grow  older  and  become 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  sadness 
and  seriousness  of  life ; we  are  apt  to 
grow  weary  of  his  rivals  when  we  have 
finally  quitted  the  regions  of  youthful 
enchantment.  .\nd  I take  the  explana- 
tion to  be  that  he  is  not  merely  a melodi- 
ous writer,  or  a powerful  utterer  of  deep 
emotion,  but  a true  philosopher.  His 
poetry  wears  well  because  it  has  solid 
substance.  He  is  a prophet  and  a moral- 
ist, as  well  as  a mere  singer.  His  ethical 
system,  in  particular,  is  .as  distinctive  and 
capable  of  systematic  exposition  as  that 
of  Butler.  By  ende.avoring  to  state  it 
in  plain  prose,  we  shall  see  how  the  poeti- 
cal power  implies  a sensitiveness  to  ideas 
which,  when  extracted  from  the  symboli- 
cal embodiment,  fall  spontaneously  into 
a scientific  system  of  thought. 

There  are  two  opposite  types  to  which 
all  moral  systems  tend.  They  corres- 
pond to  the  two  great  intellcctul  families 
to  which  every  man  belongs  by  right  of 
birth.  One  class  of  minds  is  distin- 
guished *by  its  firm  gr.asp  of  facts,  by  its 
reluctance  to  drop  solid  substance  for 
the  loveliest  shadows,  and  by  its  prefer- 
ence of  concrete  truths  to  the  most 
symmetrical  of  theories.  In  ethical 
questions  the  tendency  of  such  minds  is 
to  consider  man  as  a being  impelled  by 
strong  but  unreason.able  passions  towards 
tangible  objects.  He  is  a loving,  hating, 
thirsting,  hungering  — anything  hut  a 
reasoning — being.  As  Swift — a typical 
example  of  this  intellectual  temperament 
— declared,  man  is  not  an  animal  ration- 
ale, but  at  most  capax  rationis.  Al  bot- 
tom, he  is  a m.achine  worked  by  blind 
instincts.  Their  tendency  cannot  be 
deduced  by  it  priori  reasoning,  though 
reason  may  c.alculate  the  consequences 
of  indulging  them.  The  passions  are 
equally  good,  so  far  as  equally  pleas- 
urable. Virtue  means  th.at  course  of 
conduct  which  secures  the  maximum  of 
pleasure.  Fine  theories  about  abstract 
rights  and  correspondence  to  eternal 
truths  are  so  many  words.  They  provide 
decent  m.asks  for  our  passions  ; they  do 
not  really  govern  them,  or  alter  their 
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nature,  but  they  cover  the  ugly  brutal 
selfishness  of  mankind,  and  soften  the 
shock  of  conflicting  interests.  Such  a 
view  has  something  in  it  congenial  to  the 
English  love  of  reality  and  contempt  for 
shams.  It  may  be  represented  by  Swift 
or  Mandeville  in  the  last  century  ; in 
poetry  it  corresponds  to  the  theory  attrib- 
uted by  some  critics — such  as  M.Taine 
— to  Shakspeare  ; in  a frigid  and  reason- 
ing mind  it  leads  to  the  utilitarianism  of 
Bentham;  in  a proud,  passionate,  and 
imaginative  mind  it  manifests  itself  in 
such  a poem  as  Don  Juan.  Its  strength 
is  in  its  grasp  of  fact;  its  weakness,  in  its 
tendency  to  cynicism.  Oj)posed  to  this 
is  the  school  which  starts  from  abstract 
reason.  It  prefers  to  dwell  in  the  ideal 
world,  where  principles  may  be  contem- 
plated apart  from  the  accidents  which 
render  them  obscure  to  vulgar  minds.  It 
seeks  to  deduce  the  moral  code  from 
eternal  truths,  without  seeking  for  a 
groundwork  in  the  facts  of  experience. 
If  facts  refuse  to  conform  to  theories,  it 
proposes  that  facts  should  be  summarily 
abolished.  Though  the  actual  human 
being  is,  unfortunately,  not  always  rea- 
sonable, it  holds  that  pure  reason  must 
be  in  the  long  run  the  dominant  force, 
and  that  it  reveals  the  laws  to  which 
mankind  will  ultimately  conform.  The 
revolutionary  doctrine  of  the  “ rights  of 
man  ” expressed  one  form  of  this  doctrine, 
and  showed  in  the  most  striking  way  a 
strength  and  weakness,  which  are  the 
converse  of  those  exhibited  by  its  antago- 
nist. It  was  strong  as  appealing  to  the 
loftier  motives  of  justice  and  sympathy; 
and  weak  as  defying  the  appeal  to  experi- 
ence. The  most  striking  example  in 
English  literature  is  in  Godwin’s  Political 
Justice.  The  existing  social  order  is  to 
be  calmly  abolished  because  founded 
upon  blind  prejudice ; the  constituent 
atoms  called  men  are  to  be  rearranged 
in  an  ideal  order  as  in  a mathematical 
diagram.  Shelley  gives  the  translation 
of  this  theory  into  poetry.  The  Revolt 
oj  Islam  or  the  Prometheus  Unbound, 
w-ith  all  their  unearthly  beauty,  weary  the 
imagination  which  tries  to  soar  into  the 
thin  air  of  Shelley’s  dreamworld ; just 
as  the  intellect,  trying  to  apply  the  ab- 
stract formulaj  of  political  metaphysics 
to  any  concrete  problem,  feels  as  though 
it  were  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  In 
both  cases  we  seem  to  have  got  entirely 


out  of  the  region  of  real  human  passions 
and  senses  into  a world,  beautiful  per- 
haps, but  certainly  impalpable. 

The  great  aim  of  moral  philosophy  is 
to  unite  the  disjoined  elements,  to  end 
the  divorce  between  reason  and  experi- 
ence, and  to  escape  from  the  alternative 
of  dealing  with  empty  but  symmetrical 
formulx  or  concrete  and  chaotic  facts. 
No  hint  can  be  given  here  as  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  a final  solution  must  be 
sought.  Whatever  the  true  method, 
Wordsworth’s  mode  of  conceiving  the 
problem  shows  how  powerfully  he  grasp- 
ed the  questions  at  issue.  If  his  doc- 
trines are  not  systematically  expounded, 
they  all  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the 
real  difficulties  involved.  They  are  stat- 
ed so  forcibly  in  his  noblest  poems  that 
we  might  almost  express  a complete  the- 
ory in  his  own  language.  But,  without 
seeking  to  make  a collection  of  aphor- 
isms from  his  poetry,  we  may  indicate 
the  cardinal  points  of  his  teaching. 

The  most  characteristic  of  all  his  doc- 
trines is  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
great  ode  upon  the  Intimations  oJ  Immor- 
tality. The  doctrine  itself — the  theory 
that  the  instincts  of  childhood  testify  to 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul — sounds 
fanciful  enough  ; and  Word-sworth  took 
rather  unnecessary  pains  to  say  that  he 
did  not  hold  it  as  a serious  dogma.  We 
certainly  need  not  ask  whether  it  is  rea- 
sonable of  orthodox  to  believe  that  “ our 
birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forgetting.” 
The  fact  symbolised  by  the  poetic  fancy 
— the  glory  and  freshness  of  our  childish 
instincts — is  equally  noteworthy,  what- 
ever its  cause.  Some  modem  reasoners 
would  explain  its  signficance  by  reference 
to  a very  different  kind  of  pre-existence. 
The  instincts,  they  would  say,  are  valua- 
ble, because  they  register  the  accumulat- 
ed and  inherited  experience  of  past  gen- 
erations. Wordsworth’s  delight  in  wild 
scenery  is  regarded  by  them  as  due  to  the 
“ combination  of  states  that  were  organ- 
ised in  the  race  during  barbarous  times, 
when  its  pleasur.ible  activities  were 
amongst  the  mountains,  woods,  and  wa- 
ters.” In  childhood  we  are  most  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  these  in- 
herited impulses.  The  correlation  be- 
tween tlie  organism  and  its  medium  is 
then  most  perfect,  and  hence  the  pecu- 
liar theme  of  childish  communion  with 
nature. 
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Wordsworth  would  have  repudiated 
the  doctrine  with  disgust.  He  would 
have  been  “ on  the  .side  of  the  angels.” 
No  memories  of  the  savage  and  the  mon- 
key, but  the  reminiscences  of  the  opce 
glorious  soul, could  explain  his  emotions. 
Yet  there  is  much  in  common  between 
him  and  the  men  of  science  whom  he 
denounced  with  too  little  discrimination. 
The  fact  of  the  value  of  these  primitive 
instincts  is  admitted,  and  admitted  for  the 
same  purpose.  Man,  it  is  agreed,  is  fur- 
nished with  sentiments  which  cannot  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  his  individual 
experience.  They  may  be  intelligible, 
according  to  the  evolutionist,  when  re- 
garded as  embodying  the  i>ast  experi- 
ence of  the  race;  or  according  to  Words- 
worth, as  implying  a certain  mysterious 
faculty  imprinted  upon  the  soul.  The 
scientific  doctrine,  whether  .sound  or  not, 
has  modified  the  whole  mode  of  approach- 
ing ethical  problems  ; and  Wordsworth, 
though  with  a very  different  purpose, 
gives  a new  emphasis  to  the  facts,  upon  a 
recognition  of  which,  according  to  .some 
theorists,  must  be  based  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  great  rival  schools — the  intu- 
itionists  and  the  utilitarians.  The  parallel 
may  at  first  sight  seem  fanciful ; and  it 
would  be  too  daring  to  claim  for  W'ords- 
worth  the  discovery  of  the  most  rem.irk- 
able  phenomenon  which  modern  psy- 
chology must  take  into  account.  There 
is,  however,  a real  connection  between  the 
two  doctrines,  though  in  one  sense  they 
are  most  antithetical.  Meanwhile  we  ob- 
serve that  the  same  sensibility  which  gives 
poetical  power  is  necessary  to  the  scien- 
tific observer.  The  magic  of  the  ode,  and 
of  many  other  passages  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  is  due  to  his  recognition  of  this 
mysterious  efficacy  of  our  childish  in- 
stincts. He  gives  emphasis  to  one  of  the 
most  striking  facts  of  our  spiritual  experi- 
ence, which  had  passed  with  little  notice 
from  professed  psychologists.  He  feels 
what  they  afterwards  tried  to  explain. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  doctrine  comes 
out  as  we  study  Wordsworth  more  thor- 
oughly. Other  poets — almost  all  poets 
— have  dwelt  fondly  upon  recollections 
of  childhood.  But,  not  feeling  so  strong- 
ly, and  therefore  not  expressing  so  forci- 
bly, the  i>eculiar  character  of  the  emo- 
tion, they  have  not  derived  the  same  les- 
sons from  their  observation.  The  Epi- 


curean poets  are  content  with  Herrick’s 
simple  moral — 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may — 

and  with  his  simple  explanation — 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 

When  youth  and  blood  arc  warmer. 

Others  more  thoughtful  look  back  upon 
the  early  days  with  the  passionate  regret 
of  Byron’s  verses  : 

There’s  not  a joy  the  world  can  give  like  that 
it  takes  away. 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in 
feeling's  dull  decay  ; 

'Tis  not  on  youth’s  smooth  check  the  blush 
alone,  which  fades  so  fast, 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere 
youth  itself  be  past. 

Such  painful  longings  for  the  “ tender 
grace  of  a day  that  is  dead  ” are  spon- 
taneous and  natural.  Every  healthy 
mind  feels  the  pang  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  its  affections.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  regret  resembles  too  often 
the  maudlin  meditation  of  a fast  young 
man  over  his  morning’s  soda-water.  It 
implies,  that  is,  a non-recognition  of  the 
higher  uses  to  which  the  fading  memories 
may  still  be  put.  A different  tone 
breathes  in  Shelley’s  pathetic  but  rather 
hectic  moralisings,  and  his  lamentations 
over  the  departure  of  the  “ spirit  of  de- 
light.” Nowhere  has  it  found  more  ex- 
quisite expression  than  in  the  marvellous 
Ode  to  the  H’est  Wind.  These  magir.il 
verses — his  best,  as  it  seems  to  me — de- 
scribe the  reflection  of  the  poet’s  own 
mind  in  the  strange  stir  and  commotion 
of  a dying  winter’s  day.  They  represent, 
we  may  say,  the  fitful  melancholy  which 
oppresses  a noble  spirit  when  it  has  rec- 
ognised the  difficulty  of  forcing  facts  in- 
to conformity  with  the  ideal.  He  still 
clings  to  the  hope  that  his  ‘‘  dead 
thoughts  ” m.iy  be  driven  over  the  uni- 
verse. 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a new  birth. 

But  he  bows  before  the  inexorable  fate 
which  h.is  cramped  his  energies  : 

A heavy  weight  of  years  has  chained  and 
bowed 

One  too  like  thee  ; tameless  and  swift  and 
proud. 

Neither  Byron  nor  Shelley  can  see  any 
satisfactory  solution,  and  therefore  nei- 
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ilier  can  re.ach  a ))erfect  harmony  of  feel- 
ing. The  world  seems  to  them  to  be  out 
of  joint,  because  they  have  not  known 
how  to  accept  the  inevitable  nor  to  con- 
form to  the  discipline  of  facts.  And, 
therefore,  however  intense  the  emotion, 
and  however  exquisite  its  expression,  we 
are  left  in  a state  of  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional discontent.  Such  utterances  may 
suit  us  in  youth,  wdicn  we  can  afford  to 
play  with  sorrow.  .\s  we  grow  older, 
we  feel  a certain  emptiness  in  them. 
true  man  ought  not  to  sit  down  and 
weep  with  an  exhausted  debauchee.  He 
cannot  afford  to  confess  himself  beaten 
with  the  idealist  who  has  discovered  that 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,  nor  revolu- 
tions made  with  rose-water.  He  has  to 
work  as  long  as  he  has  strength ; to 
work  in  spite  of,  even  by  strength  of, 
sorrow,  disappointment,  wounded  vanity, 
and  blunted  sensibilities  ; and  therefore 
he  must  search  for  some  profounder  so- 
lution for  the  dark  riddle  of  life. 

This  solution  it  is  Wordsworth’s  chief 
aim  to  supply.  In  the  familiar  verses, 
which  stand  as  a motto  to  his  poems — 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man, 

And  I could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety — 

the  great  problem  of  life,  that  is,  as  he 
conceives  it,  is  to  secure  a continuity  be- 
tween the  period  at  which  we  are  guidctl 
by  half-conscious  instincts  and  that  in 
which  a man  is  able  to  supply  the  place 
of  these  primitive  impulses  by  reasoned 
convictions.  This  is  the  thought  which 
comes  over  and  over  again  in  his  deep- 
est poems,  and  round  which  all  his  teach- 
ing centred.  It  supplies,the  great  moral, 
lor  example,  of  the  Ltech-gathirer; 

My  whole  life  I have  lived  in  pleasant  thought, 
As  if  life's  business  were  a summer  mood  ; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith  still  rich  in  genial  good. 

"hen  his  faith  is  tried  by  harsh  experi- 
ence, the  leech-gatherer  comes. 

Like  a man  from  some  far  region  sent 
To  give  me  human  strength  by  oft  admonish- 
ment ; 

for  he  shows  how  the  “ genial  faith  ” may 
be  converted  into  permanent  strength  by 
resolution  and  independence.  The  verses 
most  commonly  quoted,  such  as 

Wc  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 

But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and 
sadness, 


give  the  ordinary  view  of  the  sickly 
school.  Wordsworth’s  aim  is  to  supply 
an  answer  worthy  not  only  of  a poet, 
but  a man.  The  same  sentiment  again 
is  expressed  in  the  grand  OJe  to  Duty, 
where  the 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God 

is  invoked  to  supply  that  “ genial  sense  of 
youth  ” which  has  hitherto  been  a suffi- 
cient guidance ; or  in  the  majestic  mor- 
ality of  the  Happy  IVarriorj  or  in  the 
noble  verses  on  TinUrn  Abbey  j or,  final- 
ly, in  the  great  ode  which  gives  most  com- 
pletely the  whole  theoiy  of  that  process 
by  which  our  early  intuitions  are  to  be 
transformed  into  settled  principles  of 
feeling  and  action. 

Wordsworth’s  philosophical  theory,  in 
short,  depends  upon  the  asserted  identity 
between  our  childish  instincts  and  our 
enlightened  reason.  The  doctrine  of  a 
state  of  pre-existence,  as  it  appears  in 
other  writers — as,  for  example,  in  the 
Cambridge  Platonists*— was  connected 
with  an  obsolete  metaphysical  system, 
and  the  doctrine — exploded  in  its  old 
form — of  innate  ideas.  Wordsworth 
does  not  attribute  any  such  preternatu- 
ral character  to  the  “ blank  misgiv- 
ings ” and  “ shadowy  recollections  " of 
which  he  s[>eaks.  They  are  invalua- 
ble data  of  our  spiritual  experience  ; but 
they  do  not  entitle  us  to  lay  down  dog- 
matic propositions  independently  of  ex- 
perience. They  are  s))ontaneous  prod- 
ucts of  an.ature  in  harmony  with  the  uni- 
verse in  which  it  is  placed,  and  inesti- 
mable as  a clear  indication  that  such  a 
harmony  exists.  'I'o  interpret  and  regu- 
late them  belongs  to  the  reasoning  faculty 
and  the  higher  imagination  of  later  years. 
If  he  does  not  quite  distinguish  between 
the  province  of  reason  and  emotion — the 
most  difficult  of  philosophical  problems 
— he  keeps  clear  of  the  cruder  mysticism, 
because  he  does  not  seek  to  elicit  any 
definite  formula  from  those  admittedly 
vague  forebodings  which  lie  on  the  bor- 
der land  between  the  two  sides  of  our 
nature.  With  his  invariable  sanity  of 
mind,  he  more  than  once  notices  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  that 
which  nature  teaches  us  and  the  inter- 


* See,  for  example,  Henry  More's  poem  on 
ihc  I’re  existeney  of  the  Soul. 
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pretations  which  we  impose  upon  nature* 
He  carefully  refrains  from  pressing  the 
inference  too  far. 

The  teaching,  indeed,  assumes  that 
view  of  the  universe  which  is  implied  in 
his  pantheistic  language.  The  divinity 
really  reveals  himself  in  the  lonely  moun- 
tains and  the  starry  heavens.  By  con- 
templating them  we  are  able  to  rise  into 
that  “ blessed  mood  ” in  which  for  a time 
the  burden  of  the  mystery  is  rolled  off 
our  souls,  and  we  can  “ see  into  the  life 
of  things."  And  here  we  must  admit 
that  Wordsworth  is  not  entirely  free  from 
the  weakness  which  generally  besets 
thinkers  of  this  tendency.  Like  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  previous  century,  who  speaks 
of  the  universal  harmony  as  emphatically 
though  not  as  poetically  as  Wordsworth, 
he  is  tempted  to  adopt  a too  facile  op- 
timism. He  seems  at  times  to  have  over- 
looked that  dark  side  of  nature  which  is 
recognised  in  theological  doctrines  of 
corruption,  or  in  the  scientific  theories 
about  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence. 
Can  we  in  fact  say  that  these  early  in- 
stincts prove  more  than  the  happy  con- 
stitution of  the  individual  who  feels 
them  ? Is  there  not  a teaching  of  nature 
very  apt  to  suggest  horror  and  despair 
rather  than  a complacent  brooding  over 
soothing  thoughts  ? Do  not  the  moun- 
tains which  Wordsworth  loved  so  well 
speak  of  decay  and  catastrophe  in  every 
line  of  their  slopes .’  Do  they  not  sug- 
gest the  helplessness  and  narrow  limita- 
tions of  man,  as  forcibly  as  his  possible 
e.xaltation  .’  The  awe  which  they  strike 
into  our  souls  has  its  terrible  as  well  as 
its  amiable  side ; and  in  moods  of  de- 
pression the  darker  aspect  becomes  more 
conspicuous  than  the  brighter.  N.ay,  if 
we  admit  that  we  have  instincts  which 
are  the  very  substance  of  all  that  after- 
wards becomes  ennobling,  have  we  not 
also  instincts  which  suggest  a close 
alliance  with  the  brutes  ? If  the  child 
amidst  his  newborn  blisses  suggests  a 
heavenly  origin,  does  he  not  also  show 
sensual  and  cruel  instincts  which  imply  at 
least  an  admixture  of  baser  elements If 
man  is  responsive  to  all  natural  influences, 
how  is  he  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and,  in  short,  to  frame 
a conscience  out  of  the  vague  instincts 


• As,  for  example,  in  the  Lines  on  Tinttni 
Abbey : ” If  this  be  but  a vain  belief.” 
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which  contain  the  germs  of  all  the  possi- 
ble developments  of  the  future  .’ 

To  say  that  Wordsworth  has  not  given 
a complete  answer  to  such  difficulties  is 
to  say  that  he  has  not  explained  the  ori- 
gin of  evil.  It  may  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  to  a certain  extent 
show  a narrowness  of  conception.  The 
voice  of  nature,  as  he  says,  resembles  an 
echo  ; but  we  “ unthinking  creatures  ” lis- 
ten to  “voices  of  two  different  natures." 
We  do  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  echo  of  our  lower  passions  and  the 
“ echoes  from  beyond  the  grave.” 
Wordsworth  sometimes  fails  to  recognise 
the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle  to  which  he 
appeals.  The  “ blessed  mood"  in  which 
we  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  the  world  is 
too  easily  confu.sed  with  the  mood  in 
which  we  simply  refuse  to  attend  to  it. 
He  finds  lonely  meditation  so  inspiring 
that  he  is  too  indifferent  to  the  troubles 
of  less  self-sufficing  or  clear-sighted  hu- 
man beings.  The  ambiguity  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  sphere  of  morality.  The  ethi- 
cal doctrine  that  virtue  consists  in  con- 
formity to  nature  becomes  ambiguous 
with  him.  as  with  all  its  advocates,  when 
we  ask  for  a precise  definition  of  nature. 
How  are  we  to  know  which  natural  forces 
make  for  us  and  which  fight  against  us .’ 
The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  nature, 
generally  regarded  as  Wordsworth’s  great 
lesson  to  mankind,  mean.s,  as  interpreted 
by  himself  and  others,  a love  of  the  wild- 
er and  grander  objects  of  natural  scenery ; 
a passion  for  the  “ sounding  cataract," 
the  rock,  the  mountain,  and  the  forest ; 
a preference,  therefore,  of  the  country  to 
the  town,  and  of  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex  forms  of  social  life.  But  what 
is  the  true  value  of  this  sentiment .’  The 
unfortunate  Solitary  in  the  Excursion  is 
beset  by  three  Wordsworths ; for  the 
Wanderer  and  the  Pastor  are  little  more 
(as  Wordsworth  indeed  intimates)  than 
reflections  of  himself,  seen  in  different 
mirrors.  The  Solitary'  represents  the  an- 
ti-social lessons  to  be  derived  from  com- 
munion with  nature.  He  has  become  a 
misanthrope,  and  has  learnt  from  CamiiJe 
the  lesson  that  we  clearly  do  not  live  in 
the  best  of  all  yiossible  worlds.  Instead 
of  learning  the  true  lesson  from  nature 
by  penetrating  its  deeper  meanings,  he 
manages  to  feed  ' 

PitV  and  scorn  and  melancholy  pride 
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by  accidental  and  fanciful  analogtes,  and 
sees  in  rock  pyramids  or  obelisks  a rude 
mockery  of  human  toils.  To  confute 
this  sentiment,  to  upset  Camlidf, 

This  dull  product  of  a scoffer's  pen, 

is  the  purpose  of  the  lofty  poetry  and 
versified  prose  of  the  long  dialogues 
which  ensue.  That  Wordsworth  should 
call  Voltaire  dull  is  a curious  example  of 
the  proverbial  blindness  of  controversial- 
ists ; but  the  moral  may  be  equally  good. 
It  is  given  most  pithily  in  the  lines — 

We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; 

.^nd  even  as  those  are  well  and  wisely  fused. 
The  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 

‘But  what  is  Error?"  continues  the 
preacher;  and  the  Solitary  replies  by 
saying,  “somewhat  haughtily,"  that  love, 
admiration,  and  hope  are  “ mad  fancy’s 
favorite  vassals."  The  distinction  be- 
tween fancy  and  imagination  is,  in  brief, 
that  fancy  deals  with  the  superficial  re- 
semblances, and  imagination  with  the 
deeiter  truths  which  underlie  them.  The 
purpose,  then,  of  the  Excursion,  and  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  in  general,  is  to 
show  how  the  higher  faculty  reveals  a 
harmony  which  we  overlook  when,  with 
the  Solitary,  we 

Skim  along  ihe  surfaces  of  things. 

The  rightly  prepared  mind  can  recog- 
nise the  divine  harmony  which  underlies 
all  apparent  disorder.  The  universe  is 
to  its  perceptions  like  the  shell  whose 
murmur  in  a child’s  ear  seems  to  express 
a mysterious  union  with  the  sea.  But  the 
mind  must  be  rightly  prepared.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 
One  man,  as  he  says  in  an  elaborate  fig- 
ure, looking  upon  a series  of  ridges  in 
spring  from  their  northern  side,  sees  a 
waste  of  snow,  and  from  the  south  a 
continuous  expanse  of  green.  That  view, 
we  must  take  it,  is  the  right  one  which  is 
illuminated  by  the  “ ray  divine.”  But 
we  must  train  our  eyes  to  recognise  its 
splendor ; and  the  final  answer  to  the 
Solitary  is  therefore  embodied  in  a series 
of  narratives  showing  by  example  how 
our  spiritual  vision  may  be  ])urified  or 
obscured.  Our  philosophy  must  be  final- 
ly based,  not  upon  abstract  sjieculation 
and  metaphysical  arguments,  but  on  the 
diffused  consciousness  of  the  healthy 
uiind.  .\s  Butler  sees  the  universe  by 
the  light  of  conscience,  Wordsworth  sees 


It  through  the  wider  emotions  of  awe, 
reverence,  and  love,  produced  in  a sound 
nature. 

The  pantheistic  conception,  in  short, 
leads  to  an  unsatisfactory  optimism  in 
the  general  view  of  nature,  and  to  an 
equal  tolerance  of  all  passions  as  equally 
“ natural.”  To  escape  from  this  diffi- 
culty we  must  establish  some  more  dis- 
criminative mode  of  interpreting  nature. 
Man  is  the  instrument  played  upon  by 
all  impulses,  good  or  bad.  The  music 
which  results  may  be  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant. When  the  instrument  is  in 
tune,  the  music  will  be  perfect ; but  when 
is  it  in  tune,  and  how  are  we  to  know 
that  it  is  in  tune  ? That  problem  once 
solved,  w'e  can  tell  which  are  the  authen- 
tic utterances  and  which  are  the  acciden- 
tal discords.  And  by  solving  it,  or  by 
saying  what  is  the  right  constitution  of 
hum.an  beings,  we  shall  discover  which 
is  the  true  jihilosophy  of  the  universe,  and 
what  are  the  dictates  of  a sound  moral 
sense.  Wordsworth  implicitly  answers 
the  question  by  explaining,  in  his  favor- 
ite phrase,  how  we  are  to  build  up  our 
moral  being. 

The  voice  of  nature  speaks  at  first  in 
vague  emotions  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  mere  animal  buoyancy.  The  boy, 
hooting  in  mimicry  of  the  owls,  receives 
in  his  heart  the  voice  of  mountain  tor- 
rents and  the  solemn  imagery  of  rocks, 
and  woods,  and  stars.  The  sportive  girl 
is  unconsciously  moulded  into  stateliness 
and  grace  by  the  floating  clouds,  the 
bending  willow,  and  even  by  silent  sym- 
pathy with  the  motions  of  the  stonn. 
Nobody  has  ever  shown  with  such  ex- 
quisite power  as  Wordsworth  how  much 
of  the  charm  of  natural  objects  in  later 
life  is  due  to  early  associations  thus 
formed  in  a mind  not  yet  capable  of  con- 
templating its  o»vn  processes.  As  old 
Matthew  says  in  the  lines  which,  how- 
ever familiar,  can  never  be  read  without 
emotion — 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred  ; 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I heard. 

And  the  str.angely  beautiful  address  to 
the  Cuckoo  might  be  made  into  a text 
for 'a  prolonged  commentary  by  an  es- 
thetic philospher  upon  the  power  of  early 
association.  It  curiously  illustrates,  for 
example,  the  reason  of  Wordsworth's 
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delight  in  recalling  sounds.  The  croak 
of  the  distant  raven,  the  bleat  of  the 
mountain  lamb,  the  spla.sh  of  the  leaping 
fish  in  the  lonely  tarn,  are  specially  de- 
lightful to  him,  because  the  hearing  is 
the  most  spiritual  of  our  senses;  and 
these  sounds,  like  the  cuckoo’s  cry,  seem 
to  convert  the  earth  into  an  “unsubstan- 
tial fairy  place.”  The  phrase  “ associa- 
tion” indeed  implies  a certain  arbitrari- 
ness in  the  images  suggested,  which  is 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  Words- 
worth’s feeling.  Though  the  echo  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  hearer,  the  moun- 
tain voices  are  specially  adapted  for  cer- 
tain moods.  They  have,  we  may  say,  a 
spontaneous  affinity  for  the  nobler  affec- 
tions. If  some  early  passage  in  our 
childhood  is  associated  with  a particular 
spot,  a house  or  a street  will  bring  back 
the  petty  and  accidental  details ; a moun- 
tain or  a lake  will  revive  the  deeper  and 
more  permanent  elements  of  feeling.  If 
you  have  made  love  in  a p.ilace,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  prescription,  the 
sight  of  it  will  recall  the  splendor  of  the 
object's  dress  or  jewellery  ; if,  as  Words- 
worth would  prefer,  with  a background 
of  mountains,  it  will  appear  in  later  days 
as  if  they  had  absorbed,  and  were 
always  ready  again  to  radiate  forth,  the 
tender  and  hallowing  influences  which 
then  for  the  first  time  entered  your  life. 
The  elementary  and  deepest  passions  are 
most  easily  associated  with  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  nature. 

Tlic  primal  duties  shine  .aloft  like  stars  ; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers. 

And,  therefore,  if  you  have  been  h.ippy 
enough  to  take  delight  in  these  natural 
and  universal  objects  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  most  permanent  as.sociations 
are  formed,  the  sight  of  them  in  later 
days  will  bring  back  by  preordained  and 
divine  symbolism  whatever  was  most  en- 
nobling in  your  early  feelings.  The 
vulgarising  associations  will  drop  off 
themselves,  and  what  was  pure  and  lofty 
will  remain. 

From  this  natural  law  follows  another 
of  Wordsworth’s  favorite  precepts.  The 
mountains  are  not  with  him  a symbol  of 
anti-social  feelings.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  in  their  proper  jtlace  as  the 
background  of  the  simple  domestic  af- 
fections. He  loves  his  native  hills,  not 


in  the  Byronic  fa.shion,  as  a .savage  wil- 
derness, but  as  the  appropriate  frame- 
work in  which  a healthy  social  order  can 
permanently  maintain  itself.  That,  for 
example,  is,  as  he  tells  us,  the  thought 
which  inspired  the  Bt others,  a poem 
which  e,vcels  all  modern  idylls  in  weight 
of  meaning  -and  depth  of  feeling,  by 
virtue  of  the  idea  thus  embodied.  The 
retired  valley  of  Enncrdale,  with  its 
grand  background  of  hills,  precipitous 
enough  to  be  fairly  called  mountains, 
forces  the  two  lads  into  closer  affection. 
Shut  in  by  these  “ enormous  barriers," 
and  undistracted  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  outside  w'orld,  the  mutual  love  be- 
comes concentrated.  A tie  like  that  of 
family  blood  is  involuntarily  imposed 
upon  the  little  community  of  dalesmen. 
The  image  of  sheep-tracks  and  shepherds 
clad  in  country  grey  is  stamped  upon 
the  elder  brother's  mind,  and  comes  back 
to  him  in  tropical  calms ; he  hears  the 
tones  of  his  waterfalls  in  the  piping 
shrouds ; and,  when  he  returns,  recog- 
nises every  fresh  scar  made  by  winter 
storms  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  knows 
by  sight  every  unmarked  grave  in  the 
little  churchyard.  The  fraternal  affec- 
tion sanctifies  the  scenery,  and  the  sight 
of  the  scenery  brings  back  the  affection 
with  overpow'cring  force  upon  his  return. 
This  is  everywhere  the  sentiment  in- 
spired in  Wordsworth  by  his  beloved 
hills.  It  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  na- 
ture pure  and  simple,  as  of  nature  seen 
through  the  deepest  human  feelings. 
The  light  glimmering  in  a lonely  cottage, 
the  one  rude  house  in  the  deep  valley, 
with  its  “ small  lot  of  life-sujtporting  fields 
and  guardian  rocks,”  are  necessary  to 
point  the  moral  and  to  draw  to  a definite 
focus  the  various  forces  of  sentiment. 
The  two  veins  of  feeling  are  insrparabiy 
blended.  The  peasant-noble,  in  the 
SoHj^  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle, 
learns  equally  from  men  and  nature ; 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poormen  lie  ; 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  hills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  skies. 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Without  the  love,  the  silence  and  the 
sleep  would  have  had  no  spiritual  mean- 
ing. They  arc  valuable  as  giving  inten- 
sity and  solemnity  to  the  po.sitive  emotion. 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  upon 
Wordsworth's  favorite  teaching  of  the 
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advantages  of  the  contemplative  life. 
He  is  fond  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  of 
the  familiar  lines,  that  we  can  feed  our 
minds  “ in  a wise  passiveness,”  and  that 

One  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood 
Can  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

■And,  according  to  some  commentators, 
this  would  seem  to  express  the  doctrine 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  life  is  the  culti- 
vation of  tender  emotions  without  ref- 
erence to  action.  The  doctrine,  thus 
absolutely  stated,  would  be  immoral  and 
illogical.  To  recommend  contemplation 
in  preference  to  action  is  like  preferring 
sleeping  to  waking ; or  saying,  as  a full 
expression  of  the  truth,  that  silence  is 
golden  and  speech  silvern.  Like  that 
familiar  phrase,  Wordsw'orth's  teaching  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  literally.  The  es- 
sence of  such  maxims  is  to  be  one-sided. 
They  are  paradoxical  in  order  to  be  em- 
phatic. To  have  seasons  of  contempla- 
tion, of  withdrawal  from  the  world  and 
from  books,  of  calm  surrendering  of  our- 
selves to  the  influences  of  nature,  is  a 
practice  commended  in  one  form  or 
other  by  all  moral  teachers.  It  is  a sani- 
tary rule,  resting  upon  obvious  principles. 
The  mind  which  is  always  occupied  in 
a multiplicity  of  small  observations,  or 
the  regulation  of  practical  details,  loses 
the  power  of  seeing  general  principles 
and  of  associating  all  objects  with  the 
central  emotions  of  ” admiration,  hope, 
and  love.”  The  philosophic  mind  is 
that  which  habitually  sees  the  general  in 
the  particular,  and  finds  food  for  the 
deepest  thought  in  the  simplest  objects. 
It  requires,  therefore,  periods  of  repose, 
in  which  the  fragmentary  and  complex 
atoms  of  distracted  feeling  which  make 
up  the  incessant  whirl  of  daily  life  may 
have  time  to  crystallise  round  the  central 
thoughts.  But  it  must  feed  in  order  to 
assimilate  ; and  each  process  implies  the 
other  as  its  correlative.  A constant  in- 
terest, therefore,  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  our  neighbors  is  as  essential  as  quiet, 
self-centred  rumination.  It  is  when  the 
eye  “ has  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality,” 
and  by  virtue  of  the  tender  sympathies  of 
“ the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,” 
that  to  us 

The  meanest  flower  which  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 


The  solitude  which  implies  severance 
from  natural  sympathies  and  afiections 
is  poisonous.  The  happiness  of  the 
heart  which  lives  alone. 

Housed  in  a dream,  an  outcast  from  the  kind,  • 


Wordsw'orth’s  meditations  upon  flowers 
or  animal  life  are  impressive  because  they 
have  been  touched  by  this  constant  sym- 
pathy. The  sermon  is  always  in  his 
mind,  and  therefore  every  stone  may 
serve  for  a text.  His  contemplation 
enables  him  to  see  the  pathetic  side  of 
the  small  pains  and  pleasures  which  we 
are  generally  in  too  great  a hurry  to  no- 
tice. There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
this  moralising  tendency  leads  him  to 
the  regions  of  the  namby-pamby  or  stem 
prosaic  latitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  approaches  him  in  the  power  of 
touching  some  rich  chord  of  feeling  by 
help  of  the  pettiest  incident.  The 
old  man  going  to  the  toxhunt  with  a tear 
on  his  cheek,  and  saying  to  himself, 

Tlic  key  I must  take,  for  iny  Helen  is  dead; 

or  the  mother  carrying  home  her  dead 
sailor’s  bird  ; the  village  schoolmaster,  in 
whom  a rift  in  the  clouds  revives  the 
memory  of  his  little  daughter ; the  old 
huntsman  unable  to  cut  through  the 
stump  of  rotten  wood— touch  our  hearts 
at  once  and  for  ever.  The  secret  is  given 
in  the  rather  prosaic  apology  for  not  re- 
lating a tale  about  poor  Simon  Lee  : 

O reader ! had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

O gentle  reader  ! vou  would  find 
A talc  in  everything. 

The  value  of  silent  thought  is  so  to 
cultivate  the  primitive  emotions  that  they 
may  flow  spontaneously  upon  every  com- 
mon incident,  and  that  every  familiar 
object  becomes  symbolic  of  them.  It  is 
a familiar  remark  that  a philosopher  or 
man  of  science  who  has  devoted  himself 
to  meditation  upon  some  principle  or  law 
of  nature,  is  always  finding  new  illustra- 
tions in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
He  cannot  take  up  a novel  or  walk 
across  the  street  without  hitting  upon  ap- 
proirriate  instances.  Wordsworth  would 
apply  the  principle  to  the  building  up 
of  our  “ moral  being.”  Admiration, 
hope,  and  love  should  be  so  constantly 
in  our  thoughts,  that  innumerable  sights 


Is  to  be  pitied,  for  'tis  surely  blind. 
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and  sounds  which  are  meaningless  to  the 
world,  should  become  to  us  a language 
incessantly  sugge.stive  of  the  deepest  top- 
ics of  thought. 

This  explains  his  dislike  to'scicnce,  as 
he  understood  the  word,  and  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  “ world."  The  man  of 
science  is  one  who  cuts  up  nature  into 
fragments,  and  not  only  neglects  their 
possible  significance  for  our  higher  feel- 
ings, but  refrains  on  principle  from  tak- 
ing it  into  account.  The  primrose  sug- 
gests to  him  some  new  device  in  classi- 
fication, and  he  would  be  worried  by  the 
suggestion  of  any  spiritual  significance 
as  an  annoying  distraction.  Viewing 
all  objects  “ in  disconnection,  dead  and 
spiritless,”  we  are  thus  really  waging 

An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 

Of  our  own  souls. 

We  are  putting  the  letter  in  place  of  the 
spirit,  and  dealing  with  nature  as  a mere 
grammarian  deals  with  a poem.  When 
we  have  learnt  to  associate  every  object 
with  some  lesson 

Of  human  sufTcring  or  of  human  joy  ; 

when  we  have  thus  obtained  the  “ glori- 
ous habit,” 

By  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  stiil  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine  ; 

the  “dull  eye”  of  science  will  light  up; 
for,  in  observing  natural  processes,  it  will 
carry  with  it  an  incessant  reference  to 
the  spiritual  processes  to  which  they  are 
allied.  Science,  in  short,  requires  to’  be 
brought  into  intimate  connection  with 
morality  and  religion.  If  we  are  forced  for 
our  immediate  purjjose  to  pursue  truth 
for  itself,  regardless  of  consequences,  we 
must  remember  all  the  more  carefully  that 
truth  is  a whole  ; and  that  fragmentary 
bits  of  knowledge  become  valuable  as 
they  arc  incorporated  into  a general  sys- 
tem. The  tendency  of  modern  times  to 
specialism  brings  with  it  a characteristic 
danger.  It  requires  to  be  supplemented 
by  a correlative  ])rocess  of  integration. 
We  must  study  details  to  increa.se  our 
knowledge;  we  must  accustom  ourselves 
to  look  at  the  detail  in  the  light  of  the 
general  principles  in  order  to  make  it 
fruitful. 

The  influence  of  that  world  which  “ is 
too  much  with  us  late  and  soon”  is  of 
the  same  kind.  The  man  of  science 


loves  barren  facts  for  their  own  sake. 
The  man  of  the  world  becomes  devoted 
to  some  petty  pursuit  without  reference 
to  ultimate  ends.  He  becomes  a slave 
to  money,  or  power,  or  praise,  without 
caring  for  their  effect  upon  his  moral 
character.  As  social  organisation  be- 
comes more  complete,  the  social  unit 
becomes  a mere  fragment  instead  of 
being  a complete  whole  in  himself.  Man 
becomes 

The  senseless  member  of  a i-asl  machine, 

Serving  as  doth  a spindle  or  a wheel. 

The  division  of  labor,  celebrated  with 
such  enthusiasm  by  Adam  Smith,*  tends 
to  crush  all  real  life  out  of  its  victims. 
The  soul  of  the  political  economist  may 
rejoice  when  he  sees  a human  being_  de- 
voting his  whole  faculties  to  the  perform- 
ance of  one  subsidiary  operation  in  the 
manufacture  of  a pin.  The  poet  and  the 
moralist  must  notice  with  anxiety  the 
contrast  between  the  old-fashioned  peas- 
ant who,  if  he  discharged  each  particular 
function  clumsily,  discharged  .at  least 
many  functions,  and  found  exennse  for 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
his  nature,  and  the  modern  artisan 
doomed  to  the  incessant  repetition  of 
one  petty  set  of  muscular  expansions 
and  contractions,  and  whose  soul,  if  he 
h.as  one,  is  therefore  rather  an  encum- 
brance th.an  otherwise.  This  is  the  evil 
which  is  constantly  before  Wordsworth’s 
eyes,  as  it  has  certainly  not  become  less 
prominent  since  his  time.  The  danger 
of  cnishing  the  individual  is  a serious 
one  according  to  his  view’ ; not  because  it 
implies  the  neglect  of  some  abstract  po- 
litical rights,  but  from  the  impoverish- 
ment of  character  which  is  implied  in 
the  process.  Give  every  man  a vote,  and 
abolish  all  interference  with  each  m.an’s 
private  tastes,  and  the  danger  may  still 
be  as  great  as  ever.  The  tendency  to 
“difierentiation” — as  we  call  it  in  modem 
phraseology — the  social  pulverisation,  the 
lowering  and  n.arrowing  of  the  individ- 
ual’s sphere  of  action  and  feeling  to  the 
pettiest  details,  depends  upon  processes 
underlying  all  political  changes.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  cured  by  any  nostrum 
of  constitution-mongers,  or  by  the  nega- 
tive remedy  of  removing  old  barriers. 


• See  Wordswortli’s  reference  to  the 
of  Nations,  in  the  PnluJt,  book  xiii. 
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It  requires  to  be  met  by  profounder 
moral  and  religious  teaching.  Men  must 
be  taught  what  is  the  really  valuable  part 
of  their  natures  and  what  is  the  purest 
happiness  to  be  extracted  from  life,  as 
well  as  allowed  to  gratify  fully  their  own 
tastes ; for  who  can  say  that  men,  en- 
couraged by  all  their  surroundings  and 
appeals  to  the  most  obvious  motives  to 
turn  themselves  into  machines,  will  not 
deliberately  choose  to  be  machines  ? 
Many  powerful  thinkers  have  illustrated 
Wordsworth’s  doctrine  more  elaborately ; 
but  nobody  has  gone  more  decisively  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

One  other  side  of  AVordsworth's  teach- 
ing is  still  more  significant  and  original. 
Our  vague  instincts  are  consolidated  into 
reason  by  meditation,  sympathy  with  our 
fellows,  communion  with  nature,  and  a 
constant  devotion  to  “ high  endeavors.” 
If  life  run  smoothly,  the  transformation 
may  be  easy,  and  our  primitive  optimism 
turn  imperceptibly  into  general  com- 
placency. The  trial  comes  when  we 
make  personal  acquaintance  with  sorrow, 
and  our  early  buoyancy  begins  to  fail. 
We  are  tempeted  to  bcome  querulous  or 
to  lap  ourselves  in  indifference.  Most 
poets  are  content  to  bewail  our  lot  melo- 
diously, and  admit  that  there  is  no  remedy 
unless  a remedy  be  found  in  “ the  luxury 
of  grief.”  Prosaic  people  become  self- 
ish, though  not  sentimental.  They 
laugh  at  their  old  illusions,  and  turn  to 
the  solid  consolations  of  comfort.  No- 
thing is  more  melancholy  than  to  study 
many  biographies  and  note — not  the  fail- 
ure of  early  promise  which  may  mean 
merely  an  aiming  above  the  ntark — but 
the  progressive  deterioration  of  character 
which  so  often  follows  grief  and  disap- 
pointment. If  it  be  not  true  that  most 
men  grow  worse  as  they  grow  old,  it  is 
surely  true  that  few  men  pass  through  the 
world  without  being  corrupted  as  much 
as  purified. 

Now  Wordsworth’s  favorite  lesson 
is  the  possibility  of  turning  grief  and 
disappointment  into  account.  He  teach- 
es in  many  forms  the  necessity  ot  “ trans- 
muting ” sorrow  into  strength.  One  of 
the  great  evils  is  a lack  of  power 

An  agonising  sorrow  to  transmute. 

The  Happy  Warrior  is,  .above  all,  the 
man  who  in  face  of  all  human  miseries 
can 


Exercise  a power 

Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower  ; 
Controls  them,  and  subdues,  transmutes,  be- 
reaves 

Of  their  bad  ir.tlucnce,  and  their  good  re- 
ceives ; 

who  is  made  more  compassionate  by 
familiarity  with  sorrow,  more  placable  by 
contest,  purer  by  temptation,  and  more 
enduring  by  distress.*  It  is  owing  to 
the  constant  presence  of  this  thought,  to 
his  sensibility  to  the  refining  influence 
of  sorrow,  that  Wordsworth  is  the  only 
poet  who  will  bear  reading  in  times  of 
distress.  Other  poets  mock  us  by  an  im- 
possible optimism,  or  merely  reflect  the 
feelings  which,  however  we  m.iy  phty 
with  them  in  times  of  cheerfulness,  have 
now  become  an  intolerable  burden. 
Wordsworth  suggests  the  single  topic 
which,  so  far  at  least  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  can  really  be  called  consola- 
tory. None  of  the  ordinary  common- 
places will  serve,  or  serve  at  most  as  in- 
dications of  human  sympathy.  Hut  there 
is  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
even  death  may  bind  the  survivors  closer, 
and  leave  as  a legacy  enduring  motives 
to  noble  action.  It  is  easy  to  say  this  ; 
but  AVordsworth  has  the  merit  of  feeling 
the  truth  in  all  its  force,  .and  expressing 
it  by  the  most  forcible  images.  In  one 
shape  or  another  the  sentiment  is  em- 
bodied in  most  of  his  really  powerful 
poetry.  It  is  intended,  for  example,  to 
be  the  moral  of  the  IVAite  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone.  There,  as  Wordsworth  says,  every- 
thing fails  so  far  as  its  object  is  external 
and  substantial ; everything  succeeds 
so  far  as  it  is  moral  and  spiritual.  Suc- 
cess grows  out  of  failure ; and  the  mode 
in  which  it  grows  is  indicated  by  the 
lines  which  give  the  key-note  of  the 
poem.  Emily,  the  heroine,  is  to  be- 
come a soul 

By  force  of  sorrows  high 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 

Of  undisturbed  serenity. 

The  IVAile  Doe  is  one  of  those  ]foetns 


* So,  too,  in  the  Prelude  : 

Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart 
That,  under  heaviest  sorrow  earth  c.an  bring. 
If  from  the  affliction  somewhere  do  not  grow 
Honor  which  could  not  else  have  been,  a faith. 
An  elevation,  and  a sanctity  ; 

If  new  strength  be  not  given,  nor  old  restored, 
The  fault  is  ours,  not  Nature’s. 
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which  makes  many  readers  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  Jeffrey’s  celebrated  dic- 
tum, “ This  will  never  do and  1 con- 
fess that  I am  not  one  of  its  warm  ad- 
mirers. The  sentiment  seems  to  be  un- 
duly relaxed  throughout ; there  is  a want 
of  sympathy  with  heroism  of  the  rough 
and  active  type,  which  is,  after  all,  at 
least  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  more 
passive  variety  of  the  virtue ; .and  the 
defect  is  made  more  palpable  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  chief  actors.  These  rough 
borderers,  who  recall  William  of  Delor- 
aine  and  Dandic  Dinmont,  are  somehow 
out  of  their  element  when  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  quietism  and  submission  to 
circumstances.  But,  whatever  our  judg- 
ment of  this  particular  embodiment  of 
Wordsworth’s  moral  philosophy,  the  in- 
culcation of  the  same  lesson  gives  force 
to  many  of  his  finest  poems.  It  is  enough 
to  mention  the  Leech-Gatherer,  the  Stan- 
zas on  Peele  Castle,  Michael,  and,  as  ex- 
pressing the  inverse  view  of  the  futility  of 
idle  grief,  I-amiamia,  where  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  his  morality  with 
more  than  his  ordinary  beauty  of  poetical 
form.  The  teaching  of  all  these  poems 
falls  in  with  the  doctrine  already  set 
forth.  All  moral  teaching,  I have  some- 
times fancied,  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  formula,  “ Waste  not.”  Every  ele- 
ment of  which  our  nature  is  composed 
may  be  said  to  be  good  in  its  proper 
place  ; and  therefore  every  vicious  habit 
springs  out  of  the  misapplication  of 
forces  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
by  judicious  training.  The  waste  of  sor- 
row is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  fonns 
of  w.aste.  Sorrow  too  often  lends  to 
produce  bitterness  or  effeminacy  of  char- 
acter. But  it  may,  if  rightly  used,  serve 
only  to  detach  us  from  the  lower  motives 
and  give  sanctity  to  the  higher.  That  is 
what  Wordsworth  sees  with  unequalled 
clearness,  and  he  therefore  sees  also  the 
condition  of  profiting.  The  mind  in 
which  the  most  valuable  elements  have 
been  systematically  strengthened  by  med- 
it.ation,  by  association  of  deep  fhought 
with  the  most  universal  presences,  by 
constant  sympathy  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  its  fellows,  will  be  prepared 
to  convert  sorrow  into  a medicine  instead 
of  a poison.  Sorrow  is  deteriorating  so 
far  as  it  is  selfish.  The  man  who  is  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  interests  makes 
grief  an  excuse  for  effeminate  indulgence 


in  self-pity.  He  becomes  weaker  and 
more  fretful.  I'lie  man  who  has  learnt 
habitually  to  think  of  himself  as  part  of 
a greater  whole,  whose  conduct  has  been 
habitually  directed  to  noble  ends,  is  puri- 
fied and  strengthened  by  the  spiritual 
convulsion.  His  disappointment,  or  his 
loss  of  some  beloved  object,  makes  him 
more  anxious  to  fix  the  bases  of  his  hap- 
piness widely  and  deeply,  .and  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  consciousness  of  honest 
work,  instead  of  looking  for  what  is 
called  success. 

But  I must  not  take  to  preaching  in 
the  place  of  \\'ordsworth.  The  whole 
theory  is  most  nobly  summed  up  in  the 
grand  lines  already  noticed  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Happy  Warrior.  There 
Wordsworth  has  explained  in  the  most 
forcible  and  direct  language  the  mode 
in  which  a grand  character  can  be 
formed ; how  youthful  impulses  may 
change  into  manly  purpose;  how  pain 
and  sorrow  may  be  transmuted  into 
new  forces ; how  the  mind  may  be 
fixed  upon  lofty  purposes ; bow  the 
domestic  affections — which  give  the 
truest  happiness — may  also  be  the  great- 
est source  of  strength  to  the  man  who  is 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  fias  much  to  lose ; 

and  how,  fin.ally,  he  becomes  indifferent 
to  all  petty  ambition — 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven’s  appl.ause. 

This  is  the  Happy  Warrior,  this  is  he 

Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to 
be. 

We  may  now  see  what  ethical  theory 
underlies  Wordsworth’s  teaching  of  the 
transformation  of  instinct  into  reason. 
We  must  start  from  the  postulate  that 
there  is  in  fact  a divine  order  in  the 
universe ; and  that  conformity  to  this 
order  produces  beauty  as  embodied  in 
the  external  world,  and  is  the  condition 
of  virtue  as  regulating  our  character. 
It  is  by  obedience  to  the  “ stern  law- 
giver,” Duty,  that  flowers  gain  their 
fragrance,  and  that  “ the  most  .ancient 
he.avens  ” preserve  their  freshness  and 
strength.  But  this  postulate  does  not 
seek  for  justification  in  abstract  meta- 
physical reasoning.  The  J ntimations  of 
Immortality  arc  precisely  intimations,  not 
intellectual  intuitions.  They  are  vague 
and  emotional,  not  distinct  .and  logical. 
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They  are  a feeling  of  harmony,  not  a 
perception  of  innate  ideas.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  instincts  are  not  a mere 
chaotic  mass  ot  passions,  to  be  gratified 
without  considering  their  place  and  func- 
tion in  a certain  definite  scheme.  They 
have  been  implanted  by  the  Divine  hand, 
and  the  harmony  which  we  feel  corre- 
sponds to  a real  order.  To  justify  them 
we  must  appeal  to  experience,  but  to 
experience  interrogated  by  a certain 
definite  procedure.  Acting  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Divine  order  exists, 
we  shall  come  to  recognise  it,  though 
we  could  not  reduce  it  by  an  li  priori 
method. 

The  instrument,  in  fact,  finds  itself 
originally  tuned  by  its  Maker,  and  may 
preserve  its  original  condition  by  careful 
obedience  to  the  stern  teaching  of  life. 
The  buoyancy  common  to  all  youthful 
and  healthy  natures  then  changes  into 
a deejter  and  more  solemn  mood.  The 
great  primary  emotions  retain  the  origi- 
nal impulse,  but  increase  their  volume. 
Grief  and  disappointment  are  transmuted 
into  tenderness,  sympathy  and  endu- 
rance. The  reason,  as  it  develops,  regu- 
lates, without  weakening,  the  primitive 
instincts.  -Ml  the  greatest,  and  therefore 
most  common,  sights- of  nature  are  in- 
delibly associated  with  “admiration, 
hope,  and  love and  all  increase  of 
knowledge  and  power  is  regarded  as  a 
means  for  furthering  the  gratification  of 
our  nobler  emotions.  Under  the  op]x>- 
site  treatment,  the  character  loses  its 
freshness,  and  we  regard  the  early  hap- 
piness as  an  illusion.  The  old  emotions 
dry  up  at  their  source.  Grief  produces 
fretfulness,  misanthropy,  or  effeminacy. 
Power  is  wasted  on  petty  ends  and  friv- 
olous excitement,  and  knowledge  be- 
comes barren  and  pedantic.  In  this 
way  the  postulate  justifies  itself  by  pro- 
ducing the  noblest  type  of  character. 
When  the  “ moral  being”  is  thus  built 
up,  its  instincts  become  its  convictions, 
we  recognise  the  true  voice  of  nature, 
and  distinguish  it  from  the  echo  of  our 
own  passions.  Thus  we  come  to  know 
how  the  Divine  order  and  the  laws  by 
which  the  character  is  harmonised  are 
the  laws  of  morality. 

To  iiossible  objections  it  might  be 
answered  by  Wordsworth  that  this  mode 
of  assuming  in  order  to  prove  is  the 
normal  method  of  philosophy.  “ You 


must  love  him,”  as  he  says  of  the  poet. 
Ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  doctrine  corresponds  to  the  craie 
ut  intelligas  of  the  divine  ; or  to  the  phil  - 
osophic  theory  that  we  must  start  from 
the  knowledge  already  constructed  with- 
in us  by  instincts  which  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  reason.  .-\nd,  finally,  if  a ]>er- 
sistent  reasoner  should  ask  why — even 
admitting  the  f.acts — tlie  higher  type 
should  be  preferred  to  the  lower,  Words- 
worth may  ask,  why  is  bodily  health 
preferable  to  disease?  If  a man  likes 
weak  lungs  and  a bad  digestion,  reason 
cannot  convince  him  of  his  error.  The 
physician  has  done  enough  when  he  has 
pointed  out  the  sanitary  laws  obedience 
to  which  generates  strength,  long  life,  and 
power  of  enjoyment.  The  moralist  is  in 
the  same  position  when  he  has  shown 
how  certain  habits  conduce  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a type  superior  to  its  rivals 
in  all  the  faculties  which  imply  perma- 
nent peace  of  mind  and  power  of  resisting 
the  shocks  of  the  world  without  disin- 
tegration. Much  doubtless  remains  to 
be  said  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trine thus  expounded  ; but  at  least  it 
corresponds  to  deep  philosophical  prin- 
ciple. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  once  more 
that  Wordsworth’s  poetry  derives  its 
power  from  the  same  source  as  his  phi- 
losophy. It  speaks  to  our  strongest  feel- 
ings because  his  speculation  rests  upon 
our  deepest  thoughts.  His  singular 
capacity  for  investing  all  objects  with  a 
gloss  derived  from  early  associations ; 
his  keen  sympathy  with  natural  and  sim- 
ple emotions  ; his  sense  of  the  sanctifying 
influences  which  can  be  extracted  from 
sorrow,  are  of  equal  value  to  his  power 
over  our  intellects  and  our  imaginations. 
His  psychology,  stated  systematically,  is 
rational ; and,  when  expressed  passion- 
ately, turns  into  poetry.  To  be  sensitive 
to  the  most  important  phenomena  is  the 
first  step  equally  towards  a poetical  or  a 
scientific  exposition.  To  see  these  truly 
is  the  condition  of  making  the  poetry 
harmonious  and  the  philoso|)hy  logical. 
And  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which 
power  is  most  remarkable  in  Wordsworth. 
It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  the  truth 
by  other  than  moral  topics.  His  sonnet 
noticed  by  De  Quincey,  in  which  he 
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speaks  of  the  abstracting  power  of  dark- 
ness, and  observes  that  as  the  hills  pass 
into  twilight  we  see  the  same  sight  as  the 
ancient  Britons,  is  impressiv^c  as  it  stands, 
but  would  be  equally  good  as  an  illustra- 
tion in  a metaphysical  treatise.  Again, 
the  sonnet  beginning — 

Wiih  ships  ihe  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  wide, 

is  at  once,  as  he  has  .shown  in  a commen- 
tary of  his  own,  an  illustration  of  a curi- 
ous psychological  law — of  our  tenden- 
cy, that  is,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
principle  of  order  into  a random  collec- 
tion of  objects — and,  for  the  same  reason, 
a striking  embodiment  of  the  corre- 
sponding mood  of  feeling.  The  little 
poem  called  Stepping  Westward  is  in 
the  same  way  at  once  a delicate  expres- 
sion of  a specific  sentiment  and  an 
acute  critical  analysis  of  the  subtle 
association  suggested  by  a single  phrase. 
But  such  illustrations  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  As  he  has  himself 
said,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  poems 
which  does  not  call  attention  to  some 
moral  sentiment,  or  to  a general  prin- 
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ciple  or  law  of  thought,  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution. 

Finally,  we  might  look  at  the  reverse 
side  of  the  picture,  and  endeavor  to 
show  how  the  narrow  limits  of  Words- 
worth’s power  are  connected  with  certain 
moral  aspects ; with  the  want  of  quick 
sympathy  which  shows  itself  in  his  dram- 
atic feebleness,  and  the  austerity  of  char- 
acter which  caused  him  to  lose  his  spe- 
cial gifts  too  early  and  become  a rather 
commonplace  defender  of  conservatism; 
and  that  curious  diffidence  (he  assures  us 
that  it  was  “ diffidence”  ) which  induced 
him  to  write  many  thousand  lines  of  blank 
verse  entirely  about  himself.  But  the  task 
would  be  superfluous  as  well  as  ungrate- 
ful. It  was  his  aim,  he  tells  us,  “ to  console 
the  afflicted  ; to  add  sunshine  to  daylight 
by  making  the  happy  happier  ; to  teach 
the  young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age 
to  sec,  to  think,  and  therefore  to  become 
more  actively  and  securely  virtuous 
and,  high  as  was  the  aim,  he  did  much 
towards  its  accomplishment. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Chapter  XLII. 

With  white  lips,  and  in  a low,  parched 
voice,  Kate  read  these  astonishing  details 
to  Fanny,  who  at  the  same  time  perused 
the  letter  over  her  shoulder.  When  it 
w.as  ended,  the  friends  looked  at  each 
other,  and  Kate,  resting  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

“ The  murder  is  out  at  last,”  exclaim- 
ed Fanny;  “and,”  with  a hearty  kiss, 
“ the  queen  shall  have  her  own  again.” 

“ Thank  heaven  !”  cried  Kate.  “ Mr. 
Ford  is  gone.  I shall  not  have  to  pros- 
ecute him.  How  could  he  have  permit- 
ted himself  to  act  so  basely,  so  treacher- 
ously, so  fatally  for  himself ! I am  very 
glad  he  has  escaped.” 

“ Well,  so  am  I ; but  he  deserved  to  be 
punished.  I wonder  what  will  be  done 
next.  I wonder  if  Sir  Hugh  will  dispute 
your  claim.  But  he  cannot.  I won- 
der  ” 


“ You  see,”  interrupted  Kate,  “ Tom 
says,  ‘ We  are  rather  stunned  at  jjresent. 
But  Mr.  Wall  will  write  to  you  as  scon 
as  he  has  consulted  counsel,  and  made 
up  his  mind.’  We  must  just  wait — wait 
still.  All  I hope  is,  that  there  will  be  no 
bitter,  costly  lawsuit.  But  how  will 
Hugh  Galbraith  take  it } I wonder 
where  he  is 

“ Then  he  did  not  leave  his  address 
when  you  parted  said  Fanny  demurely. 
“ You  really  must  forgive  him,  and  make 
friends,  now  you  have  beaten  him.” 

“ You  must  remember  my  victory  is 
not  an  accomplished  fact  yet.  But  as  to 
Hugh  Galbraith,  I have  forgiven  him 
long  ago.  Still,  he  has  not  ceased  to 
trouble  me,  I fear.” 

“ And,  dear  Kate,  what  shall  you  do  ? 
Shall  you  live  in  the  grand  Hereford 

Square  house,  or ” 

“ Dearest  Fan,  how  far  ahead  of  pres- 
ent probabilities  you  go.  There  are 
quantities  of  things  to  be  done  yet.” 
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“ If  I were  you  I should  advertise  the 
Berlin  Bazaar  for  sale  at  once ; that 
would  be  doing  something.” 

“ Yes.  Whatever  happens  I shall  not, 
of  course,  stay  here  when  you  are  mar- 
ried. But,  Fan,”  beginning  to  re-read 
the  letter,  “ what  an  extraordinary  historj’ 
this  is ! With  what  skill  and  cunning 
Mr.  Ford  appears  to  have  laid  his  plans ! 
He  must  have  thought  that  the  secret 
of  his  iniquity  was  buried  with  the  poor 
scrivener ; and  in  his  turn  he  thought 
that  in  concealing  Ford's  name  he  had 
kept  full  faith  with  his  employer.” 

They  talked  far  into  the  night,  and 
then  retired  to  dream  and  conjecture 
even  in  sleep. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  tired 
nature’s  restorer  visited  Kate’s  eyes. 
Over  and  over  again  she  pictured  Gal- 
braith receiving  the  news  that  fortune’s 
brief  smile  was  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
by  her  heaviest  frown.  The  stem  im- 
partiality with  which  he  would  set  him- 
self to  sift  the  evidence,  and,  seeing  it 
incontrovertible,  the  silent  endurance 
with  which  he  would  submit  to  his  fate. 
■\nd  .ill  the  time  no  sympathizing  friend 
near  to  take  his  hand  and  say,  “ It  is 
hard  to  bear.” 

Her  heart  throbbed,  and  the  tears 
welled  over  on  her  eyelashes  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  longing  she  had  to  be  with 
him,  to  assure  him  that  all  should  be  well, 
if  he  would  only  be  reasonable ; to  tell 
him  th.it  she  understood  him  and  felt  for 
him,  and  would  be  faithful  to  him.  One 
more  crisis  was  to  come,  and  she  knew  it 
would  be  the  greatest  of  her  life.  He 
must  be  told,  sooner  or  later,  who  she 
really  was  ; ,ind  everything  depended  on 
how  he  took  that  information. 

The  succeeding  fortnight  went  by  with 
the  strangest  mixture  of  flight  and  drag- 
ging. Every  day  that  w.is  unmarked  by 
a letter  from  Tom  seemed  an  age  of  in- 
action, and  yet  at  the  end  of  a week  it 
seemed  but  .in  hour  since  the  first  great 
news  of  the  solving  of  mysteries  had  ar- 
rived. Still  no  tidings  of  how  Hugh 
Galbraith  had  borne  the  bursting  of  the 
storm,  or  if  he  had  even  heard  of  it. 

It  was  from  Lady  Styles  the  first 
rumor  reached  Mrs.  Temple,  more  than 
a fortnight  after  Upton’s  visit. 

Her  ladyship,  contrary  to  her  usual 
custom,  had  driven  into  Bierstoffe  before 
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luncheon,  in  order  to  take  some  depart- 
ing visitor  to  the  train. 

“ Did  not  expect  to  see  me  at  this 
hour,”  she  s.iid,  waddling  in  with  her 
usual  viwicity.  “ Do  you  know  I think 
it  is  very  foolish  to  come  out  as  late  as 
we  all  do  in  winter-;  but  it  can’t  be  help- 
ed. My  coachman  would  give  me  notice 
if  I took  him  out  every  day  at  eleven, 
and  James  would  rebel.  Yet  in  Novem- 
ber it  is  almost  dark  before  one  can  or- 
der the  carriage  round.  And  how  are 
you,  Mrs.  Temple.’  I cannot  say  you 
are  looking  very'  bright.  .Any.  news  of 
your  purse 

“ None,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I.ady 
Styles.” 

“ Sorry  to  hear  it.  I don't  think  I 
have  seen  you  since  Colonel  Upton  paid 
you  a visit.  By-the-w.ay,  it’s  a mistake 
your  not  keeping  gentlemen’s  gloves. 
Lots  of  the  men  staying  at  Weston  and 
other  places  would  make  quite  a lounge 
here,  and  buy  heaps ” 

“ That  is  exactly  what  I should  not 
like  the  Berlin  Bazaar  to  become,  I.ady 
Styles,”  returned  its  mistress.  “ It  is  a 
lady’s  shop  par  excellence." 

“ I am  sure  you  are  the  most  pnident 
young  w’oman  in  the  world ; still  I am 
certain  a mixed  multitude  pays.  Do  you 
know,  I do  not  think  I should  make  a 
b.ad  woman  of  business  myself.” 

“ Far  from  it.  Lady  Styles.” 

“ Well,  I want  two  pairs  of  black 
gloves  stitched  with  red.  Have  you  any 
at  two-and-ninepence  ? No  ? Really, 
Mrs.  Temple,  your  prices  are  extrava- 
gant ; a Bond  Street  standard  for  Piers- 
tofie  won’t  do,  I assure  you.  Well,  have 
you  any  dark  violet  at  three-and-six- 
pence 

Mrs.  Temple  could  accommodate  her 
ladyship ; and  while  she  w.as  undoing 
the  parcels  and  turning  a whole  boxful 
over  to  select  a thin,  elastic  kid,  she 
chattered  on. 

“ Well,  is  there  no  news  stirring  ? 
Have  you  seen  Slade  lately.’  No!  1 
am  surprised  at  a bright,  intelligent 
woman  living  shut  up  like  a mummy  in 
this  old  house,  never  hearing  anything 
or  seeing  any  one.  By-the-way,  that  re- 
minds me.  I had  a letter  from  Colonel 
Upton  this  morning;  do  you  know,  he 
was  quite  struck  with  you.  I can’t  tell 
you  all  the  pretty  things  he  said ; and 
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envied  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  having  been 
your  inmate,  and  declared,  with  his  usual 
impudence,  that  had  he  been  in  Gal- 
braith’s place  he  would  have  seen  a 
gre.at  deal  more  of  you.” 

“ I do  not  think  he  would,”  said  Mrs. 
Temple  demurely. 

“ So  I told  him.  But  in  his  letter  this 
morning  he  says  he  h.ad  just  seen  Gal- 
braith, who  has  been  called  up  to  town  in 
consetpience  of  some  move  of  the  enemy 
— that  is,  Travers’s  widow.  She  is  mak- 
ini:  a stir  about  the  will.  I suppose  it 
wilt  end  in  smoke ; but  it  is  curious  that 
the  day  I took  the  trouble  of  going  up 
to  see  Sir  Hugh  Galbrarth,  when  he  re- 
ceived me  so  coolly,  I suggested  to  him 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  last  of  her  yet. 
Of  course  he  jjooh-pooh’d  my  sugges- 
I tion  ; but  it  was  curious,  wasn’t  it 

“ I think  this  pair  will  suit  you.  Lady 
Styles,”  said  Mrs.  Temple,  anxious  to 
draw  her  aw.ay  from  this  agitating  topic. 

“ Well,  they  look  very  nice  ! May  I 
try  them  on 

“ It  is  against  shop  rules,”  returned 
Mrs.  Temple  smiling.  “But  you  may.” 

This  little  concession  charmed  her 
ladyship,  who  was  further  gratified 
by  finding  they  fitted  admirably,  and, 
after  a little  more  talk,  she  rose  to  de- 
part. 

“ And  how  is  your  agreeable  friend, 
the  traveller 

“ Who  f”  asked  Kate,  considerably 
puzzled. 

“ Oh,  you  know  who  I mean  ! The 
young  m.an  I had  tea  with.  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I remember.  He  is  quite 
well,  thank  you  !” 

“ Do  you  know,  I met  a man  in  town 
last  spring  so  wonderfully  like  him.  I 
was  quite  startled  for  a moment ! It  was 
at  L.ady  Torrimer’s,  oneof  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith's sisters.  She  is  a blue  and  a politi- 
cian, and  has  artists  and  editors,  and  a 
perfect  olla  podrida  at  her  house.  Just 
,as  I went  into  the  refreshment-room  I 
saw  a gentleman  handing  a cup  of  tea 
to  a very  pretty  woman,  and  he  was  so 
like  your  young  man  that  I nearly  cried 
out  ‘ Shrimps  I ’ ” 

“ Very  extraordinary,”  returned  Kate 
laughing,  “ but  he  is  Fanny’s  young  man, 
not  mine.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  !”  cried  Lady  Styles,  widi 
a twinkle  of  delight  in  her  good-humor- 
ed black,  beady  eyes.  “ I always  guess- 


ed he  was  after  one  or  other  of  you. 
,.\nd  so  he  is  her  young  man,”  re.seating 
herself.  “ Now  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Kate,  bitterly  repenting  her  unguarded 
admission,  had  hard  work  to  ward  off 
her  ladyship’s  very  leading  questions, 
and  after  a desperate  encounter  of  wits, 
had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
tonnentor  depart. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wall  and  Tom 
were  working  hard  in  London.  The  rev- 
elations of  Trapes  rendered  criminal 
proceedings  against  Poole  unnecessary, 
although  he  was  called  upon  to  explain 
how  his  name  came  to  be  appended  to  a 
will  executed  when  it  was  incontroverti- 
bly  proved  that  he  was  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  away.  He  was  greatly  astonished 
at  the  circumstances  revealed  to  him,  but 
adhered  steadily  to  his  statement,  that 
late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Travers’s  death,  he  had  been 
called  into  the  private  office  to  witness, 
together  with  Gregory,  what  he  under- 
stood to  be  Mr.  Travers’s  will  written 
out  by  the  latter. 

He  acknowledged  that,  about  a week 
or  ten  days  after,  he  had  “ sick  leave,” 
which  he  had  employed  in  attending  the 
Reepham  Steeplechase  in  company  with 
Trapes ; but  he  felt  quite  sure  the  signa- 
ture shown  him  was  his  own  writing. 
After  meditating  on  it  for  a moment  or 
two,  he  suddenly  struck  his  hand  on  the 
table  and  exclaimed,  “ I remember  now  ! 
— between  three  and  four  months  after 
Mr.  Travers’s  death,  I w.is  very  hard  up, 
and  one  d.ay  Ford  noticed  I was  looking 
uncommon  bad.  As  he  spoke  in  an  un- 
usually kind,  friendly  way,  I took  heart 
and  asked  him  for  a small  loan.  He 
said  he  could  not  oblige  me  then,  but 
that  if  I would  come  over  to  his  place 
and  take  a bit  of  dinner  he  would.  So 
I went.  We  had  a very  good  feed. 
Then  he  lent  me  two-ten,  and  talked  to 
me  like  a father,  till  he  brought  the  tears 
into  my  eyes.  Then  he  said  he  was  mak- 
ing a little  settlement  on  a sister  of  his, 
and  asked  me  to  be  good  enough  to  wit- 
ness his  signature.  Of  course  I agreed, 
and  he  went  over  to  another  table  and 
wrote  something,  and  then  he  brought  a 
parchment,  all  doubled  up,  and  says  he, 
‘ Put  your  name  there.’  ‘All  right,’  says  1, 
‘only I did  not  really  see  you  write  yours.’ 
‘Nevermind,’  said  he,  with  a pleasant 
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laugh,  ' I am  sure  you  heard  it,  for  I 
never  had  such  a scratchy  pen.’  I was 
ashamed  to  say  any  more,  so  I just  wrote 
my  name,  though  I did  not  e.vactly  see 
where  he  had  put  his.  I wonder  if  he 
really  had  any  hand  in  this ! But  he 
was  done  out  of  money  by  it  himself, 
wasn’t  he 

Poole  had  been  kept  carefully  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  suspicions,  or  rather  cer- 
tainties, concerning  Ford,  and  this  fresh 
instance  of  the  morbid  cunning  display- 
ed by  the  late  manager  struck  Mr.  Wall 
and  Tom,  who  were  both  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  signatures  by  Poole, 
as  confirmatory  of  the  deep-laid  and 
carefully  worked-out  scheme  by  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  draw  Kate  into 
his  power,  and  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  keen  foresight  on  all  sides  save  the 
one  where  strong  passion  and  unchecked 
desire  had  blinded  his  judgment  and 
blunted  his  moral  sense. 

His  whole  plot  rested  its  chance  of 
success  on  the  strength  of  Kate’s  dislike 
to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  overcoming  her 
sense  of  right.  Had  he  been  able  to 
view  these  forces  with  sight  undistorted 
by  exaggerated  vanity  and  enormous  self- 
ishncs.s,  he  would  not  have  embarked 
in  so  disastrous  a crime.  Once  launched 
in  it  self-preservation  compelled  him  to 
persevere. 

“ What  an  awful  life  that  fellow  must 
have  led  for  more  than  two  years!”  ex- 
claimed Tom  to  Mr.  Wall,  who  was  mak- 
ing a note  of  Poole’s  observations.  “ I 
imagine  he  has  had  his  share  of  punish- 
ment.” 

“ It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  he 
has  escaped  the  hands  of  justice,”  return- 
ed Mr.  Wall  sternly,  “ancl  1 trust  he  may 
be  caught  yet.  I have  seldom  heard  of 
a greater  villain.  J ust  look  at  the  con- 
fu.sion  he  has  created  ! First,  poor  Mrs. 
'I'ravers  suffers,  and  then  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith 1 Finally,  Mr.  Travers’s  inten- 
tions are  frustrated,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  that  at  the  end  of  P’ebruary 
18 — he  executed  a will,  which  will  this 
absconding  forger  has  destroyed.  So 
wc  are  compelled  to  f.all  back  upon  the 
first  will,  which  Mrs.  Travers  originally 
proved.  I must  say  that,  although  I am 
heartily  glad  Mrs.  Travers  is  righted,  1 
cannot  help  feeling  for  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith. He  has  laid  out  a good  deal  of 
money,  too,  in  the  purchase  of  projierty. 
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I am  told.  Mrs.  Travers  can  force  him 
to  repay  all  that,  you  know.” 

“ Mrs.  Travers  will  do  nothing  harsh 
or  unjust,”  cried  Tom  ; “ but  I agree 
with  you  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  the 
second  will  is  lost.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  guess  at  the  true  intentions  of  the  testa- 
tor. What  course  do  you  propose  to 
take  now 

This  was  fully  discussed,  and  with  the 
advice  of  counsel  it  was  decided  to  lay 
a statement  of  the  whole  matter,  with 
Trapes's  confession,  duly  embodied  in  an 
affidavit,  and  the  circumstances  detailed 
by  Poole  and  Captain  Gregory,  before 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith’s  solicitor,  who 
quickly  summoned  his  client  from  the 
congenial  retirement  of  the  family  den. 
Here  Galbraith  had  lived  not  unhappily 
since  his  last  interview  and  rejection  by 
Mrs.  Temple.  Something  he  could  not 
define  in  her  voice — her  look — her  soft, 
hesitating  manner,  gave  him  hope.  There 
might  be  some  difficulties  connected  with 
her  past  which  she  could  not  at  once  re- 
move, but  nothing  that  he  would  shrink 
from  associating  with  the  name  of  wife. 
He  had  her  w'ord  for  that,  and  it  w'as 
enough.  In  another  month  or  six  weeks 
he  would  visit  Pierstoffe  again,  or  write 
and  ask  leave  to  do  so.  All  hesitation 
and  doubt  had  long  since  been  exorcised 
by  “ the  sweetness  and  light”  of  as  honest 
a love  as  ever  warmed  man’s  heart. 

Near  Kate  life  was  a fresher,  fairer 
thing  than  he  ever  thought  it  could 
be.  To  be  understood -^to  beloved — to 
have  the  brighter,  richer  tints  of  his  soul, 
which  had  so  long  been  dulled  by  the 
mists  and  miasmas  of  every-day  com- 
monplace association  with  men  who 
aspired  not,  nor  knew,  nor  sought  know- 
ledge,— to  feel  them  glowing  forth  once 
more,  retouched  by  the  penetrating  no- 
bility of  a nature  in  many  things  weaker, 
but  also  in  many  loftier,  than  his  owm, 
all  this  was  a vision  of  paradise.  Wh.at 
a terrible  awakening  awaited  him  when 
he  reached  London  ! His  dreams  were 
even  more  .substanti.il  than  the  reality  he 
had  tasted. 

At  first  he  w.as  very  little  moved  ; but 
as  one  overwhelming  pfoof  after  anothei 
was  laid  before  him,  he  could  no  longei 
refuse  acquiescence  in  his  lawyer’s  con- 
viction, that  the  will  which  had  consti- 
tuted him  his  cousin’s  heir  was  a clever 
forgery. 
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Having  admitted  this,  he  demanded  a 
day's  reflection.  It  was  spent  in  a brave, 
silent  facing  of  his  position  on  every 
side,  and  a careful,  deliberate  decision 
on  his  own  future  plans. 

When  Galbraith  reappeared  at  Mr. 
Payne’s  office,  he  looked  considerably 
older  and  sterner,  but  it  was  with  perfect 
composure  and  apparent  san^-froid  that 
he  gave  them  directions  to  communicate 
with  Mrs.  Travers’s  solicitor  his  complete 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  her  claims, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to 
refund  the  money  he  had  withdrawn 
from  her  estate. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in 
London,  Kate,  finding  herself  too  much 
over-wrought  by  the  strain  of  constant 
an.xiety  and  correspondence  with  Tom 
and  Mr.  Wall,  to  give  due  attention  to 
her  business, — Fanny,  too,  being  quite 
distracted  from  her  usual  routine, — it 
suggested  itself  to  her  mind  one  morning, 
while  lying  wakefully  watching  for  the 
dawn,  that  she  would  ask  Mr.  Turner  tor 
the  “ loan  ” of  one  of  his  young  ladies 
to  attend  to  the  shop.  It  was  more  than 
she  could  bear  at  such  a time  to  be  hunt- 
ing for  subtile  shades  of  Berlin  wool, 
when  her  heart  was  beating  with  a variety 
of  emotions,  hojtes,  and  fears,  inextrica- 
bly mixed  together,  so  that  every  hope 
was  largely  streaked  with  fear,  and  every 
fear  with  hope. 

Fanny,  who  was  in  a most  restless, 
nervous  mood,  highly  approving  this 
I>roject,  Mrs.  Temple  started  immediate- 
ly after  their  early  dinner  to  call  on  the 
proprietor  of  the  chief  shop,  glad  to  be 
out  in  the  air  and  doing  anything. 

She  was  most  politely  received  by 
Turner,  senior,  who  heard  her  proposi- 
tion favorably  and  affably.  In  fact, 
in  the  dead  season,  he  was  not  sorry  to 
get  rid  of  an  extra  shopwoman. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  over  each  other, 
in  the  “ Uo-you-require-any-other-article, 
madam  } ” style,  and  said  blandly  that  he 
was  always  happy  to  oblige  a neighbor ; 
that  there  was  Miss  Newman  or  Miss 
Finch,  both  very  clever,  industrious  young 
ladies,  with  a good  idea  of  business,  and 
she  could  arrange  with  either  herself. 

Mrs.  'I’emple  thanked  him,  and  was 
about  to  request  an  interview  with  one 
or  other,  when,  with  a portentous  hem  ! 
Mr.  Turner  proceeded  to  inquire  if  she 


had  any  idea  of  giving  up  business,  or 
if  it  was  only  temporary  pressure  that 
made  her  seek  extra  assistance.  Mrs. 
Temple  answered  candidly  that  circum- 
stances would  probably  render  business 
no  longer  necessary  to  her,  and  that  the 
Berlin  Bazaar  would  soon  be  in  the  market 
“ Then,  ma’am,"  said  Turner,  solemn- 
ly, “ as  a neighbor  that  has  always  been 
on  the  best  of  terms,  may  I be  so  bold 
as  to  ask  for  the  first  refusal 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Turner,”  she  replied 
smiling;  “you  are  at  liberty  to  make  me 
an  offer  whenever  you  like.” 

He,  still  solemnly,  replied  that  he 
would  take  a few  days  to  consider,  and 
then  proceeded  to  summon  Miss  Finch, 
with  whom  Kate  soon  agreed,  arranging, 
to  her  great  satisfaction,  that  the  young 
lady  was  to  sleep  at  her  old  quarters,  but 
to  come  to  breakfast  at  the  Berlin  Ba- 
zaar each  morning. 

“ I think,  Fan,  I shall  get  rid  of  the 
business  without  the  trouble  and  delay  of 
advertising,”  said  Kate,  after  narrating 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Turner ; “ and  this 
poor  girl  seems  very  good-humored  and 
inoffensive — you  must  go  in  and  assist 
her  sometimes.” 

“ Of  course  I will,  dear.  But  oh  ! I 
do  feel  in  such  an  extraordinary  state '. 
Every  ring  of  the  bell  makes  me  expect 
Sir  Hugh,  or  news  that  Ford’s  body  has 
been  found ! or  that  Sir  Hugh  has  shot 
Tom,  or  Trapes  has  committed  suicide  ! 
It  will  be  such  a relief  when  everything 
is  really  settled,  and  we  have  left  Piers- 
toffe.” 

“ It  will,”  said  Mrs.  Temple  slowly, 
while  she  took  off  her  bonnet ; “ but, 
F'anny,  I shall  always  have  a regard  for 
Pierstoffe.  It  was  here  I found  that  I 
could  ‘ learn  and  labor  ’ to  get  my  own 
living,  and  altogether  I am  not  sure  that 
I shall  quit  Pierstoffe  with  dry  eyes.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Fanny  with  a supremely 
knowing  look,  “ I can  understand  your 
having  more  tender  reminiscences  of 
Pierstoffe  than  I have,  but  I will  say  no 
more.  Goodness  gracious!”  interrupting 
herself.  “ What  a violent  ring  ! Mills  ! 
— don’t  you  hear.  Mills  and  F'anny 
started  up  with  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

“ Law,  Miss  Fanny,  it’s  only  the  post ; 
you  need  not  be  in  such  a taking.  There ! 
two  for  the  mistress,  and  one  for  you.” 

“ One  is  a circular,”  said  Kate,  taking 
hers.  “ But  who  is  this  from  ?” 
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“Just  open  it  and  see,"  cried  Fanny, 
who  had  pounced  upon  her  own  letter, 
which  bore  Tom’s  well-known  superscrip- 
tion. “ There  is  nothing  ) articular  in 
it,”  she  continued,  glancing  at  its  con- 
tents. " No  further  news  from  Messrs. 
Pa>ne.  Sir  Hugh  is  in  town — he  sup- 
poses in  consultation  with  them,  and  Mr. 
Wall  will  let  you  know  anything  fresh. 
Now,  who  is  your  correspondent  ?” 

“Colonel  Upton!”  cried  Kate,  turn- 
ing to  the  signature  at  the  end  of  her 
letter. 

“ How  extraordinary  ! AV’hat  docs  he 
say  ?’’ 

“ ‘ Dear  Madam,'  ’’  read  Kate,  “ ‘ since 
I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  some 
circumstances  connected  with  my  rela- 
tive, the  late  John  Aylmer,  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  which  make  me  especial- 
ly anxious  for  any  information  that  you 
can  give  me  respecting  the  prayer-book 
which  so  stirred  my  curiosity.  I trust  I 
am  not  indiscreet  in  troubling  you. 
Should  you  be  inclined  to  gratify  me,  I 
shall  be  entirely  guided  by  your  wishes 
in  making  your  solution  of  the  mystery 
public  or  not ’ 

“ I wonder  what  he  can  have  heard  ?" 
said  Kate  thoughtfully.  “ At  any  rate. 
Fan,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  con- 
cealment. I shall  just  tell  him  the  fact 
that  his  relative,  John  Aylmer,  was  my 
father.  I wonder  if  Lady  Styles  will 
still  continue  to  patronise  the  Bazaar 
when  the  news  penetrates  to  her  ears  ? 
Perhaps  she  will  be’disgusted  !" 

“ Not  she,”  cried  Fanny.  “ She  will 
be  far  too  much  delighted  with  such  a 
nine  days’  wonder.  Tell  me,  Kate,  did 
you  know  all  along  that  she  was  your 
great  aunt 

“No,  F'anny ; not  until  Colonel  Up- 
ton’s visit.” 

“ And  how  could  you  hold  your  tongue 
about  it  ?” 

The  next  day  but  one  brought  a long 
letter  from  Mr.  Wall,  announcing  that 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  had  resolved  not  to 
make  any  attempt  to  uphold  the  will 
which  had  been  proved  in  so  extraordi- 
nary a manner  to  be  false.  His  solici- 
tors, on  his  part,  expressed  extreme  re- 
gret that  he  should,  under  an  erroneous 
impression  regarding  his  rights,  have 
alienated  so  large  a sum  from  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers’s property.  To  refund  this  was 


quite  out  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith’s  power. 
All  he  could  propose  was  to  give  her  a 
mortgage,  being  a first  charge  upon  prop- 
erty still  remaining  to  him,  and  pay  five 
per  cent,  interest.  He  also  proposed  to 
create  a sort  of  sinking  fund  by  quarter- 
ly pajTnents  into  the  hands  of  trustees  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Various  other  details  of  business  were 
dealt  with,  the  letter  concluding  thus  : 
“ No  traces  of  the  missing  Ford  have  as 
yet  been  discovered,  nor  do  I think  will 
be.  Being  amply  supplied  with  funds  of 
the  least  traceable  description,  he  is  prob- 
ably in  the  New  World  by  this.  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  your  plans  are.  If  I 
might  make  a suggestion,  I should  say 
that  your  presence  in  town  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

“ Are  you  in  want  of  ca.sh  ? If  so, 
pray  let  me  know  how  much  you  require, 
and  I will  forward  a cheque  by  return. 

“ I am  yours,  &c.,  &c.” 

“ Ah  I”  said  Kate  with  a sigh  and  a 
smile.  “ Have  the  old  times  come  back  ; 
the  quiet,  stagnant  old  times,  when  I 
never  had  even  the  excitement  of  a want .’ 
But  no,  the  game  is  not  placed  Out  yet !” 

She  immediately  replied  to  the  lawyer’s; 
letter,  entreating  him  to  make  Sir  Hugh- 
Galbraith  understand  that  she  particu- 
larly wished  him  to  consider  the  ten 
thousand  he  had  appropriated  his  share- 
of  the  property,  for  she  felt  convinced 
that  had  the  will  for  which  the  forged 
one  was  substituted  been  discovered,  a 
larger  portion  would  have  been  his.  She 
pressed  Mr.  Wall  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing this  proposition,  and  to  let  her  know 
the  result.  She  declined  his  offer  o 
funds  with  thanks,  assuring  him  that  her 
had  answered  extremely  well.  Fi- 
nally, she  promised  to  come  up  to  town  as 
soon  as  she  could  arrange  matters  at' 
Pierstofle. 

Now  that  she  was  free,  she  felt  an  ex- 
traordinary reluctance  to  move — why,, 
she  scarcely  acknowledged  to  herself. 
But  the  real  magnet  which  attracted  her- 
to  her  humble  home  was  a vague  but  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  Galbraith  would 
come  to  seek  her  there — that  in  the  wil- 
derness of  London  they  might  miss  each 
other,  and  that  now  nothing  was  to  be- 
risked,  for  the  happiness  of  both  was- 
balancing  on  a mere  thread  of  possibility 

“ Yet  I must  go  soon — I cannot  stay 
on  ; and  Fanny  is  visibly  vibrating  tc> 
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the  points  of  her  toes  in  her  eagerness  to 
take  flight !” 

Chapter  XLllI. 

The  day  after  Kate  had  dcspached 
her  reply  to  Mr.  Wall’s  letter  she  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  receiving  an  offer 
from  the  prosperous  Turner  for  “ the 
good-will,  stock-in-trade,  furniture,  and 
fixtures”  of  the  modest  little  establish- 
ment, she  having  only  informed  him  of 
her  intention  to  part  with  it  a few  days 
before.  The  sura  he  proposed  was  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  her  for  any  outlay  she 
had  made,  and  leave  a small — a very 
.small  margin  of  profit.  It  was  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  proprietress,  who, 
sincerely  glad  to  have  the  whole  concern 
thus  taken  off  her  hands  at  once,  only 
waited  till  the  next  morning  to  write,  ac- 
cepting Mr.  Turner's  offer,  lest  a more 
immediate  reply  should  seem  too  hasty. 

“ Really,”  exclaimed  Fanny,  “ nothing 
could  hajjpen  more  fortunately.  We 
shall  only  have  to  pack  uj)  our  clothes, 
and  leave  everything  as  it  stands.  When 
shall  you  go  ? — because,  if  you  will  make 
up  your  mind,  I had  better  write  to  Tom 
to  take  lodgings  for  us.  Oh,”  with  a 
little  ecstatic  jump,  and  clapping  her 
hands  together,  “how  delightful  it  will 
be  in  London  once  more  ! — to  go  to  the 
theatres ! — and  have  Tom  coming  in  to 
late  dinner.” 

“ I imagine  you  will  soon  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  Tom’s  dinners  for 
him  ; and  I only  hope  you  may  be  wise- 
ly directed  in  the  choice,  for  I am  con- 
vinced a great  deal  depends  on  how  you 
feed  a man,”  said  Kate,  oracularly. 
“ ,\nd  now,  run  away  like  a dear.  I 
must  look  at  my  inventories,  for  of  course 
Mr.  Turner’s  offer  is  subject  to  a proviso 
that  the  furniture  is  in  lairly  good  order, 
and  I want  to  write  to  Tom  besides.” 

“ I am  sure  you  could  write  in  your 
sleep ; the  pen  is  never  out  of  your 
hand.  You- are  looking  quite  ill,  more 
as  if  you  had  lost  a fortune  than  gained 
one  ! Was  there  any  bad  news  in  Tom’s 
letter  this  morning .’  I think  you  have 
seemed  miserable  since  you  read  it.” 

“ Yes,  there  was  something  in  it  that 
distressed  me ; but  I cannot  say  any- 
thing more  now,  dear.  I shall  try  and 
think  what  is  best  to  be  done  ; and  do 
you  go  and  help  Miss  Finch  in  the  shop. 
It  is  a fine  afternoon,  and  the  people  will 


be  coming  w//and  into  the  Berlin  Bazaar, 

I hope.” 

When  Fanny  left  her,  Kate  sat  quite 
still  in  a low  chair  near  the  window,  gaz- 
ing out  upon  the  sea  without  being  aware 
of  what  she  saw. 

For  gre.ater  quiet  and  seclusion  she 
had  settled  herself  .and  her  writing  ma- 
terials in  the  upper  sitting-room,  which 
had  been  Galbraith’s.  The  table  had  been 
])laccd  nearer  the  window  that  she  might 
have  the  light  as  long  as  a November 
day  would  allow,  but  the  sofa  was  still 
where  it  had  been  the  day  she  had  first 
spoken  to  him.  She  could  still  in  fancy 
see  him  extended  on  it ; still  see  the 
look  of  profound  astonishment  in  his 
eyes,  which,  in  spite  of  their  light  color, 
were  so  stem  and  sombre,  when  he  turn- 
ed at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Was  that 
day  to  prove  fortunate  or  unfortunate  to 
them  both  .>  Hugh  Galbraith  w.as  spe- 
cially in  her  thoughts,  because  of  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Tom’s  letter. 

“Johnston,  formerly  our  correspond- 
ent in  India,  has  just  come  in  ; he  says 
he  met  Galbraith  yesterday,  who  inform- 
ed him  that  he  had  nearly  arranged  an 
exchange  into  the — th  (a  regiment  which 
sailed  for  India  last  autumn),  as  his  old 
corps,  the  — th  Dragoons,  was  on  its  way 
back,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  in 
England.  I do  not  know  how  far  this 
m,ay  interest  you,  but  I think  it  right  you 
should  be  told.” 

She  had  not  said  anything  of  this  to 
Fanny ; but  the  words  had  stamped 
themselves  on  her  brain.  Wherever  she 
turned,  the  words,  “ Hugh  Galbraith  is 
going  away  out  of  my  reach.  I shall 
never  see  him  again,”  seemed  to  blaze 
before  her.  How  could  she  prevent  it .’ 
How  could  she  draw  him  to  her.’ 
What  right  had  she  to  address  the  man 
she  had  twice  rejected,  and  yet  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  resign  .’  Perhaps  all 
this  trouble — the  crushing  reverse  of  his 
fortune — had  driven  her  from  his  mind  ! 
to  so  many  men,  women  are  but  the  play- 
things of  their  hours  of  ease  ; and  if  she 
made  any  attempt  to  recall  herself  to  him, 
might  he  not  consider  her  importunate  .’ 
Still  she  felt  she  ought — she  must — make 
some  effort  to  communicate  with  him. 
She  might  write  and  ask  if  he  still  wish- 
ed to  know  the  story  of  her  previous 
life  ; or  she  might  send  a formal  request 
for  a personal  interview,  as  Mrs.  Travers. 
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How  she  wished  some  one  would  tell  him 
her  story  for  her  ! 

“ Thinking  will  do  no  good,"  she  said 
to  herself,  rising  and  movng  towards  the 
fire,  which  burned  brightly,  thanks  to 
Fanny’s  |>arting  attentions,  and  she  knelt 
before  it  to  warm  her  chill  hands. 
“ I shall  just  write  to  Tom,  and  enclose 
a little  note  to  Sir  Hugh,  asking  if  he  is 
still  curious  to  learn  my  history.  Tom 
will  find  out  where  he  is.  Yes  ” (stand- 
ing up  and  gazing  in  the  glass),  “ I do 
look  ill.” 

A pale,  sad  sweet  face  was  reflected, 
only  the  lips  richly  red,  with  a slight 
shade  as  of  fatigue  beneath  the  large 
yearning  eyes;  the  slender  pliant  figure, 
in  its  winter  garb  of  thick,  dark  woollen 
stuff,  looked  a trifle  less  round  than  when 
she  first  stood  before  Galbraith.  “ How- 
ever,” she  thought,  “ the  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty cannot  last.  I will  take  courage 
and  write." 

She  went  quickly  to  the  table,  and  set 
forth  her  writing  materials,  then,  seating 
herself,  traced  quickly  the  words,  “ Dear 

Tom ” There  she  stopped,  and  the 

succeeding  sentence  v/as  never  written, 
for  Mills  came  in,  with  an.  unusually  be- 
nign expression  on  her  face.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a card  ; and  as  she  gave 
it  to  her  mistress,  she  said,  “ He  wants 
to  know  if  you  will  see  him.” 

Kate  turned  faint  and  dizzy  as  she 
saw  the  card  bore  the  name  of  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith. 

” Yes,  yes,  I will  see  him  !”  She  went 
instinctively  to  stand  by  the  fireplace,  as 
furthest  from  the  litrht,  and  strove  to  be 
composed,  or  to  seem  composed,  though 
she  trembled  all  over. 

It  seemed  at  once  a long  stretch  of 
time,  and  yet  but  a second,  before  the 
door  opened  to  admit  Galbraith.  He 
advanced  and  took  the  hand  she  held 
out,  both  remaining  face  to  face  and  si- 
lent for  a moment.  Then  she  saw  how 
gaunt  and  haggard  and  worn  he  looked  ; 
what  deep  gloom  was  in  his  eyes ; what 
hard  lines  about  his  mouth. 

“ I hope  you  are  not  displea.sed  at  my 
coming  here,  Mrs.  Temple,”  he  said ; 
and  she  fancied  a touch  of  melancholy 
softened  the  harshness  of  his  voice. 
“ But  you  must  forgive  me  ; I could  not 
leave  England  without  seeing  you.” 

“ Leave  England  !”  she  echoed,  sitting 


down  on  the  sofa  because  she  felt  unable 
to  stand. 

“Yes,”  returned  Galbraith,  walking 
slowly  to  the  window,  and  then  back 
again  to  the  fire,  where  he  leant  against 
the  mantelpiece  opposite,  looking  intent- 
ly at  her,  while  she,  in  the  great,  the 
terrible  strain  of  the  moment,  was  un- 
conscious how  her  own  eyes  were  fully 
uplifted  to  his. 

“ Are  you  all  right  ?"  he  continued 
tenderly.  “ You  look  pale,  disturbed,  as 
if  something  had  gone  wrong.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I am  well  enough.  Hut  tell 
me,  why — why  are  you  leaving  England 

“ It  is  rather  a long  story,”  resumed 
Galbraith  ; “ but  considering  how  we 
parted  last,  and  the  sort  of  promise  you 
made  me,  I thought  it  due  to  you  to  ex- 
plain how  matters  are  ; besides  ” (a  short 
quick  sigh),  “ I wanted  to  look  upon 
your  face  once  more"  (another  pause, 
which  Kate  felt  quite  unable  to  break, 
and  he  moved  restlessly  away  to  the 
window  and  back).  “Since  I saw  you  last,' 
he  resumed,  speaking  quicker  than  usual 
“I  am  sorry  to  say  I have  come  to  grief 
You  remember  my  telling  you  how  I in- 
herited a fortune  from  a relation  who  cu 
out  his  widow 

“ I do,”  in  a very  low  voice. 

“ Well,  the  widow  has  come  to  the 
front,  and  proved  the  will  to  be  a for- 
gery.” 

“ Has  she  really  proved  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  in  any 
sane  mind  on  the  subject.  There  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  give  up  the  fortune  I 
had  a short  spell  of.  So  I am  going  back 
to  my  profession  as  my  only  outlook  now. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  that  .alone 
I couldn't  stand  very  well ; but  you  see 
I took  ten  thousan4  pounds  of  this 
woman’s  money  and  used  it ; and  I 
could  as  soon  pay  the  national  debt!  It 
is  this  th.at  hangs  like  a cursed  millstone 
round  my  neck ; and  I shall  be  poorer 
than  ever  with  a lifelong  effort  to  pay  it 
off.” 

“ Surely  she  will  not  exact  it,”  mur- 
mured Kate. 

“ I only  know  I am  determined  to  pay,” 
he  returned.  “ But  I did  not  come  here 
to  drivel  about  my  troubles  and  distress 
you.  I only  want  to  show  you  my  im- 
perative reason  for  going  on  foreign  ser- 
vice— to  explain  to  you,  that  having  no 
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longer  home  or  fortune  or  position  to  of- 
fer you,  I must  not  press  for  the  explana- 
tion you  once  promised  me.  He  leant 
against  the  mantelshelf,  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  for  a moment.  “ What 
was  once  a bitter  grief  is  something  of  a 
consolation  now,  for  I should  not  like 
you  to  feel  what  I do  ; but  I shall  battle 
through,  I suppose,  Mrs.  Temple,”  seeing 
her  press  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
“ A new  life  and  hard  work  will  help  to 
wear  out  both  myself  and  my  trouble.  You 
will  give  me  your  hand — taking  it — “ and 
bid  me  God-speed,  will  you  not  ?" 

He  sat  down  beside  her  as  he  spoke, 
trying  to  look  into  her  face,  which  was 
half  averted. 

She  did  not  reply.  Her  heart  was 
beating  to  suffocation ; she  was  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

“ Speak  to  me,”  repeated  Galbraith, 
making  a movement  to  relinquish  her 
hand  ; but,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  her 
soft  white  fingers  closed  over  his;  it  was 
drawm  close  to  her  ; and,  before  he  could 
find  any  word  to  express  the  mingling  of 
pain  and  pleasure  and  wild  emotion  her 
movement  excited,  with  a gesture  full  of 
grace  and  shy  tenderness  she  laid  her 
cheek  upon  it. 

“ God  of  Heaven  !”  exclaimed  Galbraith 
pressing  close  to  her,  “ is  it  possible  that 
my  dim  instinct  did  not  deceive  me.’ — 
that  you  care  for  me — love  me 

“ lieforc  you  ask  me  any  question, 
Hugh,”  said  Kate,  finding  voice  and 
courage,  letting  his  hand  go,  and  starting 
to  her  feet — “ before  you  ask  a single 
question,  hear  my  story,  then- — 

“ Ay,  I will  listen  to  what  you  like  ; 
but  first,  one  moment  of  Paradise  before 
1 go  out  into  the  dark,”  cried  Galbraith, 
rising  also. 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his,  drawing 
her  to  him  gently,  yet  with  a force  she 
could  not  resist.  He  raised  them  to  his 
neck,  and,  clasping  his  arms  round  her, 
laid  his  lips  on  hers  as  if  he  were  athirst 
for  life  and  had  found  its  well-spring. 

“ Now  tell  me  everything,”  he  said,  his 
voice  husky  with  passionate  delight — 
‘ here — in  my  anns.  I will  not — cannot 
let  you  go !” 

“You  must  — you  will,”  said  Kate, 
half-frightened  at  this  outbreak.  “ Lis- 
ten, then.  My  name  is  not  Temple  1 I 
.am  Catherine  Travers.  1 am  your  cous- 
in’s widow.  I am  the  woman  you  de- 


spised so  much,  and  you — you  are  my 
dearest  foe !”  The  last  words  sounded 
like  a caress. 

“What!”  said  Galbraith  in  great 
astonishment,  and  holding  her  from  him 
to  gather  her  meaning  in  her  face  as  well 
as  from  her  words.  “ You  Travers's 
widow  ? How  did  you  come  here  ? Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  ? And — but 
I see  it  all.  And  Mr.  Tom — your  man 
of  business — is  that  newspaper  fellow, 
Reed 

“ He  is.  There,  you  must  let  me  go. 
Sir  Hugh.  That  is  my  story."  She 
drew  herself  away  from  him  and  stood 
near  the  table  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
an  air  half  proud  yet  shy,  one  hand  upon 
her  heart,  which  throbbed  almost  visibly. 
“ Perhaps  I ought  to  have  told  you  at 
once,  but  w'e  seemed  to  drift  into  a sort 
of  acquaintance  which  made  explanation 
so  awkward.  And  then  I never  thought 
we  should  meet  any  more  ; and  1 en- 
joyed making  you  feel  I was  a gentle- 
woman. But  when  I found  that  you 
cared  so  much  for  me,  I was  afraid  you 
would  go  back  to  your  feelings  of  con- 
tempt again  if  you  knew  who  I really 
was.  And  I was  so  anxious  to  prove  that 
my  poor  husb,and  loved  and  trusted  me 
to  the  end,  that  I was  resolved  nothing 
should  turn  me  from  my  pur;>ose  of  prov- 
ing that  dreadful  will  a forgery.  .\nd 
now,  you  will  no/  go  away .’ — you  will 
forgive  my  half-involuntary  imposition? 
Ah,  Hugh  ! it  went  to  my  heart  to  hurt 
you — to  rob  you  ! You  will  take  back 
your  own  ?” 

“ It  is  the  most  extraordinary  story  I 
have  ever  heard,”  said  Galbraith,  still  be- 
wildered ; “ yet  now  that  I know  it,  I seem 
to  have  been  a blockhead  not  to  know 
who  you  were.  Forgive  you  ! I do  not 
see  that  I have  much  to  forgive,  though 
I have  had  some  hours  of  torture  lately. 
But  tell  me,  do  you  love  me — really, 
earnestly  ? Are  you  willing  to  give  me 
your  life  ?” 

And  Kate,  with  grave  eyes,  but  a ten- 
der smile  on  her  trembling  lips,  said,  “ I 
am,  Hugh.” 

The  night  had  closed  in,  and  still  the 
lovers  sat  in  earrvest  talk  by  the  firelight. 
Their  explanations  were  full,  outspoken, 
unchecked  by  a shadow  of  resen  e.  There 
are  moments  of  rapture — diapasons  of 
delight — which  from  their  nature  cannot 
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last,  but  leave  a blessing  behind  them  ; 
this  was  one. 

“ .And  I suppose,  then,  you  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  now  no  necessity  for 
your  going  on  foreign  service  ?”  said 
Kate  with  an  arch  smile,  when  they  had 
fully  discussed  all  points. 

“ Well,  no.  I suppose  we  can  manage 
a fair  division  of  the  property.  Though 
I warn  you,  you  might  find  a far  more 
brilliant  marriage  than  with  a poor  baro- 
net— your  debtor  too,  by  Jove  !” 

“But  if  I happen  to  fancy ‘a  penniless 
lad  wi’  a lang  pedigree,’  ” said  Kate, 
.abandoning  her  hand  to  his  caresses. 

“ How  did  that  fellow  Trapes  manage 
to  warn  Ford 

“ Oh,  he  did  not  warn  Ford.” 

“ Then  avho  did 

“ I myself.  I do  not  know  what  you  will 
think  of  it,  Hugh,  but  the  night  that 
Trapes  made  u sort  of  half  confession 
here,  I was  so  convinced  Mr.  Ford  was 
implicated  in  the  plot,  that  I wrote  him 
a little  line,  saying  that  Trapes  w.as  in 
communication  with  me  respecting  the 
will,  and  that  no  decided  step  could  be 
taken  for  a week,  adding  that  my  writing 
to  him  was  a profound  secret ; then  I 
suppose  he  ran  away.” 

“ .And  so  you  let  the  villain  off ! 
Well,  I think  you  might  have  asked 
Reed's  advice.  It  is  too  bad  he  should 
escape.” 

“Still,  I do  not  think  having  to  punish 
him  would  have  added  to  my  happiness 
— our  happiness.  I am  glad  he  is  out 
of  the  way  ; and,  I imagine,  so  are  you.” 

“You  are  a sage  as  well  as  a witch  ! 
By  Heaven,  I can  scarcely  yet  believe 
you  are  my  bite  noir,  Travers’s  widow — 
the  embodiment  of  all  I most  detested. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  you  looked 
at  me  so  murderously  the  first  time  I saw 
you  in  this  blessed  room  ?” 

“ Yes,  I was  very  angry  against  you  ; 
«-hich  you  cannot  wonder  at.  Consider 
that,  not  ten  months  before,  I had  heard 
you  tell  Colonel  Upton  Mr.  Travers 
might  have  been  satisfied  to  take  me  for 
a companion  on  cheaper  terms.  Do  you 
remember  ?" 

“ How  do  you  know  this .’  Where  did 
I say  it  ?” 

“ In  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens. 
You  were  talking  to  Colonel  Upton  under 
a large  yew-tree.  I was  at  the  other 
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side,  and  then  and  there  devoted  you  to 
the  powers  that  punish.” 

“ Yes  ; but  how  in  Heaven’s  name  was 
I to  imagine  you  the  sort  of  woman  you 
are — a rara  avis  in  any  station  ? ” 

“ But  remember,  Hugh,  I am  no  aristo- 
crat. My  father  was,  poor  fellow,  what 
is  called  an  officer  and  a gentleman  ; my 
dear — my  dearest  mother,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a shopkeeper.” 

“ I don’t  care  a rap,  Kate,  who  you 

are,  so  long  as ” 

“ I beg  a thousand  pardons,”  said 
Fanny,  pushing  the  door  open  slowly 
and  prudently,  “ but  it  is  six  o’clock. 
Miss  Finch  is  gone,  and  if  Sir  Hugh  and 
yourself  have  not  quite  cut  each  other’s 
throats,  why,  tea  is  ready.” 

“ Fanny ! you  dear  little  soul,”  cried 
Galbraith,  starting  up  joyously,  “ I have 
such  wonderful  news  to  tell  that  you 
must  give  me  a kiss  !” 

“ Wonderful  news — no  news  to  me. 
Sir  Hugh.  I know  what  it  is ; but  there, 
I will  give  you  a kiss  of  peace  and  con- 
gratulation. You  and  Kate  have  been 
made  more  than  friends ! I always  knew 
you  would.” 

.A  few  linc-s  from  Tom  to  Fanny,  re- 
ceived that  evening,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  running  down  the  next  day  to 
talk  matters  over  and  make  certain  ar- 
rangements which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  delayed  too  long. 

“ Will  you  not  stay  and  see  our  good 
friend  .and  prime  minister said  Kate 
to  Galbraith.  “ I want  you  to  know  and 
value  him.” 

“ I had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
town  till  Monday,”  replied  Galbraith. 
‘‘  -A  letter  to  the  army  agent  will  do  as 
well  as  a visit,  and  I think  the  re- 
doubted Tom  will  back  me  up  as  to  the 
arrangements  I want  to  make.” 

So  it  happened  that  the  next  day  a 
very  happy  parti  carre  sat  down  to  high 
tea  in  Mrs.  Travers’s  (the  name  of  Tem- 
ple was  now  discarded)  pretty  drawing- 
room ; four  happier  hearts  could  not  be 
found ; “ quips  and  cranks  and  wreathed 
smiles”  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  mellowed 
by  a real  loving  kindness  for  each  other. 
Galbraith  confessed  in  his  heart  that,  al- 
though a newspaper  fellow,  and  a bit  of 
a radical,  Tom  Reed  was  a gentleman 
and  an  acquisition  ; while  Tom’s  delight 
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at  the  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the 
righting  of  all  injustice,  by  the  pro.spec- 
tive  union  of  Kate  and  her  “ foe  ” was 
sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Kate  had  begun  to  dispense  that  cru- 
cial test  of  a tea-maker,  the  second  cup, 
when  long,  loud,  irregular  rapping  at  the 
front  door  caused  her  to  pause  in  her 
operations. 

“ Who  can  it  be.’  ” cried  Mrs.  Travers. 

“ Oh,  I do  not  care,"  said  Fanny. 
“ We  are  no  longer  two  ‘ lone  lorn  ’ fe- 
males ! With  Tom  and  Sir  Hugh  here, 
I am  as  bold  as  a lion.” 

They  were  silent  for  a moment,  and 
then  Mills  opened  the  door.  “ If  you 
please,  mum,  here’s  my  Lady  Styles  wants 
to  speak  to  you,  right  or  wrong.” 

“ Oh,  have  her  in  !”  cried  Galbraith. 
“ The  sooner  everything  is  known  the 
better  ; and  she  is  a first-rate  circulating 
medium.” 

Hut  her  ladyship  waited  no  permission. 
Galbraith’s  words  were  hardly  uttered 
before  she  was  upon  them. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Temple  ! you  really 
must  excuse  my  coming  in  ; but  I must 

see  you  about  an  extraordinary ” 

stopping  short,  as  she  crossed  the  thresh- 
old and  recognised  the  group  before 
her.  “ The  young  traveller,  I protest ! 
and  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith — I really  am 
surprised.  Perhaps  I am  in  the  way ; 
but,  my  dear  creature,  I have  such  an 
extraordinary  letter  from  Upton  ! 1 only 
found  It  when  I came  in  from  calling  at 
the  vicarage  to-day ; and  late  as  it  was, 
1 ordered  the  carriage  and  came  straight 
away  to  speak  to  you.”  To  the  gener.al 
company  ; “ Pray  don’t  let  me  keej)  you 
standing.  I dare  say  you  know  what  I 
mean,  my  dear  Mrs.  Temple;  M'ould 
you  rather  come  and  speak  to  me  in  an- 
other room,  or  the  shop 

“ No,  Lady  Styles,”  replied  Kate  with 
a smile  and  a blush  ; “ we  are  all  true 
friends  here ; we  have  no  secrets.” 

“ Very  nice  indeed  !”  cried  her  lady- 
ship, with  a stare  of  undisguised  astonish- 
ment at  Galbraith.  ” Well,  then,  Upton 
tells  me  you  are  the  daughter  of  my 
nephew  John  Aylmer,  and — and — that 
pretty  girl  he  ran  away  with — and  mar- 
ried— I believe.” 

“I  am,”  said  Kate  quietly  and  I 
pos.sess  the  marriage  certificate  of  my  pa- 
rents.” 

“ Well,  I protest,  it’s  the  most  extra- 


ordinary, romantic,  unheard-of  affair 
I ever  knew ! My  dear,  I aHays 
thought  your  face  was  familiar  to 
me  ; now  I recognise  the  likeness  to  my 
poor  brother,  your  grandfather  ! Berlin 
Bazaar  or  no  Berlin  Bazaar,  you  are  a 
nice  creature,  and  you  shall  come  and 
stay  with  me.”  And  Lady  Styles  took 
Kate’s  hand  and  bestowed  a kindly, 
audible  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  “ Now,” 
she  resumed,  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
“come,  do  tell  me  all  about  everything! 

I can’t  make  out  what  brings  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  here.  I am  really  sorry  to  hear 
such  bad  tidings  of  you,”  she  went  on, 
addressing  him.  “ But  I told  you  that  I 
thought  that  widow  would  be  a- thorn  in 
your  side  yet ; now,  didn't  I 

“ You  certainly  did,”  said  Galbraith, 
laughing  a genial  heart-laugh  very-  unu.sual 
to  him ; “ but  instead  of  rushing  into 
legal  warfare,  I have  persuaded  her  to 
become  bone  of  my  bone.” 

“ Excellent ! very  judicious  ! a com- 
mon-sense line  of  action.  But  pray,  Sir 
Hugh,  is  she  aware  of  your  visits  here.’ 
I am  not  strait-laced,  but ” 

“ She  highly  approves,”  interrupted 
Galbraith. 

“ Oh,  Tom,  Tom  I”  cried  Mrs.  Travers 
laughing.  “ You  are  accustomed  to  man- 
age the  denouements  of  thrilling  tales; 
will  you  tell  Lady  Styles  everything 

Whereupon  Tom  detailed  a simple  nar- 
rative of  the  principal  events  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  pages  ; during  which  Lady 
Styles  was  a study.  She  followed  his 
words  with  her  eyes  and  a motion  of  her 
lips,  as  though  she  were  absolutely  drink- 
ing the  delicious  revelations.  Her  fat, 
jewelled  hands  (for  she  soon  drew  off  her 
gloves  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment) 
twitched  and  clutched  at  her  dress  as 
they  lay  on  what  were  unmistakably  her 
ladyship’s  knees ; and  when  he  reached 
the  climax  of  Mrs.  Travers's  approaching 
marriage  with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  her 
joy,  her  exultation  knew  no  bounds. 

“ My  dear  creature,  I never  in  all  my 
experience  knew  anything  half  so  won- 
derful, and  delightful,  and  romantic,  and 
satisfactory' ; only  I should  like  to  have 
hung  Ford ! And  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
Tom,  are  going  to  be  married  to  this 
charming  young  lady  ! I tell  you  what, 
you  shall  all  come  to  me,  and  we 
will  have  w'hat  Willie  Upton  would  call 
‘ the  double  event,’  at  Weston.  \'  hy,  it 
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will  supply  the  county  with  talk  for  the 
next  ten  years  to  come  ! I am  sure,  Sir 
Hugh,  I already  look  on  you  as  my 
nephew ; and  I shall  always  thank 
Heaven  that  I happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  when  you  were  carried  in  here  insen- 
sible. Only  for  me,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  that  obstinate  fellow  Slade  might 
have  taken  you,  and  then  nothing  would 
have  come  about,"  said  her  ladyship, 
throwing  back  her  bonnet-strings,  and 
stirring  the  cup  of  tea  Fanny  placed  be- 
fore her,  joyously,  while  her  broad,  good- 
humored  face  beamed  upon  them. 

“ But  my  dear  Lady  Styles ” 

“ Dear  aunt,  if  you  please,”  interrupt- 
ed her  ladyship. 

“ My  dear  aunt,  then,”  repeated  Kate, 
“ I was  under  the  impression  that  Doc- 
tor Slade  ordered  Hugh  to  be  brought 
here  from  the  hunting-field,  and ” 


“ Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear ! 
You,”  turning  to  Tom,  “must  remember 
my  standing  up  from  that  nice  tea  and 
shrimps,  and  my  words  to  Slade  were, 
‘Don’t  exhaust  him  by  going  further, 
bring  him  in  here  and  keep  him 
quiet.’  ” 

“ I cannot  recall  the  words,”  said  Tom 
demurely. 

“ Never  mind,  I can,”  said  her  lady- 
ship, with  an  air  of  deep  conviction. 
“ And  but  for  nie,  my  niece  here,  Mrs. 
Travers,  w’ould  never  have  had  an  op- 
portunity  ” 

She  paused,  and  Tom  finished  the  sen- 
tence— 

“ Of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head 
of  ‘ Her  Dearest  Foe.’  ” 

THE  END. 
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In  Two  Parts. 

I-ART  II. 

Along  the  level  sands  I heard 
The  mystic  water,  how  it  stirr’d 
And  whisper’d  of  the  days  of  old ; 

While  Sun  touch’d  ocean,  sank, — and  soon 
Eastwards  a tawny  vaporous  Moon 
Rose  ghostlike,  to  that  solemn  tune 
Of  waves.  A path  of  ruddy  gold. 

Of  yellow  gold,  in  turn  unroll'd 
P'ull  to  my  feet.  Without  a word, 

I heard  an  ancient  story  told. 

A Princess  of  the  Sea,  a Prince 
Of  the  West  Isle, — and  never  since 
Was  any  fairer  couple  wed 
Or  loved  each  other  more.  As  fled 
Month  after  month,  year  after  year. 

Their  love  grew  every  day  more  dear. 

Glad,  sad,  together,  or  apart ; 

Tender  they  were,  and  true  of  heart. 

.Askest  what  love  is  ? Hast  thou  known 
That  sweet  religion  from  thy  own 
Learn  all  true  lovers’  creed ; there  is 
No  other  way  to  learn  but  this. 

The  best  things  thou  hast  found  or  dream ’d — ' 

Howso  they  new  and  special  seem’d. 

Most  intimately  thine, — are  part 
Of  Man’s  inheritance ; thou  art 
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Co-heir  with  many.  That  bright  Road, 
Where  only  winged  Fancy  trode, 

Stretched  on  the  wave  by  moon  or  sun, 
For  each  that  saw,  appear’d  to  run 
Directly  to  the  gazer’s  feet, — 

VVhich  was  not  thus,  and  yet  no  cheat ; 

And  if  a radiancy  divine 

Doth  straight  into  thy  spirit  shine, 

I.o,  it  is  thine — not  singly  thine. 

The  wondrous  light  that  shone  to  thee 
A child,  the  children  saw,  and  see ; 

And  Love's  widespread  celestial  glow 
To  each  peculiarly  doth  flow. 

If  thou  hast  been  a lover,  so 
These  loved  in  bye-gone  days. 

Befell 

One  spring-day,  from  the  circling  mound, 
Where  her  Sun-chamber  builded  well 
Look'd  wide  on  all  the  prospect  round. 
Princess  Mervaunee  watch'd  the  sea, — 

Her  two  young  sons  beside  her  knee. 

Her  solemn  eyes  of  changeful  blue 
l-.arger,  it  seem’d,  and  darker  grew, 

And  mournful  as  they  never  were 
Till  now.  The  children  gazed  on  her, 
With  awe  of  that  strange  mournfulness, 

The  sense  whereof  they  might  not  guess. 
But  youth  still  turns  to  thoughts  of  joy. 
And  quickly  spake  the  younger  Boy, 

“ O Mother  1 would  we  had  a boat 
Upon  these  merry  waves  afloat. 

To  sail  away  and  leave  the  land !" 

The  elder  Brother  shouted — “ I 
Would  dive  beneath  the  waves,  and  spy 
AVho  live  there  !” 

Nothing  did  she  say. 
But  stared  upon  them,  seized  a hand 
Of  each,  and  hurried  them  away. 

Then,  to  her  husband,  " Grant  me  grace !” 
She  said,  “ and  take  me  from  this  phace  ! 
The  moaning  restless  water  kills 
All  peace  within  me,  day  or  night, 

And  soon  will  be  my  death  outright ; 

Take  me  to  inland  woods  and  hills. 

I love  the  quiet  grassy  earth. 

Calm  lakes,  tree-shadows,  wild  birds’  mirth. 
I hate  this  heaving,  watery  floor. 

Its  ceaseless  voices,  more  and  more. 

Take  me  away ! — O love,  forgive  !” 

He  marvell’d ; but  he  loved  her  best 
Of  all  things,  and  on  this  behest 
Sought  out  an  inland  place  to  live. 

Amid  the  hills  wide-forested. 

With  rocky  pastures  interspread. 

The  sky  is  in  a placid  lake. 

Steep-shored,  transparent-water’d,  lonely, — 
A bed  of  reeds  at  one  place  only, 

'Twixt  the  water  and  the  brake. 

There,  driving  many  an  oaken  stake 
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Into  the  shallow,  skilful  hands 
A steadfast  island-dwelling  make, 

Seen  from  the  hill-tops  like  a fleet 
Of  wattled  houses ; beams  of  oak 
Fix  them ; and  soon  a light-blue  smoke 
Goes  up  across  the  crowd  of  trees, 

Where  greening  Spring  is  busy  anew. 

Dark  holly  intermixt,  and  yew. 

And  here  and  there  a hoary  rock. 

The  wolf,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  bear 
Prowl'd  in  these  woods  or  made  their  lair ; 
Strange  yells  at  midnight  came,  or  oft 
At  dead  of  night, — while  safe  and  soft 
AVithin  their  Island-Houses  slept. 

On  rushy  mat  and  woollen  cloak 
And  fur  of  beast,  the  Prince’s  folk. 

Save  who  in  turn  the  nightwatch  kept ; 

The  Prince  himself,  and  Mervaunee, 

The  two  brave  Boys,  where  they  should  be ; 
AVhile,  underneath,  the  ripple  crept. 

And  morning  rose  behind  the  hills. 

There  bide  they  while  the  Spring  refills 
Earth's  cup  with  life-wine  to  the  brink. 

And  every  creature  joys  to  drink. 

They  fish’d,  they  hunted,  ranged  afar 
Through  labyrinthine  woods,  made  war 
On  catamount  and  cruel  wolf ; 

And,  three  times,  Dalimar  himself 
Spear-smote  the  spreading-antler’d  elk 
And  dash’d  to  ground  his  mighty  bulk. 

They  drove  the  milky  kine  to  feed 
In  forest  lawn  and  marshy  mead. 

Or  swam  their  wolf-hounds,  pure  of  breed. 
Or  hollow’d  the  tree-trunk  for  canoe. 

Made  nets  and  lines,  and  bows  of  yew. 
Goblets,  and  other  things  of  wood 
P'or  a hundred  uses  good, 

Nor  bare  of  carving.  Mervaunee, 

Span  with  her  tall  handmaidens  three, 
Taught  her  sons  whate’er  she  could. 

Tended  the  household  well,  prepared 
The  evening  feast  which  all  folks  shared ; 
Then  gladly  heard  the  minstrel  sing 
His  tales,  or  touch’d  herself  the  string 
(But  seldom  this)  to  music  strange 
Floating  through  many  a subtle  change. 

Thus  fled  the  summertime  away. 

“ Art  thou  at  peace  ?"  he  said  one  day. 
Kissing  her  lips.  “O  Dalimar! 

Ixivest  me  yet  ? Thou  dost,  I know. 

But  still  I’d  have  thee  tell  me  so !” 

“ I loved  thee  first  ten  years  ago ; 

And  now  I love  thee  better  far. 

Nay,  thou  hast  kept  thy  bloom  of  youth 
-Ml  perfect.” 


“ Dalimar,  in  sooth, 
There  is  my  sorrow  1 I can  see 
A touch  or  two  of  time  on  thee. 
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Dearer  for  this, — but — may  thy  wife 
Now  tell  thee  somewhat  of  the  life 
Of  those  beneath  the  waves,  and  teach 
What  I have  always  shunn’d  in  speech, 

Nay,  shunn’d  in  thought? — but  year  by  year 
Brings  the  inevitable  near. 

“ In  those  vast  kingdoms  under  sea, 

Dusky  at  noontide,  few  there  be 
Of  mine,  a magic  race,  that  dwell, 

And  how  we  came  there  none  can  tell, 
Imperial  mid  the  monstrous  forms 
Of  Ocean’s  creeping,  gliding  swarms ; 

We  live  three  hundred  years  or  more. 

Three  hundred  years,  and  sometimes  four. 
And  then — ah  misery  ! — and  then — 

“ I said,  it  is  not  so  with  men 
Of  that  bright  Upper  World  who  breathe 
Crystalline  ether,  live  beneath 
The  great  dominion  of  the  Sun 
And  Starr)'  Night — (O  Night  with  Stars !). 
Surely  nothing  there,  I said,  debars 
Or  daunts  them,  be  it  life  or  death. 

In  their  Infinity  begun. 

Inspired  with  such  transcendent  breath  ! 

“ Fearful  our  visits,  short  and  rare 
To  your  unbounded  World  of  Air, 

By  an  old  secret,  told  to  few. 

And  i>erilous  of  proof.  I knew 
'Phe  danger,  but  I loved  it  too; 

.And  sometimes,  good  or  evil  hap, 

Would  even  doff  that  precious  Cap 
Which  all  beneath  the  sea  must  wear. 
Because  I thus  felt  greater  share 
Of  earth-life,  an  unwonted  sense 
Of  fearful  hope  and  joy  intense 
Commingling, — seem’d  almost  to  rise 
And  float  immortal  through  those  skies 
Without  a limit. 

“ I have  proved 

Earth’s  life  and  love,  through  thee,  Belov’d, 
And  through  thee,  happy.  Former  days 
Withdrew  into  a distant  haze ; 

First  I had  Thee,  then  twofold  bliss, 

•And  threefold  : better  lot  than  this 
Heart  could  not  dream  of — might  it  stay. 

“ It  smote  me  suddenly  one  clay, 

I.ike  arrow  from  an  unseen  bow, 

.A  poison’d  arrow — He  must  go, 

■And  thou  remain  ! He  sh,ill  wax  old 
Ere  fifth  part  of  thy  life  be  told. 

And  die,  and  leave  thee  desolate. 

With  all  the  endless  years  to  w.iit ! 

My  sons  too — ’tis  not  death  I fear; 

If  we  all  die,  then  death  is  dear; 

But  long,  sad,  lonely  life.  O Sea, 

At  least  thou  hast  a death  for  me ' 

Nay,  husband,  kiss  me,  clasp  me  tight, 
Albeit  I lack  the  human  right 
Of  growing  old  along  with  thee !” 
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She  wept ; he  sooth’d  her  as  he  could. 
And  cheered  her  to  a brighter  mood. 

But  grief  came  shadowing  back  ; and  when 
Dark  autumn  gained  on  wood  and  fen 
She  felt  the  moaning  of  the  trees 
Was  worse  to  suffer  than  the  sea’s. 

“ It  taunts  us  with  the  distant  shore — 
Return  we !” 


They  return’d.  Once  more 
The  salt  gale  stirr'd  her  robes  and  hair, 

But  could  not  breathe  away  her  care; 

The  trouble  grew,  the  sad  unrest, 

And  most  of  all  when  moony  nights 
IVhiten’d  the  surf  or  spread  afar 
On  Jonely  tracts  of  sea.  His  best 
Of  comforting  tried  Dalimar ; 

Beyond  the  hour  availing  nought. 

For  in  their  lives  a change  was  wrought. 

One  dreary  afternoon,  while  She 
Sat  gazing  on  the  doleful  sea. 

She  saw  her  Husband  by  her  stand. 

The  Cap  of  Magic  in  his  hand. 

His  face  was  ashy,  his  voice  low 
And  hollow,  and  his  words  came  slow  : 

“ My  strange  dear  Lady  of  the  Sea, 

If  thou  hast  mind  to  part  from  me 
.\nd  live  no  longer  on  the  land. 

Take  this,  and  let  thy  choice  be  free." 

She  did  not  speak,  she  did  not  look  ; 

As  in  a trance  the  Cap  she  took. 

.\t  its  touch  a tremor  shook 
Suddenly  through  her,  from  head  to  feet, 
.'\nd  back  she  lay  in  the  carvent  seat. 

With  staring  eyes  and  vi.sage  wan, 

-•Vs  though  she  were  at  point  to  die ; 

Then  started  up  with  sudden  cry — 

“ O Dalimar  !’’ — but  he  was  gone. 

And  none  saw  her  go ; nor  found  trace ; 
Nor  henceforth  look’d  upon  her  face. 

From  that  hour,  empty  was  her  place. 


On  a winter  night  when  the  fire  burned  bright, 

After  flocks  of  years  had  flown  away, 

Voiceful  O'Kennedy  sung  his  lay, 

•■\nd  his  yearning  harp  was  tuned  aright 
For  ripples  of  music  that  keep  afloat 
The  little  tale  like  a gliding  boat : 

“ Who  will  hearken  to  harp  and  rhyme. 

Of  things  that  befell  in  olden  time .’’’ 

“For  one  more  voyage  Prince  Dalimar  sail'd; 

His  two  bold  sons  in  the  ship  with  him; 

Though  his  beard  was  white,  and  his  eyesight  dim. 
And  his  strength  was  fail’d. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 
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“ Weary  was  he  with  endless  quest 
By  watery  way  and  island  bay ; 

Never  seeing  by  night  or  day 
One  he  loved  best. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ For  he  had  wedded  a fairy  wife, 

And  she  had  left  him,  he  knew  not  why, 

.And  till  he  could  find  her  he  would  not  die. 
Though  sad  was  life. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ A sunset  over  mid-ocean  spread  , 

Where  the  ship,  becalmed,  did  gently  sway ; 

And  there  on  deck  Prince  Dalimar  lay. 

As  well-nigh  dead. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ Closed  were  his  eyes,  and  pallid  his  face, 

His  sons  and  his  sailors  standing  round  ; 

They  thought  ‘ He  is  far  from  the  burial-mound 
Of  his  chieftain  race.’ 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ But  he  opens  his  eyes,  he  lifts  his  hands, 

I, ike  one  who  sees  some  wonderful  sight ; 

He  raises  himself,  his  eyes  grow  bright ; 

Straight  up  he  stands! 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ He  sighs,  ‘ Long-while  have  I lived  alone.’ 

He  smiles,  ‘ It  is  Thou  !’  and  then,  with  one  leap 
Into  the  heave  of  the  glassy  deep. 

Sinks  like  a stone. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ Swifter  than  cormorants  plunged  the  men, 

Ro.se  for  breath  and  dived  anew ; 

But  they  swam  to  the  ship  when  dark  it  grew, 

All  silent  then. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme ; 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ Voyaging  homewards,  often  a gleam 

Encompassed  the  vessel,  and  with  the  light 
A waft  of  music.  One  still  midnight 
There  came  a Dream. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 
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‘ At  full  moon,  full  tide, — to  each  Brother  the  same  : 
His  Father  and  Mother,  hand  in  hand. 
Immortally  fair  beside  hinft  stand, 

And  speak  his  name. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme  : 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ Seeming  out  of  the  water  to  rise. 

Enclosed  in  a radiant  atmosphere. 

And  to  float  aloft,  and  disappear 
Into  the  skies. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme  ; 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ The  ship  sailed  fast  in  the  morning  sun 

By  point  and  cave,  as  the  fair  wind  blew, 

And  into  a little  port  she  knew. 

And  her  voyage  was  done. 

(Hush  a little  for  harp  and  rhyme ; 

This  befell  in  the  olden  time.) 

“ Where  the  mounded  Rath  overlooks  the  sea 
The  Pillar-Stone  is  a beacon  afar ; 

Graven  in  ogham,  ‘ Dalimar — 

Mervaunef..’ 

(This  was  all  in  the  olden  time ; 

And  here  is  the  end  of  harp  and  rhyme.)" 

But  this  too  is  a byegone  song. 

T’he  Rath  has  been  for  ages  long 
A grassy  hill ; the  Standing-Stone 
Looks  on  a country  bare  and  lone. 

And  lonelier  billows, — half  a word 
Of  ogham  at  the  edge  all  blurred 
With  crust  of  lichens  yellow  and  gray. 

There  you  may  sit  of  a summer  day. 

And  watch  the  white  foam  rise  and  fall 
On  rampart  clifl's  of  Donegal, 

And  the  wild  sheep  on  the  greensward  stray, 

And  the  sea-line  sparkle  far  away. 

THE  END. 


— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Maritzbcrc,  April  1S76. 

Can  you  believe  that  we  are  crying 
out  for  rain  already,  and  anxiously 
scanning  the  clouds  as  they  bank  up 
over  the  high  hills  to  the  south-west .’ 
But  so  it  is.  It  would  be  a dreadful 
misfortune  if  the  real  dry  weather  were 


to  set  in  so  early,  and  without  the  usual 
heavy  downfall  of  rain  which  fdls  the 
tanks  and  springs,  and  wards  off  the  evil 
day  of  a short  water  supply,  and  no 
grass.  Besides  which,  everybody  faith- 
fully promises  me  pleasanter  weather, — 
weather  more  like  one’s  preconceived 
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idea  of  the  climate  of  N'atal,  after  a regu- 
lar three-days’  rain.  It  is  high  time  for  my 
temper  as  well  as  for  the  tanks,  that  this 
rain  should  come,  for  the  slow  dragging 
summer  days  are  now  only  broken  by 
constant  gales  of  hot  winds.  These 
same  hot  winds  are  worse  than  anything, 
more  exasperating  and  more  exhausting ; 
nor  does  a drop  of  dew  fall  at  night  to 
refresh  the  fast-browning  vegetation, 
o\^r  which  they  scatter  a thick  haze  of 
dust.  Hot  winds  are  bad  enough  in  In- 
dia, lived  through  in  large,  airy,  lofty 
rooms,  with  mats  of  fragrant  grass,  kept 
constantly  wet  and  hung  at  every  door 
and  window ; with  punkahs,  and  ice,  and 
all  the  necessary  luxury  and  idle  calm  of 
Indian  life  What  must  they  be  here, — 
and,  remember,  the  wind  is  just  as  hot, 
only  it  blows  at  short  intervals,  instead 
of  continually,  for  months, — in  small 
houses,  with  low  rooms  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  square,  and  in  a country  where  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  head  cook,  head 
housemaid,  head  nurse,  and  even  head 
coachman  and  gardener,  and  where  a 
glass  of  cool  water  is  a luxury  only 
dreamed  of  in  one’s  feverish  slumbers  ? 
Nature  demands  that  we  should  all  be 
lotus-eaters,  and  lie  “ propt  on  beds  of 
amaranth  and  moly,”  at  all  events  from 
November  to  April.  Necessity  insists  on 
our  rising  early,  and  going  to  bed  late, 
and  eating  the  bread  of  carefulness,  dur- 
ing all  these  hot  weeks ; that  is  to  say, 
one  must  work  very  hard  oneself  if  one 
desires  to  have  a tolerably  clean  and 
comfortable  house,  and  to  live  in  any 
sort  of  rational  and  civilised  fashion. 
For  my  part  I like  hard  work,  speaking 
generally,  but  not  in  a hot  wind.  Vet 
people  seem  to  be  pretty  well,  except  tbeir 
tempers, — again  speaking  for  myself, — 
so  I suppose  the  climate  is  rather  disa- 
greeable than  actually  unhealthy. 

I feel  it  is  exceedingly  absurd  the  way 
I dilate  incessantly  upon  three  topics, — 
roads  (I  promise  faithfully  not  to  say  a 
word  about  Hicm  this  time),  weather  (I 
have  had  my  grumble  at  that,  and  feel  all 
the  better  for  it),  and  servants.  We  have 
lately  added  to  our  esLablisbrnent  a Kafir 
girl,  who  is  a real  comfort  and  help. 
Alalia — for  Kafirs  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  r ; “ red  ” is  always  “ led  ” with 
them,  and  so  on — is  a short,  fat,  goodhu- 
mored-looking  damsel  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  but  who  looks  thirty.  Regarded 


as  a servant,  there  is  still  much  to  be  de- 
sired, in  spite  of  the  careful  and  excellent 
training  she  has  enjoyed  in  the  household 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal ; but  as  a play- 
mate for  G — , who  is  fast  teaching  her 
the  whole  game  of  cricket,  or  a nurse- 
m.aid  for  the  baby,  she  is  a trc.asure  in- 
deed of  sweet  temper  and  willingness. 
To  be  sure  she  did  race  the  perambula- 
tor down  a steep  hill  the  other  day,  up- 
setting the  baby  and  breaking  the  small 
vehicle  into  bits ; but,  still,  English 
nursemaids  do  the  same,  and  do  not 
tell  the  truth  about  it  at  once,  as  Malla 
did : it  was  done  to  amuse  the  two 
children,  and  answered  that  part  of  the 
programme  excellently  well,  even  the 
final  upsetting  eliciting  peals  of  laughter 
from  both  the  mischievous  monkeys.  It 
is  also  rather  singular  that,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  slowness  and  deliberation  of  my 
Kafir  housemaid’s  movements,  she  breaks 
quite  as  much  crockery  in  a week  as  any 
one  else  would  in  a year  ; and  she  is  so 
inexpiessibly  quaint  about  it  all,  that 
one  has  neither  the  heart  nor  the  com- 
mand of  countenance  requisite  to  scold. 
I handed  her  a saucer  last  night,  to  put 
down  ; the  next  moment  she  remarked, 
in  her  singularly  sweet  and  gentle  voice 
and  pretty  musical  accent,  “ Now  here  is 
the  saucer  in  three  pieces.”  So  it  was; 
and  how  she  broke  it,  without  dropping 
it,  must  ever  be  a mystery  to  me.  It  was 
like  a conjuring  trick,  but  it  occurs  some- 
what too  often.  Malla  ought  not  to  be  a 
housemaid  at  all.  She  has  a thirst  for 
knowledge  which  is  very  remarkable,  and 
a good  deal  of  musical  talent.  She 
speaks  and  reads  three  languages — Kafir, 
English,  and  Dutch — with  perfect  fluency 
and  facility;  and  is  trying  hard  to  learn 
to  write,  practising  incessantly  on  a slate. 
She  is  always  whistling,  or  singing,  or 
picking  out  tunes  on  a sort  of  pipe,  on 
which  she  plays  some  airs  very  prettily. 
Every  spare  moment  of  her  time  she  is 
l>oring  over  a book,  and  her  little  Kafir 
Bible  is  ever  at  hand.  I wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  I had  time  to  teach  her  to 
write,  and  to  learn  Kafir  from  her  myself : 
but,  except  on  Sundays,  when  1 read 
with  her  and  hear  her  say  some  hymns,  I 
never  have  a moment.  She  is  so  anxious 
to  learn,  poor  girl,  that  she  watches  her 
opportunity ; and  when  I sit  down  to 
brush  my  hair,  or  lace  my  boots,  she 
drops  on  one  knee  by  my  side,  produces 
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her  book  from  her  pocket,  and  says,  in 
the  most  cdHtmnte  voice,  Sail  I lead  to 
you  a little,  Inkosa'  casa  ?”  ^\■ho  could 

have  the  heart  to  say  No,  although  my 
gravity  is  sorely  tried  by  some  peculiari- 
ties of  pronunciation.  She  cannot  say 
“such,"  it  is  too  harsh  ; and  the  nearest 
we  can  arrive  at,  after  many  efforts,  is 
“sush."  .Almost  every  word  has  a vowel 
tacked  on  to  the  end,  so  as  to  bring  it  as 
close  to  her  own  liquid, soft-sounding  Zulu 
as  possible.  I think  what  upsets  me  most  is 
to  hear  our  first  parents  called  “ 'Dam 
and  Eva.”  Hut,  indeed,  most  of  the  Bi- 
ble names  are  difficult  of  recognition ; 
yet  her  idioms  are  perfect,  and  she  speaks 
in  well-chosen,  rather  elegant  phraseolo- 
gy.* Every  alternate  Sunday,  Malia  goes 
down  to  town  dressed  in  the  smartest  of 
bright  pink  cotton  frocks,  made  very  full 
and  very  short,  a clean  white  apron,  and 
a sky-blue  kerchief,  arranged  on  her  head 
in  a becoming  turban.  Maila’s  shy  grins 
of  delight  and  pride,  as  she  comes  thus 
arrayed  to  make  me  her  parting  curtsey, 
are  quite  charming  to  behold,  and  display 
a set  of  teeth  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
match  for  beauty  anywhere  out  of  Kafir- 
land.  Indeed,  all  these  people  seem  to 
possess  most  exquisite  teeth, and  they  take 
great  care  of  them,  rinsing  their  mouths, 
and  polishing  even  these  glistening  pearls 
at  every  opportunity. 

The  more  I see  of  the  Kafirs,  the  more 
I like  them.  People  tell  us  they  are  un- 
reliable ; but  I find  them  gay  and  good- 
humored,  docile  and  civil.  Every  cow- 
herd on  the  veldt  has  his  “ sako  bono  " 
(phonetic  spelling  again,  on  my  part)  as 
he  passes  me  fern  or  grass-seed  hunting 
in  the  early  morning,  and  I hear  inces- 
sant peals  of  laughter  from  kitchen  and 
stable.  Of  course  laughter  probably 
means  idleness,  but  I have  not  the  heart 
to  go  out  ei'try  time  (as  indeed  I ought,  I 
believe)  and  make  them,  what  Mr.  Toots 
calls,  “ resume  their  studies.”  Their  mirth 
is  very  different  from  that  of  my  old 
friends,  the  West-Indian  negroes,  who 
are  always  chattering  and  laughing.  The 
true  Kafir  wears  a stolid  expression  of 
countenance  in  public,  and  is  not  easily 
moved  to  signs  of  surprise  or  amusement ; 
but  at  home  they  seem  to  me  a very  mer- 
ry and  sociable  people.  Work  is  always 
difficult  and  disagreeable  to  them,  and 
many  generations  must  pass  before  a Ka- 
fir will  do  a hand's  turn  more  than  is  ac- 
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tually  necessary  to  keep  his  body  and 
soul  together.  They  are  very  easily 
trained  as  domestic  servants,  in  spite  of 
the  drawback  of  not  understanding  half 
what  is  said  to  them  ; and  they  make  es- 
pecially good  grooms.  The  most  dis- 
couraging part  of  the  process,  however, 
is  that  it  is  well-nigh  perpetual,  for,  ex- 
cept gipsies,  I don’t  believe  there  is 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  a more  restless, 
unsettled  human  being  than  your  true 
Kafir.  Change  he  seems  to  crave  for, 
and  change  he  will  have,  .acknowledging 
half  his  time  that  he  knows  it  must  be 
for  the  worse.  'I'hey  will  leave  a comfort- 
able, easy  place,where  they  are  well  treat- 
ed and  perfectly  happy,  for  harder  work 
and  often  blows,  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
change.  No  kindness  can  attach  them, 
except  in  the  rarest  instances,  and  noth- 
ing upon  earth  could  induce  them  to  fore- 
go their  periodical  visits  to  their  own 
kraals.  'This  means  a return,  forthetime 
being,  to  barbarism ; which  seems  very 
strange  when  a man  has  had  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  clothes,  a good  room, 
good  food,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
tastes  which  cilivization  teaches.  Imag- 
ine laying  aside  the  comforts  and  decen- 
cies of  life  to  creep  in  at  the  low  door 
of  a big  bee-hive,  and  squat  naked  around 
a huge  fire,  smoking  tobacco  and  drink- 
ing a kind  of  beer  which  is  made  from 
mealies.  I’ve  often  seen  this  beer,  and 
Charlie  is  very  anxious  that  I should 
taste  it,  bringing  me  some  occasionally 
in  an  old  biscuit-tin,  with  assurances  that 
“ma’”will  find  it  very  good.  But  I 
cannot  get  beyond  looking  at  it,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  associate  the  idea  of  beer  with 
a thick  liquid  resembling  dirty  chocolate 
more  than  anything  else.  So  I always 
stave  off  the  evil  day  of  tasting,  with  ir.-- 
genious  excuses. 

Perhaps  they  are  more  behindhand  in 
medical  faith  than  in  any  other  respect. 
The  other  day  one  of  our  Kafirs  had  a 
bad  bilious  attack,  and,  declining  all 
offers  of  mpre  civilised  treatment,  got 
one  of  his  own  physicians  to  bleed  him 
in  the  great  toe,  with,  as  he  declared,  the 
happiest  effect.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the 
afternoon  he  reported  himself  as  per- 
fectly well.  But  quite  the  most  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  remedy  came  before 
me  lately.  Tom  had  a frightful  head- 
ache,— which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  how  that  boy  smokes  the. 
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strongest  tobacco  out  of  Ja  cow’s  horn, 
morning,  noon,  and  night ; to  say  noth- 
ing of  incessant  snuff-taking.  The  first 
I heard  of  Tom’s  headache  was  when 
Charlie  came  to  ask  me  for  a remedy  ; 
which  I thought  very  nice  on  his  part, 
because  he  and  Tom  live  in  a chronic 
state  of  quarrelling,  and  half  my  time  is 
taken  up  in  keeping  the  peace  between 
them.  However,  I told  Charlie  that  I 
knew  of  no  remedy  for  a bad  headache 
except  going  to  bed,  and  that  was  what 
1 should  advi.se  Tom  to  do.  Charlie 
smiled  rather  contemptuously,  as  if  pity- 
ing my  ignorance,  and  asked  if  I would 
give  him  a box  of  wooden  matches. 
Now  matches  are  a standing  grievance 
in  a Kafir  establishment,  and  go  at  the 
rate  of  a box  a day  if  not  carefully  locked 
up.  So  I,  failing  to  connect  wooden 
matches  and  Tom's  headache  together, 
began  a reproachful  catalogue  of  how 
many  boxes  of  matches  he  had  asked  for 
lately.  Charlie,  however,  hastily  cut  me 
short  by  saying,  “ But,  ma’,  it  for  make 
Tom  well.”  So  of  course  I produced  a 
new  box  of  “ Bryant  and  May,”  and 
stood  by  to  watch  Charlie  doctoring 
Tom.  Match  after  match  did  Charlie 
strike,  holding  the  flaming  splinter  up 
Tom’s  exceedingly  wide  nostrils,  until 
the  box  was  empty.  Tom  winced  a good 
deal,  but  bore  this  singeing  process  with 
great  fortitude.  Every  now  and  then  he 
cried  out — as  well  he  might — when  Char- 
lie thrust  a freshly-lighted  match  up  his 
nose  ; but  on  the  whole  he  stood  it  brave- 
ly, and  by  the  time  the  matches  were  all 
burnt  out,  he  declared  his  headache  was 
quite  cured,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
and  chop  wood.  Nor  would  he  listen  to 
the  idea  of  going  to  bed.  “ It  very  good 
stuff  to  smell,  ma’,”  said  Charlie  ; “burn 
de  sickness  away.” 

They  are  inexpressibly  queer,  too, 
about  their  domestic  arrangements,  and 
1 had  a long  argument  with  a Kafir 
woman  the  other  day,  through  Malta’s 
interpretation,  .as  to  the  propriety  of  kill- 
•ing  one  of  her  babies  when  she  chanced 
to  have  twins.  My  dusky  friend  declared 
it  w.as  much  the  best  plan,  and  one  which 
was  always  followed  when  the  whites 
did  not  interfere.  If  both  children  were 
kept  alive,  she  .averred,  they  would  be 
both  puny,  wretched  little  creatures,  and 
would  be  quite  sure  to  die  eventually  ; 
so,  as  a Kafir  looks  to  his  children  to 


take  care  of  and  work  for  him  even  in  his 
middle  age, — the  sons  by  their  wages, 

.and  the  daughters  by  their  dowries,  ot 
rather  by  the  prices  paid  for  them,— 
she  declared  it  was  very  bad  economy  to 
try  to  rear  two  babies  at  once,  and  calmly 
recapitulated  the  instances  in  her  own 
and  her  neighbors’  families  where  one 
wretched  twin  h.ad  been  killed  to  give 
the  other  a better  chance.  She  confess- 
ed she  had  been  much  puzzled  upon  one 
occasion  when  the  twins  were  a girl  and 
a boy,  for  both  would  have  been  useful 
hereafter.  “ I thought  of  the  cows  I 
should  get  for  the  girl,”  she  said,  “ and 
then  I thought  of  the  boy’s  wages,  and  1 
didn’t  know  which  to  keep ; but  the 
girl,  she  cried  the  most,  so  I kill  her,  and 
the  boy  grow  up  a very  good  boy,  earns 
plenty  money.”  That  was  Malia’s  inter- 
pretation ; for  although  she  speaks  excel- 
lent English,  when  anothei  person’s  words 
have  to  be  reproduced  her  tenses  get  a lit- 
tle confused  and  jumbled  up.  But  she  is  a 
capital  mouth-piece,  and  it  always  amuses 
me  to  bargain,  through  her,  for  my  eggs 
and  chickens  and  mealies.  Sorry  bar- 
gaining it  is,  generally  resulting  in  my 
paying  double  the  market  price  for  these 
commodities.  Lately  I have  been  even 
more  fleeced  than  usual,  especially  by  ray 
egg-man,  who  is  an  astute  old  Kafir,  very 
much  adorned  with  circlets  of  copper  wire 
on  his  legs  and  arms.  He  brings  his 
eggs  in  a bag,  which  he  swings  about  so 
recklessly  that  it  is  a pterpetual  marvel  to 
me  how  they  escape  annihilation.  Every 
time  he  comes  he  adds  threepence  to  the 
price  of  his  eggs  per  dozen  on  account 
of  the  doubled  hut-tax,  and  I assure  him 
that  in  time  it  will  end  in  my  having  paid 
the  whole  amount  instead  of  him.  Hither- 
to the  natives  have  paid  a tax  of  seven 
shillings  per  annum  on  each  hut,  but  this 
year  it  has  been  doubled,  so  the  Kafirs 
very  sensibly  make  their  white  custom-* 
ers  pay  a heavy  percentage  on  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  with  which  they  supply  L 
them.  It  is  exactly  what  it  used  to  be  in  I 
London  three  or  four  years  ago,  whe> 
coals  were  so  costly  ; everything  rose  i 
price,  from  china  vases  down  to  ha’ 
])ins ; so  now  this  doubled  tax  is  the  < 
cuse  for  a sudden  rise  in  the  v.alue 
eggs,  fowls,  cows,  mealies,  and  what  i 
1 don’t  understand  political  econo 
myself,  but  it  always  seems  to  m< 
curious  fact  that  although  every  arti 
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of  food  or  clothing  is  only  too  ready  to 
jump  up  in  price  on  the  smallest  e.xcuse, 
it  never  comes  down  again.  I try  to 
chaff  my  old  Kafir  egg  merchant,  and 
show  him  by  figures  that  his  extra  charge 
for  eggs  pays  his  extra  seven  shillings  in 
about  six  weeks.  I endeavor  to  per- 
■suade  him,  after  this  increased  tax  is 
thus  provided  for,  to  go  back  to  his 
original  price  ; but  he  smiles  knowingly, 
and  shakes  his  head,  murmuring  “ Ka, 
ka,"  which  appears  to  mean  “ No.” 

All  this  time,  however,  I am  longing  to 
tell  you  of  a famous  tea-party  I have  had 
here  lately.  regular  “ drum,"  only  it 
beat  all  your  London  texs  hollow,  even 
with  dear  little  " Minos  ” * thrown  into 
the  bargain,  because  in  the  corner  of  my 
cards  were  the  words,"  Tea  and  Witches." 
— Now  I ask  you  could  any  one  wish  for 
greater  excitement  than  that  to  enliven  a 
summer  afternoon  t Attractive  as  w'as 
the  bait,  it  yet  was  a blunder  or  a fib, 
which  you  choose,  for  so  far  from  being 
witches,  my  five  extraordinary  performers 
were  the  sworn  enemies  of  witches,  being 
ill  fact  “ witch-finders,”  or  ‘‘  witch-doc- 
tors,” as  they  are  just  as  often  called.  I am 
quite  sure  that  no  one  has  ever  suffered 
so  much  anxiety  about  a small  enter- 
tainment as  I did  about  that  tea-party ! 
Of  course  there  was  the  usual  thunder- 
storm due  that  afternoon,  and  not  until 
the  last  moment,  when  the  clouds  rolled 
off  towards  the  Umpeni  valley,  leaving  us 
a glorious  sky  and  pleasant  breeze,  did 
I cease  to  fear  that  the  whole  thing  might 
prove  a fiasco.  By  the  time  I had  begun 
to  have  confidence  in  the  weather,  came 
a distracted  message  from  the  obliging 
neighbor  who  supplies  me  with  milk, 
to  say  that,  xs  ill-luck  would  have  it,  her 
cows  had  selected  this  particular  after- 
noon of  all  the  year  to  stray  away  and 
get  themselves  impounded,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  delivery  of  sundry  bottles 
(everything  is  sold  in  bottles  here)  of 
milk  was  as  uncertain  as — what  shall  I 
say  t Natal  weather — for  nothing  can  be 
more  uncertain  than  that.  Imagine  my 
dismay.  No  one  dared  even  to  suggest 
preserved  milk  to  me,  so  well-known  is 
my  antipathy  to  that  miserable  make- 
shift. I should  have  sat  me  down  and 

• A wonderful  performing  dog  exhibited 
by  Madame  Hiigcr,  and  much  in  request  last 
season. 


wept  if  at  that  moment  I had  not  dis- 
cerned a small  herd  of  cattle  wending 
their  way  across  the  veldt  to  my  neigh- 
bor’s gate.  Oh  joy  ! the  milk  and  the 
weather  are  all  right,  but  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder  is  this  enormous  mob 
of  shouting,  singing  Kafirs  clamoring 
outside  my  garden  fence .’  These  are  iny 
witch-finders,  escorted  by  nearly  the 
whole  black  population  of  Maritzburgh. 
They  have  arrived  about  three  hours 
before  the  |iroper  time  and  are  asking 
for  some  place  to  dress  in,  not  from  any 
fastidiousness,  but  simply  because  they 
don’t  want  profane  eyes  to  witness  the 
details  of  assuming  their  professional 
decorations.  Remember  there  is  not  a 
white  man  nearer  than  Maritzburg,  and 
there  is  nothing  upon  earth  to  prevent 
any  number  of  these  excited,  shouting 
men  and  boys  from  walking  into  my  little 
house,  or  at  least  helping  themselves  to 
anything  off  the  tea-tables  which  the  ser- 
vants .are  beginning  to  arrange  in  the 
verandah.  But  they  were  as  docile  and 
obedient  as  possible,  readily  acceding  to 
my  desire  that  they  should  remain  out- 
side the  fence,  and  asking  for  nothing 
except  copious  draughts  of  water.  Cer- 
tainly I was  armed  with  a talisman,  for 
I went  out  to  them  with  one  of  my  nu- 
merous “ Jacks”  as  an  interpreter,  and 
told  them  they  must  all  sit  down  and 
wait  patiently  until  Mr.  S — (their 
own  beloved  Inkosi)  came,  adding  that 
he  would  be  here  immediately.  That 
was  a fib,  for  he  could  not  come  until 
late ; but  an  excellent  substitute  very 
soon  appeared  and  set  my  mind  partly 
at  rest.  I say  only  “ partly,”  because  I 
had  been  so  teased  about  my  party.  F — 
had  been  esiiecially  aggravating,  observ- 
ing from  time  to  time  that  my  proceedings 
were  at  once  illegal  and  improper,  and 
adding  th.at  he  was  “ surprised  at  me.” 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  trying  t 
And  I yet  knew  quite  well  all  the  time 
that  he  was  just  as  anxious  to  see  these 
people  as  we  were,  only  he  persisted 
in  being  semi-official  and  disagreeable. 
Never  mind,  I triumphed  over  him  after- 
wards when  it  all  went  off  so  well.  When 
I had  leisure  to  think  of  anything  but 
whether  there  would  be  a riot  or  not,  1 
had  horrible  misgivings  about  the  com- 
pulsory sc.antiness  of  my  invitations.  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  all  my  acquaint- 
ances as  well  as  the  few  friends  I had  in- 
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vited ; but  what  is  one  to  do  with  a doll’s 
house  and  a dozen  tea-cups Those 
were  my  resources,  and  I taxed  them  to 
the  uttermost  as  it  was.  One  can't  hire 
things  here,  and  1 had  no  place  to  put 
them  if  I could  ; but  it  is  horrid  to  feel, 
as  I did,  that  heaps  of  people  must  have 
wondered  why  they  were  left  out. 

At  last  five  o'clock  came,  bringing  with 
it  a regiment  of  riders  thirsting  for  tea 
and  clamorous  to  see  the  witches,  want- 
ing their  fortunes  told,  their  lost  trinkets 
found,  and  heaven  knows  wliat  beside. 
“ They  are  not  witches  at  ail,"  I say 
gravely  ; “ they  are  witch-finders,  and  I 
believe  the  whole  ihing  is  very  wrong." 
Here  was  a depressing  .announcement 
for  one’s  hostess  to  make  ! but  it  had  a 
good  effect  for  the  moment,  and  sent  my 
guests  quietly  off  to  console  themselves 
with  their  tea  ; that  at  least  could  not  be 
wrong,  especially  as  the  milk  had  arrived, 
new  and  delicious.  In  the  meantime 
kind  Mr.  F — had  gone  off  to  fetch  the 
witches — as  every  lady  persisted  in  call- 
ing them — and  presently  they  appeared 
in  full  offici.al  dress,  walking  along  in  a 
measured,  stately  step,  keeping  time  and 
tune  to  the  chanting  of  a body-guard  of 
girls  and  women, who  sung  continuously, 
ina  sort  of  undertone,  a monotonous  kind 
of  march.  They  made  an  excellent  stage 
entrance.  Grave,  composed,  erect  of 
carriage,  and  dauntless  of  mien,  these 
•Vm.azonian  women  walked  past  the  ver- 
andah, raising  their  hand  as  the  men  do 
with  the  low  cry  of  “ InkOsi  " in  saluta- 
tion. Their  pride  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  men  when  once  they  take  up  this 
uread  profession,  which  is  also  shared 
with  them  by  men.  They  are  permitted 
to  bc.ar  shield  and  spear  as  warriors,  and 
they  hunt  and  kill  with  their  own  hands 
the  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  whose  skins 
they  wear.  Their  day  is  over  and  ended, 
however,  for  the  cruelties  practised  under 
their  auspices  had  risen  to  a great 
height,  and  it  is  now  against  the 
law  to  seek  out  a witch  by  means 
of  these  pitiless  women.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  — bearing  in 
mind  the  superstition  and  cruelty  which 
existed  in  remote  parts  of  England  not 
so  very  long  ago — how  powerful  such 
women  became  among  a savage  people, 
or  how  tempting  an  opportunity  they 
could  furnish  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptional  individ- 


uals ; more  observant,  more  shrewd,  and 
more  dauntless,  than  the  average  fat  hard- 
working Kafir  women  ; besides  possessing 
the  contradictory  mixture  of  great  phy- 
sical powers  and  strong  hysterical  tenden- 
cies. They  work  themselves  up  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  and  get  to  believe  as 
firmly  in  their  own  supernatural  discern- 
ment as  any  individual  among  the  trem- 
bling circle  of  Zulus  to  whom  a touch 
from  the  whisk  they  carry  in  their 
hands  is  a sentence  of  instant  death, 
It  gave  a certain  grim  interest  to  what  a 
Scotch  friend  called  the  “ ploy  ” to  know 
that  it  had  once  been  true  ; and  I begged 
Mr.  F — to  explain  to  them,  before  they 
began,  that  the  only  reason  I had 
wanted  to  see  them  arose  from  pure 
curiosity  to  know  what  they  looked  like, 
how  they  were  dressed,  and  so  forth ; 
and  that  I quite  understood  that  it  was 
all  nonsense  and  very  wrong,  and  against 
the  law  to  do  so  realty,  but  that  this  was 
only  a play  and  a pretence.  Shall  I con- 
fess that  I felt  rather  ashamed  at  mak- 
ing this  public  avowal,  but  my  conscience 
demanded  it  clamorously,  and  I felt  many 
misgivings  lest  I should  indeed  be  causing 
any  “ weak  brother  to  offend."  How- 
ever, it  was  too  late  now  for  scruples,  and 
a sort  of  shout  came  up  from  the  good- 
humored,  well-behaved  crowd  outside,  as- 
suring me  they  knew  it  was  only  for  fun, 
and  that  it  was  quite  right ; and  they  were 
glad  for  the  English  “ Inkosa’  casa  ” .and 
her  friends  to  see  an  old  custom  which  it 
was  a good  thing  to  have  done  with. 
This  little  speech,  so  full  of  true  tact, 
jHit  me  at  my  ease  at  once,  and  we  .all 
took  up  our  position  at  one  side  of  the 
little  semicircular  law-n,  where  the  dance- 
crescent  was  already  formed,  supplying, 
ourselves,  the  place  of  the  supposed  ring 
of  spectators  and  victims.  I wish  I could 
make  you  see  the  scene  as  I saw  it,  and 
shall  ever  see  it  when  I lookback  upon  it. 
The  first  original  “ tail  " of  my  witch-find- 
ers had  been  supplemented  by  a dense 
mob  of  people,  who  formed  a background, 
behaving  perfectly  quietly,  and  though 
uninvited  and  unexpected  giving  not  the 
slightest  trouble.  That  is  the  odd  part 
of  a colony : individuals  are  rougher, 
less  polite,  more  brusque  .and  overbearing 
than  the  people  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
in  England  ; but  the  moment  it  comes  to 
a great  concourse  of  people,  then  the  ab- 
solute respectability  of  class  asserts  itself, 
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and  ihe  crowd — the  “rough”  element 
being  conspicuous  by  its  absence — is  far 
more  orderly  than  any  assemblage  of  a 
dozen  people  elsewhere.  Imagine  a 
villa  at  Wimbledon  or  Putney,  and  some 
four  or  five  hundred  uninvited  people 
calmly  walking  into  the  grounds  to  look 
at  something  they  wished  to  see,  without 
a ghost  of  a policeman  or  authority  in 
charge  ! Yet  that  w.is  our  predicament 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  not  a leaf,  or 
rosebud,  or  blade  of  grass  was  touched 
or  injured  in  anyway;  nor  was  there  a 
sound  to  be  heard  to  mar  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  that  summer  evening.  It  was 

“ A be.iulcous  evening,  calm  and  free,” — 

in  spite  of  my  chronic  state  of  grumbling 
at  the  climate  and  weather  I must  ,ac- 
knowedge  that, — an  evening  which  might 
have  been  made  to  order.  Recent  rains 
had  washed  the  surrounding  hills,  bright- 
ened the  dust-laden  grass  to  green 
once  more,  and  freshened  up  everything. 
The  amphitheatre  of  rising  ground  which 
surrounds  Maritzburg  had  never  looked 
more  beautiful  with  purple  and  blue  shad- 
ows passing  over  it  from  the  slow-sail- 
ing clouds  above.  Towards  the  west  the 
sky  was  taking  that  peculiar  azure  and 
mystic  glow  which  precedes  a fine  sunset, 
and  the  sun  itself  laid  long  parting 
lances  of  pure  golden  light  across  hill  and 
dale  around.  fresh  air  came  up  from 
the  south,  blowing  softly  across  the 
down.s,  and  sleepy,  picturesque  little  Ma- 
ritzburg— empty  for  the  afternoon  of  its 
inhabitants,  I should  fancy — nestled  cosi- 
ly up  against  the  undulating  ground  op- 
jtosite.  Then,  to  come  nearer  home,  just 
outside  our  sod-fence  a line  of  dusky 
faces  rose  above  the  ferns  and  w,iving 
grasses,  faces  whose  gleaming  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  knot  of  performers  within. 
The  little  drive  and  garden  paths  were 
crowded  with  strangers,  white  and  color- 
ed, all,  as  I said  before,  perfectly  quiet 
and  orderly,  but  evidently  interested  .and 
amused.  A semicircle  of  girls  and  women, 
— some  in  gay,  civilised  g.arb,  some  in 
coarsest  draper)',  with  bright  beads  on 
wrist  and  neck,  some  with  drow.sy  babies 
slung  at  their  backs,  but  all  earnest  and 
intent  on  their  part,— stood  like  the  cho- 
rus ot  a Greek  play,  beating  their  hands 
together,  and  singing  a low,  monotonous 
chant,  the  mea.sure  and  rhythm  of  which 
changed  every  now  and  again  with  a stamp 


and  a swing.  A pace  or  two  in  front  of 
these  singers  were  the  witch-finders,  in 
full  ceremonial  dress.  Collectively  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Isin- 
yanga"  or  “ .Abangoura,”  but  each  had, 
of  course,  her  distinctive  name,  and 
each  belonged  to  a separ.ate  tribe. 
Conspicuous  from  her  great  height,  No- 
zinyanga  first  caught  my  eye,  her  floating 
helmet-like  plume  of  the  tail-feathers  of 
the  saka-bula  bird  shading  her  fierce 
face,  made  still  more  grimsome  by  wafers 
of  red  paint  on  cheek  and  brow.  In  her 
right  hand  she  held  a light  sheaf  of 
assegais  or  lances,  and  on  her  left  arm 
was  slung  a small  and  pretty  shield  of 
dappled  ox-hide.  Her  petticoat  was  less 
chamctcristic  than  that  of  her  sister-per- 
formers, being  m.ade  of  a couple  of  large 
gay  handkerchiefs  worn  kiltwise.  But 
she  made  up  for  this  shortcoming  of 
characteristic  decoration  in  her  skirts  by 
the  splendor  of  the  bead  necklaces, 
fringes  of  goats’  hair,  and  scarlet  tassels 
with  which  she  was  covered  from  throat 
to  wai.st.  A baldric  of  leopard  skin  w.as 
fastened  with  huge  brazen  knobs  across 
her  capacious  chest,  and  down  her  b.sck 
hung  a beautifully  dried  and  flattened 
skin  of  an  enormous  boa-constrictor. 
This  creature  must  have  been  of  a pro- 
digious length,  for  whilst  its  hooded 
head  was  fastened  at  the  broad  nape  of 
Nozinyanga’sneck,  its  tail  dropped  some 
two  feet  or  so  on  the  ground  behind  her. 
Now  Nozinyanga  stood  something  like 
six  feet  two  inches  on  her  bare  feet. 
Although  1 first  looked  at  her,  attracted 
by  her  tall  stature  and  defiant  pose,  the 
proceedings  were  really  opened  by  a 
small,  lithe  woman,  with  a wonderfully 
pathetic,  wistful  face,  who  seemed  more 
in  e.arnest  than  her  big  sisters,  and  who 
in  her  day  must  doubtless  have  brushed 
away  many  a man’s  life  with  the  quagga’s 
tail  she  brandished  so  lightly. 

To  make  you  understand  the  terrible 
interest  attaching  to  these  women,  I 
ought  to  explain  to  you  here  that  it  used 
to  be  the  custom  whenever  anything  went 
wrong,  either  politically  or  socially, 
among  the  Zulus  or  other  tribes,  toattrilr- 
ute  the  shortcomings  to  witch-agency. 
The  next  step  to  be  t.aken,  after  coming 
to  this  resolution,  was  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  the  witch  or  witches ; and  for 
this  purpose  a great  meeting  would  be 
summoned  by  order  of  the  King,  and, 
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under  his  superintendence,  a large  ring, 
some  four  or  five  deep,  of  natives  would 
be  made  to  sit  trembling  and  in  fear  of 
their  lives  on  the  ground.  In  the  centre 
of  these  danced  the  witch-finders,  or 
witch-doctors,  and  as  they  gradually 
lashed  themselves  up  to  a frantic  state  of 
frenzy,  bordering  in  fact  on  demoniacal 
possession,  they  lightly  switched  with  this 
(piagga-tail  one  or  other  of  the  quiver- 
ing spectators.  No  sooner  had  the  fatal 
brush  passed  over  the  victim  than  he  was 
dragged  away  and  butchered  on  the  spot ; 
and  not  only  he,  but  all  the  living  things 
in  his  hut — wives  and  children,  dogs  and 
cats, — not  a stick  left  standing,  or  a liv- 
ing creature  breathing.  Sometimes  a 
whole  kraal  was  exterminated  in  this  fash- 
ion ; and  it  need  not  be  told  what  a 
method  it  became  of  gratifying  piivate 
revenge  and  paying  off  old  scores.  Of 
all  the  blessings,  so  unwillingly  and 
grudgingly  admitted,  which  even  so  par- 
tial a civilisation  has  wrought  to  these 
difficult,  lazy,  and  yet  pugnacious  Kafir 
people,  none  can  be  greater  surely  than 
the  rule  which  strictly  prohibits  this  sort 
of  lynch-law  from  being  carried  out  any- 
where, under  any  circumstances,  by  these 
priestesses  of  a cruel  faith.  Now  perhaps 
you  see  why  there  was  such  a strong  un- 
dercurrent of  interest  and  excitement 
beneath  the  light  laughter  and  frolic  of 
our  summer  afternoon  tea-party. 

Nozilwane  was  the  name  of  this  terrible 
little  sorceress,  who  frightened  more  than 
one  of  us  more  thoroughly  than  we  should 
like  to  acknowledge,  peering  up  in  our 
faces  as  she  hung  about  the  group  of 
guests,  w’ith  a weird,  wistful  glance  which 
was  both  uncanny  and  uncomfortable. 
She  was  really  beautifully  dressed  for 
her  part,  in  lynx-skins  folded  over  and 
over  from  waist  to  knee,  and  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  covered  by  strings 
of  wild  beasts’  teeth  and  fangs,  beads, 
skeins  of  brilliantly-hued  yarn,  strips 
of  snakes’  skin  and  fringes  of  Angora- 
goat  fleece.  This  was  a singularly  effec- 
tive and  graceful  decoration,  worn 
round  the  body  and  above  each  elbow 
and  falling  in  soft  white  flakes  among 
the  gay  coloring  and  against  the  dusky 
skin.  Lynx  tails  hung  down  like  lap- 
pets on  each  side  of  her  face,  which 
was  overshadowed  and  almost  hidden  by 
the  profusion  of  sak.a-bula  feathers.  This 
bird  has  a very  lieautiful  plumage,  and 


is  sufficiently  rare  for  the  natives  to  at- 
tach a peculiar  value  and  charm  to  the 
tail-feathers ; they  are  like  those  of  a 
young  cock,  curved  and  slender,  and  of 
a dark  chestnut  color,  with  a white  eye 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  each  feather. 
Among  this  floating  and  thick  plumage, 
small  bladders  were  interspersed,  and 
skewers  or  pins  fashioned  out  of  tusks. 
All  the  witch-finders  wore  their  own 
hair,  or  rather  wool,  alike  ; that  is,  high- 
ly greased,  and  twisted  up  with  twine 
until  it  loses  the  appearance  of  hair  com- 
pletely, and  hangs  around  their  faces  like 
a thick  fringe,  dyed  deep  red.  Nozil- 
wane stepped  out  with  a creeping,  cat- 
like gesture,  bent  double,  as  if  she  were 
seeking  out  a trail.  Every  movement  of 
her  undulating  body  kept  time  to  the 
beat  of  the  girls’  hands  and  the  low 
crooning  chant.  Presently  she  affected 
to  find  the  clue  she  sought,  and  sprang 
aloft  wtih  a series  of  wild  pirouettes,  shak- 
ing her  spears  and  brandishing  her  little 
shield  in  a frenzied  fashion.  But  Nowa- 
ruso,  albeit  much  fatter  and  in  less  good, 
condition  than  the  lady  of  the  lynx-skins, 
was  determined  that  she  should  not  re- 
main the  cynosure  ofoureyes,  and  she  too, 
with  a yell  and  a caper,  cut  into  the  dance 
to  the  sound  of  louder  grunts  and  faster 
hand-claps.  Nowaruso  turned  her  back 
to  us  a good  deal  in  her  performances, 
conscious  of  a magnificent  snake-skin, 
studded  besides  in  a regular  pattern  with 
brass-headed  nails,  which  floated  like  a 
streamer  down  her  back.  She  wore  a 
magnificent  jupon  of  leopard  skins,  deco- 
rated with  red  rosettes,  and  her  toilette 
was  altogether  more  r^cherch^  and  artis- 
tic than  any  of  the  others.  Her  bangles 
were  brighter,  her  go.it-fringes  whiter, 
and  her  face  more  carefully  painted. 
Yet  Nozilwane  held  her  own  gallantly  in 
virtue  of  being  a mere  bag  of  bones,  and 
also  having  youth  and  a firm  belief  in 
herself  on  her  side.  The  others,  though 
they  all  joined  in,  and  hunted  out  a 
phantom  foe,  and  triumphed  over  his  dis- 
covery in  turn,  were  soon  breathless  and 
exhausted,  and  glad  to  be  led  away  by 
some  of  the  attendant  women,  to  be 
anointed  and  to  drink  water.  Besides 
which,  they  were  all  of  a certain  age,  and 
less  inclined  to  frisk  about  than  the  agile 
Nozilwane.  As  for  great  big  Nozinyanga, 
she  danced  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  “ high 
and  disposedly,” — and  no  wonder,  for  1 
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should  think  she  weighed  at  least  fifteen 
stone.  Umgiterri,  in  a petticoat  of  white 
.‘\ngora  goat-skin,  and  a corsaf;e  of  blad- 
ders and  teeth,  heads  and  viper  skins, 
was  nothing  remarkable ; neither  was 
Um-i-noujozzla,  a melancholy  looking 
personage,  with  an  enormous  wiglike 
coiffure  of  red  ringlets  and  white  skewers. 
Her  physiogomy,  too,  was  a trifle  more 
stolid  and  commonplace  than  that  of  her 
comrades ; and  altogether  she  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  a sensible,  re- 
spectable woman,  who  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself  for  playing  such  an- 
tics. However,  she  brandished  her  di- 
vining brush  with  the  rest,  and  cut  in 
now  and  then  to  “ keep  the  flure  ” with 
the  untiring  Nozilw'ane.  All  this  time 
the  chanting  and  hand-beating  never 
ceased ; the  babies  dozed  placidly  be 
hind  their  mothers’  backs,  .and  we  .all  be- 
gan to  think  fondly  of  a second  cup  of  tea. 

The  sun  had  now  quite  dropt  behind 
the  high  hills  to  the  west,  and  was  send- 
ing long  rays  righf  up  across  the  tranquil 
sky.  We  felt  we  had  nearly  had  enough 
of  imaginary  witch-finding,  and  looked 
about  for  some  means  of  ending  the  affair. 
“ Let  us  test  their  powers  of  finding 
things,”  said  one  of  the  party.  “ I have 
lost  a silver  pipe-stem,  which  I value 
much so  the  five  wise  women  were 
bidden  to  discover  what  was  lost,  and 
w.here  it  was  to  be  found.  They  set 
about  this  in  a curious  and  interesting 
way,  which  reminded  one  rather  of  the 
children’s  game  of  magic  music.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  a relief  to  know  that 
there  were  not  any  ghastly  recollections 
attached  to  this  performance,  and  in  the 
next  one  could  better  understand  by  the 
pantomimics  what  they  were  about.  In 
front  of  us,  squatted  on  heels  and  haunch- 
es a semicircle  of  about  a dozen  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  sisterhood  to  find  some  lost 
property.  These  men,  however,  did  not 
in  the  least  know  what  was  asked  for, 
and  were  told  to  go  on  with  their  part 
until  a signal  was  given  that  the  article 
had  been  named.  So  they  all  addressed 
themselves  to  the  business  in  h.and  with 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  good  faith.  I 
must  mention  that  these  men  were  all 
highly  respectable  : head  men,“  indunas,” 
in  fact ; each  worth  a good  herd  of  cows 
at  least,  and  much  “ portable  property.” 
In  every-day  life  it  would  have  been  hard 


to  beat  them  for  .shrewd  common  sense, 
and  I make  bold  to  say  their  grasp  of 
intellect  and  power  of  comprehension 
would  be  a good  deal  higher  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  middle-class  English  farmer, 
whose  ideas  are  bounded  by  the  horizon 
of  his  own  fields.  Well,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  contact  with  civilisation,  in  spite 
of  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  old  savage  in- 
stincts and  beliefs  were  there,  strong  as 
ever,  and  that  these  men,  though  they 
affected  to  take  it  all  as  we  did,  as  an 
afternoon’s  frolic,  were  firm  believers  in 
the  mystic  power  of  the  “ Isiny.inga,”  else 
they  never  could  have  played  their  parts 
so  well,  so  eagerly,  and  with  such  vivid 
interest. 

“ What  is  it  the  Inkos’has  lost  V they 
cried ; ‘‘  discover,  reveal,  make  plain  to 
us.” 

It  was  a good  moment  in  which  to  try 
the  experiment,  because  all  the  singing 
and  dancing  had  worked  the  “ Isinyanga" 
up  to  a high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and 
excitement,  and  the  inspiration  was  held 
to  be  complete ; so,  without  hesitation, 
Nowaruso  accepted  the  men’s  challenge, 
and  cried,  “ Sing  for  me : make  a cadence 
for  me.”  Then,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
she  went  on  in  a rapid,  broken  utter- 
ance,— 

“ Is  this  real  ? is  it  a test .’  is  it  but  a 
show } Do  the  white  chiefs  want  to 
laugh  at  our  pretensions  Has  the  white 
lady  called  us  only  to  show  other  white 
people  that  we  can  do  nothing.'  Is  any- 
thing really  lost  ? is  it  not  hidden .'  No: 
it  is  lost.  Is  it  lost  by  a black  person  .’ 
No  ; a white  person  has  lost  it.  Is  it 
lost  by  the  great  white  chief  (meaning 
their  own  King  of  Hearts,  their  Native 
Minister).'  No:  it  is  lost  by  an  ordinary 
white  man.  Let  me  see  what  it  is  that  is 
lost.  Is  it  money  .'  No.  Is  it  a weighty 
thing?  No:  it  can  be  always  carried 
about, — it  is  not  heavy.  All  people  like 
to  carry  it,  especially  the  white  Inkosi : 
it  is  made  of  the  same  metal  as  money. 
I could  tell  you  more,  but  there  is  no 
earnestness  in  all  this, — it  is  only  a 
spectacle.” 

Between  each  of  these  short  sentences 
the  seeress  m.ade  a pause,  and  eagerly 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  men  before  her. 
For  sole  reply  they  gave  a loud,  simul- 
taneous snap  of  their  finger  and  thumb, 
pointing  towards  the  ground  as  they  did 
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so,  and  shouting  but  one  word,  “ Yizwa 
(the  first  syllable  tremendously  accented 
and  drawn  out);  discover,  reveal !”  That 
is  all  they  can  say  to  urge  her  on,  for  in 
this  case  they  know  not  themselves ; but 
the  priestesses  watch  their  countenances 
eagerly,  to  see  if  haply  there  may  be, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  sign 
or  token  whether,  as  children  say  in  their 
games,  they  are  “ hot"  or  not.  Nowaruso 
will  say  no  more  : she  suspects  a trick  ; 
but  Nozilwane  rushes  about  like  one 
possessed,  sobbing,  and  quivering  with 
e-xcitement,  “ It  is  this : it  is  that !" 
Gigantic  Nozinyanga  strikes  her  lance 
firmly  into  the  ground,  and  cries  haughti- 
ly in  her  own  tongue,  “ It  is  his  watch  !” 
looking  around  as  though  daring  us  to 
contradict  her.  The  other  three  join 
hands,  and  gallop  all  round  and  round, 
making  the  most  impossible  suggestions  : 
the  " inquirers,”  as  the  kneeling  men  are 
called,  give  them  no  clue  or  help, — noth- 
ing but  the  rapid  finger-snaps,  the  hand 
)X)inted  sternly  down  to  the  ground  as 
though  they  were  to  seek  it  there,  and 
the  fast-following  crj',  “ Yizwa,  yizwa  !" 
At  last  Nozilwane  has  it : “ His  pipe  : 
yizwa,  yizwa!  a thing  which  has  come  ofl 
his  pipe  !”  And  so  it  is.  Nozilwane’s 
pluck,  and  perseverance,  and  cunning 
watching  of  our  faces  at  each  hit  she 
made,  have  brought  her  off  triumphantly. 
A grunt  and  murmur  of  admiration  goes 
round.  The  Indunas  jump  up  and  sub- 
side into  ebony  images  of  impassive  re- 
spectability. The  chorus,  surely  weary 
by  this  time,  breaks  up  into  knots  ; and 
the  wearied  sisterhood  drop,  as  if  by  one 
accord,  on  their  knees,  sitting  back  on 
their  heels,  before  me,  raise  their  right 
hands  in  salutation  and  deliver  them- 
selves of  a little  speech,  of  which  this  is 
as  close  a translation  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  of  so  dissimilar  a language  : — 

“ Messages  were  sent  to  us  at  our 
kraals  that  an  English  lady  wished  to 
see  us  and  witness  our  customs.  When 
we  heard  these  messages  our  heart  said, 

‘ Go  to  the  English  lady.’  So  we  have 
come,  and  now  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
pleasure  at  having  seen  this  lady,  and 
ourselves  heard  her  express  her  thanks 
to  us.  We  would  also  on  our  part  thank 
the  lad)'  for  her  kindness  and  her  pres- 
ents. 

“ White  people  do  not  believe  in  our 
powers,  and  think  that  we  are  mad  ; but 


still  we  know  it  is  not  so,  and  that 
we  really  have  the  powers  we  profess. 
So  it  comes  we  are  proud  this  day  at 
being  allowed  to  show  ourselves  before 
our  great  white  chief  and  so  many  great 
white  people.  We  thank  the  lady  again, 
and  say  for  us,  O son  of  Mr.  F — , that  we 
wish  her  ever  to  dwelt  in  peace,  and  we 
desire  for  her  that  her  path  may  have 
light." 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  anything 
equally  pretty  to  say  in  return  for  this; 
but  I in  ray  turn  invoked  the  ready  wit 
and  fluent  tongue  of  the  son  of  Mr.  F — , 
and  I daresay  he  turned  out  as  if  from 
me  something  very  neat  and  creditable. 
So  we  were  all  eventually  pleased  with 
each  other  ; only  I was  haunted  all  the 
time  of  this  pretty  speech-making  by  the 
recollection  of  a quaint  saying  often  used 
by  a funny  old  Scotch  nurse  we  had 
when  we  were  children — I don’t  think  I 
have  ever  heard  it  since,  but  it  darted 
into  my  mind  with  my  first  platitude — 
“ When  gentlefolks  meet  compliments 
pass” — we  were  so  anxious  to  outdo  each 
other  in  politeness  ; but  unless  my  maise- 
ries  gained  a good  deal  by  being  changed 
into  Zulu  I fear  the  witch-finders  did  the 
best  in  that  line. 

The  twilight — sadly  short  now — was 
fast  coming  on,  and  all  the  black  people 
were  anxous  to  get  back  to  their  homes. 

Already  the  crowd  of  spectators  had 
melted  away  like  magic,  streaming  down 
the  green  hillsides  by  m.any  a different 
track.  Only  a remnant  of  the  body-guard 
lingered  to  escort  the  performers  home. 
As  they  passed  the  corner  of  the  verandah 
where  the  tea-table  was  set  I fancied 
they  glanced  wistfully  at  the  cakes,  so  1 
rather  timidly  handed  a substantial  bis- 
cuit as  big  as  a saucer  to  the  huge 
Nozinyanga,  who  graciously  accepted 
it  as  joyfully  as  a child  would.  An- 
other little  black  hand  was  thrust  out 
directly,  and  yet  another;  and  so  the 
end  was  that  the  tea-tables  were  cleared 
then  and  there  of  all  the  eatables,  and  it 
was  not  till  every  dish  was  empty  that 
the  group  moved  on,  raising  a parting 
cry  of  ’’  ]nkosalosa,’’and  a sort  of  cheer, 
or  attempt  at  a cheer.  They  were  so 
unfeignedly  delighted  with  this  sudden, 
happy  thought  about  the  biscuits  and 
cakes,  that  it  was  quite  a pleasure  to  see 
them  so  good-humored  and  docile, 
moving  off  the  moment  they  saw  1 
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really  had  exhausted  my  store,  with  pretty 
gestures  of  gratitude  and  thanks.  We 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  bread  and 
butter  with  our  second  cup  of  tea,  but 
we  were  so  tired  ourselves,  and  so  glad 
of  a little  rest  and  the  quiet,  that  I don’t 
think  we  missed  the  cakes.  • 

As  we  sat  there  enjoying  the  last  lovely 
gleams  of  daylight,  and  chatting  over  the 
strange  weird  scene,we  could  just  heaj  the 
distant  song  of  the  escort  as  they  took 
the  tired  priestesses  home,  and  we  all  fell 
to  talking  of  the  custom  when  it  was  in 
all  its  savage  force.  Many  of  the  friends 
present  had  seen  or  heard  terrible  in- 
stances of  the  wholesale  massacre  which 
would  have  followed  just  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  this  had  it  been  in  earnest.  But 
I will  repeat  for  you  some  of  the  less 
ghastly  stories.  One  shall  be  modern 
and  one  ancient, — as  ancient  as  fifty 
years  ago,  which  is  ancient  for  oral  tradi- 
tion. The  modern  one  is  the  tamest,  so 
it  shall  ceme  first. 

Before  the  law  was  passed  making  it 
wrong  to  consult  these  Isinyanga  or 
witch-doctors,  a servant  belonging  to  one 
of  the  English  settlers  lost  his  savings, — 
some  three  or  four  pounds.  I le  suspected 
one  of  his  fellow-servants  of  being  the 
thief,  summoned  the  Isinyanga,  and  re- 
quested his  master  to  “ assist  ” at  the 
ceremony.  All  the  other  servants  were 
bidden  to  assem'ole  them-selves,  and  to 
do  exactly  what  the  witch- finder  bade 
them.  She  had  them  seated  in  a row  in 
front  of  her,  and  ordered  them,  one  and 
all,  to  bare  their  throats  and  chests  (for 
you  must  remember  they  were  clothed  as 
the  law  specifies  them  to  be  in  the  towns, 
— in  a shirt  and  knickerbocker).  This 
they  did, — the  guilty  one  with  much  tre- 
pidation you  may  be  sure, — and  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  that  little  hollow  in  the  neck 
where  the  throat  joins  the  body,  watch- 
ing carefully  the  accelerated  pulsation. 

“ It  is  thou.  No  : it  is  not.  It  must 
then  be  you,"  and  so  on,  dodging  about, 
pointing  first  to  one  and  then  rapidly 
wheeling  round  to  fix  on  another,  until 
the  wretched  criminal  was  so  nervous, 
that  when  she  made  one  of  her  sudden  de  • 
scents  upon  him,  guided  by  the  bewr.ay- 
ing  pulse  which  fluttered  and  throbbed 
with  terror  and  anxiety,  he  was  fain  to 
throw'  up  his  hands  and  confess,  praying 
for  mercy.  In  this  case  the  Isiny.anga 
was  merely  a shrewd,  observant  woman, 


with  a strong  spice  of  the  detective  in 
her  ; but  they  are  generally  regarded  not 
only  as  sorceresses,  whose  superior  in- 
cantations can  discover  and  bring  to  light 
the  machinations  of  the  ordinary  witch, 
but  as  priestesses  of  a dark  and  obscure 
faith. 

The  other  instance  of  their  discern- 
ment we  t.alked  of  happened  .some  sixty 
years  ago,  when  Chaka,  the  Terrible,  was 
King  of  the  Zulus.  The  politic.al  power 
of  these  Isinyanga  had  then  reached  a 
great  height  in  Zulu-land,  and  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  denouncing  as  witches,  or 
rather  wizards,  one  after  the  other  of  the 
King’s  ministers  and  chieftains.  It  was 
difficult  to  put  a stop  to  these  wholesale 
murders,  for  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  witch- 
finders,  cruel  though  they  were.  At  last 
the  King  thought  of  an  expedient.  He 
killed  a bullock,  and  with  his  own  hands 
smeared  its  blood  over  the  royal  hut  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Next  day  he  sum- 
moned a Council  and  announced  that 
some  one  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason 
in  defiling  the  King’s  hut  with  blood,  and 
that  too  when  it  stood  apparently  secure 
from  outrage  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
kraal.  What  w.as  to  be  done The 
Isinyanga  were  summoned,  and  com- 
manded on  pain  of  death  to  declare  who 
was  the  criminal.  This  they  were  quite 
ready  to  do,  and  named  without  hesita- 
tion one  after  the  other  of  the  great 
Inkosi,  who  sat  trembling  around.  But 
instead  of  dooming  the  wretched  victim 
to  death,  the  denouement  resembled  closely 
that  of  a f.amous  elegy,  “ The  dog  it  was 
that  died."  In  other  words,  the  witch- 
finders  who  named  an  Inkosi,  heard,  to 
their  astonishment,  that  they  were  to  be 
executed  and  the  denounced  victims  kept 
alive.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  until 
one  cleverer  than  the  rest,  yet  afraid  of 
committing  himself  too  much,  rose  up 
and  said  oracularly,  “ I smell  the  heavens 
above !’’  Chaka  took  this  as  a compli- 
ment, as  well  as  a guess  in  the  right 
direction,  ordered  all  the  remaining 
Isinyanga  to  be  slain  on  the  spot,  and 
appointed  the  fortunate  oracle  to  be  his 
one  and  only  witch-finder  for  ever  after. 

Chaka’s  name  will  be  remembered  for 
many  and  many  a day  in  Zulu-land  and 
the  provinces  which  border  it,  by  both 
black  and  white.  In  the  first  decade  of 
this  century  when  Napoleon  was  map- 
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|jiiig  out  Europe  afresh  with  the  bayonet 
for  a stylet,  and  we  were  pouring  out 
blood  and  money  like  water  to  check  him 
here  and  there, — at  that  very  time  Raupc- 
hera  in  New  Zealand,  and  Chaka  in  Zulu- 
land  were  playing  precisely  a similar 
game.  Here,  Chaka  had  a wider  field 
for  his  Alexander-like  rage  for  conquest, 
and  he  and  his  wild  warriors  dashed  over 


the  land  like  a mountain  stream.  No 
place  was  safe  from  him,  and  he  w.as  the 
terror  of  the  unhappy  first  settlers.  Even 
now  his  name  brings  a sense  of  uneasi- 
ness with  it,  for  it  is  still  a spell  to  rouse 
the  warrior  spirit  which  only  sleeps  in  the 
breasts  of  his  wild  subjects  across  the 
border. — Evening  Hours. 
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A BUl.wARK  of  islands,  single  and  in 
groups,  protects — like  some  great  system 
of  natural  fortification — the  tastem  shore 
of  Asi.a.  Beginning  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Kamschatka,  this  chain  of  ad- 
vanced works  extends  beyond  the  North- 
ern Tropic.  At  first  come  the  Kurile 
Islands,  then  the  'Japanese  group,  then 
the  I.inschotten  Isles,  the  Loochooan  .\r- 
chipelago,  and  the  Meiaco-sima  group 
resting,  as  on  a flank  defence,  on  the 
great  island  of  Formosa.  There  is  no- 
thing f.anciful  in  this  comparison  of  the 
long  line  of  islands,  that  is  interimsed 
between  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  North  Pacific,  to  a protec- 
tive fortification.  Behind  this  screen  the 
jiorts  of  China  from  .Amoy  to  the  Yellow 
Sea  enjoy  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  perfect 
immunity  from  that  terrible  scourge  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  the  dreaded  typhoon.* 
Round  the  right  flank  of  the  line  they 
sweep  with  unbroken  fury,  and,  repulsed 
by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Formosa,  carry 
havoc  and  dismay  to  Hong-Kong  and 
Macao  on  the  southern  coast  of  China. 
Thus  this  great  island  fills  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Far  East  a position  commen- 
surate with  its  physical  characteristics, 
and  with  the  interest  with  which  it  has 
long  been  regarded. 

Few  names  have  been  more  correctly 
bestowed.  Formosa  is  indeed  majestic 
in  its  beauty.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fortunate  event  in  the  history  of  geogra- 

•“They  (the  typhoons)  do  not  extend  into  the 

Formosa  Strait There  is  only  one  case 

on  record  of  their  having  reached  Amoy;  and 
northward  of  Formosa  they  aM  of  rare  oc- 
currence. . . . Eastward  of*Formosa  they 

extend  as  far  as  the  Bonin  Islands  and  probably 
right  across  the  Pacific." — China  Sea  Directory, 
iii.  p.  8.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  London. 
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phical  nomenclature  that  its  sponsors 
were  early  Spanish  navigators,  who  in- 
herited a sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
romantic  with  their  Southern  blood.  The 
seas  about  are  studded  with  the  uncouth 
patronymics  of  rival  Dutch  explorers, 
which  throw  into  brighter  contrast  this 
well-deserved  appellation.  \ line  of  Al- 
pine heights  runs  along  the  island  in  the 
interior.  On  the  west  this  splendid 
range  sinks  into  an  extensive  plain,  fer- 
tile and  rich  in  streams,  which  has  re- 
ceived a multitude  of  industrious  colo- 
nists from  the  neighboring  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Foh-kien.  There  these  colonists 
have  built  cities  and  have  turned  the 
country  into  a garden.  But  where  the 
mountains  begin  their  occupation  ceases; 
and  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  abrupt 
and  mountainous  to  the  very  shore,  is  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  savages  who  still  live 
in  unreclaimed  barbarism.  The  territory 
in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese  stretches 
across  the  northern  end  of  the  island 
from  sea  to  sea  ; but  its  extent  on  the 
Pacific  shore  is  very  limited,  and  may  be 
said  to  end  at  the  sea-port  of  Kelung. 

Coasting  along  the  eastern  side  the 
voyager  is  repeatedly  stnick  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenery.  The  central 
range  ri.ses  to  a height  of  above  12,000 
feet ; whilst  between  it  and  the  water  are 
mountains  of  an  elevation  at  least  half  as 
great.  Their  outline  is  at  once  be.autiful 
and  fantastic.  Domes,  and  peaks,  and 
wall-like  precipices  succeed  each  other 
in  striking  variety.  A brilliant  verdure 
clothes  their  sides,  down  which  dash 
cascades  that  shine  like  silver  in  the  trop- 
ical sunlight.  (,)ccasionaliy  on  rounding 
a headland  a deep  gorge  is  revealed,  and 
in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  enclosing 
heights  can  be  dimly  discerned  the  out- 
lines of  a native  village. 

-A  short  excursion  made  into  the  coun- 
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tr)'  near  Kclung  enabled  me  to  see  many 
of  the  beauties  of  the  island.  It  was  un- 
dertaken chiefly  with  a view  to  visit  the 
coal-mines  which  abound  in  that  part, 
and  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner 
of  working  them  and  of  transporting  the 
coal  to  the  coast  for  exportation.  As 
May  had  already  begun,  and  as  the 
weather  was  hotter  than  was  pleasant  for 
travelling  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  a start  was  made  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Soon  after  six  o’clock  1 landed 
with  one  companion  on  the  little  island 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  har- 
bor, and  to  which  Europeans  have  given 
the  name  of  Palm  Island.  On  it  there 
are  two  villages,  one  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Chinese,  and  the  other  by  a mixed 
race  of  Chinese  and  Peppy-hoans,  a tribe 
of  natives  less  barbarous  than  their  fel- 
lows, who  here,  at  least,  have  to  some  ex- 
tent coalesced  with  the  colonists  from  the 
mainland. 

Our  landing  took  place  at  the  nearest 
point  of  the  former  village.  On  our  way 
we  passed  several  of  the  inhabitants  en- 
gaged in  fishing  in  sampans,  or  Chinese 
boats,  which  seemed  like  rude  copies  of 
those  found  at  Amoy,  and  at  all  other 
places  to  which  the  roving  natives  of 
Foh-kien  migrate.  We  were  received  by 
a respectable  concourse  of  the  remaining 
villagers.  It  wa.s  soon  evident  that  Eu- 
ropeans were  not  frequent  visitors,  as 
whenever  we  encountered  women  or  the 
younger  children  they  fled  to  their  houses 
at  first  sight  of  us.  The  men,  and  some 
dozen  valiant  little  urchins  of  more  ma- 
ture age,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years,  ex- 
hibited no  signs  of  alarm  or  even  of  sur- 
prise, and  seemed  anxious  to  show  us 
every  civility.  The  former,  in  several 
cases,  came  forward  and  offered  us  their 
long  bamboo  pipes  to  smoke  ; whilst  the 
latter,  with  that  inexpressible  love  of  fun 
so  characteristic  of  Chinese  children,  did 
their  best  to  heighten  the  terrors  of  their 
younger  companions  by  shouting  loudly 
at  any  who  exhibited  signs  of  fear  at  our 
approach. 

Fishing  villages  in  any  part  of  the 
world  are  seldom  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
ness ; and  a Chinese  fishing-village  might 
be  expected  to  surpass  all  others  in  abomi- 
nations of  sight  and  smell.  This  one,  how- 
ever, of  Searle-how  seemed  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  There  was  a very  remarka- 
ble air  of  comfort  and  well-being  about 


the  place.  The  boats  were  numerous  and 
well-found.  The  street  was  laid  out 
with  a fair  amount  of  regularity.  The 
inhabitants  were  well-dressed,  and  the 
women,  all  tottering  on  their  poor  crush- 
ed feet,  wore  many  ornaments.  A temple 
of  considerable  size  occupied  a promi- 
nent position,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
comparatively  clean  and  in  good  repair, 
whilst,  still  stranger,  an  attendant  was 
positively  engaged  in  sweeping  and  in 
generally  embellishing  the  paved  space 
in  front  of  the  central  door.  Flarly  as  it 
was,  voices  of  small  Chinese  scholars 
learning  their  lessons  came  from  a wing 
of  the  building  on  the  right.  The  houses 
were  well  built,  comfortable,  and  cleanly. 
As  a rule  one  plan  was  followed.  A large 
central  building,  generally  of  neatly  cut 
blocks  of  the  sandstone  of  which  the  isl- 
and is  formed,  ran  parallel  to  the  road- 
way ; from  it  a wing  jutted  out  at  right 
angles  at  either  end  ; the  whole  house  thus 
forming  three  sides  of  a square.  In  the 
central  building  was  a large  hall  contain- 
ing, right  opposite  the  door,  the  family 
altar  and  the  shrine  of  the  household 
deities.  This  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
living  room  of  the  dwelling ; the  wings 
were  chiefly  used  as  storehouses.  We 
were  civilly  invited  by  signs  to  enter  and 
inspect  one  of  the  best  houses,  and  were 
even  tempted  by  the  offer  of  chairs  ; but 
as  we  had  some  distance  to  go,  we  de- 
clined the  friendly  invitation.  In  front 
of  the  village  was  a noble  tree,  throwing 
a vast  shade  around  it,  under  which  the 
whole  vnllage  might  assemble. 

The  other  village  was  on  the  same 
beach,  a few  hundred  yards  further  on. 
Behind  both  there  was  much  cultivated 
land,  many  plots  being  laid  out  as  vege- 
table gardens  and  rice-fields.  The  high 
style  of  Chinese  cultivation  was  every- 
where noticeable,  as  also  the  rarer  sight  of 
well-kept  fences  and  hedges.  The  houses 
at  this  latter  place  were  not  so  large  nor 
so  well-built  as  those  at  Searle-how. 
Many  were  constructed  of  wooden  frames 
filled  in  with  fragments  of  coral  from  the 
beach,  but  in  design  they  were  almost  ex- 
actly similar.  Here  also  in  front  of  the 
village  was  a magnificent  tree  of  even 
nobler  proportions  than  the  other.  Its 
trunk  was  a gnarled  and  knotted  mass 
bound  and  overlaid  with  the  stems  of  in- 
numerable creepers.  Beneath  a vertical 
sun  it  would  cast  a shadow  considerably 
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over  a hundred  feet  in  diameter  ; whilst 
so  thick  was  its  foliage  that  not  a ray 
could  penetrate  it. 

The  Pepjry-hoan  villagers  bore  some 
resemblance  to  their  Chinese  neighbors. 
They  had  adopted  the  Chinese  dress,  and 
the  men  had  shaven  heads  and  the 
regular  gueiK.  The  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, dressed  their  hair  in  a different 
fashion,  tying  it  up  in  a loose  knot  be- 
hind with  some  bright-colored  cord. 
Their  feet  too  were  bare  and  as  nature 
had  formed  them.  They  were  a tall,  fine- 
looking  people.  The  men  had  a sturdier 
more  manly  air  than  is  common  amongst 
Chinamen,  whilst  the  women  could  boast 
a stature  and  a stateliness  of  figure  al- 
most unknown  amongst  their  Chinese 
sisters.  Handsome  faces  were  not  com- 
mon ; their  complexions  somewhat  re- 
sembled those  of  the  lighter  skinned  Chi- 
nese, though  they  were  decidedly  of  a 
fresher  hue  than  those  of  the  yellow-vis- 
.iged  nation.  The  type  of  feature  was  un- 
mistakably Mongolian.  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  main-land  by  a nar- 
row strait,  through  which  there  was  a boil- 
ing tide  rushing  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
We  tried  to  engage  a boat  to  cross  it,  but 
it  was  intimated  to  us  by  signs  that  the 
owners  were  away.  At  length  a boat  of 
large  size  deeply  laden  was  seen  coming 
through  the  strait  with  the  tide.  We 
called  out  to  the  boatmen,  and  made 
them  understand  our  wish  to  be  ferried 
across.  With  some  little  difficulty  in 
that  swift  current  they  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing us  up,  and  landing  us  at  a pretty  little 
bay  on  the  opposite  shore.  There  were 
four  men  in  the  boat,  all  Chinese.  When 
we  landed  we  offered  them  a small  sum 
of  money  as  our  fare ; to  our  astonish- 
ment they  civilly  but  firmly  refused  to 
accept  it,  though  they  must  have  been 
considerably  delayed  in  their  voyage, 
and  two  of  them  had  actually  got  into 
the  water  and  stood  in  it  up  to  their 
waists  to  assist  us  in  landing. 

The  scenery  of  the  main-land  was  very 
fine.  Even  the  views  we  had  had  on  our 
way  up  the  coast  had  not  at  all  prepared 
us  for  it.  The  copious  moisture  of  a 
tropical  clim.ate  was  apparent  in  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  The  varied 
outlines  of  the  heights  which  rose  on 
either  side  told  of  earthquakes  and  of  a 
volcanic  region.  Inland  from  the  head 
of  the  little  bay  to  which  we  had  been 


brought  across  ran  a narrow  valley, 
through  which  water  had  at  some  time 
evidently  forced  its  way.  On  each  hand 
were  tokens  of  a great  upheaval.  The 
strata  dipped  steeply  towards  the  west; 
and  the  edges  of  the  seams  of  rock  were 
scored  and  eaten  away  by  the  action  of 
the  water.  Yellow  sandstone  and  masses 
of  coralline  limestone  abounded.  The 
former  exhibited  in  the  little  prom- 
ontories and  points  that  jutted  out  into 
the  sea  the  strangest  forms.  Blocks  of 
the  soft  stone  stood  upright  near  the 
water’s  edge,  and  here  and  there  they 
were  rounded  oil  and  scraped  away  near 
the  lower  part  till  they  looked  like 
gigantic  mushrooms,  or  huge  egg-cups  or 
wine-glasses,  or  took  some  other  quaint 
shape.  In  some  cases  so  exact  was  the 
resemblance  to  these  objects  that  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  .art  had  not  lieen 
called  in  to  aid  nature  in  fashioning 
them. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  laid  out 
in  rice-plots.  The  rice  had  been  recent- 
ly transplanted,  and  each  plant  had  a 
clear  s))ace  around  it  of  several  inches. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  was  covered 
to  a slight  depth  with  water.  'I'he  bril- 
liant green  of  the  young  rice  formed  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  more  sombre 
foliage  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  which 
half  hid  the  steep  cliffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley.  The  number  and  beauty  of 
the  wild-flowers  were  extraordinary. 
We  were  first  struck  by  a convolvulus  of 
enormous  size,  of  a rich  violet  hue  strip- 
ed with  crim.son,  which  covered  the 
bank  by  the  side  of  which  the  p.ath  ran. 
Then  a white  lily  of  exrpiisite  shape  and 
delicate  perfume  delighted  us.  Orchids 
of  varied  colors  fringed  the  pathway. 
A graceful  creeper  with  a tiny  lilac  blos- 
som trailed  along  the  narrow  strip  of 
sward  that  edged  the  rice-field  on  our 
right.  A cottage  or  two  lay  half-hidden 
behind  a hedge  of  bamboo  and  screw- 
pine,  above  which  w-aved  the  graceful 
leaves  of  the  plantain-tree.  .A  splendid 
variety  of  tree-fern,  like  a dwarf  p.alm, 
grew  in  great  profusion.  A variety  of 
willow'  is  a common  object  in  most  Chi- 
nese vilhages,  and  some  of  the  delicately- 
leaved  trees,  which  we  met  with  in  our 
further  progress,  bore  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  the  aspen. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  we  came  upon 
the  sea.  A sandy  beach  swept  round  with 
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a wide  curve  towards  the  east,  beneath  a 
line  of  almost  perpendicular  sandstone 
cliffs.  Midway  along  it  was  a little  hamlet 
of  fishermen’s  cottages.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  on  the  beach  repairing  their 
boats  and  nets.  Imitating  in  pantomi- 
mic action  the  occupation  of  coal-miners, 
we  asked,  and  were  readily  shown  the 
way  to  the  pits.  Our  road  lay  by  the 
shore  beneath  the  cliffs,  then  round  the 
headland  which  they  formed.  A geolo- 
gist would  have  been  charmed  with  the 
scene  laid  open  to  our  view.  .At  the 
w.ater’s  edge  were  numberless  rocky  pin- 
nacles. and  cup-shaped  masses  like  those 
we  had  already  seen.  The  beach  itself 
was  strewn  with  boulders  in  every  stage 
of  formation.  Some  of  the  sandstone 
stems  were  so  eaten  away  by  the  waves 
that  the  globular  mass  on  the  summit  was 
ready  to  fall,  others  had  but  recently  been 
broken  off,  whilst  on  the  ground  lay 
many  rolled  about  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  sphericity.  As  the  path  led 
round  the  extremity  of  the  headland,  two 
parallel  lines  of  rock  in  crystallized  blocks, 
as  level  and  as  regular  as  a tiled  footway, 
ran  out  for  some  hundreds  of  yards  into 
the  sea.  It  was  the  Giant’s  Causeway  on 
a larger  scale.  These  long  and  shapely 
roads,  that  almost  joined  the  point  on 
which  wc  stood  to  another  promontory  in 
front  of  us,  were  just  the  edges  of  strata 
tilted  up  from  where  the  sea  now  flows, 
and  inclining  towards  the  land.  On  our 
right  or  inshore  hand  great  sandstone 
clifis  towered  above  us.  Superimposed 
on  these  was  a line  of  perpendicular 
coralline  limestone,  edged  at  the  summit 
with  shrubs  and  creepers,  and  present- 
ing, with  its  buttressed  projections,  and 
grey  and  hoary  surface,  the  appearance 
of  an  old  castle  wall.  Indeed,  so  closely 
in  this  did  nature  resemble  art,  that  we 
were  forced  to  make  a close  inspection 
before  we  could  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  we  were  actually  passing  beneath 
ruined  walls.  The  flowers  had  followed 
us  still.  The  giant  convolvulus  still 
shone  upon  the  prominences  .md  pro- 
jections of  the  cliffs;  and  the  snowy  lily 
grew  boldly  in  clumps  far  out  on  the 
rocks  towards  the  sea. 

More  rice-fields  filled  up  a narrow 
plain  which  succeeded  to  the  cliffs. 
Then  the  str.aggling  houses  and  vegetable 
gardens  of  a small  village  built  by  the 
seaside  appeared.  The  houses  came 


down  close  to  the  edge  of  a snug  and 
picturesque  harbor,  and  many  of  them 
stood  in  the  deep  shadow  of  noble  trees. 
Junks  and  cargo-boats  were  lying  moor- 
ed close  to  the  shore,  and  a line  of  car- 
riers was  descending  and  ascending  a 
steep  hill-path,  carrying  loads  to  and 
from  the  craft  below.  VV’e  soon  came 
upon  symptoms  of  a coal-mining  neigh- 
borhood. Heaps  of  coal,  and  great 
masses  of  “slack”  and  refuse  formed 
a background  to  the  village  between 
the  houses  and  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  carriers,  who  went  and  came  in  an 
endless  procession,  were  bearing  baskets 
of  the  black  mineral,  slung  from  a pole 
across  their  shoulders,  'i’he  bright  ver- 
dure, the  luxuriant  tropical  shrubs,  the 
smooth  sandy  beach  were  soiled  by  the 
foul  dust  from  the  black  heaps  that  were 
piled  up  beneath  the  hill. 

We  a-scended  the  path,  which  was  so 
steep  that  we  almost  had  to  climb.  The 
carriers,  nevertheless,  came  down  it  fear- 
lessly and  with  sure  foot  in  spite  of  their 
heavy  loads.  .At  the  summit  we  saw 
that  the  path  dropped  into  a valley, 
which  it  crossed  between  wet  rice-fields, 
and  then  again  mounted  a ridge  on  the 
other  side.  This  we  found,  as  we  went 
on,  was  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
In  some  places  so  precipitous  was  the  way, 
that  steps  were  cut  in  the  soft  sandstone 
of  the  hillside  to  facilitate  the  ascent. 
We  encountered  still  an  unbroken  stream 
of  carriers  with  their  loads ; though  di- 
verging paths  showed  that  they  came  from 
mines  in  different  quarters. 

These  continuously  succeeding  valleys 
revealed  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  forma- 
tion, and  were  evidences  of  violent  con- 
vulsions. There  was  a certain  sameness 
in  the  features  of  many.  The  sides  were 
abrupt,  seldom  rising  above  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  height ; the  surrounding 
ridges  were  shar;)  and  with  a broken 
sky-line,  and  the  low  ground  was  a kind 
of  floor,  flat  and  level  throughout.  A'et 
they  were  sufficiently  unlike  to  give,  as 
we  ascended  ridge  after  ridge,  a succes- 
sion of  changing  views.  The  aspect  of 
all  was  extremely  piclurestpie.  The  level 
rice-fields  with  their  emerald-hued  plants 
lay  like  a brilliant  carpet  beneath  our 
feet.  .At  one  side  ran  a purling  brook, 
whose  murmurs  struck  softly  on  the  ear. 
Trees  and  shrubs  of  various  tints  clad 
the  hillsides,  while  patches  of  bamboo 
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added  further  variegation  to  the  foliage, 
and  decked  the  outline  of  the  heights 
with  groups  of  graceful  forms.  The  giant 
convolvulus  still  clung  to  the  banks  and 
thicker  clumps  of  shrubs  ; but  a brilliant 
scarlet  lily  replaced  the  delicate  white 
one  of  the  sea-shore.  Closer  inspection 
was  often  disappointing.  In  the  rice- 
fields,  wallowing  on  hands  and  knees, 
and  kneading  the  liquid  mud  about  the 
plants,  were  Chinese  peasants  engaged 
in  the  revolting  rice-culture.  By  the 
side  of  the  streams  were  huge  heaps  of 
refuse  coal,  which  stained  the  waters  to 
dinginess.  The  tropical*  air  was  warm 
and  moist,  and  fragments  of  cloud  hung 
about  the  higher  peaks  around  us.  At 
first  sight  these  valleys  reminded  us  of 
sunken  craters,  such  as  Agnano,  near 
Naples,  or  still  more  the  picturesque 
peninsula  of  Uraga  in  Japan.  Perhaps 
there  is  almost  sacrilege  in  the  latter 
comparison,  for  in  that  lonely  land,  if 
anywhere,  are 

"More  pellucid  streams. 

An  .ampler  ether,  a diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams.”| 

The  road  of  the  coal-carriers  was  long 
and  troublesome.  Carrying  a heavy  load 
for  at  least  four  miles,  as  those  who  came 
from  some  of  the  mines  were  doing,  up 
and  down  steep  hills  in  such  an  atmos- 
])here  and  such  a temperature,  must  have 
Ireen  superlatively  distressing.  Many  of 
them  bore  a forked  stick  on  which  they 
rested  at  their  halts — the  pole  to  which 
their  coal-baskets  were  slung.  These 
halts  were,  however,  infrequent.  Here 
and  there  in  some  sequestered  nook, 
some  umbrageous  fold  in  the  hillside,  an 
enterprising  Chinaman  had  established  a 
little  tea-house,  and  in  front  of  it  a knot 
of  carriers  stopped  to  refresh  themselves. 
Elsewhere  there  were  stalls  beneath  an 
awning  of  mats  for  the  sale  of  sweet- 
meats, or  bits  of  sugar-cane. 

The  mines  were  worked  in  a most 
jirimitive  fashion.  A hole,  not  much 
bigger  than  would  be  necessary  to  admit 
one  person,  was  dug  horizontally  into  the 

* The  tropic  of  Cancer  crosses  the  island 
of  Formosa. 

f These  lines  of  Wordsworth  (Protesilans’ 
description  of  the  Elysian  Fields)  are  not  in- 
appropriate in  a reference  to  the  lovely  part 
of  Japan  alluded  to,  near  Yokosuka  and 
Kanasawa,  as  the  district  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  " Plains  of  Heaven." 


side  of  the  steep  face  of  a hill.  Into 
this  a miner  carried  a shallow  flexible 
basket,  and  when  he  had  scraped  it  full, 
he  dragged  it  out  with  a rope,  and  trans- 
ferred its  contents  to  the  two  baskets 
which  the  carriers  use.  The  coal  was 
of  two  descriptions;  a lustrous,  black, 
bituminous  sort,  and  a brittle,  dull,  yel- 
low kind  which  came  out  in  small  lumps, 
and  abounded  in  sulphur  and  iron  py- 
rites. The  slack  and  refuse  was  cast 
forth  from  the  pit’s  mouth  to  lie  where 
it  might.  By  this  rude  method  of  raising 
it  a considerable  quantity  of  the  mineral 
is  brought  into  the  market.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  as  much  as  ten  thousand  tons 
have  been  raised  in  a single  year.  A 
rude  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
present  mines,  as  now  worked,  fixes  the 
possible  out-put  at  one  hundred  tons  a 
day,  the  actual  amount  being  assumed 
on  fairly  good  data,  as  one  thousand 
ptculo,  or  about  half.  The  great  custom- 
ers of  the  Kelung  miners  are  the  fac- 
tories and  furnaces  of  the  Chinese  naval 
arsenal  near  Foo-Chow.  A considerable 
quantity  also  is  exported  in  junks,  for 
household  use,  at  other  ports  in  China. 
The  Government  has  at  length  become 
alive  to  the  important  source  of  wealth 
which  lies  hidden  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Northern  Formosa.  Four  English  miners 
arrived  just  before  ray  visit  to  the  island, 
to  instruct  the  native  colliers,  and  an  en- 
gineer, who  had  already  inspected  the 
mines,  was  in  England  purchasing  the 
requisite  machinery  for  mining  on  Chi- 
nese Government  account.  The  local 
officials  had  issued  a proclamation  desir- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  treat  the  foreigners 
with  civility;  a mandate  which,  in  the 
case  of  a casual  visitor — judging  only 
from  my  own  experience — was  quite  un- 
called for.  The  same  authority  has  also 
intimated  that  the  Government  only  pro- 
poses to  open  new  mines,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  those 
previously  dug. 

This  will  undoubtedly  very  considera- 
bly modify  the  position  of  the  aboriginal 
savages  of  Formosa.  The  increase  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  Kelung 
will  mean  the  extension  of  Chinese  oc- 
cupation along  the  eastern  coast.  Al- 
ready, thanks  to  the  action  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  which  nearly  caused  a 
war  between  it  and  that  of  China,  a 
Chinese  garrison  is  stationed  at  Sauo 
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Bay,  some  way  south  of  Kelung  liarbor. 
In  a few  years,  probably,  these  wild 
tribes,  who  have  so  long  preserved  a 
primeval  barbarism  on  the  very  borders 
of  a most  ancient  civilisation,  will  be 
surrounded  by  patient  and  industrious 
Chinamen,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and 
driven  to  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
there  to  disappear  before  the  Mongolian 
race,  as  the  Red  men  have  before  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

At  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  far  up  on 
the  sides  of  which  yawned  the  black 
mouths  of  two  coal-pits,  out  of  and  into 
which  an  ant-like  stream  of  miners  and 
carriers  unceasingly  swarmed,  stood  a lit- 
tle hamlet  of  tea-houses,  rice-planters’  cot- 
tages, and  a blacksmith’s  shop.  Above 
it  rose  a smooth,  grassy  eminence,  which 
broadened  at  the  summit  to  an  open 
down.  .\  fair  extent  of  green  sward, 
placed  thus  amidst  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  neighboring  hills,  heightened  con- 
siderably the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
In  front  of  the  village  ran  a little  stream, 
across  which  was  thrown  a frail  bridge 
of  a single  plank,  a giddy  passage  for 
the  laden  carriers  from  the  mines.  A 
few  huge  water  buffaloes  were  feeding  in 
the  valley,  and  the  green  sward  was  dot- 
ted with  swine  and  goats  browsing  on 
the  shrubs.  A wide  plantation  of  bam- 
boo waved  in  feathery  masses  on  an  op- 
posite height,  and  hedges  of  the  screw- 
pine  fenced  the  village  gardens  behind 
the  houses.  Up  the  face  of  the  green 
hillock,  behind  the  village,  ran  our  road 
to  the  town  of  Kelung,  which  the  rising 
temperature  warned  us  it  was  time  to 
gain. 

From  the  higher  ground  we  caught 
glimpses  of  distant  peaks,  and  of  valleys 
carpeted  with  the  growing  rice.  The  way, 
which  hitherto  had  too  often  been  but  a 
mere  track  upon  the  summit  of  a narrow 
dyke  between  water-covered  fields,  was 
now  along  a well-made  chaussie,  neatly 
paved  with  stones.  It  led  us  beneath 
jutting  cra^s  and  eminences  crowned 
with  shady  copses,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
swiftly-running  stream.  Occasionally  it 
dipped  down  sharply  into  a narrow  ra- 
vine, or  wound  gradually  up  a steep  as- 
cent. At  length  we  descended  into  an 
extensive  plain  ; through  it  flowed  the 
stream  we  had  so  long  followed,  broad 
and  sluggish  as  a canal.  By  this  stream 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
brought  into  the  town,  and  at  the  head 


of  the  navigation  lay  a small  fleet  of 
boats  deep  with  their  sombre  cargo.  Its 
banks  were  so  smooth  and  regular  that  it 
had  evidently  been  “ canalised  ” by  the 
industrious  people  whose  patient  toil  has 
converted  the  surrounding  country  into 
a garden.  An  opening  in  the  ridge  that 
seemed  to  block  up  the  end  of  the  valley 
enabled  us  to  see  the  masts  of  the  junks 
lying  in  the  shallow  harbor,  and  the 
trees  and  houses  of  Kelung.  .As  we  ap- 
proached the  town  we  walked  by  primly 
cultivated  gardens,  and  past  snug  home- 
steads embowered  in  trees.  We  met 
strings  of  people  carrying  back  their 
purchases  from  the  town,  and  now  and 
then  we  came  upon  a gaudily  painted 
sed.an-chair  borne  by  two  men  and  carry- 
ing a small-footed  woman.  A little 
colony  of  boat-builders  occupied  a con- 
venient creek  just  without  the  town  wall, 
which  was  visible  on  our  left.  .Above  it 
showed  the  fantastic  gables  and  tawdry 
ornaments  of  a large  joss-house,  or  tem- 
ple, the  most  conspicuous  building  in 
the  place.  -A  sharp  turn  to  the  right 
brought  us  past  the  end  of  a long  bridge, 
thrown  across  the  stream  just  before  it 
falls  into  the  harbor,  and  to  the  low 
wicket  gate  which  formed  the  entrance 
to  Kelung.  .Arrived  within  it,  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  amidst  the  horrors 
of  Chinese  streets. 

We  had  yet  to  go  a mile  farther,  and 
were  glad  to  hail  a sampan  and  complete 
our  journey  by  water  instead  of  thread- 
ing the  filthy  labyrinths  of  the  town. 
We  dropped  down  quietly  in  our  little 
boat,  sculled  by  a single  boatman,  past  a 
long  line  of  junks  loading  and  discharg- 
ing cargo,  and  landed  beneath  the  ruins 
of  a fort  on  a low  promontory  at  the 
custom-house  quay.  A row  of  ne.it 
bungalows  and  a tall  white  flagstaff,  fly- 
ing the  dragon-flag,  belonged  to  the  Im- 
perial Maritime  Customs,  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  New  China  which  tends 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  bring 
her  within  the  family  of  nations.  Imme- 
diately opposite  was  a large  building  with 
a high-pitched  matted  roof,  in  which  was 
stored  the  salt  belonging  to  the  mandarins, 
its  sale  being  a government  monopoly  in 
China.  So  that,  separated  by  a narrow 
strip  of  water,  stood  face  to  face  sym- 
bols of  the  two  methods,  which  perhaps 
will  soon  strive  in  China  for  the  mastery, 
— restriction  and  freedom,  the  ancient 
and  the  new. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  fingering  that  very  small  object,  a 
shirt-stud,  it  is  apt  to  ehjde  the  grasp  and 
disappear.  It  has  gone  no  one  knows 
whither.  You  look  about  for  it  in  all 
directions,  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen.  This 
is  what  we  call  Natural  Magic.  You 
have  unconsciously  performed  a singular- 
ly clever  trick,  as  good  as  any  sleight-of- 
hand.  It  was,  however,  only  an  accident, 
and  could  not,  without  great  study  and 
experience,  be  done  again.  Of  course, 
the  little  object  has  not  vanished  into 
empty  space.  It  is  lying  quietly  in  a re- 
mote comer  of  the  room,  possibly  con- 
cealed by  the  folds  of  a window-curtain, 
to  which,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it 
was  sent  by  a twist  of  the  fingers ; and 
there  perhaps  it  is  found  some  days 
afterwards  by  the  housemaid.  We  men- 
tion this  familiar  incident  by  way  of  il- 
lustrating some  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of 
conjurers.  By  light  flexibility  of  fingers, 
and  immense  tact  in  distracting  observa- 
tion by  amusing  talk,  they  make  things 
disappear  in  a manner  so  extr.iordinary 
and  mysterious  as  to  baffle  comprehen- 
sion. They  only  do  by  artifice  what  you 
accidentally  effected  with  the  shirt-stud. 
All  depends  on  skill  and  velocity  in  giving 
the  right  twist  to  the  fingers. 

That  is  but  one  explanation  of  the 
profound  art  of  the  conjurers.  They 
rely  on  the  sentiment  of  wonder,  and 
power  of  bamboozling  the  simpler  order 
of  mortals.  Acute  in  observation,  they 
occasionally  excite  surprise  by  correct- 
ness in  guessing  what  arc  one's  thoughts. 
We  may  give  an  example  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge.  Towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  a conjurer,  named  Herman 
Boaz,  travelled  about  the  country, 
astonishing  every  one  with  his  tricks. 
His  shrewdness  in  guessing  thoughts 
was  remarkable.  At  one  of  his  per- 
formances, at  a town  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  a number  of  young  ladies 
were  present,  he  went  round  the  room 
offering  to  tell  people's  thoughts.  One 
young  lady,  who  had  formed  a notion  of 
rising  next  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
changed  her  intention,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  rise  at  seven.  Passing  her,  and 
looking  her  in  the  face,  Boaz  said  com- 
placently : ‘You  are  quite  right,  miss; 
seven  is  a much  better  hour  than  five.' 


The  young  lady  addressed  never  forgot 
this  astonishing  piec6  of  conjuring.  It 
was  simply  a happy  coincidence  in  fall- 
ing on  the  right  idea.  If  the  guess  had 
been  wrong,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  it. 

The  art  of  the  conjurer  is  of  very  old 
date.  We  hear  of  it  in  many  ancient 
writings;  the  general  belief  alw.ays  being 
that  the  tricks  were  performed  through 
supernatural  agency.  Several  clever 
conjurers  ventured  on  appearing  before 
public  assemblies  in  England  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  was  rather  a bold  thing 
to  do,  for  the  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  still  in  force,  and  the  poor  con- 
jurers, in  trying  to  pick  up  a liveli- 
hood by  their  professional  deceptions, 
ran  the  risk  of  perishing  on  the  gallows 
or  in  the  blaze  of  a tar  barrel.  The  fairs 
about  London  were  usually  frequented 
by  these  experts,  some  of  whom  are  com- 
memorated by  Mr.  Frost  in  his  very 
amusing  volume,  lately  published.  The 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  Flourishing  as  a 
contemporary  of  Boaz  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  there  was  a juggler  named 
Ray,  who  gained  popularity  in  London. 
He  appears  to  have  employed  a variety 
of  jargon  to  give  a sort  of  supernatural 
color  to  his  deceptions.  ‘ He  had  once,’ 
says  Mr.  Frost, ‘the  honor  of  performing 
before  the  royal  family,  of  which,  on 
one  occasion,  an  amusing  anecdote  is  re- 
lated. Ray  desired  the  queen  to  say 
Cockalorum  as  the  charm  upon  which, 
as  he  pretended,  the  success  of  the  grand 
deception  depended.  T'he  queen  hesi- 
tated ; upon  which  the  king,  who  was 
eager  to  witness  the  conjurer's  great 
trick,  turned  to  her,  and  said  good- 
humoredly  : “ Say  Cockalorum,  Char- 
lotte ; say  Cockalorum."  ’ 

About  the  same  period,  Breslaw  gave 
conjuring  entertainments  in  London, 
and,  like  Ray,  had  the  honor  of  perform- 
ing before  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
young  family.  Breslaw  had  the  candor 
to  explain  how  he  performed  his  tricks. 
In  one  of  his  advertisements,  he  announ- 
ces that  he  will  ‘ discover  the  following 
deceptions  in  such  a manner  that  every 
person  in  the  company  will  be  capable 
of  doing  them  immediately  for  their 
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amuicmcnt.  First,  to  tell  any  lady  or 
gentleman  the  card  that  they  fix  on, 
without  asking  questions.  Second,  to 
make  a remarkable  piece  of  money  to  fly 
out  of  any  gentleman's  hand  into  a lady’s 
pocket-handkerchief,  at  two  yards’  dis- 
tance. Third,  to  change  four  or  five 
cards  in  any  lady's  or  gentleman’s  hand 
several  times  into  different  cards. 
Fourth,  to  make  a fresh  egg  fly  out  of 
any  person’s  pocket  into  a box  on  the 
table,  and  immediately  to  fly  back  again 
into  the  pocket.’  In  his  latter  days, 
Breslaw  offered  to  teach  sleight-of-hand 
for  a reasonable  fee  ; and  finally,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  profession,  he,  in  1784, 
published  a small  book  explanatory  of 
his  conjuring  tricks  and  app.aratus. 

.At  this  time  and  a little  later,  conju- 
rers did  not  in  popular  appreciation  rank 
much  above  the  grade  of  mountebanks. 
They  .still  wore  fantastic  dresses,  and 
made  use  of  cockalonim,  hocus-pocus, 
presto,  begone,  and  other  ridiculous  jar- 
gon. The  first  who,  in  giving  a tinge  of 
science  to  the  art  of  legerdemain,  rose  to 
the  character  of  a philosophic  conjurer, 
was  Katerfelto,  who  has  been  immortal- 
ised by  the  poet  Cowi>er  : 

Katerfelto  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

Katerfelto  was  the  son  of  a Prussian 
colonel  of  hussars.  He  had  received  a 
good  education,  but  being  of  an  erratic 
turn,  he  took  to  conjuring.  .After  trav- 
elling for  some  years  on  the  continent, 
giving  entertainments  at  different  courts, 
he  appeared  in  London  about  1781. 
With  his  tricks  were  intermingled  ha- 
rangues on  mathematics,  optics,  magnet- 
ism, chemistry,  hydrostatics,  and  other 
sciences.  To  aid  his  mystifications  he  ex- 
hibited a black  c.at,  which  was  reputed  to 
possess  some  wonderful  qualities,  which 
he  took  care  to  puff  in  the  newspapers. 
The  puff  was  of  course  anonymous. 
Sometimes  it  consisted  of  dreadful  in- 
sinuations against  the  character  of  the 
black  c.at,  which  was  represented  as  a 
demon  in  disguise.  Having  wrought  up 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  Kater- 
felto would  come  out  with  an  advertise- 
ment per  contra,  denouncing  the  disre- 
g.ard  of  truth  in  speaking  of  himself  and 
his  clever  but  very  innocent  cat.  For 
instance,  he  issued  an  advertisement  as 
follows  : ‘ Katerfelto  is  sorry'  to  find  that 
writers  (that  is  to  say,  his  own  puffs)  in 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  4 


the  newspapers  have  several  times,  and 
particularly  within  the  last  fortnight,  as- 
serted that  he  and  his  black  cat  are 
devils.  On  the  contrary,  Katerfelto  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
moral  and  divine  philosopher,  a teacher 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  ; 
and  that  neither  he  nor  his  black  cat 
bears  any  resembl.ance  to  devils,  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  print-shops ; and 
assures  the  nobility  and  public  that  the 
idea  of  him  and  his  black  cat  being 
devils  arises  merely  from  the  .astonishing 
performances  of  Katerfelto  and  his  said 
cat,  which  both  in  the  days’  and  nights’ 
exhibition  are  such  as  to  induce  all  the 
spectators  to  believe  them  both  to  be 
devils  indeed  ! — the  black  cat  appearing 
in  one  instant  with  a tail,  and  the  next 
without  any,  and  which  has  occasioned 
many  thous.and  pounds  to  be  lost  in 
wagers  on  this  incomprehensible  sub- 
ject.’ 

Philip  .Astley,  noted  for  his  equestrian 
amphitheatre,  is  said  to  have  begun  life 
as  a soldier,  in  which  capacity,  when  on 
foreign  service  with  his  regiment,  he  dem- 
onstrated his  .ability  as  a conjurer  by 
inventing  the  now  famous  gun-trick. 
This  consists  in  pretending  to  fire  a 
pistol  loaded  with  ball,  and  catching  the 
ball  on  the  point  of  a knife.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  trick  is,  that  in  the  first 
place  the  pistol  is  secretly  loaded  only 
with  blank  cartridge.  In  this  harmless 
condition  the  conjurer  slips  into  it  a tin 
tube,  which  nicely  fits  before  it,  and  then 
ostentatiously  loads  it  with  ball.  Before 
firing,  the  tin  tube  is  dexterously  remov- 
ed, and  when  the  weapon  is  fired  no 
harm  ensues ; by  an  instantaneous  ma- 
nreuvre  the  bullet  is  triumph.intly  ex- 
hibited as  being  caught  in  the  required 
situation.  It  is  related  th.at  Astley  in- 
vented the  trick  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood  at  the  duel  of  two  comrades  in  the 
army,  for  one  of  whom  he  acted  as 
second.  Succeeding  in  getting  the  other 
man’s  second  to  a.ssent  to  the  ingenious 
device,  the  duellists  fired  at  e.ach  other 
without  effect,  and  the  affair  was  amica- 
bly adjusted.  Very  clever  this.  One 
might,  however,  say  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  : 

Bui  scarce  1 praise  their  venlurous  part 

Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 

Mr.  Frost  mentions  two  inst.ances  ir 
which  the  gun-trick  proved  fatal.  Or 
32 
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was  that  of  a conjurer  in  Dublin  who 
was  shot  dead  by  the  accidental  sub- 
stitution of  a real  loaded  pistol  for  one 
in  which  the  charge  was  withdrawn. 
The  other  took  place  in  Germany,  at  the 
performance  of  a conjurer  named  De  Lin- 
sky.  He  set  up  his  w'ife  to  be  fired  at 
by  six  soldiers,  each  of  whom  was  to  bite 
the  ball  off  his  cartridge  in  charging  his 
gun.  Heedlessly,  one  of  the  soldiers  did 
not  bite  off  the  ball,  and  M.adame  De 
I, insky  was  shot  through  the  body.  She 
died  on  the  second  day  after  the  accident. 
The  cata.strophe  clouded  the  latter  years 
of  the  unfortunate  conjurer. 

Balsamo,  a native  of  Sicily,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Cagliostro,  flourished 
as  a conjurer,  or,  more  properly,  as  an 
impostor,  about  the  year  1780,  but  w.is 
better  known  on  the  continent  than  in 
England.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to 
sleight-of-hand,  but  pretended  to  cure 
diseases,  and  to  make  old  people  young 
again.  His  fate  was  unfortunate.  While 
in  Paris,  he  was  confined  for  some  time 
to  the  Bastille,  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery  of  the  famed 
diamond  necklace  of  Marie  .Antoinette. 
Getting  out  of  this  scrape,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where,  on  acount  of  his  conjuring 
operations,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
as  a magician,  but  died  in  prison  in  1795. 

Some  of  the  tricks  of  Cagliostro  bad 
in  them  a trace  of  science.  He  dealt  in 
optical  illusions  ; and  although  he  was  a 
regular  charlatan,  one  cannot  but  regret 
the  cruel  way  he  w'as  treated.  By  two 
successors,  Comus  and  Robert — a couple 
of  Frenchmen — tricks  by  means  of  con- 
cave mirrors  were  brought  to  considera- 
ble perfection.  Performing  in  Paris,  M. 
Robert  declared  he  would  raise  from  the 
dead  any  person  whom  the  company 
pleased  to  name.  It  was  proposed  that 
he  should  bring  up  the  spirit  of  Marat : 
and  truly  enough  a phantom  resembling 
that  hideous  revolutionary  monster  made 
its  appearance,  and  immediately  vanish- 
ed. Effects  of  this  kind,  aided  by  a sub- 
dued light  and  .some  ghastly  parapherna- 
lia, are  produced  by  the  agency  of  lenses, 
concave  mirrors,  and  miniature  likenesses 
of  the  persons  repre.sented.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  so-called  manifestations  of 
modern  spiritualism  may  be  explained 
by  optical  illusions,  such  as  were  practis- 
ed .by  M.  Robert  and  his  brother-con- 
jurers. 


We  cannot,  even  in  the  briefest  way, 
refer  to  the  crowd  of  conjurers  who,  in 
later  times,  have  entertained  and  astonish- 
ed the  public  with  their  tricks.  Only  a 
few  can  be  noticed.  One  of  these  was 
the  well-remembered  -Anderson,  a native 
of  Aberdeenshire,  who  designated  him- 
self Wizard  of  the  North.  It  is  a rare 
thing  to  find  a Scotchman  filling  the  role 
of  a showman,  an  actor,  or  a conjurer. 
Rising  from  a humble  position,  and 
poorly  educated,  Anderson  began  his 
career  as  a call-boy  in  a theatre,  and 
with  an  aptitude  for  sleight-of-hand, 
along  with  a proper  amount  of  audacity, 
he  took  up  the  profession  of  a conjurer, 
beginning  with  entertainments  in  small 
towns  and  working  his  way  up  to  high- 
class  assemblages  in  London  and  else- 
where. He  established  his  popularity  by 
the  neat  and  (juiet  way  in  which  he  per- 
formed a variety  of  new  and  bewildering 
tricks.  In  his  later  days  he  issued  a kind 
of  memoir  of  his  life,  from  which,  as  we 
suppose,  Mr.  F'rost  has  drawn  the  follow- 
ing incident. 

In  the  course  of  a professional  excur- 
sion in  the  north,  he  visited  Forreis,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  printer,  took  lodg- 
ings for  a week  at  the  house  of  an  elder- 
ly widow,  who  expressed  a wish  that  he 
should  pay  half  the  rent  beforehand. 
Anderson  made  no  objection,  and  handed 
her  four  half-crowns.  Observing  the 
words  ‘ Great  Wizard  of  the  North  ’ on 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  the  woman  in 
trepidation  asked  who  he  was.  On  being 
told  that  he  was  a wizard,  she  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  house.  At  this  moment 
the  stage-coach  was  about  to  pass  the 
door  for  Elgin,  where  the  wizard  had  an 
engagement.  As  he  was  hurrying  away, 
the  woman  threw  his  money  on  the  floor, 
and  fell  down  in  a swoon,  hurting  her- 
self in  the  fall.  Some  persons  rushed  in 
on  hearing  the  fracas,  and  seized  .Ander- 
son, to  prevent  his  escape.  Just  then 
the  coach  drew  up,  and  the  driver  was 
told  that  a murder  had  been  committed- 
‘ Leaping  down,  and  looking  through  the 
window,  he  recognised  Anderson,  whom 
he  had  seen  several  times  in  Elgin.  The 
coach  started  again  ; and  .Anderson,  find- 
ing that  he  was  in  an  awkward  positioa 
as  the  old  lady  gave  no  signs  of  life,  de- 
manded to  be  taken  before  a raagistraic 
at  once.  This  he  was  told  was  imposa- 
ble,  as  there  was  no  magistrate  within 
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seven  miles ; and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  lodge  him  in  the  town  jail  until 
ne.vt  day.  To  the  jail  the  conjurer  was 
taken,  therefore,  between  a couple  of 
constables,  who  were  commendably 
prompt  in  making  their  appearance. 
The  coach  went  to  Elgin,  where  the 
guard  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  news 
of  the  Wizard's  arrest,  and  going  to  the 
.\sseinbly  Rooms,  told  the  audience,  who 
were  growing  impatient  at  the  conjurer’s 
non-appe.arance,  that  “ they  might  con- 
jure for  themselves  that  night,  for  there 
would  be  no  Wizard,  as  he  was  where  he 
would  not  get  out  with  all  his  magic  ; he 
was  in  Forres  jail,  for  murdering  an  old 
woman.”  A thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
the  crowded  auditory ; then  a murmur 
arose,  and  loud  demands  were  made  for 
the  return  of  the  money  paid  at  the  doors. 
This  was  done  ; and  nothing  was  talked 
of  at  Elgin  that  night  but  the  horrible 
murder  at  Forres.  On  the  following 
morning,  .Anderson  was  conducted  to  the 
residence  of  the  magistrate,  where  the 
widow,  who  had  recovered  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  told  as  much  of  the  tragi- 
comical story  as  she  knew.  The  gentle- 
man who  administered  justice  in  that  re- 
mote district  smiled  at  the  old  lady's 
narrative,  reproved  the  witnesses  for 
their  hastiness,  and  at  once  discharged 
.Anderson,  with  an  expression  of  regret 
for  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  which 
his  detention  had  subjected  him.  The 
news  of  the  denouement  of  the  affair 
reached  Elgin  as  soon  as  Anderson,  for 
whom  it  proved  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment, bringing  crowds  to  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  and  inducing  him  to  prolong  his 
stay  in  that  town  several  nights  beyond 
the  term  he  had  intended.’ 

.Anderson  deservedly  made  a fortune 
by  his  performances  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  in  the  United  States  he  discovered 
the  impostures  of  the  Spiritualists  that 
were  driving  people  mad,  and  relentless- 
ly exposed  them  in  his  entertainments. 
‘ I caused  my  table,’  says  he,  ‘ to  rap  as 
loudly  and  intelligently  as  theirs,  while  I 
hesitated  not  to  reveal  the  nature  and 
modus  operandi  of  the  “ spirits”  which 
produced  the  rappings.’  For  this  good 
service  he  deserved  the  thanks  of  society. 
.Anderson  died  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Every  one  knows  that  jugglery  is  car- 
ried to  a high  pitch  of  perfection  by  na- 
tives of  India.  We  have  some  notice  of 


their  marvellous  tricks  in  Mr.  Frost’s 
entertaining  volume.  The  Chinese  are 
also  clever  at  conjuring,  especially  as  re- 
gards sleight-of-hand.  -A  few  years  ago 
we  saw  a Chinese  perform  a dexterous 
manoeuvre,  which  it  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. He  appeared  on  the  stage  with  his 
belt  stuck  full  of  table-knives  with  sharp 
points,  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
Placing  the  boy  against  a broad  wooden 
plank,  he  began,  at  the  distance  of  six 
feet,  to  throw  knives  at  him  ; causing 
these  sharp  instruments  by  a particular 
jerk  to  stick  in  the  wood  all  around  the 
boy.  The  feat  was  rapidly  executed, 
but  with  apparent  ease  and  indifference. 
Not  one  of  the  knives  touched  the  boy, 
though  some  of  them  stuck  in  the  board 
very  near  him.  As  they  were  projected 
with  considerable  force,  any  hit  would 
have  been  fatal.  The  reflection  raised 
at  sight  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition, 
was  that  the  man  must  have  spent  half  a 
lifetime  in  training  his  hand  and  eye  for 
the  performance.  Hazlitt,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, has  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  dexterity  of  Indian  jugglers  in  throw- 
ing up  a number  of  balls  and  catching 
them  successively,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  study  that  must  have  been  ex- 
pended in  attaining  such  proficiency. 
Everybody  will  say  that  the  loss  of  time 
in  studies  of  this  nature  is  most  wasteful. 
But  looked  at  broadly  in  relation  to  na- 
tural aptitudes,  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  a matter  of  taste  whether  a 
man  shall  spend  seven  years  in  learning 
to  poise  perpendicularly  on  the  point  of 
his  nose  a tall  stick  with  a dinner-plate 
pirouetting  on  the  top  of  it,  or  in  quali- 
fying himself  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Conjuring,  possibly,  ‘ pays  ’ 
as  well  as  anything  else. 

We  occasionally  see  clever  conjurers 
of  the  mountebank  order  in  the  by- 
streets of  London — the  police  taking 
care  to  keep  them  out  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  — but  they  are  far  and 
away  excelled  by  the  conjurers  who 
establish  themselves  for  popular  enter- 
tainment behind  little  tables  in  the 
Champs-Elysees.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  somehow,  conjuring  comes 
natural  to  a Frenchman.  He  possesses 
the  requisite  amount  of  light-heartedness 
and  loquacity.  In  Paris,  conjurers  are  a 
kind  of  artistes.  They  are  asked  to  at- 
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tend  festive  parties  for  the  general 
amusement.  When  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  allied  army,  was 
supreme  in  Paris,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  invited  a large 
evening-p.arty  to  the  mansion  he  occupied 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  On  considera- 
tion, he  found  that  the  house  could  not 
contain  all  who  were  expected  to  attend. 
‘ Cover  over  the  garden,’  said  a friend 
whom  he  consulted,*  and  invite  a conjurer 
to  entertain  the  company.’  The  hint 
was  taken  ; and  through  the  perfonnan- 
ces  of  the  conjurer  in  the  garden,  the 
l>arty  went  off  with  immense  /clat.  This 
incident  was  related  to  us  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  an  Edinburgh  ad- 
vocate, who  visited  and  wrote  about  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  present  at  the  famous  garden 
])arty  of  * Le  (irand  Vellington,’  ,as  the 
Parisi,ans  were  pleased  to  call  him. 

Among  the  later  conjurers  of  note 
there  have  been  several  foreigners,  Ddb- 
ler,  Frikell,  Hosco,  and  Houdin — ordi- 
narily called  Robert-Houdin.  We  happen 
to  have  seen  them  all,  and  in  particular  c.in 
speak  with  approbation  of  the  elegantly 
adroit  ]>erformances  of  Houdin.  This 
clever  Frenchman,  who  spoke  English 
fluently,  travelled  about  with  his  wife, 
who  was  an  accessory  in  his  entertain- 
ments. For  example  he  would  declare 
that  Madame,  while  seated  blindfold  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  would  describe 
any  small  article  that  was  handed  to  him. 
Responding  to  his  request,  one  of  the 
spectators  would  hand  him  a brooch, 
another  a ring,  a third  a i)encil-ca,se,  and 
so  on.  Every  article  was  faithfully  de- 
scribed to  all  appearance  by  the  blind- 
folded lady,  which  caused  no  small  de- 
gree of  wonder ; but  in  reality  she  never 
spoke  at  all.  She  only  moved  her  lips  ; 
while  the  husband,  holding  .and  looking 
at  the  article  in  his  hand,  by  means  of 
ventriloquism  caused  the  words  to  come 
apparently  from  her  mouth.  The  trick 
wxs  exceedingly  well  perfonned. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Houdin 
visited  .Mgiers,  and  there  astonished  the 
native  Arabs  with  his  ])erformance  of  the 
gun-trick,  which  he  did  in  a way  some- 
what peculiar.  At  one  of  his  entertain- 
ments an  old  Arab  admitted  th.at  Mon- 
sieur was  doubtless  a great  magician,  but 
he  should  prefer  to  use  one  of  his  own 
pistols.  Houdin  said  this  might  be  done 


next  day,  after  he  had  invoked  the 
powers  to  assist  him.  It  was  a severe 
trial  of  skill,  for  there  was  some  danger 
in  de.aling  with  a wary  and  suspicious 
barbarian.  Next  day,  the  exploit  came 
ofl.  Houdin  only  stipukated  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  load  the  jiistol,  the 
Arab  handing  him  a leaden  bullet  from 
a saucerful  from  which  to  make  his 
choice.  This  was  agreed  to.  Houdin, 
as  ever)’  one  thought,  dropped  the  leaden 
bullet  into  the  pistol ; but  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  drojrped  a previously  pre- 
pared sham  bullet,  which  dis.solved  into 
dust  on  being  fired.  * Now,’  said  the 
conjurer  to  the  Arab,  * take  the  ]»istol, 
and  fire  at  me,  and  I will  catch  the  bullet 
in  my  mouth.’  The  pistol  was  fired ; 
and  to  the  profound  amazement  of  the 
crowd  of  .Arabs,  Houdin  took  a leaden 
bullet  out  of  his  mouth,  which  all  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  bullet  that  had  been 
selected  from  the  saucerful.  To  still 
further  astonish  the  company,  Houdin 
declared  that  by  loading  with  another 
leaden  ball  he  would  bring  blood  out  of 
a stone  wall.  .All  were  eager  to  see  this  , 
wonderful  feat.  It  was  performed  in  a 
way  differing  little  from  what  had  already 
t.iken  place.  Instead  of  dropping  a real 
ball  into  the  pistol,  Houdin  used  a sh,im 
bullet  filled  with  a red  liquid,  which  dis- 
solved on  striking  the  wall.  Wonder 
tremendous!  We  believe  that  .Anderson 
in  his  gun-tricks  w,a.s  similarly  in  the 
habit  of  substituting  light  composition 
balls  for  real  bullets,  and  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. It  was  all  a matter  of  sleight- 
of-hand. 

The  latest  and  most  surprising  piece 
of  Natural  Magic  has  been  what  is 
usually  called  Pepper's  Ghost,  though  it 
was  exhibited  years  previously,  in  Paris, 
by  the  French  conjurer  Robin.  The 
thing,  however,  is  so  simple  and  so  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  doubt  it  had  been 
employed  — perhaps  imperfectly  — ages 
ago  in  the  conjuring  repertory.  Every 
one  must  have  noticed  a very  ordinarj' 
phenomenon.  A fire  burning  in  a room 
is  at  a certain  angle  reflected  in  the  glass 
of  the  window-.  Passing  through  the 
ghass,  the  rays  are  refracted  or  bent 
aside,  .and  the  image  of  the  fire  is  seen 
blazing  on  a bush  or  other  object  out- 
side. Such  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
so-called  Pepper’s  Ghost  is  made  a sub- 
ject of  wonder  to  an  assemblage  of  people. 
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Shrouding  the  lights,  to  give  the  required 
dimness,  a glass  screen  is  lowered  in 
front  of  the  stage,  on  which  the  ghost  is 
to  appear;  the  ghost  being  nothing  more 
than  the  reflection  of  a person  perform- 
ing out  of  sight  of  the  .spectators  — 
probably  at  a point  in  front  of  the  glass, 
or  even  under  the  stage.  The  recent 
manufacture  of  large  sheets  of  plate-glass 
has  immensely  facilitated  the  trick.  As 
none  of  the  spectators,  on  account  of  the 


crepuscular  light,  can  see  the  glass,  the 
simulation  is  complete.  A ghost  seems 
to  be  walking  about  the  stage,  which  the 
actors  affect  to  see  or  to  grasp,  of  course 
without  effect,  and  the  marvel  is  to  all 
appearance  incomprehensible.  On  the 
like  principle,  is  sometimes  shown  a 
‘ magic  head,’  which  answers  questions, 
also  a variety  of  other  tricks  or  optical 
illusions. — Chambers's  J ournal. 


MODERN  POLITENESS.’ 


Nothing  perhaps  better  illustrates  the 
revolutionizing  influence  of  social  prog- 
ress on  our  customary  ideas  and  habits 
than  the  contrast  between  the  modem 
and  the  ancient  conception  of  courtesy. 
.According  to  the  latter,  politeness  was 
an  emanation  from  a noble  and  reveren- 
tial mind,  and  constituted  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguishing marks.  Even  in  the  simple 
structure  of  society  indicated  by  Homer, 
courtesy  towards  strangers  was  recogniz- 
ed as  something  to  be  recorded  and  ex- 
tolled. The  deferential  politeness  of 
Achilles  when  receiving  the  deputation 
of  chiefs,  and  the  friendly  respect  shown 
by  Alcinous  towards  the  stranger  Ulys- 
ses, are  dwelt  on  as  valuable  and  striking 
qualities  of  these  persons.  So  too  the 
whole  of  the  poetry  of  chivalry  is  inspir- 
ed with  this  idea  of  the  nobility  of  cour- 
tesy. The  connection  between  external 
politeness  and  indwelling  generosity  of 
mind  was  regarded  as  of  the  closest ; and 
this  internal  source  of  courteous  manners 
was  the  object  of  continu.il  praise  : — 
High  erected  thoughts  seated  in  the  heart  of 
courtesy. 

In  contrast  with  this  idea  the  modern 
theory  of  politeness  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  altogether  or  mainly  a matter  of  rule, 
which  anybody  can  master  provided  only 
he  has  the  requisite  intelligence.  The  mor- 
al aspect  of  the  habit  as  springing  from 
a certain  style  of  character  is  overlooked, 
if  not  explicitly  denied.  The  age  which 
witnesses  the  production  of  shilling  man- 
uals of  etiquette,  by  help  of  which  the 
very  churl  in  feeling  may  qualify  himself 
in  an  hour  or  two  for  polite  society,  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  succeeded  pretty 
fairly  in  eliminating  the  internal  and 
moral  factor  from  the  connotation  of  the 
term  “ polite.”  We  may  characterize 


this  change  in  the  view  of  courtesy  as 
the  substitution  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
rule  for  the  play  of  a refined  emotion. 
Not  but  that  in  former  times  courtesy 
was  aided  by  well-defined  laws.  Primi- 
tive societies  had  their  well-understood 
duties  of  courtesy,  and  chivalry  had  its 
elaborate  code  of  obligations.  Only 
these  rules  were  never  regarded  as  self- 
sufficing,  but  were  simply  a guide  to 
those  whose  native  gentleness  of  mind 
prompted  them  to  acts  of  politeness.  In 
modern  society,  however,  compliance 
with  a rule  is  commonly  viewed  as  the 
whole  of  politenes.s,  which  is  thus  reduc- 
ed to  a definite  external  art. 

A complete  study  of  the  influences 
which  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
revolution  of  ideas  would  probably  in- 
volve the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  proce.sses  of  social  de- 
velopment. The  first  reflection  which 
presents  itself  perhaps  is  that  the  art  of 
politeness,  like  every  other  branch  of  so- 
cial pr.actice,  had  to  be  gradually  con- 
structed from  the  example  and  teaching 
of  many  persons.  The  modern  rules  of 
politeness  really  represent  a slow  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  which  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  tentative  practices  of 
large  numbers  of  people.  In  simpler 
and  ruder  states  of  society  a man  was 
thrown  to  a large  extent  on  his  own  feel- 
ings as  a guide  to  courtesy,  just  because 
there  was  not  a sufficient  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  true  polite- 
ne.s*.  Nowad.iys,  on  the  contrary,  the 
experiences  of  many  generations  have 
combined  to  form  a body  of  well-defined 
rules  of  courtesy.  What  has  been  prac 
tised  by  the  best  sort  of  jiersons  or  those 
commanding  most  influence,  and  h.as  be- 
come approved  by  the  many  because  of 
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its  utility  or  its  grace,  gradually  solidifies 
into  a rule.  Thus  politeness,  like  every 
other  uniform  practice,  say  that  of  dress- 
ing, could  only  become  a well-defined  art 
with  its  general  rules  when  society,  or 
some  portion  of  it,  had  acquired  a cer- 
tain share  of  common  knowledge,  the 
fruit  of  many  compared  experiences. 

But,  again,  politeness  is  not  only  an 
art  which  had  to  be  gradually  learnt,  but 
also  a duty  which  required  a certain  state 
of  social  sentiment  for  its  enforcement. 
Courtesy  and  good  manners  belong  to 
the  less  essential  region  of  morality. 
Society  has  to  dispense  with  them  as 
common  habits  until  it  has  settled  the 
graver  and  more  urgent  matters  of  social 
security.  'They  are  the  ornamental  ap- 
pendage of  the  moral  code  which  society 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  till  it  had 
first  possessed  itself  of  the  essentials  of 
this  code.  Now  the  inclusion  of  any 
previously  spontaneous  practice  in  the 
realm  of  duty  clearly  serves  to  mechanize 
it.  For,  first  of  all,  it  is  the  substitution 
of  an  artificial  for  an  instinctive  motive. 
When  courtesy  was  not  yet  thus  legaliz- 
ed, men  were  gentle  in  their  manners 
from  a love  of  gentleness,  from  a fine 
sense  of  its  worth  and  beauty.  But  now 
that  politeness  has  been  largely  reduced 
to  an  obligatory  rule  enforced  by  the 
sanction  of  social  ostracism,  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  demand  made  on  these 
spontaneous  sentiments.  A man  who 
now  cares  to  retain  a place  in  good  so- 
ciety will  pretty  certainly  be  well  behav- 
ed, however  little  natural  inclination  he 
may  have  towards  the  observances  of 
courtesy.  Secondly,  this  transformation 
of  politeness  into  a moral  obligation  has 
necessarily  been  accompanied  with  the 
compression  and  rigid  limitation  of  cour- 
tesy. Wh,atever  is  to  be  enforced  as  a 
part  of  morality  must  be  simple  and 
easily  apprehended,  and,  moreover,  must 
not  be  too  onerous ; and  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  require  of  the  miscellaneous 
group  which  constitutes  a community  or 
a social  grade  that  amount  of  punctilious 
attention  and  formal  deference  of  man- 
ners which  the  reverential  feelings  of  an 
individual  member  of  it  might  prompt, 
and  which  even  a code  of  honor  self- 
imposed  by  a band  of  enthusiasts  might 
exact.  Thus  the  inclusion  of  good 
manners  among  social  duties  has  had  the 
effect  of  marring  the  beauty  of  the  art. 


by  cutting  off  its  most  generous  mani- 
festations. The  exquisite  delicacy  of 
knightly  worship  can  find  no  place  in  a 
system  of  rules  to  be  uniformly  enforced 
by  general  opinion.  'I'he  noble  enthusi- 
asms of  chivalry  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  social  legislation.  There  is  a third 
influence,  too,  which  serves  to  account  for 
the  rapid  petrification  of  the  sentiments 
of  courtesy  in  the  shape  of  rigid  rules. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  politeness  as 
of  equal  value  for  primitive  and  for  ad- 
vanced societies,  though  its  general  ac- 
quisition and  its  enforcement  had  to  be 
postponed  to  a comparatively  late  stage 
of  development.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
with  social  development  the  occasions  for 
politeness  multiply  very  rapidly.  While 
civilization  does  away  with  the  need  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  re.a!ly 
beneficent  offices  of  chivalry,  it  ex- 
tends very  widely  the  scope  of  the 
lighter  acts  of  courtesy.  In  modern  so- 
ciety a man  forms  many  more  connexions, 
meets  many  more  strangers,  is  thrown 
more  frequently  into  a jtassing  contact 
with  others,  than  in  the  simpler  societies 
of  the  past.  The  mere  fact  of  our  pres- 
ent rapid  means  of  locomotion  has  im- 
measurably enlarged  the  province  of 
politeness.  It  is  therefore  of  greater  and 
greater  importance  for  people  to  know 
bow  to  behave  towards  strangers,  and  to 
have  a definite  set  of  rules  to  guide  them 
.amid  these  rapidly  recurring  rehations. 

It  is  also  of  greater  and  greater  impor- 
tance to  society  to  enforce  such  a set  of 
rules,  if  it  aims  at  imposing  a certain 
style  of  behavior  in  these  relations. 

Yet,  while  there  is  this  unmistakable 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a complete 
reduction  of  good  manners  to  asy-stemof 
rather  obvious  rules,  the  admirer  of  in- 
dwelling courtesy  need  not  fear  that  this 
tendency  will  ever  be  fully  realized.  i 

However  large  a part  of  the  domain  of  | 

politeness  may  be  systematized,  there 
will  always  remain  much  more  which  is 
unsusceptible  of  formulation  in  general 
rules  ; and  the  growth  of  kindly  feeling, 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a con- 
comitant of  social  development,  w ill,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  ensure  the  cultivation  of 
this  outlying  region.  The  vulgar  mind 
will  no  doubt  easily  content  itself  with  a 
fulfilment  of  the  clearly  firescribed  rules 
of  imlitcness;  but  the  truly  gentle  nature  , 
will  feel  that  these  cover  but  a small  i 
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part  of  the  grounU.  \Vc  are  far  front 
undervaluing  the  advantage  of  definite 
rules,  even  where  the  prompting  senti- 
ment exists.  The  very  intensity  of  the 
wish  to  be  courteous  may  render  one 
ridiculous  unless  there  be  a knowledge 
of  what  is  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. A rather  timid  lady  who  has 
to  entertain  a somewhat  formidable 
visitor  may  easily  make  a slip  through 
the  very  agitation  of  her  good  feeling. 
One  great  advantage  of  ndes  of  polite- 
ness, especially  in  the  rapid  movements 
of  modem  life,  is  to  save  us  from  the 
perplexities  into  which  our  polite  senti- 
ments themselves  would  frequently  throw 
us.  But,  while  admitting  this,  we  may 
contend  that,  of  all  duties,  courtesy  is 
the  one  least  susceptible  of  exact  defini- 
tion ; what  is  respectful,  what  is  most 
grateful  to  the  object  of  our  attention, 
varies  indefinitely  according  to  circum- 
stances and  to  the  temperament  and 
tastes  of  the  person  who  is  to  ]>rofit  by 
our  politeness.  For  example,  an  amount 
of  attention  which  would  be  almost  pain- 
ful to  a retiring  [young  woman  may  be 
very  acceptable  to  others  of  a more  ex- 
acting temper.  Nothing  but  really  kind 
feeling  and  a quick  desire  to  please  can 
ever  dictate  all  the  fine  details  of  gentle 
manners.  The  genuinely  courteous  man 
will  always  be  distinguished  by  many 
signs  from  the  man  who  is  coarse  and 
rude  in  feeling,  but  who  manages  just  to 
execute  the  externals  of  etiquette. 

Many  i)eople  are  probably  apt  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  genuine  courtesy  in- 
volves an  indwelling  sentiment.  They 
fancy  that  kind  feeling  must  prompt  its 
subjects  to  a ludicrous  excess  of  polite- 
ness. But  this  simply  means  that  kind 
impulses  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
qualities — namely,  by  a fine  sense  of  the 
seemly  and  the  ludicrous,  and  a certain 


intellectual  quickness  of  mind.  Without 
these  a very  kindly  disposed  person  will 
no  doubt  frequently  err.  A young  man 
who  accidentally  brushes  against  a young 
woman  in  the  dense  crowd  of  a skating 
rink,  and  makes  a profuse  apology,  is 
perhaps  something  more  than  polite.  On 
the  other  hand,  kind  feeling  must  be  as- 
sisted by  intellectual  qualities.  The  lady 
of  fine  tact  who  quickly  perceives  the 
sort  of  treatment  best  suited  to  her  in- 
dividual visitors,  knows  with  whom  to 
place  them  at  dinner,  and  how  to  modu- 
late the  key  of  her  conversation  in  pa.ss- 
ing  from  one  to  another,  may  not  be  a 
whit  kinder  at  heart  than  the  hostess  who 
takes  great  pains  to  entertain,  but  always 
manages,  through  a certain  awkw'ardness, 
to  spoil  the  result.  That  is  to  say,  good- 
ness of  heart  cannot  dispense  with  dis- 
criminating insight.  Yet  the  kindness  is 
as  essential  in  the  case  of  the  skilful  as 
in  that  of  the  awkward  lady.  The  very 
tact  by  which  the  former  quickly  reads 
individual  minds,  interpreting  their  re- 
quirements, involves  a lively  sympathetic 
interest  in  others.  The  difference  is 
that  the  estimable  feeling  exists  not  as  a 
disturbing  emotional  excitement,  but  as 
a calm,  controlling  motive.  It  is  the 
absence  or  repression  of  this  interest 
which  makes  Englishmen  seem  unpolite, 
especially  when  travelling  abroad.  A 
Frenchman’s  politeness  is  no  doubt  in 
part  a fulfilment  of  well-apprehended 
rules,  but  much  of  it  springs  directly 
from  a respectful  interest  in  strangers,  a 
survival  perhaps  of  that  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  an  unfamiliar  human  pres- 
ence which  was  a striking  characteristic 
of  antiquity,  and  which  appears  to  have 
most  completely  disappeared  among 
modem  English-speaking  nations.  — 
Saturday  Rcruw. 
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He  had  played  for  his  lordship’s  levee. 

He  had  played  for  her  ladyship’s  whim, 
Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy. 

And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim. 
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And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie, 

And  the  large  eyes  strange  and  bright, 

And  they  said — too  late — “ He  is  weary  ! 

He  shall  rest  for,  at  least.  To-night ! ” 

But  at  dawn,  when  the  birds  were  waking, 

.\s  they  watched  in  the  silent  room, 

With  the  sound  of  a strained  cord  breaking, 

\ something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

’Twas  a string  of  his  violoncello, 

-And  they  heard  him  stir  in  his  bed  : — 

“ Make  room  for  a tired  little  fellow. 

Kind  God ! — ” was  the  last  that  he  said. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 


DR.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 


The  portrait  of  this  eminent  scholar 
and  divine  which  embellishes  our  present 
number  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  a 
more  elevated  Christian  theology,  and  es- 
pecially in  Biblical  exegesis.  For  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch  of  his  life  we  are 
indebted  to  the  new  American  Cycloptcdia: 
“ Philip  Schafk  was  born  at  Chur, 
Switzerland,  January  ist,  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen, 
Halle,  and  Berlin,  at  the  last  of  which  he 
was  graduated  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Licentiate  of  Divinity  in  1841.  He  then 
traveled  as  a private  tutor  of  a Prussian 
nobleman  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  1841-2,  and  returning  to  Ber- 
lin, commenced  as  a lecturer  on  theology. 
In  October,  1843,  the  synod  of  the  Ger- 
man Rcformeil  Church  assembled  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  invited  him  to  become  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Mercersburg,  Pa. ; 
and  having  been  ordained  at  Elbcrfeld, 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1844.  On 
the  ground  of  some  supposed  unsound 
views  expressed  in  a work  published  at 
Berlin  before  his  call  to  America,  and  also 
in  his  inaugural  at  Mercersburg,  the 
charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against  him  ; 
but  he  was  honorably  acquitted  by  the 
synod  assembled  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1845. 
Since  that  time  he  has  labored  at  Mercers- 
burg, teaching,  preaching,  and  writing,  in 
connection  first  with  Dr.  Nevin,  and  then 
with  Dr.  Wolif,  with  the  interruption  of 
only  one  year,  1854,  which  he  si>ent  in  a 
European  visit,  lecturing  on  America  in 
Berlin  and  other  places,  and  representing 
the  German  churches  of  America  at  the 


German  Church  Diet  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  before  the  Swiss  Pastoral  Con- 
ference in  Basel.  He  received  from  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  1854,  the  degree 
of  D.D. 

“ He  has  published  in  German  ‘ The 
Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ’ (Halle, 
1841);  on  ‘James  and  the  Brothers  of 
Jesus’  (Berlin,  1842);  ‘ The  Principle  of 
Protestantism,’  German  and  English 
(Chambersburg,  1845);  ‘ History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church’  (Mercersburg,  1851), 
Leipsic,  1854,  translated  into  English 
by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Seamans,  New-York 
and  Edinburgh,  1853 — translated  also  into 
Dutch  and  French;  ‘German  Hyinn- 
Book’  (Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1859); 
and  in  English,  ‘ What  is  Church  His- 
tory ? .A  Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  His- 
torical Development  ’ (Philadelphia,  1846); 
‘Sl  Augustine:  His  Life  and  Labors’ 
(New-York,  1853;  German,  Berlin,  1854); 

‘ America  ; Its  Political,  Social,  and  Re- 
ligious Character  ’ — lectures  delivered  by 
request  at  Berlin  in  1854  and  translated 
into  English  in  1855;  ‘Germany:  Its 
Universities  and  Divines  ’ (Philadelphia, 
1857) ; ‘ History  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  First  Three  Centuries’  (New- 
York  and  Edinburgh,  1858);  ‘The  Moral 
Character  of  Christ  a Proof  of  His  Di- 
vinity ’ (i860) ; and  ‘ A Catechism  for  Sun- 
day-Schools ’ (1861),  besides  many  con- 
tributions to  American  and  foreign  peri- 
odicals. Dr.  SchaflT  also  published  the 
Kirchenfreund,  a theological  monthly  for 
the  German  churches  of  America,  from 
1848  to  1853,  and  has  been  co-editor  of 
the  Mercenbutg  Rez<iew  since  1857.” 
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Darwiniana  : Essays  and  Reviews  I*er- 

TAiNiNc;  TO  Darwinism.  By  Professor  Asa 

Gray.  Ncw-York  : D.  AppUton  Co. 

The  thirteen  papers  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume were  written  by  Professor  Gray  at  various 
intervals  and  on  various  occasions  during  the 
past  sixteen  years,  the  first  being  a review  of 
Darwin’s  “ Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection”  which  appeared  in  1S60, 
and  the  last  an  essay  on  **  Evolutionary  Tele- 
ology,”  which  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  have  been  changed  in  no  respect  from 
their  original  form,  and  may  be  said  to  por- 
tray the  successive  phases  under  which  Dar- 
winism has  presented  itself  to  working  natu- 
ralists, and  the  cumulative  effect  with  which 
it  has  forced  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  the  accep- 
tance of  the  scientific  world.  It  is  only  just 
to  Professor  Gray  to  say  that  he  appreciated 
the  plausibility  and  significance  of  the  theory 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  gave  it  a quali- 
fied adhesion,  and  that  he  has  not  been  driven 
gradually  and  reluctantly  to  modify  his  philo- 
sophy and  faith  until  they  could  coalesce  with 
the  strange  and  apparently  revolutionary  doc- 
trine. In  his  very  first  review  of  the  “Origin 
of  Species”  he  touched  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  theological  and  ethical  bearings  of  the 
theory,  and  propounded  precisely  the  same 
view  that  he  elaborates  in  his  latest  essay  on 
“ Evolutionary  Teleology” — namely,  that  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  is  by  no  means  incompati- 
ble with  the  theistic  conception  of  the  origin 
and  government  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  au- 
thor rightly  considers  that  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  interest  possessed  by  the  essays  is 
that  they  show  “ how  these  increasingly  preva- 
lent views  and  their  tendencies  are  regarded 
by  one  who  is  scientifically,  and  in  his  own 
fashion,  a Darwinian,  philosophically  a con- 
vinced tbcist,  and  religiously  an  acceptor  of 
the  * creed  commonly  called  the  Niccnc,’  as 
the  exponent  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

Instructive  as  it  Is,  however,  to  sec  how  a 
Christian  believer  reconciles  his  faith  with 
modern  science,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
feature  which  renders  the  collection  valuable. 
Very  few  writers  possess  such  skill  as  Pro- 
fessor Gray  in  interpreting  science  to  the 
multitude,  and  his  exposition  of  the  rationale 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  and  his  rccensus  of 
the  cardinal  facts  and  observations  upon  which 
it  is  based  are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  any  we 
have  seen,  and  much  more  intelligible  than 
most.  There  is  no  book  from  which  the  non- 
scientific  reader  can  obtain  a dearer  or  more 
precise  idea  of  the  real  scope  and  meaning  of 
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the  theor)’  of  natural  selection,  of  the  vast  range 
of  phenomena  which  it  explains  and  of  the 
residue  with  which  it  appears  to  conflict,  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  must  modify  our  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  point  at  which  those  who  have 
given  it  a materialistic  twist  have  departed 
from  the  solid  facts  of  science  and  entered  the 
realm  of  speculation.  Moreover,  there  are 
few  books  dealing  exclusively  with  scientific 
topics  which  furnish  easier  or  more  agreeable 
reading. 

The  Pilot  and  His  Wife.  A Norse  Love 

Story.  By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

Ole  Bull.  Chicago  : S.  C.  Griegs  Co. 

This  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  a work 
of  genius.  It  differs  as  widely  as  possible 
from  the  minute  social  photographs  of  Thack- 
eray or  the  elaborate  “studies”  of  George 
Eliot,  and  it  is  totally  destitute  of  humor  ; but 
within  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  to  which 
the  author  confines  himself,  apparently  from 
choice,  he  works  with  the  hand  of  a master. 
The  story  is  as  simple  and  unpretentious  as  it 
could  well  be,  and  its  general  course  is  re- 
vealed in  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  given 
out  of  its  chronological  order  ; yet  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  interest  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  it  culminates  fittingly  in  a striking  though 
perfectly  natural  denouement.  Without  being 
a “psychological  novel,”  in  the  hackneyed 
sense  of  that  phrase,  “ The  Pilot  and  his  Wife” 
is  valuable  rather  as  a study  of  character  than 
as  a narrative  of  incidents  or  as  a picture  of 
society.  Enough  details  are  given  of  the 
modes  of  life,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  re- 
mote Norwegian  fisher-folk  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate local  coloring,  and  these  details  have  a 
quaint  and  curious  charm  ; but  it  is  on  the 
characters  and  relations  of  Salve  and  Elizabeth 
that  the  chief  interest  is  concentrated,  and 
these  arc  delineated  with  genuine  poetic  in- 
sight and  dramatic  force.  The  stages  by  which 
the  subtle  form  of  jealousy  that  afflicts  Salve 
like  a mor.al  gangrene  gradually  cats  out  near 
ly  all  that  is  good  in  his  perilously-balanced 
nature,  is  depicted  with  a truly  wonderful  del- 
icacy and  precision  ; and  Elizabeth,  the  sweet- 
tempered  and  patiently  enduring  but  morally 
brave  wife  and  mother,  is  a creation  whom 
any  poet  might  be  proud  to  claim. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  close  our 
notice  by  saying  that  in  the  medium  of  Mrs. 
Ole  Bull’s  translation  the  merits  of  the  story 
arc  seen  as  through  a glass,  darkly.  The 
translation  is  neither  graceful  nor  vigorous, 
nor  even  correct — the  niceties  of  either  tongue 
being  apparently  about  equally  unfamiliar  to 
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Mrs.  Bull.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a more  sat- 
isfactory version  will  speedily  be  made,  and 
also  that  translations  of  Lie’s  other  works  will 
ere  long  be  given  to  the  public. 

Thr  Echo  Club  axd  Other  Literary  Di- 
versions. By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston  ; y. 

A*.  Osgood  Co, 

Were  it  not  that  it  would  seem  ill-natured 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor  exhibits  his  powers  to  better  advantage 
when  parodying  the  manner  of  other  poets 
than  when  singing  in  his  own  proper  voice. 
Nearly  all  the  imitations  in  this  little  volume 
arc  exceedingly  clever,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
in  what  respect  (except  as  being  avowed  imi- 
tations) some  of  them  arc  inferior  to  the  origi- 
nals that  have  suggested  them.  The  bur- 
lesques of  Bret  Harte.  John  Hay,  and  Joaquin 
Miller,  for  instance,  are  quite  as  eccentric  in 
subject,  as  humorous  in  conception,  and  as 
quaint  and  pointed  in  expression  as  any  of 
the  bona  fidi  productions  of  those  poets ; and 
the  travesties  of  Swinburne,  Keats,  Longfel- 
low, Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Browning  have  the 
true  twang  and  flavor.  It  should  be  said,  too, 
that  in  every  case  the  imitation  is  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  general  modes  of  thought 
and  methods  of  treatment  of  an  author,  and 
not  a mere  paraphrase  of  particular  poems. 
Parody  at  its  best  can  exhibit  but  the  mech- 
anism and  external  vesture  of  poetry,  and  can 
never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  poetry  itself;  but 
Mr.  Taylor  may  certainly  claim  lo  have  attain- 
ed exceptional  excellence  in  a species  of  litc- 
rary  gymnastics  which  requires  keen  percep- 
tion of  delicate  distinctions,  great  versatility 
of  thought,  and  remarkable  skill  in  the  art  of 
versification. 

The  verses  are  embedded  in  a sort  of  qu.ad- 
rilateral  dialogue,  in  which  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  authors  selected 
for  imitation  arc  expounded  and  discussed. 
These  comments  exhibit  wide  reading  and 
some  critical  acumen  ; but  Mr.  Taylor  could 
hardly  be  more  fearful  of**  wounding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  others”  if  he  were  a Brooklyn- 
ite and  a law)'er. 

History  of  thf.  Intf.llectual  De\'elopment 

OP  Europe.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 

LL.D.  Revised  Edition.  New  York  : //ur- 

por  Bros, 

As  Dr.  Draper  has  given  no  indication  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  his  revision  of  his 
work,  they  could  only  be  discovered  by  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  present  with  the  origin- 
al edition ; and  as  wc  have  not  had  time  to  do 
this  we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  in 
general  terras  that  In  its  new,  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient  form  (two  volumes,  twelve- 


mo) the  work  should  secure  a still  wider 
circle  of  readers.  “The  History  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Europe,”  though  un- 
questionably open  to  criticism  on  many 
grounds,  has  fully  entitled  itself  to  rank 
among  those  works  which  stimulate  and  in- 
Hucnce  even  If  they  do  not  guide  the  thought 
of  the  generation  in  which  they  are  produced. 
During  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  its  first  publication,  it  has  not  only 
secured  an  almost  unprecedented  popularity 
among  English-speaking  peoples,  but.  as  the 
author  remarks  with  justifiable  complacency, 
has  been  translated  into  every  civilized  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  We  doubt  if  the  author's 
conclusions,  or  even  his  main  thesis,  will 
ever  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a true  philos- 
ophy of  history  ; but  wc  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  wc  know  of  no  book  better  adapt- 
ed to  arouse  that  ardent  curiosity  which  is  the 
essential  element  of  all  intellectual  progress. 

The  present  edition  is  issued  in  two  port- 
able and  conveniently-sized  volumes,  hand- 
somely"printed  from  new  type,  and  though  in- 
expensive, sufficiently  tasteful  in  appearance 
for  any  library  shelf. 

Giannetto.  By  Lady  M.argarct  Majendie. 

Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York:  //ittry 

lIoU  b*  Co, 

“ Giannetto”  is  the  storj’  of  an  Italian  fisher- 
boy  who,  dumb  from  his  birth  and  passionate- 
ly rebellious  against  the  infliction,  after  a nar- 
row escape  from  destruction  by  a storm  at  sea 
suddenly  recovered  his  voice  by  what  his  fel- 
low townsmen,  and  he  himself,  apparently, 
believed  to  have  been  a compact  with  the 
Evil  One.  He  subsequently  became  a great 
singer;  but,  as  with  Mephistophcles  of  the 
legend,  his  success  or  the  conditions  of  it 
poisoned  the  fountains  of  his  nature,  and  trans- 
formed him  into  a morose,  bitter,  reckless, 
and  unbelieving  man.  At  the  last,  when  the 
fate  of  a madman  or  a suicide  seemed  im- 
pending over  him,  he  was  saved  by  the  un- 
tiring self-devotion  of  a priest,  who  from  the 
very  first  had  given  himself  with  the  ardor  of 
a devotee  to  this  one  purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  summary  that  the 
story  is  rather  melodramatic,  and  not  without 
a tinge  of  the  quasi-supernatural ; but  it  is 
told  with  remarkable  skill  and  power,  with 
real  insight  into  character,  and  with  an  unfail- 
ing command  of  the  springs  of  pathos  and  of 
sympathy.  The  pictures  of  Italian  scenery 
and  of  certain  aspects  of  Italian  life  arc  ex- 
tremely vivid  and  pleasing ; and  we  may  say 
that  ••  Giannetto”  only  misses  being  a first- 
rate  novel  by  being  constructed  on  too  con- 
fined a scale  and  with  too  slight  a range  of  in- 
terest. 
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Mr.  Murray  promises  a new  book  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  **  The  Results  of  Cross  and  Sclf-Fcr- 
(ilixation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.” 

The  French  Academy  has  selected  as  the 
subject  for  the  competition  for  the  prize  of 
Eloquence  in  1878.  a “ Eulogy  on  Buflbn,” 
and  for  that  of  Poetry,  a ” Eulogy  on  Andr6 
Chfenier.” 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the 
Oriental  scholars  who  have  promised  to  con- 
tribute to  the  “Sacred  Books  of  the  East,” 
edited  by  Prof.  Max  Mtlllcr:  Dr.  BUhler,  Mr. 
Burnell,  Prof.  Cowell,  Prof.  Eggcling,  Dr. 
jolly,  Prof.  Kielhorn,  Dr.  Lcgge,  Prof.  Pischel, 
Rajcndralal  Mitra,  Prof.  Thibaut,  Mr.  West. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  will  print,  in 
his  new  volume  of  his  life  of  his  grandfather, 
which  is  to  appear  in  October,  a map  of  North 
America,  showing  the  partition  of  that  Con- 
tinent between  England,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States,  proposed  by  France  in  1782, 
and  rejected  by  the  United  States. 

A SOMBRE  anniversary  is  this  year  to  be 
celebrated  by  Antwerp— that  of  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  No- 
vember 4.  1576.  The  Council  have  offered  a 
prize  of  1000  francs  for  the  best  history  of  this 
event,  to  be  written  in  P'lemish,  and  in  a 
manner  which  may  interest  and  attract  the 
people. 

SWF.DF..N  has  just  lust  her  cherished  poet 
and  historian,  G.  H.  Mellin.  His  career  be- 
gan in  1829,  with  his  youthful  essay  “The 
Flower  of  Kinnckullc.”  Ills  historical  works 
exceed  thirty  in  number.  Of  these  (most  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  various 
European  languages)  the  best  known  are  the 
“ History  of  the  Scandinavian  Countries”  and 
“Tlic  Wars  and  Revolutions  of  Our  Own 
Days.”  Mellin  died  at  Schonen. 

Athfmvum  has  much  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing that  the  copy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
1679,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  Lamb, 
and  which  was  sold  the  other  day  at  the  sale 
of  Colonel  Cunningham’s  books,  has  been 
secured  for  the  British  Musculn.  It  is  the 
identical  copy  which  was  used  by  Lamb  in 
making  his  selections  for  the  “Specimens  of 
Early  English  Dramatic  Poets.”  with  mark- 
ings of  the  extracts  and  MS.  corrections  in 
his  handwriting. 

Last  month,  says  the  Augsburg^r  AUgemcine 
Zfitung^  an  exhibition  of  Schiller’s  relics  was 
opened  in  a room  in  the  Johanneum  at  Ham- 
burg. Various  articles  belonging  to  Schiller 
and  his  nearest  relations,  family  portraits, 


water-color  drawings  by  his  sister  Christo- 
phine,  etc.,  are  among  the  objects  shown. 
There  are  twenty  three  autograph  letters  of 
Schiller’s;  the  first,  dated  September  i,  1782, 
a petition  to  the  Duke  of  Wilrtemberg  and 
Tcck  ; the  last,  a letter  addressed  by  the  poet 
to  his  sister  Louise,  and  dated  March  27, 1803. 
In  It  he  complains  of  his  falling  health. 

The  Russian  Government  recoils  from  no 
measure  for  rendering  the  language  of  Great 
Russia  universal  throughout  the  empire. 
Russian  has  been  forced  recently  upon  the 
Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  upon  the 
Poles,  and  now  the  turn  of  the  Little  Rus- 
sians, or  Ruthenians,  has  come.  An  Ukase, 
published  recently,  prohibits  the  publication 
or  importation  of  books  printed  in  the  dialect 
of  Little  Russia,  songs  in  the  native  dialect 
must  no  longer  be  published  with  music,  and 
theatrical  performances  or  lectures  in  it  are 
interdicted.  An  exception  is  made  in  favor 
of  historical  documents,  but  this  also  only 
subject  to  restrictions  as  regards  spelling  and 
type.  This  Ukase  has  naturally  given  much 
offence  to  the  fourteen  millions  of  Little 
Russians. 

On  the  cover  of  his  last  volume,  “ Apres 
FExil,”  which  has  just  been  published,  M. 
Victor  Hugo  announces  the  issue  of  “ La  L6- 
gende  des  Slides,  nouvelle  s^rie,”  in  two 
vols.,  and  “L’Art  d’etre  Grand-P^rc,”  in  one 
vol.  Among  the  other  works  which  arc  to 
follow,  wc  may  mention  “ Le  Th6^tre  en 
Libert6;”  an  historical  drama,  “ Torquema- 
da  another  drama,  “ Les  Jumcaux,”  which 
is  the  history  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  ; 
a modern  drama,  entitled  “ Mangcroni-ils  ?”  ; 
a comedy,  “ La  Grand' M6rc  and  a poem, 
“La  Fin  dc  Satan.”  M.  Victor  Hugo  will 
probably  complete  a second  part  of  “Quairc- 
vingi-ireize.”  He  said  last  winter,  “ Should 
I never  write  another  word,  twelve  volumes 
of  my  unpublished  works  could  still  be  issued 
from  the  press.” 

An  attempt  some  time  ago  was  made,  says 
the  Ghbr,  by  a few  gentlemen  to  start  an  il- 
lustrated newspaper  for  the  Chinese,  who.  it 
appears,  are  very  partial  to  foreign  illustra- 
tions. The  idea  was  certainly  a good  one,  as 
it  would  tend  to  give  the  Celestials  some  idea 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreigners. 
The  natives  of  China,  leaving  out  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Treaty  Ports,  know  very  little 
about  foreigners  ; and  such  a paper,  if  brought 
out  at  a moderate  price,  would  do  much  good. 
The  scheme  has  met  with  universal  approval 
and  sympathy  from  every  one  connected  with 
the  far  East,  as  such  a paper  might,  in  course 
of  time,  spread  its  circulation  throughout  not 
only  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  the  Cochin 
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Chinese  States,  Japan,  and  probably  the  Co* 
rca,  which  has  at  last  been  opened  out  to 
the  world  through  the  energy  and  diplomacy 
of  Japan. 

IIowKVKR  interesting  a Greek  Aldinc  may 
be  in  the  eyes  of  a bihlwphiU,  scholars  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a prospect  of  their 
being  enabled  to  read  the  ancient  expositors 
of  Aristotle  in  a form  more  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  philology.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Berlin  Academy  has  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a complete  series  of 
these  commentators,  from  Alexander  down- 
wards ; and  that  a committee  of  superintend- 
ence has  been  already  appointed,  consisting 
of  Boniu,  Mommsen,  Zeller,  and  Vahlen. 
Each  work  will  be  entrusted  to  a separate 
editor;  to  secure  uniformity,  however,  the 
whole  series  wilt  be  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Adolf  Torsirlck,  of  Firemen,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  “ Dc  Anima.”  Dr. 
Torstrick  is  himself  preparing  an  edition  of 
Simplicius  on  the  “ Physics"  for  the  series. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

A Fiiiei'Roop  Dress. — The  faculty  of  re- 
maining in  the  water  for  a greater  or  less 
period  of  time,  which  has  been  enjoyed  by 
mankind  ever  since  the  existence  of  the  cle- 
ment itself,  seems  likely  to  be  extended  to 
fire,  in  the  event  of  a fire-proof  dress,  the 
invention  of  a Swedish  officer.  Captain  Ahl- 
Strom,  and  which  has  come  triumphant  out  of 
every  trial,  proving  ultimately  successful.  At 
a recent  experiment  in  Silesia,  four  heaps, 
consisting  of  logs  of  wood,  were  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a square,  well  covered  wdih  shav- 
ings and  saturated  with  petroleum.  They 
were  then  set  light  to,  and  speedily  became  a 
mass  of  llamcs.  Into  this  fiery  furnace,  the 
glowing  heal  of  which  kept  the  spectators  at 
a respectful  distance,  stepped  Capt.  Ahlstrom, 
clad  in  his  fire-proof  dress.  FFc  moved  freely 
about  in  the  restricted  sp.acc — some  four  feet 
square,  formed  by  the  heaps,  leaning  from 
time  to  lime  quite  unconcernedly  ag.ainst  the 
blazing  piles,  and,  finally  taking  his  scat 
upon  one  of  the  heaps,  glowing  with  intense 
heat,  he  reclined  there  with  as  much  non- 
chalance as  though  it  had  been  a sofa.  He 
remained  thirty  minutes  in  the  flames  without 
suffering  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  heal. 
Next  day  an  experiment  was  made  in  the 
llohenzollern  mine,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
whether  the  apparatus  would  avail  in  the 
event  of  an  explosion  of  firedamp  or  any 
analogous  accident.  The  principal  of  the 
gymnasium,  who  volunteered  to  lest  it  per- 
sonally, descended  into  a space  which  had 


been  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  mine  and 
filled  with  gas,  and  remained  (here  for  twenty 
minutes  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  poisonous  atmos- 
phere. Captain  Ahlstrom  has  sold  his  inven- 
tion to  Prussia  for  50,000  marks. 

V’’oiCES  OF  AMMAI.S. — An  interesting  work 
which  lately  appeared  at  Freiburg,  by  Prof. 
l..andois,  on  the  V^oiccs  of  Animals,"  affords 
additional  evidence  of  the  universality  of 
vocal  sounds  among  the  lower  forms  of  ani- 
mals, including  the  Mollusca.  *^hc  author 
considers  it  as  beyond  all  question  that  ants 
possess  a vocal  speech,  inappreciable  by 
human  ears,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
exercise  those  higher  mental  faculties  to 
which  they  owe  the  development  of  the  ad- 
vanced social  organization  which  they  exhibit 
in  their  communities.  Professor  Landois’ 
work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  microscopical 
and  other  drawings  of  his  own,  and  fonns  an 
interesting  addition  to  our  natural  history 
literature. 

Action  of  Cod-Liver  Oil  is  Disease.— 
Buchheim  finds  that  cod-liver  oil  has  an  acid 
reaction,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
fatty  glycerides,  free  fatty  acids  — oleic, 
stearic,  and  palmitic — the  quantities  of  which 
vary  in  the  different  kinds  of  oil,  but  amount 
in  the  clear  variety  to  about  five  per  cent;  and 
no  biliary  matters  arc  present  in  the  oil.  Its 
value, according  to  Buchheim,  depends  on  the 
presence  of  the  free  fatty  acids,  since  the  ab- 
sorption of  fats  is  preceded,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  by  their  disintegration  into 
glycerinc'and  fatty  adds  ; and  as  the  latter  are 
introduced  in  cod-liver  oil  in  their  free  con- 
dition, and  thus  easily  unite  with  the  alkalies 
of  the  intestinal  juices  to  form  soluble  and 
easily  absorbed  soaps  and  combinations,  a 
part  of  the  digestive  work  is  spared,  which  is 
of  importance  for  weak  persons  with  deficient 
power  of  producing  the  gastric  juices. 

Governmental  Assistance  to  Science— 
Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  was  Prime  Minister,  he  wrote  a letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the 
following  effect:  “The  government  arc  con- 
tinually appealed  to  for  assistance  in  carrying 
on  scientific  inquiries  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions. Wc  arc  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  schemes  thus  presented.  Would 
the  Royal  Society  undertake  to  distribute  > 
thousand  pounds,  if  voted  by  parliament, 
among  applicants  who  might  be  considered 
deserving  of  assistance?”  The  Royal  Society 
undertook  the  offered  trust  ; and  thus  origin* 
ated  the  Government  Grant  Fund,  which, 
voted  annually  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  administered  by  a numerous  Committee 
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of  the  Society  with  habitual  painstaking,  has 
aided  in  the  increase  of  “natural  knowledge/' 
in  tedious  and  difficult  investigations,  and  in 
bringing  the  results  before  the  world.  Reports 
of  the  expenditure,  with  particulars  of  the 
sums  allotted, arc  published  in  the  parliamen- 
tary blue-books,  and  in  the  Pr0«€dings  of  the 
Royal  Society.  These  Reports  make  it  clear 
that  the  Society  use  no  part  of  the  money  for 
their  own  purposes,  nor  in  payment  of  salaries  ; 
but  that  all  is  spent  in  the  advancement  of 
science.  There  was  one  year  in  which  they 
declined  to  receive  the  one  thousand  pounds, 
the  applications  for  aid  having  been  too  few 
and  unimportant.  To  this  annual  grant  it  is 
now  proposed  to  add  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year  during  five  years,  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  recent  Science  Com- 
mission, in  order  to  fulfil  what  some  people 
regard  as  a duty  that  government  owes  to 
science.  It  w\\\  also  be  a more  or  less 
instructive  experiment  on  the  **  endowment 
of  research  ” question-  Five  years  will  suffice 
to  show  whether  there  are  anywhere  in  the 
realm  mute  inglorious  Herschcls,  or  Daltons, 
or  Faradays,  who  by  a touch  of  gold  are  to  be 
stimulated  into  scientific  activity.  It  is  ar- 
ranged that  the  government  arc  not  to  hand 
over  the  four  thousand  pounds,  but  arc  to 
make  allotments  therefrom  under  the  advice 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Nationalitv  of  Coi»ern!CUS.— The 
SckUsische  Presse  gives  an  account  of  some 
recent  researches  made  by  the  Bolognese 
historian,  Carlo  Malagola,  with  reference  to 
the  nationality  of  Copernicus.  He  has  come 
upon  the  almost  complete  scries  of  the  “Acts" 
of  the  Nath  Certnanica  of  the  University  of 
Bologna.  It  seems  that  the  name  of  *'  Nicolas 
Kopernikus"  was  first  inscribed  in  the 
Bologna  registers  in  the  autumn  of  1496,  as  a 
student  of  the  canon  law,  belonging  to  the 
“German  Nation"  in  the  University,  to  which 
also  his  uncle,  WatzelrOde,  had  belonged, 
who  was  a student  at  the  same  University 
from  1470  to  1473.  In  1498  his  brother. 
.Andreas,  came  to  Bologna,  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  Jus  canottUum,  Two 
years  later,  both  brothers  went  to  Rome, 
leaving  Bologna  without  taking  any  degree. 
Nicholas  Copernicus  did  not  become  Doctor 
until  1507,  after  his  second  return  from  Italy. 
The  stay  of  Copernicus  in  Padua,  and  the  in- 
scription of  his  name  in  the  Album  Polonorum^ 
says  Malagola,  are  a mere  tale,  of  which  not  a 
word  is  true.  He  has  discovered  the  names 
of  the  teachers  of  the  astronomer.  He 
studied  mathematics  under  Scipione  del  Ferro, 
the  Greek  language  under  Urico  Cadro,  and 
Astronomy  under  Domenico  Maria  Novara. 


Egyptian  Sculpture. — A valuable  relic  of 
Egyptian  sculpture  has  been  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Karnac.  A sandstone  chest  has 
been  unearthed  containing  a green  basalt 
figure  of  a hippopotamus,  beautifully  carved 
and  polished,  and  standing  about  3 feet  high. 
Hieroglyphic  writings  on  the  chest  show  the 
carving  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Psammetic 
I.,  and  to  be  contemporary  with  the  green 
basalt  heifer  in  the  Boulac  Museum  at  Cairo, 
hitherto  considered  the  finest  carving  extant. 
The  hippopotamus,  however,  is  a more  deli- 
cate and  perfect  specimen. 

Writi.ng  on  Glass  with  Ink. — A useful  in- 
vention has  been  communicated  to  the  Sod6t6 
Indusiriclle  du  Nord  by  a M.  Tergucm,  the 
object  being  to  write  permanently  on  glass 
with  common  ink.  The  surface  to  be  written 
on  is  heated  over  glass  with  a spirit  lamp 
until  vapor  of  water  ceases  to  condense 
upon  it.  when  it  is  covered  with  a transparent 
varnish  of  alcohol,  mastic,  and  sandaric,  dis- 
solved by  heating  in  a stoppered  flask.  When 
the  varnish  hardens,  the  glass  will  take  ink 
for  writing  or  sketching,  and  it  is  then  var- 
nished with  any  ordinary  transparent  non- 
alcoholic varnish.  The  use  of  such  an  in- 
vention in  obviating  the  necessity  for  paper 
labels  is  obvious,  and  it  Is  suggested  that 
for  ordinary  magic-lantern  slides  the  invention 
would  ^be  readily  applicable.  Whether  it 
might  be  made  subservient  to  the  decoration 
of  glass  with  artistic  designs  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  most  likely  it  will  be  found  of  use 
in  this  way. 

Gases  Contained  in  Meteorites. — Prof. 
Wright,  of  Yale  College,  has  continued  his 
investigations  on  the  gases  given  off  by 
meteorites  at  low  pressures  and  moderately 
high  temperatures,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
nexion between  meteors  and  comets.  He  has 
now  examined  a number  of  meteorites,  both 
of  the  iron  and  stony  class,  and  finds  this 
marked  distinction  between  them,  namely — 
that  the  stony  meteorites  give  off  a much 
larger  volume  of  gas  at  low  temperatures, 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbon 
dioxide,  there  being  only  a trace  of  carbon 
monoxide  ; while  in  the  iron  meteorites  the 
carbonic  dioxide  given  off  is  less  than  20  per 
cent,  and,  with  a single  exception,  much  less 
than  the  volume  of  carbon  monoxide.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  given  off  is  at  the  same 
time  very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
stony  meteorites,  for  which  it  Is  very  small  at 
a temperature  below  red  heat,  (hough  it 
increases  greatly  in  amount  as  the  temperature 
rises.  Prof.  Wright  concludes  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  such  volumes  of  carbonic  dioxide 
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may  be  taken  as  a characteristic  of  the  stony 
meteorites,  and  that  its  relation  to  the  theory 
of  comets  and  their  trains  is  of  jrreat  signifi- 
cance. 

Artificial  Respiration.  — Dr.  Woillez, 
physician  to  the  Lariboisi6re  Hospital,  has  in- 
vented an  improved  method  of  producing  ar- 
tificial respiration.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a zinc  or  iron  cylinder,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  an  adult ; it  is  permanently 
closed  at  one  end,  while  a diaphragm  fits  into 
the  other  around  the  patient's  neck,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air.  A 
patient  being  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  the 
diaphragm  filled,  a small  but  powerful  bel- 
lows “aspires"  the  air,  and  the  patient’s  chest 
expands,  the  normal  movements  of  the  chest 
taking  place  as  in  the  natural  condition.  By 
mcans  of  a pane  of  glass  and  a rod,  all  the 
movements  are  easily  recorded.  From  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  Woillez,  he  finds  that 
from  12  to  14  litres  of  air  can  be  introduced 
every  minute  into  the  respiratory  organs,  so 
that  the  new  spirophor  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  and  others 
engaged  in  restoring  the  drowned,  or  those  in 
danger  of  death  from  asphyxia. 

Direct  Proof  ok  Evolution. — A corre- 
spondent of  Nature^  taking  for  his  text  Mr. 
Huxley’s  suggestion  that  " the  sole  direct  and 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  method  whereby 
living  things  have  become  what  they  arc  is  to 
be  sought  among  fossil  remains,”  shows  that 
import.'int  work  in  that  direction  has  been 
lately  done  by  three  Continental  scientists. 
M.  Paul,  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Sui^'Cy, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Ncumaycr  of  Vienna, 
a distinguished  palaeontologist,  have  recently 
discovered  most  interesting  proofs  of  the 
origin  of  new  forms  by  descent  in  a large 
accumulation  of  lake  and  lagoon  deposits  of 
the  latest  tertiary,  which  extends  over  a great 
portion  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  The  beds 
are  about  2000  feet  In  thickness,  and  the 
upper  fresh-water  series,  by  far  the  thickest 
portion,  contains  a number  of  well-marked 
zones  of  molluscan  life.  The  existing  genus 
Paludina  is  in  great  profusion,  and  about  forty 
forms  have  been  distinguished  which  clearly 
illustrate  the  mode  of  derivation  of  the  newer 
from  the  older  types.  Intermediate  links  be- 
tween forms  so  differentiated  as  to  have  been 
placed  in  different  genera  by  competent  natu- 
ralists have  been  found,  and  these  differing 
forms  have  been  thus  traced  to  a common 
ancestiy.  Uniformity  of  physical  conditions 
during  an  immense  period  renders  these  vast 
lake  deposits  very  favorable  for  such  investi- 
gations ; but  Dr.  E.  Mojsisovics  has  also,  ob- 
serves hon^  in  a recent  monograph  shown 


very  clearly  the  relations  of  the  moilusan 
forms  of  the  Alpine  trias  to  their  ancestral 
types  in  the  mesozoic  and  palaeozoic  strata. 
This  is  a comparatively  new  department  of 
observation,  but  from  the  interest  now  taken 
in  the  question  of  evolution  it  will  doubtless 
be  more  and  more  worked  out. 

The  Waves  as  a Motive  Power.—Mf.  K 
Tower,  who  some  lime  since  described  his 
method  to  an  English  audience,  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone  on  in  furtherance  of  his 
discovety.  His  machine  consists  in  principle 
of  a weight  supported  on  a spring,  so  that  it 
can  oscillate  on  the  spring  through  a consider- 
able range  in  a vertical  line.  The  scale  of  the 
spring,  and  consequently  the  natural  period 
of  oscillation  of  the  weight,  can  be  varied  at 
will.  When  it  is  so  adjusted  that  it  syn- 
chronizes with  the  waves,  the  oscillations 
become  very  violent,  and  a large  amount  of 
power  can  be  obtained  from  them.  In 
practice,  the  springs  consist  of  highly  com- 
pressed air  pressing  on  the  rims  of  hydro- 
pneumatic  cylinders,  and  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  vessel  containing  the  compressed 
air  forms  the  moving  weight.  At  the  meet- 
ing referred  to  Mr.  Tower  exhibited  a design 
of  a machine  for  working  an  auxiliary  pro- 
peller of  a sailing  ship  of  iSoo  tons  displace 
ment.  The  moving  weight  in  this  case  is  200 
tons,  and  he  showed  by  calculation  that  it 
would  give  about  30  horse-power  in  the  long 
swell  met  with  In  the  tropical  calms,  260 
horse-power  in  average  ocean  waves,  and 
more  than  600  horse  power  in  a heavy  head 
sea.  The  space  occupied  by  the  machine 
compares  favorably  with  a steam-engine  of 
the  same  power.  He  also  exhibited  a model 
of  the  machine,  which  recently,  in  a moderate 
sea,  had  yielded  power  at  the  rate  of  horse- 
power per  ton  of  moving  weight. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Color  and  Fragrance  of  Floweis. 
— The  chemical  transformation  in  the  bodies 
of  living  plants,  by  which  the  most  manifold 
and  brilliant  colors  are  produced,  arc  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  We  see  a flower  pass 
through  the  entire  scale  of  red,  from  the  soft- 
est pink  to  the  darkest  purple-brown;  but 
can  give  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  mys- 
terious process.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  greatly  influences  the  co- 
lor of  living  plants,  and  experience  has  taught 
us,  that  in  most  cases,  its  total  exclusion  is 
equivalent  to  the  absence  of  every  color ; in 
other  words,  that  it  produces  white  leaves  and 
blossoms.  However,  this  rule  is  by  no  means 
without  exception,  as  many  roots,  the  roots  of 
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alcanna,  for  instance,  although  buried  in  the 
soil  and  completely  secluded  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  possess  a strong  and  vivid  color.  We 
can  explain  neither  the  rule  nor  the  excep- 
tion ; on  the  contrary,  we  know  that,  as  far  as 
lifeless  matter  is  concerned,  mineral  or  ve- 
getable colors  arc  weakened,  and  gradually 
destroyed,  rather  than  enhanced,  by  the  action 
of  the  light.  Our  ignorance  in  this  respect 
restricts  our  influence  upon  the  coloration  of 
flowers  and  blossoms  to  a very  modest  and 
merely  empirical  one.  A mere  chance  has  led 
to  the  discovery  that  the  infusion  of  sulphates 
of  iron  into  the  soil  darkens  the  hue  of  cer- 
tain plants  which  contain  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  tannin  ; and  the  gardeners  have  profit- 
ed by  this  discovery  for  the  culture  of  ihchor- 
tensia.  But  these  examples  are  rare  ; and  as 
yet,  we  must  renounce  all  claim  to  the  control 
and  influence  of  the  natural  course  of  things 
in  this  field.  We  may  be  able  to  change  the 
color  of  a plant  or  flower,  by  transferring  it 
into  another  soil,  but  we  arc  never  sure  of  the 
result,  and  can  not  give  any  scientific  explana- 
tion of  it.  The  fragrance  of  a flower  is  like- 
wise produced  by  chemical  action,  which  hith- 
erto has  escaped  our  closest  investigations  ; 
wc  see  the  result ; we  see  that  a flower,  like 
the  bee  which  transforms  pollen  into  honey 
and  wax,  fabricates  volatile  oils  out  of  air, 
water,  and  light  ; but  the  chemical  process  it- 
self is  a complete  mystery  to  us.  Wc  only 
know  that  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  the  eva- 
poration of  these  oils,  is  the  cause  of  the 
stronger  or  weaker  odor  of  the  flower.  The 
mode  of  their  formation  is  a good  example  of 
the  unlimited  variability  and  manifold  variety 
of  vegetation’s  chemical  powers.  Many  plants 
do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  formation  of  a 
certain  volatile  oil  in  their  blossom  or  flowers, 
but  produce,  at  the  same  time,  various  kinds 
of  oils  in  their  different  parts.  The  orange 
tree,  for  instance,  produces  volatile  oils  in  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  the  rind  of  its  fruit.  A 
close  investigation  convinces  us  that  these  dif- 
fer, not  only  in  their  smell  and  taste,  but  also 
in  their  weight,  density,  and  other  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  ; that,  in  short,  they  arc  dif- 
ferent and  independent  substances  which  can 
not  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  The  same 
plant  must  therefore  possess  three  different 
organisms,  by  which  it  generates  three  entire- 
ly different  substances  out  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients. What  chemical  laboratory,  be  it  ever 
so  well  furnished,  and  skilfully  managed,  can 
boast  of  results  in  any  respect  so  wonderful  ? 
And  when  will  the  time  come  when  we  may 
surprise  even  these  mysteries  of  nature’s  slow 
and  patient,  but  mighty  working,  perceive 
their  results,  explain  their  causes,  and — if  pos- 
sible, by  our  own  appliances — repeat  and  re- 


new the  wonders  of  the  Creation? — Proftssor 
August  Vegd  in  tfu  International  Kevuw, 

A Poi.Y.s'ESiAN  Fairytale. — In  Rarotonga, 
at  the  pretty  village  of  Aorrangi,  is  the  small 
fountain  of  Vaitipi.  On  the  night  after  full 
moon,  a woman  and  a man  of  d.'i/.zling  white 
complexion  rose  up  out  of  the  crystal  water. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep,  they  came  up  from  the 
shades  to  steal  taro,  plantains,  bananas,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  All  these  good  things  they  took 
back  to  nether-world  to  devour  raw.  Little 
did  the  fairies  think  that  they  had  been  seen 
by  mortals,  and  that  a plan  was  being  devised 
to  catch  them.  A large  scoop-nct  of  strong 
cinei  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  constant 
watch  set  at  the  fountain  by  night.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  they  again 
came  up,  and  as  usual  went  off  to  pillage  the 
plantations.  The  great  net  was  now  carefully 
outspread  at  the  bottom  of  the  fountain,  and 
then  they  gave  chase  to  the  fair  beings  from 
spirit-world.  The  fairy  girl  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  fountain,  and  dived  down.  She  was 
at  once  caught  in  the  net,  and  carried  off  in 
triumph.  But  in  replacing  the  net  after  the 
struggle,  a smalt  space  remained  uncovered  ; 
through  this  tiny  aperture  the  male  fairy  con- 
trived to  escape.  The  lovely  captive  became 
the  cherished  wife  of  the  chief  Ati,  who  now 
carefully  filled  up  the  fountain  with  great  stones 
lest  his  fairy  spouse  should  return  to  nether- 
world. They  lived  very  happily  together.  She 
was  known  all  over  Rarotonga  as  the  “ peerless 
one  (Tapairu)  of  All."  She  got  reconciled  to 
the  ways  of  morl.als,  and  grew  content  with 
her  novel  position.  In  the  course  of  lime  she 
became  pregnant,  and  when  the  period  of  her 
delivery  had  come,  she  said  to  her  husband, 
**  Perform  on  me  the  Caes.irean  operation,  and 
then  bury  my  dead  body.  But  cherish  tenderly 
our  child."  Ati  refused  to  accede  to  this 
proposition,  but  allowed  Nature  to  take  her 
course,  so  that  the  fairy  became  the  living 
mother  of  a fair  boy.  When  at  length  the 
child  had  become  strong,  the  mother  one  day 
wept  bitterly  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
She  told  him  that  it  was  grief  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  mothers  in  the  shades  upon  the 
birth  of  the  first-born.  Would  he  consent  to 
her  return  thither  in  order  that  so  cruel  a cus- 
tom should  be  put  an  end  to  ! Ati  should 
accompany  her.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and 
accordingly  the  great  stones  were  dragged  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fountain.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  gums  were  now  collected,  and  the 
fairy  carefully  besmeared  the  entire  person  of 
Ati,  so  as  to  facilitate  his  descent  to  the  lower 
world.  Holding  firmly  the  hand  of  her  human 
husband,  the  fairy  dived  to  the  bottom  of  (he 
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fountain,  and  nearly  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  invisible  world.  But  Ati  was  so  dread- 
fully exhausted,  that  out  of  pity  for  him  she 
returned.  Five  times  was  this  process  re- 
peated— in  vain  ! The  fair  one  from  spirit- 
land  wept  because  her  husband  was  not  per- 
mitted to  accompany  her  ; for  only  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  immortals  can  enter.  Sor- 
rowfully embracing  each  other,  the  **  peerless 
one”  said,  “ I alone  will  go  to  spirit-world  to 
teach  what  I have  learned  from  you.”  At  this 
she  again  dived  down  into  the  clear  w’aters, 
and  was  never  again  seen  on  earth.  Ati  went 
sorrowfully  back  to  his  old  habitation  ; and 
thenceforth  their  boy  was  called  “ Atl-ve‘e” 
— Afi  the  forsaken^  in  memory  of  his  lost  fairy 
mother.  Ife  was  surpassingly  fair,  like  his 
mother  from  spirit-land;  but  strangely  enough, 
his  descendants  are  dark,  like  ordinary  mor- 
tals. It  is  to  this  lovely  fairy  woman  the  old 
song  of  the  Ati  clan  alludes:— 

She  has  descended  again  to  spint-world  ! 

Men  praised  the  divine  being  6rst  seen  by  Ati  at  the 
fountain. 

But  his  heart  U now  Ailed  with  grief. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  common  name  "Ta- 
pairu"— onc^  in  memory  of  their  fair)’ 
ancestress. — Myths  attd  Songs  from  the  South 
Pacific, 

Chi.nkse  Funeral  Notices. — On  the  death 
of  a parent,  it  is  customary  in  China,  at  any 
rate  with  persons  above  a certain  rank  in  the 
social  scale,  to  forward  to  all  friends  and 
acquaintances,  however  slight,  a formal  noiih- 
caiion  of  the  fact,  written  in  mourning  ink, 
and  on  mourning  paper  of  portentous  dimen- 
sions. On  the  present  occasion  this  docu- 
ment (in  which,  be  it  observed,  the  family 
name  of  the  parties,  Shen,  is  omitted)  ran  as 
follows  : — “ Be  it  known  that  the  unAlial  Pao- 
chfin,  who,  on  account  of  his  manifold  and 
grievous  crimes,  was  worthy  of  sudden  death 
has  not  died,  and  that,  instead,  the  calamity 
has  fallen  upon  his  worthy  father,  upon  whom 
the  reigning  Emperor  of  the  Ta-Ching  (lit. 
great,  pure)  dynasty  has  conferred  the  first 
order  of  rank  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  that  in 
the  Imperial  Body  Guard,  and  the  governor 
ship  of  the  province  of  Kiangse.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign,  styled  Tao-Kuang, 
at  the  competition  of  the  literati,  he  gained 
the  rank  of  Cliii  jen  (that  is,  M.A.)  Tlie 
writer’s  father,  Tan-lln,  fell  sick  on  the  ninth 
day  of  this  moon,  and  lingered  in  great  pain 
until  the  twelfth,  when  he  passed  away.  He 
was  born  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning 
of  the  ninth  moon,  of  the  fifty-second  year  of 
the  reign  styled  Chicn-Lung,  and  was  there- 
fore somewhat  over  .eighty-four  years  old. 
Immediately  he  expired  the  family  went  into 


mourning,  and  now,  alas  ! have  sorrowfully  to 
communicate  with  you.  We  have  chosen  the 
i8th,  xqth,  and  20th  for  the  return  presenta- 
tion of  this  card  [that  is.  will  then  receive 
visits  of  condolence.]  No  funeral  presents 
can  be  received.  The  writer  and  his  brother 
are  kneeling  with  forehe.ad  in  the  dust,  weep- 
ing tears  of  blood.  The  sons  of  the  writer 
and  his  brother,  nine  in  number, are  kneeling 
with  downcast  faces,  weeping  tears  of  blood. 
Tlie  relatives  and  descendants,  to  the  number 
of  nine,  arc  on  their  knees  (before  the  coffin), 
beating  their  heads  upon  the  ground.  [From] 
the  residence  of  the  writer,  n.amed  the  An- 
cient Grotto  of  the  Fairies.” — Chambers's  four- 
nal. 

The  German  Genu's. — A German’s  capacity 
of  boring  and  of  being  bored  is  inexhaustible. 
In  the  higher  grade  of  the  imagination  they* 
are  encumbered  with  facts  and  observations 
and  commonplaces.  Their  works  are  tedious 
beyond  measure.  In  their  poetry  there  is.  for 
the  most  pan,  no  irradiation — no  fire  to  fuse 
and  transmute  it  from  substance  to  spirit. 
"The  German  genius,”  s.ays  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  study 
of  Celtic  literature,  "has  stc.adiness  with 
honesty,”  while  the  English  has  ” energy  with 
honesty.”  But  steadiness  and  honesty  are 
qualities  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  life 
and  in  certain  forms  of  literature,  have  little 
relation  to  the  imagination,  save  in  a very  ex- 
alted sense.  The  poetic  imagination  takes 
slight  heed  of  honesty.  It  has  a higher  office. 
It  fuses  while  it  uses,  and  in  its  glow  of  all 
things 

**  suffer  a sea-chanfc 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

It  is  often  absolutely  dishonest  to  real  fact, 
and  only  true  to  ideal  feeling.  Fuel  becomes 
fl.ime  in  its  enthusiastic  embrace.  What 
steadiness  or  honesty  in  their  common-sense 
is  there  in  such  lines  as  these? 

" Take,  oh  \ take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn: 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom.’* 

Literally  this  is  .absurd  ; ideally  it  is  exquisite. 
There  is  no  bane  to  poetry  like  commonplace, 
however  true,  however  honest.  But  such 
graces  as  these  are  never  snatched  by  the 
German  muse,  and  she  wearies  us  with  plati. 
tudes  and  propositions.  Even  Goethe  is  so 
determined  to  be  accurate  to  the  fact,  that  in 
writing  his  Alexis  and  Dora  he  stopped  to 
consider  whether  Alexis,  when  he  takes  leave 
of  Dora,  ought  to  put  down  or  take  up  his 
bundle;  so  at  least  Eckermann  reports  fro na 
Goethe’s  own  lips.  This  is  purely  German  in 
its  literalness. — Bhekvood. 
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I HAVE  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  the  territorial  expansion  of 
Russia,  because  there  seems  to  be  at 
present  a tendency  to  resuscitate  the  old 
legend  about  the  insatiable,  omnivorous 
Russian  Bear  which  is  always  anxiously 
■waiting  for  a chance  of  devouring  unfor- 
tunate T urkey.  When  she  has  devoured 
Turkey — so  runs  the  legend — she  will 
take  India  as  her  next  sweet  morsel,  and 
then  she  will  leisurely  eat  up  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  or  turn  towards  the  setting 
sun  and  take  a copious  meal  on  her 
Western  frontier.  Already  one  well- 
known  continental  publicist  has  declared 
that  Russia  is  the  great  sphinx  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  that  Europe  must  guess 
her  riddle  or  consent  to  be  devoured. 
The  riddle,  if  1 read  the  allegory  aright, 
is  her  expansive  power,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  at  first  sight  this  power 
New  Skrus.— VouXXIV.,  No.  5 


seems  truly  marvellous,  not  to  say  alarm- 
ing. For  a thousand  years  she  has  gone 
on  steadily  and  irresistibly  widening  her 
borders.  An  insignificant  tribe  or  col- 
lection of  tribes  which  once  occupied  a 
small  territory  near  the  sources  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Western  Dwina,  has  grad- 
ually grown  into  a great  nation,  with  a 
territory  of  more  than  370,000  geograph- 
ical square  miles,  stretching  from  the 
Baltic  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  And  the  process  of  expansion 
is  still  going  on  with  unabated  rapidity. 
Truly  there  is  here  a riddle  deserving  to 
be  solved.  What  is  the  secret  of  this 
expansive  power.’  Is  it  a mere  barbar- 
ous lust  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  or 
is  it  some  more  reasonable  motive  ’ 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process  ? 
Is  annexation  of  territory  followed  by 
33 
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assimilation,  or  do  the  new  acquisitions 
retain  their  old  character.’  Is  the  Em- 
pire in  its  present  extent  a homogeneous 
whole,  or  a conglomeration  of  heteroge- 
neous units  held  together  by  the  outward 
bond  of  administration  ? These  and 
similar  questions  ought  to  have  for  us  at 
the  present  moment  more  than  a purely 
theoretical  interest.  If  we  could  discov- 
er the  nature  and  causes  of  Russia's  ter- 
ritorial expansion  we  might  determine 
how  far  annexation  strengthens  or  weak- 
ens her,  and  form  some  plausible  conjec- 
tures as  to  how,  when,  and  where  the 
process  of  expansion  is  to  stop. 

By  glancing  at  the  history  of  Russia 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  we  can 
at  once  detect  two  prominent  causes  of 
expansion.  These  are  the  result,  not  of 
any  ethnological  peculiarity,  but  simply 
of  the  fact  that  the  Russo-Slavonians 
have  always  been  an  agricultural  peojile, 
employing  merely  the  primitive  methods 
of  husbandry.  .All  such  people  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  widen  their  borders, 
and  for  a good  reason.  The  natural  in- 
crease of  population  demands  an  in- 
creased production  of  grain,  whilst  the 
primitive  methods  of  cultivation  rapidly 
exhaust  the  soil  and  diminish  its  pro- 
ductivity. Thus  the  ordinary  course  of 
life  increases  the  demand  for  grain,  and 
at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  supply. 
AVith  regard  to  this  stage  of  economic 
development  the  modest  assertion  of 
Maithus,  that  the  supply  of  food  does 
not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  population, 
falls  far  short  of  the  truth.  The  popula- 
tion increases  whilst  the  supply  of  food 
decreases,  not  only  relatively  but  abso- 
lutely. 

When  a people  reaches  this  point  in 
its  economic  development,  it  must  nec- 
essarily adopt  one  of  two  expedients  ; 
either  it  must  prevent  the  increase  of 
population,  or  it  must  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  The  former  of  these 
two  alternatives  may  be  effected  in  a va- 
riety of  ways.  A large  number  of  the 
young  infants  may  be  exposed,  or  a des- 
potic ruler  may  occasionally  order  a 
massacre  of  the  innocents,  or  the  surplus 
population  may  emigrate  to  foreign 
lands,  as  was  done  by  the  Scandinavians 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  as  is  done 
by  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  The 
latter  alternative  may  be  effected  either 
by  extending  the  area  of  cultivation 


or  by  improving  the  system  of  agricul 
ture. 

.Amidst  all  these  various  expedients 
the  Russo-Slavonians  had  no  difficulty  in 
choosing.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  geographical  position  relieved  them 
from  the  necessity  of  deliberately  mak- 
ing a choice.  To  the  eastward  they  had 
a boundless  expanse  of  thinly-po])ulated 
virgin  land,  and  accordingly  they  easily 
extended  the  area  of  cultivation.  This 
was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the 
tvisest  course,  f6r  of  all  the  possible  de- 
vices for  preserving  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween population  and  food-production, 
increasing  the  area  of  cultivation  is  the 
easiest  and  most  effective.  High  farm- 
ing is  a thing  to  be  proud  of  when  there 
is  a scarcity  of  land,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  it  when  there  happens 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  abundance  of  virgin 
soil.  It  is  only  tvhen  further  extension 
is  impossible  that  intensive  culture  is 
adopted. 

The  process  of  expansion  thus  pro- 
duced by  purely  economic  causes  was  ac- 
celerated by  political  influences.  The 
oppression  and  exactions  of  the  authori- 
ties made  m.my  move  eastwards. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  this  oppression  reached  its  cli- 
max. The  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
officials,  the  augmentation  of  the  taxes, 
the  merciless  exactions  of  the  V^oyevods 
and  their  subordinates,  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  free  peasants  into  serfs, 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  and  consequent 
persecutions  of  the  Old  Ritualists,  the 
frequent  conscriptions  and  violent  re- 
forms of  Peter  the  Great — these  and  sim- 
ilar burdens  made  thousands  flee  and 
seek  a refuge  in  the  free  territory  where 
there  were  no  proprietors,  no  Voyevods, 
and  no  tax-gatherers.  But  the  State, 
with  its  army  of  officials  and  tax-gather- 
ers, followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
their  liberty  had  to  advance  still  further. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  au- 
thorities to  retain  the  population  in  the 
localities  actually  occupied,  the  wave  of 
colonisation  moved  steadily  onwards. 

For  this  kind  of  colonisation  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  by  nature  peculiarly  well 
adapted.  Peace-loving,  good-natured, 
long-suffering,  having  always  at  hand 
the  soft  answer  which  turneth  aw.iy 
wrath,  and  possessing  a power  of  self- 
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adaptation  which  we  headlong,  stiff- 
necked Britons  know  nothing  of,  he  easi- 
ly makes  friends  with  any  foreign  popu- 
lation among  whom  his  lot  is  ca,st.  He 
has  none  of  that  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal and  national  superiority  which  so 
often  transforms  law-respecting,  liberty- 
loving  Englishmen  into  cruel  tyrants 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  men  of 
a weaker  race  or  a lower  degree  of  civil- 
isation. Nor  has  he  any  of  that  incon- 
siderate proselytising  zeal  which  makes 
pagans  so  often  fail  to  recognise  in  Brit- 
ish Christianity  the  religion  of  love. 
Each  nation,  he  thinks,  has  received 
from  God  its  peculiar  faith,  and  all  men 
should  believe  and  act  according  to 
the  faith  in  which  they  have  been 
born.  When  he  goes  to  settle  among 
a foreign  people,  even  when  his  future 
neighbors  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing inhospitable  and  unfriendly  to  stran- 
gers, he  takes  with  him  neither  re- 
volver nor  bowie-knife.  He  has  no  in- 
tention of  injuring  others,  and  does  not 
see  why  others  should  do  him  any  bodi- 
ly harm.  In  his  diminutive,  loosely-con- 
structed four-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  an 
uncouth,  shaggy  pony  as  hardy  as  its 
master,  he  will  start  on  a journey  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  with  nothing  but  his 
hatchet,  his  iron  kettle,  his  light  wooden 
plough,  and  a stock  of  simple  provisions 
sufficient  to  sustain  life  till  the  first  crop 
is  raised. 

The  vast  territory  which  lay  open  to 
the  Russian  colonist  consisted  of  two 
contiguous  regions  separated  from  each 
other  by  no  mountain  or  river,  but  dif- 
fering widely  from  each  other  in  many 
respects.  The  northern  region,  compris- 
ing all  the  northern  part  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  of  .Asia  even  unto  Kamtchatka, 
may  be  roughly  described  as  a land  of 
forests,  intersected  by  many  rivers,  and 
containing  numerous  lakes  and  marshes. 
The  southern  region,  stretching  away 
into  Central  .Asia,  i.s,  for  the  most  part, 
what  Russians  call  a steppe,  and  .Ameri- 
cans term  a prairie — a flat  country  scant- 
ily supplied  with  water,  and  scantily  cov- 
ered by  vegetation.  The  whole  of  this 
great  territory  was  formerly  occupied  by 
what  ethnologists  loosely  call  the  Turan- 
ian family  of  mankind — the  forest  region 
being  thinly  inhabited  by  Finnish  tribes, 
who  lived  by  hunting  and  agriculture, 
and  the  steppe  being  held  by  Tartar  or 
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Turkish  tribes,  who  led  a pastoral  or 
nomadic  life. 

Each  of  these  two  regions  presented 
peculiar  inducements  and  peculiar  obsta- 
cles to  colonisation.  In  the  forests  agri- 
culture was  for  the  first  settlers  a very 
laborious  operation.  The  modus  operan- 
di  may  still  be  studied  by  observation  at 
the  present  day.  In  spring,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  appear  on  the  trees,  a 
band  of  pea.sants  proceed  with  their 
hatchets  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  a clear- 
ing. First  the  large  trees  are  attacked, 
and  when  these  have  been  laid  low,  the 
young  ones  are  felled  likewise.  Each 
tree  is  allowed  to  remain  as  it  falls,  and 
when  all  have  been  felled,  the  hardy 
woodsmen  return  to  their  homes,  and 
think  no  more  about  the  clearing  for  sev- 
eral months.  In  the  autumn  they  return 
to  the  spot  in  order  to  strip  the  fallen 
trees  of  their  branches,  to  pick  out  what 
is  fit  lor  building  purposes,  and  to  pile 
up  the  remainder  in  heaps  after  taking 
what  is  required  for  firewood.  The  logs 
to  be  used  for  building  are  dragged  away 
as  soon  as  the  first  fall  ot  snow  has  made 
a good  slippery  road,  and  the  remainder 
is  built  up  into  enormous  piles,  standing 
close  to  each  other.  In  the  following 
spring  these  are  stirred  up  with  long 
poles  and  ignited.  First  flames  appear 
at  various  points,  and  then,  with  the  aid 
of  the  dry  grass  and  underwood,  rapidly 
spread  towards  each  other  till  they  join 
and  form  a gigantic  bonfire,  such  as  is 
never  seen  in  a civilised  country.  If  the 
fire  does  its  work  properly,  it  covers  the 
cleared  space  with  a layer  of  ashes,  and 
when  these  ashes  have  been  slightly 
mixed  with  the  underlying  soil,  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  then  covered  by  means  of  a 
primitive  harrow  composed  of  the  branch 
of  a pine-tree.  In  the  autumn  the  sow- 
ers who  have  thus  cast  their  bread  upon 
the  ashes  may  expect  their  reward.  In 
ordinary  years  barley  or  rye  will  proba- 
bly produce  at  least  six  or  seven  fold, 
and  it  is  quite  possible,  if  the  season  be 
favorable,  that  as  much  as  twenty-five  or 
thirty  fold  may  be  produced.  Unfortu- 
nately this  artificial  fertility  is  very  short- 
lived. It  may  be  exhausted  in  two  or 
three  years  if  the  natural  soil  be  poor  and 
stony,  and  even  where  the  soil  is  compar- 
atively good,  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  tolerable  harvests  will  be  obtained. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  primitive 
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system  of  agriculture  does  not  give  a 
very  high  remuneration  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended. 

Much  simpler  and  less  laborious  is 
the  system  of  agriculture  practised  on 
the  Steppe.  Here  the  squatter  had  no 
trees  to  fell,  no  clearing  to  make.  Na- 
ture had  cleared  the  land  for  him  and 
supplied  him  with  a rich  black  soil  of 
marvellous  fertility,  which  centuries  of 
cultivation  has  now  only  in  part  exhausted. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  scratch  the  land 
and  throw  in  the  seed,  and  he  might 
confidently  look  fonvard  to  a magnifi- 
cent harvest.  Why  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  the  Russian  peasant  often 
choose  the  northern  forests,  where  the 
soil  was  poor  and  could  not  be  used 
without  a considerable  expenditure  of 
labor  in  felling  the  trees,  when  he  had, 
at  an  equal  di.stance  from  his  home,  rich 
fertile  land  already  prepared  for  him  by 
nature  ? For  this  apparent  inconsisten- 
cy there  was  a good  and  valid  reason. 
The  Russian  peasants  had  not,  even  in 
those  good  old  times,  any  passionate 
love  of  labor  for  its  own  sake,  nor  were 
they  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  f.acil- 
itics  and  advantages  of  the  Steppe  system 
of  agriculture.  Had  they  regarded  the 
subject  from  the  purely  agricultural  point 
of  view,  every  one  of  them  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  southern  Steppe  to  the  north- 
ern forest.  In  reality  certain  collateral 
circumstances  had  to  be  considered,  and 
therein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  colonist  had  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Fauna  as  well  ,as 
the  Flora  of  the  two  regions.  At  the 
head  of  the  Fauna  in  the  northern  for- 
ests stood  the  peace-loving,  Laborious 
F'innish  tribes,  little  disposed  to  molest 
settlers  who  did  not  make  themselves  ob- 
noxiously aggressive ; on  the  Steppe 
lived  the  predatory  nom,adic  hordes,  ever 
ready  to  atUack,  plunder,  and  carry  off 
as  slaves  the  peaceful,  ,agricultural  popu- 
lation. These  facts,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural conditions,  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Russian  peasant,  and  he 
naturally  took  them  into  consideration  in 
determining  where  he  should  settle. 
F’earlcss  and  fat.alistic  as  he  is,  he  could 
not  entirely  close  his  eyes  to  the  dangers 
of  the  Steppe,  and  many  chose  rather  to 
encounter  the  hard  work  of  the  forest 
region. 

Though  the  colonisation  of  the  north- 


ern forest  was  not  effected  without 
bloodshed,  its  general  character  was  pa- 
cific, and  it  accordingly  received  little 
attention  from  the  contemporary  chroni- 
clers. The  colonisation  of  the  Steppe, 
on  the  contrary,  forms  one  of  the  blood- 
iest pages  of  European  history.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  great  plains  to  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  tind  the  Caspian 
were  held  by  various  nom.adic  hordes, 
and  a continual  border  warfare  was  car- 
ried on  between  them  and  the  sedentarv' 
agricultural  population.  “This  people,” 
says  a contemporary  Byzantine  writer, 
“ have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  they  seek 
to  conquer  all  lands  and  colonise  none. 
They  are  flying  people,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  caught.  As  they  have  neither 
towns  nor  villages  they  must  be  hunted 
like  wild  beasts.  They  can  be  fitly 
compared  only  to  Griffins,  which  benefi- 
cent nature  has  banished  to  uninhabited 
regions.”  Their  raids  are  thus  described 
by  an  old  Russian  chronicler  : “ They 
bum  the  villages,  the  farmyards  and  the 
churches.  The  land  is  turned  by  them 
into  a desert,  and  the  overgrown  fields 
become  the  lair  of  wild  beasts.  Many 
people  are  led  away  into  slavery ; others 
are  tortured  and  killed  or  die  from  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  Sad,  weary,  stiff  from 
cold,  with  faces  "wan  from  woe,  barefoot 
or  naked,  and  tom  by  the  thistles,  the 
Russian  prisoners  tmdge  along  through 
an  unknown  country,  and  weeping  say 
to  one  another : ‘ I am  from  such  a 
town,  and  I from  such  a village.’  ” -■Xnd 
in  hannony  with  the  monastic  chroni- 
clers we  hear  the  nameless  Slavonic  Os- 
sian  wailing  for  the  fallen  sons  of  Rus ; 
“ In  the  Russian  land  is  rarely  heard  the 
voice  of  the  husbandman,  but  often  the 
cry  of  the  vultures,  fighting  with  each 
other  over  the  bodies  of  slain,  and  the 
ravens  scream  as  they  fly  to  the  spoil." 

For  centuries  this  stmggle  of  agricul- 
tural colonisation  with  nomadic  barbar- 
ism went  on  with  varying  success.  -\t 
one  time  the  agriculturists  advance 
steadily ; at  another  they  are  driven 
back  and  the  whole  of  Russia  becomes 
an  Uluss  or  tributary  state  of  the  Mon- 
gol Emperors ; then  the  movement  for- 
ward recommences,  and  finally  the  no- 
mads are  expelled  or  pacified.  This  final 
result  has  been  only  very  recently  at- 
tained. At  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury thousands  of  Russians  were  still 
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sold  annually  in  the  slave  markets  of  the 
Crimea,  and  the  practice  went  on  till  the 
Crimea  was  annexed  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire by  Catherine  II.  Even  then  the  kid- 
napping did  not  entirely  cease.  Indeed  it 
was  still  practised  in  our  own  day  by  the 
Khan  of  Khiva  and  other  potentates 
who  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
independence.  These  two  different 
kinds  of  colonisation  naturally  produced 
different  kinds  of  colonists.  In  the 
north  the  colonists  were  alt  agriculturists 
or  traders  ; in  the  south,  besides  the  ag- 
riculturists and  traders,  was  formed  a 
peculiar  hybrid  class  of  men,  half  colon- 
ists and  half  soldiers,  known  under  the 
name  of  Cossacks. 

I have  been  so  often  asked  what  a 
Cossack  is,  that  I consider  it  well  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  explaining.  In  old 
times,  when  the  struggle  above  mention- 
ed was  still  going  on,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  always  a large  number  of  light  ir- 
regular troops  on  the  southern  frontier 
in  order  to  protect  the  sedentary  popula- 
tion against  the  raids  of  the  nomadic 
Tartars.  These  troops  were  recruited 
sometimes  in  the  usual  way  and  some- 
times by  sending  to  the  frontier  the  in- 
mates of  the  jails,  and  the  name  Cossack 
was  commonly  applied  to  them.  But 
these  were  not  the  Cossacks  best  known 
to  history  and  romance.  The  genuine 
“ free  Cossacks"  lived  beyond  the  fron- 
tier and  possessed  a certain  military  or- 
ganisation, which  enabled  them  not  only 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Tartars 
but  even  to  make  raids  on  Tartar  terri- 
tor)’,  and  repay  in  some  measure  the  bar- 
barities which  the  Tartars  committed  in 
Russia.  Each  one  of  the  rivers  flowing 
southwards — the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  the 
Volga,  the  Yaik  or  Ural — was  held  by  a 
band  of  these  free  Cossacks,  and  no  one, 
whether  Russian  or  Tartar,  was  allowed 
to  pass  through  their  territory  without 
their  permission.  Officially  they  were 
Russians,  professed  champions  of  Ortho- 
doxy, and  loyal  subjects  of  the  Tsar,  but 
in  reality  they  were  something  diff'erent. 
Though  they  were  Russian  by  origin, 
language,  and  sympathy,  the  habit  of 
kidnapping  Tartar  women  introduced  a 
certain  mixture  of  Tartar  blood. 
Though  professed  champions  of  Ortho- 
doxy, they  troubled  themselves  very  lit- 
tle with  religion  and  did  not  submit  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Their  po- 


litical status  cannot  be  easily  defined. 
Though  they  professed  allegiance  and 
devotion  to  the  Tsar,  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  obey  him,  except  in  so 
far  as  his  orders  suited  their  own  conve- 
nience. And  the  Tsar,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, acted  towards  them  in  a similar 
fashion.  When  the  Tsar  found  it  con- 
venient, he  called  them  his  faithful  sub- 
jects ; and  when  complaints  were  made 
to  him  about  their  raids  into  Turkish 
territory,  he  declared  that  they  were  run- 
aways and  brigands,  and  that  the  Sultan 
might  punish  them  as  he  thought  fit.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  even  when  they 
were  declared  to  be  brigands,  they  regu- 
larly received  ammunition  and  supplies 
from  Moscow,  as  is  amply  proved  by  re- 
cently published  documents. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  strange 
military  communities  were  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  which  differed  considerably  from 
each  other  in  their  organization.  The 
former  had  a fortified  camp  on  an  island 
in  the  Dnieper,  and  here  a large  number 
of  them  led  a purely  military  life,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  military  or- 
ders in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Each 
kuren,  or  company,  had  a common  table 
and  common  sleeping-apartment,  and 
women  were  strictly  excluded  from  the 
fortified  inclosure.  The  latter — those  of 
the  Don — had  no  permanent  camp  of 
this  kind,  and  assembled  merely  as  cir- 
cumstances demanded.  But  the  two 
communities  had  much  in  common. 
Both  were  organized  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  chose  their  officers  by  popu- 
lar election.  Both  were  ever  ready  to 
make  a raid  on  Turkish  territory  with  or 
without  a pretext.  Both  sent  forth  oc- 
casionally fleets  of  small  boats  which 
swept  the  Black  Sea,  devastated  the 
coasts,  and  sometimes  took  towns  by 
storm,  precisely  as  the  Normans  did  in 
western  Europe  during  the  ninth  centu- 

These  various  Cossack  communities 
had  not  all  the  same  fate.  The  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Dnieper  were  forcibly  dis- 
banded by  Catherine  II.,  and  in  part 
transferred  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Ku- 
bdn,  where  for  several  generations,  under 
the  name  of  Black  Sea  Cossacks,  they 
guarded  the  frontier  and  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant border  warfare  with  the  turbu- 
lent tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Cos- 
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sacks  of  the  Volga  disappeared  without 
leaving  a trace.  Those  of  the  Don  and 
the  Ural  were  gradually  transfonned 
into  irregular  troops,  and  they  still  fulfil 
this  function  at  the  present  day.  The 
final  results  of  the  colonisation  in  the 
northern  and  southern  regions  have  been 
as  different  as  the  modes  in  which  it  was 
effected.  In  the  north,  the  Russians 
have  to  a great  extent  assimilated  and 
absorbed  the  native  population ; in  the 
south,  on  the  contrary,  the  native  popu- 
lation has  been  simijly  held  in  subjec- 
tion or  driven  out.  The  explanation  of 
this  interesting  fact  may  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  certain  dark  historical 
problems. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  two  contiguous  races  living  under 
the  same  government  are  partly  eco- 
nomic and  partly  intellectual ; in  other 
words,  the  obstacles  lie  partly  in  the 
mode  of  life,  and  partly  in  the  funda- 
mental, hereditary  intellectual  concep- 
tions or  religious  beliefs  and  observ- 
ances. In  the  northern  region  the  Rus- 
sian colonist  found  a population  in  the 
same  stage  of  economic  development  as 
themselves.  The  Finnish  tribes  were  al- 
ready agriculturists,  and  possessed  a su- 
perabundance of  land.  They  had  there- 
fore no  reasonable  motive  for  opposing 
the  mode  of  colonisation,  and  the  colon- 
ists could  settle  amongst  them  almost  un- 
perceived. Thus  the  first  step  towards 
amalgamation  was  effected. 

In  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  the  na- 
tive races  were  still  pastoral  nomads,  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  in  a lower  stage  of 
economic  development  than  the  colonists, 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
was  a war  of  extermination  between  the 
two  races,  such  as  that  which  has  been 
going  on  for  generations  in  .America  be- 
tween the  Red-skins  and  white  settlers. 
Nomadic  tribes  have  always  a strong 
tendency  to  attack  a neighboring  seden- 
tary population.  Their  love  of  booty 
urges  them  to  make  raids,  especially  if 
they  have  at  their  back  a convenient 
market  for  the  sale  of  slaves.  Besides 
this,  the  simple  instinct  of  self-defence 
compels  them  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  settlers,  for  extension  of  the  area  of 
agriculture  means  a diminution  of  the 
pasturage  and  of  the  flocks.  There  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  this  in  the  history 
of  the  Don  Cossacks.  When  they  lived 


by  sheep-farming  and  pillage  they  pro- 
hibited agriculture  under  pain  of  death. 
T’he  prohibition  is  commonly  explained 
by  a stqjposed  desire  to  preserve  the  war- 
like spirit  of  the  community,  but  this 
explanation  seems  to  me  much  too  in- 
genious to  be  tnie.  The  reason,  in  ray 
opinion,  was  simply  this:  the  man  who 
ploughed  up  a bit  of  land  infringed 
thereby  on  his  neighbors’  rights  of  pas- 
turage. 

The  struggle  between  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  race  may  be  long  and 
bloody,  but  the  final  result  is  never 
doubtful.  The  agriculturists  are,  for 
reasons  which  I may  at  some  future  lime 
explain,  invariably  the  victors  in  the  long 
run.  The  nomads  must  gradually  re- 
treat, and  when  further  retreat  becomes 
impossible  they  must  change  their  mode 
of  life  under  pain  of  extermination.  .All 
this  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Russian  colonisation.  The 
nomadic  tribes  have  been  forced  to  end- 
grate,  or  have  been  driven  to  the  outlying 
corners  of  the  empire.  And  even  there 
they  are  not  left  in  peace.  The  area  of 
agriculture  is  steadily  and  surely  widen- 
ing, and  soon  there  will  be  no  longer 
land  enough  to  allow  of  purely  pastoral 
life.  In  some  of  the  tribes  I have  myself 
witnessed  the  first  attempts  at  tilling  the 
soil. 

Even  if  these  Tartar  tribes  had  been 
agriculturists  they  would  not  have  amal- 
gamated with  the  ever-advancing  Rus- 
sian colonists,  for  there  was  another  and 
equally  serious  obstacle  to  amalgamation ; 
the  Russians  were  Christians  and  the 
Tartars  were  Mahometans.  Any  one 
who  has  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Mahometans,  must  have  noticed  that 
they  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  They  are  proud  of 
their  Mahometanism,  and  look  down 
upon  Christians  as  Polytheists.  “ We 
have,”  they  say,  “ but  one  God,  and  Ma- 
homet is  his  prophet.  You  too  believe 
in  God,  and  you  had  a great  prophet  in 
Christ,  whom  we  also  respect,  but  you 
deified  your  prophet,  and  you  added 
a third  God,  we  know  not  whence. 
You  say  that  your  prophet  is  the 
equal  of  Allah.  Far  from  us  be  such 
blasphemy  !”  The  truth  is  that  Mahom- 
etanism is,  like  Christianity  itself,  a mon- 
otheistic religion  possessing  a doctrinal 
theology  and  an  organized  priesthood. 
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Any  religion  which  possesses  these  re- 
quisites is  pretty  certain  to  withstand  the 
proselytising  tendencies  of  other  faiths. 
This  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by 
explaining  how  the  Finnish  tribes,  who 
did  not  possess  a religion  of  this  kind, 
were  imperceptibly  Christianized. 

The  old  Finnish  religions,  if  we  may 
judge  of  them  by  the  fragments  which 
still  exist,  had,  like  the  people  them- 
selves, a thoroughly  practical,  prosaic 
character.  The  theology  consisted  not 
of  abstract  dogmas  logically  co-ordinat- 
ed and  subordinated,  but  of  simple  pre- 
scriptions for  insuring  material  well-be- 
ing. At  the  present  day,  in  the  districts 
which  have  not  yet  been  Russified,  the 
prayers  are  merely  plain,  unadorned  re- 
quests for  a good  harvest,  plenty  of  cat- 
tle, and  tlie  like.  Some  of  the  worship- 
pers— at  least,  among  the  Tcheremiss — 
have,  since  falling  under  Russian  domi- 
nation, acquired  the  habit  of  adding  a 
petition  for  money  to  pay  their  taxes. 
The  ceremonies  usually  employed  are 
for  the  most  part  magical  rites,  which  are 
supposed  to  avert  the  influence  of  mali- 
cious spirits.  The  Tcliuvash  use,  besides 
these,  certain  ceremonies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  themselves  from  the  un- 
welcome visits  of  their  departed  rela- 
tives, and  here  the  practical,  common- 
sense  character  of  the  people  comes  out 
in  a striking  way.  Instead  of  indulging 
in  mystic  rites,  they  simply  place  near 
the  graves  a plentiful  supply  of  food, 
and  pious  souls  believe  that  this  is  eaten 
during  the  night,  not  by  the  village  dogs, 
but  by  the  famished  spirits.  This  is,  be 
it  parenthetically  remarked,  a more  hu- 
mane way  of  laying  ghosts  than  the 
habit  of  erecting  tombstones — a custom 
which,  perhaps,  had  originally  the  same 
intention. 

Such  a religion  presented  no  obstacle 
to  the  gradual  reception  of  Christianity — 
especially  the  Christianity  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  If  Yumala  and  the 
other  good  deities  did  not  send  plentiful 
harvests,  it  was  surely  prudent  to  ask  the 
additional  help  of  the  Madonna  or  “ the 
Russian  God.”  If  the  ordinary  magic 
rites  and  incantations  did  not  suffice  for 
warding  off  the  pernicious  influence  of 
evil  spirits,  why  not  .adopt  the  custom  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  the 
Russians  use  effectually  in  moments  of 
danger?  Even  formal  admission  into  the 


Church  by  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  did 
not  awaken  any  resistance  or  fanaticism  in 
their  simple  minds — at  least  during  the 
summer  months.  The  religious  signifi- 
cance of  the  ceremony  entirely  escaped 
them,  and  they  must  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  themselves  why 
the  Russian  authorities  should  reward 
them  with  a shirt  and  a rouble  for  sim- 
ply submitting  to  be  bathed.  Many  of 
them,  however,  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  such  abstruse  questions,  and 
presented  themselves  a second  and  a 
third  time  in  view  of  the  promised  re- 
ward. Sometimes  the  missionary  work 
was  undertaken  by  men  imbued  with  the 
true  missionary  spirit,  and  in  these  cases 
an  attempt  was  made  to  convey  a certain 
amount  of  religious  instruction ; but 
more  frequently  it  was  entrusted  to  ec- 
clesiastical officials  or  officers  of  rural 
police,  who  merely  counted  the  number 
of  the  converts. 

This  simple-minded,  religious  eclecti- 
cism produced  the  most  singular  mixtures 
of  Christianity  and  Paganism.  At  the 
harvest  festival  Tchuva.sh  peasants  have 
been  known  to  pray  first  to  their  old  de- 
ities and  afterwards  to  the  “ Russian 
God  ” and  “ the  God  Nicholas  ” — Nich- 
olas, the  miracle-worker,  being  the  favor- 
ite saint  of  the  Russian  peasantiy. 
Sometimes  the  Yomzy — half-magicians, 
half-priests — recommend  their  believers 
to  try  the  effect  of  a prayer  to  the  Chris- 
tian deities,  in  which  case  the  invocation 
may  be  couched  in  some  such  familiar 
terms  as  the  following : “ Look  here,  O 
Nicholas-God.  Perhaps  my  neighbor,  lit- 
tle Michael,  has  been  slandering  me  to 
you,  or  perhaps  he  will  do  so.  If  so, 
don't  listen  to  him.  I have  done  him  no 
ill  and  wish  him  none.  He  himself  is  a 
worthless  boaster  and  a babbler,  and 
does  not  really  honor  you,  but  merely 
plays  the  hypocrite.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
honor  you,  and,  behold,  I place  a taper 
before  you.”  Occasionally  the  mixture 
of  the  two  religions  is  of  a still  more 
wonderful  kind.  I know  of  one  case,  for 
instance,  where  a Tcheremiss,  in  conse- 
quence of  a serious  illness,  sacrificed  a 
young  foal  to  Our  Lady  of  K.-izan  ! 

These  few  facts,  which  might  be  in- 
definitely multiplied,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  Greek  Orthodoxy  glided  gr.ad- 
ually  into  the  Finnish  tribes  without  pro- 
ducing any  intellectual  revolution  in  the 
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minds  of  the  converts.  And  Greek  Or- 
thodoxy, it  must  be  remembered,  is  in 
this  matter  equivalent  to  Russian  na- 
tionality. Community  of  religion  leads 
naturally  to  intermarriage,  and  intermar- 
riage to  the  complete  blending  of  the 
two  nationalities.  In  very  many  villages 
in  the  northern  half  of  Russia,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  Finnish  or  Slavonic.  This  process 
of  Russification  could  not  take  place 
among  the  Mahometans,  who  have  a 
doctrinal  religion  and  a regularly  organ- 
ized priesthood.  Even  those  Mahome- 
tans who  are  agriculturists  and  settled  in 
villages,  have  remained  unaffected  by 
Russian  influence.  I know  villages 
where  one-half  of  the  population  is 
Christian  and  the  other  half  is  Mahome- 
tan, and  in  all  of  them  the  two  races 
have  remained  perfectly  separate.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they 
live  at  enmity  with  each  other.  Though 
they  live  apart,  each  race  preserving 
scrupulously  its  own  faith  and  customs, 
they  are  inspired  with  no  aggressive  fa- 
naticism, and  co-operate  in  all  communal 
matters  as  if  no  difference  of  race  or 
religion  existed  between  them.  Some- 
times they  elect  as  village-elder  a Chris- 
tian, sometimes  a Mahometan,  and  the 
village  assembly  never  thinks  of  raising 
religious  questions.  I know  of  one  in- 
stance in  the  Province  of  Samara,  where 
the  Mahometan  peasants  voluntarily  as- 
sisted their  Christian  fellow-villagers  in 
transporting  wood  for  repairing  the  par- 
ish church.  Thus,  we  see,  under  a tol- 
erably good  administration  Mahometan 
Tartars  and  Christian  Slavs  can  live 
peaceably  together  in  the  same  village 
community. 

I have  hitherto  represented  this  east- 
ward expansion  of  Russia  as  a purely 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  agricultu- 
ral population.  This  is  a true  but  at 
the  same  time  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.  Though  the 
initiative  unquestionably  came  from  the 
people,  urged  on  by  economic  wants,  the 
Government  played  an  important  part 
m the  movement.  In  early  times,  when 
Russia  was  merely  a conglomeration  of 
independent  princip.alities,  the  princes 
were  all  under  a moral  and  political  obli- 
gation to  protect  their  subjects,  and 
when  the  Grand  Princes  of  Moscow  in 


the  fifteenth  century  united  the  numer- 
ous principalities  under  their  own  scep- 
tre and  proclaimed  themselves  Tsars,  this 
obligation  devolved  upon  them.  In  the 
north  the  obligation  was  easily  fulfilled. 
A few  military  stations,  separated  at 
great  distances  from  each  other,  sufficed 
to  maintain  order,  and  even  those  after  a 
certain  time  ceased  to  be  necessary.  In 
the  south,  on  the  contrary,  the  task  was 
one  of  great  difficulty.  There  the  agri- 
cultural population  had  to  be  protected 
along  a frontier  of  enormous  length,  ly- 
ing open  at  all  points  to  the  incursions 
of  nomadic  tribes.  It  was  not  enough 
to  keep  up  a military  cordon  to  prevent 
the  raids  of  small  marauding  parties. 
The  nomads  often  came  in  enormous 
hordes  which  could  be  successfully  re- 
sisted only  by  large  armies.  And  some- 
times the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
country  was  insufficient  to  resist  the  in- 
vaders. Again  and  again  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  Tartar 
hordes  swept  over  the  country,  burning 
the  towns  and  villages — Kief  and  Mos- 
cow among  the  number — and  spreading 
devastation  wherever  they  appeared. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  the  whole 
country  formed  part  of  the  Mongol  Em- 
pire, and  had  to  pay  a heavy  yearly  trib- 
ute to  the  Khan.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Government  could  not  re- 
main inactive.  It  had  not  only  to  pro- 
tect its  subjects,  but  also  to  maintain  its 
political  independence ; and  those  ob- 
jects could  only  be  attained  by  constant- 
ly pushing  forward  the  frontier. 

At  the  present  time  our  public  seem 
unable  to  understand  why  the  Russian 
frontier  should  be  continually  moved  for- 
ward, and  habitually  attribute  the  fact  to 
Russia’s  insatiable  desire  for  territorial 
aggrandisement.  They  appear  to  imag- 
ine that  the  Tsar  might  any  morning  say 
to  his  minister,  “ Thus  far  shall  thou  go, 
and  no  further and  that  all  difficulties 
would  be  thereby  satisfactorily  solved. 
This  view  is  not  likely  to  be  held  by  any 
one  who  has  lived  near  a frontier  such 
as  that  which  Russia  formerly  possessed 
in  Europe,  and  still  possesses  in  Central 
Asia.  To  protect  effectually  such  a 
frontier  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  those  who  live  immediately  beyond 
it,  one  of  two  expedients  must  be  adopt- 
ed : either  a great  wall  must  be  built,  or 
military  colonies  must  be  planted  at 
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short  distances  apart,  and  military  pa- 
trols constantly  kept  up  between  them. 
The  former  of  these  expedients,  though 
adapted  writh  some  success  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Britain,  and  by  the  Chinese  on 
their  north-western  frontier,  is  of  course 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  latter,  which 
was  adopted  by  Russia  against  the  Cir- 
cassians and  other  marauding  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  scarcely  more  feasi- 
ble. This  military  line,  stretching  from 
the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Caspian,  was 
comparatively  short,  and  ran  through 
a well-watered  and  extremely  fertile 
country  ; and  yet  it  demanded  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  men  and  money 
and  was  only  very  partially  effectual. 
In  spite  of  all  precautions,  bands  of 
marauders  broke  through  the  lines  and 
too  often  returned  unpunished  and 
laden  with  booty.  After  many  years  of 
experience  the  Russians  found  that  the 
only  way  of  preventing  these  incursions 
was  to  settle  the  marauding  tribes  in  vil- 
lages over  which  a strict  supervision 
could  be  exercised.  If  this  system  of 
military  colonies  thus  proved  enormously 
expensive  and  very  ineffectual  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  we 
can  easily  imagine  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  realise  it  fully  in  Central  Asia, 
where  the  frontier  is  incomparably  long- 
er and  in  many  parts  utterly  unfit  for  ag- 
ricultural colonisation.  Nomadic  tribes 
can  be  made  to  keep  peace  only  when 
they  know  that  they  may  be  attacked 
and  punished  on  their  own  territory,  and 
that  there  is  no  asylum  to  which  they 
can  flee. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
idea  of  a neutral  zone  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  frontiers  in  Asia  is  an 
absurdity,  fit  only  to  amuse  diplomatists, 
and  unworthy  of  being  entertained  by 
practical  statesmen,  unless  indeed  it 
were  possible  to  find  a broad  uninhabited 
zone  which  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  If  it  be 
habitable,  it  will  inevitably  become  an 
asylum  for  all  the  robbers  and  lawless 
spirits  within  a radius  of  many  hundred 
miles,  and  no  civilised  power  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  accept  such  neigh- 
bors. If  such  a zone  had  been  estab- 
lished, Russia  might  justly  have  spoken 
to  England  in  this  fashion  : “ I object  to 
have  at  my  door  this  refuge  for  rascality. 


Either  you  must  preserve  order  amongst 
the  inmates,  or  allow  me  to  do  so.” 

“ Where  then,”  asks  the  alarmed  Rus- 
sophobist,  “ is  Russian  aggression  to 
stop  ? Must  we  allow  her  to  push  her 
frontier  forward  to  our  own,  and  thus 
expose  ourselves  to  all  those  conflicts 
which  inevitably  arise  between  nations 
that  possess  contiguous  territory  .’”  To 
this  I reply,  that  Russia  must  push  for- 
ward her  frontier  until  she  reaches  a 
country  possessing  a Government  which 
is  able  and  willing  to  keep  order  within 
its  borders,  and  to  prevent  its  subjects 
from  committing  depredations  on  their 
neighbors.  As  none  of  the  petty  states 
of  Central  Asia  seems  capable  of  perma- 
nently fulfilling  this  condition,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  Russian  and  Brit- 
ish frontiers  will  one  day  meet.  Where 
they  will  meet  depends  upon  ourselves. 
If  we  do  not  wish  her  to  overstep  a cer- 
tain line,  we  must  ourselves  advance  to 
that  line.  As  to  the  complications 
which  inevitably  arise  between  contigu- 
ous nations,  I think  they  are  fewer  and 
less  dangerous  than  those  which  arise 
between  nations  separated  by  a small 
state  incapable  of  making  its  neutrality 
respected,  and  kept  alive  simply  by  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  its  neighbors.  Ger- 
many does  not  periodically  go  to  war 
with  Holland  or'Russia,  though  separated 
from  them  by  a mere  artificial  frontier  ; 
and  France  has  never  been  prevented 
from  going  to  war  with  .Austria,  though 
separated  from  her  by  a broad  interven- 
ing territory.  The  old  theory  that  the 
great  powers  may  be  prevented  from  go- 
ing to  war  by  interposing  small  inde- 
pendent states  between  them,  is  long 
since  exploded  ; and  even  if  it  were  true, 
it  would  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  un- 
der consideration,  for  there  is  nothing 
worthy  to  be  called  a state  between  Rus- 
sian territory  and  British  India. 

In  consequence  of  the  active  part 
which  the  Government  has  thus  taken  in 
the  extension  of  the  territory,  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  process  of  po- 
litical expansion  got  greatly  ahead  of  the 
colonisation.  After  the  Turkish  wars 
and  consequent  annexations  in  the  time 
of  Catherine  II.,  a great  part  of  southern 
Russia  was  almost  uninhabited,  and  the 
deficiency  of  p>opulation  had  to  be  cor- 
rected by  organized  emigration.  The 
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Russian  diplomatic  agents  in  Western 
Europe  were  ordered  to  iise  all  possible 
efforts  to  induce  artizansand  peasants  to 
emigrate  to  Russia,  and  special  agents 
were  sent  to  various  countries  for  the 
same  purpose.  Thousands  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
settled  on  the  territory  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  pasture-ground  of  the  no- 
madic hordes.  This  policy  was  adopt- 
ed by  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  has 
been  continued  in  an  intermittent  fash- 
ion down  to  the  present  time.  The  em- 
igrants thus  collected,  together  with  the 
other  inhabitants,  now  form  an  ethno- 
graphical conglomeration  such  as  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  World. 
The  official  statistics  of  New  Russia 
alone — that  is  to  say  the  Provinces  of 
Ekaterinoslaff,  Tauride,  Kherson  and 
Bessarabia,  enumerate  the  following  na- 
tionalities : — Great  Russians,  Little  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Servians,  Montenegrins, 
Bulgarians,  Moldavians,Germans,Swedes, 
Swiss,  French,  Italians,  Greeks,  .\rmeni 
.ins,  'i'artars,  Mordva,  Jews,  and  Gypsies. 
The  religions  are  almost  equally  numer- 
ous. The  statistics  speak  of  Greek  Or- 
thodox, Roman  Catholics,  Gregorians, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  Menon- 
ites.  Separatists,  Pietists,  Karaim  Jews, 
Talmudists,  Mahometans,  and  numerous 
purely  Russian  sects  such  as  the  Molo- 
kani  and  the  Skoptsi.  .America  herself 
could  scarcely  show  a more  motley  list 
in  her  statistics  of  population  ; it  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  the  above 
enumeration  does  not  convey  a correct 
idea  of  the  actual  population.  The 
great  body  of  the  population  is  Russian 
and  Orthodox,  whilst  many  of  the  na- 
tionalities are  represented  only  by  a 
small  number  of  souls.  Of  the  colonists 
of  foreign  nationality,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  prosperous  are  the  Ger- 
man Menonites,  and  by  far  the  least  pros- 
perous are  the  Jews.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
a Menonite  and  a Jewish  colony.  In  the 
former  we  find  large,  well-built  houses, 
well-stocked  gardens,  fine  strong  horses, 
fat  cattle,  agricultural  implements  adapt- 
ed to  the  local  conditions,  and  there 
is  in  general  an  air  of  prosperity,  com- 
fort, and  contentment ; in  the  latter 
we  are  too  olten  reminded  of  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Dan- 
iel the  Prophet.  The  other  colonists 


must  be  placed  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. The  ordinary  Germans  and 
the  Bulgarians  approach  the  former 
type,  whilst  the  Tartar -speaking  Greeks 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  latter. 

As  Scandinavia  was  formerly  called 
ojfficina  gentium — a foundry  in  which  new 
nations  were  cast — so  we  may  call  South- 
ern Russia  a crucible  in  which  the  frag- 
ments of  old  nations  are  being  melted 
down  so  as  to  form  a new  and  compos- 
ite whole.  The  melting,  however,  pro- 
ceeds slowly.  If  I may  judge  from  my 
own  observation  I should  say  that  na- 
tional peculiarities  are  not  obliterated  so 
rapidly  in  Russia  as  in  America  or  in 
British  colonies.  In  America,  for  in- 
stance, I have  often  seen  Germans  who 
had  been  but  a short  time  in  the  country, 
trying  hard  to  be  more  American  than 
the  natives,  but  among  the  German  col- 
onists in  Russia  I have  never  witnessed 
anything  of  the  kind.  Though  their  fa- 
thers and  grandfathers  may  have  been 
bom  in  the  countrj-,  they  look  down  on 
the  Russian  peasants,  fear  the  officials, 
preserve  jealously  their  own  language, 
rarely  or  never  speak  Russian  well,  and 
intermarry  among  themselves.  The  Rus- 
sian influence  acts  more  rapidly,  however, 
on  the  Slavonic  colonists — Servians,  Bul- 
garians, Montenegrins — who  profess  the 
Greek  Orthodox  faith,  learn  more  easily 
the  Russian  language,  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  belonging  to  a Culturvolk,  and  in 
general  possess  a nature  much  more  pli- 
able than  the  Teutonic. 

In  the  Asiatic  part  of  Russia,  where 
the  frontier  has  always  been  pushed  for- 
ward more  easily  and  more  rapidly  than 
in  Europe,  there  are  still  at  the  present 
day  vast  territories  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited. Some  of  these  are  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  soil  and  climate  unfitted  for 
agriculture  in  its  primitive  forms,  and 
could  not  be  made  available  without  the 
expenditure  of  enomious  sums  for  irriga- 
tion ; others  are  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture and  are  already  being  colonised. 
On  the  whole,  the  Russians  have  in  this 
part  of  the  empire  much  more  land  than 
they  can  possibly  utilise,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  must  for  a long  time  to  come 
be  a serious  burden  on  the  national  ex- 
chequer. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  East  to  the 
West  we  shall  find  that  the  expansion  in 
this  direction  was  of  an  entirely  different 
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kind.  The  country  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  early  Russo-Slavonian  settlements 
had  a poor  soil  and  a comparatively 
dense  population,  and  consequently  held 
out  no  inducements  to  emigration.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  inhabited  by  warlike 
agricultural  races,  who  not  only  were 
capable  of  defending  their  own  territory, 
but  were  strongly  disposed  to  make  en- 
croachments on  their  eastern  neighbors. 

Russian  expansion  to  the  westward 
was,  therefore,  not  at  all  a spontaneous 
movement  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. The  annexed  provinces  are  still 
inhabited  by  foreign  races,  and  still  by 
no  means  socially  Russianized.  Poland, 
Lithuania,  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  Fin- 
land are  Russian  merely  in  the  political 
sense  of  the  term,  and  their  annexation 
was  effected  by  diplomacy  based  on  mil- 
itary force.  It  must,  however,  be  admit- 
ted that  if  national  self-preservation 
forms  a valid  plea  for  aggressive  con- 
quest, Russian  expansion  in  this  direc- 
tion has  a certain  historical  justification. 

No  sooner  had  Russia  freed  herself  in 
the  fifteenth  century  from  the  Tartar 
yoke  than  her  political  independence, 
and  even  her  national  existence,  were 
threatened  from  the  west.  Her  western 
neighbors  were,  like  herself,  animated  by 
that  national  tendency  to  expansion 
which  I have  above  described,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  doubtful  who  should  ul- 
timately possess  that  vast  level  tract  of 
country  which  is  now  known  as  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  The  two  chief  competi- 
tors in  the  sixteenth  century  were  the 
Ts,ars  of  Muscovy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Kings  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  on 
the  other.  For  some  time  the  latter 
seemed  to  have  the  better  chance.  In 
close  rebations  with  Western  Europe, 
they  had  been  able  to  adopt  many  of  the 
improvements  which  had  been  recently 
made  in  the  art  of  war,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  free  Cossacks  of  the  South  they 
succeeded  in  overrunning  the  country. 
But  when  they  attempted  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  in  a too  hasty  and  reckless 
fashion,  they  raised  a storm  of  popular 
fanaticism  which  ultimately  drove  the  m 
out.  Still  the  country  was  in  a very  pre- 
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carious  position,  and  its  more  intelligent 
rulers  perceived  plainly  that,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  successfully,  they 
must  import  something  of  that  Western 
civilisation  which  gave  such  an  advan- 
tage to  their  opponents.  This  was,  how- 
ever, no  easy  matter,  for  they  had  no  di- 
rect easy  channel  of  communication  with 
the  West.  In  the  year  1553  .an  English 
navigator,  whilst  seeking  for  a short 
route  to  China  and  India,  had  accident- 
ally discovered  the  port  of  .'\rkangel  on 
the  White  Sea,  and  since  that  time  the 
Tsars  had  kept  up  an  intermittent  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  intercourse  with 
England.  But  this  route  was  at  all  times 
tedious  and  dangerous,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year  it  was  completely 
closed.  All  attempts  to  import  “ cun- 
ning foreign  artificers  ” by  way  of  the 
Baltic  were  frustrated  by  the  Livonian 
order  who  at  that  lime  held  the  East 
coast,  and  who  considered,  like  certain 
people  on  the  coast  of  Africa  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  the  barbarous  natives  of 
the  interior  ought  not  to  be  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  possession  of  the  Baltic 
coast  naturally  became  a prime  object  of 
Russian  ambition. 

For  the  possession  of  this  prize  there 
were  other  two  competitors,  Poland  .and 
Sweden.  Russia  was  inferior  to  these 
rivals  in  the  art  of  war,  but  she  had  one 
immense  advantage  over  them.  Whilst 
they  were  tom  and  weakened  by  politi- 
cal factions,  she  possessed  a strong,  stable 
government,  and  could  easily  concentrate 
her  eflor;s  for  a definite  purpose.  All 
that  she  needed  was  an  army  on  the  Eu- 
ropean model.  Peter  the  Great  created 
such  an  army  and  won  the  prize.  .After 
this  the  political  disintegration  of  Po- 
land proceeded  still  more  rapidly,  and 
when  that  unhappy  country  was  broken 
in  pieces  Russia  naturally  took  for  her- 
self the  lion’s  sh.are  of  the  spoil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Russia  from  the  time  when 
Ivan  HI.  united  the  independent  princi- 
palities and  threw  ofl  the  Tartar  yoke, 
down  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  1682  : — 


In  1505  the  Tsardom  of  Muscovy  contained  about  37,000  square  miles 
“ 1533  “ " “ 47.000  “ 

“ 1584  '■  “ " 125,000  • “ 

■■  1598  “ “ " 157,000  “ 

" 1676  " “ 257.000  " 

“ 16S2  " “ “ 265,000  “ 
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Of  these  265,000  square  miles  about 
80,000  were  in  Europe,  and  about  185,- 
000  in  Asia.  Peter  the  Great,  though 
famous  as  a conqueror,  did  not  annex 
nearly  so  much  territory  as  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors.  At  his 


death,  in  1725,  the  empire  contained,  in 
round  numbers,  82,000  square  miles  in 
Europe,  and  1 93,000  in  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  further  expan- 
sion : — 


In  Europe  and  the 

Caucasus.  In  Asia. 

In  1725  the  Russi*^  Empire  contained  about  82.000  sq.  miles  193.000  sq.  miles 


1770 

(< 

84,000  “ 

210.000  “ 

iSoo 

** 

95,000  " 

210,000  “ 

1825 

*• 

105,000  •• 

210.000  •* 

1855 

♦* 

106,663  “ 

245,000  '* 

1867 

** 

** 

106,951  •' 

248470  “ 

In  this  table  is  not  included  the  terri- 
tory in  the  north-west  of  America — con- 
taining about  24,210  square  miles — 
which  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1799, 
and  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1867. 
Regarding  the  amount  of  territory  ac- 
quired by  Russia  in  Central  .Asia  since 
1867,  I do  not  at  present  possess  any 
statistical  data. 

When  once  Russia  has  laid  hold  of  ter- 
ritory she  does  not  readily  relax  her 
grasp.  She  has,  however,  since  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  four  occa- 
sions ceded  territory  which  she  had  for- 
merly annexed.  In  1729  she  ceded  Ma- 
zanderan  and  .Asterabad  to  Persia ; in 
1735  '5*’^  ceded  to  the  same  power  that 
part  of  the  Caucasus  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Terek;  in  1856,  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  she  gave  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  part  of  Bessarabia  ; and  in 
1867  she  sold  to  the  United  States  her 
-American  possessions. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  probable  future  expansion 
— a subject  that  has  a peculiar  interest 
at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  well  to 
begin  with  the  simpler,  and  proceed 
gradually  to  the  more  difficult,  parts  of 
the  problem. 

Towards  the  west  and  the  north  Rus- 
sia has  neither  the  ability  nor  the  desire 
to  push  forward  her  actual  frontiers. 
Towards  the  north  expansion  is  physi- 
cally impossible  until  new  habitable  lands 
in  the  Polar  regions  be  discovered,  and 
westward  expansion  is  almost  as  unlike- 
ly. By  the  conquest  of  Finland  in  1809, 
Russia  obtained  what  may  be  called  her 
natural  frontier  on  the  north-west,  and 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  she  should 
desire  to  annex  any  part  of  northern 
Scandinavia.  In  the  direction  of  Ger- 
many conquest  is  neither  desirable  nor 


possible.  Russia  cannot  desire  to  have 
a disaffected  German  population  on  her 
western  frontier,  and  if  she  did  desire  it, 
she  could  not  realise  her  wish,  for  Ger- 
many is  strong  enough  to  defend  her 
own  territory. 

Towards  the  east  and  south-east  the 
problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  The 
recent  sale  of  the  -American  territory 
may  be  taken  as  a conclusive  proof  that 
Russia  has  wisely  determined  to  remain 
on  this  side  of  Behring’s  Straits ; and 
though  she  may  covet  certain  islands  of 
the  Japanese  group,  there  is  little  chance 
of  her  obtaining  them.  She  has,  it  is 
true,  recently  annexed  Sagalien — or  more 
properly  Sakhalin — which  lies  near  the 
-Amoor  territory,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  Japan ; but  this  acquisition,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  a penal  settlement,  is 
a burden  rather  than  an  advantage,  and 
any  further  advance  in  this  direction 
can  be  easily  stopped.  Encroachments 
on  the  Chinese  Empire  could  not  be  so 
easily  prevented,  flow  and  when  they 
will  be  made,  must  depend  to  a great  ex- 
tent on  the  Chinese  Government.  Rus- 
sia already  possesses  near  the  Chinese 
frontier  f.ar  more  territory  than  she  can 
possibly  utilise  for  many  years  to  come, 
and,  therefore,  she  has  no  inducement  to 
annex  new  land  in  this  region,  provided 
the  Chinese  prevent  their  subjects  from 
committing  depredations.  It  may  hap- 
pten,  however,  that  China  will  be  unable 
to  fulfil  her  police  duties  towards  her 
neighbors,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  Russia  may  find  annex- 
ation less  expensive  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  a strong  military  cordon.  When 
land  is  required  for  agricultural  colonisa- 
tion, the  tendenev  to  encroach  is  alw-tys, 
cateris  paribus,  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
the  density  of  population,  for  where  the 
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inhabitants  are  scarce,  the  land  is  more 
plentiful  and  less  exhausted  by  cultiva- 
tion. Where,  on  the  contrary,  land  is 
not  required  for  cultivation,  as  on  the 
Chinese  frontier,  the  temptation  to  an- 
nex new  territory  is  always  directly  pro- 
[wrtionate  to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. An  uninhabited  territory  not  re- 
quired for  colonisation  is  simply  a bur- 
den, for  it  necessitates  expenditure  and 
gives  no  revenue ; whereas  a territory 
with  a tolerably  dense  population  fur- 
nishes new  tax-payers  and  new  markets 
for  the  national  industry,  and  thereby 
compensates,  or  more  than  compensates, 
for  the  expenses  of  administration.  If 
the  vague  accounts  of  the  inordinate 
density  of  population  in  China  be  cor- 
rect, Russia  has  less  reason  to  restrain 
her  expansive  tendency  in  that  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  new  markets  for 
the  national  industry,  it  may  be  well  to 
insert  here  a few  words.  Russia  aspires 
to  become,  not  only  the  greatest  of  mili- 
tary powers,  but  also  a great  industrial 
and  commercial  nation,  and  she  firmly 
believes  that  by  means  of  her  great  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  enterprising  char- 
acter of  her  people,  she  will  succeed  in 
realising  this  aspiration.  Herein  lies  a 
permanent  source  of  enmity  towards 
Enghand.  England  is  at  the  present 
time  like  a great  manufacturer  who  has 
outstripped  his  rivals,  and  has  awakened 
in  the  breasts  of  many  of  them  a consid- 
erable amount  of  jealousy  and  hatred. 
By  means  of  her  ruthless  “ politique 
d’exploitation,”  it  is  said,  she  has  be- 
come the  great  blood-sucker  of  all  less 
advanced  nations.  Fearing  no  compe- 
tition, we  preach  the  invidious  principles 
of  free  trade,  and  deluge  foreign  coun- 
tries with  our  manufactures  to  such  an 
extent  that  native  industries  are  inevita- 
bly overwhelmed,  unless  saved  by  the 
beneficent  power  of  protective  tariffs. 
In  short,  foreign  nations  in  general — and 
some  of  our  own  colonies  in  the  number 
— have  adopted,  in  no  friendly  spirit,  the 
theory  quaintly  expressed  by  the  old 
poet,  VV'aller ; — 

"Gold,  though  the  hc.avicst  metal,  hither 
swims ; 

Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow. 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  where  others 
sow !” 

In  no  country  are  these  ideas  more 
frequently  expressed  than  in  Russia  As 


revolutionary  politicians  when  in  opposi- 
tion systematically  attack  all  restrictions 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  systemat- 
ically adopt  these  restrictions  for  their 
own  benefit  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
p>ower,  so  the  Russians  habitually  assail 
with  impassioned  rhetoric  our  commer- 
cial and  industrial  supremacy,  and  at  the 
same  time  habitually  seek  to  emulate  it. 
The  means  they  employ,  however,  are 
different  from  ours.  Knowing  that  free 
competition  and  “ the  ridiculous  princi- 
ples of  free  trade”  would  inevitably  lead 
to  defeat  in  the  struggle,  they  raise, 
wherever  their  dominion  extends,  a 
strong  barrier  of  protective  tariffs.  In 
this  way  they  protect  their  newly-adopt- 
ed subjects  from  the  heartless  “ exploit- 
ation” of  England,  and  consign  them  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  By  a 
mysterious  logical  process,  which  for- 
eigners— and  also,  it  must  be  added, 
many  intelligent  Russians — are  unable  to 
understand,  it  is  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  economic  influence  of  Moscow, 
which  sells  dear,  is  infinitely  less  baneful 
and  burdensome  for  the  native  popula- 
tions than  that  of  Manchester,  which 
sells  cheap  ! 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  logical 
process,  'it  is  quite  certain  that  Russia 
will  not  abolish  her  protective  tariff,  and 
therefore  we  must  take  into  consideration 
her  zeal  to  support  commercial  interests, 
in  endeavoring  to  estimate  her  expansive 
tendencies.  As  her  industry  is  still  in- 
sufficient to  supply  her  actual  wants,  she 
will  certainly  not,  for  the  present  at 
least,  annex  new  territory  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  obtaining  new  markets  ; but 
even  at  present,  whenever  she  happens 
to  have  other  reasons  for  widening  her 
borders,  the  idea  of  acquiring  new  mar- 
kets may  act  as  a subsidiary  incentive. 
We  saw  lately  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
Khiva  expedition.  If  the  Khan  had 
conscientiously  fulfilled  his  international 
obligations,  the  expedition  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  ; but  when  the  ex- 
pedition was  successful,  certain  clauses 
in  the  convention  showed  that  Russia 
was  not  unmindful  of  her  commercial  in- 
terests. Wherever  the  Russian  frontier 
advances,  the  possible  area  of  British 
commerce  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
advance  of  the  frontier  in  the  direction 
of  India  depends,  as  I have  already  ex- 
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plained,  on  ourselves.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Russian  custora-houscs,  with  their 
protective  tariffs,  will  be  within  gun-shot 
of  our  sentries. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Afghanis- 
tan, we  come  to  a district  where  Russian 
aggression  is  perhaps  more  imminent 
than  is  commonly  supposed  : I mean  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia.  Russia 
already  holds  undisputed  sway  on  the 
Caspian,  and  might  easily  appropriate 
any  part  of  the  territory  near  the  coast. 
As  1 am  not  aware,  however,  thAt  she 
has  at  present  any  particular  reason  for 
extending  her  dominion  in  this  direction, 
we  may  at  once  pass  to  the  region  to- 
wards which  the  eyes  of  Eurojie  are  at 
this  moment  directed. 

The  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  direction  of  Constantinople 
are  nearly  as  old  as  the  Russian  nation- 
ality, and  much  older  than  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  Russo-Slavonians,  who 
held  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  from  the 
ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  were  one 
of  those  numerous  border  tribes  which 
the  decrepit  Byzantine  Empire  attempt- 
ed to  ward  off  by  diplomacy  and  rich 
gifts,  and  by  giving  daughters  of  the  Im- 
perial family  as  brides  to  the  troublesome 
chiefs,  on  condition  of  accepting  Chris- 
tianity. Vladimir,  Prince  of  Kief,  ac- 
cepted Christianity  in  this  way,  and  his 
subjects  followed  his  example.  Russia 
thus  became  ecclesiastically  a part  of  the 
Byzantine  Patriarchate,  and  the  people 
learned  to  regard  Tsargrad — as  the  Im- 
perial city  is  still  called  by  the  peasantry 
— with  peculiar  veneration. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  relative 
positions  of  Constantinople  and  Moscow 
were  changed.  Constantinople  fell  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Turks,  whilst  Mos- 
cow threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars. 
The  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow  and  of  all 
Russia  thereby  became  the  chief  protect- 
or of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and 
in  some  sort  successor  to  the  Byzantine 
Tsars.  To  strengthen  this,  claim,  he 
married  a member  of  the  old  Imperial 
family,  and  his  grandson  went  a step  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction  by  assuming 
the  title  of  Tsar  and  inventing  a fable 
about  Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
dynasty,  being  a descendant  of  Csesar 
Augustus. 

All  this  would  seem  to  a lawyer  a very 
shadowy  title,  and  it  must  be  added  that 


none  of  the  Russian  monarchs — except 
perhaps  Catherine  II.,  who  formed  the 
fantastic  project  of  resuscitating  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  caused  one  of 
her  grandsons  to  learn  modem  Greek  in 
view  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaited 
him — ever  seriously  thought  of  claiming 
the  imaginary  heritage ; but  the  idea 
that  the  Tsar  may  some  day  take  Tsar- 
grad  and  drive  out  the  infidel  usurper, 
has  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  the  common  people.  As  soon  as  dis- 
turbances break  out  in  the  East,  the 
Russian  peasantry  begin  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  a cru- 
sade will  be  undertaken  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  City  on  the  Bosphonis,  and 
for  the  liberation  of  their  brethren  in  the 
faith  who  now  groan  under  Turkish 
bondage.  I do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply 
that  such  a crusade  is  desired.  The 
Russian  peasant’s  desires  are  generally 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  his  material  in- 
terests, and  he  strongly  dislikes  all  war, 
unless  he  hopes  thereby  to  acquire  new 
fertile  land,  because  it  takes  him  away 
from  his  peaceful  occupations.  Still,  if 
he  found  that  a cnisade  was  undertaken 
and  that  he  could  not  easily  avoid  the 
conscription,  it  would  be  easy  to  awaken 
in  him  a certain  amount  of  enthusiasm. 
As  to  the  bands  of  Russian  volunteers  of 
which  we  at  present  hear  so  much,  I ven- 
ture to  predict  that,  if  they  ever  acquire 
an  objective  existence,  they  will  contain 
very  few  peasants.  The  conceptions, 
sympathies,  and  aspirations  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  are  of  a different  kind  and 
derived  from  a different  source. 

.After  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleonic 
Empire,  a violent  popular  reaction  took 
place  all  over  Europe  in  favor  of  nation.al 
independence  and  republican  institutions; 
and  the  discoveries  of  comparative  phi- 
lologists, together  with  other  influences, 
suggested  to  political  theorists  certain 
grand  confederations  of  peoples  founded 
on  ethnological  distinctions.  All  the  ex- 
isting political  units  would,  it  was 
thought,  group  themselves  into  three  cate- 
gories, the  Romanic,  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  Slavonic  ; and  the  principle  of  politi- 
cal federation,  whilst  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  ethnology,  would  leave  to  the 
individual  nations  a sufficient  amount  of 
local  autonomy.  I have  already  made 
too  large  demands  on  the  reader’s  pa- 
tience to  enter  here  on  a description  of 
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the  development  of  these  ideas  and  of 
their  influence  in  Russia.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  supplied  to  the  Russian  ed- 
ucated classes  new  motives  for  sympathy 
with  the  Slavonic  populations  of  Turkey 
and  Austria,  already  bound  to  them  by 
community  of  religion. 

We  must  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  if 
we  would  understand  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Russia.  English- 
men are  too  prone  to  suppose  that  Rus- 
sian sympathy  with  the  Slavs  is  merely  a 
thinly  disguised  desire  to  gain  possession 
of  Constantinople.  T'his  supposition  is 
not  only  uncharitable  but  unjust.  The 
recent  accounts  of  Turkish  atrocities 
have  awakened  in  Russia,  as  amongst 
ourselves,  genuine  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  oppressors,  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  oppressed  ; and  in  Russia 
these  reports  have  fallen  on  much  more 
inflammable  material.  Russians  know 
much  better  than  we  do  the  oppressive 
character  of  ordinary  Turkish  misrule, 
and  they  have  at  the  same  time  religious 
and  political  sympathies  with  the  Slavs, 
which  we  do  not  possess  and  can  with 
difficulty  comprehend.  The  acquisition 
of  Constantinople  is  generally  regarded 
by  Russians  as  simply  a possible  contin- 
gency of  the  distant  future,  and  this  pos- 
sibility has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  excited  state  of  public  opinion. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  ex- 
citement, whatever  be  the  real  cause  of 
it,  actually  exists,  and  may  produce 
armed  intervention,  which  might  possi- 
bly lead  to  annexation  of  territory.  But 
the  policy  of  the  Government  depends 
entirely  on  the  Tsar's  personal  decision. 
Now  what  is  his  personal  decision  likely 
to  be  ? As  a Russian  surrounded  by 
Russians,  he  naturally  sympathises  with 
the  Slavs,  and  as  Tsar  he  must  desire  to 
retain  their  sympathy  and  good-will;  but 
all  we  know  about  his  personal  character 
militates  against  the  supposition  that  he 
will  endeavor  to  take  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands  and  cut  the  difficulty  with 
the  sword.  Of  a naturally  pacific  dispo- 
sition, he  is  free  from  all  military  ambi- 


tion. His  phlegmatic  temperament,  and 
his  strong,  sober  common  sense,  render 
him  impervious  to  the  seductive  sugges- 
tions of  I'anslavists  and  other  political 
dreamers.  Even  if  his  ambition  were 
much  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  be  am- 
ply satisfied  by  the  important  part  which 
he  has  already  played  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years  he  emancipated  forty  millions  of 
serfs,  reformed  the  imperial  administra- 
tion, created  a new  system  of  local  self- 
government,  covered  the  country  with  a 
vast  network  of  railways,  replaced  the 
old  rotten  judicial  organization  by  new 
courts  with  public  procedure,  and  effect- 
ed many  other  valuable  reforms.  These 
great  enterprises  have  been  on  the  whole 
successful,  but  there  has  been  enough  of 
failure  to  dispel  many  youthful  illusions, 
and  to  teach  the  important  lesson  that  a 
T’sar,  though  he  may  be  autocratic,  is 
not  omnipotent  even  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  empire. 

As  to  distant  future  possibilities  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  speculate.  Very 
many  Russians  firmly  believe  that  the 
natural  and  irresistible  course  of  events 
will  sooner  or  later  transform  the  Black 
Sea  into  a Russian  lake,  and  perhaps 
some  future  Tsar  may  attempt  to  realise 
at  once  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  will 
of  Fate.  For  the  present,  however — 
though  Russia  would  very  much  like  to 
hold  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  would  certainly  not  allow  any 
strong  power  to  take  possession  of  this 
outlet  to  the  Mediterranean — there  is,  I 
believe,  no  desire  either  in  the  people  or 
in  the  Government  to  accelerate  by  war 
the  so-called  natural  course  of  events. 
.Alexander  II.  has  already  done  much  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  and  shows  no 
signs  of  changing  his  policy.  Perhaps 
Great  Britain  would  play  more  effectu- 
ally her  part  of  peacemaker,  if  her 
statesmen  would,  without  relaxing  their 
vigilance,  think  a little  less  about  petty 
diplomatic  triumphs,  and  show  a little 
more  confidence  in  the  jiacific  intentions 
of  the  Tsar. — Fortnightly  Kci'iew. 
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WHEN  THE  SEA  WAS  YOUNG. 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 


Part  I. 

We  are  best  able  to  realise  the  fact 
th.it  our  earth  is  a globe-shaped  orb,  one 
among  many  such  orbs  peopling  space, 
when  we  contemplate  the  wide  expanse 
of  ocean.  .Although  the  te.ichings  of  as- 
tronomy place  the  real  figure  of  our 
earth  beyond  all  possibility  of  question, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  readily  rendered 
sensible  to  observation.  Whatever  sci- 
ence may  teach  us,  we  usually  see  the 
earth  as  a generally  level  surface  arched 
over  by  a dome  of  sky,  which,  whether 
clear  or  veiled  by  clouds,  deceives  us  .is 
to  the  earth's  true  e.\tent  and  figure. 
Not  only  is  this  apparent  shape  of  the 
sky  deceptive,  suggesting  a somewhat 
flattened  dome  rather  than  the  visible 
half  of  a space  which,  if  regarded  as 
bounded  at  all,  should  appear  as  bound- 
ed by  a perfectly  spherical  surface,  but 
tlie  sky,  seeming  to  spring  from  the  visi- 
ble terrestrial  horizon,  appears  to  have 
an  arch  of  very  limited  extent.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  we  unconsciously  re- 
gard the  portion  of  the  sky  which  lies 
next  to  the  visible  horizon  as  some  five 
or  six  miles  from  us  at  the  utmost,* 
while  the  part  overhead  seems  not  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  from  us.  Where 
the  air  is  exceptionally  clear  the  extent 
of  the  sky-vault  appears  somewhat  great- 
er ; but  ordinarily  some  such  conception 
as  we  have  indicated  is  suggested  re- 
specting the  size  and  shape  of  the  dome 
which  the  heavens  appear  to  form  over 

• That  the  mind  does  not.  in  its  uncon- 
scious action,  attribute  a very  great  distance 
to  the  horizon,  is  shown  by  the  strange  illu- 
sion produced  during  balloon  ascents.  As 
the  balloon  rises  the  horizon  seems  to  rise  up 
all  around  the  aiironaut,  so  that  the  visible 
portion  of  the  earth  beneath  him  seems  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  a vast  basin.  If  the  mind 
assigned  its  true  distance  to  the  circle  where 
land  and  sky  seemed  to  meet,  this  illusion 
would  not  occur;  for  there  can  of  course  be 
no  doubt  that  the  apparent  rising  of  the  hori- 
zon all  round  the  rising  balloon  is  due  to  the 
idea  present  in  the  aiironaut's  mind  that,  while 
he  rises  perceptibly  from  the  earth,  the  circle 
forming  the  visible  land-horizon  ought  per- 
ceptibly to  sink,  which  it  would  do  if  it  were 
as  near  as  it  had  been  unconsciously  assumed 
to  be. 


our  heads.  And  accordingly,  when  we 
try  to  realise  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  a 
globe,  we  unconsciously  picture  it  as  a 
globe  enclosed  within  the  sky-vault, 
which  we  conceive  as  extended  below 
the  horizon  so  as  entirely  to  surround 
the  earth.  According  to  this  conception 
the  earth  would  have  a diameter  of  no 
more  than  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles ; and  reason  at  once  rejects  this 
conception  as  altogether  inadequate. 
But  where  there  is  a wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  whether  partially  limited  or  not 
by  land-scenery,  the  real  extent  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  is  suggested,  though  not 
actually  indicated.  The  mind  recog- 
nises, from  the  appearances  presented  to 
the  eye,  that  the  ocean  has  a curved  sur- 
face of  enormous  extent ; while  the  arch 
of  the  sky  is  recognised  as  manifestly 
not  springing  from  the  visible  horizon, 
itself  thrown  much  further  away  (if  the 
eye  is  well  raised  above  the  sea-level) 
than  when  an  ordinary  land-surface  limits 
the  range  of  view.  When  the  air  is  very 
clear,  so  that  objects  many  miles  beyond 
the  water-horizon  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
the  sense  of  the  real  vastness  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe  is  still  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind,  especially  if  the 
objects  so  seen  are  such  that  their  actual 
distance  and  position  can  be  recognised. 
For  instance,  a portion  of  elevated  land- 
surface  seen  beyond  the  se.a-horizon  does 
not  so  strongly  suggest  real  remoteness 
as  a ship  “ hull  down,"  unless  there 
should  happen  to  be  land  nearly  at  the 
distance  of  the  sea-horizon,  so  that  by 
the  greater  distinctness  of  such  nearer 
land  the  remoteness  of  other  land  seen 
above  the  horizon-line  is  indicated.* 
But  apart  from  the  effect  produced, 
as  it  were  instinctively,  by  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  ocean,  another  effect 
is  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  consid- 


* For  the  same  reason  an  ocean  scene  at 
night  is  seldom  so  suggestive  of  the  earth's 
real  nature,  as  a daylight  view  of  the  ocean; 
for  the  curvature  of  the  ocean-surface  cannot 
be  clearly  recognised  at  night,  nor  usually 
can  any  objects  far  beyond  the  sea-horizon  be 
perceived  at  all,  still  less  their  true  distance 
appreciated. 
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eration  of  the  ocean’s  real  nature.  Of 
all  terrestrial  features  the  ocean  is  the 
one  which  best  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  cosmical.  Rather,  jierhaps,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  division  of  a planet’s 
surf.ace  into  land  and  water  is  the  char- 
acteristic most  readily  to  be  recognised 
when  the  planet  is  viewed  from  some 
other  celestial  orb ; so  that  when  we 
contemplate  our  ocean  we  are  regarding 
a feature  of  the  earth  as  a planet — one, 
too,  whereof  others  besides  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  may  be  cognisant. 
The  thought  that  we  may  thus  be  shar- 
ing our  impressions  of  the  earth’s  condi- 
tion with  beings  of  some  other  world — 
that,  in  however  diverse  a degree,  inhab- 
itants of  Venus,  or  of  Mercury,  or  per- 
haps even  of  Mars,  may  be  able  to  note 
that  very  feature  which  we  are  consider- 
ing— brings  forcibly  before  the  mind  the 
fact,  otherwise  so  hard  to  realise,  that 
this  earth  of  ours  is  a globe  travelling 
like  the  other  planets  round  the  sun,  ro- 
tating on  its  axis  as  we  see  the  other 
planets  rotating;  and  that,  in  fine,  of  all 
those  orbs  which  astronomy  presents  to 
us  as  distributed  and  moving  so  various- 
ly through  space,  the  earth  is  that  one 
which  we  are  able  to  examine  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  So  that  an 
astronomer  at  such  times  comes  to  rec- 
ognise an  astronomical  and  cosmical, 
rather  than  a merely  terrestrial,  interest 
in  the  contemplation  of  our  earth.  He 
finds  his  science  brought  into  close  con- 
nection with  terrestrial  researche.s,  since 
these  afford  the  only  means  available  for 
examining  one  among  the  orbs  which 
form  the  subject  of  his  study.  And 
although  his  observations  may  serve  to 
render  him  very  doubtful  whether  among 
all  the  orbs  in  space  there  is  a single  one 
which  very  closely  resembles  the  earth, 
yet  he  finds  reason  also  to  believe  that  in 
general  respects  the  earth’s  past  and  fu- 
ture condition  illustrates  well  the  signifi- 
cance  of  phenomena  presented  by  orbs 
now  very  unlike  her.  So  that  the  astron- 
omer finds  a new  interest  in  contemplat- 
ing the  earth  as  one  among  the  bodies  to 
which  his  science  relates.  It  is  not 
merely  with  regard  to  space,  but  with 
regard  to  time  also,  that  her  aspect, 
thus  viewed,  becomes  suggestive.  This 
globe,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the 
chains  of  a universal  force,  is  not  only 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  5 
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among  the  unnumbered  and  all-various 
globes  scattered  throughout  infinite 
space,  but  we  perceive  in  her  the  traces 
of  processes  c.irrying  back  our  thoughts 
over  unnumbered  xons  in  the  past,  the 
germs  of  effects  belonging  to  periods  as 
immense  in  the  remote  future. 

In  this  respect  the  study  of  the  ocean 
is  especially  suggestive.  For  of  all 
things  terrestrial  the  ocean  is  at  once 
the  most  ancient  and  the  one  which  will 
endure  longest.  Mountains  and  hills 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  taken 
as  emblems  of  the  long-lasting.  The 
Bible  speaks  of  “ the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  everlasting  hills;”  compares  “the 
precious  things  brought  forth  by  the  sun 
and  moon”  with  “ the  chief  things  of  the 
ancient  mountains  and  the  precious 
things  of  the  lasting  hills  ;”  and,  as  a su- 
preme type  of  the  Almighty’s  power, 
Habakkuk  says  : “ God  stood  and  meas- 
ured the  earth ; and  the  everlasting 
mountains  were  sc.attered.  the  perpetual 
hills  did  bow.”  But,  in  reality,  the  moun- 
tains are  young  compared  with  the 
ocean,*  while  for  ages  after  our  present 
mountains  have  disappeared  the  same 


• It  is  related  in  the  life  of  John  Hersche! 
that  when  he  was  stiil  a boy  he  asked 
his  father,  the  great  astronomer,  William  Her 
schel,  what  he  thought  was  the  oldest  of  all 
things.  “ The  father  replied,  after  the  Socratic 
method,  by  putting  another  question:  ‘And 
what  do  you  yourself  suppose  is  the  oldest  ot 
all  things?'  The  boy  was  not  successful  in 
his  answers ; whereon  the  old  astronomer 
took  up  a small  stone  from  the  garden-walk  : 
‘There,  my  child, there  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
things  that  I certainly  know.’”  Tlie  biogra 
pher  from  whom  we  have  quoted  says  that  we 
can  trace  in  tliat  grasp  and  grouping  of  many 
things  in  one,  implied  in  the  stone  as  thi 
oldest  of  things,  as  forming  one  of  the  main 
features  which  characterized  the  habit  of  the 
younger  Herschel’s  philosophy.  But  in  truth 
the  stone  speaks  to  the  thoughtful  mind  of 
something  far  older  than  itself — not,  indeed, 
older  in  respect  of  mere  existence  as  mattci 
(for  all  matter  is  eternal ; and  in  this  sense  the 
bud  that  flowered  yesterday  is  no  less  ancient 
than  the  substance  of  the  time-worn  hill,  or 
the  waters  of  the  everlasting  ocean),  but  older 
in  the  sense  wherein  that  which  fashions  is 
older  than  the  thing  fashioned.  For  the  stone 
upon  the  garden-walk  at  Slough  had  either 
been  rounded  by  the  waves  of  ocean,  or  had 
been  shaped  by  the  running  waters  of  brook 
or  river  formed  by  rains,  the  proceeds  of 
evaporation  from  ocean’s  surface.  Nay,  even 
passing  to  still  earlier  periods  of  the  stone’s 
history — leaving,  that  is,  the  consideration  of 
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ocean  whose  waves  beat  now  upon  our 
shores  will  lave  the  shores  of  continents 
as  yet  unformed. 

But  even  those  periods  of  the  ocean's 
history  which  are  thus  brought  before 
our  thoughts — the  vast  ages  during 
which  the  land-surface  of  the  globe  has 
been  constantly  changing,  rising  and 
sinking  alternately  according  to  the  vary- 
ing pressures  exerted  by  the  earth's  in- 
terior forces,  and  the  ages  yet  to  come, 
during  which  like  changes  will  take 
place — are  as  nothing  conijiared  with  the 
duration  of  three  stages  of  the  ocean’s 
history,  one  of  which  we  now  puqiose  to 
consider.  The  ocean’s  entire  existence 
under  its  present  aspect  is  one  of  these 
stages  ; of  the  others,  one  preceded  and 
the  other  will  follow  the  present  stage  at 
intervals  of  probably  many  hundred  mil- 
lions of  years;  while  the  waters  compris- 
ing the  ocean  presented  during  the  first 
stage,  and  will  present  during  the  com- 
ing, or  third  .stage,  an  appearance  utterly 
'unlike  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  present 
era  of  its  existence. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  stu- 
dents of  science  that  the  earth,  and  the 
solar  system  of  which  she  is  a member, 
reached  their  present  condition  by  pro- 
cesses of  development.  The  exact  na- 
ture of  those  processes  may  be  matter  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  just  as  the  exact 
nature  of  the  process  of  development 
by  which  animal  types  have  reached 
their  present  condition  may  be  doubtful. 
But  exactly  as  biologists  hold  by  almost 
universal  consent  the  general  doctrine  of 
development,  though  they  difler  as  to  the 
exact  course  along  which  such  develop- 
ment proceeded,  so  every  astronomer  of 
repute  believes  in  the  evolution  of  the 
solar  system  by  natural  processes,  though 
different  ideas  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  exact  history,  either  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem as  a whole,  or  of  its  various  mem- 
bers, during  long  past  aeons  of  ages. 
Whatever  theory  of  evolution  we  adopt, 
however  or  in  whatever  way  we  combine 
the  various  theories  which  have  been 
advanced,  one  fact  in  the  past  history  of 
our  earth  stands  out  with  unmist.akable 
distinctness.  The  whole  frame  of  the 


its  tormation  as  a siono  to  consider  the  forma- 
tion of  its  substance — its  substance  was  gath- 
ered at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  when  the  ocean 
was  already  more  aged  than  the  oldest  moun- 
tains now  existing. 


globe  on  which  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,  was  once  glowing  with 
intense  heat.  Whether  we  consider  the 
earth's  frame  with  the  geologist,  or  study 
with  the  astronomer  the  nature  of  the 
planets'  movements  and  the  evidence  so 
afforded  respecting  prior  conditions  of 
the  solar  system,  we  are  alike  forced  to 
this  conclusion.  .\t  a very  remote  peri- 
od the  whole  substance  of  the  earth 
must  have  been  molten  with  intensity 
of  heat ; at  a still  more  remote  period 
the  whole  of  that  substance  must  have 
been  gaseous  with  a heat  still  more 
intense ; and  these  stages  of  the  earth's 
history,  remote  though  they  were,  and 
continuing  so  long  that,  according  to  our 
modes  of  measuring  time,  they  were 
practically  everlasting,  were  yet  but  two 
among  a series  of  eras  whost  real  num- 
ber, no  doubt,  was  to  all  intCTtsand  pur- 
poses infinite. 

Now  when  we  go  b.ack  to  even  the 
nearer  of  those  two  eras  we  find  that  we 
must  conceive  of  our  ocean  during  that 
era  as  utterly  unlike  the  seas  which  now 
encompass  the  earth.  Its  substance  was 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  but  its  condition 
must  have  been  altogether  different. 
No  water  could  for  a moment  rest  u[X)n 
the  intensely  hot  surface  of  a globe  rag- 
ing with  heat  exceeding  that  of  a smelt- 
ing furnace.  There  could  not  have 
been  during  that  era  oceans  of  liquid 
water,  though  all  the  water  of  our  pres- 
ent oceans  surrounded  the  earth  then  as 
now.  The  water  must  at  that  time  have 
existed  in  the  form  of  mixed  vapor  and 
cloud  ; that  is,  it  must  have  been  spread 
through  the  air  partly  .as  pure  aqueous 
vapor  and  partly  in  those  aggregations 
of  minute  liquid  globules  and  vesicles 
of  water  forming  visible  cloud-masses. 
There  must  also  at  that  time,  as  now, 
have  been  various  kinds  of  cloud-fonns 
— an  outside  layer  consisting  of  the  light 
feathery  cirrus  clouds,  below  that  a layer 
of  the  cumulus  or  “ woolp-ack  ” clouds, 
and  below  that  again  a deep  layer  of  the 
densest  nimbus  or  rain-clouds,  from 
which  perfect  sheets  of , rain  must  at  all 
times  have  been  falling ; not,  however, 
to  reach  the  glowing  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  to  be  vaporised  in  their  fail, 
and  in  the  form  of  vapor  to  pass  up- 
wards again.  We  say  that  all  this  muU 
have  been  ; because,  in  jioint  of  fact, 
however  doubtful  we  may  feel  as  to  many 
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details  of  the  earth's  condition  in  the 
remote  era  we  are  considering,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  general 
facts  indicated  above.  We  have  only  to 
inquire  what  would  happen  at  the  pres- 
ent day  if  the  earth's  whole  frame  were 
to  be  gradually  heated  until  at  last  the 
surface  glowed  with  a heat  equal  to  that 
of  white-hot  iron,  to  perceive  that,  what- 
ever other  changes  might  take  place,  the 
ocean  certainly  would  be  entirely  evapo- 
rated— boiled  off,  so  to  speak.  But  the 
water  thus  added  to  the  earth’s  atmos- 
pheric envelope  in  the  form  of  vapor 
could  not  possibly  remain  ‘whoily  m that 
form.  At  a great  distance  from  the 
glowing  earth  the  aqueous  vapor  would 
find  a cooler  region,  and  higher  still 
would  be  exposed  to  the  actual  cold  of 
space.  Hence  there  would  follow  inevi- 
tably the  formation  of  clouds  of  the  vari- 
ous orders,  cirrus,  cumuJus,  and  nimbus, 
not  probably  in  absolutely  distinct  layers, 
but  the  cirrus  commingled  with  the  cu- 
mulus,  the  cumuius  with  the  nimbus,  and 
the  whole  series  of  cloud-layers  affected 
by  the  most  violent  disturbances,  partly 
from  the  continual  rushing  upwards  of 
freshly-formed  vapor,  partly  from  the 
continual  rarefactions  and  condensa- 
tions of  the  air  under  the  varying  con- 
ditions to  which  it  would  be  subjected 
through  the  continual  changes  of  the 
watery  envelope.  For  at  every  change 
from  the  form  of  pure  aqueous  vapor  to 
the  cloud-form,  an  enormous  amount  of 
heat  would  be  developed,  while  corre- 
sjxmding  quantities  of  heat  would  be 
withdrawn  in  vaporising  other  masses  of 
watery  matter.  The  depth  of  the  atmos- 
pheric region  throughout  which  these 
stupendous  processes  were  continually  in 
progress  must  far  have  e.xceeded  the 
depth  of  the  cloud-regions  of  our  own 
atmosphere.  For  the  same  heat  which 
prevented  the  water  from  resting  on  the 
earth’s  surface  must  have  prevented  the 
heavier  rain-clouds  from  approaching 
within  many  miles  of  that  surface  with- 
out being  turned  into  pure  a(|ueous  va- 
por. Again,  not  only  would  the  layer  of 
rain-clouds,  thus  raised  many  miles 
above  the  earth’s  surface,  be  also  many 
iTiiles  in  depth,  but  the  heat  prevailing 
throughout  the  layer  would  in  turn  pre- 
vent a layer  of  cumulus  clouds  from  be- 
ing formed,  except  at  a great  height, 
above  the  rain-cloud  layer.  In  like 


manner  the  cirrus  or  snow-cloud  layer 
would  be  raised  high  above  the  layer  of 
the  cumulus  clouds.  And  each  of  these 
layers,  besides  being  separated  from  the 
next  below  by  a deep  intermediate  space 
of  commingled  cloud-forms,  would  also 
be  of  great  thickness.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  extreme  range  of 
the  lightest  and  highest  clouds  in  that 
era  of  the  earth’s  history'  must  have  been 
many  miles  from  the  earth’s  surface,  even 
if  the  atmosphere  then  contained  no 
greater  amount  of  matter  (other  than  its 
watery  constituents)  than  at  present. 
But  we  have  reason  for  believing  that, 
besides  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  now 
present  in  the  air,  there  must  have  been 
at  that  remote  era  enormous  quantities 
of  carbonic,  chloric,  and  sulphurous 
gases  besides  an  excess  of  oxygen  ; and 
all  these,  with  the  aqueous  vapor  (alone 
far  exceeding  the  entire  present  atmes- 
phere  of  the  earth),  expanded  by  a tre- 
mendous heat.  This  heavily-loaded  at- 
mosphere must  therefore  have  extended 
much  farther,  we  may  even  say  many 
times  farther,  from  the  earth  than  her 
present  aerial  envelope.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  outermost  part  of  the 
cloud-enveloi)e  was  then  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  earth’s  surface,  itself 
raised,  through  the  expansive  effects  of 
heat,  many  miles  above  the  level  it  was 
to  assume  when  cooled.  In  attempting, 
indeed,  to  conceive  the  effects  produced 
by  that  tremendous  heat  with  which, 
most  certainly,  the' whole  frame  of  our 
earth  was  once  instinct,  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  fall  short  of  the  reality  than  to 
exceed  it,  partly  because  the  physical 
processes  concerned  are  so  far  beyond 
our  ordinaiy  experience,  but  much  more 
because  they  operated  on  so  inconceiv- 
ably vast  a scale. 

While  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  xs 
certain  (that  is,  as  not  less  assured  than 
the  theory  of  cosmical  development  itself) 
that  during  a very  remote  and  long-last- 
ing period  the  water  now  forming  our 
seas  surrounded  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
mixed  vapor  and  cloud,  yet  this  conse- 
quence of  the  development  theory,  how- 
ever certain,  is  so  remarkable  that  one 
would  wish  to  see  it  confirmed,  if  pos- 
sible, by  some  evidence  derived  from 
actually  existent  worlds.  Now  xs  the 
various  orbs  peopling  the  universe  oc- 
cupy all  regions  of  space,  so  they  must 
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present  all  the  various  phases  through 
which  each  orb  has  to  pass  with  the 
progress  of  time.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose,  for  instance,  that  every  star 
(that  is,  every  sun)  peopling  space  is 
passing  through  exactly  the  same  period 
of  sun-life  as  our  own  sun,  no  less  absurd 
to  suppose  that  every  planet  is  passing 
through  the  same  period  of  planet-life, 
or  each  moon  through  the  same  period 
of  moon-life.  But  it  is  in  reality  seen 
to  be  as  absurd,  when  once  we  open  our 
eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  astrono- 
my of  our  day,  to  suppose  that  among 
the  millions  of  millions  of  bodies  which 
exist  even  in  that  mere  corner  of  space 
which  is  measured  by  the  range  of  our 
most  powerful  telescopes,  there  are  not 
illustrations  of  every  stage  of  the  exist- 
ence of.  worlds  in  space,  from  the  first 
known  to  us,  the  vaporous,  to  the  sun-like, 
and  thence  through  all  the  forms  of 
world-life  down  to  the  stage  of  absolute 
refrigeration  or  planetary  death.  Some 
among  these  varieties  must  exist  within 
the  solar  system,  and  therefore  admit  of 
being  telescopically  examined,  unless  we 
suppose  that  by  some  amazing  accident 
all  the  members  of  the  solar  system  are 
passing  through  the  same  exact  stage  of 
world-life.  But  this,  though  it  is  the  theo- 
ry commonly  accepted  (because  of  a spe- 
cies of  mental  indolence  which  makes 
the  most  uniform  theory  appear  of  easi- 
est acceptance),  is  in  reality  the  most 
glaringly  improbable,  or  rather  the  most 
utterly  impossible  theory  it  ever  entered 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  It  is  as 
though  one  who  knew  that  a number  of 
ships,  unequal  in  size  and  power,  had  set 
out  at  different  times  from  various  ports 
on  long  sea-journeys,  should  assume,  as 
the  most  probable  opinion  respecting 
their  position  at  any  time  selected  at 
random,  that  they  were  riding  all  abreast 
upon  the  long  crest  ol  some  great  ocean 
roller. 

But  regarding  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system  as  presumably  in  various  stages 
of  world-life,  according  to  what  law  may 
we  expect  to  find  them  ranged  in  point 
of  age  May  we  take  the  outermost  as 
the  oldest,  and  the  innermost  as  the 
youngest  ? According  to  the  develop- 
ment theory  conceived  by  Laplace,  we 
might  do  so ; though  even  then  the  vari- 
ous ages  assigned  to  the  several  planets 
would  only  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 


their  actual  antiquity,  not  with  reference 
to  the  youth,  maturity,  and  decadence  of 
planetary  life.  A planet  younger  than 
another  in  years  might  be  older  in  devel- 
opment ; just  as  an  animal  twenty  years 
old  might  be  aged,  while  another  thirty 
years  old  might  scarcely  have  reached 
maturity.  Moreover,  it  begins  to  be 
recognised  that  Laplace's  theory  of  the 
formation  of  our  solar  system  from  with- 
out inwards  does  not  present  the  whole 
truth,  even  if  it  presents  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  system’s  process 
of  development.  Other  processes  have 
been  at  work,  and  even  still  continue  to 
be  at  work,  which  may  have  helped  to 
complete  the  fashioning  of  interior  plan- 
ets while  outer  planets  still  remained  un- 
finished. Indeed,  it  is  more  than  sus- 
pected that  Jupiter  may  still  be  growing, 
and  that  Saturn  may  not  even  have  as- 
sumed his  final  planetary  form.*  But 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  consid- 
eration is  the  first  mentioned.  Among 
planets  so  unequal  in  size  and  mass  as 
those  of  the  solar  system  it  cannot  be 
but  that  the  duration  of  planet-life  and 
of  its  several  periods  must  differ  very 
largely.  If  all  the  planets,  then,  had 
been  fashioned  simultaneously,  they 
would  now  have  reached  very  different 
stages  of  progression.  Not  only  so,  but 
even  enormous  differences  in  the  epochs 
of  planetary  formation  would  probably 
be  more  than  cancelled  by  these  varieties 
in  the  rates  of  growth  and  development. 

Shall  we,  then,  take  quantity  of  matter 
as  the  main  guide  for  determining  the 
relative  duration  of  planetary  life  and  of 
its  various  stages  ? Experiment  will 
readily  show  whether  and  to  what  de- 
gree such  a guide  might  be  trusted.  It  is 
manifest  th.at  the  chief  question  to  be 
determined  is  the  relative  rate  of  planet- 
ary cooling  through  the  various  stages, 
from  the  time  when  a pl.anet  is  a mere 
mass  of  vapor,  down  to  the  time  when  its 
whole  substance  is  entirely  refrigerated. 
Suppose,  then,  we  take  two  globes  of 
iron,  one  two  inches  and  the  other  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and,  heating  them  both 
to  a red  heat  in  the  same  fire,  set  them 

* Somethings  of  this  sort  is  hinted  at  by  La- 
place himself,  when  he  says  of  Saturn's  rings 
that  they  seem  to  him  to  be  “ des  preuyes 
toujours  suhsistantes  dc  I’cxtcnsion  primitive 
dc  I'atmosphirc  dc  Saturne,  et  de  ses  retraites 
successives." 
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aside  to  cool.  From  the  result  we  can 
form  an  opinion  whether  the  larger  or 
smaller  of  two  similar  and  similarly  heat- 
ed orbs  will  cool  the  more  quickly,  or 
whether  size  has  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  rate  of  cooling.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt 
on  this  point.  Ixjng  after  the  smaller 
globe  has  ceased  to  glow  the  larger  still 
shows  its  ruddy  lustre,  while  a still  long- 
er interval  separates  the  time  when  the 
smaller  globe  can  be  handled  from  the 
time  when  the  larger  has  cooled  down 
to  the  same  extent.  We  infer,  then,  that 
size,  or  rather  quantity  of  matter,  most 
importantly  affects  a body’s  rate  of 
cooling.  Indeed,  a little  consideration 
shows  that  this  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. For  a body  can  only  part  with  its 
heat  from  its  surface.  Now  the  surface 
of  the  larger  globe  in  our  experiment  is 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  small- 
er, and  therefore  the  larger  gives  out 
moment  by  moment  four  times  as  much 
heat  as  the  smaller,  when  both  are  at  the 
same  temperature ; but  the  larger  has 
eight  times  as  much  matter  in  it  as  the 
smaller,  and  therefore  eight  times  as 
much  heat  to  part  with,  both  starting 
from  the  same  temperature.  Naturally, 
therefore,  since  the  larger,  with  eight 
times  as  much  heat  to  give  out,  expends 
that  supply  only  four  times  as  fast,  the 
heat  supply  of  the  larger  lasts  longest. 
We  should  expect  the  supply  to  last 
about  twice  as  long ; and,  but  for  some 
minor  considerations  which  affect  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  the  experiment, 
that  would  be  the  relative  duration  of 
the  heat-emission  from  the  two  globes. 
Only  of  course  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  test  by  touch  would  correspond  with 
the  law  here  indicated,  for  the  surface  of 
a metal  globe  may  be  cool  enough  for 
handling  while  the  interior  is  still  ex- 
ceedingly hot. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  consideration  last  in- 
dicated which  prevents  the  careful  stu- 
dent of  science  from  accepting  as  dem- 
onstrated certain  conclusions  which  have 
been  somewhat  confidently  advanced  re- 
sjKxting  the  time  required  by  our  own 
earth  for  cooling  down  to  its  present 
condition.  The  experiments  of  Bischof, 
for  example,  upon  basalt  have  been  quot- 
ed as  showing  that  our  globe  would  re- 
quire 350  millions  of  years  to  cool  down 
from  2,000“  to  200“  Centigrade,  and  the 


process  has  been  referred  to  as  if  it  were 
long  since  completed,  so  that  that  period 
certainly  might  be  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  earth’s  past ; yet  an  cnomious 
portion  of  the  earth’s  globe  may  still  pos- 
sess a degree  of  heat  between  those  lim- 
its, and  |)ossibly  nearer  to  the  higher 
limit  than  to  the  lower. 

Yet  while  it  is  in  our  opinion  an  alto- 
gether hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  deduce 
.absolute  time-measures,  either  experi- 
mentally for  the  determination  of  our 
earth’s  antiquity,  or  theoretically  for  the 
comparison  of  other  planets’  develop- 
ment with  hers,  we  can  nevertheless  very 
confidently  infer  that  some  planets  must 
be  far  less  advanced  than  the  earth  to- 
wards planetary  maturity,  and  that  oth- 
ers must  have  passed  beyond  .such  matu- 
rity to  extreme  old  age,  if  not  to  decrep- 
itude or  even  to  planetary  death.  When 
we  consider,  for  instance,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  Jupiter  exceeds  three 
hundred-fold  that  in  our  earth’s  globe, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  stages  of  Jupi- 
ter’s existence  as  a planet  must  exceed 
the  corresponding  stages  of  the  earth’s 
existence  many  times  in  duration.  We 
cannot  argue,  indeed,  directly  as  follows, 
as  some  have  done  : Since  Jupiter  con- 
tains three  hundred  times  as  much  m.at- 
ter  as  the  earth,  the  globe  experiment 
described  above  shows  that  Jupiter 
would  take  nearly  seven  times  as  long  as 
the  earth  in  completing  any  given  stage 
of  planetary  cooling,  for  if  one  globe 
contains  three  hundred  times  as  much 
matter  as  another  it  will  exceed  this  other 
nearly  seven  times  in  diameter.  Nor 
can  we  proceed  to  argue  that,  since  Bisch- 
of’s  experiments  indicate  350  millions 
of  years  for  one  stage  of  the  earth’s  cool- 
ing, Jupiter  would  require  more  than 
2,350  millions  of  years  for  that  stage,  and 
so  must  be  at  least  2,000  millions  of 
years  behind  the  earth  in  development, 
from  the  consideration  of  that  stage 
alone,  and  probably  some  10,000  millions 
of  years  behind  the  earth  altogether,  in 
such  sort  that  some  10,000  millions  of 
years  hence  Jujuter  will  be  in  the  same 
stage  of  planetary  existence  th.it  our 
earth  is  now  passing  through.  The  de- 
finiteness of  such  statements  as  these 
makes  them  more  attr.ictive  to  many 
than  more  general  statements,  but  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  All  that  can  be 
safely  alleged — and  manifestly  so  much 
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can  be  safely  alleged — is  that  planets  like 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  exceeding  the  earth 
enormously  in  quantity  of  matter,  must 
have  required  far  longer  periods  of  time 
for  the  various  stages  of  planetary  devel- 
opment, and  must  consecjuently  be  as  yet 
far  less  advanced  towards  planetary  ma- 
turity. It  follows,  equally  of  course,  that 
bodies  like  Mars,  Mercury,  .and  the 
.Moon,  .as  well  .as  the  moons  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  being  so  much  less 
than  the  earth  in  mass,  must  require 
much  less  time  for  the  various  stages  of 
their  development,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  having  probably  long  since  jt.assed  the 
era  corresponding  to  that  through  which 
our  earth  is  now  passing.*  It  would  be, 
therefore,  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter  that  the 
telescopisl  would  turn  for  indications  of 
the  existence  of  ocean-waters  in  the  state 
wherein  our  own  ocean  must  once  have 
existed.  Instead  of  holding  the  opinion, 
commonly  expressed  in  our  books  of  as- 
tronomy, that,  unless  very  strong  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  the  contrary,  other 
planets  ought  to  be  regarded  as  probably 
like  our  earth,  we  ought  (at  least  if  we 
accept,  as  every  astronomer  does,  the 
doctrine  of  cosmical  evolution)  to  expect 
^o  find  Jupiter  and  .Saturn  in  some  far 
earlier  stage  of  planetary  existence,  and 
only  on  the  strength  of  absolutely 
overwhelming  evidence  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  resemble  the  earth. 
Seeing,  however,  that  every  particle  of 
evidence  yet  obtained  respecting  those 
planets  favors  the  belief  that  they  are  in 
that  early  stage  of  development  in  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  them,  while 
m.any  i)arts  of  the  telescopic  evidence  are 

* Only  it  IS  to  be  noted  that  the  smaller  the 
orbs  considered  the  smaller  the  periods  of 
their  existence,  and  the  less,  therefore,  the 
probability  that  differences  so  arising  would 
cancel  dilfercnccs  in  the  actual  epoch  of  first 
formation.  For  instance,  suppose  that  the 
above  reasoning  about  Jupiter  could  be  relied 
upon  in  points  of  detail  as  well  as  in  its  gene- 
ral sense.  Then  we  see  that  a difference  of 
no  less  than  2,000  millions  of  years  comes  in 
as  affecting  one  stage  only  of  the  history  of 
that  planet  and  of  our  own  earth;  but  if  in- 
stead of  comparing  our  eaith  with  Jupiter, 
containing  three  hundred  times  more  matter, 
we  compared  her  with  an  orb  which  she 
txcetdeti  in  the  same  degree,  we  should  find 
that  the  smaller  orb  would  require  about  75 
millions  of  years  for  the  si.age  which  lasted 
350  millions  of  years  in  the  earth's  case — a 
difference  of  only  275  instead  of  2,000  millions 
of  years. 


such  as  cannot  possibly  be  interpreted 
on  any  other  theory,  it  would  seem  to  be 
only  by  an  amazing  effort  ot  scientific 
conservatism  that  the  old  view,  originally 
incredible  and  opposed  by  all  the  tele- 
scopic evidence,  is  retained  in  our  books 
of  astronomy,  as  though  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  some  such  demonstration  as 
Kepler  gave  of  the  laws  which  bear  his 
name,  or  Newton  of  the  laws  of  gravity. 

Without  entering  here  at  length  into 
the  evidence  relating  to  the  age  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  .and  Saturn,  or  rather  to 
their  present  stage  of  des'clopment,  we 
shall  consider  how  their  ap|>earance  cor- 
responds with  that  which  the  earth  must 
be  supposed  to  have  presented  when  the 
waters  now  fomiing  her  oceans  envel- 
oped her  in  the  form  of  commingled  va- 
porous and  cloudy  masses. 

We  have  seen  that  at  that  remote 
epoch  the  earth  must  not  only  have  been 
completely  cloud-enwrapped,  but  that 
the  outermost  of  her  cloud-layers  must 
have  been  raised  hundreds  of  miles  from 
her  real  surface.  Measured,  then,  by 
an  observer  on  some  other  jilanet,  her 
apparent  dimensions  would  then  have 
been  far  greater  than  at  present,  for  her 
outermost  cloud-layer  would  be  measur- 
ed, not  her  true  body.  Thus  judged,  then, 
to  have  a much  greater  volume  than  she 
really  has,  she  would  be  regarded  (sup- 
posing her  total  mass  to  have  been  deter- 
mined, as  it  might  readily  have  been, 
from  the  motions  of  her  moon)  as  having 
a mean  density  much  less  than  that  of 
her  actual  globe  How  much  less  we  do 
not  know,  because  we  cannot  determine 
the  extent  to  which  her  own  frame 
would  be  expanded,  her  atmosphere 
swollen,  and  the  various  cloud-layers 
floating  in  it  thrust  away,  so  to  speak, 
from  her  intensely  heated  surface.  But 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  her  .appar- 
ent diameter  would  be  so  increased  that 
(her  volume  being  increased  necessiirily 
in  a much  greater  degree)  her  estimated 
density  would  be  much  less  than  her 
present  density.  Now  this  precisely  cor- 
responds with  what  we  find  in  the  case 
of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  each  of  these 
planets  having  a very  small  density  com- 
pared with  the  earth’s,  though  the  tre- 
mendous attractive  power  residing  in 
their  enormous  globes  vt’ould,  if  unresist- 
ed, lead  to  a high  degree  of  compression 
and  therefore  to  great  density.  The  evi- 
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dence  afforded  by  the  spectroscope  ren- 
ders it  highly  improbable  that  these 
planets  are  formed  of  other  substances 
than  those  fonning  the  earth,  or  of  the 
same  substances  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. We  know  that  the  attractive 
energy  of  these  planets'  masses  must  act 
out  yonder  precisely  as  the  energy  of 
our  earth’s  mass  acts  throughout  her 
frame.  Experiments  assure  us  that  no 
cavities  can  possibly  exist  in  the  interior 
of  a planet,  so  that  Brewster’s  ingenious 
attempt  to  account  for  the  small  density 
of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  by  supposing 
these  planets  to  be  but  hollow  shells, 
fails  altogether  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
There  remains,  then,  only  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  planets’  attractive  ener- 
gies are  in  some  way  resisted,  and  the 
natural  eflect  of  those  energies,  extreme 
compression,  prevented.  .And  we  find 
just  the  recjuired  explanation  in  the  the- 
ory (to  which  we  had  been  already  led  on 
a priori  grounds)  that  these  planets  are 
still  young  and  therefore  intensely  hot,  the 
waters  one  day  to  fonn  them  being  thus 
raised  into  their  atmospheres,  enveloping 
the  planets  in  enormously  deep  and 
complex  layers  of  mingled  cloud  and 
vapor,  the  planets’  real  globes  lying  far 
within  these  cloud-envelopes,  and  being 
also  themselves  greatly  expanded  by  the 
tremendous  heat  with  which  their  sub- 
stance is  instinct.  Not  only  is  this  the 
only  available  explanation  of  the  small 
density  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, but  it  is  a manifestly  sufficient  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  next  to  be  noticed  that  certain 
very  striking  phenomena  would  result 
from  the  great  depth  of  the  earth’s  va- 
por laden  and  cloud-laden  atmosphere, 
disturbed  not  only  by  tremendous  hurri- 
canes moving  horizontally,  but  al.so  by 
vertical  movements  of  great  energy  and 
velocity.  Conceive  the  descent  of  vast 
sheets  of  water  towards  some  intensely- 
heated  ])ortion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  effect  of  their  rapid  conversion 
into  vapor.  The  mass  of  vapor  thus 
formed,  being  much  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  would  rise  just  as 
heated  air  from  a chimney  rises  in  the 
surrounding  cooler  and  therefore  heavier 
air;  only  with  much  greater  rapidity,  be- 
cause the  vapor  of  water  is  far  lighter 
than  heated  air,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
remote  period  we  are  considering  was  far 


denser  than  our  present  air.  The  mass  of 
vapor  would  rush  upwardsto  an  enormous 
height  in  a very  short  time,  and,  coming 
from  a region  relatively  near  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  a region  farther  away,  it 
would  be  affected  by  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  rotational  movement  at  these 
different  levels.  For  instance,  .at  the 
present  surface  of  the  equator  the  move- 
ment due  to  rotation  has  a velocity  of 
rather  more  than  a thou.sand  miles  an 
hour,  while  at  a height  of  a hundred 
miles  above  the  surface  the  air  is  carried 
round  with  a velocity  twenty-five  miles 
greater  per  hour.  If,  then,  a body  or  a 
mass  of  vapor  were  shot  upwards  from 
the  equator  to  a height  of  a hundred 
miles,  it  would,  while  at  that  height,  lag 
behind  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  air, 
and,  in  fact,  would  travel  backwards  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 

If  the  matter  propelled  upwards  were 
vaporous,  and  when  at  the  higher  level 
became  condensed  into  cloud,  a trail  of 
clouds  would  be  formed  along  a latitude- 
parallel,  and,  as  observed  from  some 
other  planet,  the  earth  would  appear  to  be 
girt  round  by  a whitish  band  parallel  to 
the  equator.  The  deeper  the  envelope 
of  mixed  vapor  and  cloud,  the  more 
readily  would  such  bands  form ; and 
remembering  the  tremendous  energy  of 
the  causes  at  work,  the  whole  frame  of 
the  earth  glowing  with  intensest  heat, 
and  keeping  the  whole  mass  of  water 
now  forming  our  oceans  in  the  form  of 
mixed  cloud  and  vapor,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  well-marked  belts  must  almost  at  all 
times  have  existed  in  the  earth’s  cloud- 
envelope.  The  earth,  then,  would  have 
appeared  as  a belted  planet,  resembling 
the  planet  Jupiter  (or  Saturn  without  his 
rings),  but  on  a miniature  scale.  It  is, 
indeed,  common  enough  to  find  the  belt- 
ed aspect  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  com- 
pared with  the  probable  present  aspect 
of  the  earth,  because  of  the  existence 
of  a zone  of  calms  near  the  equator, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the 
trade-wind  zones,  and  these  in  their 
turn  by  the  zones  of  the  counter-trades. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  supposing  that  these  so-called  zones 
could  be  recognised  by  an  observer 
viewing  the  earth  from  without.  Still 
less  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  they 
would,  even  if  recognisable,  resemble  in 
the  remotest  degree  the  well-defined 
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bands  surrounding  the  globes  of  Saturn 
and  J upiter.  Such  as  they  are,  too,  they 
would  be  found  obeying  the  influence  of 
the  sun  as  the  ruler  of  the  day  and  also 
of  the  seasons;  they  would  be  also  lim- 
ited to  sea-covered  regions  ; and,  in  fine, 
they  would  correspond  much  more  nearly 
with  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
planet  Mars  (where  occasionally  for  a 
few  hours  portions  of  bands,  not  com- 
plete zones,  are  seen  across  the  Martian 
seas)  than  with  anything  shown  on  the 
discs  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  W'hat  we 
see  on  these  giant  planets  corresponds 
closely,  how'cver,  with  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  the  case  of  planets 
whose  vapor-laden  and  cloud-laden  at- 
mospheres are  so  deep  as  to  form  a con- 
siderable portion  cf  the  disc  seen  and 
measured  by  astronomers.  For  the  belts 
of  these  giant  planets  show  no  depend- 
ence whatever  upon  the  progress  of  day 
and  night,  or  of  the  long  years  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  but  behave  in  all  respects 
as  if  generated  by  forces  residing  in  the 
planets  themselves ; their  well-defined 
shapes  also  corresponding  exactly  with 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  mode  of 
formation  indicated  above. 

But,  returning  to  the  earth,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  cloud-belts  formed  in  the  way 
we  have  described  would  not  be  perma- 
nent. Sometimes  they  might  continue 
for  several  weeks,  .sometimes  perhaps 
even  for  months ; but  frequently  they 
would  be  formed  in  afev/  hours,  and  last 
but  for  a few  days,  or  not  even,  perhap.s, 
for  an  entire  day.  So  that  the  belts  of 
the  planet  earth,  viewed  in  those  times 
from  some  remote  world,  would  present 
changes  of  appearances,  sometimes  oc- 
curring slowly,  sometimes  rapidly.  Now 
this  jirecisely  corresponds  with  what  is 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  belted  plan- 
ets Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Sometimes  the 
belts  remain,  though  undergoing  con- 
stant changes  of  form,  for  weeks  or 
months  together,  while  sometimes  they 
vanish  very  soon  after  their  formation. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  other  changes 
than  the  formation  or  dissipation  of 
cloud-belts  would  affect  the  deep  cloud- 
laden atmosphere  of  the  planet.  Hurri- 
canes and  tornadoes  would  rage  from 
time  to  time,  and  sometimes  for  long  pe- 
riods together,  in  an  atmosphere  where 
processes  of  evaporation  and  condensa- 
tion, with  all  the  rapid  variations  of  tem- 


perature occasioned  by  them,  were  con- 
tinually taking  place  on  a scale  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous tropical  storm  on  the  earth  in 
our  time  is  utterly  insignificant.  The 
effects  of  such  hurricanes  and  whirling 
storms  would  be  visible  from  without 
through  the  displacement  of  the  great 
cloud-masses  forming  the  belts.  Some- 
times cyclonic  storms  would  produce 
great  circular  openings  in  the  cloud- 
belts,  through  which  the  darker  depths 
below  would  be  brought  into  view. 
These  openings  would  be  visible  from 
without  as  dark  spots  on  the  lighter 
background  of  the  belts.  At  other  times 
the  uprush  of  columns  of  heated  vapor, 
condensing  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
higher  regions  of  the  planet’s  atmos- 
phere, would  cause  the  appearance  (to 
an  observer  outside  the  earth)  of  round- 
ed masses  of  cloud,  which,  because  of 
their  strong  reflective  power,  would  seem 
like  spots  of  white  upon  the  background 
even  of  a light  belt,  and  show  still  more 
markedly  if  they  appeared  above  one  of 
the  dusky  bands  corresponding  to  lower 
cloud-levels.  -■Xnd  besides  changes  due 
to  great  disturbances  and  rapid  move- 
ments in  the  cloud-enveloi>es,  the  changes 
resulting  from  evaporation  and  con- 
densation proceeding  quietly  over  exten- 
sive portions  of  these  cloud-regions, 
would  be  discernible  from  without. 
The  observer  would  see  dark  spaces 
rapidly  forming,  where  some  higher 
cloud-mass  which  had  been  reflecting 
the  sun’s  light  brightly,  evaimrated,  and 
so  allowed  part  of  a lower  cloud-layer  to 
be  seen.  Where  the  reverse  process 
took  place,  large  masses  of  transparent 
aqueous  vapor  rapidly  condensing  into 
cloud,  the  formation  of  bright  spots 
would  be  observed.  How  closely  all 
this  corresponds  with  what  now  lakes 
place  in  the  deep  vajK>r-ladcn  atmos- 
phere of  Jupiter,  will  ap])car  from  the 
following  account  by  South  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  rapid  disappearance  of  an 
enormous  dark  spot  on  one  of  the  belts 
of  Jupiter:  “On  June  3,  1839,  I saw 
with  my  large  achromatic,  immediately 
below  the  lowest  [edge]  of  the  principal 
belt  of  Jupiter,  a spot  larger  than  I had 
seen  before  ; it  was  of  a dark  color,  but 
certainly  not  absolutely  black.  I esti- 
mated it  at  a fourth  of  the  planet’s  ‘ long- 
er ’ diameter.  I showed  it  to  some  gen- 
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tiemen  who  were  present ; its  enormous 
extent  was  such  that,  on  my  wishing  to 
have  a portrait  of  it,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  was  a good  draughtsman, 
kindly  undertook  to  draw  me  one; 
whilst  I,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely 
desirous  that  its  actual  magnitude  should 
not  rest  on  estimation,  proposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scandalous  unsteadiness  of 
the  large  instrument,  to  measure  it  with  ” 
a telescope  five  feet  in  length.  “ Hav- 
ing obtained  for  my  companion  the  nec- 
essary drawing  instruments,  I went  to 
work,  he  preparing  himself  to  commence 
his.  On  my  looking,  however,  into  the 
telescope  of  five  feet,  I was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  large  dark  spot,  except 
at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities, 
had  become  much  whiter  than  any  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  planet,  and  " in 
thirty-four  minutes  from  the  first  obser- 
vation, “ these  miserable  scraps  ” (that 
is,  the  two  extremities  of  the  original 
spot)  “ were  the  only  remains  of  a spot 
which,  but  a few  minutes  before,  had 
extended  over  at  least  22,000  miles." 
Again,  Webb,  in  his  singularly  useful  little 
treatise.  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Tel- 
escopes, thus  describes  certain  small  whit- 
ish spots  seen  for  a time  on  the  planet’s 
dusky  belts.  Recently,  “ minute  white 
roundish  specks  about  the  size  of  satel- 
lites ” have  been  seen  “ on  the  dark 
southern  belts.  Dawes  first  saw  them  in 
1849;  Lassell  in  1850,  with  his  New- 
tonian reflector,  two  feet  in  aperture. 
Dawes  has  since  given  several  striking 
drawings  of  them,”  and  they  have  been 
seen  with  a nine-inch  telescope  by  Sir 
W.  K.  Murray,  in  Scotland.  “ They  are 
evidently  not  permanent.  Common  tele- 
scopes have  no  chance  with  them,  or 
with  similar  traces  which  Lassell  has  de- 
tected (1858)  on  the  bright  belts.”  But, 
indeed,  many  pages  might  be  occupied 
with  theaccountof  appearances  on  Jupi- 
ter's belts,  indicating  the  progress  of 
changes  such  as  could  not  be  looked  for 
except  in  the  case  of  a planet  enveloped 
by  an  exceedingly  deep  atmosphere  la- 
den with  enormous  masses  of  cloud  and 
vapor.  In  the  case  of  Saturn  such  ap- 
pearances are  less  often  and  less  clearly 
recognised,  doubtless  because  the  planet 
lies  so  much  farther  away.  For  it 
should  be  remembered,  in  comparing  the 
accounts  which  observers  give  of  the  two 
planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  these 


orbs  are  studied  under  very  different 
conditions,  a telescope  nearly  twenty 
times  as  powerful  being  required  to 
show  Saturn  as  to  show  Jupiter  with 
equal  distinctness. 

One  circumstance  seems  to  ns  to  mer- 
it attention  here,  of  which,  so  f.ir  as  we 
know,  no  explanation  has  ever  yet  been 
attempted.  There  is  sometimes  to  be  ob- 
served along  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  and  in 
particular  along  the  great  equatorial  belt, 
a certain  regularity  of  marking  giving  to 
the  belt  affected  by  it  somewhat  of  the 
a|)pearance  of  a ring  marked  with  a se- 
ries of  regular  elliptical  mouldings ; or, 
to  use  Webb's  description,  the  belts 
throw  out  dusky  loops  or  festoons, 
“ whose  elliptical  interiors,  arranged 
lengthwise,  and  sometimes  with  great 
regularity,  have  the  aspect  of  a girdle  of 
luminous  egg-shaped  clouds  surrounding 
the  globe.”  “ These  oval  forms,”  he 
proceeds,  “ which  were  very  conspicuous 
in  the  equatorial  zone  (as  the  interval 
between  the  belts  may  be  called)  in 
1869-70,  and  of  which  the  vestiges  still 
remain  (in  1872-73),  have  been  seen  in 
other  regions  of  the  planet,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  frequent  recurrence.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  assign  a reason  for  this 
prevalent  configuration,  which  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  a solitary  ellipse,  seen  by 
Gledhill  and  Mayer  in  1869-70.”  Sev- 
eral considerations  suggest  themselves 
when  we  study  these  peculiarities 
thoughtfully.  First,  the  enormous  size 
of  these  oval  cloud-masses  indicates  that 
they  are  formed  in  a very  deep  atmos- 
])here — they  have  a length  and  breadth 
often  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  miles,  and 
sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
solitary  oval  seen  by  Mayer  and  Gled- 
hill) the  extreme  length  of  an  oval  can- 
not, after  every  allowance  for  possible 
exaggeration  in  the  drawing,  be  comput- 
ed at  less  than  30,000  miles.  The  regu- 
larity of  their  shape  indicates  that  they 
are  due  to  the  operation  of  some  cause 
at  work  below,  and  whose  action,  ex- 
tending all  around  some  central  region, 
leads  to  a regular  form,  having,  like  the 
oval,  a centre  of  symmetry.  But  the 
enormous  size  of  the  ovals  indicates  that 
the  centre  of  disturbance  must  lie  very 
deep  down.  One  cannot,  indeed,  fairly 
estimate  its  probable  depth  at  less  than 
thousands  of  miles.  Now,  if  we  ascribe 
each  of  the  oval  clouds,  seen  when  a belt 
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looks  like  a girdle  of  egg-shaped  mould- 
ings, to  a region  below  the  cloud-stra- 
tum, we  should  have  to  suppose  a girdle 
of  such  regions ; in  other  words,  that 
the  real  surface  of  the  planet  was  not 
only  zoned  by  such  regions  of  disturb- 
ance, but  the  zone  divided  regularly  up 
into  equidistant  regions  of  disturbance 
alternating  with  regions  of  calm.  This 
theory  is  not  only  improbable  in  itself, 
but,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  e.vist- 
ence  of  belts  of  cloud  arises  from  the 
lagging  of  cloud-masses  thrown  up  from 
lower  depths,  we  perceive  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  the  real  surface 
of  Jupiter  to  be  divided  zone-wise,  still 
less  for  supposing  the  zones  to  be  at  any 
time  divided  regularly  along  their  length. 
The  cloud-masses  lying  along  different 
parts  of  a zone  come  thus  to  be  regard- 
ed as  owing  their  ]>osition,  not  to  the 
position  of  the  region  of  Jupiter’s  real 
surface  immediately  underlying  them, 
but  to  the  time  when  the  vapors  forming 
them  were  carried  upwards  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  true  surface.  A 
regular  scries  of  oval  cloud-masses,  then, 
would  be  explained  simply  as  a series 
which  had  been  fonned  over  one  and 
the  same  part  of  Jupiter’s  true  surface, 
but  at  successive  equal  intervals  of  time, 
the  causes  leading  to  the  upthrowing  of 
the  vapor  being  alternately  active  and 
quiescent.  Now,  we  know  that  such 
uniform,  or  nearly  unifonn,  alternation 
of  activity  and  rest  is  a phenomenon  fre- 
quently to  be  observed  in  terrestrial  phe- 
nomena, and  very  readily  to  be  explain- 
ed. h'or  the  energetic  action  of  any  par- 
ticular process  in  nature  will  bring  about, 
by  its  verj’  energy,  the  action  of  the  re- 
verse process,  which,  again,  will  bring 
the  former  into  work,  the  two  alternating 
with  gradual  diminution  of  intensity, 
just  as  a pendulum  swung  in  one  direc- 
tion is  by  that  very  motion  caused  to 
swing  in  the  opposite  direction,  then 
back  again,  until  gradually  the  alter- 
nate motion  is  brought  to  an  end.* 

* We  sec  an  interesting  astronomical  illus- 
tration of  such  alternate  action  in  the  forma- 
tion of  successive  envelopes  around  the  head 
of  a comet.  These  are  generally  seen  to  be 
arranged  with  great  uniformity,  envelope 
within  envelope,  separated  by  well-marked 
interspaces  of  transparent  matter ; and  they 
rise  gradually  from  the  nucleus,  the  outer  en- 
velopes disappearing,  and  new  envelopes 
orming  within.  Now,  the  formation  of  the 


So  that  this  explanation  of  the  occa.sion- 
al  regular  disposition  of  enormous  oval 
cloud-masses  in  a zone  girdling  the 
whole  frame  of  Jupiter,  while  corre- 
sponding well  with  conclusions  to  which 
we  had  been  already  led,  is  far  simpler 
and  better  in  accordance  with  obsen'ed 
phenomena  than  the  idea  of  a series  of 
cqui-distant  centres  of  disturbance 
round  a zone  of  Jupiter’s  real  surface. 
It  should  be  added,  as  in  our  opinion 
placing  the  real  nature  and  method  of 
formation  of  Jupiter’s  belts  beyond  a 
perad venture,  that  the  cloud-surface  in 
different  latitudes  of  the  planet’s  globe 
turns  round  at  different  rates,  the  equa- 
torial portion  moving  fastest.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  the  case  if  we  saw 
anywhere  the  real  surf.ace  of  the  planet, 
or  even  if  the  depth  of  its  atmosphere 
were  small  in  proportion  to  the  planet’s 
apparent  diameter. 

Next  w'e  may  note  yet  another  remark- 
able feature  which  the  earth  must  have 
presented  to  observers  on  other  worlds 
during  the  first  stage  of  our  ocean’s  his- 
tory. With  an  atmosphere  so  deep  as 
she  then  had,  in  which  many  layers  of 
cloud  were  floating  at  various  depths,  it 
could  not  but  happen  that  from  time  to 
time  such  changes  would  take  place, 
either  by  the  rapid  appearance  or  by  the 
rafiid  disappearance  of  extensive  cloud- 
masses  at  high  levels,  that  her  shape 
would  seem  to  be  distorted.  Indeed, 
this  is  only  supposing  that  from  time  to 
time  high  cloud-layers  formed  or  vanish- 
ed in  a part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
chancing  at  the  moment  to  fonn  a por- 
tion of  the  outline  of  her  visible  disc,  in- 
stead of  forming  part  of  a belt  in  the 
mid  portions  of  the  disc.  .Accordingly, 
to  an  observer  viewing  the  earth  from 
without,  her  shape  would  not  always  ap- 
pear perfectly  circular,  or  rather  of  that 

visible  envelope  implies  a process  of  one 
kind  (possibly  condensation!,  while  the  trans- 
parent space  between  indicates  a process  of 
the  reverse  kind  (possibly  evaporation);  so 
that  the  regular  arrangement  of  cnvelo}>es  and 
spaces  shows  that  there  must  be  an  alterna 
tion  of  these  processes  at  nearly  uniform  in- 
tervals. And  though  the  forces  causing 
cither  process  are,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
at  work  all  the  time,  we  can  quite  readily  un 
derstand  how  first  one,  then  the  other,  pre- 
vails. each  by  its  very  prevalence  for  a while 
bringing  about  conditions  favorable  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  other. 
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figure  almost  circular,  but  very  slightly 
elliptical,  which  in  those  remote  times, 
as  now,  must  have  corresponded  to  the 
proportions  of  her  real  globe.  Cloud- 
layers  floating  very  high  in  the  earth’s 
extensive  atmosphere  would  cause, her 
disc  to  bulge  out  slightly  but  percepti- 
bly, if  they  chanced  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
form  the  outline  of  that  disc,  while  regions 
where  for  a while  the  higher  layers  were 
wanting  would  (under  the  same  circum- 
stances) appear  slightly  depressed  below 
the  mean  outline  of  the  disc.  It  might 
very  well  happen  that  these  irregularities 
would  usually  be  too  minute  to  be  de- 
tected ; that  effect  called  irradiation, 
which  slightly  expands  the  apparent  out- 
line of  every  bright  object  seen  on  a 
dark  background,  would  go  far  to  hide 
such  peculiarities.  Yet  sometimes  they 
would  be  too  marked,  probably,  to  es- 
cape notice,  supposing  only  the  observ- 
er's station  were  well  placed  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  earth  ; as,  for  instance, 
if  at  that  remote  time  there  were  crea- 
tures living  on  the  moon,  and  able  to  ex- 
.amine  the  earth  from  that  convenient 
distance.  Especially  when  it  chanced 
that  raised  portions  of  the  earth's  out- 
line lay  between  two  depressed  portions, 
or  a depressed  portion  between  two 
raised  portions,  the  observer  would  have 
a good  opjKirtunity  of  recognising  the  ir- 
regularity so  resulting.  He  would  per- 
ceive in  one  case  that  the  outline  had 
two  somewhat  flattened  parts  with  a sort 
of  corner  between  them,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond case  there  would  be  flattening  be- 
tween two  corners.  Of  course,  in  neith- 
er case  would  the  corners  or  the  flat- 
tened parts  be  well  marked  ; they  would, 
in  fact,  only  be  just  discernible  by  the 
most  scrutinising  observation.  It  might, 
however,  have  happened  at  times  that 
whole  zones  of  cloud-layers  would  lie 
higher  than  usual,  while  adjacent  to 
them  were  zones  where  only  the  lower 
cloud-layers  were  formed  for  the  time 
being.  During  such  periods  the  whole 
disc  would  appear  out  of  shape,  at  least 
to  very  keen  vision. 

Now,  precisely  such  peculiarities  have 
been  recognised  in  the  case  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  the  two  planets  which,  as 
already  seen,  we  should  expect  from  A 
friori  considerations  to  be  in  the  cloud- 
enveloped  condition,  and  whose  exceed- 
ingly small  mean  densities  compel  us 


either  to  believe  that  they  are  so,  or  else 
to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
framed  of  materials  quite  different  from 
those  constituting  our  own  earth.  For 
that  careful  observer  Schroter,  the  con- 
temporary, and  in  some  orders  of  obser- 
vation the  rival  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
notes  that  at  times  he  could  not  but  sus- 
pect that  the  outline  of  Jupiter  was  im- 
perfectly rounded,  being  in  phaces  slight- 
ly flattened.*  In  the  case  of  Saturn, 
not  only  have  occasional  local  irregulari- 
ties been  noticed,  but  the  planet  has 
sometimes  been  observed  to  be  for  a 
time  quite  markedly  out  of  shape,  bulg- 
ing out  in  the  regions  corresponding  to 
the  earth’s  temperate  zones,  and  com- 
pressed (relatively)  in  the  equatorial  and 
polar  regions.  It  would  be  easy  to  dis- 
miss such  observations  as  due  to  optical 
illusion  if  they  had  been  made  by  mere 
amateurs.  But  Schroter  was  no  amateur 
telescopist ; few  ever  surpassed  him  in 
skill,  and  none  in  zeal  and  patience. 
The  peculiarity  in  Saturn’s  figure,  again, 
was  first  observed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel 
when  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a tele- 
scopist ; and  it  has  since  been  observed 
by  such  astronomers  as  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
Airy,  the  Bonds  of  Harvard  (than  whom 
no  better  observers  ever  lived),  Coolidge, 
and  many  others,  while  the  practised  and 
certainly  not  imaginative  workers  at 
Greenwich  Observatory  have  recorded. 


* It  may,  indeed,  be  noticed  as  remarkable 
that  such  a peculiarity,  if  it  exists,  has  not 
been  more  commonly  observed  ; but  in  reality 
it  would  be  very  readily  overlooked  and 
might  even  be  aitogetber  imperceptible  with 
many  telescopes  superior  to  SchrOter’s.  It 
was  but  a few  years  ago  that  certain  irregu- 
larities of  the  moon’s  surface,  so  extensive  as 
to  modify  her  outline  when  they  chance  to  be 
so  placed  as  to  form  part  of  it.  were  detected 
by  Mr.  Cooper  Key,  though  the  moon  must 
quite  often  have  been  observed  at  times  when 
the  peculiarity  should  have  been  noticed  ; and 
he  detected  the  peculiarity  by  a process  cor- 
responding in  fact  to  the  spoiling  of  his  teie- 
scope.  at  least  temporarily.  It  was  a silvered- 
glass  reflector ; and  he  removed  the  silvering 
so  that  the  glass  it.self  reflected  the  rays,  but 
much  less  perfectly,  of  course,  than  the 
polished  silver.  He  thus  had  a much  fainter 
image  of  the  moon,  and,  the  effects  of  irradia- 
tion being  removed,  the  flattening  at  the  edge 
of  the  disc  could  be'  recognised.  It  is  so 
great,  when  the  moon  is  in  one  particular 
position,  as  to  give  two  flat  edges  which  would 
form  sides  of  a tweive-sided  polygon  if  the 
rest  of  the  disc's  outline  were  simiiarly 
shaped. 
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in  the  account  of  their  year’s  work,  that 
“ this  year  Saturn  has  from  time  to  time 
assumed  the  square-shouldered  aspect.” 
It  is  impossible  to  reject  such  testimony, 
though  beyond  all  question  the  normal 
condition  of  Saturn  is  not  the  “square- 
shouldered,” as  some  have  supposed. 
It  is  certain,  from  multiplied  observa- 
tions and  measurements,  that  Saturn 
usually  presents  the  figure  of  a perfect 
ellipse,  flattened  like  the  earth  at  the 
jjoles,  but  in  f.ar  greater  degree.  It  is 
equally  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
square-shouldered  aspect  is  but  an  occa- 
sional peculiarity.  It  is  explained  quite 
simply  and  naturally  when  we  regard 
Saturn’s  real  globe  as  deep  embosomed 
within  his  cloud-laden  atmosphere — a 
view  of  the  planet  (we  again  and  again 
repeat)  which  priori  considerations,  as 
well  as  his  exceedingly  small  apparent 
density,  absolutely  force  upon  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  reject  as  ut- 
terly incredible,  or  at  least  sensational, 
the  belief  that  the  giant  planets  are  pass- 
ing through  a stage  of  planetary  exist- 
ence through  which  our  earth  has  cer- 
tainly p.assed,  insisting  on  regarding  all 
the  planets  as  in  the  same  stage  of  their 
existence  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
(i  priori  probabilities  against  such  a sup- 
position, are  not  only  compelled  at  the 
very  outset  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  Sa- 
turn and  Jupiter  must  be  fonned  of  ma- 
terials altogether  unlike  those  constitut- 


ing our  earth — a view  much  more  op- 
posed to  their  theory  of  general  resem- 
blance than  the  one  we  have  here  indi- 
cated— but  when  observations  such  as 
those  we  have  been  describing  are 
brought  under  their  notice  they  are  com- 
pelled either  to  reject  them  as  optical  il- 
lusions (an  ex|)lanation  which  will  ac- 
count for  anything),  or  else  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  that  disturbances  have  taken 
place  in  the  solid  framework  of  a planet 
compared  with  which  the  most  tremen- 
dous earthquakes  would  be  the  merest 
child’s  play.  Thus  their  very  prefer- 
ence of  observation  to  theory,  and  of  the 
ordinary  to  the  sensational,  forces  them 
in  this  case  either  to  reject  multiplied 
observations  as  mere  illusions,  or  to 
adopt  a theory  of  planet  disturb.ince 
which  is  not  sensational  merely,  but  ut- 
terly extravagant  and  incredible. 

But  in  that  remote  period  which  we 
are  considering,  the  waters  of  ocean,  ex- 
isting as  mighty  cloud-masses  and  borne 
aloft  by  the  earth’s  deep  atmosphere, 
must  have  caused  the  earth  to  present 
yet  other  peculiarities  of  appearance  to 
observers,  if  such  existed,  who  may  have 
viewed  her  from  the  then  young  but  now 
decrepit  planets  Mercury  and  Luna. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  describe  in  the 
second  part  of  this  essay,  and  then  brief- 
ly consider  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  ocean  respect- 
ing its  past  history — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  gift  of  genius  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  best  and  most  happy  gift  bestowed 
on  man.  Yet  its  possessors  in  general 
have  not  been  happy.  Something  too 
much  of  expectation,  a hope  too  highly 
placed,  a conception  of  ideasiire  be- 
yond anything  that  is  to  be  obtained 
in  this  dim  world,  m.iy  be  the  cause  ; or 
jierhaps  the  unconscious  exaggeration  in 
their  eyes,  the  glorifying  and  elevating 
influence  which  embellishes  the  earth 
wherever  they  move,  have  even  a practi- 
cal effect,  bewildering  their  steps,  and 
betraying  them  into  devious  ways.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  a 
mere  commonplace  footing  on  solid 
ground,  when  that  ground  is  wrapped  in 
all  the  glorious  sheen  of  the  ideal,  glow- 


ing with  light  and  color  unseen  to  com- 
mon eyes.  The  practical  genius  of  the 
gre.at  soldier,  the  great  administrator, 
has  no  such  dangerous  weakness  con- 
nected with  it.  It  is  the  poet  alone,  or 
at  least  above  all  others,  who  arrays  the 
world  in  garments  brought  out  of  he.iven, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  gets  most  of- 
ten bewildered  in  the  darkling  ways  upon 
w’hich  no  such  reflection  can  be  got  to 
gleam,  and  which  are  not  dreamed  of  in 
his  philosophy.  And,  strangely  enough, 
his  own  errors  and  weaknesses,  from 
which  he  is  no  way  guarded  by  his  su- 
preme endowment,  do  not  suffice  to  warn 
him  that  the  charm  is  not  real  which  it 
is  his  faculty  to  throw  around  him.  He 
may  be  fickle  and  changeable  himself, 
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but  the  lovely  truth  which,  being  of  all 
things  the  loveliest,  is  in  his  eyes  to  glo- 
rify the  world,  is  what  he  looks  for  with 
childlike  certainty  ; and  he  is  deceived. 
He  may  be  cold-hearted,  self-regard- 
ing; but  love  always  more  beautiful 
than  selfishness  is  what  he  demands 
from  others  : and  he  fails  in  finding  it, 
even  as  other  men  do  who  have  no  such 
expectation  or  certainty.  Poetry  is  no 
creed  of  morality,  no  source  of  elevated 
personal  sentiment  for  its  possessor. 
Yet  as  it  is  his  office  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity to  add  beauty  to  everything  he 
sees,  and  to  see  all  the  loveliness  of 
which  earth  is  capable,  and  to  persuade 
other  men  of  its  reality,  so  he  is  himself 
the  first  and  most  easily  deceived.  Some 
few  there  are,  strongly  fashioned  and  of 
robust  character,  calm  men  of  whole- 
some condition  like  Wordsworth,  like 
Goethe — perhaps,  for  all  we  know,  like 
Shakespeare  himself — who  have  suffi- 
cient breadth  of  constitution  to  bear 
and  to  accept  the  shock.  But  the  great- 
er number  are  of  less  vigorous  frame, 
and  feel  to  their  hearts  the  fading  of  the 
finer  tints  their  imagination  creates,  even 
when  themselves  endowed  with  no  jior- 
tion  of  that  celestial  clothing— a para- 
dox which  is  as  wonderful  as  any  of  the 
other  paradoxes  which  surround  man- 
kind. 

It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  justifies  the 
popular  idea  of  the  poet,  as  one  of  the 
unfortunates  of  the  earth,  subject  to 
more  painful  downfalls,  more  dismal  dis- 
appointments than  other  men,  and  also 
unhappily  prone  to  go  further  astray  than 
other  men,  when  beguiled,  as  we  permit 
it  to  be  said,  by  the  light  from  heaven — 
though  we  are  all  well  aware  that  light 
from  heaven  never  yet  led  human  nature 
astray,  and  that  it  is  not  Genius  that  is 
to  blame,  but  the  mortal  companion  to 
whom  it  is  committed,  whom  it  makes 
glorious,  but  cannot  preserve  from  sin  or 
sorrow.  And  there  could  be  no  fitter  il- 
lustration of  this  theory  than  the  .sad  and 
pitiful  figure  which  such  a man  of  genius 
as  .Alfred  de  Musset  presents  to  the 
world,  to  which  the  vagaries  and  offences 
of  great  writers  are  so  much  more 
open  than  the  peccadilloes  of  ordinary 
men.  France  has  no  other  man  so  gift- 
ed in  his  generation — at  least  none  with 
whom  we  may  justly  compare  him  ; for 


Victor  Hugo  still  lives,  and  cannot  enter 
into  direct  competition  with  the  fame  of 
a completed  work  : and  the  energy,  the 
fire,  the  passion  of  his  poetry  raise  him 
above  the  level  of  the  mild  I.amartine, 
to  whom  sentiment  only,  not  passion, 
was  possible.  We  might  almost  say  that 
(leaving  his  dramatic  works  aside)  he  is 
the  only  French  lyrical  poet,  except  Be- 
ranger,  who  has  been  able  to  seize  upon 
the  attention  of  an  audience  wider  than 
that  of  his  countrymen.  To  many  a 
reader  who  has  felt  in  all  other  cases  the 
bond.ige  of  the  French  rhythm,  with  its 
rigid,  artificial  laws,  to  be  an  oppression 
and  tedium  insupportable,  De  Musset 
has  been  the  one  singer  whose  natural 
command  of  melodious  and  varied  ex- 
pression has  made  the  national  form  of 
art  endurable.  He  has  triumphed  over 
those  rigors  and  monotonies  by  the  force 
of  genuine  life  in  him,  not  always  lofty, 
but  yet  real — by  the  passion,  by  the  vi- 
tality, the  quiver  and  thrill  of  feeling 
which  moves  himself  in  every  pulse,  more 
than  and  before  it  moves  his  audience. 
His  power  is  not,  like  the  gay  and  de- 
lightful genius  of  Beranger,  capable  of 
throwing  itself  abroad  upon  the  world, 
and  lighting  up  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  with  expression  and  meaning. 
The  France,  the  silcle  of  De  Musset  is 
within  himself.  What  he  is  able  to  ex- 
pound in  verse  is  not  the  fresh  and  va- 
ried episodes  of  the  national  life,  the 
loves  and  sorrows  of  his  race,  but  only 
that  struggle  between  passion  and  reason 
in  his  own  bosom,  that  perpetual  and 
conflicting  ferment  of  wishes  and 
thoughts — the  one  eager,  wild,  and  irre- 
strainable,  the  other  melancholy,  fastidi- 
ous, and  unbelieving — of  which  he  is  al- 
ways conscious,  which  scarcely  intermits 
for  a moment,  which  brings  disgust  close 
upon  the  heels  of  pleasure,  and  mingles 
the  sentiment,  which  in  his  vocabulary  is 
entitled  love,  with  sudden  loathings  still 
more  passionate  than  itself.  It  is  this 
which  gives  intensity  and  reality  to  his 
work,  but  in  the  very  charm  of  the  pro- 
duction makes  the  image  of  the  man 
more  deplorable,  more  unhappy,  forcing 
it  down  in  the  scale  of  being  even  by 
the  energy  of  the  ^lan  which  inspires  the 
poetry.  The  verse  soars  aloft,  indig- 
nant, pensive,  passionate,  despairing ; 
but  the  earth  from  which  it  has  taken  its 
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spring  is  not  the  broad  standing-ground 
of  humanity,  but  that  poor  clod  close  to 
the  edge  of  a precipice  which  it  spurns 
to  destruction  as  it  darts  upward,  and 
which,  alas ! is  its  author.  Other  men 
no  doubt  have  been  as  wretched,  as  de- 
ceived in  life,  as  worn  by  passion,  as  bit- 
terly betrayed  by  love  ; but  none  have 
so  opened  the  quivering  bosom,  and 
shown  with  such  ahanHon  how  entirely 
justifiable  was  the  betrayal,  and  how  in- 
evitable the  anguish  ; the  misery  of  mor- 
al failure  is  in  every  line  of  the  picture ; 
and  the  cruel  sketches  made  by  other 
hands  arc  but  shadows  of  the  more  bit- 
ter and  more  damning  portrait  drawn  by 
himself.  Too  weak  in  good  to  resist  a 
single  temptation,  to  quench  a single  im- 
pulse— too  weak  in  evil  to  suppress  one 
quick  rising  of  disgust,  or  shut  up  with- 
in himself  one  word  of  those  aimless  self- 
reproaches  and  accusations  of  his,  fate 
and  his  fellow-sinners,  which  mingle  with 
the  very  tumult  of  enjoyment,  no  moral- 
ist could  furnish  a more  miserable  fable 
of  the  evils  of  vice  than  does  the  unhap- 
py poet  who  knew  no  existence  but  that 
of  “ pleasure,”  so  called  in  a pitiful  mock- 
ery too  bitter  for  legitimate  satire. 
Had  he  been  a little  better  or  a little 
worse — less  enslaved  by  the  grosser  pas- 
sions, or  more  contented  with  the  coarse 
satisfaction  they  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing— he  would  have  been  a less  misera- 
ble man  ; but  the  special  curse  of  l)e 
Musset’s  nature  seems  to  have  been,  that 
in  combination  with  the  discontent, 
which  of  itself  is  divine,  he  had  an  igno- 
rance of  and  incapacity  for  better  things, 
which  took  all  noble  use  and  meaning 
out  of  that  discontent : thus  he  lost  all 
the  advantages  (such  as  they  may  be)  of 
dissipation,  .os  well  as  those  of  goodness; 
lost  even  the  poor  credit  of  a libertine — 
too  good  for  that,  too  bad  for  anything 
better — and  suffered  at  once  the  penal- 
ties of  vice  and  those  of  virtue.  An  ex- 
istence less  satisfactory,  more  melan- 
choly to  behold,  more  hopeless  to  en- 
dure, could  not  be.  He  has  been  called 
the  Byron  of  France,  and  there  are  with- 
out doubt  many  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Byron  in  his  works ; but  poor  He 
Musset  had  none  of  the  splendor  or  pres- 
tige of  the  English  patrician,  whose  po- 
sition gave  a certain  lacquer  to  his  char- 
acter, and  whose  nature  was  less  com- 


princtious,  less  troubled  with  conscience 
and  the  ideal,  and  (strange  though  it 
seems  to  say  so)  in  consequence  even  of 
this  insensibility,  less  contemptible  to 
the  crowd. 

Alfred  de  Musset  was  born  at  Paris  in 
November  i8io — just  as  the  glory  of  the 
great  Napoleon  approached  its  climax 
and  its  fall.  His  father  was  a Govern- 
ment fmpioyt',  and  at  the  same  lime  a lit- 
erary man  of  some  reputation,  and  the 
sons  (the  eldest  of  whom,  M.  Paul  de 
Musset,  is  also  known  in  literature)  were 
educated  with  the  usual  advantages  “ in 
the  College  Henri  IV.,”  where  Alfred 
“ fit  de  brillantes  dtudes."  The  de- 
scription he  himself  gives,  however,  of 
the  condition  of  mind  of  the  youths  who 
issued  from  these  Parisian  colleges,  is, 
though  perhaps  exaggerated,  very  well 
worth  attention,  especially  from  those 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  inter- 
nal history  of  France,  as  well  as  the  noisy 
outside  record  of  all  her  revolutions 
and  changes.  Nothing  could  be  mote 
unlike  the  ways  of  thinking  of  De  Mus- 
set and  his  wildly  irregular  companions 
than  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  the  late 
Count  de  Mont.alembert  .and  the  party 
which,  with  and  under  his  leadership, 
fought  so  desperately  for  religious  edu- 
cation. De  Musset  was  no  partisan  of 
the  priests,  no  supporter  of  religious  in- 
fluence. He  was  of  the  sect  of  those 
who  believe  nothing — indifferent,  if  not 
even  hostile,  to  Chrisii.anity  itself ; but 
the  testimony  he  bears  to  the  strange 
and  horrible  condition  of  the  young 
minds  which  came  forth  from  these  sem- 
inaries of  everything  but  faith  and  vir- 
tue, is  more  trenchant  than  that  which 
any  opponent  could  have  ventured  to 
give.  He  begins  the  revolting  and  pain- 
ful story  which  he  calls  ‘ Confession 
d’un  Enfant  du  Sifecic  ’ by  an  account  of 
F'rance  at  the  moment  he  himself  woke 
to  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on 
.around  him.  The  strange  internal  tur- 
moil concealed  by  a st.agnant  surface  of 
peace,  which  existed  under  the  Bour- 
bons, especially  in  the  minds  of  the  new 
generation  bom  amid  the  clamor  of  Na- 
poleon's wars,  ‘‘  between  two  battles," 
and  who,  with  their  heads  full  of  con- 
quest and  victory,  suddenly  found  the 
whole  world  change  around  them,  has 
seldom  been  more  gloomily  described. 
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“ Alors  s’assit  sur  un  monde  en  ruine, 
une  jeunesse  soucieuse,”  he  says,  with 
sombre  vehemence. 

**  The  life  which  appeared  before  these 
youths  was  made  up  of  three  elements  : be> 
hind  them  was  a past  entirely  destroyed,  but 
still  throbbing  under  its  ruins  amid  all  the 
fossil  remains  of  ages  of  absolutism  ; before 
them  the  dawn  trembling  on  the  horizon,  the 
first  gleams  of  the  future  ; and  between  them 
two  worlds — something  like  the  ocean  which 
separates  an  old  continent  from  the  young 
America,  a vague  and  fluent  waste,  a gloomy 
sea  full  of  shipwrecks,  traversed  from  time  to 
time  by  some  white  distant  sail,  or  by  some 
vessel  breathing  forth  a heavy  flood  of  smoke : 
in  one  word,  the  present  age  which  separated 
the  past  from  the  future,  which  was  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  which  resembled  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  which  no  one  could 
tell,  at  any  step  he  made,  whether  what  he 
trod  on  was  a springing  seed  or  a fragment  of 
ruin.  Such  was  the  chaos  through  which  a 
path  had  to  be  chosen.  Such  was  the  world 
which  lay  before  this  race  full  of  boldness  and 
of  strength,  sons  of  the  Empire  and  grandsons 
of  the  Revolution.  . . . An  inexpressible 
confusion  of  pain  began  to  ferment  in  all  their 
)'oung  hearts.  Condemned  to  repose  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  given  up  to  evil  guid- 
ance, to  idleness  and  weariness,  these  youths 
saw  the  foaming  waves  against  which  they  had 
prepared  themselves,  retiring  before  them. 
All  those  oiled  gladiators  felt  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  the  misery  of  the  disappointment. 
The  rich  among  them  became  libertines  ; those 
of  mediocre  means  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
profession, and  resigned  themselves  wholly  to 
the  sword  or  to  the  gown  ; the  poorest  threw 
themselves  into  a cold  enthusiasm,  into  big 
words,  into  the  fearful  whirlpool  of  aimless 
action.  As  human  weakness  seeks  associa> 
tion,  and  men  herd  together  by  nature,  politics 
were  soon  mixed  up  with  this.  They  fought 
with  the  royal  guards  on  the  steps  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  they  rushed  to  the  theatre  to 
5»ce  Talma  in  a wig  that  made  him  resemble 
Cassar,  or  they  thronged  to  the  ffuneral  of  a 
Liberal  deputy,  liut  of  the  members  of  these 
two  opposite  parties,  there  was  not  one  who, 
on  retiring  within  himself,  did  not  feel  bitterly 
the  emptiness  of  his  existence  and  the  poverty 
of  his  powers. 

**  Who  would  dare  to  tell  what  passed  then 
in  the  schools?  Men  doubted  everything,  but 
boys  denied  everything.  Tlic  poets  sang 
songs  of  despair,  but  boys  came  out  of  the 
schools  with  serene  looks,  with  fresh  and 
shining  faces,  but  blasphemy  in  their  mouth. 
Besides,  as  French  character,  always  gay  and 
open,  ruled  everything,  their  heads,  indeed, 
got  easily  full  of  ideas  which  were  English  or 
German  ; but  their  hearts,  too  light  to  struggle 
and  sufler,  faded  like  plucked  flowers.  Thus 
the  principle  of  death  overshadowed  every 
thing  from  the  heart  to  the  feelings.  Instead 
of  having  the  enthusiasm  of  wickedness,  all 
that  wc  had  was  a relinquishment  of  good- 
ness ; instead  of  despair,  insensibility.  Chll* 
dren  of  fifteen,  seated  carelessly  under  the 


shade  of  blossomed  shrubs,  held  for  pastime 
discussions  which  would  have  thrilled  with 
horror  the  ancient  thickets  of  Versailles.  The 
host,  the  communion  of  Christ,  that  eternal 
symbol  of  heavenly  love,  was  used  as  a wafer 
to  seal  letters ; cliildren  tore  asunder  the 
bread  of  God.  Happy  are  those  who  escaped 
from  these  limes  ! Happy  those  who  passed 
over  these  depths  with  inelr  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven  1 Such  existed,  no  doubt,  and  pitied 
us. 

**  It  is  unhappily  true  that  there  Is  in  blas- 
phemy a great  outburst  of  strength,  which 
eases  the  overflowing  heart.  When  the  athe- 
ist, drawing  out  his  watch,  gave  God  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  strike  him  with  a thunderbolt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  promised  himself 
a quarter  of  an  hour  of  atrocious  enjoyment.  It 
was  a paroxysm  of  despair,  a momentous  ap- 
peal to  all  the  heavenly  powers  ; it  was  the 
convulsive  struggle  of  a poor  and  miserable 
creature  under  the  foot  w'hich  crushed  it ; it 
was  a great  cry  of  misery.  And,  who  knows  ? 
in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  secs  everything  it  was 
perhaps  a prayer.  Thus  youth  found  an  em- 
ployment for  its  creative  force  in  the  senti- 
ments of  despair.  To  mock  at  glory,  at  re- 
ligion, at  love,  at  everything,  is  a great  conso- 
lation for  those  who  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
They  make  a jest  of  themselves,  and  prove 
themselves  right,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  teach  themselves  a lesson.  And  then  it 
is  sweet  to  believe  one’s  self  unfortunate  when 
one  is  only  vacant  and  bored  with  everything. 
And  debauchery,  the  first  consequence  of 
these  principles  of  death,  is  a terrible  instru- 
men!  of  enervation.  So  that  the  rich  said, 
‘There  is  nothing  true  but  wealth  ; everything 
else  is  a dream  ; let  us  enjoy  and  die.'  And 
(hose  of  modest  fortune  saiJ, ‘There  is  noth- 
ing true  but  forgetfulness ; all  the  rest  is  a 
dream  ; let  us  forget  and  die.*  And  the  poor 
said,  * There  is  nothing  true  but  misery;  all 
the  rest  is  a dream  ; let  us  blaspheme  and 
die.'  ” 

This  is  the  beginning  which  the  young 
Frenchman  early  in  the  century  claims 
to  have  had,  without  any  self-deceit  as 
to  its  debasement,  perhaps  rather  with 
an  exaggeration  of  all  its  miserable  qual- 
ities. The  picture,  however,  is  genera!, 
and  we  have  no  details  of  the  particular 
growth  of  the  young  Alfred,  till  we  find 
him  emerge  into  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant portion  of  contemporary  society, 
the  little  world  in  which  young  men  of 
letters  hold  the  chief  place,  forming  at 
once  such  an  audience  for  each  other  as 
is  the  easiest  way  to  fame — pushing  each 
other  to  the  front  of  public  notice,  not 
only  by  mutual  admiration,  but  by  quar- 
rels, scandals,  and  the  introduction  of 
full-length  portraits,  and  scarcely  veiled 
individual  histories,  into  the  literature 
they  were  making.  Through  this  influ- 
ence, and  another  more  tragical  to  which 
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we  shall  hereafter  refer,  we  have  sketch 
after  sketch  of  the  young  poet,  who 
seems  to  have  made  his  start  in  the 
world  with  all  those  qualities  which  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  youth — a light 
heart  and  lively  disposition,  and  a love 
of  pleasure  not  yet  degenerated  into  any- 
thing lower  than  the  habitual  standard. 
He  was  a “ jeune  blondin,  un  elegant, 
portant  touffe  de  cheveux  d’un  cote, 
chapeau  sur  I’oreille  de  I’autre,  taille  de 
guepe,  I’air  fat,  haut  sur  talons,  dedaig- 
neux  des  petites  gens  comme  nous,”  ac- 
cording to  one  description.  ‘‘  Hisbe.auty, 
his  youth,”  says  a graver  account — “ his 
excellent  manners,  his  almost  too  stud- 
ied dress,  made  him  remarkable,  and 
much  noticed,  especially  by  women  ; but 
he  had  other  and  more  unusual  advan- 
tages. Of  that  ardent  and  vivacious 
generation  which  put  so  much  passion 
in  everything  as  to  make  a literary  quar- 
rel into  a war  as  hot  and  ])rolonged  as 
that  of  Troy,  he  was  the  one  most  hap- 
pily endowed.  He  had  received  from 
nature  an  amiable  and  easy  character, 
which  after-troubles  changed.”  Here, 
however,  is  another  sketch,  more  de- 
tailed and  sentimental,  made  by  the  skill- 
ed hand  of  a Parisian  pre'deuse,  one  of 
the  women  of  letters  who  were  unfortu- 
nately mixed  up  with  his  unhappy  fate. 
There  is  something  both  melancholy  and 
laughable  in  the  picture,  in  which  the 
ancient  mode  flourishes  as  well  as  the 
ball-room  hero  in  all  his  bloom  of  light- 
hearted youth  : — 

“ He  was  of  middle  height  and  slight  figure, 
dressed  with  extreme  and  almost  elaborate 
care  in  a green  coat  with  metal  buttons,  a 
brown  silk  waistcoat  crossed  by  a gold  chain, 
and  two  onyx  buttons  which  fastened  the 
cambric  folds  of  his  shirt-front.  His  narrow 
black  satin  cravat  encircled  his  throat  like  a 
jet  necklace,  and  brought  out  the  fine  tone  of 
his  complexion  ; his  white  gioves  showed  by 
an  irreproachable  fit  the  delicacy  of  his  hands  ; 
but  it  was  the  arrangement  of  his  beautiful 
fair  hair  that  was  specially  remarkable.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Lord  Byron,  he  had 
succeeded  in  giving  an  air  of  noble  grace  to 
that  natural  crown  of  his  inspired  brow : 
numerous  curls  waved  upon  his  temples,  and 
descended  in  clusters  towards  his  neck,  and 
I was  much  struck,  as  the  rapid  circle  of  the 
waltz  brought  him  repeatedly  under  the  light, 
^ the  different  shades  of  color  in  his  hair. 
The  rings  which  caressed  his  forehead  were 
of  pale  gold,  those  behind  were  amber,  and 
those  which  covered  the  higher  part  of  the  head 
sank  gradually  from  light  to  dark.  This 
peculiarity  he  retained  till  his  death.  Con- 


trary to  most  fair  men,  whose  whiskers  are 
generally  red,  his  were  chestnut, and  his  eyes 
aimost  black,  which  gave  vigor  and  fire  to  his 
countenance.  His  nose  was  perfectly  Greek 
in  form  ; and  his  mouth,  then  fresh  and  smil- 
ing, showed  white  teeth.  All  these  attractions 
were  enhanced  by  an  air  of  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction, which  gave  additional  light  to  his 
eyes,  and  elevated  the  ideal  crown  of  his 
brow." 

This  curious  mixture  of  the  Minerva 
Press  and  the  books  of  fashion,  will 
make  the  reader  smile ; but  yet  there 
was  a day,  no  doubt,  when  green  coats 
with  metal  buttons  might  be  the  garb  of 
aristocratic  distinction  ; and  the  jeune 
blondin  with  his  touffe  of  curls,  his  smil- 
ing eyes,  his  hair  in  shades  of  gold,  turn- 
ing in  the  rapid  circles  of  the  waltz  upon 
the  verge  of  that  bottomless  pit_  which 
was  so  soon  to  swallow  him  up,  with  all 
his  boyish  beauty  and  undeveloped  geni- 
us,— how  sad,  even  with  those  ludicrous 
touches  of  sentiment,  is  this  first  and 
almost  last  sight  of  him,  so  trifling,  so 
joyous,  so  near  destruction  ! Believing 
nothing,  taught  nothing  except  the  vul- 
garest  creed  of  the  profligate,  tuning  his 
young  voice  to  miserable  echoes  of  older 
dissipation,  and  knowing  no  finer  hero 
than  the  Byronic  Don  Juan,  a type  so 
far  debased  and  fallen,  even  from  the 
splendid  sinner  of  Moliere, — what  sight 
could  be  more  mel.ancholy  than  that  of 
this  beautiful  youth  of  twenty-three,  to 
whom  earth  and  heaven  contained  noth- 
ing but  the  vice  which  is  called  pleasure 
— the  miserable  passion  which  masks 
itself  with  the  name  of  love  1 The  evil, 
however,  was  not  Ue  Musset’s  alone, 
but  that  of  his  age  and  country.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  Lamartine, 
too,  knows  scarcely  any  subject  for  poe- 
try (except  the  rural  landscape,  the  ex- 
quisite home-scenes  in  which  he  is  a 
man  as  well  as  a poet)  but  this  everlast- 
ing monotone  of  passion,  mawkish  in  his 
milder  treatment ; and  De  Musset,  with 
a much  more  ardent  nature  and  impas- 
sioned style,  was  the  lineal  -descendant 
of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine.  The 
genial  Beranger,  who  escapes  the  weak- 
ness, was  incapable  by  nature  of  any 
monotone  whatsoever,  and  he  had  the 
wholesome  outer  world  besides  to  keep 
his  genius  sweet ; another  proof,  if  any 
were  necessary,  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
is  never  so  corrupt  as  the  Hite,  either  of 
society  or  literature,  can  be.  The  poet 
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of  the  people,  with  all  his  homely  Gallic 
force  and  frankness,  is  infinitely  purer 
than  the  fine  Lamartine,  the  elegant  De 
Musset — a fact  which  is  worth  considera- 
tion in  passing.  But  what  kind  of  moral 
sense  could  be  expected  from  a young 
poet  in  the  full  whirl  cf  Paris,  or  from 
the  audience  which  he  addressed,  when  a 
serious  critic  like  M.  Sainte-Beuve  calmly 
discusses  and  approves  their  choice  of 
lawless  intrigue  instead  of  lawful  love, 
as  an  equally  worthy  subject  of  song  and 
story  ? “ If  the  love  called  virtuous,  the 

love  of  marriage  and  order,  seemed  to 
him  unfavorable  to  the  framework  of  his 
romance  ; if  he  preferred  the  love  which 
is  free  of  all  sacred  engagements, — the 
conclusion  was  still  satisfactory  and  no- 
ble, still  worthy  to  be  proposed  in  our 
day,  not  only  without  scandal  but  even 
with  fruit,”  says  this  grave  literary  judge 
whose  opinion  has  carried  so  much 
weight  for  the  last  half-century.  When 
an  acknowledged  authority  formulates 
such  opinions,  what  can  be  looked  for 
from  an  inexperienced  writer,  whose  mis- 
fortune it  was  to  have  fallen  upon  such 
evil  times His  predecessors  at  least 
had  the  tradition  of  something  better — a 
kind  of  faith,  a kind  of  loyal  principle  to 
which  they  were  born,  or  if  not  even  so 
much  as  that,  at  least  they  believed  in 
fighting,  in  war,  and  conquest  of  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  hearts.  But 
even  that  manly  inspiration  had  failed, 
as  well  as  all  higher  enthusiasms.  There 
was  neither  breadth  in  the  horizon  nor 
purity  in  the  atmosphere — neither  light 
enough  to  make  a worthy  pathway  clear, 
nor  air  enough  to  fill  the  lungs  with  one 
full  and  wholesome  breath.  Nothing 
but  lukewarm  breezes,  stale  perfumes, 
and  amour,  or  rather  amours  in  the  plu- 
ral, a depth  more  miserable  still. 

r>e  Musset  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resi.st  this  current ; indeed  it  would  not 
appear  that  he  had  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  No  individual  impulse 
towards  purity  and  virtue  was  in  the 
young  Parisian,  so  early  launched  upon 
all  the  excitements  of  a jeurusse  oragcuse. 
He  was  trained  to  dissipation  as  other 
young  men  are  trained  to  sobriety,  and 
his  inclinations  went  with  his  training. 
His  first  boyish  publication,  brought  out 
when  he  was  but  eighteen,  contains  little 
but  tales  of  intrigue  after  the  worst  By- 
ronic  model — Byron  diluted  with  Lamar- 
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tine,  the  most  sickly  compound  possible. 
But  after  thi.s,  the  most  singular  change 
appears  all  at  once  in  the  young  poet — a 
change  unperceived  or  unappreciated  by 
his  contemporaries,  but  as  remarkable 
now  to  the  thoughtful  reader  as  any 
symptom  of  mental  convulsion  could  be. 
In  the  midst  of  those  old  complacent 
echoes  of  cynicism  and  vice,  which  all 
his  audience  were  ready  to  applaud  to 
the  echo,  and  in  which  the  foolish  boy — 
like  an  infant  taught  to  blaspheme,  roll- 
ing big  oaths  out  of  its  rosy  mouth  in 
delighted  uncomprehension — was  ready 
to  out-do  all  competitors, — there  sudden- 
ly rang  out  a deeper  note — a tragic  tone, 
undreamed  of  before  by  either  singer  or 
hearers.  If  here  and  there  some  one 
who  listened  was  startled  by  it,  or  if  he 
himself  was  aware  of  the  new  thing  he 
was  doing,  who  can  tell But  certainly 
the  Sainte-Beuves  remained  calmly  una- 
ware, not  perceiving  that  between  the 
brilliant  verses  of  “ Namouna,”  and  the 
tragic,  almost  prophetic  solemnity  of 
“ Rolla,"  there  lay  a gulf  wide  enough  to 
appal  the  observer.  What  produced  this 
sudden  outburst  of  new  perception,  new- 
meaning,  enlightenment  so  tragic  and 
terrible,  w-e  have  no  way  of  knowing.  It 
comes  without  warning,  and  dies  away — 
its  appearance  and  disappearance  equal- 
ly remarkable,  though  the  Latter  may  per- 
haps be  inteqireted  by  the  fact  that  De 
Musset’s  personal  history  and  misfor- 
tunes surged  uppermost  soon  after  this 
gloomy  yet  splendid  revelation,  and 
quenched  in  him  the  new-born  insight. 
But  what  fierce  disgust,  kindled  in  a mo- 
ment and  wrought  to  a climax  of  tragic 
vehemence,  wh.at  loathing  of  the  vileness 
hitherto  so  lightly  treated,  what  a sud- 
den sense  of  something  nobler  that 
might  be,  is  in  this  curious,  sudden,  tem- 
porary inspiration  ! 

The  strange  crude  drama  called  “ La 
Coupe  et  les  Lfevres”  gives  the  first  som- 
bre sign  of  the  rising  feeling.  But  it  is. 
in  the  jiocm  called  “ Kolia  ” that  the 
poet  bursts  upon  us  in  all  the  p.assion  of 
this  new  and  strange  strength.  Lew 
efforts  of  genius  so  startling,  so  hideous, 
so  beautiful,  have  ever  been  made.  An- 
other world  seems  suddenly  to  h.ave  re- 
vealed itself  in  which  the  cynic  has  no 
longer  a place,  but  where  some  stern  de- 
spairing angel,  himself  fallen  yet  pitiful, 
above  the  shrinkings  of  human  feeling, 
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ventures  to  combine  the  most  hostile  ele- 
ments, and  make  a desperate  sally  in  fa- 
vor of  innocence  and  purity  from  the 
very  stronghold,  and  with  the  very  arms, 
of  vice.  We  may  almost  take  it  for 
granted  that  De  Musset  does  not  con- 
sciously intend  half  the  meaning  that 
really  exists  in  this  wonderful  produc- 
tion. The  words  seem  overbold  : yet 
the  fact  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Genius  does  often  make  an  only  half- 
conscious instrument  of  its  possessor, 
and  that,  like  the  Hebrew  prophet,  the 
poet  often  strikes  a higher  note  than  he 
wots  of,  and  in  pursuing  his  own  volun- 
tary motive,  opens  a wider  sequence 
than  he  knows.  It  would  seem  to  be 
only  a stronger  representation  than  usual 
of  th.Tt  hideous  travesty  of  love  which 
is  the  leading  principle  of  debauch,  at 
which  De  .Musset  aims ; but  the  most 
tragic  suggestions  of  life  made  worth- 
less, of  needless  and  unprofitable  de- 
struction, of  ruin,  debasement,  and  de- 
spair, open  up  around  the  central  idea. 
The  poem  is  so  woven  through  and 
through  with  the  images  of  impurity  and 
the  agitations  of  vice,  and  the  chief  situ- 
ation is  so  revolting,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  quote  from  it,  or  to  describe 
it.  The  very  story  is  untellable.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  last  night  of  the  hero, 
who  has  sentenced  himself  to  suicide  at 
the  end  of  a three  years’  debauch,  and 
who,  the  emblem,  as  the  poet  intends,  of 
•his  generation,  chooses  to  pass  the  last 
moments  of  his  existence  in  a mauvais 
lieu — an  idea  which  would  strike  the 
, greater  number,  even  of  the  depraved, 
with  terror,  and  which  therefore  has  a 
'fascination  alike  for  the  hero  and  the 
writer  of  the  poem  : — 

•"  De  lous  Ics  dibauclids  de  la  ville  du  monde, 
Oil  la  libertinago  est  au  meilleur  marcht, 
•De  la  plus  vieille  en  vice  et  de  la  plus  fe- 
conde, 

Je  veux  dire  Paris — le  plus  grand  d£bauch6 
lElait  Jacques  Roll.a " 

This  is,  naturally,  his  claim  to  be  re- 
nowned. He  has  been  brought  up  with- 
out occupation,  the  only  child  of  a fool- 
ish father,  who  leaves  him  at  nineteen 
his  own  master,  without  means  enough 
to  insure  a life  such  as  he  has  hitherto 
lived,  and  “ ni  talent  ni  metier”  to  sup- 
port himself.  Rolla  divides  his  money 
into  three  portions,  determining  that 
each  should  serve  for  a year  of  debauch- 


ery, and  that,  all  being  ended,  he  should 
die.  The  end  at  last  arrives,  the  money 
is  gone,  and  the  young  man,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  his  youth,  prepares  for  the  pre- 
determined close,  but  resen'cs  a crown- 
ing indulgence  for  the  last  night  of  his 
life.  Searching  in  his  sombre  imagina- 
tion for  the  most  painful  combination  to 
be  found,  the  poet  brings  this  emblem  of 
youthful  bravado  and  despair  to  the 
chamber  of  a creature  still  innocent  and 
pure,  though  born  and  trained  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  externally  the  most  del- 
icate and  exquisite  flower  of  humanity, 
and  still  in  the  calm  of  childhood,  una- 
wakened either  to  shame  or  guilty  knowl- 
edge. The  description  of  this  uncon- 
scious creature,  wrapt  in  profound  and 
childlike  slumber,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  French  poe- 
try could  it  be  detached  from  its  sur- 
roundings : but  it  is  these  surroundings 
which  give  it  its  sinister  and  terrible 
power.  The  contrast  of  the  vile  circum- 
stances around  with  that  calm,  that 
youth,  that  human  flower,  to  which  still 
all  kinds  of  lovely  blossomings  are  possi- 
ble, though  the  deepest  pollution  is  close 
at  hand,  surround  the  scene  with  tragic 
and  sombre  shadows, — to  be  heightened 
and  deepened  by  the  entrance  of  the 
other  life,  breathing  nothing  but  vigor 
and  vitality,  but  with  de.ath  close  at 
hand,  and  ruin  reigning  in  heart  and 
soul.  We  turn  with  a shudder  from  the 
appalling  picture,  which  no  manipulation 
could  make  fit  to  be  regarded  by  inno- 
cent eyes,  but  which  yet  is,  we  think,  the 
most  powerful,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most 
tragical,  of  all  De  Musset’s  productions. 
Nowhere  has  he  struck  so  high  yet  so 
deep  a note,  and  shown  so  profound  a 
perception  of  that  last  sting  and  jxrig- 
nant  climax  of  debasement,  the  possibil- 
ity of  moral  salvation,  the  sense  of  what 
might  have  been.  We  will  venture  to 
quote  the  beginning  of  this  poem,  which 
is  almost  all  we  dare  attempt  to  put  into 
decorous  English — English,  alas  ! in 
which  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  original 
are  sadly  lost. 

0 Chrisi,  I .vm  not  one  of  those  who  pray. 
Trembling  in  thy  mute  temples — those  who 

beat 

Their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  take 

their  way 

To  Calvary  to  kiss  thy  bleeding  feel. 

1 stand  erect  thy  holy  courts  among, 

Where  in  the  sacred  gloom  the  faithful  bow. 
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Moved  by  the  murmurous  breeze  of  sacred 
song. 

As  reeds  before  the  wind  make  reverence 
low. 

Thy  holy  words,  O Christ,  unmoved  I hear, 
Born  all  too  late  Into  a world  that  dies. 

The  age  that  knows  no  hope  can  know  no 
fear  ; 

Our  comets  have  unpeopled  the  great  skies  ; 
.And  sightless  Chance  through  sombre  shad- 
ows leads 

The  worlds  from  all  illusion  freed  at  last. 
While  flinging  down  thy  once- throned  angels, 
treads 

O’er  its  own  wrecks,  the  spirit  of  the  past. 

The  nails  of  Golgotha  scarce  hold  thee  more. 
From  off  thy  grave  divine  the  soil  is  torn. 
Dead  is  thy  glory',  Christ  1 the  cross  that 
bore 

Thy  heavy  weight  to  dust  and  ashes  worn. 

Yet  be  it  still  permitted  to  the  son 
Most  unbelieving  of  a faithless  time. 

To  kiss  that  dust,  O Christ,  and  weep  upon 
The  Earth  that  once  lived  by  thy  death  sub- 
lime. 

Who  now,  my  God,  will  bring  her  life  again. 
Once  by  thy  purest  blood  made  young  ? who 
may, 

Jesus,  do  that  thou  didst,  or  with  what  pain 
Bring  youth  to  us,  old  men  born  yesterday? 
We  are  as  old  as  when  thy  coming  made 
New  hope  ; have  lost  more  and  expecting 
found 

As  much  to  look  for ; Lazarus  is  laid 
A second  time  within  the  mournful  ground 
Which  is  man’s  tomb.  Where  is  the  Saviour 
then 

To  open  graves?  and  old  St.  Paul  though 
clad 

In  rags  divine,  upon  whose  lips  all  men 
Hung  breathless?  where  the  Supper?  and  the 
sad 

Dark  world  of  catacombs?  Upon  what  feet 
May  drop  the  perfumes  of  the  Magdalene? 
What  brow  for  aureole  of  fire  is  meet? 

Where  vibrates  in  the  air  a voice  serene 
Yet  more  than  human?  Which  of  us  will  be 
The  God  we  have  need  of  in  our  misery? 

Earth  is  as  old,  as  desperate,  and  her  head 
At  palsied  as  when  John  stood  on  the  sands 
•And  roused  her  from  her  stupor  nearly  dead, 
With  holy  words  that  rang  through  many 
lands. 

And  woke  a thrill  as  of  a world  new-born. 
Now  are  we  back  to  evil  times,  the  days 
Of  Claudius  or  Tiberius ; living  morn 
Rises  no  more,  .all  dead  by  all  the  ways. 
Saturn  is  near  the  end  of  his  fell  meal. 

And  human  Hope,  weary  of  endless  strain. 
Her  bosom  scarred  by  nursing,  learns  to  steal 
Repose  from  sterile  calm,  an  end  of  pain. 

By  the  side  of  this  very  powerful  and 
passionate  poem,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  calmly 
places  as  a companion-picture  the  glit- 
tering rrz-j  of  ‘ Namouna,’ a philosophi- 
cal sketch  of  a stale  Don  Juan  made  into 
a Turk,  with  all  the  movement  and  ad- 
venture left  out ; so  little,  at  least  for 


the  moment,  did  the  calm  contemporary 
understand  that  wild  and  solemn  discord 
which  trembles  through  the  music  and 
gives  it  soul  and  meaning.  And  unfor- 
tunately this  deeper  note,  though  it  still 
echoes  here  and  there  in  an  undertone, 
found  no  such  lasting  place  in  De  Mus- 
set's poetry  as  ‘ Rolla  ’ promised.  The 
poet  w,as  caught  away  out  of  the  broader 
regions  of  genius  into  that  painful  ab- 
sorption in  the  accidents  of  his  own  life 
which  so  often  kills  poetry  for  the  mo- 
ment to  enrich  it  after  with  many  expe- 
riences. Unhappily,  the  experiences  in 
this  case  were  not  of  an  ennobling  kind. 

For  it  was  about  this  time  that  Alfred 
de  Musset  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
woman  of  genius,  perhaps  superior  to  his 
own,  and  of  infinitely  stronger  character 
and  constitution,  which  colored  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  broke  his  heart,  and 
probably  shortened  his  days.  It  is  not 
here  that  it  is  becoming  to  speak  of  Ma- 
dame Georges  Sand.  So  great  a writer 
should  not  be  regarded  without  the  aid 
of  extenuating  circumstances  in  one  de- 
tached episode  which  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  actions  of  her  life. 
She  met  this  young  poet,  still  fresh  and 
gay,  a beau  mlsettr,  a favorite  of  fortune 
and  of  the  salons,  when  she  herself  was 
in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  of 
her  fame.  He,  too,  had  all  the  attrac- 
tions that  romance  demands.  Unhappily 
there  was  no  possibility  between  them  of 
that  legitimate  romance  which  ends  in 
marriage ; nor  would  this  seem  to  have 
been  considered  even  desirable  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  They  met,  rushed 
into  intimacy,  and  after  a short  internal 
went  aw.ay  together  into  Italy,  whither 
she  was  bound.  The  story  of  their  in- 
tercourse, and  its  sudden  and  prompt 
termination,  has  a little  literature  of  its 
own.  It  has  been  told  three  times  over ; 
at  first  hand,  by  Madame  Sand  herself 
in  ‘ Elle  et  Lui by  M.  Paul  de  Musset 
in  the  answering  tale  of  ‘ Lui  et  Elle 
and  by  Madame  Louise  Colet  in  a third 
publication  c.alled  ‘ Lui.’  The  two  later 
books  are  supposed  to  give  the  poet’s 
own  account  of  this  fatal  love,  which  is 
supposed  on  all  sides  to  have  been  his 
ruin — given  in  one  case  to  his  brother  on 
his  deathbed,  and  (we  are  again  to  un- 
derstand) intrusted  to  the  other  writer 
in  the  confidence  of  a new  attachment, 
which  was  broken  by  his  death.  When 
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we  say  that  these  books  are  all  in  the  form 
of  novels,  e&ch  telling  the  story  of  this  in- 
trigue in  detail,  with  differing  sets  of 
false  names  and  slightly-altered  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  immediately  evident  at 
what  cost  of  good  taste  and  decorum  the 
record  must  have  been  made.  But  good 
taste  is  a trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
deeper  horrors  of  the  life  thus  revealed. 
Not  that  it  is  a record  of  wild  orgies  or 
insolent  pleasure,  which  we  find  record- 
ed and  repeated  in  these  volumes.  It  is 
not  their  depravity  that  strikes  the  read- 
er, for  in  that  strange  moral  atmosphere 
no  stigma  seems  to  attach  even  to  the 
most  unauthorised  and  lawless  ties ; and 
the  heroine  of  ‘ Elie  et  Lui  ’ is  as  ready 
to  call  heaven  to  witness  the  purity  of 
her  motives,  and  as  secure  in  her  own 
religious  certainty  of  uprightness,  as  if 
she  had  all  the  Decalogue  on  her  side. 
But  the  wretched  tedium  of  this  life  of 
supposed  passion  and  rapture,  the  petty 
quarrels,  altercations,  makings  up,  the 
narrow  and  contracted  scene,  the  one 
monotonous  unvaried  motif,  convey 
nothing  but  a sense  of  nausea  and  weari- 
ness insupportable  to  the  spectator.  In 
comparison  with  this  romantic  union, 
above  the  limits  of  law  or  purity,  oi  two 
poets,  in  which  the  innocent  imagination 
is  disposed  to  expect  some  appearance  at 
least  of  those  transports  of  excitement 
and  delight  which  give  compensation  for 
all  the  external  penalties  of  wrong-doing, 
the  flattest  commonplace  existence  be- 
comes interesting  ; and  the  honest  pro- 
saic pair  who  spend  their  tranquil  even- 
ings together,  after  the  labors  of  the 
office  and  the  housekeeping,  become  idyl- 
lic in  natural  force  and  tenderness,  after 
a volume  or  two  of  the  hectic  but  ineffa- 
bly dull  loves  of  Laurent  and  Therese. 
Literature  so  unprofitable,  so  opposed  to 
all  true  feeling,  so  revolting  to  the  moral 
consciousness,  half  atones  for  its  un- 
wholesome character  by  the  mortal  dul- 
ness  of  the  record,  which  bears  a lesson 
more  striking  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
most  tragic  pains  and  penalties.  The 
object  of  Madame  Sand  is  to  show  that 
the  young  lover  to  whom  etle  se  donnait 
(which  is  the  accepted  formula)  with  the 
most  exalted  motives,  to  do  him  good 
.and  purify  his  life  and  being,  wore  out 
.all  patience  by  his  peevish  and  childish 
jealousies,  making  life  impossible,  and 
aflording  her  complete  justification  for 


casting  him  off  as  she  did,  at  a very 
early  period.  The  other  books  written 
on  the  subject  are  full  of  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  prove  Madame  Sand  to  have 
been  wrong,  and  to  show  the  deep  in- 
jury which  she  inflicted  upon  her  lover. 
This  extraordinary  controversy  is  no- 
ticed in  all  the  periodicals  of  the  time, 
discussed  with  seriousness  even  by  such 
writers  as  Sainte-Beuve,  who  himself 
was  somehow  mixed  up  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  finds  a place  in  the  classic  lite- 
rature of  the  century — wonderful  result 
of  that  fictitious  elevation  of  the  literary 
class  to  the  front  of  h'rench  society, 
which  is  as  little  real  as  among  our- 
selves, yet  which  gives  them  the  pow’er 
of  throwing  up  a mass  of  personal  gos- 
sip, rubbish  of  the  most  unsavory  de- 
scription, to  the  surface,  and  playing  the 
wildest  pranks  before  high  heaven,  to  the 
debasement  of  their  own  gifts,  and 
shame  of  the  country  which  they  are 
supposed  to  represent ! It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  greatly-important  ques- 
tion, whether  Madame  Sand  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  retained  Alfred  de 
Musset  as  her  lover,  is  not  only  indiffer- 
ent but  disgusting  to  us,  and  revolts 
every  instinct  of  feeling,  as  well  as  the 
moral  sense,  which  is  ignored  in  the  con- 
troversy, none  of  the  disputants  on  one 
side  or  the  other  appearing  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  liaison  itself  is  beyond 
the  range  of  legitimate  discussion.  It 
must  be  added,  how-ever,  that  if  such  a 
discussion  could  ever  be  permitted  or 
pardoned,  the  fullest  justification  of 
Madame  Sand's  inexcusable  volume  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ‘ Confession  d'un  En- 
fant du  Si^^cle,’  the  most  important 
prose  work  of  De  Musset,  in  which  the 
unhappy  poet  gives  us  the  full  detail  of 
a similar  ejiisode,  and  makes  himself  out 
to  be  more  miserable,  more  jealous,  more 
fant.astic  in  aggr.avation,  more  persistent 
in  ill-humor,  and  altogether  more  insup- 
portable, than  even  Madame  Sand  had 
depicted  him.  His  advocates  have  a 
vain  task  before  this  proof  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  him,  notwithstanding  that 
these  accusations  and  his  own  confession 
form  one  of  the  most  deplorable  and  re- 
volting chapters  of  modern  literary  his- 
tory. It  is  bad  enough  at  all  times  to  lift 
the  veil  from  private  life.  What  ought 
the  penalty  to  be  when  the  scene  re- 
vealed is  one  of  shame  ? 
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l.et  us  say,  however,  in  passing — for 
there  are,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  depraved 
imaginations  to  which  the  garbage  of  such 
a production  as  the  ‘ Confession’  is  more 
agreeable  than  better  fare — that  notwith- 
standing an  occasional  gleam  of  genius, 
the  prose  works  of  De  Musset  are  entire- 
ly unworthy  of  his  reputation.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  of  the  refined  grace  of 
his  ‘ Proverbes,’  nor  of  the  profound  feel- 
ing which  sometimes  reaches  a tragic 
depth  in  the  higher  efforts  of  his  poetry. 
All  the  dignity  of  true  genius,  the  bal- 
ance which  intellectual  power  must  con- 
fer more  or  less,  steadying  the  most  un- 
even march,  and  giving  a certain  force 
and  weight  to  the  most  fantastic  imagi- 
nation, is  lost  in  the  maunderings  of  a 
we.ak  self-analysis,  or  in  the  flippant 
‘ Contes,’  which  recall  to  us  the  Mgant  of 
the  ball-room,  w’ith  his  air  fat  and  his 
taiUe  (tr  guffie,  rather  than  any  more  dig- 
nified figure.  The  mournful  poet,  he 
who  even  in  his  youth  could  be  caught 
by  the  stem  prophet-inspiration  which 
almost  justifies  the  horrors  of  ‘ Rolla  ' — 
the  graceful  dramatist,  full  of  airy  and 
delightful  f.incy,  yet  not  without  a capa- 
bility of  heroic  perception — are  lost  in 
the  white-gloved  exquisite  of  the  green 
coat  and  metal  buttons,  at  this  distance 
the  most  laughable  kind  of  finery  which 
fashion  ever  invented,  the  literary  dan- 
dy, to  whose  social  reputation  a certain 
amount  of  intrigue,  vice,  sentiment,  and 
cynicism  were  necessary.  It  is  one  of 
the  dr.aw'backs  of  literary  coteries  that 
everything  is  applauded  which  comes 
from  a popular  favorite,  and  often  the 
least  worthy  has  from  some  accidental 
cause  the  greatest  praise.  But  time 
ought  to  set  this  right,  if  nothing  else, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  does  so.  It 
is,  however,  a deplorable  fashion  of  re- 
cent times  to  see  or  pretend  a charm  in 
the  unwholesome  dissection  of  sentimen- 
tal or  sensual  feeling,  which  still  imposes 
upon  many  inexperienced  minds,  and 
turns  the  natural  disgust  of  impurity  in- 
to an  evidence  of  low  intellectual  appre- 
ciation. This  altogether  false  taste 
keeps  many  productions  of  French  fic- 
tion in  artificial  life.  But  it  is  the  great- 
est wrong  that  posterity  can  do  to  such 
an  erring,  feeble,  unfortunate  man  of 
genius  as  De  Musset,  to  remember 
against  him  the  miserable  productions  of 
his  worst  moments — work  prompted  half 


by  vicious  inclination  and  h.tlf  by  fash- 
ion, feverish  vanity,  and  the  irritation  of 
personal  offence.  Let  those  who  love 
the  flavor  of  vice  content  themselves 
with  ‘ Rolla,’  in  which  there  is  still  a 
tragic  element  of  genius  to  justify  the 
poet ; but  let  all  the  foul  rubbish  of 
those  ‘ Confessions  ’ be  swept  away  from 
the  grave,  over  which  no  ghouls  and 
vampires  should  be  permitted  to  prowl. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  though  the 
story  of  this  episode  in  De  Musset’s  life 
is  in  every  way  miserable,  and  though 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  existence  of 
his  class  is  so  lowering  and  painful,  yet 
it  formed  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 
The  link  w.is  fatal,  but  the  love  was  real. 
In  strange  contradiction  of  the  ordinary 
rulej  the  woman  passed  upon  her  way, 
careless,  treating  .is  a mere  chapter  in 
her  many-sided  history  that  moment  which 
colored  the  whole  existence  of  her  com- 
panion ; but  to  the  jatne  blomiin,  the  beatt 
valseur,  the  effect  was  very  different. 
His  youth,  his  gaiety,  his  insouciance, 
were  all  over.  Life  was  no  longer  at  his 
feet,  a universe  of  hope  and  pleasure,  a.s 
even  in  his  most  cynical  moods  it  had 
hitherto  been.  Broken  and  crushed  he 
came  back  from  Italy  where  his  unkind 
love  had  forsaken  him,  stung  to  the  heart 
with  a thousand  wounds.  If  his  attach- 
ment carried  him  away  from  the  higher 
strain  of  poetry,  upon  which  at  one  mo- 
ment he  seemed  about  to  enter,  his  dis- 
appointment brought  him  back  with  a 
rush  of  new  energy  to  the  natural  work 
which  still  held  some  balm  for  his  suffer- 
ing. Happy,  he  had  but  played  with  his 
powers,  often,  with  the  perversity  of 
youth,  doing  his  best  or  worst  to  fritter 
away  the  untried  strength  of  which  he 
himself  had  no  just  conception  ; but  in 
his  wretchedness,  in  his  desolation,  the 
poor  young  poet  instinctively  turned  to 
that  sublime  means  of  relief,  and  poured 
out  his  suffering  heart,  not  in  miserable 
display  of  his  circumstances  to  the 
world,  but  in  those  outbursts  of  pro- 
found feeling,  which  are  "for  mankind, 
which  answer  for  all  sorrows,  and  speak 
the  infinite  disappointments,  mortifica- 
tions, pangs  of  the  heart,  that  occur  in 
all  lives.  Here  at  least  he  has  for  ever 
the  better  of  the  question.  The  woman 
whom  he  loved  held  him  up  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  world,  but  he,  magnanimous, 
made  no  reprisals ; and  the  blow,  if  it 
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broke  his  heart,  made  his  fame.  The 
‘ Nuits,’  which  are  almost  his  finest  lyr- 
ics, the  ‘ Letter  to  Lamartine,’  almost  all 
his  ‘ Comedies  ’ and  ‘ Proverbs  ’ came  in 
a rusli  of  inspiration  after  this  crisis. 
While  his  friends  chattered  over  his  dis- 
asters with  sneers  and  with  sympathy 
equally  hard  to  bear,  the  sufferer  sought 
for  himself  that  noblest  anodyne  which 
lies  in  work.  They  say  he  had  recourse 
to  coarser  anodynes  as  well,  poor  soul ! 
but  at  least  he  was  too  noble  to  return 
evil  for  evil.  A rising  flood  of  power,  a 
more  assured  knowledge  of  his  own 
strength  and  e-xercise  of  his  gift,  mark 
the  period  of  this  bitter  disenchantment, 
which  is  a better  issue  than  could  have 
been  ho))ed  from  such  an  episode.  Here 
is  the  most  detailed  description  he'  has 
left  of  his  sufferings.  It  is  contained  in 
the  ‘ Letter  to  Lamartine,'  one  of  his 
finest  poems. 

Lamartine,  who  of  us,  or  of  our  strain. 

Knows  not  by  heart  that  song,  to  lovers  dear. 
Which  by  thy  lake,  one  evening,  to  our  ear 
Was  sighed  forth  soft  ? Wc  read,  and  read 
again, 

A thousand  times,  and  re  read  without  cease. 


Alas  ! of  lying  loves  the  long  regret. 

The  ruins  of  the  past  in  every  lot. 
Long-lasting  trace  of  passing  light  soon  set. 
Can  that  man  be  called  man  that  knows  them 
not  ? 

Whoever  loves  long  time  must  bear  the  scar 
Concealed  in  every  heart,  reopening  sure 
A dear  and  secret  torture  carried  far. 

And  as  the  blow  is  deep,  less  wished  the 
cure. 

Singer  of  suffering,  how  then  shall  I say 
That  of  thy  glorious  sickness  1 too  die? 

And  that  like  thee,  under  this  light  of  day. 
Clasped  in  my  arms  sweet  life  and  hope  once 
lay — 

A dream,  even  like  thy  dream,  and  soon  to 
lly— 

one  fair  evening  when  the  breeze  was 
balm, 

Lulled  by  beloved  voice  with  heavenly  strain, 
Like  thee  I slumbered  in  the  happy  calm, 

And  felt  swift  time  stop  short.  And  how 
again 

Tell  of  another  evening,  when,  forsook 
And  lonely  on  the  earth,  devoured  like  thee 
By  memories,  and  the  wonder  how  to  brook 
Suffering  so  long  ere  death  should  set  me 
free, 

I stood  amazed  at  my  own  miser)'. 

Ah  ! all  the  anguish  of  that  moment  dread 
Dare  I make  my  lament,  and  tell  thee  all  ? 
After  thee,  in  thy  presence,  lift  my  head, 

And  put  in  words  a woe  unspeakable  ? 

When  the  worn  laborer  turning  home  at 
night, 


Finds  his  poor  field  all  ravaged  by  the  storm. 
He  thinks  it  first  some  dream  of  fearful  form 
That  cheats  his  eyes ; nor  can  he  trust  the 
sight. 

All  dark  the  heavens  and  burnt  the  earth 
appears, 

He  searches  round  him,  trembling  with 
strange  fears. 

Where  is  the  wife  at  the  half-opened  door? 

He  sees  a heap  of  ashes  on  the  moor. 

And  by-and-l>y  from  out  the  hollows  creep 
The  haif.naked  babes,  who  tell  their  tale  and 
weep. 

How  their  poor  mother  fell  before  their  eyes. 
And  perished  "neath  the  thatch  with  fearful 
cries. 

Though  all  both  far  and  near  is  silent  now. 
The  miserable  man  listens,  and,  slow 
To  understand,  at  last  his  ruin  sees. 

Desolate,  takes  his  children  to  his  knees. 
Nothing  remains  to  him  except  to  hold 
His  hand  for  charity,  save  hunger  cold 
To-night,  and  death  to-morrow.  From  his 
breast 

Oppressed  there  bursts  no  sob  ; towards  the 
west. 

Turning  his  wear)'  eyes,  he  sits  apart ; 

And  while  the  promise  of  bis  harvest  Hies 
In  whirlwinds  of  dark  smoke  towards  the 
skies. 

Misery  intoxicates  his  failing  heart. 

So  when  by  faithless  love  forsook,  my  heart 
For  the  first  time  great  anguish  learned  to 
know, 

Transfixed  at  once  by  swift  and  sudden  dart, 
Alone  I sat  in  that  dark  night  of  woe — 

Not  by  a lake,  with  limpid  waves  unstained, 
Not  upon  tranquil  slope  of  flowery  ground, 
My  weeping  eyes  on  the  void  distance 
strained, 

My  stifled  sobs  no  answering  echo  found. 
'Twas  in  a winding  street,  grey  and  obscure, 
Of  that  abyss  called  Paris  ; to  my  ear 
Came  outcries  of  that  railing  crowd,  secure 
No  voice  of  the  unfortunate  to  hear. 

On  the  dark  pavement  lanterns  of  pale  light 
Threw  forth  a doubtful  day  more  sad  than 
night. 

It  was  in  spring,  the  time  of  Carnival : 

A noisy  joy  rang  echoing  everywhere  ; 
Masked  drunkards,  meeting  in  the  gutter, 
call 

An  ill  word  here,  a loud-mouthed  chorus 
there. 

Sometimes  a group,  heaped  in  an  open  car, 
Showed  for  a moment  'ncath  the  rainy  skies. 
Then  in  the  town’s  mad  folly,  lost  afar 
With  flare  of  torch,  and  shout  of  impure  cries. 
In  the  mean  taverns,  foul  with  stains  of  wine, 
Lurked  old  men,  women,  children  ; and  the 
while 

Priestesses  of  the  night,  through  shade  and 
shine, 

Inquiet  moved  about  like  spectres  vile, 
just  God,  to  weep  alone  'mid  such  a crowd  ! 
Oh  my  sole  love,  what  had  I done  to  you, 
That  you  could  leave  me,  you  so  late  who 
vowed 

You  were  my  life,  and  in  God's  presence 
true? 
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Oh  didst  thou  know,  thou  cold  and  cruel 
heart, 

That  ’mid  the  dimness  of  that  shameful  night, 
Gazing  as  at  a star  in  heaven  apart, 

1 watched  outside  the  glimmer  of  thy  light  ? 
No,  no  ; not  thou.  1 saw  no  ghost  of  thee. 

No  shadow  at  the  window,  drawing  near 
To  look  perchance  if  the  night  skies  were 
clear. 

Or  in  that  tomb  to  search  some  trace  of  me  ! 

'Twas  there,  Lamartine,  in  that  gloom  pro- 
found. 

In  the  dim  street,  seated  upon  a stone. 

My  hands  upon  my  heart,  pressing  my 
wound, 

Whieh  bled  with  love  unquenchable — alone — 
’Twas  there  that  night  of  horror  and  of  ill, 
’Mid  the  mad  transports  of  the  foolish  crowd, 

I seemed  to  see  my  youth  pass,  crying  loud, 

“ Thou,  who  weepest  now,  like  them  have 
laughed  thy  fill.” 

Then  by  the  wall,  ’gainst  which  I struck  my 
head. 

Where  twice  the  thought  of  self-given  death 
was  mine  ; 

’Twas  there,  believ’st  thou,  poet  chaste  and 
great. 

That  I bethought  me  of  thy  songs  divine ! 

Oh  thou,  Elvire’s  true  lover,  learned  in  love, 
Know'st  thou  how  lovers  part,  and  how  is 
said 

That  word  farewell  ; and  how  the  hand  can 
move 

To  write  it  ; the  heart  sign  it  ; and  lips  made 
To  be  united  by  a kiss  ’fore  God 

This  is  the  poet's  answer,  full  of  a des- 
olation too  noble  for  the  subject,  to  all 
the  lengthened  romances  made  about 
him.  The  poem  ends  in  a still  more 
lofty  strain,  recounting  the  lessons  taught 
by  “ Ics  anges  de  douleur,”  who  had  con- 
verted him  by  means  of  his  sufferings  to 
a better  faith.  Here,  notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  the  critic  can- 
not but  pause  with  a whimsical  sense  of 
incongruity.  For  the  angels  of  sorrow 
whose  sublime  lessons  console  a man  for 
the  loss  of  a mistress,  are  they  those  pure 
angels  whom  we  wot  of  in  other  griefs  ? 
Poor  De  Musset ! he  is  too  much  in  ear- 
nest, too  desperately  wounded,  and  hold- 
ing with  too  anxious  vehemence  to  any 
consolation,  to  be  aware  of  the  incongru- 
ity ; and  besides,  it  was  for  him  no 
soiled  and  vulgar  connection,  one  of  a 
dozen,  an  idea  which  in  its  mere  state- 
ment sickens  every  sober  fancy,  but  a tie 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
his  class,  revolting  as  it  seems.  To  him 
“ les  anges  de  douleur”  were  not  out  of 
place.  One  of  them  at  least,  some  quick 
impatient  spirit,  intolerant  of  mawkish 
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despairs,  must  have  stood  by  to  prick 
and  goad  the  unfortunate  into  something 
better — into  finer  work  if  not  a higher 
life. 

The  dramas  upon  which  a great  part 
of  his  reputation  depends  belong  almost 
entirely  to  this  period  of  suffering  and 
labor.  With  the  exception  of  a pretty 
trifle,  too  much  applauded  by  his  con- 
temporaries, called,  ‘ A quoi  rt^vent  les 
jeunes  filles,'  and  of  the  tragic  sketch 
called  ‘ La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,'  alre.ady 
referred  to,  all  his  best  dramatic  works 
were  produced  in  the  eventful  years, 
traversed  by  so  many  joys  and  agonies, 
between  1833  and  1840.  We  may  leave 
without  notice  the  somewhat  heavy 
‘ Louison  ’ and  ‘ C.armosine,'  and  seme 
of  the  slighter  sketches  ; the  ‘ Caprice,’ 
though  it  became  a favorite  of  the  pub- 
lic ; the  bit  of  drawing-room  romance 
called,  ‘ II  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte 
ou  fermee,’  the’Nuit  Venetienne,’  and 
one  or  two  others.  But  the  remaining 
comedies  are  at  once  so  graceful  and  full 
of  life,  and  on  French  soil  so  original 
and  independent  in  conception,  that  they 
are  equally  interesting  to  the  critic  and 
to  the  reader,  to  whom  this  ‘ Spectacle 
dans  un  fauteuil ' will,  we  promise,  afford 
a pleasure  more  refined  and  varied  than 
most  spectacles  produce.  The  most  ad- 
mirable are  those  which  were  written 
during  the  very  crisis  of  his  personal 
grief.  “ Jours  de  travail,  seul  jours  oil 
j’ai  vecu  !”  he  cries  with  a melancholy 
enthusiasm,  and  entering  his  vieux 
Cabinet  d’etude  exclaims,  “ Dieu  soit  loue, 
nous  allons  done  chanter  !”  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a man  who  has  found  a refuge 
from  his  troubles.  The  ease  and  light- 
ness of  touch,  the  refined  and  animated 
dialogue,  the  tone  of  perfectly  good  so- 
ciety and  manners,  without  exaggeration 
or  extravagance,  are  apt  at  the  first 
glance  to  conceal  from  the  reader  the 
real  depth  and  dramatic  power  of  these 
works.  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  with  ch.irac- 
teristic  boldness,  places  them  by  the  side 
of  ‘ As  you  Like  it,'  which  he  says  has 
become,  in  the  hands  of  De  Musset,  “ the 
fine  and  fertile  stem  of  a group  of  dra- 
matic proverbs,  in  which  observation 
and  folly,  smiles  and  melancholy,  imag- 
ination and  humor  are  happily  com- 
bined ; we  have  here,”  adds  the  critic, 
“ a lovable  crowd  of  young  French  sis- 
ters to  Rosalind.”  This  praise,  how- 
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ever,  is  one  which  the  English  reader  will 
scarcely  allow.  Rosalind,  that  sweetest 
and  brightest  creation  of  poetic  fancy,  in 
all  the  delightful  variety  of  her  nature — 
so  brave,  so  tender,  so  smiling,  so  gay, 
the  most  delicious  mockery  on  her  lips, 
yet  passion  in  her  heart— what  touch  of 
any  other  poet  ever  brought  such  a cre- 
ation out  of  the  airy  heavens  to  capti- 
vate our  hearts  ? She  is  genius  itself,  in 
all  its  manifold  sweetness ; and  even  the 
most  poetic  of  ordinary  women — the 
Desdemonas,  the  Juliets,  the  Mirandas 
— pale  before  this  unique  im])ersonation. 
We  cannot  promise  the  reader  that  he 
will  find  .anything  like  her  among  the 
Ceciles,  the  Mariannes,  the  Barberines  of 
De  Musset.  He  has  but  two  feminine 
types — the  in^^enue,  whose  simplicity 
opens  into  sweet  and  frank  v.-omanliness 
in  the  pretty  combinations  of  ‘ II  ne  faut 
jurer  de  rien,’  or  her  so  fatally  foolish  in 
pretended  wisdom,  who  gets  hopelessly 
entangled  in  the  gloomier  web  of  ‘ On 
ne  badine  pas  avec  I’amour  ’ ; or  else  the 
charming  grami  dame  of  society,  the 
Madame  de  Lery  of  the  ‘ Caprice,'  the 
Marquise  of  ‘ II  faut  qu’une  porte  soit 
ouvertc  ou  ferm^e.”  These  are  far 
from  the  r:ink  of  Rosalind,  but  still  they 
are  charming  and  fresh,  and  quite  unlike 
the  ordinary  heroines  of  French  drama 
— the  impa.ssioned  courtesans,  the 
sphinxes  and  unfaithful  wives  whom 
Fashion  has  taken  into  favor,  condon- 
ing all  their  offences.  And  as  in  his 
choice  of  character  and  situations  Ue 
Musset  has  struck  out  for  himself  an  in- 
dependent path,  so  has  he  also  done  in 
plot  and  subject.  He  is  a daring  rebel 
against  those  primary  laws  of  the  drama 
which  require  regular  construction  and  a 
definite  end.  Those  broken  lights  of 
life,  those  episodes  that  come  to  noth- 
ing, those  breakings  oH  so  common  in 
actual  existence,  which  may  be  worked 
out  in  sentimental  fiction,  but  are  gener- 
ally supposed  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
stage,  are  his  favorite  inspirations.  He 
seems  to  take  a pleasure  in  demonstrat- 
ing, exactly  by  that  manner  of  art  which 
is  most  opposed  to  such  treatment,  the 
fantastic  irregularity  of  human  affairs, 
the  gleams  of  capricious  meaning,  the 
suggestions  which  are  so  often  more  in- 
teresting, more  moving,  than  anything 
which  is  fully  carried  out.  For  exam- 
ple, what  can  e.xceed  the  daring  which 


could  throw  into  dramatic  form,  or  pre- 
sent on  the  stage,  the  strange,  wild  scin- 
tillation of  fancy  called  ‘ Fantasio  ’ — fan- 
tastic a thousand  times,  a mere  sport  of 
the  imagination,  a nothing  leading  to 
nothing ; yet  full  of  wayward  power, 
and  that  half-sad,  half-mad  play  with  the 
mystery  of  life  which  has  so  great  an  at- 
traction for  those  who  can  understand 
it.>  Which  of  us  would  venture  to  cross 
the  poet  in  his  caprice,  his  pensive  jest 
over  the  depths  of  human  uncertainty, 
the  laugh  and  the  sigh  of  his  strange 
sport  among  the  stranger  chances,  dan- 
gers, and  deliverances  of  life  7 but  of  all 
places  in  the  world  to  set  them  forth, 
what  so  strange  as  the  stage  7 There  is 
nothing  in  the  story  ; a wild  gallant,  in 
debt  and  poverty,  the  reckless  yet 
tlroughtful  dare-devil,  shrinking  from 
nothing,  with  a little  of  Don  Juan  in 
him,  and  a little  of  Hamlet,  at  once  the 
quaintest  of  moralists  and  the  most  dis- 
orderly of  men,  whose  appearance,  wher- 
ever we  find  it,  is  always  attnactive,  takes 
upon  him  in  sheer  caprice  the  livery  of 
the  king's  jester  who  is  dead,  and  by  a 
foolish  trick  so  manages  to  enrage  the 
pedant  prince  who  is  to  marry  the  king’s 
daughter,  that  the  match  is  broken  ofl, 
the  princess  delivered,  but  the  country 
plunged  into  war, — it  being  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  poet’s  melancholy  sport  to 
show  how  a nothing,  a folly,  may  wake 
the  gravest  results  for  good  or  evil.  " Si 
je  pouvais  seulemcnt  sortir  de  mon  peau 
]>endant  une  heure  ou  deux,”  says  this 
fantastic  dreamer : — 

“ If  I could  only  be  that  man  who  is  pass- 
ing : the  man  who  is  passing  is  delightful. 
Look  what  fine  satin  breeches  ! what  flowers 
on  his  waistcoat ! The  ornaments  at  his 
watch  beat  against  his  paunch  in  opposition 
to  the  tails  of  his  coat  which  fly  about  bis 
calves.  I am  sure  that  man  has  in  his  head 
a thousand  ideas  absolutely  unknown  to  me; 
— his  being  is  individual  to  himself.  Alas! 
all  the  conversation  of  men  is  alike  ; the  ideas 
they  exchange  are  almost  always  the  s.ame ; 
but  in  the  interior  of  these  isolated  machines 
what  secret  folds,  what  compartments  un- 
known 1 Each  of  them  carries  about  a world 
in  himself,  a world  unknown,  which  is  bom 
and  dies  in  silence.  What  solitudes  are  those 
human  hearts  !” 

By-and-by  his  eye  is  caught  by  the 
landscape : — 

What  a failure  that  sunset  is  ! Nature  is 
ridiculous  this  evening.  Look  at  that  valley, 
at  the  four  or  five  absurd  clouds  that  climb 
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that  mountain.  I drew  landscapes  just  like 
that  on  my  schoolbook  when  1 was  twelve 
years  old.’* 

Thus  he  wanders  on,  turning  a hun- 
dred fantastic  corners,  perpetually  find- 
ing a new  way  into  the  unforeseen.  If 
he  were  sure  there  was  a hell,  he  would 
blow  out  his  brains  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  curiosity  to  see  what  it  was  like.  A 
line  of  a song  comes  into  his  head,  and 
gives  him  a longing  to  fall  in  love  with 
some  one.  “ With  whom,  for  instance 
says  his  half-contemptuous,  half-interest- 
ed friend. 

"With  whom?  I have  no  notion,  some 
plump  young  maid  like  the  women  of  Mieris, 
something  as  soft  as  the  west  wind,  as  pale  as 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  something  pensive  like 
those  little  maids  of  the  inn  in  Flemish  pic- 
tures, who  hold  the  stirrup  of  the  traveller  in 
his  large  boots,  sitting  straight  as  a reed  upon 
his  white  horse.  How  pretty  the  scene  is  ! 
A young  woman  on  the  step  of  her  door,  6re- 
light  in  the  background,  supper  ready,  the 
children  asleep,  all  the  tranquillity  of  peaceful, 
contemplative  life  in  the  corner  of  an  old  can- 
vas: and  the  man  still  breathless  though  so 
upright  in  his  saddle,  who  has  ridden  twenty 
leagues,  but  has  thirty  still  to  do  : a draught 
of  wine  and  adieu : the  night  is  dark  before 
him.  the  weather  threatening,  the  forest 
dangerous : the  good  woman  follows  him 
with  her  eyes  for  a moment,  then  lets  fall,  as 
she  goes  back  to  her  fireside,  a ‘ God  protect 
him  ’ — that  sublime  alms  of  the  poor !" 

Could  anything  be  more  perfect  than 
this  description  of  the  picture  which  we 
should  scarcely  look  twice  at  in  a gal- 
lery, so  common  is  the  subject,  but 
which  is  painted  over  again  for  us  by  a 
touch,  with  all  the  tender  subdued  feel- 
ing, the  wistful  suggestions  ol  the  scene 
‘ Fantasio,’  as  we  have  said,  is  a noth- 
ing, the  slightest  of  sketches,  not  noticed 
even  by  the  critics ; but  full  of  those 
semitones  of  meaning,  those  fleeting 
shades  of  feeling,  as  rapid  as  the  shad- 
ows on  the  hills,  and  that  pensive  sport 
of  the  spectator  with  mysterious  life, 
which  are  among  the  most  subtle  charms 
of  art.  More  or  less,  this  favorite  strain 
of  fancy  is  in  everything  De  Musset 
does,  even  when  his  dramatic  work  is 
more  formal  and  selon  les  regies.  The 
sudden  chances  which  tantalise  men,  the 
failures  of  happiness  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar — not  brought  about  by  any 
tragic  accident  or  misfortune,  but  by  the 
perversity  of  human  hearts,  the  caprices 
of  fancy — are  the  subjects  which  he 
most  loves.  “Je  ne  vous  aime  pas: 


c'f'tait  Coelio  qui  vous  aimait,”  says  the 
man  on  whom,  and  not  on  her  true  lover, 
the  heroine  throws  aw'ay  her  heart ; such 
are  the  words  with  which  one  of  these 
delicate  dramas  concludes,  and  this  is 
the  kind  of  impotent  and  broken  no- 
ending which  suits  the  poet’s  temper  and 
philosophy.  The  trifle  it  is  that  keeps 
these  wasted  lives  from  happiness — 
nothing  but  the  misdirection  of  a glance, 
the  mistake  of  an  hour,  a freak  of  liking, 
a fantastic  impulse ! 

‘On  ne  badine  pas  avec  I’amour’  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  ‘ Tro- 
verbes,’  and  it  is  manageable  upon  the 
stage,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all.  It 
is  not  long,  indeed,  since  the  English 
public  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
Madlle.  Favart,  an  artist  fully  capable  of 
giving  expression  to  the  delicate  changes 
of  the  poet's  fancy,  in  the  rdle  of  Cam- 
ille, the  heroine  of  this  most  interesting 
study.  The  story  is  nothing  but  caprice 
all  through,  lightly  begun,  but  rising  in 
intensity  till  it  comes  to  a high  climax  of 
tragic  suggestion.  Camille,  the  heroine, 
comes  back  from  her  convent,  her  head 
full  of  whims  and  girlish  fancies.  She 
will,  yet  she  will  not : or  rather  she  will 
not,  yet  in  her  heart  intends  at  the  mo- 
ment she  pleases  to  extend  her  gracious 
hand  to  Perdican,  her  cousin,  to  whom 
she  has  been  betrothed  in  her  cradle, 
and  who,  on  his  side,  has  nothing  in  his 
heart  but  youthful  ardor  and  love,  impa- 
tient and  surprised  at  her  caprice.  “ Je 
ne  veux  pas  me  marier,”  says  the  girl. 
“ I came  only  to  receive  my  mother’s 
portion  ; to-morrow  I return  to  the  con- 
vent.” 

Perdiean.  You  arc  frank,  at  least.  Give  me 
your  hand,  and  let  us  be  good  friends. 

Camille.  I am  not  fond  of  hand-clasping. 

Per.  Give  roc  your  hand,  Camille,  I beg. 
What  do  you  fear  from  me  ? You  will  not 
consent  to  marry  me?  Well,  let  us  say  no 
more  of  it.  Is  that  a reason  why  we  should 
hate  each  other?  Arc  we  not  brother  and  sis- 
ter? When  your  mother  settled  in  her  wiil 
that  we  should  be  married,  she  intended  that 
our  friendship  should  be  eternal — that  was 
what  she  desired.  Why  then  should  we 
marry?  Your  hand  is  in  mine  ; and  in  order 
to  be  thus  united,  what  need  have  we  of  a 
priest  ? 

Cam.  I am  very  happy  to  find  that  you  re- 
ceive my  refusal  so  indiflTcrcntly. 

When,  however,  he  has  left  her,  she 
writes  to  him  making  an  appointment, 
and  meeting  him,  is  as  affectionate  as 
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she  has  hitherto  been  cold,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  her  young  lover,  whom  this 
strange  girl  immediately  proceeds  to  in- 
terrogate, in  a tone  as  strange,  about  his 
vie  de  \\\\(\i  as  that  may  be  for 

discussion.  “ How  often,’*  she  asks, 
“ may  a good  man  be  in  love  ?” 

Per.  Do  you  wish  me  to  write  a litany,  or  is 
it  you  who  will  say  your  catechism? 

Cam.  I want  to  know,  to  make  ceriain, 
whether  I should  become  a nun  or  not.  If  I 
were  to  marry  you.  ought  you  not  to  answer 
all  my  questions  frankly,  and  show  me  your 
whole  heart?  I esteem  you  much,  and  be- 
lieve you,  both  by  nature  and  education,  su- 
perior to  most  other  men.  . . . Answer 
then  my  first  question.  Ought  I to  stay  in 
the  convent  ? 

Per.  No. 

Cam.  I would  do  better  to  marry  you  ? 

Per.  Yes. 

Cam.  If  the  cur6  of  )’our  parish  breathed 
upon  a glass  of  water,  and  told  you  it  was 
wine,  would  you  drink  it  as  wine  ? 

Per.  No. 

Cam.  If  the  cur6  of  your  parish  breathed 
upon  you,  and  told  me  that  you  would  love 
me  all  your  life,  would  1 be  right  if  1 believed 
him  ? 

Per.  You  are  full  of  pride,  Camille — lake 
care  of  yourself.  You  at  eighteen,  you  do  not 
believe  in  love  ! 

Cam.  And  do  you  believe  in  it,  you  who 
speak?  You  kneel  before  me  there  with 
knees  that  have  worn  the  carpets  of  your  mis- 
tresses, and  you  no  longer  recollect  their 
names.  You  have  wept  tears  of  joy  and  tears 
of  despair,  but  you  know  that  the  water  in  the 
fountain  is  much  more  constant  than  your 
tears,  and  will  be  there  always  to  bathe  your 
eyes.  You  carryout  your  part  as  a young 
man,  and  you  laugh  at  deserted  women.  You 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  die  of  love  ; 
you  who  have  loved  yet  live.  When  I asked 
you  if  you  had  loved,  you  answered  me  like  a 
traveller  whom  one  asks  if  he  has  been  in 
Italy  or  in  Germany : Yes,  I have  been  there, 
— then  he  starts  for  Switzerland  or  any  other 
place.  Is  your  love,  then,  a piece  of  money, 
which  can  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till 
you  die  ? No,  it  is  not  even  a piece  of  money, 
for  the  smallest  golden  coin  is  worth  more 
than  you.  and  keeps  its  effigy  whatever  the 
hands  may  be  through  which  it  goes. 

■ When  the  indignant  girl  has  had  her 
say,  touching  the  wound  more  boldly 
than  we  care  to  do,  the  lover  turns  and 
replies,  with  an  equally  indignant  out- 
burst against  the  nuns  who  have  taught 
her  to  look  for  nothing  but  treachery. 

Per.  Adieu,  Camille  ! return  to  your  con- 
vent ; and  when  you  hear  again  those  hideous 
talcs  with  which  they  have  poisoned  your 
mind,  answer  this  as  1 tell  you.  All  men  arc 
liars,  inconstant,  false,  babblers,  hypocrites, 
proud  or  mean,  contemptible,  and  sensual. 


All  women  are  perfidious,  artificial,  vain,  curi- 
ous, depraved  ; the  world  is  nothing  but  a 
bottomless  pit  in  which  unclean  creatures 
rear  and  writhe  among  the  mud.  But  there  is 
one  thing  holy  and  sublime  in  this  miserable 
world — it  is  the  union  of  two  of  those  beings 
so  frightful  and  so  uncomplcte. 

Thus  the  duel  goes  on.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  one  who  grows  tender,  sometimes 
the  other  ; and  love  grows  with  all  those 
provocations  and  mutual  insults.  It 
grows  at  the  same  time  by  the  innocent 
means  of  a poor  little  village-girl.  Ro- 
sette, the  heroine’s  foster-sister,  whom 
I’crdican  takes  up,  half  to  revenge  him- 
self and  pique  Camille,  half  to  console 
his  wounded  pride  and  heart ; and  over 
whom  the  pair  maintain  their  quarrel, 
growing  more  and  more  impassioned,  till 
affairs  come  to  a crisis.  After  a violent 
passage  of  arms,  in  which  Perdican,  af- 
ter pledging  himself  to  Rosette,  declares 
his  love  for  Camille,  she  draws  a curtain 
suddenly,  and  shows  him  his  poor  vic- 
tim, who  has  fainted  at  hearing  this. 
“ Tu  m'aimes,  entends-tu  ?"  cries  Cam- 
ille ; " mats  tu  ^pouseras  cette  fille  ou  tu 
n’es  qu’un  liiche!"  “ Oui,  je  I'cpouse- 
rai !"  cries  the  desperate  lover.  This 
scene  is  no  sooner  over  than  Camille, 
wild  with  what  she  has  done,  bids  the 
old  liaron,  the  father  of  Perdican,  assert 
his  authority  and  forbid  the  marriage 
which  she  herself  had  enforced  upon  her 
lover  on  pain  of  his  honor.  The  last 
scene  brings  all  this  fooling,  this  youth- 
ful wilfulness  and  caprice,  to  the  most 
tragic  conclusion.  Camille  has  taken 
refuge  in  .in  oratory,  and,  prostrated  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  is  uttering  her  mis- 
ery in  broken  e.xclamations,  when  Perdi- 
can enters.  “ Fools  that  we  are ; we 
love  each  other !”  he  cries  ; and  the  two 
have  mshed  into  e.ich  other’s  arms, 
when  a pierci.ig  cry  is  heard  behind  the 
altar.  The  lovers  fall  apart.  There  is  a 
pause  of  horror  which  neither  of  them 
has  the  courage  to  break.  Paralysed 
with  fear  they  stand  and  listen. 

Cam.  It  is  my  foster-sister’s  voice. 

Per.  How  came  she  there?  I left  her  on  the 
st.iirs.  She  must  have  followed  me,  though  I 
did  not  see  her. 

Cam.  Let  us  go  into  the  gallery  ; the  cry 
came  from  there. 

Ptr.  I feel  I know  not  what.  My  hands 
seem  to  be  covered  with  blood. 

Cam.  The  poor  child  has  watched  us.  She 
has  fainted  ag.iin.  Come,  come  to  her.  Ah  ’ 
all  this  is  too  cruel. 
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Ptr.  No ; I cannot  go.  A mortal  cold 
numbs  me.  Go,  Camille,  and  bring  her  to 
herself.  {Camiiii  goes  <>«/.)  My  God,  let  me 
not  be  a murderer  I Thou  knowest  every- 
thing. We  have  been  mad  ; we  have  played 
with  life  and  death  ; but  our  hearts  arc  pure. 
Kill  not  Rosette,  just  God  ! I will  take  care 
of  her.  I will  make  up  for  my  fault.  She  is 
young,  she  may  be  happy  still.  Do  not 
punish  us,  my  God  ! Thou  mayst  still  bless 
Thy  children.  Camille!  What  is  it? 

Com.  She  is  dead.  Adieu.  Perdican  ! 

Thus  abruptly  ends  the  drama.  They 
have  not  meant  to  be  cruel ; they  have 
been  enfants  insenses,  thoughtless,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  excitement  of  their  own 
spiritual  duel,  no  evil  intention  in  their 
minds,  careless  only  of  everything  but 
that  question  between  themselves  which 
filled  earth  and  heaven  : and  this  is 
what  has  come  of  it.  What  remorse  and 
misery,  what  a final  note  of  despair,  sep- 
aration for  ever,  is  in  the  three  or  four 
words  which  tell  the  climax  ! A ghost 
never  to  be  exorcised  has  raised  itself 
between  these  two,  a horror  of  murder 
and  mutual  guilt.  .Adieu,  Perdican  ! No 
thought  of  questioning  that  final  judg- 
ment is  in  them.  The  story  begins  all 
smiling,  and  ends  with  a double  despair 
more  tragic  than  death. 

Nowhere  else,  except  in  the  tragic  es- 
say of  ‘ Rolla,’  h.as  De  Musset  touched 
so  high  a chord.  The  play  is  far  from 
l>eing  faultless  ; and  we  cannot  say  that 
the  mixture  of  fun  and  buffoonery, 
though  evidently  an  attempt  to  follow 
Shakespearian  models  and  relieve  the 
more  serious  strain  of  the  story,  is  at  all 
a successful  one.  Maitre  Blazius  and 
Maltre  Bridaine  could  scarcely  be  any- 
thing but  tedious  on  the  stage.  Perhaps 
even  a new  Dogberry  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  holding  his  place  in  a modern 
sentimental  comedy,  at  all  events  if 
drawn  by  any  less  hand  than  that  of 
Shakespeare  himself  ; but  it  is  not  for  an 
English  critic  to  be  too  hard  upon  an  es- 
say evidently  dictated  by  reverence  for 
the  example  of  our  great  poet.  It  does 
not,  however,  answer  in  French.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  delicate,  more 
subtle,  and  by  times  more  powerful,  than 
the  struggle  between  the  two  lovers  ; or 
rather,  indeed,  between  love  itself  and 
all  those  fanciful  disquiets,  impatiences, 
quick  risings  of  pride,  jealousy,  and 
offence,  all  visionary,  and  put  in  with 
the  lightest,  firmest  outline — which 

threaten  its  very  existence.  All,  or  al- 


most all,  might  have  happened  in  the  so- 
berest household  ; and  yet  how  dramat- 
ic, how  tragic,  is  the  tale  ! An  art  more 
exquisite  could  not  be  imagined  ; it  is 
the  quintessence  of  refined  fancy  and 
observation,  added  to  a knowledge  of 
those  unsuspected  depths  which  lie  be- 
neath the  smoothest,  simple  surface  of 
inexperience  and  ignorance,  which  is 
rarer  still.  Only  absolute  youth  and  ig- 
norance could  have  played  such  pranks 
innocently,  and  nothing  but  genius  could 
have  preserved  that  flavor  of  virginal 
folly  even  through  the  hardihood  of 
raany  of  Camille’s  speeches,  and  showed 
the  innocence  of  the  lovers’  guilt  so 
clearly  even  in  the  tragic  end. 

Of  a lighter  and  happier  kind,  but  full 
of  the  same  grace  and  delicate  percep- 
tion— the  best  adapted  of  all,  perhaps, 
for  the  stage — is  the  happy  comedy  of 
‘ II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien,’  which  has,  to 
be  sure,  a motif  of  at  least  a semi-ob- 
jectionaWe  character,  but  no  more  so 
than  almost  all  the  works  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, even  the  most  virtuous,  which  still 
hold  their  place  on  the  stage.  The  most 
ambitious  effort  De  Musset  has  made, 
however,  is  in  ‘ Lorenzaccio,’  a play,  as 
its  name  indicates,  founded  on  the  storj' 
of  that  unfortunate  inheritor  of  the  great 
name  of  the  Medici.  The  feebleness  of 
an  incoherent  plot,  and  the  purely  litera- 
ry, not  dramatic,  character  of  the  work, 
are  its  great  disadvantages.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  been  betrayed  into  similar 
faults  in  his  latest  production.  ‘ I-oren- 
zaccio,’  like  ‘ Queen  Mary,’  contains  sev- 
eral characters  elaborately  sketched  out, 
as  if  intended  for  an  important  role, 
who  drop  here  and  there,  and  are  seen 
no  more — a curious  fault  of  construc- 
tion, which  looks  more  like  the  lapsed 
memory  of  inexperience  than  the  error 
of  a well-trained  workman.  But  the  fig- 
ure of  Lorenzo  himself  is  full  of  interest. 
Had  the  conception  been  fully  carried 
out,  French  poetry  might  have  been  en- 
riched with  a new  heroic  type  worthy  to 
stand  on  something  of  the  same  footing 
as  Hamlet  and  Faust ; but  the  lines  are 
faint  in  many  places,  the  outline  imper- 
fectly kept ; and  dropping  from  the  fa- 
tigued hand  of  his  creator,  the  patriot- 
debauchee  falls  by  times  into  the  vile- 
ness he  feigns,  and  loses  his  power.  .\ 
Medici,  himself  in  the  line  of  sovereign- 
ty, yet  a Florentine  with  all  .that  love  of 
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Vous  quo  croycz  qu’une  amour  d£Iaiss6e 
De  la  penste 
S’enfuit  ainsi 

Helas  ! helas!  chercheur  de  rcnommie 
Votre  fumtc 
S'envole  aussi." 
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civic  liberty  and  the  old  republic  which 
was  as  the  breath  of  Florence  : revolted 
by  the  tyranny,  debauchery,  and  cnielty 
of  his  own  race  ; and  suddenly  seized  in 
the  purity  of  his  studious  youth  by  that 
frenzy  of  public  virtue  which  suggests 
tyrannicide  as  the  one  panacea  for  all  so- 
cial evils, — Lorenzo  feigns,  not  madness 
like  Hamlet,  but  wickedness,  which  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  models  of 
his  time,  and  so  plunges  himself  into  the 
sea  of  corruption  round  him,  that  he  be- 
comes an  object  of  popular  horror,  stig- 
matised everywhere,  in  the  contemptu- 
ous force  of  a language  so  full  of  re- 
source, as  I.orenzaccio,  the  vile  and  base 
Lorenzo.  There  are  fine  indications  of 
the  strange  moral  problem  which  the 
poet  thus  set  before  himself  for  treatment, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  intended 
to  carry  it  out.  Hut  either  the  giant's 
armor  which  he  thus  essayed  to  put  on 
was  too  heav7  for  De  Musset,  or  he  de- 
layed the  effort  too  long,  till  darkness 
and  decay  had  begun  to  invade  his  fac- 
ulties. AVork  so  weighty,  a conception 
so  full  of  gloom,  and  requiring  such  a 
strain  of  continuous  eflort,  was  probably 
beyond  his  powers.  The  fantastic  cle- 
ment in  it  tempted  him  beyond  his  lim- 
its ; but  he  was  too  closely  bound  to  the 
facts  of  history  to  make  the  subject  real- 
ly congenial ; and  he  had  not  the  longue 
haleine  necessary  to  sustain  such  a flight. 
It  is,  however,  at  least  a heroic  failure,  if 
nothing  more. 

With  those  indications  of  his  higher 
work  ends  all  that  can  be  said  of  the 
poet.  He  lived  twenty  years  or  more 
after  the  episode  which  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  his  life,  but  never  got  the  better 
of  his  incurable  wound.  References  to 
his  misfortune,  more  or  less  vague,  come 
in  again  and  again  through  all  his  poe- 
try,-like  that  thrill  and  break  which  we 
sometimes  hear  in  a voice. 

• Here  is  a little  snatch  of  graceful 
and  pensive  song,  introduced  with  one 
of  the  faint  Shakespearian  echoes  in 
which  he  delighted,  into  the  gayest  scene 
of  one  of  his  liveliest  comedies — ‘ Bar- 
berine  ' — in  which  the  note  of  suffering 
sounds  muffled  yet  sweet : — 

“ Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  pour  la  guerre 
Qu’allez  vous  fairc 
Si  loin  d'ici? 

Voyez-vous  pas  que  la  nuit  est  profonde 
Et  que  le  monde 
N’est  que  souci  ? 


We  have  quoted  from  the  ‘ Letter  to 
Lamartine  ’ the  story  of  his  heart-break 
at  its  beginning ; and  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter now  than  conclude  with  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  fine  poem  called  ‘ Souve- 
nir,’ written  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, when  De  Musset  revisited  that 
familiar  place  after  an  interval  of  years. 
“O  Dante!”  he  cries,  “ why  hast  thou 
said  that  there  exists  no  greater  pang 
than  to  remember  past  happiness  in  mis- 
ery ? Must  we  forget  the  light  as  soon 
as  night  comes  1 Is  it  from  thee,  great 
soul  of  immortal  sadness,  that  such  a 
thought  has  come  — 

“ Non  ! par  cc  pur  flambeau  dont  la  splen- 
dour m'^claire 

Ce  blaspheme  vamt  ne  vienl  pas  de  ton 
coeur  ; 

Un  souvenir  heureux  est  pent  6ire  sur  terre 
Plus  vrai  que  le  bonheur.” 

" Qu'eat-ce  done,  juste  Dieu,  que  la  pensee 
humaine, 

Et  qui  pourra  jamais  aimer  la  v£rit6 

S’il  n'est  joie  ou  douleur  si  juste  et  si  cer- 
taine, 

Dont  quelqu’un  n'ait  doute? 

Comment  vivez-vous,  done,  elrangcs  crea- 
tures ? 

Vous  ricz,  vous  chantez,  vous  marchez  a 
grands  pas, 

Le  cicl  et  sa  beaut6,  le  monde  et  ses  souil- 
lures 

Ne  vous  dirangent  pas. 

Mais  lorsque  par  hasard  le  destin  vous  ra- 
mene 

Vers  quelque  monument  d'un  amour  oubli6, 

Ce  caillou  vous  arretc  et  cela  vous  fait  peine 
Qu'il  vous  heurte  le  pi4. 

Et  vous  criez  alors  que  la  vie  est  un  songc  ; 

V'ous  vous  tordez  les  bras  comme  cn  vous 
rdvcillant 

Et  vous  trouvez  fdcheux  qu'un  si  joyeux 
mensonge, 

Ne  dure  qu'un  instant. 

Malheureux  ! cet  instant  ou  votre  ame  en- 
gourdie 

A secoui  les  fers  qu'elle  tratne  ici-bas, 

Ce  fugitif  instant  fut  toutc  votre  vie, 

Ne  le  regrettez  pas  !” 

After  this  eloquent  apostrophe,  the 
poet  narrates  how  he  has  seen  again 
the  object  of  his  fatal  and  unhappy 
love. 
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••  J’ai  vu  IH.-1  scule  amic,  h jamais  la  plus 
chdre 

Dcvcnue  elle  rac-me  un  sipulcre  blanchi, 

Un  lombe  vivante  0(1  flottait  la  poussiire 
De  notre  mott  chcri. 

Oui,  jeune  ct  belle  encore,  plus  belle  osait- 
on  (lire 

Je  I’ai  vue,  ct  ses  yeux  brillaient  comme 
autrefois 

Ses  16%-res  s'entrouvraient  et  c'etait  un  sou- 
rire 

Et  c’itait  une  voix. 

Mais  non  plus  cette  voix,  non  plus  ce  doux 
lanftage, 

Ces  regards  adores  dans  les  miens  confon- 
dus, 

Mon  cueur  encore  plein  d’elle  errait  sur  son 
vis.ige, 

Et  ne  la  trouvait  plus. 

Et  pourtant  j’aurais  pu  marcher  alors  vers 
elle 

Entourcr  de  mes  bras  ce  sein  vide  et  glact, 

Et  j’aurais  pu  crier, ' Qu'as-tu  fait,  infid&lc, 
Qu'as  tu  fait  du  pass6?  ’ 

Mais  non  ; il  me  scmblait  qu'une  femme  in- 
connuc 

Avail  pris  par  hasard  cette  voix  et  ces  yeux, 

Et  jc  laissai  passer  cette  froidc  statue, 

En  regardant  les  cieux.” 

Thus  the  anguish  was  calmed,  but  the 
wound  never  healed.  And  whatever 
may  be  said  of  this  attachment,  which 
was  never  a spotless  and  lofty  passion  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
it  was  at  least,  in  its  soiled  and  short- 
lived splendor,  the  best  thing  that  earth 
contained  for  Alfred  de  Musset.  He 
lived  and  died  in  illustration  of  one  of 
the  dearest  tenets  of  poetry,  the  immor- 
tality and  all-conquering  power  of  love. 
It  would  be  dealing  hard  measure  to  one 


so  unfortunate  were  we  to  estimate  the 
quiverings  of  his  heart  as  maudlin  weak- 
nesses, or  to  accuse  him  of  showing  an 
unmanly  inability  to  contend  against 
pain  : for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
his  best  works  were  produced  under  the 
immediate  sting  and  pressure  of  that 
goad  of  suffering  which  has  inspired  so 
many  efforts.  It  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  sank  into  the  abyss  of 
failure  and  moral  ruin.  There  are  some 
who  by  strength  of  nature,  and  many 
who  by  callousness  of  soul,  can  bear  up 
against  such  shocks,  and  issue  but  little 
worse  from  the  moral  conflict ; but  De 
Musset  was  not  of  either  class.  He  per- 
ished in  that  battle  where,  as  many  of 
us  know,  the  best  can  do  little  more 
than  hold  their  own ; but  he  perished 
fighting  in  his  fashion,  singing  still, 
though  his  voice  was  choked  in ' his 
throat,  and  the  music  died  out  in  cries 
and  quivering  chords  as  the  darkness 
and  the  demons  gained  ground.  Kind- 
ness itself  is  cruel,  and  I’ity  wounds  as 
deeply  as  scorn  does,  over  such  a vic- 
tim ; but  posterity  has  a great  charity 
for  the  unhappy.  To  his  own  genera- 
tion he  was  always  the  beloved  poet  of 
their  youth,  and  of  all  youth ; and 
France  has  produced  no  lovelier  lyrics, 
and  few  finer  studies  of  mystic  and 
mournful  life,  than  those  which  this  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  Romeo,  this  unhap- 
py lover,  poured  forth  out  of  his  an- 
guish, taking  such  tribute  and  ransom 
from  Fate,  before  it  killed  him,  as  only 
genius  can. — Blackivooif s Magazine. 
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F'ive  years  of  my  life — from  1867  to 
1 87 2 — spent  in  a hareem  in  Constanti- 
nople gave  me  unusual  opportunities  for 
making  notes  on  what  I saw  about  me, 
and  I hope  some  extracts  from  my  pa- 
pers on  various  aspects  of  family  and  so- 
cial life,  superstitions,  &c.  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  at  the  present  timg. 

The  hareem  comprised  some  two  hun- 
dred women,  distributed  amongst  three 
households  under  three  wives,  five  or  six 
slave  mothers  having  apartments  in  the 
houses  of  one  or  other  of  the  wives,  and 
being  virtually  under  their  supervision. 
The  rest  of  the  women  were  in  various 
grades  of  servitude,  if  we  except  five  or 


six  old  ladies,  dependants,  who  did  duty 
as  duennas.  There  are  distinct  grades 
even  amongst  slaves.  Those  belonging 
to  the  Pacha  have  the  pre-eminence : 
next  come  those  of  the  first,  second,  and' 
third  wives ; those  attached  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  children,  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  latter ; those  of  the  slave 
mothers,  and  then  slaves  of  slaves. 
These  last  are  usually  colored  women — 
Abyssinians,  Nubians — and  we  even  had 
one  Hottentot. 

The  head  slaves  in  any  special  depart- 
ment are  called  (alphas.  They  always 
receive  a large  share  of  respect  and 
trust ; and  after  a certain  number  o 
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vears  of  servitude  some  suitable  husband 
IS  found  for  them,  a house,  slaves,  and 
monthly  allowance  being  provided.  It 
thus  becomes  the  interest  of  the  calphas 
to  please  their  master  or  mistress,  with 
a view  to  especial  favor  in  the  matter  of 
an  ultimate  provision.  This  sometimes 
leads  to  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  cal- 
phas towards  the  slaves  whom  they  have 
to  train  and  overlook,  as  they  have  fre- 
quent temptations  to  throw  the  blame  of 
their  own  shortcomings  on  these  younger 
girls.  I saw  many  instances  of  this. 

The  mistress  is  careful  to  observe  a 
certain  consideration  towards  the  cal- 
phas and  towards  the  slaves  of  others. 
Thus,  she  would  carefully  abstain  from 
asking  of  the  hassnajce  (tire-woman)  a 
duty  belonging  to  the  chihoucqujef.  (pipe- 
bearer).  Nor  would  she  ask  for  herslip- 
pers  from  the  slave  of  a visitor  staying 
in  her  house.  In  the  same  way  the 
daughter  would  not  expect  services  as  a 
right  from  the  slaves  of  her  father  or 
mother,  although  she  might  ask  them  as 
a favor  if  none  of  her  own  attendants 
were  within  sight.  I have  known  the 
Khanum  Effendi  unwilling  to  trouble  her 
daughter’s  slaves  for  a cup  of  water,  al- 
though thirsty  and  it  was  hot  summer 
weather.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  etiquette  in  the 
hareem,  and  I soon  found  that  in  the 
matter  of  decorum  the  observances  were 
very  strict.  The  Pacha  could  not  walk 
across  his  own  hareem  without  the  at- 
tendance of  a eunuch  (a  hulking  Afri- 
can, full  of  his  own  importance  in  his  ca- 
pacity cf  guard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  wo- 
men), preceding  his  master  as  his  master 
for  the  time  being,  crying  out  at  each 
step,  “ Desstur  ! desstur  ! Pacha  Effendi 
ghelior !”  (“  Keep  to  customs ! The  Pa- 
cha is  coming !")  At  which  all  those 
women  who  were  not  the  actual  property 
of  the  Pacha,  being  bought  with  his 
money  and  fed  with  his  bread — all  the 
slaves  of  his  wives  or  daughters,  or  those 
of  the  slave  mothers  or  of  visitors — would 
run  and  hide  themselves  behind  curtains 
or  in  wardrobes,  or  in  side  rooms  ; but 
you  would  see  them  peeping  out  with 
wondering  faces  as  the  household  god 
pxsscd  along — perhaps  to  visit  the  apart- 
ment of  one  of  his  sick  children.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  the  hareem  is  that  part  of  the 
house  given  up  to  the  undisturbed  oc- 
cupancy of  the  women.  If  one  of  the 


Pacha’s  own  twenty  or  thirty  slaves 
chanced  to  be  in  any  of  the  apartments 
he  had  to  cross  in  thus  traversing  the 
hareem,  her  duty  would  be  to  stand  still 
with  folded  hands  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  as  it  would  be  considered  bad 
manners  on  her  part  to  continue  in  his 
presence  any  occupation  in  which  she 
was  engaged,  though  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter would  generally  walk  straight  on, 
without  so  much  as  honoring  her  with  a 
nod.  The  P.icha  actually  owns  but  one 
room  within  the  hareem,  and  this  he  en- 
ters by  a door  communicating  with  the 
snldamlih,  or  men’s  apartments.  None 
but  his  own  slaves  have  the  privilege  of 
waiting  on  him  here;  no  others  ap- 
proach even  the  corridor  leading  to  it. 

The  moral  and  social  a.'pects  of  hareem 
life,  more  especially  as  they  affect  family 
life,  require  to  be  regarded  frankly  and 
fairly  if  we  are  to  get  anything  like  a 
just  view  of  them.  It  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  remembered  that  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  “ hareem  life”  (revolt- 
ing as  it  is  to  our  conception  of  the  puri- 
ty of  family  life)  is  an  institution  which 
belonged  to  the  polity  of  the  Jews,  and 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  Sarah, 
and  Hagar, — Jacob,  Leah,  and  Rachel. 
Many  unthinkingly  set  down  polygamy 
to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Mo- 
hammed.ans,  but  in  so  doing  they  pass 
over  the  fact  that  the  latter  clearly  de- 
rived their  religious  and  social  institu- 
tions from  the  Jews.  The  old  Israelitish 
law  recognised  the  son  of  the  bondwo- 
man as  well  as  the  son  of  the  free-wo- 
man,  although  not  in  the  same  degree. 
Of  the  twelve  patriarchs  four  were  sons 
of  slave  mothers,  and  these  shared  with 
their  brethren  the  honor  of  being  the 
jirogenitors  of  the  great  Israelitish  na 
tion.  Their  descendants  continued  the 
customs  permitted  to  their  ancestors 
and  attached  no  blame  to  them.  -Ac- 
cording to  Turkish  law  the  children  of 
slave  mothers  are  legitimate,  and  on  the 
father’s  death  have  a proportionate  sh.ire 
in  his  fortune  with  the  children  of  the 
wives.  The  slave  mothers  occupy  in  the 
hareem  a recognised  and  respected  posi- 
tion, which  is,  however,  always  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  wives,  in  whose  pres- 
ence they  stand  with  folded  hands.  The 
rank  of  a slave  mother  depends  on  the 
sex  of  her  child.  Her  title  is  Oommtvi- 
Bey  (mother  of  a boy)  or  Ommool- 
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Khanum  (mother  of  a daughter).  In 
the  case  of  the  Imperial  household,  as 
the  Sultan  is  of  too  exalted  a rank  ever 
to  condescend  to  the  ceremony  of  .the 
mkiah,  or  giving  of  marriage  pledges,  he 
has  no  wives,  but  his  chief  favorites  are 
called  kaden  (lady),  and  take  precedence 
as  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  lady.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
suppose  a sultana  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
sultan : such  a person  does  not  exist. 
Sultana  is  a title  belonging  to  an  Impe- 
rial princess  in  right  of  her  birth.  The 
mothers  of  the  Sultan’s  children  .are  thus 
virtually  ail  slave  mothers.  V'alide  Soul- 
tan  is  the  distinctive  title  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mother  of  the  Padishah,  or 
Sultan,  but  it  applies  also  to  the  mothers 
of  the  Sultanas. 

There  are  in  reality  four  ’words — val- 
ide,  oommool,  nina,  and  ana — expressing 
“mother;"  and  the  shades  of  difference 
in  meaning  show  how  decidedly  a Turk- 
ish woman’s  grade  in  society  is  derived 
from  her  motherhood.  Ana  is  applied 
even  to  animals,  but  nina  is  the  ordinary 
appellation,  and  used  by  a child  to  its 
own  parent.  Great  veneration  is  shown 
the  Sood-Nina  (milk-mother),  or  foster- 
mother.  Buyuk  Khanum  Nina  (great  la- 
dy mother),  Ortanji  Khanum  Nina  (mid- 
dle lady  mother),  KiUhuek  Khanum  Nina 
(little  lady  mother),  are  the  respectful 
titles  given  by  a child  in  speaking  of  its 
father’s  first,  second,  or  third  wife  ; and 
Khanum  Nina  (lady  mother)  usually 
when  addressing  the  mother  directly. 

The  wives  of  a Pacha,  as  I said,  have 
separate  suites  of  apartments,  or  live  in 
houses  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  exchange  ceremonious  visits,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  times  a week,  when 
they  recline  on  the  same  divan,  call  each 
other  iadesh  (sister),  and  between  the 
whiffs  of  their  chibouques  retail  the  inci- 
dents of  the  visits  they  have  paid  and 
received.  On  rare  occasions  the  whole 
family  meet,  and  more  than  once  I was 
present  at  such  a family  reunion.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  curious  scenes  I have 
ever  witnessed.  There  was  a dinner 
given,  the  ceremony  about  which  consist- 
ed in  the  waiting  being  performed  by 
the  slaves  of  the  highest  rank — in  fact, 
by  the  slave  mothers,  who  stood  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  Pacha,  his  wives,  and 
children,  both  sons  and  daughters.  We 
were  not  seated  on  the  low  circular  divan 


in  ordinary  Turkish  fashion,  but  at  a 
long  table  furnished  alia  franca  (the 
Turkish  expression  for  European  cus- 
toms). Silver  knives  and  forks  were  to 
be  used  by  all  the  guests,  by  the  Pacha's 
express  wish.  He  was  evidently  prepar- 
ing a little  fun  for  the  whole  party,  as 
the  duennas,  being  accustomed  to  eat 
only  with  their  fingers,  could  not  manage 
the  knife  and  fork.  One  old  lady  bun- 
gled through  the  courses  holding  the 
knife  in  her  left  hand  and  the  fork  in 
her  right ; another  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether, amidst  much  merriment.  There 
was  every  luxury  of  silver,  glass,  and  Eu- 
ropean appli.ances,  and  our  rather  large 
party  almost  filled  the  pretty  dining- 
room, the  furniture  of  which  was  of 
.farved  oak,  huge  cupboards  also  of 
carved  oak  nearly  covering  the  walls,  so 
that  one  might  almost  have  fancied  one- 
self in  some  English  country  hou.se  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  instead  of 
in  a mere  wooden  kiosk  at  Tchamlidja, 
a village  above  Scutari. 

But  to  describe  the  scene  of  the  dinner 
more  minutely  : The  Pacha  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  table  full  of  good  spirits,  and 
making  hons-mots  in  French  and  in  Turk- 
ish, and  dispensing  his  wit  in  equal 
measure  to  his  wives,  children,  and 
guests.  The  eldest  son,  a young  man  of 
about  eighteen  (the  son  of  the  second 
wife),  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe, 
sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  kept 
up  the  ball  of  conversation  with  thought- 
less gaiety.  It  was  quite  an  innovation 
on  'I'urkish  custom  that  a young  man  of 
his  age  should  be  admitted  to  the  har- 
eem,  but  it  was  permitted  in  this  instance 
w'itK  a sort  of  good-humored  bravado,  in 
order  to  be  the  more  alia  franca. 

On  the  Pacha’s  right  sal  his  third  wife, 
an  honor  accorded  to  her  ostensibly  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  she  was  even 
then  dying  of  cancer,  but  in  reality  yield- 
ed her,  as  we  knew,  because  her  own 
gracious,  calm  dignity  had  won  unbound- 
ed influence  over  the  Pacha,  whose  brow 
would  cloud  now  and  then  as  the  unwel- 
come thought  of  her  critical  state  would 
force  itself  on  him.  Next  to  this  poor 
lady  was  seated  the  favorite  d.aughter, 
the  only  child  of  the  first  wife,  to  whose 
establishment  I was  es[>ecially  attached 
as  governess  for  French  and  demoiselle 
d'honneur.  This  young  princess  was 
possessed  of  great  beauty,  grace,  and 
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high  natural  endowments,  and  had  been 
taught  English  from  the  time  she  was 
three  years  of  age.  My  place  had  been 
reserved  by  her  side.  Then  came  the 
daughter  of  Ortanji  Khanum  Effendi,  a 
very  fair,  plump  young  girl  of  about  six- 
teen, a French  lady,  her  governess,  being 
placed  ne.xt  to  her.  An  Italian  lady  sat 
next,  and  then  two  younger  daughters  of 
the  Pacha,  while  on  the  left  of  the  young 
prince  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  were 
placed  two  old  duennas,  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  age,  with  coffee-colored 
skins,  over  which  they  had  thought  it 
incumbent  to  fling  a veil  of  white  mus- 
lin en  neglige  in  presence  of  the  Pacha. 

On  his  left  sat  the  Buyuk  Khanum 
Effendi,  a stout,  fine  Circassian  lady, 
with  a somewhat  haughty  expression, 
tempered  just  now  by  great  amiability. 
By  her  side  sat  the  second  wife,  a very 
slight,  mischievous,  and  clever-looking 
petite personne,  proud  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  the  mother  of  a grown-up  son 
and  daughter.  Then  followed  five  sons 
of  different  ages,  four  being  the  children 
of  slave  mothers,  and  the  youngest, 
about  four  years  old,  the  darling  child 
of  the  poor  princess  who  was  so  soon  to 
die  and  leave  him.  One  or  two  other 
places  were  filled  by  adopted  children. 

But  the  feature  in  the  scene  which  was 
most  striking,  and  affected  me  very  pain- 
fully, was  the  sight  of  the  Oommool- 
Beys  and  the  Oommool-Khanums  acting 
as  waitresses  behind  our  chairs.  It 
seemed  so  out  of  phice  that  the  mothers 
should  serve  whilst  their  children 
(counted  of  higher  rank  than  themselves) 
sat  at  table,  and  were  waited  on  by  one 
or  other  of  them.  The  rich  dresses  and 
ornaments  worn  by  these  mothers  did 
not  lessen  the  impression  I received. 
They  waited  gracefully,  cheerfully,  and 
with  the  utmost  attention,  but  by  hiding 
their  hands  in  their  long  sleeves  whenev- 
er they  had  an  unoccupied  moment  they 
acknowledged  their  position  of  servitude. 

The  Buyuk  Oommool-Khanum,  the 
mother  of  the  Pacha's  third  daughter 
(herself  a fine-grown,  tall  girl),  was  a 
portly  person  of  imposing  height  and 
carriage,  very  fresh-colored,  with  frank 
blue  eyes  and  a kind,  sensible  face.  She 
stood  behind  the  Pacha's  chair.  The 
Buyuk  Oommool-Bey,  tall,  pale,  and  fat, 
black-haired,  with  narrow,  almond- 
shaped,  almost  closed,  black-blue  e>es — 


accounted  a great  beauty — stood  behind 
the  chair  of  the  eldest  son.  The  third 
slave  mother  was  of  somewhat  masculine 
appearance,  angular,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  and  very  thin,  dark,  and  sallow. 
All  these  three  w’omen  were  no  longer 
quite  young,  and  wore  their  hair  crop- 
ped short  to  the  ears — a fashion  followed 
by  most  of  the  calphas  and  those  slaves 
who  were  not  dancers.  Another  Oom- 
mool-Bey  was  a very  lovely  young  wo- 
man of  about  three-and-twenty.  She 
had  dark  languorous  brown  eyes,  won- 
derfully long  hair,  thick  lashes,  a rich, 
dark  complexion,  with  a bloom  like  a 
cherry  on  her  oval,  piguante  face,  and 
being  I dressed  in  cherry-color,  her  ap- 
pearance was  altogether  most  winning 
and  attractive.  The  Kitchuck  Oom- 
mool-Bey  was  exceedingly  ordinary-look- 
ing, redeemed  only  by  remarkable  tur- 
quoise-blue eyes;  and  the  Kitchuck 
Oommool-Khanum,  likewise  of  ordinary 
appearance,  but  very  amiable,  completed 
the  number  of  those  who  waited  immedi- 
ately behind  us,  if  I add  the  Pacha's 
head  calpha,  a young  woman  of  eight- 
and-twenty,  having  a careworn,  hard, 
domineering,  cynical  expression. 

A second  relay  of  waitresses  stood  be- 
hind the  Oommool-Beys  and  Oommool- 
Khanums  to  fetch  and  carry  what  was 
required.  One  most  noticeable  figure 
amongst  all  the  others  was  that  of  a lit- 
tle, aged,  bent  woman,  brown  as  a berry, 
whose  piercing,  restless,  dark  eyes  were 
everywhere,  and  whose  odd  red  turban 
could  not  take  away  from  the  regular 
beauty  of  her  small  features,  handsome 
at  near  seventy.  This  was  Ayesha 
Khanum,  the  kiahia,  or  stewardess  of 
the  hareem,  in  whose  control  were  all 
household  and  money  matters.  She 
moved  here  and  there  like  a tiny  bird 
hopping  from  bough  to  bough,  making  a 
privileged  joke  now  and  then  in  re- 
sponse to  the  acknowledged  jester  of  the 
house  (for  in  all  the  large  Turkish  houses, 
as  was  the  case  in  our  own  old  Saxon 
times,  a jester  is  admitted  and  welcomed, 
even  if  not  a retainer  living  in  the 
house).  This  jester  was  an  extraordina- 
ry woman,  who  in  charity  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  insane,  from  the  wild  stories 
she  recounted  in  a high,  shouting  voice, 
as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  her  back  j)ropped 
against  the  wall,  her  knees  cuddled  up 
to  her  chin  by  her  long  brown,  bony 
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arms,  and  over  these  her  gipsy-like,  bra- 
ren  face,  staring  eyes,  hooked  nose,  rab- 
bit-like teeth,  and  lank,  thin,  coarse 
black  hair.  At  every  lull  in  our  conver- 
sation this  woman  struck  in  with  some 
anecdote  of  the  Stamboul  bazaars,  or 
some  witty  Turkish  proverb,  or  half-fable 
of  Nasr-ed  Din  Effendi,  the  famous 
Khodja  or  teacher,  who  takes  with  the 
Turks  the  place  of  our  /Ksop.  Her 
sayings  had  all  some  point  in  them,  with 
a view  to  obtain  presents  of  money, 
clothing,  or  some  nice  dish  from  the  din- 
ner, and  in  this  last  she  succeeded  by 
quoting  the  Khodja’s  Fable  No.  17, 
which  relates  how  the  teacher,  finding 
himself  one  day  in  a town  where  every- 
body seemed  making  merry,  eating  and 
drinking,  was  invited  to  partake  of  the 
good  cheer.  Now,  as  it  was  a time  of 
famine,  the  Khodja  continued  to  eat  and 
drink  without  troubling  himself  where 
the  good  things  came  from.  When  he 
had  finished  he  asked  the  reason  of  the 
abundance.  “ Are  you  so  ignorant,”  was 
the  reply,  “ that  to-day  is  the  fete  of  Bai- 
ram,and  that  every  one  has  had  cooked 
at  home  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon,  so  that  each  has  contributed  to  the 
show  of  provisions That  is  why  the 
cheer  appears  to  be  superabundant.” 
“Would  to  Heaven,”  replied  the  Khodja, 
“that  every  day  was  Bairam !”  The 
moral  that  every  one  should  always  be 
ready  to  give  of  his  plenty  to  those  who 
want  was  willingly  acknowledged,  and  a 
large  plate  of  Uhirkess-yemek  handed  to 
her  where  she  sat.  1 will  particularize 
this  one  dish,  it  being  a delicacy.  It  is 
composed  of  pounded  walnuts  and 
bread-crumbs  in  equal  quantities,  which, 
mixed  together,  form  the  dressing  around 
the  dish,  which  is  itself  stewed  fowl, 
highly  flavored  with  pepper,  spices,  and 
red  chillies,  served  with  an  abundance  of 
gravy. 

The  every-day  life  of  the  slave  moth- 
ers is  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  They 
have  no  special  duties  like  the  calphas  ; 
their  children  are  not  much  with  them, 
because,  whilst  they  are  young,  even  the 
girls  leave  the  hareem,  and  are  given 
over  to  the  care  of  men  attendants, 
called  lollahs,  who  take  them  out  walk- 
ing or  driving,  and  are  very  gentle  and 
kind  to  them.  The  mothers  are  thus 
left  to  the  dreary  loneliness  of  their  own 
apartments,  and  pass  their  time  in  visit- 
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ing  one  another,  playing  backgammon, 
or  looking  listlessly  from  the  windows. 
They  think  themselves  very  fortunate 
when  any  Jewish  or  Armenian  pedlar  is 
permitted  to  bring  her  wares  into  their 
rooms.  This  is  the  opportunity  they 
have  of  spending  their  monthly  allow- 
ance, which  perhaps  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  15/.  It  is  true  the  monotony 
is  relieved  by  the  usual  promenade  on 
the  Friday  (their  Sunday).  It  is  tho:e 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  who  ha- 
bitually go  to  mosque,  veiled.  Ladies 
of  higher  rank  are  supposed  to  be  punc- 
tilious in  observing  the  hours  of  prayer, 
five  times  daily,  in  their  own  houses.  1 
believe  all  the  Sultanas  (the  sisters  and 
half-sisters  of  the  present  Sultan,  Murad 
V.)  are  particular  in  performing  these 
duties. 

The  life  of  the  wives  of  Pachas  is 
much  less  monotonous,  as  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  and  paying  visits. 
They  do,  indeed,  in  their  hours  of  ennui, 
invite  the  Oommool-Beys  and  Oommool- 
Khanums  to  come  and  help  to  amuse 
them  by  chatting  and  playing  backgam- 
mon. Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
usual  to  find  a Turkish  lady  of  middle 
age  able  to  read  and  write  her  own  lan- 
guage, unless  she  has  been  trained  to  be- 
come a kintib,  or  secretary,  and  one  such 
woman  at  least  is  necessary  in  every 
household  to  keep  accounts  and  carry  on 
correspondence  with  relatives  at  a dis- 
tance. The  Khanum  Effendis  I have 
spoken  of  learned  to  read  after  they 
were  thirty  years  of  age,  incited  to  this 
mental  exertion  by  knowing  that  their 
children  were  acquiring  foreign  languages 
— French  and  Arabic — whilst  the  young 
princess  my  pupil  not  only  spoke 
but  wrote  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  some 
Persian,  English  and  French  fairly  well, 
and  understood  something  of  Italian  and 
German. 

The  calphas  have,  as  I said,  each  her 
special  occupation,  which  in  a great  de- 
gree prevents  ennui.  They  are  but  one 
grade  removed,  be  it  remembered,  from 
the  Oommool-Beys  and  Oommool-Kha- 
nums,  and  some  of  them  are  even  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  return 
to  their  grade  of  calpha  on  the  early 
death  of  a child.  Such  a position  does 
not  usually  long  continue,  as  a marriage  is 
arranged  to  obviate  the  anomalous  status 
they  would  otherwise  occupy.  The 
36 
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calphas  who  are  the  slaves  of  a Pacha 
are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  his  wives 
as  Hagar  was  at  the  mercy  of  Saraiwhen 
Abram  acknowledged  her  absolute  right 
in  the  words,  “ Behold,  thy  maid  is  in 
thy  hand  ; do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee." 
Hagar  could  at  least,  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  flee  from  the  face  of  her 
mistress ; but  then  Hagar  dwelt  in  a 
tent,  with  the  wide  wilderness  around, 
into  which  she  might  escape.  With 
Turkish  slaves  the  conditions  are  differ- 
ent ; they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  prisoners 
in  houses  from  which  voluntary  egress  is 
for  them  a matter  of  impossibility,  for 
the  windows,  although  open,  are  secured 
by  a kaffh,  or  trellis-work  wooden  blind, 
firmly  nailed  down,  except  where  the 
window  is  at  some  height  above  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  curtained 
doors  are  closely  guarded  by  eunuchs. 
They  live,  too,  in  a crowded  town,  with 
an  organized  police  constantly  on  the 
watch  ; and  if  a slave  endeavored  to  get 
free  she  would  be  traced  immediately, 
and  brought  back  to  undergo  severe  lash- 
ings, disgrace,  degradation,  and  con- 
tumely. .*\  slave,  indeed,  represents  so 
much  money’s  worth,  and  a runaway 
slave  is  virtually  stealing  herself  from  her 
master's  or  mistress's  possessions ; and 
therefore  theft  is  an  inherent  part  of  her 
offence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
where  slavery  is  looked  upon  as  an  ac- 
knowledged or  permitted  institution  the 
owner  is  not  wrong  in  looking  upon  the 
evasion  of  the  slave  as  robbery.  Slaves 
form  a sort  of  live  stock,  liable  to  stray 
in  an  inconvenient  w’ay ; and,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  more  responsible  than  cattle, 
they  may  well  be  punished  more  severely 
for  the  wrong  use  they  make  of  their  in- 
telligence to  the  disadv.antage  of  their 
master.  1 suppose  we  English,  as  a na- 
tion, have  long  recognised  the  justice  of 
this  reasoning.  1 well  remember  dis- 
cussing this  subject  rather  hotly  with  an 
ex-member  of  Parliament  in  a pleasant 
-walk  at  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,  where 
the  bright  feridjees  and  smiling  faces  of 
the  women  g.ive  an  impression  that  they 
could  have  no  causes  for  fear  or  sorrow. 
What  right  had  England  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  slaves  of  Turkey  by  inter- 
fering in  the  domestic  concerns  of  a 
friendly  Power,  it  was  protested,  espe- 
cially when  they  all  looked  so  happy  ? 
Alas  ! I might  as  well  have  talked  to  the 


softly-blowing  winds  ; and  I ended  with 
a despairing  sigh,  thinking  of  cases  of 
oppression  even  then  going  on  under  my 
eyes.  As  a point  of  fact  a girl’s  life  and 
that  of  her  child  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wife.  But  should  a calpha  become  a 
mother,  by  that  fact  she  is  at  once  raised 
to  the  position  of  an  Oommool-Bey  or 
Oommool-Khanum,  as  the  case  may  be. 
She  then  has  her  own  set  of  apartments, 
with  one  or  two  slaves  to  wait  on  her 
and  her  infant.  The  wife  may  possibly, 
from  vexation,  ignore  the  mother ; but 
she  shows,  or  at  least  feigns,  an  interest 
in  the  child,  which  is  daily  carried  to  her 
divan  to  be  caressed.  Babies  are  much 
to  be  pitied,  since  they  arc  tightly 
swathed  from  head  to  foot,  the  arras  and 
legs  being  secured  in  a perfectly  straight 
position,  and  I saw  one  bound  on  a nar- 
row board  covered  with  flannel,  so  that 
the  infant  resembled  a strangulated 
mummy,  with  a very  brown  and  red  face 
showing  from  its  cere-cloths. 

When  the  child  is  eight  days  old  both  it 
and  its  mother  have  that  day  to  undergo 
the  visits  and  rejoicings  of  friends,  and 
to  listen  to  the  screeching  music  without 
which  no  fete  can  take  place.  On  this 
occasion  the  wives  must  at  least  make 
their  appearance ; their  visit,  however 
short,  implying  congratulation,  is  a sign 
of  good-will  so  far  as  the  child  is  con- 
cerned. 

Those  slaves  who  belong  to  a mistress 
and  not  to  a master  are  in  a position  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  of  those  of  whom 
I have  just  spoken,  because  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  effects  of  jealousy. 
They  live  in  a certain  retirement  even  in 
the  house,  are  mostly  young  girls,  and 
after  their  morning’s  work  is  over  are 
taught  music  and  singing  by  some  old 
Armeni.an,  going  to  class  in  a room  set 
apart  in  the  hareem  for  the  purpose. 
They  wear  an  over-gown,  or  yeldema,  of 
white  calico,  made  perfectly  plain,  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  and  not  drawn  in  at  the 
waist ; a piece  of  muslin  is  thrown  over 
the  head  and  tied  under  the  chin,  not 
arranged  with  care,  as  is  a. yashmak.  An 
under-eunuch  is  on  duty  as  guard  dur- 
ing the  lesson,  and  when  it  is  finished 
carefully  conducts  the  tottering  old  miJi 
off  the  premises,  crying  as  he  goes, 
“ Desstur  ! desstur !’’  at  which  needless 
ceremony  many  of  the  girls  laugh,  and 
even  the  eunuchs  themselves  cannot  al- 
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ways  refrain  from  smiling,  in  spite  of  the 
great  importance  they  attach  to  their 
office.  The  pupils  are  e.xpected  to  show 
the  utmost  docility,  and  to  manifest  the 
greatest  respect  towards  their  teachers, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  be 
Greeks,  Syrians,  or  Armenians.  One 
day  some  twelve  young  girls  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  a Turkish  professor, 
on  learning  that  they  were  to  have  an 
.Amienian  teacher  in  future,  determined 
amongst  themselves  that  they  would  not 
be  made  to  kiss  his  hand  on  his  entering 
and  leaving  the  room.  This  became  a 
great  offence,  and  was  complained  of  to 
the  head  eunuchs  and  to  the  mistress, 
who  ordered  them  to  receive  a sound 
beating  with  the  knout  on  the  next  day. 
The  castigation  never  took  place,  but  it 
would  unfailingly  have  done  so  but  for 
my  intervention  and  somewhat  strong 
defiance  of  the  chief  eunuch.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  punishment 
was  designed  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing the  girls  to  a just  estimate  of  a na- 
tionality they  are  quite  ready  to  under- 
rate. Far  from  that.  The  girls  had 
been  insubordinate  to  authority,  and 
they  musi  be  thoroughly  reduced  to  obe- 
dience. The  moral  side  of  the  subject 
was  not  neglected  by  me,  and  the  slaves 
who  had  offended  were  doubly  careful  to 
salute  their  master  respectfully,  and  to 
show  their  gratitude  for  the  pardon  ac- 
corded to  them  by  a most  willing  alac- 
rity in  serving  the  Khanum  Effendi  in 
future.  These  girls,  for  the  most  part, 
were  quick  to  feel  gratitude  and  remem- 
ber kindnesses.  A calpha  who  had  bro- 
ken a piece  of  porcelain  came  to  me  one 
Sunday  just  as  I was  starting  for  church. 
“ Janem  !”  (my  soul),  she  said  coaxingly, 
“ if  you  could  only  stay  to  piece  it  to- 
gether now,  it  might  save  me  a beating 
when  I go  to  show  it  to  Ayesha  Khan- 
um.” So  I cheerfully  stayed  and  gave 
up  my  morning  to  the  good  work,  for 
which  I was  rewarded  by  succeeding  in 
the  object  I had  in  view,  and  I saw  that 
the  slave  approved  my  code  of  religious 
duty,  and  did  not  think  it  bosh  lakerde — 
a Turkish  phrase  meaning  “empty 
speech."  The  slave  girls  shield  one 
another  where  they  can,  and  will  faith- 
fully stand  by  a friend  in  illness,  even 
when  it  entails  much  heavy  nursing. 
And  so  many  die  of  consumption  in  the 
course  of  a year ! One  sick  bed  will 


bring  out  many  traits  of  kindly  sympathy. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  attention  a slave 
gets  is  bestowed  by  her  companions  as 
they  chance  to  have  leisure  or  thought 
for  her.  It  is  nobody’s  stated  business 
to  bring  her  \\tx pairiz yemek  (strict  diet), 
to  wait  on  her,  and  observe  the  doctor's 
instructions ; unless,  indeed,  in  some 
special  case  which  comes  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
One  tiny  slave,  a child  of  about  six  or 
seven,  named  Rosina,  a gentle,  quiet  lit- 
tle body,  fell  ill.  Her  illness  was  severe, 
and  took  the  form  of  typhoid  fever. 
For  many  days  she  was  carefully  and 
affectionately  tended  by  many  of  the  el- 
der girls  in  an  airy  upper  room  overlook- 
ing the  garden.  Even  the  young  Khan- 
iims  would  go  in  occasionally,  until,  from 
fear  of  infection,  the  hakim  prohibited 
their  visits.  But  Rosina  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  was  given  over.  At  this 
juncture  she  was  removed  to  a lower 
room  on  the  stone  basement,  for  the  con- 
venience of  removing  the  body  as  soon 
as  possible  after  death.  It  was  very 
dreadful  to  me  that  the  poor  child 
should  be  left  to  die.  K strong  impulse 
to  try  and  save  her  came  over  me. 
“ Give  her  to  me,  Khanum,”  I said, 
“ and  let  me  see  what  I can  do." 

“ But  the  hakim  says  she  must  die,”  w.as 
objected  again  and  again,  till  I gained 
my  point. 

I lost  no  time  in  making  it  known  th.at 
the  dying  child  belonged  to  me  for  the 
time  being,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
basement  room.  An  old,  tender-heart- 
ed, helpless,  and  very  ignorant  mm  Was 
alone  watching  in  the  room,  rocking  her- 
self to  and  fro,  telling  her  beads  and 
muttering  prayers.  Rosina  lay  white 
and  stiff,  the  poor  brown  parched  lips, 
half-closed  eyes,  and  labored  breathing 
betokening  how  ill  she  was.  I moistened 
her  lips,  and  finding  she  could  swallow, 
gave  her  a little  vin  de  quinquina  mixed 
with  water.  Then  I let  her  sleep,  and 
allowed  no  one  to  talk  near  her,  or  dis- 
turb her  by  the  practice  of  any  of  the 
various  musical  instruments — ’Ood  or 
Kanoon — that  were  twanging  in  various 
rooms  on  this  story.  Only  very  slowly 
the  child  grew  gradually  stronger,  and 
then  came  the  difficult  part  of  my  nurs- 
ing. She  said  she  did  not  want  to  live ; 
she  had  suffered  too  much.  Allah  was 
not  good.  She  would  not  take  medicine 
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nor  eat  to  get  well.  To  hear  her  say 
that  was  an  immense  pain  to  me,  for  I 
had  been  getting  very,  very  fond  of  her. 
Soothing  kindness,  promises  that  she 
would  yet  run  about  and  enjoy  many 
years  of  bright,  happy  life,  had  no  effect 
for  many  days,  so  there  was  no  choice 
from  the  first  but  to  conquer  her  by 
force  and  make  her  take  remedies  and 
food.  At  last  Rosina  was  on  her  feet 
again,  strangely  taller,  thinner,  and  with 
very  wild  eyes,  and  long,  uncut  hair. 
The  child  seemed  to  have  undergone  a 
transformation  in  the  course  of  a montli 
or  so.  She  was  no  longer  shy  and  timid, 
but  wild  in  the  extreme ; as  her  strength 
came  back  she  seemed  to  delight  in 
s[>ending  it  heedlessly.  Now  she  would 
be  on  the  mountain  amongst  the  grapes, 
taking  as  many  as  she  would ; then  in 
the  stables,  fondling  the  horses  ; anon  in 
the  large,  fine  sea-bathing  house,  calling 
to  the  pet  sturgeon  to  ri.se  for  bread- 
crumbs. We  never  knew  where  Rosina 
was,  and  many  are  the  moments  of  anxi- 
ety her  heedlessncss  caused  me.  She 
knew  that  she  had  a hold  over  me,  and 
was  merciless.  To  others  she  professed 
that  she  owed  me  a grudge  never  to  be 
forgiven  for  having  saved  her  life  ; but 
I knew  by  numberless  signs  that  it  was 
not  so.  Sometimes,  when  I least  expect- 
ed her  presence,  she  would  pounce  out 
on  me  from  some  hiding-place  with  a 
present  of  freshly-gathered  flowers  or 
fruits,  which  she  had  been  to  the  moun- 
tain to  fetch  ; or,  in  the  midst  of  some 
scene  of  ceremony,  she  would  clasp  me 
with  uplifted  arms  and  cling  to  me 
affectionately.  Rosina  had  become  a 
privileged  person,  and  although  she  was 
looked  upon  as  a little  mad,  she  always 
had  her  own  way.  She  became,  in  fact, 
the  tyrant  of  her  small  circle.  It  was 
Rosina  who  was  consulted  first  on  the 
Triday  whether  the  drive  should  be  to 
the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia  or  to  the 
promenade  at  Tchamlidja.  Fatema 
Khinum,  a young  lady  of  the  family,  of 
about  Rosina’s  age,  very  quick,  boyish, 
and  determined,  would  always  vote 
against  Rosina,  so  that  there  were  two 
jiarties,  with  two  leaders,  amongst  the 
children. 

“ Beys,  I am  going  to  Tchamlidja,” 
Fatema  would  announce,  shaking  out 
her  pink  silk  skirt  under  its  embroidered 


muslin  tunic,  and  throwing  a sidelong 
glance  of  superiority  at  Rosina. 

“ .\nd,  Beys,  I am  going  to  Gueuk 
Sou"  (the  Sweet  Waters),  Rosina  would 
announce,  with  still  greater  emphasis, 
“ and  if  you  like  you  can  come  in  the 
little  carriage  with  me.” 

“ Yes,  Rosina,  you  shall  go  where  you 
like,”  broke  in  one  of  the  more  impetu- 
ous and  generous-hearted  of  the  Beys, 
"and  I and  my  lollah  will  take  care  of 
you.” 

“ And  Ave  will  go  with  you  too," 
broke  in  two  of  the  other  Beys  ; where- 
upon there  followed  much  clamor  from 
Fatema  and  her  adherents,  all  in  child- 
ish, good-humored  rivalry.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  forces  divided,  but  a special 
carriage  was  ordered  out  for  Rosina, 
who  went  to  Gueuk  Sou,_as  she  had  in- 
tended. 

In  presence  of  the  Khanum  Effendi, 
Rosina  was,  perhaps,  the  only  slave  who 
was  really  free  and  independent.  Her 
figure  comes  up  before  me  as  I write- 
lithe,  meagre,  high-shouldered,  restless, 
ever  shifting  in  its  movements  ; her  face, 
long  and  oval,  framed  in  by  quantities  of 
lank,  tawny-brown  hair ; her  hazel  eyes, 
half-serious,  half-mischievous,  glancing 
merrily  from  side  to  side.  They  tell  me 
she  is  now  still  much  as  I knew  her— a 
little  wild  in  her  ways,  and  undisciplined 
— but  as  Rosina  joined  the  French  class 
it  is  supposed  that  she  is  a somewhat 
learned  personage  in  her  little  sphere. 

I have  here  described  the  lives  of  the 
women  of  different  grades  in  the  hareem 
of  a great  Pacha.  In  the  Imperial  pal- 
aces belonging  to  the  late  Sultan  .^b- 
dul  Aziz  the  seclusion  was  much  more 
strict,  and,  the  monotony  of  their  exist- 
ence much  greater.  No  chance  visit 
from  a Fluropean  lady  could  be  permit- 
ted ; no  Jewess  with  her  pedlar's  wares 
went  beyond  the  outer  court ; a prome- 
nade to  the  Sweet  Waters  was  an  excep- 
tional liberty  granted  occasionally  to  the 
chief  kadens  and  their  suites.  The  most 
frequent  “ news”  for  them  would  be  the 
advent  of  a batch  of  some  three  or  four 
new  slaves  .as  a present  to  the  Sultan’s 
hareem,  sent  as  a complimentary  gift  to 
his  Majesty  by  his  mother  or  sister,  or 
others,  at  the  recurrence  of  some  relig- 
ious festival  or  birthday  rejoicing.  The 
Imperial  hareems  sometimes  become 
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overstocked  through  these  gratuitous 
offerings,  and  then  those  who  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  please  yield  their  hand- 
some apartments  and  jewels  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and  are  married  off  to  some 
kiatib  or  ynz-bache  (captain  of  a hun- 
dred), whose  pay  for  the  future  serves  to 
support  both  himself  and  the  wife  whom 
he  cannot  refuse  without  losing  his  live- 
lihood. 

In  trying  to  study  the  inner  lives  of 
the  slave  girls  with  whom  I came  into 
cont.act  I was  struck  by  the  constant  re- 
pression of  all  outward  feeling  in  the 
presence  of  the  mistress.  They  could 
assume  so  guarded  an  aspect — could  ex- 
ercise such  control  over  the  facial  mus- 
cles, especially  over  the  expression  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye — that  it  was  at  times  im- 
possible to  read  what  might  be  passing 
in  their  minds — a safeguard  against  mis- 
understanding which  circumstances 
seemed  to  justify  in  certain  cases. 
Once  out  of  the  range  of  the  mistress's 
eye,  surrounded  only  by  those  she  can 
trust,  the  slave  casts  off  the  habitually 
assumed  indifference  of  manner,  and 
gives  free  play  to  her  natural  style,  mode 
of  speech,  and  characteristic  gestures. 
Thus  the  same  individual  was  continual- 
ly coming  under  my  observation  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  in  diverse  phases 
of  temper  and  behavior,and  sometimes  she 
who  bad  appeared,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Khanum  Effendi,  to  be  most  fussy  and 
careful  about  trifles,  would,  when  off  du- 
ty, laugh  the  loudest  and  give  herself  up  to 
gossip  and  merry-making,  utterly  disre- 
garding the  duties  she  ought  to  have 
been  attending  to  when  the  younger 
slaves  (who  were  under  her  orders  and 
really  anxious  about  their  especial  func- 
tions being  duly  performed)  would  timid- 
ly press  her  for  directions. 

.As  to  the  tone  which  prevails  in  the 
hareem,  etiquette  seems  in  a great  meas- 
ure to  regulate  that;  but  in  point  of  fact 
a quiet,  sedate  demeanor,  absence  of 
hurry,  rest/ulnfss,  form  rather  a part  of 
their  moral  obligations,  for  the  body 
must  be  maintained  in  a state  of  quie- 
tude that  the  mind  may  be  in  perfect 
equilibrium.  A well-instructed,  “ ortho- 
dox" Mussulman  woman  admits  to  her- 
self all  this  and  more ; she  recognises 
the  reason  of  her  seclusion  within  the 
sheltering  walls  of  the  hareem  to  be  due 
to  a tender  solicitude  that  she  may  be 
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shielded  from  the  effects  of  disturbing 
influences  in  the  world  without,  and  may 
follow  the  bent  which  one  masculine 
mind  only  imposes  on  her.  There  is  a 
Mohammedan  home  in  Turkey  in  which 
I have  seen  this  feeling  touchingly  exem- 
plified. The  master  of  the  house, 
Ahmed  Weflk  Effendi,  is  known  to  all 
the  first  classes  of  European  society  in 
Constantinople,  not  only  as  a “ good  old 
‘ Turkish  ’ gentleman"  of  most  urbane 
manners,  hospitable  disposition,  and 
thorough  uprightness  of  character,  but  as 
a man  of  learning,  of  sterling  knowledge, 
and  of  devotion  to  books,  of  which  he 
possesses  in  his  home,  on  the  European 
bank  of  the  Bosphorus  at  Roumeli  His- 
sah,  a whole  libraryful,  comprising . the 
choicest  volumes  in  Turkish,  Persian, 
.Arabic,  English,  French,  Germ.in,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  Portuguese — all  of 
which  languages  he  understands  and 
can,  I believe,  converse  in.  I .am  not 
sure  if  he  also  understands  Hindustani, 
but  I have  an  idea  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  it.  Ahmed  Wefik  Effendi  pre- 
sents the  anomaly  of  a thorough  book- 
worm who  is  most  genial,  courteous,  and 
pleasant  to  the  m.any  European  visitors 
who  come  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  his 
chosen  retreat,  and  who  count  it  a great 
privilege  to  obtain  an  introduction  to 
him.  The  Effendi  is  certainly  a man  of 
sound  judgment,  much  exact  knowledge, 
and  great  probity,  and  yet  is,  in  most 
things,  as  I said,  a thorough  Turk  of  the 
old  school,  with  prejudices  .and  likings 
and  dislikings  to  boot.  A propos  of 
Turkish  abuses,  I remember  a story 
which  was  told  me  of  the  Effendi's  way 
of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of  oppres- 
sion and  misrule.  When  he  was  gover- 
nor in  a vilayet  or  province  (whichever 
it  might  be),  a poor  man  had  complained 
to  him  that  he  w.as  unable,  after  many 
applications,  to  obtain  the  liquidation  of 
a debt  due  to  him  from  a rich  Pacha  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  Effendi  under- 
took to  settle  the  matter.  He  invited 
the  Pacha  to  breakfast,  which  was 
served  with  much  punctilious  respect, 
and  the  guest  was  entertained  with  an 
unfailing  flow  of  conversation  and  anec- 
dote. When  the  time  came  for  the  Pa- 
cha to  t.ake  leave,  be  ordered  his  slaves 
to  have  the  carriage  brought  round. 
But  before  the  attendants  could  with- 
draw the  Effendi  spoke.  “ Pacha,  I am 
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afraid  you  cannot  have  your  carriage  on 
this  occasion,”  he  said,  as  politely  as 
ever ; “ it  is  not  at  your  disposal.” 
“ How  !”  exclaimed  the  astonished  Pa- 
cha ; “ have  not  ray  dogs  of  servants 
awaited  my  pleasure  ?”  “ Pacha  Eflen- 

di,”  replied  the  governor,  “ it  is  not  that 
your  servants  are  in  fault,  but  that  1 or- 
dered your  carriage  and  horses  to  be 
sold  by  public  auction,  to  pay  a little  bill 
you  have  owed  for  some  time ; for,  as 
you  would  not  attend  to  it,  the  matter 
came  to  me  for  decision.  I am  sorry 
you  will  have  to  walk  home.” 

Years  after  this  happened,  and  when 
the  EHendi  had  long  retired  into  private 
life,  a wholesome  remembrance  of  his 
courage  in  the  instance  I have  cited  was 
preserved  amongst  the  Pachas  of  Stam- 
boul,  and  was  perhaps  one  reason  why 
so  few  posts  of  importance  were  com- 
mitted to  him.  I know  he  was  once  in 
an  office  connected  with  the  regulation 
of  the  Customs  department,  where  the 
abuses  had  become  so  flagrant  that  even 
the  Turks  themselves  complained  of  the 
deficit  in  the  revenue  always  observable 
under  the  head  of  “Customs  duties.” 
The  work  of  attempting  reforms  here 
must  have  been  enough  to  drive  an  hon- 
est man  wild,  since  bribes  are  willingly 
accepted  by  the  lower  officials,  the  worst 
of  whom,  I must  say,  aie  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians of  the  most  mercenary  and 
grasping  type  of  those  who  hold  office 
only  to  enrich  themselves,  and  in  this 
emulate  and  surpass  the  system  of  pecu- 
lation which  has  so  subtilely  interwoven 
itself  into  the  very  nerves  and  sinews  of 
the  Turkish  body  politic,  which  has  now 
become  a centre  of  corruption,  whose 
offensiveness  has  been  permitted  to  steal 
from  the  healthful  well-being  of  friendly 
nations.  For  there  can  be  no  question 
that  peculation  maintains  its  character 
as  such,  whether  it  be  jiractised  by  a 
Custom  House  underling  who  passes  out 
chargeable  goods  free  of  duty  for  the 
sake  of  the  small  fee  he  can  put  into  his 
own  pocket,  or  whether  it  be  practised 
by  a Government  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy that  renews  foreign  loans  on  obli- 
gations which  it  knows  it  can  never  take 
up,  or  negotiates  at  prices  which  are 
ruinous  to  its  creditors,  while  fabulous 
sums  are  drafted  off  to  the  private  ex- 
penses of  the  Imperial  household  or  of 
Pachas  in  high  employ.  We  are  sorry. 


of  course,  for  the  friends  who  have  lost 
money  and  comforts,  and  a provision  for 
the  future  of  their  children,  by  their 
Turkish  bonds;  but  I doubt  if  we  shall 
ever  be  stirred  up  to  raise  our  voice  to 
warn  them  against  the  risk  (I  will  not 
say  the  want  of  wisdom)  of  embarking 
capital  in  the  support  of  a nation  where 
it  is  seen  to  have  the  faculty  of  melting 
out  of  sight  by  the  very  heat  of  the  pur- 
suit after  it,  however  coolly  and  indiffer- 
ently that  pursuit  may  appear  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

The  habit  of  giving  and  receiving 
bribes  in  the  Customs  department  has 
many  evils ; not  only  does  it  absorb  an 
appreciable  item  of  the  revenue,  but  it 
forces  wrong-doing  on  the  Frank  trades- 
men of  Pera,  several  of  whom  have  com 
plained  to  me  at  different  times  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  goods  ordered 
for  a certain  season  by  the  time  they 
were  demanded  by  purchasers  without 
using  the  unfailing  lever  of  baksheesh  in 
order  to  save  their  goods  and  their  credit 
with  their  customers. 

But  to  return  to  the  Effendi.  He  was 
not  long  maintained  in  his  position  as  re- 
former of  the  Customs  administration, 
but  afterwards  was  made  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  for  a time,  but  not  for 
many  months.  Probably  he  was  too  ad- 
vanced for  his  co-religionists,  since  he 
believes  in  the  theory  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun,  whilst  the  faithful 
devoutly  believe  that  the  sun  moves 
round  the  earth.  I have  heard  he  had 
some  elementary  geographical  primers 
printed  for  use  in  the  Government 
schools  with  demonstrations  of  the  dis- 
puted theory — a right  understanding  of 
which  has  done  so  much  in  other  nations 
of  Europe  to  make  men  perceive  that 
many  an  apparent  truth  is  not  an  actual 
one. 

But  I must  not  further  digress  to 
speak  of  the  mixed  industrial  school  and 
the  drawing-classes  for  women  which 
Ahmed  Wefik  Effendi  sought  to  encour- 
age. My  paper  deals  rather  with  the  as- 
pects of  family  life  amongst  the  Turks; 
and  I would  now  give  a sketch  of  the 
Turkish  household  to  which  I alluded  in 
another  page  as  worthy  of  the  name  of 
home.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  compora- 
tiveh  few  Turkish  houses  in  which  a 
home  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  Effendi,  his  one  wife,  his 
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aged  mother,  three  or  four  daughters,  and 
as  many  sons.  There  is  a perfect  entente 
eordiale  between  the  members  of  this 
household.  The  f.ither  and  mother  con- 
sult each  other  in  all  mailers  concerning 
their  children’s  welfare,  as  to  whom  they 
may  or  may  not  visit,  how  often  they  may 
have  a treat  away  from  home,  and  so  on. 
I find  they  lean  decidedly  to  uninter- 
rupted home  influence  as  far  as  may  be. 
The  daughters  are  bright,  cheerful,  hap- 
py girls,  and  seem  to  acquiesce  most 
good-humoredly,  and  without  a shade  of 
regret,  in  the  home  rules  made  for  them 
by  their  parents.  They  take  great  pride 
in  helping  intelligently  in  household  mat- 
ters. They  spin  fine  gauze  fabrics, 
choosing  their  own  colors  and  making 
their  own  striped  patterns ; they  embroi- 
der open-work  flowers  in  satin-stitch  in 
colored  silks  on  handkerchiefs  and  waist- 
bands, .and  make  a quantity  of  the  fash- 
ionable and  pretty  Armenian  trimming 
called  oiyah,  which  resembles  strings  of 
tiny  flowers,  all  made  with  a single  nee- 
dle ; they  also  ornament  with  minute 
discs  of  gold  or  plated  metal  those  long 
dinner-towels  (seffra  biz)  which  the  soff- 
radjee,  or  head-waitress,  carries  over  her 
left  arm  when  shs  appears  within  the 
apartment  thus  mutely  to  announce  that 
it  is  time  to  wash  hands  before  partak- 
ing of  the  meal  which  is  waiting.  The 
Effendi's  daughters  do  not  disdain  to  do 
plain  needlework.  Besides  other  occu- 
pations, they  learn  to  read  and  write 
Turkish  and  French,  and  paint  flowers 
and  landscapes  in  water-colors.  This 
last  is  a great  innovation  on  Turkish 
habits,  as  any  representation  of  natural 
objects  is  usually  held  by  Mussulmans 
to  be  a breach  of  the  Second  Command 
ment,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  fine  arts 
are  almost  wholly  neglected  amongst 
them.  I cannot  speak  positively  of  all 
the  acquirements  of  these  young  Turkish 
ladies,  but  I believe  they  have  a knowl- 
edge of  the  poetry  of  their  own  country, 
and  they  have,  no  doubt,  like  most  ladies 
of  their  rank,  cultivated  their  musical 
ta.ste  to  some  degree,  so  that  they  can 
play  the  'Ood,  Kanoon,  and  Tar  (the 
lute,  dulcimer,  and  tambourine),  the  in- 
struments to  be  found  in  most  houses 
where  there  is  any  pretension  to  cultiva- 
tion. I must  not  forget  to  say  th.at 
these  young  ladies  are  very  clever  con- 
fectioners, and  are  never  ashamed  to 


say  that  they  made  this  or  that  dish  of 
sweets.  Hehi'd,  a dish  which  resembles, 
when  it  is  properly  made,  semi-opaque 
spun  glass  in  short  broken  pieces,  and  is 
very  luscious  to  the  taste,  is  one  of  their 
favorite  offerings  to  strangers  ; mabala- 
hee,  a sort  of  stiff  ground-rice  pudding, 
delicately  flavored,  and  served  cold,  is 
another.  But,  indeed,  their  ingenuity 
and  willingness  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  tire  out  when  employed  in  the  duties 
of  hospitality. 

The  family  I have  here  described  is 
not  unique  in  its  characteristics  or  mode 
of  life.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  true 
type  of  what  a Turkish  family,  living  in 
simplicity  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
their  religion,  really  is.  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  cultivated  than  others  of 
their  class;  but  I have  it  on  their  own 
authority  that  there  are  many  families 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  and  in 
Stamboul  of  their  own  standing,  and 
reckoned  amongst  their  friends,  who  fol- 
low the  same  simple  pursuits  in  their 
everyday  life,  and  are  as  free  from  in- 
trigue or  moral  taint  as  we  could  wish 
them  to  be. 

The  two  causes  which  seem  to  me  to 
destroy  all  hojje  of  moral  improvement 
for  the  ordinary  and  uncultivated  Turks 
are  the  isolation  of  the  sexes  and  the  ut- 
ter subjection  of  the  women.  Whilst 
the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  their 
earliest  years  are  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  the  women  to  the  care 
of  men  only,  from  whose  unrestrain- 
ed conversation  they  are  sure  to  pick 
up  ideas  which  (to  deal  with  the  matter 
only  negatively)  are  not  refining;  whilst 
girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  are  forbidden 
the  society  of  men,  to  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  almost  totally  left,  and  are 
thrown  back  on  idle  hours,  given  up  to 
dreaming  from  the  kaffis-coveixcA  win- 
dows ; whilst  young  men  employ  gueur- 
jees  to  go  and  “ look  at”  a girl  for  them 
liefore  engaging  her  as  a wife  (as  light- 
ly and  in  the  same  spirit  as  a man  would 
say  to  his  friend  in  England,  “ Just  look 
at  that  horse  for  me")  ; whilst  they  have 
no  thought  of  trying  to  win  a compan- 
ion and  helpmeet  by  the  persuasion  of 
their  own  moral  worth — so  long  Turkey 
must  suffer  from  moral  degradation,  the 
mass  of  her  men  remaining  brutes,  whilst 
her  women  are  ignorant,  vain,  conceited 
puppets,  served  by  that  miserable  class 
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the  slaves,  who  keep  alive  jealousy  and 
cruelty  in  the  women  and  sensuality  and 
extravagance  in  the  men. 

Turkish  women  have  assured  me  that 
the  Koran  itself  never  imposed  seclusion 
on  women.  If  Turkey  is  to  be  regener- 
ated, boys  and  girls  must  receive  a 
mixed  education  and  real  moral  training 
together;  and  their  influence  on  each 
other  must  be  turned  to  good  account, 
to  teach  them  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
each  other's  society,  so  that  the  evils  of 
Eastern  seclusion  may  be  gradually 
rooted  out.  These  evils  are  certainly 
not  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
and  some  of  the  best  men  amongst  the 


Turks  would  gladly  see  them  done  away 
with.  Mussulmans  will  have  to  throw 
aside  many  customs  which  have  arisen 
from  their  traditions  alone  before  they 
can  readily  understand  the  value  of  our 
Western  home  life,  with  its  simplicity,  its 
moral  restrictions,  and  yet  free  choice  of 
action.  Whatever  gloss  they  take  on  of 
our  European  civilisation  will  only  in- 
crease their  moral  corruption  till  they 
understand  that  we  have  for  our  women, 
as  individuals,  principles  of  action  which 
are  safer  guards  than  veils,  barred  win- 
dows, and  sentinelled  doors. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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I. — LETTER  FRO.M  MRS.  WORDSWORTH, 
THE  LADV  WHO  SURVIVED  THE  WRECK. 

The  Childers,  Feb.  i8.  1876. 

Dearest  F , I daresay  you  never 

expected  to  see  my  handwriting  again  ; 
but  I suppose  I must  be  the  veritable 
bad  halfpenny,  and  of  course  have 
turned  up  once  more.  We  are  now  on 
hoard  the  ship  Childers  of  Liverpool,  on 
our  way  to  Rangoon. 

I will  begin  my  story  from  the  poor 
ship  Strathmore.  We  had  rather  a tedi- 
ous voyage.  I was  sick  the  whole  way, 
and  if  the  sickness  stopped,  I had  nau- 
sea. I could  not  cat — I loathed  every- 
thing; and  when  we  got  to  the  line, 
“ low  fever”  set  in.  In  short,  1 thought 
I should  never  reach  New  Zealand, 
though  Captain  M'Donald  showed  great 
skill  in  medicine,  and  was  exceedingly 
kind  and  attentive.  On  one  occasion, 
curiously  enough,  he  jokingly  threatened 
that  if  I did  not  get  better  soon  he  would 
land  me  on  the  “ Twelve  Apostles,” — 
little  thinking  then,  poor  man,  how  soon 
his  words  were  to  come  true. 

Miss  Henderson,  the  lady  who  occu- 
pied the  other  berth  in  my  cabin,  and 
who,  with  her  brother,  was  going  to  New 
Zealand  to  join  their  father,  always  tend- 
ed me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
gentle  care  during  my  long  illness.  On 
the  30th  of  June,  the  very  night  before 
we  ” struck,”  I felt  rather  better,  and  got 
up  to  join  the  other  passengers  in  a 
game  at  cards  in  the  saloon.  1 had  gen- 


erally slept  badly  hitherto,  the  fever  al- 
ways returning  in  the  night ; but  on  this 
occasion,  being  more  fatigued  than  usu- 
al, I slept  soundly,  till  bump ! bump  ! 
bump ! I was  knocked  violently  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  my  berth.  I 
thought,  “ surely  that  is  a curious  mo- 
tion ; ” but,  determined  not  to  be  easily 
alarmed,  1 endeavored  to  compose  my- 
self. To  my  horror  there  then  followed 
a crunching  and  grating  sound  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  I said  to  Miss 
Henderson,  ” Oh  ! surely  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.” 

We  got  out  of  bed,  and  had  just  lit 
our  lamps,  when  Charlie  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson came  to  our  cabin.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson never  spoke  ; but  Charlie  said  in 
very  quiet  tones,  “ Mother,  the  ship  has 
struck,  and  is  quickly  settling  down. 
You  have  not  time  to  dress — only  a mo- 
ment to  put  on  what  you  can.”  They 
left  us  ; we  never  spoke.  I helped  the 
poor  child  to  dress ; she  was  pale  and 
trembling,  but  quiet  and  collected.  I 
did  not  take  time  to  dress  myself  fully, 
merely  putting  on  my  dressing-gown  and 
the  tweed  tunic  you  bought  me.  My 
sealskin  jacket  was  unfortunately  locked 
up,  so  I huddled  on  my  warm  shawl,  and 
tied  up  my  head  warmly.  This  took  us 
about  three  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Charlie  and  Mr.  Henderson  again 
appeared.  I took  your  brother’s  arm, 
and  we  went  into  the  saloon.  Miss  Hen- 
derson and  her  brother  following.  Char- 
lie, bethinking  himself  of  some  useful 
things  he  had  forgotten,  left  me  in  the 
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saloon  in  order  to  get  them  from  his  own 
cabin.  Thinking  he  remained  too  long, 
I followed  him,  and  begged  him  to  come 
at  once,  for  I had  heard  the  captain 
from  the  poop  call  aloud  in  an  agonised 
tone,  “ Now  then,  come  !”  But  whilst  I 
had  been  waiting  for  him,  I had  run 
back  to  the  cabin  and  got  my  rosary, 
which  I put  round  my  neck,  and  seized 
a pair  of  blankets.  We  made  our  way 
to  the  companion-hatch,  but  it  was  part- 
ly fastened  up,  so  I was  forced  to  drop 
my  load  of  blankets,  and  creep  through 
the  small  aperture  which  was  left.  Arm 
in  arm,  and  followed  by  Miss  Henderson 
and  her  brother,  we  walked  to  where  some 
sailors  were  endeavoring  lo  launch  a 
boat.  Charlie  noticed  to  me  that  gene- 
rally in  shipwrecks  the  first  boat  launched 
is  lost ; and  though  1 heard  “ Sails'sV’ 
voice  cry  out,  “ I’ll  shoot  any  man  who 
gets  in  before  the  women,”  I said  to 
Charlie,  “ Don't  go  in  that  boat ; remem- 
ber wherever  we  go  if  there  is  not  room 
for  you  there  is  not  for  me.”  He 
replied,  “ No,  mother,  we  will  live  or  die 
together.” 

We  passed  the  Jo.selyn  boys.  Percy, 
the  eldest — a fine  fellow — I heard  say  to 
his  younger  brother,  “ We  will  stick  to- 
gether, old  boy,  whatever  happens.”  I 
saw  poor  (iaptain  M'Donald  at  the  rig- 
ging, and  would  have  spoken  to  him,  but 
I knew  he  was  a broken-hearted  man, 
and,  like  myself,  preparing  for  eternity. 
I had  not  the  least  hope  of  being  saved. 
Just  then  I heard  Mrs.  Walker,  who  un- 
fortunately had  got  separated  from  her 
husband  and  child,  ask  Charlie  to  look 
for  him,  but  he  did  not  hear  her ; he 
was  considering  how  I could  be  got  into 
the  port  lifeboat.  ” Can  you  get  on  the 
bridge,  mother  ?”  he  asked.  I said 
“ Yes” — though  it  was  a place  I dared 
not  have  attempted  in  daylight  on  a 
calm  day.  I got  into  it,  I know  not 
how.  Charlie,  and  a sailor  named  Jack 
Wilson,  pulled  me  up  into  the  boat  by  the 
hands.  The  moment  I was  lifted  from 
the  quarter-deck  a sea  swept  over  it, 
some  of  the  water  splashing  on  my  face. 
That  sea  washed  Miss  Henderson  from 
her  brother’s  arms  down  lo  the  main 
deck,  and  so  the  poor  child  was  lost. 
Her  brother  told  me  afterwards  that  all 
she  said  to  him  was,  “ Oh  Tom  ! we  did 
not  think  it  would  end  this  way.” 

In  the  meantime  the  sailors  were  doing 


everything  to  have  the  boat  ready,  on 
the  very  slight  hope  of  her  floating  clear 
of  the  ship,  which  we  thought  then  was 
rapidly  settling  down.  We  sat  awaiting 
our  fate.  A few  farewells  were  ex- 
changed. I said  good-bye  to  my  dear 
boy,  and  a pang  of  anguish  went  through 
me  for  his  young  life,  so  soon  to  be  tak- 
en. It  passed  in  a moment,  and  we 
were  preparing  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could  to  meet  our  God  when,  wonderful 
to  relate,  a heavy  sea  came  sweeping 
along  over  the  poop,  carrying  everything 
with  it  to  destruction  ; but  instead  of 
dashing  our  boat  to  pieces,  or  tumbling  it 
from  the  beams  on  which  it  stood  down  to 
the  deck,  it  caught  it  up  and  miraculous- 
ly floated  us  between  the  main  and  miz- 
zen  rigging  into  the  sea.  I thought  at 
the  time  we  were  going  quietly  into  eter- 
nity. I felt  Charlie's  grasp  tighten,  and 
with  a prayer  on  my  lips  I think  I al- 
most was  gone.  We  had  hardly  breathed 
when  Charlie  suddenly  almost  threw  me 
from  him,  and  wrenching  an  oar  out, 
shouted,  “ Saved  ! saved  ! by  a miracle. 
Up,  lads,  and  keep  her  off  the  ship!” 
It  was  pitch-dark,  in  the  dead  of  a win- 
ter night.  We  had  few  clothe.s,  and  the 
boat  having  been  stove  in  on  its  passage 
.across  the  deck,  we  were  sitting  almost 
up  to  our  waists  in  water.  Huge  sprays 
washed  over  our  shoulders  ; and  so,  sur- 
rounded by  breakers  and  sharp  rocks, 
we  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  for 
.safety.  By  dint  of  hard  labor,  and  great 
caution,  we  managed  to  keep  clear  of  ev- 
ery obstacle,  and  the  boat  was  constant- 
ly baled  to  lighten  her,  but  with  little 
success.  Indeed,  had  she  not  been  a 
splendid  lifeboat  we  should  very  soon 
have  sunk.  I sat  silent  in  my  corner, 
trying  to  comfort  and  warm  poor  Spen- 
cer Joselyn,  who  had  hurt  himself  jump- 
ing into  the  boat.  Percy,  poor  fellow, 
fell  short  in  his  leap,  and  was  drowned. 
Charlie  gave  me  his  coat  to  hold  whilst 
he  pulled  an  oar,  and  I think  that  ;^i55 
which  was  in  a pocketbook  that  he  had 
saved,  must  then  have  been  lost  by  drop- 
ping out  of  one  of  his  pockets  into  the 
water  in  the  boat,  and  then  being  baled 
overboard. 

We  beat  about  all  night,  not  knowing 
where  we  went,  afraid  of  being  drifted 
out  to  sea  without  food  or  water. 
Breakers  ahead  ! and  Land,  ho  ! was 
the  cry  all  night.  Once,  in  the  grey  of 
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the  morning,  we  got  a glimpse  of  the 
ship.  She  was  leaning  over  a good  deal, 
and  looked  very  helpless  and  forlorn, 
and  so  sad.  A little  after  day  broke  I 
was  the  first  to  see  another  boat.  I gave  a 
joyful  scream,  and  the  second  mate,  Mr. 
Peters,  with  some  passengers  and  sailors, 
came  to  us  and  towed  us  to  land.  When 
we  came  to  the  landing-place  I gave  up 
in  despair,  for  I saw  nothing  but  a high 
perpendicular  rock  before  me,  impossi- 
ble almost  for  a goat  to  find  footing  on. 
You  know  I am  not  very  clever  at  climb- 
ing at  the  best  of  times,  but  weak  and  ill, 
stiff  with  cold,  and  dripping  wet,  I felt  I 
had  no  life  in  me,  and  could  not  do  it. 
I said,  “ Charlie,  I can’t  do  it ; you  must 
leave  me.”  “ Nonsense,”  he  said  ; and 
one  of  the  seamen.  Jack  Wilson,  added, 
“If  there  is  anybody  to  be  s,avcd  you 
will  be.”  The  sailors  who  had  already 
mounted  the  rock  soon  managed  to 
lower  a rope  with  a loop  in  it,  in  which 
I sat,  and  was  pulled  up,  assisted  by 
Charlie  and  young  Mr.  Keith  on  either 
side.  1 was  stunned  with  cold,  and  al- 
most fainting,  so  that  it  seemed  only  a 
few  minutes  to  me  till  Charlie  came  with 
the  reeking-hot  skins  of  two  albatrosses, 
and  wrapped  my  feet  in  them.  Oh,  how 
delightful  it  was!  Some  one  knocked 
down  a white  pigeon,  which  was  cooked 
on  some  sticks  and  given  to  me.  I 
thought  I had  never  tasted  anything  so 
good.  Mr.  Peters,  who  all  along  had  be- 
haved with  great  presence  of  mind  and 
gallantry,  had  been  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  wreck  and  brought  off  sev- 
eral boatfuls  of  people.  He  also  picked 
up  some  wine,  spirits,  &x. — in  fact  all 
that  was  portable  and  useful.  It  soon  got 
dark,  and  we  were  obliged  to  move  higher 
up  the  rock,  where  a slight  tent  was 
erected  and  a plank  was  placed  on  the 
rock  for  me  to  lie  upon.  Some  of  the 
sailors  covered  me  with  their  coats,  but 
they  were  taken  from  me  during  the  night 
by  some  of  the  passengers,  and  then.  Oh 
the  agony  I suffered  in  my  limbs  I Mr. 
Keith  and  Charlie  had  to  move  my  feet 
and  hands,  and  when  I could  bear  it  no 
longer  I went  outside  and  sat  by  a small 
fire  they  had  lit.  Black  Jack  gave  me 
his  own  stockings,  which  were  warm,  for 
I had  none, — the  crew  were  all  so  kind 
to  me. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Peters  brought  the 
remainder  of  the  survivors  from  the  rig- 


ging of  the  wreck.  The  noble  captain 
had  been  washed  overboard  shortly  after 
Miss  Henderson  and  the  man  at  the 
helm,  a bright-eyed  little  fellow  called 
Darkey  on  account  of  his  gy'psy-like  com- 
plexion, who  was  washed  away  from  his 
post  with  a part  of  the  wheel  in  his 
hand.  He  had  refused  to  leave  it  till 
the  word  to  save  himself  was  given  ; but 
the  captain  never  lived  to  give  it. 
There  was  a very  interesting  newly-mar- 
ried couple  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddle. 
Mrs.  Kiddle  had  waited  for  him  for  eight 
years,  and  the  poor  man  was  frantic  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  his  young  wife. 
A Mrs.  Mobile,  another  young  married 
w'oman,  behaved  with  great  heroism  at 
the  wreck.  At  all  times  a merry  laugh- 
ing creature,  and  kind  to  every  one,  she 
tried  hard  to  save  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  children,  but  without  success.  She 
was  heard  to  ask,  “ Is  there  no  hope  ?” 
“ None.”  Then  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  husband’s  neck,  she  said,  “ I 
will  die  with  you.” 

To  return  to  ihe  island.  Next  day 
Walter  Smith,  the  sailmaker,  and  Mike 
O’Reardan,  an  A.B.,  brought  me  a suit 
of  manly  garments — Mike  giving  me  the 
shirt  from  his  back.  Trousers,  my  flan- 
nel petticoat,  and  a “ monkey-jacket  " 
completed  my  outfit ; but  either  the 
trousers  were  curiously  made  or  else  I 
was,  for  we  did  not  get  on  well  together. 
I kept  them  though,  and  they  were  most 
useful  to  Charlie  afterwards. 

I will  now  only  give  you  a few  inci- 
dents of  our  island  life,  as  Charlie  is  writ- 
ing a full  account,  which  you  will  re- 
ceive with  this  letter.  I was  very  near 
death  several  times ; had  it  not  been  for 
Charlie's  constant  care  and  tenderness  I 
should  really  have  gone — it  was  such  a 
long  time  of  suffering  and  endurance. 
The  eggs  saved  my  life  twice,  and  there 
was  a little  of  the  famous  “ Redheart 
rum”  put  away  for  the  use  of  the  sick 
by  Mr.  Peters,  which  did  me  incalculable 
good.  I felt  I could  not  last  long.  One 
morning,  the  21st  January,  1 awoke 
quite  cheerful  and  bright,  saying,  “ Char- 
lie, I’ve  seen  //te  ship”  (we  never  dreamt 
of  any  but  the  one  that  was  to  take  us 
oft).  In  the  afternoon,  as  Charlie  went 
out  of  our  own  little  “ shanty,”  he  shout- 
ed, ‘‘  Sail,  ho  !”  and  immediately  ran  to- 
wards the  flag-staff.  I sank  on  my 
knees  at  the  entrance,  and  wept  tears  of 
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joy.  Soon  I saw  the  ship  turn  towards 
our  island,  and  then  I began  to  prepare. 
Charlie  came  back  to  give  me  one  or  two 
articles  of  his  apparel,  that  I might  look 
somewhat  more  respectable,  for  my 
wardrobe  was  reduced  to  a flannel  shirt 
and  petticoat  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
and  (what  1 considered  very  grand)  the 
polonaise  you  bought  me — everything  as 
well  as  myself  black,  greasy,  and  smelling 
horribly  fishy,  though  we  did  not  notice 
it  at  that  time.  \Vhat  moments  of  de- 
light were  these ! We  first  hurried  to 
one  side  of  the  island,  then  to  another, 
scrambling  over  rocks,  holes,  and  slime 
— no  easy  matter.  At  last  we  arrived  at 
our  old  landing-i)lace.  I could  get 
down  to  a certain  part  of  the  rock  in 
safety,  but  from  there  I had  to  be  low- 
ered into  the  boat  in  a “ bowline.”  To 
the  uninitiated  this  bowline  looks  a very 
carelessly-made  knot,  but  it  is  strong 
notwithstanding. 

When  I was  hanging  above  the  sea,  I 
heard  “ Sails”  shout  out,  “ Don’t  scrape 
her;  rather  throw  her  into  the  water;” 
but  I meekly  expostulated  that  I rather 
preferred  being  scraped.  Poor  “ Sails” 
was  ready  to  jump  in  for  me,  being  half 
stripped  ; and  the  last  thing  I clung  to 
on  the  island  was  his  smooth  fat  neck. 
I hung  in  mid-air,  and  when  the  boat 
rose  on  the  swell  I was  lowered  into 
Captain  Gifford's  arms  and  placed  safely 
in  the  boat.  The  ship  was  a whaler 
named  The  Young  Phoenix,  Captain 
Gifford.  Charlie,  Mr.  Peters,  ‘‘  Sails,” 
and  two  invalids  came  ofl  with  us  at  the 
same  time.  Captain  Gifford  congratulat- 
ed me  on  my  fortitude.  He  said  some 
men  had  to  bc^hclped,  and  would  scarce- 
ly come  at  all.  Long  before  we  reached 
the  ship  I was  sick,  of  course.  Captain 
Gifford  insisted  on  my  staying  in  the 
boat,  and  it  was  hoisted  up  with  me  on 
board.  The  first  moment  that  Captain 
Gifford  saw  distressed  people  on  the  isl- 
and, rightly  judging  they  could  not  all  be 
got  off  the  rock  that  night, he  had  thought- 
fully provisioned  the  boats,  even  to  to- 
bacco. I was  taken  down-stairs  and 
met  by  an  “angel,”  as  she  seemed  to  me, 
with  such  a fair  tender  face — a tall,  slen- 
der woman,  like  a lily,  in  her  fresh  cot- 
ton gown.  She  took  me  dirty,  wretched, 
sick,  in  her  arms,  and  immediately  got  a 
tub  of  water  to  wash  me,  for  I could  do 
nothing,  I was  so  ill  and  weak.  She 
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washed,  clothed,  and  fed  me  with  the 
tenderest  gentleness.  The  best  of  every- 
thing was  given  me.  A bed  was  arrang- 
ed on  a sofa,  with  pillows,  sheets,  and 
blankets.  For  seven  months  1 had 
thought  it  a luxury  to  get  a flat  stone 
to  sit  on,  and  had  hardly  ever  lain  down 
without  my  feet  in  a pool  of  water; 
and  now',  surrounded  by  every  comfort, 
I did  not  speak  or  think,  but  could  only 
lie  and  wonder,  and  thank  Almighty 
God  for  His  mercy.  Next  day  the  sick- 
ness wore  off,  and  1 was  able  to  enjoy 
the  nice  little  American  dainties  she 
brought  me.  I think  she  herself  scarce- 
ly ate  anything  whilst  we  were  on  board, 
she  was  so  delighted.  She  had  said  to 
her  husband  when  he  was  going  for  us, 
“ Bring  me  a woman,”  she  was  so  home- 
sick, poor  thing  ! — having  been  at  sea  a 
considerable  time  already,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  seeing  home  for  many  long 
months.  Five  happy  days  we  stayed  on 
board  bound  for  the  Mauritius,  though 
the  captain,  by  thus  taking  us  out  of  his 
way,  was  losing  a fishing  season,  a seri- 
ous matter  for  a whaler,  and  he  had  not 
been  very  successful  already.  Curiously 
enough,  not  long  ’oefore,  he  had  picked 
up  the  crew  of  a deserted  vessel  num- 
bering about  thirty,  so  far  as  I can  recol- 
lect. On  the  fifth  day  a ship  hove  in 
sight.  We  “ spoke”  her,  and  her  cap- 
tain agreed  to  take  twenty  of  us.  I pre- 
ferred stopping ; but  the  second  mate, 
Mr.  Peters,  and  most  of  the  passengers, 
went  with  tier.  She  was  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  I was  exceedingly  sorry  to  part 
with  Mr.  Peters,  who  had  all  along 
proved  so  kind  to  me.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  as  Captain  Gifford  and 
I were  comfortably  chatting  in  our  small 
“sanctum,”  Jose,  the  little  steward,  came 
down  with  the  news  that  there  was  an- 
other sail  on  the  “ lee  bow.”  Up  went 
the  captain  on  deck ; and  I,  very  sor- 
rowful, was  preparing  to  get  ready  to  be 
transhipped  when  I was  told  not  to  stir 
till  we  learned  more  particulars.  In  the 
meantime  I saw  the  captain's  wife  busily 
employed  packing  up  a whole  lot  of 
her  best  things  for  me  to  take;  but  I 
.would  only  accept  from  her  a change  of 
commoner  ones,  as  she  had  previously 
given  me  a very  handsome  rep  wrapper, 
and  various  other  articles,  including  a 
waterproof,  and  lovely  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. Such  shoes  ! She  is  a full  head 
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taller  than  I,  yet  her  feet  are  smaller, 
and  mine,  you  know,  are  not  very  large. 
Besides,  though  she  docs  all  work  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  her  hands  are  small 
and  beautifully  white.  We  signalled 
this  ship  as  we  had  done  the  other,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  remainder  of  us. 
twenty-four  in  all,  should  go  on  board 
the  new  vessel.  We  were  without  excep- 
tion exceedingly  sorry  to  part  with  our 
American  friends.  Mrs.  Gifford  cried 
when  1 left  her,  and  would  scarcely  let 
me  go  ; and  Captain  Gifford  at  the  very 
last  said,  if  I had  the  least  objection  to 
going,  that  Charlie  and  I could  remain 
with  them,  and  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  us.  However,  we  went  away; 
and  the  last  I saw  of  Ele.anor  Gifford 
leaning  over  the  side  with  a kerchief 
round  her  head  and  a tender  half-sad 
look  in  her  eyes,  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
sweet  face  of  my  vision  on  the  island.* 
All  honor  to  the  American  flag.  We 
should  most  likely  have  been  on  the 
island  now  but  (or  their  humanity.  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Gifford  are  pure  .Ameri- 
cans ; and  if  I am  able  in  other  years 
when  they  return  to  New  Bedford,  I 
shall  almost  dare  cross  the  ocean  to 
see  them  once  more.  Captain  Gifford  is 
as  tall  for  a man  as  his  wife  is  for  a wo- 
man. He  has  the  rather  long  face  of 
the  American,  but  he  is  very  handsome. 
They  had  a very  fine  harmonium  on 
board,  but  I was  too  weak  to  use  my  feet 
to  blow,  so  I sat  wrapped  in  a blanket 
on  her  knee,  she  using  her  feet,  and  I 
playing.  The  Young  Phoenix  will  go  to 
the  Mauritius  in  about  six  months,  where 
Mrs.  Gifford  will  stay  some  time  for  a 
rest.  She  would  have  made  her  visit 
then  had  we  gone  on  with  them. 

Had  you  seen  me  at  first  you  would 
not  have  known  me.  I was  a perfect 
skeleton ; my  eyes  sunken  and  hollow, 
with  a wild  burning  light  in  them 
horrible  to  see  ; my  skin  white  and  like 
a dead  person’s,  my  hands  transparent, 
my  hair  short,  and  my  figure  gaunt,  tot- 
tering, and  with  a dreadful  stoop.  For 
the  first  three  months  on  the  island  I 
could  not  walk  a yard  without  assist- 
ance, even  through  the  shanty.  It  w'.as 
all  rock  and  slippery  stones,  and  the 
least  wind  blew  me  down.  When  I got 
a little  better,  Charlie  would  lake  me  out 


* Sec  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  Narrative. 


a few  yards  and  I returned  myself.  If 
no  one  was  about  to  give  me  a help,  I 
generally  crawled  on  my  hands  and 
knees.  .Afterwards,  when  we  got  to  our 
own  little  hole  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  I got  rather  stronger,  and  was 
able  and  proud  to  go  to  .the  spring  for 
water,  escaping  with  only  two  or  three 
falls.  You  never  saw  such  an  uncom- 
promising place.  On  my  way  to  the  well 
I passed  through  crowds  of  penguins 
without  fear.  I think  they  were  sur- 
prised at  my  appearance. 

But  to  return  to  the  Childers  (the  ship 
we  are  now  in)  ; she  belongs  to  Liver- 
pool, and  is  commanded  by  Captain 
M'Phee,  who  is  very  kind  to  me.  The  liv- 
ing is  good ; plenty  of  nice  vegetables, 
delightful  bread,  and  eatables  of  all 
kinds,  and  lots  of  preserved  fmits  and 
jams.  If  you  have  any  nice  home-made, 
I can  tell  you  they  will  suffer  in  compar- 
ison. Since  the  first  day,  I have  never 
been  sick,  and  have  an  enormous  appe- 
tite. The  consequence  is,  I am  getting 
fast  like  myself,  and  my  bones  are  quite 
getting  covered.  I had  no  idea  they 
were  so  small.  Captain  M'Phee  gave  me 
a curtain  (Dolly  Varden  print)  to  make 
a skirt  of — a fancy  blue  shirt  for  a bod- 
dice,  and  his  own  white  linen  coats  for 
jackets.  My  constitution  is  entirely 
changed.  Before,  I was  always  sea-sick, 
which  is  not  the  case  now  ; and  when  I 
crossed  the  line  before,  I never  perspired 
— the  result  being  that  I felt  the  heat 
exceedingly ; but  now  I am  in  a con- 
stant bath,  and  so  have  neither  red  face 
nor  suffering.  Charlie  looks  and  is  well 
and  firm  now.  From  the  effects  of  the 
exposure  and  bad  feeding  on  the  island, 
his  hair  had  got  quite  flaxen,  which 
didn’t  suit  him  at  .all ; but  now  it  has 
nearly  recovered  its  original  color.  One 
day  on  the  isl.and,  when  food  w'as  scarce 
and  hunting  hard,  he  was  quite  worn  out 
and  burst  into  tears.  Poor  fellow ! I 
felt  that  more  than  anything  that  h.ap- 
j>ened  to  me.  He  has  shown  himself  a 
grand  fellow,  cool  and  steady  in  danger, 
with  all  his  wits  about  him.  Such  ten- 
der care  he  took  of  me  too,  never  mak- 
ing a fuss  about  what  he  did!  A'ou 
would  h.ave  thought  he  had  been  the  on- 
ly one  shipwrecked  before.  All  the  oth- 
ers were  extrav.agant  and  wasteful  with 
clothes,  string,  &c.  He  got  many  out  of 
a difficulty  by  supplying  a little  of  the 
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latter  commodity,  and  at  the  last  he  was 
the  only  one  with  a lashing  for  carrying 
his  birds.  He  won  the  respect  of  all, 
especially  the  sailors,  with  whom  he  was 
a great  favorite.  In  the  evenings,  when 
the  day’s  work  was  done,  I would  amuse 
Charlie  by  telling  him  all  the  little  sto- 
ries I could  remember  about  his  own, 
your,  and  even  my  childhood,  which 
took  back  our  minds  to  home,  and  never 
failed  to  interest,  however  often  re- 
peated. 

Some  of  the  men  were  great  favorites 
of  mine.  Walter  Smith,  or  “ Sails,”  as 
we  always  called  him,  was  a gem  in  his 
way.  He  w'ould  knock  down  his  enemy 
one  minute,  and  the  next  risk  his  life  for 
him,  and  when  he  had  a friendship  it 
was  to  the  death  ; he  was  always  so  gen- 
erous and  kind — so  were  they  all.  The 
three  apprentices  were  very  fine  lads. 
Frank  Carmichael  seemed  a little  deli- 
cate, but  Ned  Preston  and  Harold  Tur- 
ner were  more  robust,  and  capital  hunt- 
ers. On  Christmas-day  Harold  brought 
me  three  eggs  out  of  five  that  he  had 
buried  for  himself  when  the  eggs  w'erc 
plentiful.  I shall  not  forget  such  a gen- 
erous action.  There  are  many  other  little 
anecdotes  I might  tell,  but  it  would 
make  my  letter  too  long  ; however,  there 
is  one  I must  not  forget.  John  Evans, 
A. B.,  or  “ Old  Jack”  as  we  called  him, 
one  day  when  food  was  very  scarce, 
brought  me  a small  duck  roasted,  which 
he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  kill  and  get 
cooked.  Though  starving  himself,  he 
freely  gave  me  this  delicacy,  and  insisted 
on  my  taking  it.  It  requires  a person  to 
be  under  similar  circumstances  in  order 
to  appreciate  such  self-sacrifices  as  I 
have  mentioned.  As  for  Mr.  Peters,  I 
think  him  the  btau  iikal  of  an  officer. 
On  the  island  he  did  not  belie  the  good 
opinion  that  the  poor  captain  had  of  him. 
He  never  spared  himself  in  any  work. 
In  danger  he  was  cool-headed,  and  noth- 
ing seemed  to  turn  him  away  from  doing 
what  he  thought  was  right.  I am  afraid 
you  must  think  me  very  confused  in  my 
head,  judging  from  my  letter.  First  I 
am  on  the  island ; then  on  board  the 
whaler  or  Childers,  and  then  back  to  the 
island  again  ; but  I have  written  this  let- 
ter from  day  to  day,  and  put  down  just 
whatever  ideas  came  uppermost.  So  to 
go  back  again  to  the  Childers.  The 
crew  liere  are  all  blacks,  some  rather 


handsome.  They  are  a very  merry  lot, 
and,  when  work  is  done,  fond  of  a little 
music  or  dancing.  We  have  had  very 
squally  weather.  The  ship  has  to  go 
where  there  is  wind,  which  makes  my 
heart  beat — in  fact  I shall  be  more  or 
less  terrified  till  I get  on  solid  ground 
again  in  Old  England.  We  hope  we  will 
not  be  very  long  before  we  reach  Ran- 
goon. It  would  be  rather  awkward  land- 
ing in  a strange  place  without  a sou  in  our 
pockets,  but  I suppose  somebody  will 
h.ave  pity  on  us  till  we  get  money.  Oh, 
I am  thoroughly  sick  of  the  sea ! No 
more  going  to  the  seaside  in  summer.  I 
am  bringing  home  quite  a valuable  book 
of  receipts  which  the  steward  has  very 
kindly  given  me — quite  Yankee  notions, 
and  very  good  ones  too.  I mean  to  be 
no  end  of  a cook  when  I get  home.  I 
have  studied  the  theory  on  that  desolate 
island  in  our  grim  solitude.  At  present 
everything  is  “ I wonder”  to  us.  I won- 
der what  you  and  Richard  are  doing 
where  you  are,  and  what  everybody  is 
thinking  about  us.  I felt  so  sorely  for 
you  not  knowing  what  had  become  of 
us.  I am  thankful  I was  not  at  home, 
the  suspense  would  have  driven  me  crazy. 
I hope  dear  old  friends  are  all  well 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  1 
shall  not  write  more  than  this  one  letter, 
so  please  send  it  to  my  sisters,  and  all 
our  relations  and  friends  who  may  be  in- 
terested. 

After  such  a long  ramble,  fancy  us  be- 
ing landed  at  Burmah,  of  all  places ! 
With  the  exception  of  two  rings  and  the 
rosary  Mrs.  Dycer  gave  me,  I have  not  a 
relic  of  my  past  life.  Even  when  I 
thought  I was  going  to  the  bottom,  I re- 
gretted our  lovely  picture  of  your  dear 
father  (a  life-size  painting  of  my  hus- 
band when  a boy,  with  his  favorite  pony 
— the  figure  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  and 
the  animal  by  Howe).  However,  we 
have  ourselves,  and  it  has  been  Almighty 
God's  will  that  we  should  lose  the  rest. 
Once  I had  a delightful  dream  of  your 
kitchen  at  Bebbington,  full  of  lovely 
clean  clothes  airing  before  the  fire.  It 
was  quite  a treat  to  me,  squalid,  ragged, 
and  cold  as  I was.  I only  .slept  about  three 
nights  in  the  week — my  bed  was  so  hard 
and  uncomfortable.  It  is  almost  worth 
being  shipwrecked  to  experience  so 
much  kindness.  Captain  M’Phee  is  very 
kind.  His  family  live  in  Liverpool,  and 
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his  wife  often  goes  with  him.  I would 
not  like  to  be  a sailor's  wife.  I was  al- 
ways afraid  of  building  castles  in  the  air 
about  seeing  you  again.  I scarcely 
dared  think  of  you.  Frank  Carmichael, 
one  of  the  apprentices,  and  I were  won- 
dering whether  any  masses  were  being 
said  for  us  on  All  Souls'  Day.  By  the 
by,  you  had  better  write  to  his  mother, 
and  tell  her  he  is  safe,  and  behaved  like 
a man  at  the  wreck.  Her  address  is 

. I shall  have  so  much  to 

hear  when  I get  home — all  good  news,  I 
trust.  I would  like  to  forget  all  the 
hardships  and  disagreeables  of  the  la.st 
seven  months ; but  I trust  I shall  never 
forget  all  .Mmighty  God  has  done  for  us, 
— our  life  and  preservation  on  the  island 
was  all  a miracle.  Fancy  living  all  that 
time  on  a barren  rock,  with  a little  rank 
grass  on  it,  not  even  brushwood  ! The 
men  knew  I had  a daughter,  but  I had 
never  said  what  like  you  were.  Mike 
dreamt  of  you,  and  to  my  amazement 
gave  me  an  exact  description  of  you — 
hair  a shade  lighter  than  mine — even  to 
your  rapid  walk  and  short  steps.  I hope 
the  ship  we  come  home  in  will  go  to  Liv- 
erpool. Love  to  my  sister,  brothers, 
and  all  kind  friends.  Oh  how  I weary 
to  be  at  home  again ! We  are  such 
queer-looking  figures  here,  with  as  few 
clothes  as  we  can  possibly  do  with,  lazy 
and  weary — the  sea  is  such  a dreary, 
monotonous  life.  I can't  think  how 
.my  one  can  choose  it.  Charlie  is  quite 
satiated  with  his  experiences  of  it.  If  it 
were  not  for  home-sickness,  I think  I 
would  like  to  have  a peep  at  Indian  life. 
To-day  it  is  nearly  a calm,  what  little 
breeze  there  is  being  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. We  sighted  Sumatra  two  days  ago. 
My  life  here  is  this : Get  up  at  seven, 
bath,  &c.;  bre.akfa.st  at  eight ; and  then, 
after  having  worked  everything  there 
was  to  work,  and  read  everything  there 
was  to  read,  a little  writing  is  all  I can 
do.  I expect  this  erratic  mode  of  writ- 
ing will  account  for  some  of  the  ram- 
bling. Dinner  at  twelve  ; sleep  an  hour; 
then  after  that  the  heat  is  simply  intoler- 
able. Tea  at  five;  go  on  deck  to  see 
the  sun  go  down.  Walk  and  sit  on  deck 
till  nine  or  so.  A glass  of  eau  suerh,  .md 
go  to  bed.  Ah  ! it  is  tiresome.  Bed, 
indeed  ! Our  ideas  of  bed  are  usually 
associated  with  thoughts  of  rest ; but  on 
the  Strathmore  we  had  fleas,  on  the 


whaler  cockroaches,  in  this  ship  we  have 
a pleasing  variety  of  rats.  The  fleas  and 
rats  I don't  mind  ; so  much  so,  that  the 
rats  run  all  over  me  at  night  in  a friendly 
way.  I merely  give  them  a slight  shake 
and  we.ak  shoo  ! I will  never  recover 
my  figure,  my  back  is  so  bent  and  weak  ; 
the  salt  bathing  is  doing  it  some  good. 
How  I wish  I was  steaming  away  to 
England  ! I expect  you  will  all  be  very 
much  astonished  when  you  get  our  tele- 
gram. Unless  anything  very  exciting 
happens,  I will  not  write  any  more  till 
we  are  sailing  up  the  Irawaddy. 

When  people  are  dead,  a great  many 
virtues  are  generally  found  out  about 
them  unknown  before.  I trust  ours  will 
be  remembered  now,  even  though  we  are 
unromantic.ally  in  life.  Ill  though  I was, 
I felt  I touldn’t  die  on  that  desolate 
island.  But  I must  not  abuse  it.  I 
daresay  we  were  healthier  there  than  we 
should  have  been  on  a more  favored 
island.  We  are  now  in  the  Andaman 
Sea.  It  is  as  calm  as  a lake — scarcely  a 
bre.ath  of  wind.  How  lovely  the  sunsets 
are  ! and  the  moon  and  stars,  how  daz- 
zling and  brilliant ! Lightning  playing 
.about  all  night.  People  at  home  have 
no  idea  of  lightning  or  rain ; here  it 
comes  in  sheets,  not  drops.  I am  in 
great  pain  with  rheumatism  all  down  my 
spine  and  right  side,  and  such  dreadful 
throbbing  at  my  heart.  I can  hardly 
breathe. 

24th  March. — Arrived  at  Rangoon  ; 
people  most  kind.  Just  going  to  post. 
With  love  from  both. — Your  affectionate 
mother, 

Fran’Ces  Wordsworth. 


II. — .MR.  WORDSWORTH'S  NARRATIVE. 

(6  months,  22  days,  on  a Barren  Rock!) 

On  her  voyage  from  London  to  Ota- 
go, N.  Z.,  the  Strathmore  of  Dundee, 
Captain  M‘Donald,  struck  on  one  of  the 
rocks  of  the  “ Twelve  .Apostles.”  which 
are  comprised  in  the  Crozet  group — a 
very  dangerous  set  of  islands,  and  not 
much  known  about  them — July  i.st, 
1875.  There  had  been  no  sun  taken  for 
several  days  back,  the  weather  being 
overcast.  The  captain  expected  to  see 
the  land,  but,  I believe,  from  the  south- 
ward, instead  of  which  he  went  to  the 
northward.  A little  bad  steering  on  the 
part  of  the  man  at  the  wheel  would  have 
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cleared  us.  The  weather  was  fine, 
except  for  the  fog.  and  the  ship  was 
“ shortened  down”  to  her  maintop-gal- 
lant sail,  in  order  not  to  pass  out  of  sight 
of  the  land  before  daylight.  The  acci- 
dent happened  at  3.45  a..m.,  being  quite 
dark  and  thick.  The  man  on  the  look- 
out reported  breakers  ahead,  and  seeing 
the  rocks  looming  through  the  mist  on 
the  starboard  side,  shouted  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel  to  put  his  helm  hard  a-star- 
bcard  ; but  the  mate,  seeing  land  on  the 
port  bow,  ordered  the  man  to  port  his 
helm,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  We  were 
right  into  a bight  of  a lot  of  rocks,  with 
breakers  all  round  us  ; and  the  unfor- 
tunate Strathmore  fir.st  grated,  and  then 
gave  three  bumps,  staving  in  her  bottom. 
The  water  rushing  into  the  lower  hold, 
burst  open  the  'tween-decks  ; her  bows 
jammed  themselves  in  between  two 
rocks ; whilst  the  after-end  of  the  ship 
was  lower,  and  was  soon  swept  by  seas, 
tearing  up  the  poop,  and  completely  gut- 
ting that  end  of  the  ship.  The  captain 
thought  at  first  that  she  might  clear  her- 
self, and  told  the  man  at  the  wheel  not 
to  leave  his  post — which  he  did  not, 
bravely  standing  there  waiting  for  the 
word  to  save  himself,  though  the  seas 
were  now  washing  over  the  poop ; and 
one  taking  him,  with  the  wheel  broken 
to  pieces  in  his  hand,  swept  him  over- 
board. 

1 shall  now  go  back  a little,  and  give 
an  account  of  our  own  actions — those  of 
my  mother  and  myself.  My  mother  had 
been  very  sea-sick  the  whole  voyage,  as 
well  as  being  ill  with  a sort  of  low  fever 
which  had  hung  about  her  since  we  had 
been  in  the  tropics  ; but  the  night  before 
the  catastrophe,  feeling  better,  we  had 
all  of  us — i.e.,  the  saloon  passengers — 
been  playing  cards  in  the  saloon.  The 
captain,  either  that  night  or  a day  or  two 
before,  had  playfully  told  my  mother 
that  if  she  did  not  get  better  soon,  he 
would  land  her  on  the  “ Twelve  Apos- 
tles.”* He  little  thought  how  soon  his 
words  were  to  come  true.  We  were  in 
bed,  of  course,  when  the  ship  struck. 
The  first  bump  awoke  me ; the  second 
told  me  something  was  wrong,  and  1 
jumped  out  of  bed,  for  I had  guessed 
the  truth.  Telling  Mr.  Keith  to  light 
the  lamp,  1 ran  to  my  mother's  cabin, 
and  told  her  and  Miss  Henderson  to 
dress  quickly.  I then  returned  to  my 


own  cabin  and  dressed  myself,  putting 
on  my  warmest  clothes  and  a new  pair  of 
Wellington  boots.  I unlocked  my  box, 
and  took  out  of  it  a little  safe,  in  which 
was_;^i55  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
enclosed  in  a sort  of  leather  pocket- 
book,  and  which  I put  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  my  coat ; also  a revolver  and 
a sheath-knife,  which  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  invaluable.  The  latter  I put 
in  my  belt.  The  only  thing  I forgot  was 
a cap ; otherwise  I was  fully  equipped 
for  anything  that  might  turn  up. 

My  mother  and  I then  went  up  on 
deck,  followed  by  Miss  Henderson  and 
her  brother.  Some  of  the  men  were  try- 
ing to  get  the  port  quarter-boat  out,  and 
I went  to  help ; but  my  mother  said  she 
would  not  get  into  the  first  boat,  as  she 
thought  this  boat  would  have  all  the  wo- 
men packed  into  it,  and  very  likely  I 
should  be  separated  from  her.  These 
quarter-boats  could  never  have  been 
used  before,  for  they  were  jammed  be- 
tween the  bluff  of  the  lifeboat  and  the 
mizzen  rigging ; and  what  made  matters 
worse  was,  that  the  quarter-boats  had  to 
be  got  out  first,  for  there  were  only  three 
davits  for  the  two  boats  (the  lifeboat 
and  quarter-boats)  on  each  side  ; but  as 
neither  of  these  (juarter-boats  could  be 
swung  out,  the  two  lifeboats  were  ren- 
dered useless.  Seeing  that  the  quarter- 
boats  could  not  be  launched  I walked 
right  aft  to  secure  a life-buoy,  but  she 
began  to  “ poop" — that  is,  take  seas 
over  aft — and  thinking  it  even  too  seri- 
ous a case  for  life-buoys,  for  at  that  time 
her  stern  seemed  to  be  sinking,  I thought 
the  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  getting 
into  the  lifeboat,  cutting  the  gripes,  and 
trusting  to  Providence  that  when  the 
ship  went  down,  as  I then  supposed  her 
to  be  doing,  the  lifeboat  would  float  off 
clear  of  the  wreck.  The  lifeboats  were 
placed  upon  “ skids”  or  beams  from 
side  to  side  of  the  ship,  and  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  above  the  main  deck.  My 
mother  managed  to  get  into  the  port 
lifeboat  from  the  bridge,  and  pot  a mo- 
ment too  soon;  for  Miss  Henderson,  I 
think  it  wxs,  was  washed  away  from  her 
brother  and  hurled  with  a scream  down 
to  the  main  deck  from  the  poop  and 
drowned  : she  was  but  a few  paces  be- 
hind us.  About  twenty  more  were  in 
the  boat  we  were  in,  waiting  our  chance, 
there  being  a hope  of  getting  off  by  the 
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merest  accident,  but  we  lliought  our  last 
moment  had  come.  A huge  sea  swept 
over  the  ship,  taking  everything  and  every 
one  with  it  that  was  not  in  the  rig- 
ging or  well  forward  ; and  lifting  up  our 
boat — not  dashing  it  down  on  the  main 
deck,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
lifting  us  off  the  skids — it  washed  us 
clean  over  the  starboard  side,  knocking 
down  on  its  way  a strong  rail,  the 
“ standard  compass,”  itc.,  and  reached 
the  sea  in  safety,  though  a little  “ stove 
in.”  The  wonder  was  the  sea  did 
not  take  us  down  into  the  main  deck,  for 
the  waves  were  ninning  almost  in  a 
straight  line  from  aft,  forward.  The 
boat,  when  it  reached  the  sea,  was  still 
foul  of  the  main  brace,  and  as  we  thought 
the  ship  was  going  down  every  mo- 
ment, we  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get 
clear.  We  spent  a miserable  time  of  it 
till  daylight,  dodging  about  in  the  dark- 
ness and  fog,  trying  to  keep  clear  of  the 
rocks,  breakers,  and  large  quantities  of 
sea-weed,  and  yet  keep  near  land.  Half 
of  us  were  engaged  in  baling,  we  being 
up  to  our  middle  almost  in  water;  but 
we  might  have  saved  ourselves  the  trou- 
ble, for  the  water  neither  decreased  nor 
increased,  the  air-tight  tanks  keeping  her 
afloat.  The  rest  that  were  able  pulled 
at  the  oars. 

It  was  this  night  I lost  my_;^i55.  I 
had  taken  my  coat  off  to  pull  an  oar, 
and  it  was  then  I think  I lost  it ; for 
most  likely  it  dropped  out  of  my  pocket 
and  was  baled  overboard  during  the 
night,  for  I never  saw  it  again,  and  the 
list  of  the  numbers  of  the  notes  I had 
left  on  board.  At  last  morning  came, 
but  with  it  fog,  and  we  were  very  nearly 
losing  land  altogether.  We  had  just 
made  up  our  minds  to  run  off  before  the 
wind  and  give  all  our  energies  to  baling 
out  the  boat,  when  the  fog  lifted,  and 
we  saw  the  big  rocks  looming  out ; so 
we  put  on  a spurt  and  got  close  inshore, 
and  looked  out  for  a landing-place, 
which  was  not  easily  found,  the  rocks 
rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea. 
We  had  not  been  long  pulling  when  we 
sighted  the  gig, .with  Mr.  Peters,  our 
second  mate,  in  it.  We  gave  him  a 
hearty  cheer,  and  he  towed  us  to  the  only 
Landing-place  on  the  island,  which  was 
a ledge  on  the  face  of  the  perpendicular 
rock,  and  to  reach  which  a man  had  to 
watch  his  chance  when  the  swell  took 


the  boat  up,  catch  hold  of  i>arts  of  the 
rock,  and  haul  himself  up  a height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  sea.  We  all 
then  that  were  not  going  back  to  the 
wreck  got  on  shore,  pulling  ourselves  up 
by  the  “ painter"  of  the  boat.  My 
mother  was  hoisted  up  in  a “ bowline,”  a 
knot  she  now  firmly  believes  in.  We  sat 
huddled  together  on  a ledge  of  rock, 
wet,  cold,  hungry,  and  miserable.  Some 
lit  a fire,  and  others  got  birds — sea-fowl, 
young  albatross,  &c. — which  were  on  the 
island,  and  cooked  them ; and  to  us 
starving  creatures  they  tasted  well.  In 
the  meantime,  the  gig  and  dingey  which 
the  others  had  launched  from  the  wreck 
made  trips  to  and  from  the  ship  to  take 
the  survivors  off,  though  we  did  not 
manage  them  all  that  day,  but  were  two 
days  picking  the  half-frozen  wretches 
from  the  rigging  or  yards,  they  having  to 
drop  from  the  yards  into  the  water,  as 
the  boat  could  not  get  near  on  account 
of  the  heavy  sea.  When  every  one  was 
got  from  the  wreck,  the  boats  made  ex- 
cursions to  the  site  of  the  wreck — it  hav- 
ing gone  down  in  deep  water  the  night 
after  the  last  of  the  survivors  had  been 
taken  off — and  picked  up  w'hat  they 
could.  As  far  as  I remember,  the  fol- 
lowing were  what  we  got : some  Keiller’s 
confection -tins,  which  we  .afterwards 
used  for  cooking  in  ; some  cases  of  spir- 
its and  a cask  of  port ; some  bottles  of 
pickles,  a few  blankets,  spoons,  and 
forks,  two  kegs  of  gunpowder,  two  para- 
sols, a small  cleaver,  a bucket  or  two, 
one  tin  of  preserved  meat,  some  wood, 
and  a few  odds  and  ends  thrown  off  the 
forecastle-head.  With  the  help  of  these 
riches,  we  managed  nearly  seven  months. 
It  came  on  to  blow  hard  the  same  night, 
and  we  lost  our  boats,  as  there  was  no 
means  of  hauling  them  on  shore  any- 
rvhere ; and  though  some  might  think 
the  boats  could  have  been  saved  by 
people  keeping  in  them,  yet  how  could 
any  of  us  manage  to  keep  them  safe, 
broken  up  and  leaky  as  the  bo.ats'  were, 
even  if  we  had  gone  to  the  lee  side  of 
the  island,  and  kept  pulling  in  shore 
against  a terrible  gale  for  two  or  three 
d.ays,  exhausted  for  want  of  food,  wet. 
and  most  likely  frozen  .i"  It  could  not 
have  been  kept  up  for  two  hours.  We 
saw  the  boats  afterwards  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  still  attached  to  each 
other  by  their  painters,  but  smashed  and 
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bottom  up,  they  having  been  driven  by 
the  gale  through  a tunnel  that  ran  under- 
neath the  island,  and  caught  for  a time 
in  some  sea-weed  a mile  or  so  off  the 
land ; and  we  had  the  mortification 
to  see  them  drift  out  to  sea  without  the 
possibility  of  saving  them. 

The  first  night  ashore  was  dreadful ; 
we  lay  exposed  on  the  rocks,  huddled  to- 
gether for  warmth,  the  rain  pouring 
down  and  chilling  us  to  the  marrow. 
We  got  the  covers  off  the  gig  and  dingey, 
and  made  a sort  of  tent,  which  came 
down  during  the  night  and  made  matters 
worse.  My  mother,  in  consideration  of 
her  sex,  had  some  planks  to  lie  upon,  but 
she  was  wofully  crushed,  and  her  legs 
nearly  broken,  by  people  crowding  in 
under  the  canvas.  Though  greatly  fa- 
tigued, few  of  us  slept,  and  during  the 
night  a man  named  Mellor  died,  from 
fright  and  exhaustion.  Tor  the  next 
night  or  two  my  mother  and  myself,  with 
one  or  two  others,  slept  in  a sort  of  open 
cave  or  rather  overhanging  ledge  of 
rock,  a little  higher  up  than  we  were  be- 
fore ; and  though  the  frost  l.iy  on  our 
blankets,  and  the  icicles  over  our  head.s, 
yet  it  was  plea.sant  to  what  the  other 
place  had  been.  We  stayed  there  about 
a couple  of  nights,  until  another  shanty, 
by  no  means  water-tight,  had  been  built. 
About  30  odd  of  us  crammed  in  here, 
lying  in  tiers  on  and  between  each  oth- 
er’s legs;  and  it  was  not  for  months  after 
that  this  horrid  crowding  was  remedied 
by  building  other  shanties. 

F rom  the  Strathmore  40  were  drowned 
and  49  got  ashore,  my  mother  being  the 
only  woman  saved,  and  Walter  Walker, 
son  of  one  of  our  cabin  passengers,  the 
only  child.  My  mother  and  Walter  got 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  corner 
of  this  delightful  place.  From  the  damp 
and  frost  many  of  us  had  sore  and  frost- 
bitten feet,  and  one  poor  fellow  called 
•Stanbury  was  so  bad  that  lockjaw  set  in. 
Before  he  died  his  feet  were  in  a horri- 
ble state  of  corruption,  and  the  odor 
from  them  and  from  the  other  bad  feet 
was  most  offensive.  .After  death  we 
buried  his  body  as  soon  as  we  could, 
digging  the  grave  with  sticks. 

When  we  had  explored  the  island  we 
found  it  to  be  about  li  mile  long,  and  a 
good  part  of  that  was  rock  and  stones, 
the  rest  being  covered  with  a long,  coarse 
grass.  There  was  no  firewood  on  the 
New  Series. — V0L.XXIV.,  No.  5 


island,  but  we  had  lots  of  splendid  wa- 
ter. .At  this  time  the  food  we  lived  up- 
on was  young  and  old  albatross ; the 
young  ones  gave  more  eating  than  the 
old,  being  large,  heavy  birds,  with  a 
beautiful  white  down  upon  them  about 
three  inches  long.  They  sat  in  nesl.s 
built  in  the  grass  about  a foot  from  the 
ground,  one  young  one  in  each  nest. 
Another  bird  that  we  lived  upon  was 
what  we  called  “ mollyhawk,”  but  which 
we  afterwards  found  out  to  be  “ stink- 
pots,” a carrion  bird.  They  were  large, 
heavily-built  birds,  with  fierce,  strong 
beaks.  I remember  getting  a bite  from 
one  that  hurt  through  a pair  of  Welling- 
ton boots,  trousers,  and  drawers.  They 
seemed  to  stay  on  the  island  all  night, 
and  we  caught  them  by  chasing  them  in- 
to rough  ground,  or  into  gullies,  where 
they  could  not  easily  get  on  the  wing, 
and  killed  them  with  wooden  clubs. 
They  would  face  you  when  brought  to 
bay ; the  albatross  seldom  did.  We  used 
to  see  these  stinkpots  feeding  on  floating 
substances  in  the  water,  very  likely  the 
bodies  of  our  unfortunate  shipmates,  but 
that  did  not  deter  us  from  eating  them, 
even  h.alf  cooked  as  they  sometimes  were  ^ 
the  very  thought  of  that  food  now  almost 
sickens  me.  1 am  sure  that  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  herbs  that  grew  on  the 
island  was  poisonous,  but  our  favorite 
vegetable  was  a sort  of  moss  with  a long, 
spreading  root.  On  a cold  morning  you 
might  have  seen  us  scraping  the  snow 
off  the  ground,  and  tearing  up  the  root 
with  our  benumbed  fingers,  often  too 
hungry  to  take  the  whole  of  the  soil  off 
the  root,  eating  cverythiog  ravenously, 
dirt  and  all.  The  birds  were  boiled  in 
confectionery-tins,  after  being  skinned 
and  cut  up,  and  as  long  as  the  pickles 
lasted  they  were  minced  and  put  into  the 
water  the  meat  had  been  boiled  in, 
which  made  a very  tolerable  soup.  Be- 
ing winter  time  we  had  not  long  days, 
but  about  15  hours’  darkness,  which  we 
spent  lying  in  our  hovel,  forgetting  our 
miseries  in  sleep  if  possible ; for  though 
we  had  the  most  vivid  dreams  of  home, 
A'c.,  and  things  to  eat,  yet  there  was  .al- 
ways a feeling  in  the  background  which 
dispelled  a good  deal  the  pleasure  of  the 
dream — at  least  that  was  my  case  ; but 
still  I looked  forward  to  my  dreams. 

About  a dozen  of  the  men  built  a 
shanty  a little  higher  up  than  ours,  and 
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a sailor  called  “ Black  Jack  ” ruled  it — 
and  a capital  ruler  he  made,  too.  When 
my  mother  came  on  shore  first,  she  was 
wet  through,  and  nearly  starved  with 
cold ; but  she  soop  got  a rig-out  of  a 
semi-masculine  description.  One  of  the 
sailors  took  the  shirt  off  his  back  and 
gave  her  it : she  put  on  also  a pair  of 
trousers  and  drawers,  a pair  of  stockings 
and  an  overcoat,  and  various  odds  and 
ends,  all  the  contributions  of  the  sailors  ; 
a handkerchief,  an  old  straw  mattress, 
and  a coverlet  completed  her  appoint- 
ments, together  with  a flannel  petticoat 
picked  up,  which  afterwards  did  good 
service  as  a door  in  our  little  shanty  that 
we  afterwards  lived  in  for  some  months. 
The  coarse,  rank  flesh  which  was  our 
continual  food  soon  disagreed  with  her, 
and  she  got  very  ill  with  a sort  of  low 
fever,  and  a dreadful  bowel  complaint, 
which  reduced  her  to  a perfect  skeleton, 
and  made  her  so  weak  that  I had  to  turn 
her  in  the  night  when  a change  of  posi- 
tion was  needed.  Although  my  mother 
was  very  subject  to  rheumatism,  yet 
while  on  the  island,  e.xposed  to  wet  and 
cold,  she  never  w.as  troubled  with  it. 

/ Our  clothes,  such  as  they  were,  were  sel- 
dom quite  dry ; and  to  say  that  our 
sleeping-places  were  damp,  would  be  a 
mild  expression  ; we  often  lay  in  down- 
right slush,  composed  of  wet  grass  and 
dirt,  with  the  rain  coming  down  on  our 
faces.  My  mother,  it  is  true,  had  a mat- 
tress, but  that  was  sodden  and  rotten 
with  the  moisture,  and,  from  its  clammy 
and  wet  feeling,  was  most  disagreeable 
ito  touch.  That  we  were  impervious  to 
•cold,  was  due  to  the  ammonia  in  the 
guano.  Most  of  us  suffered  a good  deal 
from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  the 
wine  and  spirits  we  saved  were  invalua- 
ble. We  had  used  them  very  economi- 
■cally,  a small  salt-cellar  full  of  wine  or 
spirits-and-water  being  served  out  every 
night  till  finished,  except  a bottle  of  rum 
and  one  of  wine,  which  were  buried  for 
the  use  of  the  sick.  Mr.  Walker’s  child, 
Watty,  suffered  dreadfully  : he  was  a 
lively  little  child,  and  talked  on  board 
the  ship,  but  nothing  but  moans  and 
whimpering  could  now  be  got  out  of 
him,  and  his  little  body  was  covered  a 
good  deal  with  sores ; he  seemed  to 
have  shrivelled  up — his  knees  drawn  up 
to  his  chin,  his  bony  shoulders  up  to  his 
cars,  and  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a 


lean  turkey.  Besides  the  dread  of  being 
compelled  to  stop  long  on  the  island, 
our  fuel  was  nearly  finished,  and  we 
were  contemplating  the  prospect  of  eat- 
ing the  meat  raw.  I ate  two  small  birds 
raw,  and  a piece  of  another,  by  way  of 
accustoming  myself  to  it  ; but  ugh ! it 
was  bad.  If  it  had  come  to  our  being 
obliged  to  eat  the  meat  raw,  I had  ar- 
ranged a dish  for  my  mother  of  minced 
liver,  heart,  and  “greens”  (the  moss 
that  I have  mentioned),  se.asoned  with 
gunpowder  as  a substitute  for  salt ; of 
that  article  we  had  none,  and  were 
obliged  to  put  salt  water  in  our  soup  to 
give  it  a taste.  Afterwards  when  we 
cooked  in  stones,  and  had  lots  of  burn- 
ing material,  some  of  us  used  to  make 
salt ; but  it  took  such  a time  for  the  salt 
water  to  evaporate,  and  so  small  were  the 
results  that  ensued,  that  none  of  us  kept 
this  up  regularly.  I think  I was  the  first 
to  make  salt  on  the  island.  Another 
dish  I often  got  ready  for  my  mother, 
when  she  could  not  eat  the  flesh,  was  the 
brains  taken  out  of  the  birds'  heads  and 
fried.  That  was  considered  one  of  our 
delicacies  ; and  was  also  one  of  the  inven- 
tions of  my  culinary  genius. 

.\t  last  the  firewood  was  finished,  ex- 
cept a few  sticks,  which  were  used  for 
killing  our  birds.  Efforts  had  lieen 
made  to  keep  up  a fire  with  a kind  of 
turf  found  on  the  island,  but  it  would 
merely  smoulder  slowly,  and  that  only 
when  there  was  a strong  draught ; when 
luckily  somebody  threw  a skin  on  this 
kind  of  fire,  and  to  the  delight  of  eveiy- 
body  it  burnt  pretty  well.  So  here  was 
this  difficulty  bridged  over,  and  we 
should  not  want  fire  as  long  as  we  could 
get  birds ; then  to  .save  matches,  Of 
which  we  had  only  half  a boxful  of  Bry- 
ant and  May’s  safeties,  we  scraped  the 
fat  off  the  skins,  melted  it  down  into  oil, 
made  a sort  of  lamp  out  of  a piece  of 
tin,  and  a wick  out  of  the  cotton  pad- 
ding in  coats,  &c.,  and  burnt  it  whenever 
the  fire  was  put  out.  'I'hough  the  lamp 
sometimes  went  out,  the  upper  shanty 
would  most  likely  have  a light,  so  we  got 
it  rekindled  without  reducing  the  stock 
of  our  precious  matches.  .\n  ordinary 
housewife  would  be  rather  puzzled  to 
keep  up  a fire  with  bird-skins — it  requires 
e.xperience. 

We  had  been  about  a month  on  the 
island  when  the  mollyhawks  commenced 
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to  lay,  and  there  was  great  rivalship  be- 
tween the  two  shanties  to  get  the  eggs, 
one  striving  to  steal  a march  on  the  other 
by  getting  up  before  daylight,  which  was 
very  cold  work,  having  to  grope  our 
way  in  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  or 
breaking  daylight  over  the  frozen 
ground,  with  mere  apologies  for  shoes, 
generally  stniggling  against  a high  wind, 
for  it  was  nearly  always  blowing  a gale 
in  that  bleak  quarter  of  the  world,  with 
snow,  hail,  and  rain  to  make  it  worse, 
and  our  inner  man  very  indifferently  re- 
plenished ; but  the  eggs  were  good  and 
saved  my  mother’s  life,  for  at  that  time 
a few  mouthfuls  of  the  soup  we  made 
was  all  that  she  could  take  of  the  former 
food.  '4'here  was  never  a time  when  she 
was  at  her  worst,  but  that  something 
turned  up  just  in  time  to  save  her. 

.Aug.  31st,  every  one  wxs  startled  by 
the  cry  of  Sail  ho  ! and  immediately  we 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement 
and  hope ; but  it  was  a great  deal  too 
far  off  for  them  to  see  us,  or  we  to  sig- 
nal them.  Poor  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
had  been  ill  and  low-spirited  since  we 
landed,  got  worse.  I daresay  the  raised 
hopes  that  had  so  suddenly  come  and 
gone  with  the  ship,  were  too  much  for 
him  in  his  enfeebled  state,  and  he  died 
Sept.  zd.  His  body  was  mere  skin  and 
bone.  He  had  been  ill  with  a never- 
cea.sing  diarrhoea  which  nothing  could 
stop.  On  account  of  the  severe  frost 
and  bad  weather  tve  could  not  bury  him 
for  two  or  three  days.  His  limbs  up  to 
the  last  were  quite  supple,  and  that  was 
the  ca.se  with  all  those  who  died  after  hav- 
ing been  any  time  on  the  island.  We 
seldom  could  clean  ourselves ; the  dirt 
was  too  fast  on  us  to  allow  of  water  alone 
taking  it  off,  and  the  weather  was  so  bit- 
terfy  cold  that  we  could  only  dabble  a very 
little  in  it.  But  we  had  a mode  of  clean- 
ing our  faces  a little  by  means  of  bird’s 
skin,  rubbing  ourselves  with  the  greasy 
side  first,  thereby  softening  the  dirt,  and 
afterwards  nibbing  that  off  with  the 
feathery  side.  Our  clothes  were  black 
with  smoke  and  very  filthy,  and  we  were 
crawling  with  vermin,  which  we  could 
not  get  rid  of.  There  was  little  of  the 
birds  that  we  did  not  find  a use  for ; 
even  the  entrails  were  roasted  and  eaten, 
and  the  large  guts  we  stuffed  with  chop- 
ped-up  meat,  and  tried  to  imagine  them 
sausages ; but  there  was  no  such  thing 


as  anything  with  a taste  on  the  island, 
except  the  soup  w'hen  plenty  of  salt  wa- 
ter was  put  in  it. 

We  got  very  hard  up  for  anything  to  eat 
at  one  time  ; one  day  there  were  only  one 
or  two  mollyhawks  for  our  last  meal,  and 
Black  Jack’s  tent  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
all  day.  We  were  very  weak  and  low- 
spirited.  I felt  as  if  all  the  moisture  in 
my  joints  was  dried  up,  and  I fancied  I 
could  almost  hear  them  creak  as  I drag- 
ged myself  along.  It  was  with  a heavy 
heart  I went  out  to  hunt,  and  instead  of 
climbing  up  the  hills,  I went  down  by 
the  side  of  the  island,  where  I remem- 
bered to  have  seen  a large  quantity  of 
nests,  built  of  mud,  smooth  and  round, 
about  a foot  from  the  ground,  looking  at 
a distance  like  the  turrets  of  a small  cas- 
tle. Down  the  rocks  I went,  and  saw, 
to  my  great  delight,  a quantity  of  beau- 
tiful white  birds.  We  named  them  the 
“ Freemasons,”  but  we  afterwards  dis- 
covered their  real  name  was  mollyhawk. 
I killed  about  fourteen  of  these,  as  they 
let  me  come  quite  close  to  them,  when  I 
knocked  them  down  with  a club.  They 
even  flopped  down  among  my  feet.  I 
carried  about  half  of  my  prize  down  to 
the  tent,  and  great  was  every  one’s  de- 
light and  astonishment  at  the  increase  of 
our  larder.  Many  of  the  others  went 
out,  and  killed  about  a hundred  in  all. 
Such  a feast  of  tails  we  had  then  ! 'I'hat 
appendage  was  cut  off  close  to  the  back, 
the  long  feathers  pulled  out,  and  being 
burnt  for  a time  in  the  fire,  was  consid- 
ered a great  delicacy,  and  one  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  hunter.  About  this 
time,  seven  or  eight  who  had  been  en- 
gaged building  a shanty  for  themselves 
removed  to  it,  thereby  leaving  us  a little 
more  room.  Our  larder  being  always 
supplied  with  the  new  birds,  we  began 
to  look  about  us  more,  and  shanty  No.  4 
was  started  ; also  another  great  and  real 
delicacy  came  in  about  this  time — viz., 
the  “ mutton-birds.”  We  found  the 
young,  but  never,  I think,  the  old  ones, 
who  seemed  most  mysterious  birds. 
Their  nests  were  under  the  ground,  and 
to  find  them  we  had  to  stamp  about  till 
we  discovered  a hollow  place,  our  feet 
very  often  going  right  through  the  sur- 
face into  their  nests,  when  we  had  only 
to  put  in  our  hand  and  pull  out  our 
treasure,  'fhey  had  a delightful  flavor, 
and  were  covered  with  beautiful  fat. 
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We  also  had  whale-birds,  divers,*  and 
what  we  called  “ the  whistlers,”  from  the 
noise  they  made.  All  these  smaller  birds 
lived  in  burrows  underground,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  the  mutton- 
bird.  The  whale-bird  laid,  I think,  two 
eggs  of  a delicate  pale  color ; the  little 
diver’s  egg  was  noted  for  its  size  com- 
pared to  its  own  bulk.  We  were  visited 
also  in  great  numbers  by  a ferocious 
brown  hawk  ; they  were  most  audacious 
birds,  and  if  their  nests  were  interfered 
with,  they  attacked  with  vehemence  the 
trespassers.  The  underground  residents, 
whale-birds  and  divers  especially,  were 
wofully  preyed  upon  by  these  hawks  ; 
the  latter  would  stand  patiently  for  hours 
near  their  burrows,  like  keen  terrier  dogs 
Watching  a rat-hole,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  the  unwary  who  ventured  from 
their  fortresses. 

The  weather  was  now  getting  rather 
less  severe,  but  we  could  only  recollect 
three  fine  days  all  the  time  we  were 
there,  and  we  always  had  to  pay  dearly 
for  them.  Another  shanty  was  being 
built,  and  I was  promised  a very  small 
old  one  for  my  mother  and  myself, 
which  a third-class  passenger  had  pre- 
viously built,  and  had  kindly  offered  us. 
On  a cold,  stormy  day,  September  1 3,  a 
vessel,  a full-rigged  ship,  under  reefed 
topsails,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
came  between  Hoggs  Island  and  ours, 
then,  running  close  along  our  island, 
kept  away  to  the  east.  I was  in  what 
was  called  the  Skinning  Cave,  and  saw 
the  ship  and  gave  the  alarm  first.  Away 
went  some  of  us,  as  hard  as  we  could  run, 
with  blankets  and  counterpanes  to  the 
flagstaff,  our  black  figures  showing  W'cll 
against  the  snow-covered  hill,  so  that  I 
believe  they  could  not  have  helped  see- 
ing us.  The  blanket-flag  was  up  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  the  ship,  wlien  she 
had  got  past  the  end  of  the  island,  came 
into  the  wind,  I believe,  for  previously 
she  had  been  running  with  the  wind  aft, 
and  we  all  thought  th.at  she  had  seen  us, 
and  w'as  going  to  stay  for  us  till  finer 
weather  came  to  take  us  off,  w'hen  a 
squall  of  snow  came  on  and  hid  her  from 
view.  She  h.ad  gone  off  a little  in  the 


* Some  of  ifiesc  names  may  have  been  ap- 
plied to  wrong  birds,  but  they  were  what  we 
Irelievcd  them  to  be  ; if  wc  knew  nothing  at 
alt  of  a bird,  we  invented  a name. 


squall,  but  some  of  the  men  said  she  was 
still  “ hove  to."  She  had  not  increased 
her  distance  much,  but  eventually  she 
took  to  her  heels.  Of  course  it  was  a 
great  disappointment,  but  we  expected 
when  in  i>ort  she  would  report  us,  and 
hope  kept  us  up  for  about  a couple  of 
months.  Iktt  no ; we  never  heard  any- 
thing more  of  her.  Now  I am  sure  she 
saw  us,  and  to  desert  us  thus  was  abomi- 
nable. She  was  near  enough  to  let  us 
see  her  topmast  and  top-gallant  and 
rigging  ; and  when  we  could  see  all  that, 
how  could  she  not  see  our  black  figures 
and  a large  blanket  and  counterpane  fly- 
ing against  a clear  sky  ? Except  during 
the  squall  the  air  was  beautifully  clear, 
and  they  must  have  had  glasses,  which 
we  had  not.  Mr.  I’eters  has  the  date  of 
this  ship’s  appearance  and  I should  like 
to  find  out  her  name- 

.About  the  end  of  September  the  pen- 
guins first  made  their  appearance. 
They  are  a most  remarkable  set  of  birds, 
if  we  may  call  them  so ; for  they  have 
no  wings,  but  just  flippers,  and  their 
coats  look  more  like  fur  than  feathers; 
in  fact  I think  them  not  unlike  seals. 
It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  them  mak- 
ing their  nests  : one  would  go  to  a little 
dist.ance  and  pick  up  in  its  bill,  with 
great  ado,  a small  stone,  and  carry  it 
with  immense  dignity  to  its  mate,  when 
they  carefully  arranged  it  in  some  mys- 
terious w.ay,  shaking  their  heads  and 
gobbling  over  it;  then  turned  up  their 
faces  towards  the  sky  and  waved  their 
flippers,  as  if  asking  a blessing  on  their 
labor  or  making  incantations.  A few 
stones  thus  gotTogether  constituted  their 
nests  : a single  blade  of  grass  or  two  I 
have  seen  treated  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  I never  heard  of  them  or  saw  them 
build  in  the  gra.ss,  but  always  on  stony 
places,  often  great  heights  above  the  sea. 

The  tracks  that  the  penguins  made 
through  the  grass  wound  up  round  the 
edges  of  cliffs  ; they  were  narrow  and 
stony,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  worn  down  to  their  present  condi- 
tion, through  the  soil  and  grass,  by  the 
tread  of  countless  penguins  seeking 
every  year  their  favorite  resorts,  which 
must  have  been  their  choice  for  ages. 
Some  of  these  paths  in  places  were  very 
steep ; and  really,  to  look  at  the  rocks 
they  managed  to  climb  up,  you  would 
think  they  would  require  a ladder. 
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They  made  great  fuss  over  their  court- 
ing, and  woe  betide  any  unfortunate  hen 
who  dared  to  be  frivolous,  leaving  its 
own  nest  to  go  a short  walk  ; for  no 
sooner  was  it  noticed,  than  all  the  neigh- 
bors raised  a cry  of  anger  and  horror, 
and  prepared  to  give  the  delinquent  an 
unmerciful  pecking  as  it  wended  its  way 
through  the  thick  ranks  of  its  comrades. 
If  it  returned  to  its  lord  and  master,  the 
tune  was  immediately  changed  from  dis- 
cordant howls  and  croaks  to  a more 
musical  tone  of  thanksgiving  and  rejoic- 
ing. 1 have  seen  in  books  of  natural  his- 
tory that  penguins  lay  only  one  egg ; now 
our  penguins  laid  three.  The  first  was 
the  smallest,  and  of  a light-green  color  ; 
the  others  whiter  and  larger,  especially 
the  last  one.  They  all  had  strong  rough 
shells,  which,  when  the  eggs  were  nearly 
hatched,  had  been  worn  by  constant  fric- 
tion on  the  stones  smooth  .and  thin,  easy 
for  the  young  ones  to  break  through. 
The  position  of  the  bird  when  “ sitting” 
is  upright,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  yolk 
of  these  eggs  boiled  hard  before  the 
white,  the  latter  looking  like  .arrowroot 
when  quite  boiled,  and  also  tasting  not 
unlike  it ; but  our  palates  were  perhaps 
not  to  be  depended  upon  after  living  so 
long  on  coarse  fishy  food.  I noticed 
that  the  penguins  alw.ays  turned  their 
hacks  to  a squall,  whilst  the  other 
birds — albatross,  &c. — always  faced  it. 
Being  alw.ays  .amongst  the  penguins, 
their  h.abits  were  of  great  interest  to  us, 
and  their  noises  my  mother  used  to  fancy 
resembled  nearly  .all  the  sounds  of  the 
farmyard.  .<\  lot  of  them  c.awing  at  a 
distance  seemed  like  the  lowing  of  a 
cow ; there  was  the  c.ackling  of  ducks, 
the  hissing  of  geese,  the  gobbling  of  tur- 
keys, and  even  the  noise  of  a donkey 
br.aying,  to  be  distinguished  amongst  the 
babel  of  tongues. 

When  the  penguins  had  been  sitting 
some  weeks  on  their  eggs,  a visible  de- 
crease in  their  numbers  w.as  noticed,  and 
we  thought  at  first  that  they  were  leaving 
us  entirely ; but  the  hens  were  left  on 
the  island,  looking  very  lean  and  care- 
worn, avhilst  the  cocks  went  to  sea. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  h.ad  seen  any 
of  the  regular  householders  leave  their 
homes,  even  for  food,  since  their  arrival 
on  the  isl.and  ; and  whilst  on  shore  they 
were  never  seen  to  eat  anything.  How- 
ever, I think  in  a week  or  so  the  cocks 


came  back,  and  very  fat,  there  being 
about  an  inch  thick  of  fat  on  their  skins, 
which  was  ver\'  precious  to  us.  Most  of 
them,  too,  had  their  paunches  full  of  a 
sort  of  food  which  did  not  look  unlike  a 
linseed-meal  poultice  ; this  was  for  their 
young,  which  were  either  h.atched,  or 
very  nearly  so.  The  hens,  when  relieved 
by  the  cocks,  then  left  for  their  holiday ; 
but  I do  not  think  that  they  stayed  so 
long  away  nor  came  back  fat  like  their 
m.ates.  After  that,  there  was  a constant 
traffic  of  penguins  going  down  and  re- 
turning from  the  sea. 

The  long  lines  of  travelling  penguins, 
meeting  each  other  on  their  narrow 
tr.acks  to  the  sea,  seemed  to  be  very  par- 
ticular about  keeping  their  own  side  of 
the  street.  The  homeward-bound  ones, 
with  their  full  jtaunches,  laboriously 
climbing  up  the  steep  paths,  and  their 
funny  little  short  legs,  white  bosoms,  and 
black,  extended  flippers,  looked  like  fat 
old  gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats ; and 
one  could  almost  fancy  that  you  could 
hear  them  puffing  and  blowing  with 
their  hard  work. 

Whether  the  penguins  who  had  been 
out  at  sea  always  came  back  to  their  old 
mates,  who  had  been  left  behind  or  not, 
I would  be  afraid  to  say.  Yet  I think 
sometimes  they  did  ; but  their  numbers 
were  so  great,  and  they  were  so  much 
alike,  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide. 

^V'e  used  to  see  great  flocks  of  young 
penguins  congregated  together  under  the 
care  apparently  only  of  one  couple. 
These  young  ones  were  very  tender  eat- 
ing, but,  except  when  very  young,  of 
rather  a r.ank  flavor. 

The  penguins  are  plucky  creatures; 
and  I have  even  seen  a weak,  soft-look- 
ing youngster  stand  up  manfully  for  it- 
self against  a fierce  hawk. 

The  albatross  were  very  majestic  and 
graceful  in  their  movements.  ^Ve  used 
to  see  them,  when  pairing,  bending  and 
bowing  to  each  other  like  courtiers  in 
the  olden  time  dancing  a minuet;  but 
their  voices  were  not  quite  equal  to  their 
appear.ance,  sounding  like  a b.id  imita- 
tion of  a donkey  braying.  At  one  time, 
when  they  were  sitting  on  their  eggs,  we 
h.ad,  I daresay,  .about  a couple  of  hun- 
dreds or  more  of  the  beautiful  creatures 
scattered  over  the  grassy  parts  of  our 
island.  They  lay  but  one  egg,  and  it  is 
scarcely  so  large  as  you  might  expect 
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from  the  site  of  the  bird  ; it  is  white, 
with  pinkish  spots  on  the  broad  end. 

I had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the 
real  owners  of  the  soil : the  only  unweb- 
bed-footed  birds  on  the  island,  and  con- 
stant residents,  were  what  we  called  “ lit- 
tle white  thieves,”  “ white  pigeons,”  or 
“ white  crows.”  They  possessed  many 
of  the  qualities  of  our  jackdaw,  being 
very  inquisitive  and  mischievous,  hardy, 
and  not  to  be  daunted  by  trifles.  Their 
build  was  stronger  and  more  compact 
than  that  of  a pigeon,  but  they  were 
about  the  same  size.  I do  not  think 
they  were  powerful  flyers.  Their  feet 
and  beak  were  black,  the  latter  having  a 
sort  of  wart  on  it  about  the  nostril,  larger 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female ; whilst 
their  plumage  was  pure  white.  Their 
eggs  were  dark  and  speckled.  These 
little  “ thieves,”  when  the  penguins  were 
on  the  island,  never  ceased  watching 
them  and  their  eggs.  They  would  sit 
on  a stone  which  gave  them  a command- 
ing position  over  the  multitude  beneath, 
and  wait  for  a chance  of  stealing  an  egg, 
and  they  had  a very  knowing  way  of 
bending  down  and  putting  their  head  on 
one  side  to  see  under  the  penguin's  tail. 
When  a chance  of  robbing  presented  it- 
self, they  descended  from  their  elevated 
position,  fearlessly  hopping  amongst  the 
crowded  penguins,  evading  adroitly  the 
pecks  aimed  at  them,  stuck  their  beak 
into  the  egg,  and,  if  they  had  not  time 
to  enjoy  it  there,  would  open  their  beak 
whilst  inserted  therein,  and  lifting  it  in 
this  way,  would  fly  to  their  holes  in  the 
banks  or  rocks  and  demolish  their  clever- 
ly-earned meal  at  their  leisure.  One  of 
our  men  tells  a story  of  one  of  these 
‘‘  white  thieves,”  who,  tired  of  an  un- 
profitable vigil,  had  the  audacity  to  come 
quietly  up  behind  a penguin  sitting  on 
its  egg  and  impertinently  peck  its  tail  (a 
gre.it  insult) ; and  when  the  penguin  got 
up  to  resent  the  injury,  the  little  rascal 
dabbed  its  beak  into  the  egg  and  carried 
it  off.  Apropos  of  their  hardihood,  an 
.American  sailor  relates  the  following 
anecdote ; but  I daresay  it  requires  to 
be  swallowed  cum  grano  sa/is.  He  had 
killed  one  of  the  birds,  as  he  thought, 
and  had  sat  down  to  pluck  it  warm  ; he 
had  done  so  all  but  the  wings,  and  had 
taken  out  his  knife  to  cut  the  latter  off, 
when  away  the  bird  fluttered  minus  the 
body-feathers.  Their  chirrup  sounded 
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like  “ Quick,  quick  !”  which  seemed  to 
be  their  motto. 

Some  more  of  the  men  left  the  lower 
shanty,  and  my  mother  and  I got  in- 
stalled in  our  new  abode.  It  was  high 
up  on  the  hill  at  the  other  side,  on  one  of 
these  stony  places  frequented  by  the 
penguins.  We  had  to  force  our  way 
through  a dense  cloud  of  these  to  reach 
our  hole,  which  we  called  Penguin  Cot- 
tage. The  height  inside  was  about  four 
feet  in  the  highest  place,  length  rather 
less  than  four  feet,  and  a sort  of  shelf  on 
the  rock  which  we  used  as  a bed-place 
about  three  feet  wide  and  five  in  length. 
The  bottom  of  this  bed  we  called  the 
“ well,”  for  the  damp  was  so  great  that 
our  coverlet  would  get  as  wet  as  if  dip- 
ped in  muddy  water ; consequently  we 
kept  our  legs  curled  up,  which  took  away 
from  the  width.  When  both  were  in  the 
shanty,  one  often  retired  to  bed  to  make 
more  room,  we  were  so  crushed ; be- 
sides, one  side  not  being  water-tight  was 
too  wet  to  sit  down  near,  and  we  had  to 
crouch  under  the  rock  to  keep  out  of  the 
rain.  The  wall  was  about  four  feet 
wide,  built  of  sods  ; but  not  having  a 
spade,  tearing  up  these  sods  with  our 
hands  made  them  very  uneven,  and 
gave  lots  of  channels  for  rain  to  find  its 
way  through.  In  the  wall  of  our  little 
shanty  there  was  a whale-bird's  nest. 
They  were  very  quiet ; but  before  rain 
they  cooed  and  moaned  in  the  most 
plaintive  and  musical  tones,  and  after 
that  you  never  had  to  wait  long  for  wet 
weather.  Of  course  I plastered  up  these 
places  with  mud  as  well  as  I could,  but 
to  little  puqjose.  Our  cave  was  made 
by  building  a turf  w.all  against  a slanting 
piece  of  rough  rock.  We  managed  to 
have  a fire  as  there  were  lots  of  pen- 
guins, though  we  were  not  very  good  at 
keeping  it  alight  till  we  got  accustomed 
to  it.  The  way  we  managed  was  this : 
At  night  before  the  fire  was  quite  out,  I 
put  in  a piece  of  dry  turf,  which  kept  a 
spark  in,  or  got  red-hot  through,  and 
lasted,  if  a good  piece,  till  morning.  I 
then  put  dry  grass  or  shavings  from  the 
mattress  and  blew  it  till  it  caught,  or 
helped  it  with  gunpowder,  then  hung 
strips  of  fat  skin  over  the  flame,  thereby 
making  a good  fire.  The  fire  once  lit  I 
put  on  the  stone  pot  and  prepared  break- 
fast. A list  of  our  furniture  and  effects 
might  be  interesting ; a very  small  mat- 
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tress  of  dirty  shavings,  a counterpane,  a 
tablespoon  (plated),  a teaspoon  (real),  a 
fork,  two  bottles  (great  treasures),  a 
small  piece  of  tin  made  into  a frying- 
pan,  about  six  inches  long  and  one  in 
depth ; a stone  lamp,  two  stone  frying- 
pans,  in  which  we  cooked  all  our  meat ; 
a fireplace,  two  or  three  umbrella-wires, 
which  were  used  for  pokers,  or  bars  to 
rest  the  tin  pan  on.  The  most  valuable 
articles  in  the  cabin  were  my  club  and 
knife  : the  latter  was  simply  invaluable — 
no  money  would  have  bought  it;  without 
it  I could  not  have  kept  up  an  inde- 
pendent shanty,  and  upon  it  and  my  club 
depended  every  necessary  of  life.  An- 
other useful  article  was  a needle  made 
from  the  wire  of  an  umbrella.  The  thread 
we  used  was  unravelled  worsted.  I also 
had  my  revolver,  and  some  precious  rags 
I could  make  “ touch  ” of,  with  the 
help  of  gunpowder.  I had  quantities  of 
oil  got  from  the  fat  of  the  penguins  put 
in  the  large  gut  of  the  other  sea-birds, 
also  in  what  we  called  “ pigs” — that  is, 
the  skin  of  a penguin  without  a cut  in  it, 
dried  and  made  a bag  of.  They  were 
also  used  for  carrying  water. 

W'hen  we  first  went  to  our  own  shanty 
I generally  went  down  to  one  of  the 
other  shanties  for  boiled  meat  and  soup  ; 
but  I afterwards  gave  this  up,  and  de- 
pended entirely  upon  myself.  This  was 
the  usual  daily  routine,  from  which  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  life  we  led  ; I got  up  about  seven 
o’clock  and  took  the  ashes  out  of  the 
fireplace,  lit  the  fire,  and  swept  out  the 
house  with  a bird’s  wing.  When  the 
.stone  pot  got  heated,  I put  in  the  grease, 
and  if  we  had  eggs,  we  fried  them  in  it, 
or  cooked  the  meat  in  it.  It  generally 
took  about  a couple  of  hours  to  cook 
the  breakfast,  as  we  could  do  so  little  at 
a time  : my  mother  looked  after  it  some- 
times. After  breakfast  I often  went 
down  to  the  gully  and  had  a wash — with 
eggs  when  plentiful,  often  using  a dozen 
of  them ; and  when  they  could  not  be 
spared,  I cut  a penguin’s  throat  over  a 
iece  of  rag,  scrubbing  myself  with  the 
lood,  and  then  washing  it  off  with  wa- 
ter ; it  was  not  such  a good  plan  as  the 
eggs,  but  was  better  than  nothing.  My 
wash  over,  I would  get  birds  for  our 
evening  meal,  either  young  penguins 
or  mollyhawks,  and  then  set  to  work 
skinning  and  cutting  them  up.  After 
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that  I generally  killed  and  skinned  about 
fifty  old  penguins,  and  stored  up  the  skins 
for  winter  fuel.  Thirty  fat  skins  were 
about  as  much  as  a man  in  our  reduced 
state  could  carry  easily.  I packed  them 
in  stacks  about  four  feet  high.  The  old- 
kept  skins  burnt  well,  though  they  smelt 
strongly,  and  were  full  of  maggots  ; but 
we  were  very  glad  to  have  them.  I had 
stored  about  700  or  800,  which  would 
have  lasted  us  some  time,  as  we  only 
burnt  about  five  or  six  in  our  small  fire 
during  the  day.  I was  alw.ays  glad  to 
get  my  skinning  over,  as  I had  got  so 
sick  of  it;  and  dreadful-looking  figures 
we  must  sometimes  have  been — our 
hands  and  clothes  covered  with  blood, 
and  our  faces  often  spotted  with  it.  The 
evening  meal  was  generally  cooked  by 
my  mother,  of  which  I ate  some,  leaving 
a little  for  the  morning,  then  got  in  wa- 
ter for  the  night,  put  the  turf  on  the  fire, 
and  retired  to  bed,  or  rock  rather.  I 
generally  slept  well,  except  when  I 
dreamt  of  skinning  penguins.  My  moth- 
er also  slept  pretty  well,  considering  the 
discomfort,  &c.  On  Sunday  I never  did 
any  skinning,  but  washed  myself  in  the 
gully  in  the  morning.  We  always  had  a 
supply  of  food  ready  for  the  Sunday.  I 
then  paid  visits  to  some  of  the  other 
shanties,  and  got  all  the  news,  such  as  a 
new  yarn ; and  dreams  were  a great 
source  of  amusement — we  dreamt  in 
such  a realistic  manner.  Having  dreams 
was  quite  like  a letter  by  post,  for  they 
took  our  minds  off  the  island,  and  ena- 
bled us  to  forget  for  a time  our  misera- 
ble circumst.ances,  .and  any  interesting 
ones  I retailed  to  my  mother.  In  the 
night  when  we  woke  we  invariably  asked 
each  other’s  dreams,  which  were  often 
about  something  to  eat,  often  about  be- 
ing at  home  and  the  ship  that  was  to 
take  us  off  the  island — always  pleasant. 
Dreaming,  in  fact,  was  by  far  the  pleas- 
antest part  of  our  existence  on  that  mis- 
erable island.  Many  were  the  prophe- 
cies that  were  made  about  when  we 
should  get  off.  At  first  we  anxiously 
p.aid  attention  to  them  ; but  when  one  or 
two  turned  out  wrong,  no  one  took 
much  account  of  them. 

A curious  thing  happened  to  my 
mother  on  the  ist  of  November.  She 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  when  she  said  she 
saw  a wom.an’s  face  and  head  appear.  It 
was  a beautiful  face — pale  complexion 
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and  dark  eye.',  with  a kerchief  tied  over 
the  head  under  the  chin.  It  smiled  kind- 
ly to  her  and  slowly  faded  away.  I told 
some  of  them  about  it,  and  it  was  soon 
all  over  the  island  ; but  the  curious  thing 
is  that  Captain  Gifford’s  young  wife,  a 
most  gentle,  kind  lady,  when  she  leaned 
over  the  ship’s  side,  saying  “ good-bye” 
to  my  mother  xs  she  was  leaving  the 
whaler,  had  the  face  of  the  vision  on  the 
island,  even  to  the  kerchief  tied  under 
the  chin. 

Other  two  ships  passed  us,  but  they 
either  did  not  see  us,  or  took  no  notice. 
One  of  them  nearly  ran  ashore  herself, 
as  the  weather  was  thick  ; but  it  cleared 
in  time  for  them  to  see  the  land,  though 
it  was  a narrow  escape.  Whilst  the  pen- 
guins were  laying  we  had  plenty  of  eggs, 
not  only  for  the  time,  but  for  long 
afterwards,  as  I “pitted  ” about  a thou- 
sand of  them  for  future  use.  Even  my 
mother  has  eaten  seven  at  a meal,  fried, 
roasted,  or  raw,  beaten  up  with  a little 
fresh  water,  which  made  a most  refresh- 
ing drink.  The  eggs  did  every  one  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  we  all  felt  satis- 
fied and  had  not  the  longing  desire  for 
other  food.  Those  who  had  been  hag- 
gard and  miserable  got  quite  plump  and 
fresh — some  of  them  ate  about  thirty  at 
a meal ; and  we  saw  each  other  with 
clean  faces,  for  we  used  the  eggs  as  soap  ; 
whilst  a most  remarkable  thing  was,  that 
every  one  had  f.air  skins  and  light  hair, 
dark  faces  and  hair  being  quite  changed 
— black  hair  turning  brown  or  red,  and 
fairer  people  quite  fla.xen.  As  for  my- 
self, my  complexion  was  pink  and  white 
like  a girl's,  with  white  eyebrows,  yellow 
hair  and  moustache.  My  mother  did 
not  change  much,  but  she  was  a mere 
skeleton  and  very  feeble.  The  old  quar- 
termaster, " Daddy  ” or  “ Nimrod  ” as 
he  was  called,  died  October  20th.  The 
eggs  came  too  late  for  him,  poor  old  fel- 
low ! but  he  gave  himself  u|)  from  the 
first.  He  always  said  most  of  us  would 
get  off,  but  not  him.self,  and  that  our 
greatest  chance  of  getting  ofl  was  after 
Christmas,  which  also  came  true.  Of 
course,  people  would  only  come  near 
these  dreadful  rocks  of  their  own  accord 
n fine  weather,  which  we  expected  about 
Christmas  time. 

Christmas-day  was  very  cold,  though 
midsummer,  with  snow-scjualls — in  fad, 
at  home  you  would  have  called  it  sea- 


sonable weather.  Poor  little  Watty  died 
on  Christmas-day  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  and  was  buried  next  morning. 
You  could  almost  have  blown  him  away, 
he  was  so  thin  and  wasted.  He  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  old,  I think, 
and  looked  like  an  old  man  of  seventy. 
He  would  only  take  a drop  of  soup,  and 
that  from  one  of  the  quartermasters 
called  Bill  Vyning,  an  American.  His 
shoulders  were  up  to  his  ears,  and  his 
knees  up  to  his  chin,  being  drawn  up 
that  shape  by  the  cold.  He  was  buried 
near  Henderson,  and  was  happily  the 
last  of  the  unfortunate  few'  whom  it  was 
our  sad  task  to  bury-  on  that  bleak,  lone- 
ly island.  Poor  fellows ! Though  their 
graves  lie  far  from  all  sounds  of  human 
toil,  and  only  the  dash  of  the  waves  or 
the  sea-bird’s  cry  is  heard  above  their 
last  resting-place ; though  no  stone 
stands  to  bear  the  record  of  their  vir- 
tues, and  no  affectionate  hand  marks  the 
.spot  with  the  humble  tribute  of  flowers 
— still  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  In 
some  quiet  hour  their  comrades’  thoughts 
will  turn  to  those  lonely  graves,  far  in 
the  midst  of  the  restless  ocean,  and  sure- 
ly their  hearts  will  soften  with  some 
thought  of  pity  or  regret  when  they  re- 
call the  existence  there  so  miserably 
closed. 

We  were  very  much  afraid  of  our  en- 
gine-driver, John  Nicoll,  or  “ Steam,”  a 
nice  cheery  fellow,  who  was  very  deli- 
cate, and  spitting  blood  in  quantities. 
He  was  to  have  got  the  bottle  of  wine 
that  was  buried,  but  it  was  stolen — a 
great  sin,  for  they  knew  it  was  for  the 
sick.  There  was  still  a little  ruin  left 
which  did  him  good.  (A'.Af.  Get  Hen- 
ry White  of  London’s  “ Redheart  rum” 
if  you  want  anything  good  in  that  line ; 
it  is  medicinally  better  than  brandy.) 
We  were  all  getting  very  anxious  to  be 
off ; another  winter  on  the  island  would, 

I fear,  have  left  very  few  to  tell  the  tale, 
though  we  were  storing  skins  to  burn, 
and  oil  also,  in  case  of  such  a dire  neces- 
sity. There  would  have  been  little  to 
eat.  The  young  albatross  were  on  the 
island  when  we  landed  in  July;  and 
just  before  we  left,  the  old  birds  returned 
and  built  their  nests  and  laid  their  eggs, 
so  wc  presumed  we  had  seen  the  round 
of  the  sea-birds.  We  never  took  any 
albatross-eggs,  as  we  looked  forward  to 
depending  on  the  young  for  food  later  on. 
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The  seals  we  used  to  hear  barking  like 
dogs  at  a distant  hamlet ; it  sounded  so 
pleasant,  for  we  could  imagine  ourselves 
near  some  village  ; indeed,  our  imagina- 
tions and  dreams  formed  almost  our  only 
pleasures.  We  never  could  get  near 
these  seals,  as  they  frequented  places  un- 
approachable to  us.  One  day  a huge 
beast,  described  as  having  a head  like  a 
bear  and  the  body  about  ten  feet  long, 
was  seen  to  attempt  a landing,  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  it  dived  into  the  depths 
again.  I suppose  it  was  a sea-lion.  I 
have  seen  several  of  what  appeared  to 
me  large  seals  swimming  about,  but  per- 
haps they  were  all  sea-lions.  We  never 
knew  wh.it  fish  inhabited  these  waters, 
for  it  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
quantities  of  seaweed  and  the  constant 
swell  of  the  sea  da.shing  .against  the 
rocks,  to  keep  anything  that  we  could 
make  for  a line  clear  enough  for  fishing ; 
and  what  made  it  worse  was  the  height 
any  likely  place  was  from  the  water. 

We  used  to  see  parts  of  fish  in  the  big 
gut  of  the  albatross  when  they  had  their 
young  to  feed.  I remember  once  killing 
an  albatross  and,  .as  was  often  the  case 
just  before  dying,  it  vomited  up  the  con- 
tents of  its  bag,  and  amongst  the  mess 
was  an  eel  quite  perfect,  and  luaving  the 
.appearance  of  being  cooked.  I took  it 
up  and  ate  it,  and  it  tasted  quite  like 
stewed  eel.  I daresay  that  w.as  the  only 
fish  eaten  on  the  island. 

A good  look-out  was  kept,  and  .all  who 
could  were  engaged  building  a turf  tower 
upon  which  we  were  to  plant  a small 
staff,  but  we  were  rescued  before  it  was 
completed.  All  the  eg^s  were  done,  and 
my  mother  was  getting  exceedingly 
weak,  for  she  could  not  eat  the  bird- 
flesh  without  it  making  her  very  sick, 
and  it  was  only  now  and  then  she  could 
manage  to  take  a little ; she  said  herself 
she  could  not  last  another  fortnight ; but 
relief  was  close  at  hand.  On  the  21st 
January  1876,  the  happiest  day  we  shall 
ever  know  on  earth,  the  gallant  little 
bark  Young  Phoenix,  American  wh.alcr. 
Captain  Gi fiord,  took  my  mother  and 
myself  and  several  others  off  that  night, 
and  the  rest  the  next  day.  There  was 
not  much  wind,  and  the  day  was  fine,  I 
thought  I would  give  myself  a holiday 
from  skinning,  so  I had  just  got  a “ pig” 
full  of  young  penguin’s  legs,  and  had 
hung  them  on  a string  on  the  roof  to  dry 


and  .smoke  a little,  and  was  backing  out 
of  the  shanty,  when,  just  visible,  I saw 
a ship.  I yelled  out.  Sail  ho ! and  ran 
to  see  if  the  look-out  had  seen  it  from 
the  flag-staff.  They  had  seen  her  a 
short  time  before,  and  the  fl.igs  and 
everything  were  up  ; fires  were  lit  also  on 
different  p.arts  of  the  hill  so  that  they 
might  see  the  smoke,  and  blankets  were 
about  in  every  position  that  looked  eligi- 
ble. Of  course  we  were  all  very  much 
excited,  hope  and  fear  alternately  pre- 
dominating. I had  gone  to  the  flag- 
staff, and  was  running  back  to  tell  my 
mother  not  to  be  too  sanguine,  as  the 
ship  had  not  as  yet  .altered  her  course, 
when  a cheer  made  me  look  out  to  sea. 
There — delightful  sight ! — she  had  seen 
us,  and  was  steering  close  in  to  the 
island.  Some  of  us  cried  with  joy.  I 
packed  up  all  our  valuables — my  club, 
revolver,  knife,  fork,  and  two  spoons — 
and  prepared  cver)-thing  for  embarking. 
■When  the  ship  came  closer,  she  ran  up 
the  American  ensign,  and  lowered  two 
boats.  They  came  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  island  for  embarking;  so  W.alter 
Smith,  the  sail-maker,  sw.am  out  to  them, 
though  with  considerable  risk,  for  there 
was  a heavy  surf,  and  directed  them  to 
the  other  side,  where  our  old  landing- 
place  was.  It  was  now  getting  late,  and 
Captain  Gifford  only  took  my  mother, 
Mr,  Peters,  “ Sails,”  two  invalids,  and 
myself,  off  in  the  boat  that  night.  When 
we  got  on  board  we  got  a warm  bath, 
clean  clothes,  .and  tea : and  every  one 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  us.  I don't 
know  how  my  mother  could  have  man- 
aged without  Mrs.  Gifford’s  kind  assist- 
ance. She  was  comfortably  cushioned 
up  on  a large  sofa  in  the  stem  cabin  ; a 
nicely  done  up  little  place,  with  pictures, 
books,  and  harmonium.  She  was  but  a 
small  vessel,  and  had  a crew  of  30  hands, 
so  that  there  was  little  room  to  spare, 
and  Mr.  Peters  and  I slept  on  the  floor. 
Captain  Gifford  was  undecided  whether 
he  could  take  us  all  or  not ; however,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  manage  as  well  as 
he  could,  leave  his  fishing-ground.s — 
which  would  be  a great  loss  to  him — 
and  t.ike  us  to  the  Mauritius  or  the 
Cape,  unless  he  could  tranship  us  to 
English  ships.  That  night  we  stood  off 
the  land  till  morning.  The  day  was 
lovely,  and  we  steered  for  the  island 
again,  and  took  off  the  rest,  Mr.  Peters 
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writing  a short  account  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  names  of  the  drowned,  on  paper, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a bottle,  sealed 
up,  and  buried  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
graves.  Each  grave,  as  well,  had  a 
wooden  cross  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 

Everybody,  as  they  came  on  board, 
had  a good  wash  in  hot  water,  and  clean 
clothes,  boots,  &c.,  all  good  new  suits  : 
we  had  every  kindness  shown  us.  We 
steered  for  the  north  ; and  on  the  26th 
January  a Liverpool  ship,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  hove  in  sight,  which  the  captain 
signalled,  and  24  of  us,  including  Mr. 
Peters,  went  in  her.  She  was  bound  for 


Kurachee ; and  the  same  afternoon  an- 
other Liverpool  ship.  The  Childers,  Cap- 
tain M‘Phee,  took  the  remaining  20,  in- 
cluding my  mother  and  myself.  She 
was  bound  to  Rangoon,  in  Burmah. 
Wc  were  all  very  sorry  to  leave  the 
whaler;  and  Mrs.  Gilford  was  quite  dis- 
tressed at  parting  from  my  mother. 
Captain  Gifford  offered  to  keep  my 
mother  on  board  if  she  had  the  least  ob- 
jections to  going  to  Rangoon.  We  were 
most  kindly  and  courteously  received  by 
Captain  M'Phee  of  The  Childers,  and 
my  mother  is  now  getting  quite  fat  and 
strong. — Blackivood's  Magazine. 
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How  time  flies  ! Have  we  been  talking 
For  an  hour  ? 

Have  we  been  so  long  imprisoned 
By  the  shower 

In  this  old  oak-panelled  parlor  ? 

Is  it  noon  ? 

Don’t  you  think  the  rain  is  over 
Rather  soon  ? 


It  is  nothing — very  common — 

Be  it  so ; 

Do  you  wonder  why  I prize  it — 
Care  to  know 

Shall  I teach  you  all  the  meaning, 
'I'he  romance 

Of  the  picture  you  are  scorning 
With  a glance  ? 


Since  the  heavy  drops  surprised  us. 
And  we  fled 

Here  for  shelter,  while  it  darkened 
Overhead  ; 

Since  we  leaned  against  the  window, 
Saw  the  flash 

Of  the  lightning,  heard  the  rolling 
Thunder  crash ; 

You  have  looked  at  all  the  treasures 
Gathered  here. 

Out  of  other  days,  and  countries 
Far  and  near ; 

.At  those  glasses,  thin  as  bubbles. 
Opal  bright — 

At  the  carved  and  slender  chessmen. 
Red  and  white — 

At  the  long  array  of  china 
Cups  and  plates — 

(Do  you  really  understand  them  ? 
Names  and  dates  .^) 

At  the  tapestry,  where  dingy 
Shepherds  stand. 

Holding  grim  and  faded  damsels 
By  the  hand — 

All  the  while  my  thoughts  were  busy 
With  the  fan 

Lying  here — bamboo  and  paper. 
From  Japan. 


From  Japan  ! I let  my  fancy 
Swiftly  fly  ; 

Now  if  we  set  sail  to-morrow. 

You  and  I, 

If  the  waves  were  liquid  silver. 

Fair  the  breeze. 

If  we  reached  that  wondrous  island 
O’er  the  seas, 

Should  we  find  that  every  woman 
Was  so  white. 

And  had  slender  upward  eyebrows 
Black  as  night  ? 

Should  we  then  perhaps  discover 
IVAy,  out  there. 

People  spread  a mat  to  rest  on 
In  mid-air  ? 


Here’s  a lady,  small  of  feature. 
Narrow-eyed, 

With  her  hair  of  ebon  straightness 
Queerly  tied. 

In  her  hand  are  trailing  flowers 
Rosy  sweet. 

And  her  silken  robe  is  muffled 
Round  her  feet. 

She  looks  backward  with  a conscious 
Kind  of  grace, 
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As  she  steps  from  off  the  carpet 
Into  space ; 

Though  she  plants  her  foot  on  nothing 
Docs  not  fall, 

And  in  fact  appears  to  heed  it  . 

Not  at  all. 

See  how  calmly  she  confronts  us 
Standing  there — 

Will  you  say  she  is  not  lovely  ? 

Do  you  dare  ? 

1 will  not ! I honor  beauty 
Where  I can, 

Here's  a woman  one  might  die  for  1 
In  Japan. 

Read  the  passion  of  her  lover — 

All  his  soul 

Hotly  poured  in  this  fantastic 
Little  scroll. 

See  him  swear  his  love,  and  vengeance. 
Read  his  fate — 

You  don't  understand  the  language  1 
I'll  translate. 

“ Long  ago,"  he  says,  “ when  summer 
Filled  the  earth 

With  its  beauty,  with  the  brightness 
Of  its  mirth  ; 

When  the  leafy  boughs  were  woven 
Far  above ; 

In  the  noonday  I beheld  her — 

Her — my  love  ! 

Oftentimes  I met  her,  often 
Saw  her  pass. 

With  her  dusky  raiment  trailing 
On  the  grass. 

I would  follow,  would  approach  her. 
Dare  to  speak. 

Till  at  last  the  sudden  color 
Flushed  her  cheek. 

“ Through  the  sultry  heat  we  lingered 
In  the  shade ; 

And  the  fan  of  pictured  paper 
That  she  swayed. 

Seemed  to  mark  the  summer's  pulses. 
Soft  and  slow, 

And  to  thrill  me  as  it  wavered 
To  and  fro. 

For  I loved  her,  loved  her,  loved  her, 
And  its  beat 

Set  my  passion  to  a music 
Strangely  sweet. 

“ Sunset  came,  and  after  sunset. 

When  the  dusk 

Filled  the  quiet  house  with  shadows  ; 
.And  the  musk, 
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From  the  dim  and  dewy  garden 
Where  it  grows. 

Mixed  its  perfume  with  the  jasmine 
And  the  rose ; 

When  the  western  splendor  faded. 

And  the  breeze 

Went  its  way,  with  good-night  whispers 
Through  the  trees. 

Leaning  out,  we  watched  the  dying 
Of  the  light. 

Till  the  bats  came  forth  with  sudden 
Ghostly  flight. 

They  were  shadows,  wheeling,  flitting 
Round  my  joy. 

While  she  spoke,  and  while  her  slender 
Hands  would  toy 

With  her  fan,  which,  as  she  swayed  it. 
Might  have  been 

Fairy  wand,  or  fitting  sceptre 
For  a queen. 

When  she  smiled  at  me,  half  pausing 
In  her  play, 

All  the  dusk  of  gathering  twilight 
Turned  to  day ! 

“ Though  to  talk  too  much  of  heaven 
Is  not  well — 

Though  agreeable  people  never 
Mention  hell — 

Yet  the  woman  who  betrayed  me 
— Whom  I kissed — 

In  that  bygone  summer  taught  me 
Both  exist. 

I was  ardent,  she  was  always 
Wisely  cool. 

So  my  lady  played  the  traitor, 

I— the  fool  " 

Oh,  your  pardon  ! But  remember 
If  you  please. 

I'm  translating — this  is  only 
Japanese. 

“ Japanese  ?"  you  say,  and  eye  me 
Half  in  doubt ; 

Let  us  have  the  lurking  question 
Spoken  out. 

Is  all  this  about  the  lady 
Really  said 

In  that  little  sciu.are  of  writing 
Near  her  head  ? — 

I will  answer,  on  my  honor. 

As  I can. 

Every  syllable  is  written 
On  the  fan. 

Yes — and  you  could  learn  the  language 
Very  soon — 

Shall  I teach  you  on  some  August 
Afternoon  ? 
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You  are  wearied.  There  is  little 
Left  to  say ; 

For  the  disappointed  hero 
Goes  his  way, 

And  such  pain  and  rapture  never 
More  will  know — 

But  he  smiles — all  this  was  over 
Long  ago. 

I am  not  a blighted  being — 

Scarcely  grieve — 

I can  laugh,  make  love,  do  most  things 
But  believe  ! 


Yet  the  old  days  come  back  strangely 
.\s  I stand, 

With  the  fan  she  swayed  so  softly 
In  my  hand. 

I can  almost  see  her,  touch  her. 

Hear  her  voice. 
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Till,  afraid  of  my  own  madness, 

I rejoice 

That  beyond  my  help  or  harming 
Is  her  fate — 

P.ist  the  reach  of  passion — is  it 
Love — or  hate  ? 

This  is  tragic  ! Are  j'ou  laughing .’ 

So  am  I ! 

Let  us  go — the  clouds  h.ive  wanished 
From  the  sky. 

You'll  forget  this  cursed  folly  ? 

Time  it  ceased, 

For  you  do  not  understand  me 
In  the  least. 

You  have  smiled  and  sighed  politely. 
Quite  at  ease, 

.-\nd  my  story  might  as  well  be 

J apanese ! 

Cornhill  Magazine. 
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SKETCH  OF  A JOURNEY  ACROSS  AFRICA. 

BY  VERNEY  LOVETT  C.tMERON,  LIEUTENANT  ROYAL  NAVY. 


Part  IV. 

We  got  under  way  the  day  after  Coim- 
bra’s arrival,  and  crossing  the  Lovoi  on  a 
fishing-wcir  bridge,  we  entered  the  coun- 
try of  Ussarabi. 

Ussambi  is  a sort  of  debatable  ground 
(like  the  Scottish  marshes  of  old)  be- 
tween Urua  and  Ufllnda.  The  people 
say  that  they  are  properly  under  the  rule 
of  Kasongo,  but  that  they  are  forced  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mata  Yafa  also,  as  his  ter- 
ritory is  so  close,  especially  on  the  north- 
west, th.at  he  can  easily  harry  them  in 
case  of  their  opposing  his  claims.  Be- 
sides the  extortions  they  arc  subjected  to 
by  these  two  chiefs,  they  also  suffer  from 
the  raids  of  Msiri  (a  Mnyamwfesi),  who 
has  established  himself  at  Katanga  by 
force  of  arms,  and  now  sends  armed  par- 
ties in  all  directions  in  search  of  slaves 
and  other  plunder.  The  slaves  thus  ob- 
tained, he  sends  to  Unyanyembe  and  the 
West  Coast,  receiving  in  exchange  cloth, 
guns,  and  powder.  The  guns  and  pow- 
der enable  him  to  retain  his  position,  and 
he  is  also  greatly  assisted  by  large  armed 
caravans  from  Bih^,  commanded  by  con- 
fidential slaves  of  Portuguese  who  use  his 
territory  as  a safe  b.isis  from  whence  to 
start  their  numerous  slaving  expeditions. 


These  Portuguese  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a few  of  Msiri’s  own  people, 
in  order  that  these  blackgu.irds  may  be 
considered  as  acting  under  his  orders,  and 
thereby  spreading  the  terror  of  his  name 
far  and  wide ; besides  this  advantage,  he 
receives  a large  proportion  of  the  skives 
captured  in  these  raids. 

The  people  of  Ussambi,  growing  wise 
by  experience,  are  now  congrcg.iting  in 
l.irge  villages,  well  protected  by  wide  and 
deep  ditches  and  embankments,  and  are 
rapidly  sub-dividing  into  a number  of 
small  and  independent  tribes  only  bound 
together  by  the  necessity  of  defence 
against  the  common  enemy  “ the  slave 
trader.”  The  country  of  Ussambi  is 
one  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  well  wa- 
tered ; woods,  meadows,  streams,  and 
cultivated  grounds  succeeding  each  other 
in  agreeable  diversity. 

Whilst  passing  through  Ussambi  I 
he.ird  that  Mata  Yafa  waS  jpnly  a few 
miles  distant  from  my  camp.  Being  then 
on  his  way  to  Kasongo  in  order  to  seek 
his  protection  and  assistance.  In  con- 
secpience  of  some  unheard-of  cruelties 
he  had  committed  on  women,  an  elder 
sister,  whose  rank  was  nearly  equal  to 
his  own,  had  formed  a conspiracy,  say- 
ing, “ I also  ,im  a woman,”  and  driven 
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him  out  of  the  country.  He  only  just 
managed  to  escape  with  his  life,  accom- 
panied by  a few  followers  who  still  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  and  when  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  skulking  along 
through  the  jungle,  afraid  to  enter  any 
village.  What  his  reception  by  Kasongo 
may  have  been  is  a momentous  question 
for  the  peace  of  Central  Africa. 

After  Ussambi  we  came  into  Ulunda, 
part  of  the  dominions  proper  of  Mata 
Yafa,  whose  own  immediate  relations 
and  their  followers  are  Warua.  Mr. 
Cooley,  in  his  learned  works  on  .Africa, 
says  that  .Alunda,  from  Mulilnda,  means 
“ wilds,”  but  seems  to  think  that  the 
Pombeiros  who  crossed  from  Cassanci  to 
Tel6  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
were  mistaken  in  talking  of  .Arundas 
(WalOnda,  according  to  correct  etymolo- 
gy) as  a separate  race.  1 believe  that 
Ulftnda  being,  in  fact,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  peojile  be- 
ing very  wild  and  savage,  the  country  is 
called  Ulunda  or  “the  wild  country,” 
and  the  people  Walunda,  or  “ the  wild 
people.” 

The  chiefs  of  all  the  important  dis- 
tricts belong  to  the  dominant  race  of  the 
Warua. 

The  huts  of  the  Wah'inda  are  smaller 
than  any  other  permanent  habitations  I 
have  seen  in  Africa,  and  are  as  a rule 
scattered  about  the  country  in  clusters 
of  three  or  four,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
small  clearings,  each  of  which  just  suf- 
fices to  support  the  one  family  who  in- 
habits it. 

Whilst  passing  through  Ulfinda  we 
crossed  many  important  affluents  of  the 
Lualaba  or  Congo,  and  in  its  western 
one  of  our  camps  was  close  to  I.ulua 
(tvell  known  to  geographers),  whilst  the 
source  of  the  Liambaiye,  or  Zambezi, 
was  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
south  of  us.  1 was  fortunately  able  to 
fix  the  exact  position  of  this  camp  by  a 
very  extensive  set  of  lunars,  and  it  may 
in  future  be  considered  as  a crucial  po- 
sition for  other  travellers  to  take  their 
departure  from. 

After  Ulfinda  we  first  passed  through 
a country  at  present  considered  as  neu- 
tral ground,  but  which  is  rapidly  being 
colonised  by  the  people  of  Lovalii.  Lo- 
vale  is  a country  of  considerable  extent ; 
the  eastern  portions  are  verj’  similar  to 
Ulfinda,  but  as  we  proceeded  westward 


we  came  upon  large  plains,  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  are  nearly  covered  with 
water,  and  are  then  well-nigh  impassa- 
ble. 

It  is  from  these  inundations  that  the 
inhabitants  derive  the  greater  portion  of 
their  wealth.  When  the  waters  are  out, 
innumerable  fishes,  principally  siluri  (or 
mud-fish),  swarm  forth  from  the  rivers 
and  spread  themselves  all  over  the  coun- 
tr)'.  The  inhabitants  take  .advantage  of 
the  slight  inequalities  of  level  to  form 
small  dams  by  which,  when  the  floods 
subside,  the  fishes  are  confined,  and  arc 
then  easily  captured  by  the  natives,  who 
dry  them,  and  barter  them  with  passing 
caravans  and  with  their  neighbors.  So 
eager  are  the  tribes  on  either  side  for 
these  fish,  that  they  refuse  all  other  arti- 
cles of  barter  from  caravans  who  have 
])assed  through  these  piscatorial  districts. 
I cannot  admire  their  taste,  and  I fancy 
that  if  a Fishmongers’  Company  existed 
in  .Africa,  not  only  a portion,  but  the 
whole  amount  brought  for  sale  would  be 
condemned.  In  order  to  gratify  this 
peculiar  taste  of  the  people  we  w’ere  to 
meet  on  our  road,  we  were  obliged  to  lay 
in  a large  stock  of  this  half-rotten  fish, 
and  the  effluvia  arising  from  it  made  our 
camp  nearly  pestilential. 

'I'he  place  where  we  halted  to  buy  in 
our  cargo  was  very  near  the  point  at 
which  Dr.  Livingstone's  original  route 
from  Sekeletu’s  to  Loanda  crossed  mine. 
The  chief  we  met  there  was  the  same  I 
saw,  and  he  remembered  I.ivingstone 
well,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  riding  an 
ox,  but  I was  unable  to  fix  the  exact  po- 
sition of  the  meeting,  as  since  then  the 
chief  has  shifted  the  location  of  his  vil- 
lage four  or  five  times. 

In  I.oval^  we  h.ad  a good  many  very 
annoying,  though  not  serious,  troubles 
with  the  natives.  They  had  innumera- 
ble fetishes,  and  every  time  any  feli.sh 
was  offended  a fine  was  levied,  and  as  a 
stranger  had  no  means  of  finding  out 
what  was  “ feti.sh”  and  what  was  not, 
these  fines  were  very  numerous  and  vex- 
atious. Certain  trees  might  not  be  cut 
down  to  build  a camp,  against  others  no 
gun  might  be  leant,  some  jiaths  might 
not  be  traversed  by  a stranger,  and  so 
on  ad  infitntum.  As  nearly  every  man 
in  Loval6  was  armed  with  a gun,  they 
considered  themselves  powerful  enough 
to  insist  on  all  these  bothering  regula- 
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lions.  The  cowardly  bullies  from  Bih6 
now  showed  themselves  in  their  true 
light,  very  different  from  what  they  ap- 
peared to  be  in  Urua.  There,  strong  in 
the  possession  of  firearms  (of  which  the 
natives  knew  nothing),  they  robbed  and 
maltreated  every  one  ; here  they  cringed 
and  sneaked,  and  were  often  robbed  in 
their  turn. 

-After  Loval^  we  came  to  Kibokw^, 
where  the  country  began  to  get  more 
broken  and  hilly  than  any  we  had  seen 
for  a long  time.  We  now  beganf  to  as- 
cend towards  the  western  edge  of  the 
Basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi. 
Here  the  fish  which  we  had  bought  in 
Lovald  were  in  demand,  but  I soon  ex- 
hausted all  my  stock,  and  if  I had  not 
been  able  to  purchase  a little  cloth  at  a 
most  exorbitant  price  from  some  people 
of  Bih^,  who  were  out  collecting  bees- 
wax, we  should  have  starved.  The  only 
product  of  Kibokwe  which  is  exported  is 
beeswax.  From  the  honey  the  natives 
make  a sort  of  mead,  which  was  in  taste 
very  like  the  strong  Scotch  ales.  At  one 
village  at  which  we  hailed  the  chief  ofiered 
me  some  in  a china  pint  mug,  which,  as 
I was  very  thirsty,  I emptied  at  a pull. 
He  held  me  in  great  admiration  as  this 
potent  draught  took  no  effect  on  my 
head,  and  followed  me  to  our  two  next 
camps  to  give  me  drink  before  starting 
in  the  mornings.  He  brought  a little 
pot  with  him,  in  which  he  warmed  the 
mead,  and  as  the  mornings  were  then 
raw  and  cold  this  “ Doch  an  dorroch  ” 
did  not  prove  at  all  unacceptable.  Af- 
ter Kibokw6  we  passed  out  of  the  basins 
of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi  (the 
affluents  of  which  are  so  interlaced  with 
each  other  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  determine  the  actual  watershed),  and 
came  into  that  of  the  Kwanza.  After 
crossing  the  Kwanza  (which  here  some 
distance  above  the  falls  was  a fine  navi- 
gable stream)  we  arrived  at  Komanant^, 
in  Bihe,  where  Kenddld  (or  .Alviz)  had 
his  settlement.  Although  he  said  he 
was  a civilised  man,  his  establishment 
was  little  better  than  that  of  the  natives, 
and  the  pigs  shared  the  houses  with  him 
and  his  friends  as  freely  as  if  they  paid 
the  “ rint.” 

At  Komanante  I was  delayed  a week 
before  I could  procure  a guide  from 
KenddltS  to  show  me  the  road  to  the 
coast.  Kend^l^  himself  remained  up  in 


Bih^,  in  order  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
slaves  for  beeswax  and  ivory  ; the  others 
he  retained  to  sell  at  the  coast. 

When  I left  Komanante,  I had  first  to 
go  to  the  town  of  Kagnomb^,  the  chief 
of  Bih^,  as  -my  guide  would  have  been 
afraid  to  return  if  it  had  been  known  he 
had  guided  a white  man  through  Bihe 
without  taking  him  to  see  Kagnombe. 
Kagnomb^’s  town  proved  to  be  the  larg- 
est I had  ever  seen  in  Africa,  but  Kag- 
nomb^  (or,  as  he  called  himself.  King 
Antonio  Kagnombe)  was  a most  despica- 
ble specimen  of  a negro.  He  said  he 
had  been  to  Loanda,  but  the  only  result 
of  his  travels  seemed  to  be  a grafting  of 
the  worst  European  vices  on  those  al- 
ready engrained  in  his  nature. 

The  day  I left  Kagnomb^'s  I arrived 
at  the  settlement  of  Senhor  Guilherme 
Gonsalves,  where  I was  most  kindly  and 
hospitably  received,  and  felt  as  if  I were 
once  more  getting  into  civilisation. 
Senhor  Gonsalves  has  been  settled  at 
Bih^  for  about  thirty-three  years,  and  all 
his  establishment  (for  a place  in  the 
wild)  was  wonderfully  well  nionU.  He 
has  planted  orange  trees,  vines,  roses, 
&c.,  which  all  grow  to  perfection.  Great 
hedges  of  roses,  thirty  feet  high,  covered 
with  blossom  ! Senhor  Gonsalves  was 
an  old  officer  of  the  Portuguese  navy, 
and  a very  gentlemanlike  man,  but  had 
become  so  completely  habituated  to  .Af- 
rican life,  that,  after  a short  stay  in  Lis- 
bon, he  had  felt  obliged  to  return  to 
Bihe,  where  he  had  arrived  only  a few 
days  before  I did.  The  day  after,  f 
came  to  Senher  Jodo  Baptista  Ferreira’s 
settlement,  where  I was  also  most  kindly 
received  ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  he 
is  a man  calculated  to  do  an  immense 
deal  of  harm  in  .Africa.  He  has  travel- 
led far  (nearly  up  to  Kasongo's  couniiy 
on  one  occasion),  but  being  utterly  un- 
educated, and  almost  solely  dependent 
on  the  slave-trade  for  his  profits,  cannot 
fail  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  “ white 
man"  amongst  the  natives. 

Close  to  the  village  of  JeSo  Baptista  is 
that  of  Silva  Porto,  famous  for  his  jour- 
ney with  Syde  ibn  Habib  half  across  -Af- 
rica. His  place  is  now  in  the  charge  of 
slaves,  who  make  frequent  trips  to  Ka- 
tanga for  copper,  slaves,  and  ivory,  whilst 
he  himself  lives  in  comfort  at  Benguella. 

After  one  day's  halt  at  Joao  Baptista's, 
we  started  for  Benguella,  but  after  only 
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four  days’  marching , we  were  delayed 
by  the  illness  of  the  wife  of  our  chief  na- 
tive guide,  and,  after  all,  had  to  leave 
him  with  her,  and  to  go  on  with  one  of 
his  brothers.  Besides  the  natives,  I had 
also  a black  Portuguese  called  Manoel, 
from  Dondo,  supplied  to  me  by  Alviz, 
who  formed  a very  favorable  contrast  to 
that  individual,  as  he  endeavored  to  as- 
sist me  in  every  way  in  his  power. 

When  we  were  on  our  road  again,  we 
came  into  the  lovely  and  fertile  country 
of  Bailunda,  the  chief  of  which  I visited 
in  his  village,  situated  on  a rocky  hill, 
standing  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain.  To  reach  his  hut,  which  was 
perched  on  the  very  summit,  I had  to 
pass  through  no  fewer  than  seven  stock- 
ades ; besides  this,  the  path  was  so  steep 
in  places,  that  we  had  a regular  scramble 
to  get  up. 

Two  or  three  days  after  leaving  him 
we  got  into  a very  mountainous  country, 
and  the  rainy  season  being  in  full  swing, 
the  men  began  to  break  down : four  or 
five  of  them  had  to  be  carried,  and  one 
poor  fellow  died.  The  day  after  his 
death,  I found  that,  in  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  caravan,  1 was  about  nine 
hours  doing  what  might  easily  be  done 
in  three  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
owing  to  the  number  of  men  who  were 
unable  to  march,  and  who  kept  on  halt- 
ing. On  my  arrival  in  camp,  I therefore 
made  up  my  mind  to  throw  away  every- 
thing I could  possibly  spare,  and  press- 
ing on  to  the  coast,  now  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles  distant,  with  a few 
of  the  best  men  to  send  back  assistance 
to  the  others.  I accordingly  threw  away 
boat,  remains  of  tent  bed,  everything  but 
a blanket  and  a shift  of  clothes. 

The  next  morning  I went  on  with 
Manoel  and  six  other  men,  and  after  five 
days'  stiff  marching  across  a very  rough 
and  mountainous  country,  arrived  at 
Katomb^la,  a suburb  of  Bengu^lla. 

Here  I was  most  warmly  welcomed  by 
Monsieur  Charles  Cauchoix,  an  ex-lieu- 
tenant of  the  French  navy,  who  rendered 
me  every  assistance  in  his  power.  The 
day  I got  in,  scurvy  broke  out  with 
great  violence  on  me,  and  by  the  evening 
I found  I could  neither  speak  nor  swal- 


low. Cauchoix  started  off  with  me  in  a 
hammock  for  Bengui-lla  at  two  a.m.,  to 
place  me  at  once  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Cavacho,  in  charge  of  the  military  hos- 
pital there,  to  whose  kind  and  scientific 
treatment  I in  a great  measure  owe  my 
life.  The  Portuguese  Governor,  Major 
Brito,  was  most  kind,  giving  lodging  and 
rations  to  my  men,  and  from  him  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengut^lla  I received 
every  sort  of  hospitality. 

After  about  a fortnight  at  Benguella,  I 
was  given  a passage  for  myself  and  follow- 
ers to  Loanda  on  board  the  Portuguese 
mail  steamer  Bengo.  When  we  arrived  at 
Loanda,  I landed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  got  up  to  the  consul’s  before  he 
knew  of  my  arrival.  I was  not  a very 
prepossessing-looking  individual  at  the 
time,  but  when,  on  his  coming  out,  I 
said,  “ Come  to  report  myself  from  Zan- 
zibar— overland,”  he  caught  hold  of  me 
by  both  shoulders,  and  said,  “ Cameron, 
by  God  !” 

Captain  Hopkins  (the  consul)  did  ev- 
erything he  possibly  could  for  me,  and  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  repay  all  his  kind- 
ness to  me.  The  other  English  at  Lo- 
anda, Messrs.  Newton,  Carnegie,  and 
others,  received  and  welcomed  me  most 
warmly,  and  the  time  I was  obliged  to 
stay  there  till  I could  get  my  men  started 
for  Zanzibar,  passed  away  far  more 
pleasantly  than  sojourns  on  the  West 
Coast  usually  do. 

My  most  cordial  thanks  are  also  due 
to  the  Governor-General,  Admiral  An- 
drade, and  his  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant 
Mello,  of  the  Portuguese  navy.  The  lat- 
ter, having  served  in  our  own  navy  for 
some  years,  was  quite  an  Englishman  in 
his  ideas,  and  always  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  English  society  at  Loanda. 
As  soon  as  my  men  were  despatched,  I 
started  for  England  by  the  next  home- 
ward-bound English  steamer,  and,  after 
a tedious  and  uneventful  voyage  of  fifty- 
four  days,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
and  of  April.  I think  1 may  now  say 
good-bye  to  my  readers,  and  hope  that 
they  will  get  through  their  “Journey 
across  Africa”  with  less  difficulty  than  I 
did. — Good  Words. 
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AQUARIA:  THEIR  PRESENT.  PAST,  AND  FUTURE. 

BY  WILLIAM  ALFORU  LLOYD, 

MANAOF.R  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  FALACF.  AQUARIUM. 


Eighty-six  years  ago — in  the  year 
1790 — there  might  have  been  seen  trudg- 
ing along  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  an 
“ old  blue-coated  serving-man,”  c.arrying 
an  earthenware  pitcher  or  jar,  of  three 
or  four  gallons  capacity.  That  pitcher 
contained  sea-water  for  the  marine 
aquarium  of  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell, 
Hart.,  who  thus  employed  a man,  or  prob- 
ably a succession  of  men,  from  the  time 
he  began  aquarium-keeping  till  he  fin- 
ished at  his  death  in  1851 — a period  of 
sixty-one  years.  The  jar  was  sent  to  the 
sea  to  be  filled  twice  or  thrice  weekly  ; 
but  averaging  it  at  five  times  a fortnight, 
and  allowing  four  miles  for  each  double 
jouniey  from  Great  King  Street  to  the 
sea  and  back,  that  amounted  to  39,650 
miles  from  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1850, 
which  was  an  enonnous  and  perfectly 
needless  expenditure  of  force,  expressed 
in  time  and  money,  even  .although  the 
results  of  Sir  John's  investigations  were 
gi\-en  to  the  world  in  five  such  important 
quarto  volumes  as  his  “ Rare  and  Re- 
markable .\nimals  of  Scotland,”  1847-8  ; 
and  his  “ Powers  of  the  Creator  dis- 
played in  the  Creation,”  1851-8. 

Dalyell’s  mode  of  operation,  as  told  to 
me  by  his  sister  Elizabeth,  in  two  letters 
dated  i860,  and  printed  in  the  “ Zoolo- 
gist ” of  Nov.  1873,  vol.  viii.  Second  Se- 
ries, pp.  3757-8,  w.as  as  follows: — He 
kept  his  living  marine  anim.als,  consisting 
of  the  lower  kinds  below  fishes,  in  a 
number  of  glass  cylindrical  jars,  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  proportions,  and  with  usu- 
ally one  animal  in  e.ich.  The  water  in 
these  jars  he  changed  every  morning, 
“ often  twice  a day,  if  he  perceived  the 
smallest  fragment  amongst  it,  wiping  .and 
washing  the  glasses  very  clean.”  He 
then  threw  away  the  water  so  used,  and 
replenished  it  from  the  e.arthenware  jar 
with  the  water  got  from  the  sea.  -\t  one 
time  I should  not  have  termed  this  .aqua- 
riuiii-keeping  at  all,  because  of  the 
change  of  water.  (See  “ Crystal  I’alace 
Aquarium  Handbook,”  1875,  p.  7.)  But 
now,  having  got  to  think  more  broadly. 


I recognise  this,  not  as  a change  of  water 
in  the  sense  of  its  being  lost,  but  merely 
as  a change  of  position  from  a house  in 
Edinburgh  to  the  sea,  and  back  again. 
That  is  to  say,  the  water  he  dismissed 
from  his  jars  went  into  a gutter  in  a 
street,  or  into  a sewer  below  it,  and 
found  its  way  by  gravitation  into  the 
ocean  again.  Or,  if  it  were  poured  on 
the  ground  into  which  it  soaked,  it 
found  its  way  back  to  the  sea  by  an  in- 
finitely more  circuitous  route.  But,  had 
D.alyell  been  more  of  a general  philoso- 
phical thinker  as  well  as  a naturalist,  he 
would  have  saved  himself  this  very  great 
amount  of  cost  and  trouble.  Had  he 
but  reflected  on  that  which  was  then 
known,  namely,  that  water — both  sea- 
water and  fresh  water — is  practically  in- 
destructible, and  that  any  decaying  or- 
ganic matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  or 
both  mixed,  c.an  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
water  be  left  pure,  then  he  would  have 
saved  his  servants  their  weary  walks  of 
more  than  as  far,  in  their  aggregation, 
as  twice  round  the  world,  nearly. 

In  the  ocean  of  course  various  animals 
and  pbints  are  incessantly  dying  in  large 
numbers,  and  their  decomposing  remains 
are  prevented  from  permanently  poison- 
ing the  water  in  which  other  animals  live 
and  breathe,  by  the  incessant  motion  to 
which  the  sea  is  subjected,  and  this  mo- 
tion brings  the  water  into  purifying  con- 
tact with  the  atmospheric  air  which  ev- 
erywhere exists.  It  is  this  air,  or  rather 
the  oxygen  in  it,  which  the  water  takes 
up  in  greater  quantity  than  the  nitrogen, 
which  is  another  and  larger  component 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  source  of 
purification  alluded  to,  the  water  being 
merely  a medium  or  a vehicle  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  oxygen.  In  addition  to 
this,  vegetation  grows  by  the  action  of 
ligh  t,  and  decomposes  the  poisonous  car- 
bonic acid  gas  evolved  by  the  breathing 
of  animals,  the  carbon  being  used  to 
form  the  woody  substance  of  the  plants, 
and  the  residual  oxygen  being  liberated 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  .animals. 
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Thus  the  ocean,  and  rivers,  and  lakes, 
and  all  other  waters  in  nature,  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  freshness  and  saltness,  by 
motion  and  vegetation,  both  originating 
from  the  sun,  are  maintained  sufficiently 
pure  and  respirable. 

These  operations  wore  going  on  al- 
most at  Dalyell's  door,  yet  he  did  not 
learn  to  apply  them  to  practice,  as  he 
might  have  done.  What  he  did  was 
this  : He  fed  the  animals  in  his  jars  on 
mussel  flesh,  which  is  easily  diflusible  in 
water,  and  which  quickly  makes  it 
milky ; and  this,  with  the  absence  of 
growing  vegetation,  and  the  breathing 
and  other  emanations  of  the  animals, 
soon  caused  the  water  to  become  offen- 
sive in  appearance  and  in  smell.  So  he 
threw  it  away.  But  the  very  act  of 
pouring  it,  and  the  motion  of  it  as  it 
trickled  onwards  to  the  sea,  purified  it, 
because  such  an  act  was  an  unconscious 
imitation  ot  what  nature  does.  Had  Sir 
John  but  thought  of  the  merely  vehicu- 
lar character  of  water,  and  of  its  incapa- 
bility of  being  decomposed  save  by  a 
very  slow  and  expensive  process,  he 
would  at  once  have  seen  that  the  mi- 
nutely disseminated  mussel  flesh  and  its 
juices  in  the  water  made  that  water  unfit 
to  support  life,  only  temporarily'.  It  was 
not  the  water  itself  that  was  not  fit ; it 
was  only  something  in  the  water  that 
was  wrong,  and  if  that  something  were 
removed  the  water  would  be  left  as  good 
as  ever.  If,  therefore,  in.stead  of  send- 
ing it  back  into  the  sea  by  a long  road, 
and  then  going  to  the  immense  pains  to 
dip  it  back  again,  he  h.ad  poured  it  into 
a large  receptacle  in  his  own  house,  such 
receptacle  or  reservoir  being  many  times 
larger  than  the  aggregate  contents  of  all 
his  glass  jars,  he  would  have  found  that 
in  a short  time  he  « ould  have  possessed 
a source  of  supply  for  the  jars  quite  as 
good  as  the  ocean  provided.  Had  he, 
in  addition,  placed  his  reservoir  in  a cool 
cellar,  .and  h.ad  a pipe  connecting  it  with 
the  study  to  which  Miss  Dalyell  has  in- 
cidentally .alluded,  with  a funnel  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pipe,  in  which  was 
placed  a piece  of  straining-cloth  or  a 
small  hair-sieve,  to  arrest  the  coarser 
pieces  of  decaying  organisms,  and  if  he 
had  poured  the  w.ater  he  had  used  into 
this  funnel,  the  arrangement  would  have 
been  still  better.  Yet  better  would  it 
have  been  had  he  possessed  .another  pipe 
New  Seeies. — Vou  XXIV.,  No.  5 


leading  upwards  from  the  reservoir, 
through  which  he  could  pump  up  the 
sea-water  as  he  wanted  it.  Best  of  all 
would  have  been  some  form  of  inces- 
santly working  machinery,  by  me.ans  of 
which  the  water  would  be  always  com- 
ing up  daytind  night  from  this  large  and 
cool  reservoir  into  the  experimental 
glasses,  for  then  they  would  have  been 
constontly  kept  at  an  even  temperature 
and  in  a state  of  constant  .aeration. 
This  would  have  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  the  everlasting  wiping  and 
washing  of  the  glasses  ; and,  they  being 
thus  left  alone,  and  in  a certain  .amount 
of  daylight,  vegetation  would  soon  have 
appeared  in  them,  stimulated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  that  light,  without  having  been 
visibly  introduced,  but  present  every- 
where in  the  seeds  or  spores  of  plants, 
merely  waiting  to  be  developed.  Such 
an  arrangement,  indeed,  would  h.ave 
been  precisely  that  of  the  best  modern 
aqu.aria  as  now  made,  in  which  the  w.ater 
is  so  continually  and  .abundantly  aerated 
by  ceaselessly  moving  machinery,  that 
impurities  have  no  time  to  accumulate, 
but  are  oxygenated  and  dissipated  as 
quickly  as  they  form.  In  the  Brighton 
and  Havre  public  aquaria,  the  old  .and 
intennittent  system  used  by  D.alyell  has 
been  reverted  to,  and  of  course  with  ill 
results,  as  the  water  freshly  obtained 
from  the  sea  is  turbid  when  seen  in  Large 
masses,  and  is  unhealthy  for  the  animals, 
only  a small  number  of  which  therefore 
can  be  kept  in  great  bulks  of  fluid,  be- 
cause it  is  insufficiently 'aerated.  This 
will  be  the  case  also  at  the  Scarborough 
aquarium,  now  being  built  on  the  same 
erroneous  principle. 

Dalyell,  however,  was  no  mechanician 
or  physicist,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  ma- 
rine botany  ; so  he  just  did  as  his  neigh- 
bors did  with  their  fresh-water  gold-fish 
globes — he  changed  the  sea-water  and 
threw  it  aivay  as  quickly  as  it  became 
sullied,  and  this  water  he  obtained  at  no 
great  cost,  he  living  close  to  the  sea. 
Or  if  the  cost  of  time  in  getting  it  was 
considerable  in  proportion  to  the  work 
done,  /.r,  the  quantity  obtained,  it  mat- 
tered not  much  to  him,  as  he  was  a 
rich  man.  Yet,  had  he  but  known  it, 
the  sea-w.ater  he  thus  obtained  was  less 
good  for  the  animals  he  kept  than  it 
should  have  been,  ina.smuch  that  it  was 
from  the  adjoining  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
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of  the  density  of  but  1.024,  Jit  3 temper- 
ature of  60°  F. ; wherea.s  had  he  kept  it 
for  some  months,  it  would  have  evapo- 
rated to  the  more  proper  density  of  1.027 
at  60°  F.,  taking  distilled  water  as  being 
1. 000  at  60“  F. 

I have  given  this  narration  as  showing 
the  state  of  things  aquarially  at  the  end 
of  tlic  last  century,  and  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  one,  and  also  as  be- 
ing the  mode  of  operation  which  the 
general  public,  and  even  the  great  mass 
of  the  higher  and  better  educated  classes 
of  society,  still  believe  to  be  the  system 
necessary  to  be  followed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  aquaria. 

In  the  year  1842  the  late  Dr.  N.  II. 
Ward  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
book,  in  8vo,  on  the  growth  of  plants  in 
closely  glazed  cases,  and  this  in  1854 
was  followed  by  the  second  edition,  in 
i2mo.  In  1853  Dr.  N.  B.  Ward’s  son,  the 
present  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Ward,  gave  a 
lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, which  was  published  as  a 
i2mo.  pamphlet  in  the  same  year.  All 
three  of  these  are  now  and  have  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  they  bear  testimo- 
ny, indubitably,  that  N.  B.  Ward  experi- 
mented with  aquaria  about  the  year 
1840,  though  he  did  not  use  the  word 
“ Aquaria,”  which  was  employed  for  the 
first  time  in  print,  as  far  as  I know,  twice 
by  Mr.  P.  H.  Gossc,  in  his  “ Devonshire 
Coast,”  post  8vo,  1853,  at  pages  234  and 
441.  That  is  to  say,  N.  B.  Ward  is  the 
earliest  recorded  person  who  intentionally 
arranged  together  certain  animals  and 
plants  in  water,  so  that  these  two  sets  of 
organisms  should  mutually  and  partly 
support  each  other,  the  plants  giving  off 
oxygen  and  taking  up  carbon,  and  the 
animals  taking  up  oxygen  and  giving  off 
carbon,  thus  decomposing  and  rendering 
harmless  the  carbonic  acid  gas  as  contin- 
ually as  it  was  evolved  by  the  animals, 
and  maintaining  the  water  pure.  In  Dr. 
S.  H.  Ward's  pamphlet,  just  named,  is  a 
long,  circumstantial,  and  most  interest- 
ing narrative  of  how  Mrs.  Anne  Thynne 
did  the  same  thing  precisely  with  sea- 
water and  marine  animals  and  plants. 
This  lady  being  in  London  in  the  year 
1846,  and  having  some  living  corals  and 
sponge.s,  used  to  send  occasionally  to  the 
coast  for  supplies  of  water  for  her  crea- 
tures. But  finding  that  if  a quantity  of  this 
water  were  taken  up  in  a jug  and  let 


fall  again  from  its  spout  in  a slender 
stream,  it  lost  whatever  impurity  it 
contained  from  contact  with  air  in 
this  much  comminuted  state,  she  ceased 
to  get  more  from  the  sea,  and  instead 
got  from  thence  some  living  seaweed 
and  placed  it  in  the  water,  which  de- 
rived additional  benefit  from  this  veg- 
etation, just  as  Dr.  N.  B.  Ward  found  his 
fresh  water  had  benefited  by  the  plants 
he  introduced.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, however,  that  in  both  these  instances 
the  really  beneficial  vegetation  was  not 
that  which  was  thus  visibly  introduced, 
but  was  the  minute  kind  which  grew  para- 
sitically  on  the  plants  and  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  vessels.  Yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  gentleman  and  this  lady 
are  the  two  first  known  persons  who, 
keeping  a chemical  law  in  view,  deliber- 
ately and  purposely  set  about  attaining 
means  for  its  fulfilment  in  an  aquarium. 

In  1849  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Warington, 
chemist  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries, 
set  up  in  his  rooms,  in  the  Hall  of  that 
Company,  in  London,  his  first  aquarium, 
a fresh-water  one,  followed,  in  1851-2, 
by  his  first  marine  aquarium.  These  he 
described  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
and  in  a lecture  which  he  also  gave  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  naturally  from  a chemist's 
point  of  view.  At  about  the  same  peri- 
od Mr.  1’.  H.  Gosse  commenced  his  ear- 
liest marine  aquarium,  as  did  Dr.  J.  S. 
Bowerbank,  Dr.  Cotton,  and  the  late  Dr. 
E.  Lankester,  and  the  successes  attained 
by  these  experimenters  induced  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  to  determine  to 
have  a public  aquarium  in  its  gardens  in 
Regent's  Park.  The  building  for  this 
purpose  was  erected  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  year  1852.  The  marine 
and  fresh-water  animals  were  begun  to 
be  introduced  in  the  late  autumn;  the 
following  winter  and  spring  were  wisely 
spent  in  experimenting  on  the  best  modes 
of  operating,  and  the  exhibition  was 
opened  on  May  21,  1853.  After  having 
been  noticed  in  print  by  the  “ Athens- 
um”  of  some  months  earlier,  it  was  again 
commented  u|)on  by  that  journal  of  .'lay 
28,  and  by  the  ” Illustrated  London 
New's,”  of  the  same  day  and  year,  the  hat- 
ter publication  giving  views  of  two  tanks. 
One  of  the  earliest  services  which  this 
institution  conferred  on  biological  litera- 
ture may  be  seen  in  portions  of  the  Xat- 
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iiral  History  division  of  the  “ English 
Cyclopa:dia”  (an  adaptation  of  the  earlier 
“ Penny  Cyclopaedia"),  as  the  former 
publication  appeared  fortnightly,  com- 
mencing in  the  spring  of  1853  ; and  as  it 
was  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Lankester,  who 
always  took  much  interest  in  aquaria,  he 
mentions  in  the  book  from  time  to  time 
that  such  and  such  animals  named  had 
been  kept  in  this  Regent's  Park  aquari- 
um, to  which  he  gave  the  needlessly  long 
name  of  “ Aquavivarium.”  This  place 
was  my  own  much  loved  and  earliest 
place  of  Natural  History  studies,  and  in 
.August  1853,  I,  too,  arranged  a little  do- 
mestic aquarium  of  my  own — a fresh- 
water one.  Later,  in  the  same  year,  I 
set  up  a small  marine  one,  or  rather  a 
series  of  little  aquaria  in  glass  jars,  hold- 
ing from  half-a-pint  to  a pint  each.  Sel- 
dom has  a student  begun  with  such  very 
small  means  as  I then  possessed,  for  my 
sea-water  was  compounded  of  salts  pur- 
chased at  a London  chemist's  shop,  and 
my  animals  were  such  little  sea-anem- 
ones as  I could  find  uninjured  on  oys- 
ter shells  thrown  into  London  streets.  I 
was  in  earnest,  however,  and  the  difficul- 
ties I was  so  closely  beset  with,  and  they 
alone,  enabled  me  to  gain  subsequent 
success.  In  the  earlier  books  on  aqua- 
ria— notably  in  Mr.  Gosse's  two  volumes, 
his  “ Devonshire  Coast,"  and  his  “ Aqua- 
rium" (the  latter  having  gone  through 
two  editions,  1853  and  1S56,  besides  a 
recent  reprint  without  the  plates,  which 
have  been  accidentallydestroyed) — aqua- 
ria are  associated  in  idea  with  conserv- 
atories, especially  as  to  the  growth*  of 
plants  in  each.  This  notion  was  very 
natural.  Accordingly  the  Regent's  Park 
aquarium  was  made  virtually  as  a con- 
servatory. But  it  was  a diametrically 
wrong  notion,  as  the  first  summer 
proved;  and  the  second  summer  (1854) 
showed  this  still  more  conclusively  ; and 
the  third  (1855)  yet  more  so,  the  evil  be- 
ing an  accumulating  one.  It  was  then 
remembered,  when  too  late,  that  marine 
and  fresh-water  plants  and  animals  live 
in  seas  and  rivers,  where  the  temperature 
is  much  mere  restricted  in  range  than 
that  which  obtains  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  was  seen  that  success  was  to  be  at- 
tained by  representing  these  conditions 
of  nature  just  named,  and  that  to  place 
such  organisms  in  a glass  house,  where 
the  rays  of  a summer’s  sun  heated  a 


mass  of  imprisoned  air,  was  to  kill  the 
animals  and  to  stimulate  the  plants  to 
unnatural  growth,  or  rather  to  cause 
them  and  some  of  the  animals  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a parasitic  growth  of  the  lower 
green  alga:  which  obscured  them.  The 
errors  of  this  earliest  aquarium  were 
strikingly  shown  by  its  solitary  merit,  the 
latter  being  its  fresh-water  division,  oc- 
cupying one  side  of  the  building,  where 
the  water  coursed  through  the  tanks  in  a 
constant  stream,  it  being  clear  and  cool, 
and  peojiled  with  an  adequate  number 
of  healthy  animals ; while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  and  in  its  centre, 
were  the  marine  tanks,  in  which  the  wa- 
ter was,  and  still  is,  turbid  and  warm, 
and  sparsely  inhabited  by  not  healthy 
creatures. 

These  good  results  were,  however,  ob- 
tained by  accident  and  not  design.  The 
society  possessed  already  a steam-engine, 
which  pumped  up  water  for  the  general 
use  of  its  gardens,  and  it  was  a mere  mat- 
ter of  course  to  connect  the  aquarium  with 
this  engine,  and  allow  the  water  (which 
chanced  to  be  drawn  from  a pure  source) 
to  run  through  the  fish  tanks,  and  then  be 
applied  to  ordinary  purposes,  drinking 
or  other,  for  which  its  passage  through 
the  tanks  in  no  way  unfitted  it.  I rea- 
soned with  the  society  that  if  the  sea-water 
tanks  were  similarly  treated  on  some  such 
system  as  the  fresh-water  series,  a corre- 
spondingly good  result  would  be  at- 
tained ; and  I pointed  out  that  the  same 
law  governed  both,  because  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  were  some  isolated  fresh- 
water tanks  having  no  stream  in  them, 
and  these  were  in  a similarly  ill  condi- 
tion as  the  marine  tanks  by  their  side. 
In  reply,  the  society  answered  that  a cir- 
culatory system  did  exist  in  a part  of  the 
sea-water  series,  but  that  it  W'as  almost 
useless ; and  I then  pointed  out  that  that 
was  because  the  reservoir  into  which  the 
sea-water  entered  after  it  had  run 
through  the  show-tanks  was  too  small  in 
relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  latterj 
and  that  the  reservoir  should  be  several 
times  greater  than  the  show-tanks.  My 
reasoning  was  all  in  vain,  however,  for 
the  society  went  on  throwing  away  the 
sea-water  when  it  was  only  iempomrily 
unfitted  for  use,  and  getting  at  a cost  of 
several  hundreds  of  pounds  yearly  a 
weekly  supply  from  the  sea,  especially 
when  soon  afterwards  another  evil  made 
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its  appearance,  consisting  of  a greenish- 
brown  dense  opacity  permeating  the  wa- 
ter, and  quite  hiding  from  view  all  it 
contained.  This  was  caused  by  excess 
of  light,  for  I found  that  darkness  re- 
moved it  and  made  the  water  clear  again  ; 
and  this  led  to  Mr.  E.  Edwards's  inven- 
tion of  the  dark -chambered  t,ink,  a mod- 
ification of  which  is  now,  or  should  be, 
employed  in  all  public  aquaria  where  ad- 
equate results  are  aimed  at  and  attained. 
So,  at  this  early  period,  1853-62,  though 
in  theory  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, .and  everyone  else  who  maintained 
aquaria,  used  the  same  unchanged  water 
especially  sea-water,  yet  most  persons 
sent  to  the  sea,  or  to.dealers,  of  which  I 
was  then  one,  for  occasional  new  sup- 
plies. However,  from  1853  to  1855, 
when  I could  not  possibly  get  new  sea- 
water for  my  little  jars,  I merely  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  water  to  about 
eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as  those  jars 
collectively  held.  Thus  the  aggregate 
contents  of  my  jars  were  about  six  or 
eight  ])ints ; and  in  a now  historical 
earthenware  foot-pan,  kept  dark  in  a 
cool  corner  at  hand,  I had  five  or  six 
gallons  more  water,  containing  neither 
animals  nor  planU,  and  when  aught  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  life 
in  these  jars,  either  from  excess  of  light 
or  heal  by  standing  on  a light  window- 
sill, or  from  excess  of  food,  or  from 
there  being  too  many  animals  in  a small 
space,  instead  of  throwing  away  the 
water  thus  temporarily  rendered  unfit 
to  sustain  life,  I merely  restored  it  to 
a right  condition  by  pouring  the  con- 
tents of  these  jars  into  the  foot-pan, 
which  was  so  large  in  relation  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  jars,  that  1 could  im- 
mediately dip  them  up  full  from  it  (the 
foot-pan)  without  the  water  being  jier- 
ceptibly  the  worse  for  it,  especi.illy  when 
I so  contrived  matters  that  these  trans- 
fers were  made,  not  in  one  day,  but  on 
successive  days.  Thus,  in  London,  far 
from  the  sea,  which  I had  never  seen,  I 
was,  so  far,  aquarially  speaking,  as  well 
off  as  the  wealthy  Sir  John  Graham  Dal- 
yell,  with  the  ocean  almost  at  his  door. 
Later  on,  in  1857-8,  I set  up  another 
marine  aqu.arium,  in  which  the  show- 
tank  held  20  gallons,  and  the  reservoir 
500  gallons,  of  water,  in  which  that  wa- 
ter, instead  of  being  intermittently  circu- 
lating, as  in  my  jar  and  foot-pan  ar- 


rangement, circulated  constantly,  day 
and  night,  by  means  of  a pump  and 
pipes,  in  a cool  underground  London 
cellar  or  kitchen,  with  a uniform  temper- 
ature of  about  60°  K.  T his  answered 
excellently,  especially  when  I increased 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  1,000  gal- 
lons. 

In  i860  I .arranged  in  the  Paris  .Ac- 
climation Gardens  an  aquarium  which 
had  been  incipiently  planned,  or  rather 
contemplated,  by  Mr.  I).  W.  Mitchell, 
who  had  died  some  months  before  then, 
and  I made  the  circulation  a constant 
one,  and  gave  as  barge  an  underground 
reservoir  as  funds  would  allow,  but 
which  w.as  insufficient.  In  1862  1 went 
to  Hamburg,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the 
late  Mr.  .A.  Lienau,  an  engineer  of  great 
knowledge,  who  saw  the  advantage  of  a 
large  reservoir,  I m.ade  the  aquarium  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  there,  which  was 
opened  in  1864;  and  it  w.as  under  my 
management  so  successful  that  it  c.alled 
other  continental  aqu.aria  into  existence, 
but  not  with  so  great  a success,  because 
of  neglect  in  having  the  machinery  so 
good,  .and  the  reservoirs  so  large,  as  they 
should  be.  Rut  commercial  companies, 
anxious  for  money  success,  and  for  that 
only,  frequently  fail  from  inattention  to 
proper  construction,  and  especially  to 
hidden  constructions  which  the  public 
never  see.  In  1870  I returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  ar- 
ranged the  Crystal  Palace  aquarium, 
with  further  improvements  in  machinery, 
and  a still  rebatively  greater  reservoir. 
This,  too,  hxs  been  and  is  so  very  suc- 
cessful that  I h.ave  been  called  upon  to 
supervise  the  construction  of  several  other 
public  aquaria  in  Britain  and  abroad; 
and  to  iierpetuate  my  inodes  of  opera- 
tion, both  in  construction  and  manage- 
ment, I now  take  pupils,  who,  when 
called  upon,  are  ready  to  undertake  the 
curatorship  of  aquaria  in  a scientific 
manner. 

On  March  i last,  Mr.  \V.  S.  Kent  de- 
livered a lecture  in  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  the  chief  aim  of  which  was 
to  show  that  not  large  but  (relatively  to 
show-tanks)  small  reservoirs  arc  necessa- 
ry, or  even  no  reservoirs  at  all.  This  is 
printed  in  the  “ Journ.al  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  ” of  March  3 bast,  and  my  unan- 
swerable reply  to  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
same  journal  of  March  24  last.  If  it  be 
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urged  that  small  reservoirs  may  he  made 
to  do  as  makeshifts,  because  money  and 
space  for  them  cannot  he  aftordcd,  there 
is  some  kind  of  reason  in  thnt.  But  if  it 
be  averred  to  the  contrary  as  afirindpk, 
then  that  indicates  a singular  amount  o(' 
no  knowledge  which,  if  possible,  is  some- 
thing more  than  wonderful.  My  argu- 
ments are  founded  on  the  clear  and  sim- 
ple obviousness  of  the  f.act  that  a given 
quantity  of  dead  organic  matter  diflused 
through  a large  quantity  of  water  sullies 
it  less  than  if  it  were  small,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  an  evenly  mod- 
erate temperature  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  avoiding  the  high  and  low  ranges 
of  the  atmosphere  ; and  I show  that  the 
easiest  manner  of  attaining  this  is  by 
having  a large  reservoir  sunk  in  the 
eaith  at  a di.stance  giving  a known  tem- 
perature. Thus,  referring  to  the  sunk 
thermometers  at  the  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory, with  a thermometer  having  its 
bulb  on  a level  with  the  scales  of  the 
sunk  instruments,  the  lowest  (January) 
mean  monthly  reading  in  a named  year 
was  36.4”  F.,  with  a mean  daily  range  of 
6.9°  F. ; and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances the  highest  (July)  mean  monthly 


reading  was  66.9°  F.,  with  a mean  daily 
range  of  19.9°  F.  But  from  the  showing 
of  other  thermometers  whose  bulbs  are 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  the  respective 
depths  of  one  inch,  three  feet,  twelve 
feet,  and  twenty-five  feet,  the  tempera- 
tures become  strikingly  even  for  the 
whole  year  thropgh — so  much  so,  that  at 
twenty-five  feet  deep  the  mean  monthly 
reading  of  January  was  52°  F.,  with  a 
mean  daily  range  of  only  0.025“  F-  > 
the  mean  monthly  reading  of  July  was 
49.0“  F.,  with  a mean  daily  range  of  but 
0.06“  F.,  the  highest  mean  daily  range  at 
that  depth  in  any  month  of  the  year  be- 
ing 0.07“  F.  in  August. 

Supposing  that  in  any  part  of  an  Eng- 
lish year  the  temperature  of  n would  be 
60“  F.,  and  that  in  summer  A would  rise 
to  75“  F.,  that  would  be  much  too  warm 
for  an  aquarium  containing  British  ani- 
mals. Or  it  might  in  winter  sink  to  30“ 
F.  or  less,  that  would  be  much  too  cold. 
But  on  a sufficient  circulation  being  es- 
tablished between  a and  11,  then  their 
me.an  temperatures  would  be  e.vpressed 
by  the  seven  following  formulas,  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  b : — 


Formula  No.  i. 

A 

2.  . 

I . . . 

Mean 

result  70*  F. 

• 4 *t  ^ 

A 

1. . 

..B 

I . . . 

II 

••  67.5”  F. 

" “ 3. 

A 

1.  . 

..B 

2 ... 

II 

65'  F. 

■■  4- 

A 

I.  . 

..B 

3 ••• 

41 

“ 63.7°  F. 

5- 

A 

1.. 

..B 

4 ... 

44 

“ 63“  F. 

**  **  6. 

A 

X.  . 

..B 

5 ••• 

44 

" 62.5"  F. 

“ ••  7- 

A 

I.  . 

..B 

20. . . 

II 

“ 60.7°  F. 

Indeed  if  B were  one  hundred  times 
as  large  as  a,  and  were  kept  at  50“  F., 
then  A might  be  in  an  atmosphere  at 
212“  F.  (the  heat  of  boiling  water),  and 
yet  its  water  would  be  only  52.12“  F., 
and  the  most  delicate  English  .animals 
would  live  in  it.  At  Nottingham  is  an 
aquarium  where  the  show-tank  and  res- 
ervoir spaces  have  had  to  be  made  as  13 
is  to  I . From  Bunsen’s  tables  in  his 


* The  water  in  the  Crystal  Palace  aquarium 

has  a very  small  range  of  from  52“  F.  in  very 
cold,  to  61“  F.  in  very  hot,  weather.  In  April 
last  (1876)  we  had,  at  Sydenham,  blue  skies,  a 
bright  sun,  and  an  oppressive  warmth,  with 
74“  F.  in  the  shade,  on  the  Sth  of  the  month. 
On  the  I2th.  four  days  after,  we  had  a leaden 
firmament,  and  clouds  of  blinding  snow  and 
sleet  driven  by  a bitter  north-east  wind,  with 
the  thermometer  at  29“  F.,  giving  so  great  a 
range  as  45“  F.  within  a week.  Yet  the  water 
in  the  aquarium  had  a range  of  only  i’  F.  ■— 
54“  F. to  53-  F. 


“ Gasometry,”  page  28S,  may  be  ascer- 
tained the  amount  of  atmospheric  air 
which  water  in  open  vessels  will  absorb 
at  given  temperatures,  the  barometer  be- 
ing at  39' ; .and  1 here  reproduce  his 
figures,  having  converted  his  Centigrade 
scale  into  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur  scale 
for  the  benefit  of  English,  German,  and 
Spanish  readers. 


Bulk  of  water  — i. 


Temperature. 

Air 

C. 

k. 

F. 

absorbed. 

10  — 

8 

— 

50 

II  — 

8.8 

51-8 

12  — 

9.6 

*— 

53-6 

,3  _ 

10.4 

— 

53-4 

14  — 

II. 2 

•— 

57-2 

15  “ 

12 

59 

16  — 

12.8 

— 

60.8 

o.ot77 

17  — 

13.6 

— 

02.6 

0.0175 

IS  — 

14.4 

— ■ 

644 

19  — 

15-2 

— 

6f>.8 

20  — 

16 

— 

63  
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And  therefore  as  the  more  air  there  is 
in  the  water  the  better  it  is,  hence  the 
value  of  large  and  therefore  cool  reser- 
voirs. Independently  of  all  this,  howev- 
er, the  larger  the  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
more  constant  and  vigorous  the  circula- 
tion and  aeration,  the  less  it  will  be  sul- 
lied by  the  animals  which  live  in  it.  In 
the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  we  have  in 
the  show-tanks  20,000  gallons  of  sea-wa- 


And,  in  addition,  we  obtain  occasional 
and  unrecorded  supplies  from  neighbor- 
ing fishmongers  when  the  regular  supply 
runs  short.  Of  this  animal  food,  all  but 
the  denominations  9 and  10  are  kept 
alive  in  a series  of  reserve  tanks  till  the 
moment  of  being  eaten.  Scarcely  any 
uneaten  food,  and  never  any  excrement, 
is  manually  removed  ; but  all  which  is 
not  consumed  by  the  animals  is  chemi- 
cally dissipated,  without  filtering,  by 
the  enormous  volumes  of  air  constantly 
being  injected  into  every  tank  by  I.eete 
Edwards  and  Norman’s  machinery,  the 
speed  of  which  is  accelerated  (»>.  the  oxy- 
genation is  quickened)  when  the  water 
is  slightly  turbid  from  an  excess  of  or- 
ganic matter.  All  this  I have  explained 
more  at  length  in  the  “ Official  Hand- 
book to  the  Crystal  Palace  Ai^uarium," 
and  in  “ Observations  on  Public  .Aqua- 
ria,” both  published  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. It  is  this  power  of  oxygenating,  or 
consuming,  or  burning,  at  a low  temper- 
ature, termed  by  Baron  Liebig  “ erema- 
causis,”*  which  expresses  the  real  work 
done  in  an  aquarium,  and  the  force  nec- 
essary to  do  that  work.  Even  our  thick 
beds  of  sand  and  shingle  at  the  bottoms 
of  each  tank  are  so  fully  charged  with 
air,  that  one  thrust  of  a stick  will  release 


* From  ihc  Greek  **  lo  remove  by  burning, 
or  by  lire."  The  words  **  caustic”  and  "cau- 

tery” have  the  same  derivation.  , 


ter,  and  in  the  reservoir  100,000  gallons, 
total  120,000  gallons,  supplied  by  Mr. 
\V.  Hudson  in  1870.  Yet  in  this  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  unchanged 
fluid  we  have,  from  Sept.  1871  to  March 
31, 1876  (four  and  a half  years),  given  to 
the  animals  in  it  the  following  enormous 
quantity  of  food  without  the  water  being 
otherwise  than  always  sparklingly 
clear  : — 

12 
4735 

'37 
1450 
32 
2195 

13 
3544 

7 

TOO 

3159 

14 

400 

a pint  of  it  in  bubbles.  This  is  a source 
of  purification  and  health  quite  un- 
known till  recently.  Consequently  the 
floors  of  our  tanks  (excepting  the  sea 
anemone  tanks)  are  as  speckless  and  as 
free  from  the  blackness  caused  by  sul- 
phuretted and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
as  on  the  day  they  were  laid  down  in 
1870.  If  we  have  an  excessive  growth 
of  sea-weeds  anywhere,  we  turn  in  a 
shoal  of  grey  mullet  (Mugtl  capita),  who 
nibble  it  down  close,  like  sheep  in  a field 
of  grass.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  at 
present  we  do  not  know  how  to  grow  the 
higher  marine  algie,  the  red,  the  brown, 
or  even  the  green  kinds,  at  will.  Some- 
times I succeed,  but  always  by  chance, 
not  knowing  why. 

Of  the  general  influence  of  aquaria  on 
Zoology  we  have  curious  evidence  in  .Mr. 
Oossc’s  most  excellent  “ Manual  of  Ma- 
rine Zoology  for  the  British  Isles,”  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  in  1855-1856,  in 
which  the  author  enumerates  1,785  spe- 
cies, from  sponges  to  fishes,  and  of  which 
he  figures  779  genera,  always  preferring 
to  dr.aw  from  living  animals  whenever 
possible.  Now,  as  at  that  period  a larg- 
er number  of  aquarium  animals  had 
passed  through  his  hands  than  through 
those  of  any  other  person,  he  may  be 
presumed  to  have,  up  to  then,  seen  more 
of  them  alive  than  anyone  else.  A’et  he 
enumerates  only  201  as  having  been 
drawn  from  life,  as  he  avowedly  prefer- 


1.  Sandhoppers  ( Talilrtts),  in  pounds  weight 

2.  Shrimps  {Crattgen),  in  quarts 

3.  Crabs  (Chrrinua)  1 in  gallons 

" (Cancer),  large)  “numbers 

4.  Scallops  (Pcctcn)  large,  in  numbers 

5.  Oysters  (Ostrea)  " " 

6.  Cockles  (Cardium),  in  gallons 

7.  Mussels  (4/vr</«r)  " 

8.  Whelks  (Buccinum)  J-  ftallons 

9.  Fish,  chiefly  Whiting  in  pounds  weight 

10.  Smelts*  roe  {Osmerus)  **  

11.  Green  seaweed  (6Vwi),  purchased  “ 

12.  **  **  {Conftrvai)^  grown  in  tanks,  quantity  unknown. 
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red  doing,  and  of  these  but  a dozen  were 
fishes,  others  being,  for  the  most  part, 
small  creatures,  or  those  which  are  easily 
maintained,  and  do  not  need  large  tanks 
and  elaborate  machinery.  But,  during 
the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  1856,  I have  seen  and  handled, 
and  had  under  my  care,  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  about  433  species 
of  British  marine  animals,  of  which  112 
were  fishes.  There  is  for  aquaria  a 


great  and  important  future,  both  as  re- 
gards their  influence  on  science,  and  as 
pecuniary  speculations,  if  indeed,  as  I 
much  doubt,  there  can  be  any  real  sever- 
ing of  these  two  interests.  Success, 
however,  must  always  be  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  and  representation  of  what 
nature  does,  and  of  a strict  avoidance  of 
the  recent  heresies  to  which  I have  in 
this  communication  adverted. — Popular 
Science  Revittv. 


MORALITY  ON  A SPANISH  WHARF. 


Among  the  happiest  and  most  inter- 
esting hours  I have  spent  in, Spain  have 
been  those  spent  with  the  Spanish  boat- 
men of  Cadiz  harbor. 

These  men  form  a class  of  their  own  ; 
their  families  intermarry  chiefly  among 
themselves ; they  talk  a patois,  or  dia- 
lecto,  of  their  own  ; they  are  bound  to- 
gether by  strict  rules  of  honor;  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  simple  fatalists ; they 
are  exceedingly  brave ; they  are  full  of 
wit,  and  their  every  word  abounds  with 
dry  humor ; and,  like  most  seafaring 
men,  they  are  very  tender-hearted  ; as  a 
rule,  too,  their  lives,  although  uninflu- 
enced by  the  religion  of  their  country, 
are  simple  and  moral. 

Wh.at  makes  one's  intercourse  with 
these  men  so  interesting  and  even  in- 
structive is,  that  most  of  them  have  trav- 
elled greatly  and  seen  other  lands, 
through  shipping  as  ordinary  or  A.B. 
seamen  on  foreign  vessels  that  leave  the 
harbor  short  of  hands.  They  have  all 
formed  their  opinions  on  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  peoples  they  have 
visited,  these  opinions  being,  in  many 
cases,  most  original. 

I.et  me  first  of  all  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  Cadiz 
harbor,  and  the  life  and  employments  of 
those  who  live  by  ploughing  its  waters, 
for  those  of  my  readers  who  know  noth- 
ing of — 

“ Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea," 

as  Childe  Harold  has  it. 

T'here  is  no  place  in  the  world  more 
cheerful  than  Cadiz,  from  the  brightness 
of  its  blue  sea,  its  sky  never  flecked  by  a 
cloudlet  passing,  the  snowy  whiteness  of 


its  houses,  the  beauty  of  its  squares  with 
all  their  wealth  of  tropical  trees  and  flow- 
ers. True,  Madrid  or  Sevilla  has  more 
divertissements  of  the.atre  and  the  like, 
but  the  climate  of  the  first  is  simply 
abominable,  and  the  heat  of  the  second 
in  summer  and  its  cold  in  winter  simply 
unbearable.  Neither  M.adrid  nor  Sevilla 
can  be  called  truly  healthy.  But  at 
Cadiz  one  breathes  health  at  every  step  ; 
even  to  'an  invalid,  spirits  and  appetite 
never  flag  at  Cadiz ; colds  and  coughs 
are  unheard  of ; one  lives  in  a perpetual 
primavera,  or  spring.  When  the  stran- 
ger in  Cadiz  tires  of  its  tropical  squares, 
of  its  beautiful  paseos,  or  sea-walks,  of 
which  Las  Delicias  bears  off  the  palm, 
commanding  as  it  does  a wide  view  of 
the  blue  ocean,  he  need  only  saunter 
down  the  Calle  San  Francisco,  pass 
through  the  Puerta  del  Mar,  or  Sea-gate, 
on  to  the  wharves,  and  fish  and  fruit 
markets,  and  he  will  find  himself  in  a new 
world. 

It  is  midday,  we  will  say,  and  a slight 
levante,  or  east  wind,  blowing ; the  sea  is 
bluer  than  the  sky ; in  front  of  him, 
stretching  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf  to 
about  half  a mile  out  into  the  harbor,  lie 
at  anchor  about  four  hundred  boats,  all 
heaving  up  and  down  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, and  all  painted  of  the  gayest  col- 
ors, red,  white,  yellow,  blue,  striped ; 
these  are  the  passenger  or  smallest  boats, 
each  of  which  carries  two  men  as  crew, 
and  has  a small  lateen  sail ; they  are 
used  to  take  passengers  off  to  the  larger 
vessels  lying  farther  out  to  sea.  When  a 
stiff  levante  is  blowing,  the  noise  and 
motion  of  this  little  painted  flotilla  form 
a most  varied  and  pleasing  spectacle. 
These  little  craft  are  called  “ botes,"  and 
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it  is  m.irvellous  what  an  amount  of  sea 
they  will  stand. 

The  other  classes  of  boats  and  ships 
are  mostly  for  trading  purposes.  The 
trade  of  Cadiz  is  of  three  kinds. 

First,  the  large  French,  English,  and 
Portuguese  packets  which  bring  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  and  depart  with  full  car- 
goes of  lead  from  the  Surr.a,  oranges 
from  the  Camito,  and  wine  from  the 
vineyards  of  Jerez  and  Port  St.  Mary. 

Then  there  are  the  sailing  vessels 
from  America  and  Russia,  which  come 
in  ballast  to  load  with  salt  from  the  salt- 
fields  of  San  Fernando ; this  salt  is  the 
finest  in  the  known  world  for  salting  fish 
in  Norway,  Russia,  Newfoundland  ; the 
salt  is  nearly  always  stowed  in  bulk,  and 
forms  a heavy  and  very  dangerous  shift- 
ing load. 

Then,  .is  reg.irds  larger  vessels  of  the 
steamer  class,  there  are  ever  coming  and 
going  the  Havana  packets,  carrying 
mails,  passengers,  and  cargo  to  the  Ha- 
vana. It  is  a picturesque  sight  soir.e- 
times,  in  crossing  the  harbor  in  the  grey 
of  early  dawn,  to  see  two  or  three  falu- 
(as,  crowded  with  Cuban  volunteers,  in 
their  light-blue  checked  shirts,  shouting 
and  hurrahing  most  vociferously,  stand- 
ing out  in  harbor  for  the  Havana  packet. 
These  volunteers  are  great  rascals  ; they 
receive  as  bounty  fifty  dollars  ; spend  it 
in  debauchery  in  Cadiz ; get  invalided 
or  desert,  and  come  back  ; and  in  a few 
months  change  their  n.ime,  get  another 
bounty,  and  go  off  to  the  Havana  again  ! 

Next  in  order  to  these  larger  vessels 
come  the  Laoul,  the  Afts/ica,  and  Mhtico 
de  Gal/eta.  These  are  large,  heavy  craft, 
built  to  stand  any  amount  of  sea,  and 
two-masted  ; they  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  bringing  potatoes  from 
Valencia,  wine  from  Malaga,  oranges 
from  Seville,  timber  from  the  north  of 
Spain.  They  vary  in  tonnage  from  for- 
ty to  eighty  tons.  The  Laoul  has  one 
mast  amidships  and  one  in  the  stern, 
and  carries  enormous  lateen  sails.  The 
Mistico  has  two  masts  amidships,  carry- 
ing two  lateen  sails,  and  a jib. 

These  boats  carry  as  crew  from  five  to 
nine  men  and  the  patron,  or  captain  ; 
the  owner  has  always  one-half  of  the 
profits  of  the  voyage  ; and,  of  the  other 
half,  the  patron  has  two-thirds,  the  rest 
being  divided  among  the  sailors. 

The  trade  of  Cadiz  is  fast  going  down  ; 


the  poor  boatmen  can  scarcely  pick  up  a 
livelihood  ; nearly  all  the  large  trading 
craft  now  go  up  the  river  to  Sevilla. 

But  still,  there  they  are,  these  bronzed, 
clever,  reckless  sons  of  the  harbor,  al- 
ways suffering  from  hunger  and  want  of 
clothing,  yet  ever  contented  and  warm- 
hearted. 

There  is  plenty  of  wit  on  a Cadiz 
wharf,  plenty  of  deep  pathos,  plenty  of 
fatalism,  plenty  of  a strange  kind  of 
semi-Christian  morality  exemplified  in 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  these  men. 

Here  is  the  boatman’s  favorite  prov- 
erb, one  for  ever  on  his  lips  : 

“ Well,  but  do  you  not  consider  me 
your  friend 

“ Carajo  ” (/V.  d — n it),  “ no:  no  hay 
mas  amigo  que  Dios,  y un  duro  en  la  bolsil- 
la."  (There  is  no  friend  but  God,  and 
a dollar  in  pocket !) 

He  has  a supreme,  nay,  the  supremest 
contempt  for  the  rich  and  the  outward- 
ly religious.  For  himself  he  wears  a 
charm,  blessed  by  some  priest,  round  his 
neck ; but  there  all  outward  religion 
ends  for  him. 

“ Talk  about  rich  men ; caramba, 
man  ; why,  they  go  to  church,  yes,  to 
please  their  wives  when  they  are  young  ; 
but  one  half  of  them  have  very  poor  re- 
lations wanting  for  a little  help,  and  they 
w'on't  give  it  them,  and  then  dare  to 
say  their  j)rayers ! Carajo,  los  ricos, 
Jesu,  que  son  animales (Curse  the 
rich,  what  brutes  they  are  !) 

These  two  l.ist  sayings  are,  surely,  re- 
plete with  truth  ; indeed,  is  not  the  last 
the  very  echo  of  the  Scriptural  definition 
of  “ pure  religion  and  undefiled  " ? 

No  one  must  blame  the  boatman  for 
his  constantly  having  on  his  lips  the 
word  “_/««”  (Jesus) ; it  is  no  more 
than  for  an  Englishman  to  say  “ Good 
Lord,”  or  “ Lord  bless  me.”  Strangely 
enough,  no  Andalusian  man  or  woman 
of  the  lower  class  will  sneeze  or  hear 
another  sneeze  without  saying 
and  why,  they  know  not ; but  to  omit  it, 
they  say,  is  unlucky.  I have  fairly 
laughed  outright,  h.aving  sneezed  in  com- 
pany with  eight  or  nine  peasants,  to  hear 
as  m.any  "Jesus"  uttered,  in  a tone  of 
absolute  alarm. 

If  you  are  out  in  a rough  sea  with  the 
Cadiz  boatman,  he  has  only  two  phrases 
to  reassure  you  : A’o  hate  daho  and 
tenga  usted  cuidado — that  is,  There  is  no 
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danger,  and  Do  not  trouble  yourself.  If 
he  says  this  you  may  feel  safe ; but  if 
he  says  “Una  cosa  muy  fea"  (an  ugly 
look),  then  be  sure  there  is  mischief 
brewing ; when  the  Ponientc,  or  west 
wind,  suddenly  rises,  it  tumbles  a fearful 
sea  into  the  bay ; while  the  east  wind, 
meeting  the  tide,  also  raises  a nasty, 
though  less  dangerous,  sea. 

The  boatman's  greeting  to  a stranger, 
or  on  entering  a shop  or  stall  to  buy  or 
sell,  is  always  “ Alm'ado se'  Dios"  (Praised 
be  God  !),  to  which  the  correct  answer  is, 
“Par  siempre"  (For  ever !)  A more 
formal  answer  is,  “Par  siempre  alavado 
y bendito.” 

His  speech  is  interlarded,  as  is  that  of 
every  Andalusian,  with  oaths  (which, 
however,  have  long  since  lost  all  sig- 
nificance and  potency)  and  religious 
phrases. 

He  says,  Caramba,  Carajo,  Maldito 
set,  as  oaths ; and  with  them  intermin- 
gles the  words  Bendito  Dios  (Blessed  be 
God) ; Dios  mio,  mi  alma  (My  God,  my 
soul) ; Santa  Barbara  (a  great  patron- 
ess among  the  seamen) ; Jesu,  Jesu  j and 
Santo  Cristo. 

The  boatman’s  fare  is  very  simple  ; at 
four  of  morning  light  he  takes  his  cup 
of  coffee,  and  aguardiente,  or,  as  that 
spirit  is  called  on  Cadiz  wharf,  earaman- 
chel,  with  a biscuit ; at  eleven  he  break- 
fasts on  bread  and  fruit ; at  six  he  sits 
down  in  his  little  painted  house  outside 
the  Land-gate,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
to  his  savory  stew  and  the  little  ration  of 
bacon,  washed  down  with  red  wine,  eith- 
er Catalan  or  Val  de  Pefias. 

I constantly  take  my  meals  with  one 
of  the  Cadiz  boatmen  and  his  sweet 
wife.  This  was  how  my  habit  began.  I 
said  to  him  once,  “ My  house  is  always 
at  your  disposition,”  this  being  the  pro- 
j)er  form  of  invitation  to  a friend,  and 
ins  naive,  touching  answer  was,  “ And 
ray  poverty  at  yours.”  I need  hardly 
say  that  after  that  I have  felt  Imppily 
and  easily  at  home  with  this  simple  fel- 
low and  his  lady,  and  have  been  proud 
to  give  and  receive  hospitality. 

One  of  my  friends  had,  I gathered 
from  his  conversation,  had  his  wings  a 
little  singed,  if  not  absolutely  burnt,  in 
the  flame  of  some  captivating  English 
beauty — doubtless  some  buxom  tavem- 
ess  in  one  of  the  seaports  where  his  ves- 
sel touched.  This  was  the  conclusion 


to  which  the  affair  had  brought  him  : 
“ .After  all,  commend  me  to  the  Spanish 
girl.  Anyhow,  she  may  not  have  so 
much  education  as  an  English  girl,  but 
she  is  a more  thorough  woman ; she 
won’t  do,  as  your  cold-blooded,  calcu- 
lating Englishwoman  will,  first  win  your 
heart,  then  weigh  your  pocket,  find  it 
not  quite  heavy  enough,  and  then  alter 
her  mind,  or  say  she  has  altered  it.” 

“ And,”  added  he,  “ one  doesn’t  want 
education,  but  affection  and  p.assion,  in 
one’s  partner.  Now,  my  wife  has  no  ed- 
ucation at  all  but  w'hat  Nature  gave  her  ; 
the  w'omen  are  naturally  sharper,  and 
have  more  )>erception  than  we  men.  I 
lend  a man  a dollar,  because  he  says  he 
will  repay  it  in  a week ; my  wife  looks 
into  his  f.ace,  and  says  to  me,  ‘ You  fool, 
you’ll  never  get  it  at  all.’  ” 

This  good  man’s  wife  made  him  take 
his  two  boats  in  her  own  name ; so, 
when  once  his  boat  was  seized  for  hav- 
ing contraband  tobacco  on  board,  she 
went  to  the  Customs,  and  said,  “ You  can- 
not seize  it,  it  is  my  boat ; I never  gave  it 
for  smuggling  purposes and  she  re- 
covered her  boat ! 

Wonderfully  original  and  smart  is  the 
morality  of  some  of  these  men,  if  some- 
what mistaken. 

I have  heard  one  of  them  say  of  the 
b.attlcs  with  the  knife,  .as  compared  with 
an  English  fight  with  fists,  that  the  for- 
mer is  more  fair,  as  it  equalizes  the 
chances  of  success  ; for  a .small,  weak 
man,  with  the  knife,  has  the  same  chance 
of  success  with  a huge  bully. 

Also,  as  regards  the  unhappy  calling 
of  prostitutes,  they  will  say — and  I have 
heard  the  same  sentiment  among  the 
English  poor — ” Well,  they  do  their  own 
good  in  society.  Were  it  not  for  them, 
no  honest  woman  could  w'alk  the 
streets.”  Without  being  blind  to  the 
faithless  character  of  this  last  statement, 
I give  it  as  an  instance  of  original 
thought  and  speculation  on  current 
affairs. 

Once,  when  in  company  with  my  fa- 
vorite boatman,  a well-known  woman  of 
b.ad  chai.acter  passed  us  in  her  carriage  ; 
he  remarked,  “ Well,  she’ll  tire  of  Lice 
and  jewels  at  List,  and  sicken  of  it  all, 
and  then  the  last  thing  will  be,  she’ll 
want  to  .see  her  poor  old  mother,  who  is 
but  a peasant.”  This  was  like  the  famous 
story  of  the  great  Parisian  courtesan, 
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Marie  du  Plessis,  who,  dying  of  vile  lux- 
ury and  ennui,  when  asked  what  she 
would  like,  said  only,  “ To  see  my 
mother,”  a plain,  homely  Breton  peasant. 

Yet  so,  in  this  world,  it  usually  is; 
when  the  riches  unjustly  acquired,  or 
the  position  long-coveted  and  gained  at 
last,  are  a man's  own.  Providence  denies 
him  the  power  to  enjoy  them,  and  the 
rich  man,  from  his  table  of  luxury,  looks 
out  and  truly  begrudges  the  poor  man's 
appetite  and  enjoyment  of  his  crust  of 
bread  and  cheese. 

But  these  boatmen,  these  rude  sons  of 
the  sea,  have  very  fine  feelings.  I said 
once  to  my  favorite,  “ I wanted  to  repay 
a gentleman  1 had  borrowed  money  of 
to-day,  and  my  cheque  has  not  come ; I 
fear  he  will  be  disappointed.” 

“ Not  a bit — pooh  !”  was  the  answer. 
“ He  knows  you,  and  he  can  afford  to 
wait.  I don't  feel  for  him  a bit,  but  I 
am  sorry  for  you.” 

Could  any  high  feeling  or  perception 
give  utterance  to  a sentiment  more  deli- 
cate or  exceptional  } 

Here  is  another  saying,  illu.strative  of 
depth  of  feeling.  We  were  talking  of  a 
poor  girl  who  had  been  seduced.  Said 
my  friend,  “ I can  forgive  anything  for 
love,  and  so,  I suppose,  can  the  Al- 
mighty.” 

Here  is  another  instance.  “ The  good 
fare  worse  than  the  bad  in  Spain  ; but 
it's  best  to  be  good  ; you  are  happier." 

Here  is  yet  another.  I gave  one  of 
these  men,  who  had  managed  our  boat 
capitally  in  a rough  bit  of  a sea,  some 
silver,  saying,  “ 1 wish  it  were  gold.” 
“ No  matter  ; I receive  it  as  such,”  was 
the  noble  answer. 

Some  fine  acrimony  of  feeling  is  mani- 
fested in  the  following,  a sentiment  often 
to  be  heard  in  the  mouths  of  these  men, 
“ Dios  dice  que  todos  son  hermanos  j el 
mundo  dice,  al  contrario,  que  todos  que 
tienen  dinero  son  hermanos.”  (God  says, 
all  men  are  brothers ; the  world  says,  all 
rich  men  are  brothers.) 

On  the  punishment  of  death  and  the 
tardy  administration  of  Spanish  justice, 
here  is  a boatman's  sentiment : “ Let 
God  kill  a man ; I don't  want  to  kill 
him.  But  if  I do,  let  me  do  it  at  once. 
If  you  lead  a man  out  to  execution  a 
year  after  the  commission  of  his  crime, 
all  my  sympathy  goes  with  him  ; I have 


forgotten  the  murdered  man,  and  the 
prisoner  stands  in  his  place  now.” 

Many  of  their  phrases  relating  to  sick- 
hess  are  touching  enough.  Thus,  they 
will  say  of  a sick  and  aged  member  of  a 
family  who  keeps  lingering  on,  that  he  is 
“ Tirando,  tirando,  tirando,”  or  dragging 
on,  an  expression  denoting  extreme 
weariness  alike  to  the  sufferer  and  his 
friends  ; and  should  one,  who  can  never 
hope  to  be  strong  again,  so  far  recover  as 
to  be  called  better  (mejor),  they  will  say, 
“Mejo'-,  St  ; pero  una  mejoria  muy  trisle 
i.e.,  “ Better,  yes ; but  a bettemess  very 
sad.”  “ All  men  are  sons  of  God,  and 
we  ought  to  help  one  another;  but  the 
world  does  not  think  so.” 

No  duke  and  duchess  in  Spain  or 
England  could  give  so  royal  or  refined  a 
welcome  as  my  favorite  boatman  and  his 
wife  used  to  give  to  me. 

Their  little  four-roomed  ground-floor 
house  lay  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  wealth  and  glitter  of  Cadiz ; it  was 
outside  the  Land-gate,  in  the  Quarter  of 
Poor ; and  a real  pleasure  it  was  to  leave 
the  hurry-scurry  of  business  and  the 
mock  compliments  of  wealth  and  fash- 
ion, and  saunter  down,  amid  the  beauti- 
ful market  gardens  that  lie  outside  the 
Land-gate,  with  the  blue  sea  shining  and 
shimmering  on  either  side,  to  join  this 
good,  contented,  warm-hearted  Christian 
trio  (for  they  had  one  son  living  with 
them)  at  their  simple  seven  o'clock  din- 
ner. The  little  brown  earthenware  stew- 
pan,  full  of  garbanzos,  ham-fat,  French 
beans,  potatoes,  all  mixed  up  with  red 
pimento  powder  and  some  saffron,  and 
of  a rich  red  color,  was  always  simmer- 
ing on  the  little  ornelias ; the  smaller 
jar,  containing  little  square  lumps  of  fat 
bacon  (the  tit-bits  of  the  repast),  stood 
at  its  side ; on  the  tiny  deal  table  w.as  a 
cloth,  white  as  snow,  if  somewhat  coarse, 
and  a bottle  of  red  wine. 

First  of  all,  the  good,  kind  mistress 
would  fill  our  soup-plates  and  her  own 
with  the  savory  stew,  with  no  niggard 
hand  ; then,  those  finished,  the  husband 
would  administer  the  little  squares  of 
bacon  to  each,  always,  however,  reserv- 
ing much  the  le.ist  for  his  own  well-pol- 
ished plate.  The  tiny  garden,  into  which 
our  room  opened,  was  full  of  aromatic 
herbs,  a/vaza,  sah'a,  and  the  like ; and 
the  sweet  fresh  sea  air,  as  the  evening 
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grew  cool,  came  in  laden  with  their  fra- 
grance mi.xed  with  its  own. 

Dinner  once  over,  the  mistress — she 
had  been  a cigarrera,  or  maker  of  ci- 
gars, at  some  factory — would  twist  deftly 
for  our  delectation  a bundle  of  paper  ci- 
garettes, and  enjoy  a whifl  or  two  her- 
self, yet  no  lady  at  her  rich  board  ever 
looked  so  graceful  as  that  simple,  home- 
ly Spanish  woman,  with  her  cigarette  be- 
tween her  lips,  and  her  arms  upon  the 
snowy  cloth. 

And  as  to  her  husband  and  son,  they 
were  quite  perfect — perfect  in  manners, 
and  in  heart  and  mind ; two  dearer  or 
better  friends  it  has  never  been  my  lot 
to  meet.  Now  and  then,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  fell,  we  used  to  vary  the 
cigarette  with  a look  at  some  cheap  pa- 
per, for  my  friend  could  read  and  write 
well,  for  a wonder ; and  one  evening, 
one  simple  ditty,  of  the  authorship  of 
which  I know  nothing,  gave  great  pleas- 
ure to  all,  as  the  good  master  read  it 
aloud  in  his  sonorous  Spanish  utterance. 

It  is  called  ‘ My  Lot : the  Beggar- 
man,’  and  the  following  is  an  exact 
translation.  One  can  easily  imagine  its 
commending  itself  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  had  themselves  known  the  exceed- 
ing bitterness  and  smart  of  poverty  ; 

1. 

" Alas,  on  the  beggar  this  kind  world  looks 
coldly. 

Mocking  him  with  good  wishes,  while 
begging  his  bread  ; 

False  piety's  pity,  fiercef  rowns  shot  down 
boldly. 

Are  the  blessings  that  fall  on  the'  beg- 
garman’s  head.  « 

It. 

“ His  name  in  the  records  of  glory  ne’er 
liveth  ; 

Against  his  wan  hand  wealth  and  power 
shut  their  door  ; 

His  fellows  no  love;  his  long  night  no 
rest  giveth. 

For  e'en  woman's  embrace  is  denied  to 
the  poor ' 

tit. 

"To  beach  or  to  bower  sec  Dives  is  flying. 

When  the  sun  of  the  summer  first  scorches 
the  plain  ; 

For  drink  and  for  victuals  is  Lazarus  dying, 

His  heart  for  them  yearning — and  yearn- 
ing in  vain  ! 


IV. 

"So  squalid,  so  hopeless,  so  houseless,  so 
lonely, 

'Tis  meet  from  his  eyes  that  the  tears  be 
down-rolled  ; 

But  what  avail  tears?  They  compassion  win 
only 

When  gracefully  dropped  in  a goblet  of 
gold. 

V. 

“To  tramp  the  dry  streets  every  morning  he 
starieth. 

The  tale  that  they  tell  him  a tale  is  of 
woe  ; 

His  eye  never  bcameth,  his  lips  no  smile 
parteth  ; 

IVere  smites  meant  for  beggars'  tips  ? Laz- 
arus, No ! 

VI. 

" ,\nd  yet,  there’s  a hope  which  the  beggar's 
lot  bicsseth  ; 

A hope  which  than  one,  aye,  than  two 
worlds  boots  more  ; 

A hope  which  rich  man  ne'er  possessed,  or 
possesseth. 

That  God  will  one  day  be  the  God  of  the 
poor  !** 

If  there  was  one  spot  that  this  good 
couple  loved,  it  was  a little  empty  bed  in 
one  of  their  liny  room.s.  Over  that  bed 
hung  two  oil  paintings,  both  giving 
marks  of  a certain  amount  of  real  Lalent. 
These  two  were  the  last  works  (one  was 
unfinished)  of  their  eldest  son,  who  had 
been  a painter,  and  died  of  decline  just 
as  he  had  completed  his  course. 

Marvellous  is  the  strength  of  affection 
among  members  of  the  same  family  with 
the  Spanish  poor;  they  will  give  their  all 
for  one  another.  But  a few  nights  ago 
I was  travelling  past  a station  on  the 
Madrid  and  Cordova  line,  when  a Span- 
ish father,  of  the  middle  class,  with  his 
little  son,  said,  “ Now  we  are  coming  to 
the  town  where  my  eldest  son  lies.” 

When  we  arrived,  and  stopped  a mo- 
ment at  the  station,  the  tears  burst  from 
his  eyes.  He  was  a hale,  strong  man  of 
forty,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  with 
emotion ; yet  it  was,  he  told  me,  five 
years  since  he  had  lost  his  firstborn  ! 

And,  in  the  present  case,  I never  saw 
that  good  cou])le  go  near  their  well-be- 
loved son’s  little  empty  couch  without 
looking  up  at  his  unfinished  work  with  a 
tear  or  a sigh. — Temple  Bar. 
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ADAM  SMITH  AS  A PERSON. 
BY  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 


Of  .Adam  Smith’s  Political  Economy 
almost  an  infinite  quantity  has  been 
said  ; but  very  little  has  been  said  as  to 
Adam  Smith  himself.  And  yet  not  only 
was  he  one  of  the  most  curious  of  hu- 
man beings,  but  his  books  can  hardly  be 
understood  without  having  some  notion 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  There 
certainly  are  economical  treatises  that 
go  straight  on,  and  that  might  have  been 
written  by  a calculating  machine.  But 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  not  one  of 
these.  -Any  one  who  would  explain  what 
is  in  it,  and  what  is  not  in  it,  must  apply 
the  “ historical  method,"  and  state  what 
was  the  experience  of  its  author  and 
how  he  worked  up  that  experience. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  now  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  centenary  of  Adam  Smith,  it  may 
not  be  quite  amiss  to  give  a slight  sketch 
of  him  and  of  his  life,  and  especially  of 
the  peculiar  points  in  them  that  led  him 
to  write  the  book  which  still  in  its  effects, 
even  more  than  in  its  theory,  occupies 
mankind. 

The  Pounder  of  the  science  of  busi- 
ness was  one  of  the  most  unbusinesslike 
of  m.ankind.  He  was  an  awkward 
Scotch  professor,  apparently  choked  with 
books  and  absorbed  in  abstractions.  He 
was  never  engaged  in  any  sort  of  trade, 
and  would  probably  never  have  made 
sixpence  by  any  if  he  had  been.  His 
ab.sence  of  mind  was  amazing.  On  one 
occasion,  having  to  .sign  his  name  to  an 
official  document,  he  produced  not  his 
own  signature,  but  an  elaborate  imitation 
of  the  signature  of  the  person  who 
signed  before  him  ; on  another,  a senti- 
nel on  duty  having  saluted  him  in  milita- 
ry’ fashion,  he  astounded  and  offended 
the  man  by  acknowledging  it  with  a 
copy — a very  clumsy  copy  no  doubt — of 
the  same  gestures.  .And  Lord  Brougham 
preserves  other  similar  traditions.  " It 
is  related,”  he  says,  ‘‘  by  old  people  in 
Edinburgh  that  while  he  moved  through 
the  Fishmarket  in  his  accustomed  atti- 
tude— that  is  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  his  head  in  the  air — a female 
of  the  trade  exclaimed,  taking  him  for 
an  idiot  broken  loose,  ‘ Hech  sirs,  to  see 


the  like  o’  him  to  be  aboot.  .And  yet  he 
is  weel  eneugh  put  on’  (dressed).  It  was 
often  so  too  in  society.  Once,  during 
a dinner  at  Dalkeith,  he  broke  out  in 
a long  lecture  on  some  political  matters 
of  the  day,  and  was  bestowing  a va- 
riety of  severe  epithets  on  a statesman, 
when  he  suddenly  perceived  his  ne.arest 
relative  sitting  opposite  and  stopt ; but 
he  was  heard  to  go  on  muttering  ‘ Deil 
care,  Deil  care,  it’s  all  true.’’’  .And 
these  are  only  specimens  of  a crowd  of 
anecdotes. 

The  wonder  that  such  a man  should 
have  composed  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
which  shows  so  profound  a knowledge 
of  the  real  occupations  of  mankind,  is 
enhanced  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  was  not  the  exclusive  pro- 
duct of  a lifelong’  study,  such  as  an  ab- 
sent man  might,  while  in  seeming  ab- 
straction, be  really  making  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in 
the  mind  of  its  author  only  one  of  many 
books,  or  r.ather  a single  part  of  a great 
book,  which  he  intended  to  write.  .-V 
vast  scheme  floated  before  him  much 
like  the  dream  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  as 
to  a History  of  Civilisation,  and  he  spent 
his- life  accordingly,  in  studying  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  the  sciences,  the 
laws,  the  politics,  and  all  the  other  aids 
and  forces  which  have  raised  man  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilised  state.  The 
pl.an  of  .Adam  Smith  w.as  indeed  more 
comprehensive  even  than  this.  He 
wanted  to  tr.ice  not  only  the  progress  of 
the  race,  but  also  of  the  individual ; he 
w.antcd  to  show  how  each  m,an  being 
born  (as  he  thought)  with  few  faculties, 
came  to  attain  to  many  and  great  facul- 
ties. He  wanted  to  answ’er  the  ques- 
tion, how  did  man — race  or  individual — 
come  to  be  what  he  is  ? These  inunense 
dreams  are  among  the  commonest  phe- 
nomena of  literary  history ; and  as  a rule, 
the  vaster  the  intention  the  less  the  re- 
sult. The  musings  of  the  author  are 
too  miscellaneous,  his  studies  too  scat- 
tered, his  attempts  too  incoherent,  for 
him  to  think  out  anything  valuable,  or  to 
produce  anything  connected.  But  in 
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.\datn  Smith’s  case  the  very  contrary  is 
true  ; he  produced  an  enduring  particu- 
lar result  in  consecpicnce  of  a compre- 
hensive and  diffused  ambition.  He  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  wealth  in  looking  for 
“ the  natural  progress  of  opulence"  and 
he  investigated  the  progre,ss  of  opulence 
as  part  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
all  things. 

The  best  way  to  get  a distinct  notion 
of  Adam  Smith’s  scheme  is  to  look  at 
the  other  works  which  he  published  be- 
sides the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  great- 
est. and  the  one  which  made  his  original 
reputation,  was  the  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  in  which  he  builds  up  the 
whole  moral  nature  of  man  out  of  a sin- 
gle primitive  emotion-sympathy,  and  in 
which  he  gives  a history  of  ethical  phi- 
losophy besides.  With  this  are  com- 
monly hound  up  some  Considerations 
concerning  the  first  Formation  of  Lan- 
guages, which  discuss  how  “ two  savages 
who  had  never  been  taught  to  speak,  but 
had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  socie- 
ty of  man,  would  naturally  begin  their 
converse.”  Then  there  is  a very  curious 
History  of  .Astronomy,  left  imperfect ; 
and  another  fragment  on  the  History  of 
.Ancient  Physics,  which  is  a kind  of  se- 
quel to  that  part  of  the  History  of  .As- 
tronomy which  relates  to  the  ancient  as- 
tronomy ; then  a similar  essay  on  An- 
cient Logic  and  Metaphysics;  then  an- 
other on  the  nature  and  development  of 
the  fine,  or,  as  he  calls  them.  The  Imita- 
tive Arts,  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music, 
in  which  was  meant  to  have  been  includ- 
ed a history  of  the  theatre — all  forming 
l>art,  his  executors  tell  us,  “ of  a plan  he 
had  once  formed  for  giving  a connected 
history  of  the  liberal  and  elegant  arts." 
And  he  destroyed  before  his  death  the 
remains  of  the  book,  I,ectures  on  Jus- 
tice, “ in  which,"  we  are  told  by  a stu- 
dent who  heard  them,  '*  he  followed 
Montesquieu  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress  of  jurisprudence,  both 
{lublic  and  private,  from  the  rudest  to 
the  most  refined  ages,  and  to  point  out 
the  effects  of  those  arts  which  contrib- 
ute to  subsistence  and  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  in  producing  corre- 
spondent alterations  in  law  and  govern- 
ment ;’’  or,  as  he  himself  announces  it  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Moral  Sentiments, 
“ another  discourse  ” in  which  he  de- 
signs “ to  endeavor  to  give  an  account 
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of  the  general  principles  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  different  revolutions 
they  have  undergone  in  the  different 
ages  and  periods  of  society,  not  only  in 
what  concerns  justice,  but  in  what  con- 
cerns police,  revenue,  and  arms,  and 
whatever  elsi^  is  the  subject  of  law.” 
Scarcely  any  philosopher  has  imagined  a 
vaster  dream. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a great  literary  mar- 
vel that  so  huge  a scheme,  on  so  many 
abstract  subjects,  should  have  produced 
anything  valuable,  still  more  that  it 
should  have  produced  what  has  been 
for  a whole  century  a fundamental  book 
on  trade  and  money — at  first  sight,  the 
least  fit  for  a secluded  man  to  treat  at 
all,  and  which,  if  he  did  treat  of  them, 
would  seem  more  than  any  other  to  re- 
quire from  him  an  absorbed  and  e.xclu- 
sive  attention.  .A  little  study  of  the  life 
of  Adam  Smith,  however,  in  some  degree 
lessens  the  wonder ; because  it  shows 
how  in  the  course  of  his  universal  studies 
he  came  to  meet  with  this  particular 
train  of  thought,  and  how  he  came  to  be 
able  to  pursue  it  effectually. 

.Adam  Smith  was  born  early  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at 
Kirkcaldy  in  Scotland,  on  the  5th  June, 
1713.  His  father  died  before  he  was 
born  ; but  his  mother,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a woman  of  unusual  energy 
and  ability,  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  to 
see  her  son  at  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a philosopher.  He  was  educated 
at  school  in  the  usual  Scotch  way,  and  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow- ; and  at  both 
he  is  said,  doubtless  truly,  to  have  shown 
an  unusual  facility  of  acquisition,  and  an 
unusual  interest  in  books  and  study.  As 
we  should  also  exi>ect,  a very  strong 
memory,  which  he  retained  till  the  last, 
showed  itself  very  early.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  known  with  precision  as  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  acquired  in 
Scotland,  or  as  to  his  place  among  his 
contemporaries.  The  examination  sys- 
tem, which  nowadays  in  England  dis- 
criminates both  so  accurately,  has  in 
Scotland  never  been  equally  developed, 
and  in  Adam  Smith’s  time  had  never 
been  heard  of  there  at  all. 

His  e.\ceptional  training  begins  at  the 
next  stage.  There  is  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  a certain  endowment  called 
the  Snell  exhibition,  after  the  name  of 
its  founder,  which  enables  the  students 
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selected  for  it  to  study  for  some  years  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Of  these  ex- 
hibitioners Adam  Smith  became  one,  and 
as  such  studied  at  Oxford  for  as  m<tny  as 
seven  years.  As  mi^ht  be  expected,  he 
gives  the  worst  account  of  the  state  of 
the  university  at  that  time.  In  the 
sketch  of  the  history  of  education  which 
forms  so  odd  an  episode  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  he  shows  perpetually  that  he 
thought  the  system  which  he  had  seen  at 
Oxford  exceedingly  bad,  and  its  govern- 
ment excessively  corrupt.  “ If,”  he  says, 
“ the  authority  to  which  a teacher  is  sub- 
ject resides  in  the  body  corporate  of  the 
college  or  university  of  which  he  is  him- 
self a member,  and  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  him- 
self, persons  who  either  are  or  ought  to 
be  teachers,  they  are  likely  to  make  a 
common  cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgent 
to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  con- 
sent that  his  neighbor  may  neglect  his 
duty,  provided  he  is  himself  allowed  to 
neglect  his  own.”  “ In  the  University 
of  Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
professors  have  for  these  many  years 
given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of 
teaching.”  And  he  adds,  “ In  England, 
the  public  schools  are  much  less  corrupt- 
ed than  the  universities.  In  the  schools, 
the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may 
be  taught,  Oreek  and  Latin.  That  is 
everything  which  the  mxsters  pretend  to 
teach,  or  which  it  is  expected  they 
should  teach.  In  the  universities,  the 
youth  neither  are  taught,  nor  can  always 
find  the  means  of  being  taught,  the  sci- 
ences which  it  is  the  business  of  these 
incoqtorated  bodies  to  teach.”  And  he 
retained  through  life  a fixed  belief  that 
endowments  for  education  tended  only 
to  the  “ ease”  of  the  teacher,  and  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  learner.  But 
though  he  says  he  had  the  means  of 
learning  little  at  Oxford,  he  certainly,  in 
fact,  learnt  much.  “ Greek,”  as  Sydney 
Smith  says,  “ never  crossed  the  Tweed 
in  any  force  but  Adam  Smith  inces- 
santly shows  a real  familiarity  with  Greek 
books  and  a sound  accumulation  of 
Greek  learning.  Very  likely  his  enidi- 
tion  would  not  bear  much  contparison 
with  what  is  now  carried  away  from  Bal- 
liol.  If  we  compare  him  with  a more 
recent  Snell  exhibitioner.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  shall  see  that  Greek  teach- 
ing has  enormously  advanced  in  the  time 


between  them ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  compare  .Adam  Smith  with  Scotch 
philosophers,  or  purely  Scotch  education, 
say  with  Reid  or  Hume,  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
things  belongs,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  to  an  order  altogether  superior 
to  theirs. 

For  the  vast  works  which  Adam  Smith 
contemplated,  a sound  knowledge  of 
Greek  was,  as  he  must  have  felt,  far 
more  necessary  than  any  other  kind  of 
knowledge.  The  beginnings  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  philosophy  are  to  be  found 
there,  and  the  rudiments  of  many  other 
things.  But  for  the  purpose  of  the  great 
task  which  he  actually  performed,  Adam 
Smith  learned  at  Oxford  something 
much  more  valuable  than  Greek.  He 
acquired  there  a kind  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  with  England,  in  which  the 
other  eminent  Scotchmen — especially  lit- 
erary Scotchmen — of  his  time  were  often 
very  deficient.  At  that  time  the  recol- 
lection of  the  old  rivalry  between  the  two 
countries  had  by  no  means  died  away  ; 
there  was  still  a separate  Scotch  philoso- 
phy and  a separate  literature  ; and  when 
it  happened,  as  it  perpetually  did,  that 
Scotch  writers  were  not  thought  so  much 
of  in  England  as  they  thought  they 
ought  to  be,  they  were  apt  to  impute 
their  discredit  to  English  prejudice,  and 
to  appe.al  to  Fr.ance  and  Paris  to  correct 
the  error.  Half  Hume’s  mind,  or  more 
than  half,  was  distorted  by  his  hatred  of 
England,  and  his  love  of  France.  He 
often  could  not  speak  of  English  things 
with  toler.ible  temper,  .and  he  always 
viewed  French  ones  with  extravagant 
admiration.  Whether  .Adam  Smith  alto- 
gether liked  this  country  may  perh.aps  be 
doubted — Englishmen  then  hated  Scotch- 
men so  much — but  he  had  no  kind  of 
antagonism  to  her,  and  quite  understood 
that  in  most  economical  respects  she  w.as 
then  exceedingly  superior  to  France. 
And  this  exceptional  sympathy  and 
knowledge  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  a 
long  and  pleasant  residence  in  England. 
For  his  great  work  no  qualific.ition  was 
more  necessary  ; the  Wealth  of  Nations 
would  have  been  utterly  spoiled  if  he 
had  tried  (as  Hume  incessantly  would 
have  tried)  to  show  that,  in  industrial  re- 
spects, England  might  not  be  better  than 
France,  or  at  any  rate  was  not  so  very 
much  better. 
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The  Sneil  foundation  at  Oxford  has 
often  been  an  avenue  to  the  English 
Church,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended that  -Adam  Smith  should  use  it 
as  such.  The  only  anecdote  which  re- 
mains of  his  college  life  may  be  a clue 
to  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  found  by  his  tutor  in 
the  act  of  reading  Hume’s  Philosophical 
Essays,  then  lately  published,  and  to  have 
been  reproved  for  it.  And  it  is  certain 
that  any  one  who  at  all  sympathised  with 
Hume's  teaching  in  that  book  would 
have  felt  exceedingly  little  sympathy  with 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, even  as  they  were  understood  in 
the  very  Broad  Church  of  that  age.  At 
any  rate,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Adam 
Smith  disappointed  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  gave  up  all  idea  of  entering  the 
Church  of  England,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  without  fixed  outlook  or  em- 
ployment. He  resided,  we  are  told,  two 
years  with  his  mother,  studying  no 
doubt,  but  earning  nothing,  and  visibly 
employed  in  nothing.  In  England  such 
a career  would  probably  have  ended  in 
his  “ writing  for  the  booksellers,”  a fate 
of  which  he  speaks  in  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions with  contempt.  But  in  Scotland 
there  w.os  a much  better  opening  for  phi- 
losophers. The  Scotch  universities  had 
then,  as  now',  several  professorships  very 
fairly  paid,  and  very  fairly  distributed. 
The  educated  world  in  Scotland  was 
probably  stronger  a century  ago  than  it 
ever  was  before  or  since.  The  Union 
with  England  had  removed  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  which  overshadowed  it  be- 
fore, and  commerce  had  not  yet  created 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  which  over- 
shadows it  now.  Philosophical  merit 
had  therefore  then  in  Scotland  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  being  far  better  rewarded 
than  it  usually  is  in  the  world.  There 
were  educated  people  who  cared  for  phi- 
losophy, and  these  people  had  prizes  to 
give  away.  One  of  those  prizes  Adam 
Smith  soon  obtained.  He  read  lectures, 
we  are  told,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  lawyer  who 
wrote  books  on  philosophy,  that  are  still 
quoted,  and  who  was  no  doubt  deeply 
interested  in  Adam  Smith's  plans  of 
books  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  all  arts 
and  sciences,  as  these  were  the  topics 
which  he  himself  studied  and  handled. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 


pected, these  lectures  were  very  suc- 
cessful. Though  silent  and  awkward  in 
social  life,  Adam  Smith  possessed  in 
considerable  perfection  the  peculiarly 
Scotch  gift  of  abstract  oratory.  Even  in 
common  conversation,  when  once  moved, 
he  expounded  his  favorite  ideas  very  ad- 
mirably. As  a teacher  in  public  he  did 
even  better ; he  wrote  .almost  nothing, 
and  though  at  the  beginning  of  a lecture 
he  often  hesitated,  we  are  told,  and 
seemed  “ not  to  be  sufficiently  possessed 
of  the  subject,”  yet  in  a minute  or  two 
he  became  fluent,  and  poured  out  an  in- 
teresting series  of  animated  arguments. 
Commonly,  indeed,  the  silent  man, 
whose  brain  is  loaded  with  unexpressed 
ideas,  is  more  likely  to  be  a successful 
public  speaker  than  the  brilliant  talker 
who  daily  exhausts  himself  in  sharp  say- 
ings. Adam  Smith  acquired  great  repu- 
tation as  a lecturer,  and  in  consequence 
obtained  two  of  the  bc'st  prizes  then  giv- 
en to  philosophers  in  Scotland — first  the 
professorship  of  logic,  and  then  that  ot 
moral  philosophy,  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

The  rules,  or  at  any  rate  the  practice, 
of  the  Scotch  universities,  seem  at  that 
time  to  have  allowed  a professor  in  either 
of  these  chairs,  great  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject.  Adam  Smith 
during  his  first  year  lectured  on  rhetoric 
and  btlles  Uttres  ” instead  of  on  logic," 
and  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  he 
expounded,  besides  the  theory  of  duty, 
a great  scheme  of  social  evolution.  The 
beginnings  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
made  part  of  the  course,  but  only  as  a 
fragment  of  the  immense  design  of  show- 
ing the  origin  and  development  of  culti- 
vation and  law  ; or,  as  we  may  perhaps 
put  it,  not  inappropriately,  of  saying 
how,  from  being  a savage,  man  rose  to 
be  a Scotchman.  This  course  of  lec- 
tures seems  to  have  been  especially  suc- 
cessful. So  high,  w'e  arc  told,  was  his 
reputation  as  a professor,  “ that  a multi- 
tude of  students  from  a great  distance 
resorted  to  the  university  merely  upon 
his  account.  Those  branches  of  science 
which  he  taught  became  fashionable”  in 
the  city,  “and  his  opinions  were  the 
chief  topics  of  discussion  in  clubs  and 
literary  societies.  Even  the  small  pecu- 
liarities of  his  pronunciation  and  manner 
of  speaking  became  frequently  the  ob- 
jects of  imitation.”  This  is  the  partial 
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recollection  of  an  attached  pupil  in  dis- 
tant years ; — it  may  be  over-colored  a 
little — but  even  after  a fair  abatement  it 
is  certainly  the  record  of  a great  tempo- 
rary triumph  and  local  success. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  lectures 
cair  have  been  of  much  intrinsic  merit  it 
is  not  easy  now  to  believe.  An  histori- 
cal account  “ of  the  general  principles  of 
law  and  government,  and  of  the  differ- 
ent revolutions  which  they  have  under- 
gone in  the  different  ages  and  periods  of 
society’,”  would  be  too  great  a task  for  a 
great  scholar  of  the  ripest  years  and  with 
all  the  accumulated  materials  of  the 
present  time,  and  it  was  altogether  be- 
yond the  strength  of  a young  man  a 
century  ago ; — not  to  say  that  he  com- 
bined it  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  moral  faculties,  a theory  of  belles  let- 
ires,  and  other  matters.  The  delivery  of 
that  part  of  the  course  which  was  con- 
cerned with  wealth  and  revenue  may 
have  been  useful  to  him,  because  it  com- 
pelled him  to  bring  his  ideas  on  those 
subjects  into  a distinct  form.  Otherwise, 
being  a bookish  man,  he  might  have 
been  too  absorbed  in  bookish  matters, 
and  neglected  what  can  only  be  taught  by 
life  for  that  which  is  already  to  be 
learned  from  literature.  Hut  at  the  time 
this  was  only  a minor  merit ; — the  main 
design  of  the  lectures  was  only  an  impos- 
sible aim  at  an  unbounded  task. 

So  complex,  however,  is  life,  that  this 
Scotch  professorship,  though  in  a super- 
ficial view  wasteful,  and  likely  to  ex- 
haust and  hurt  his  mind  by  the  constant 
efflux  of  inferior  matter,  was,  nev'erthe- 
less,  on  the  whole  exceedingly  useful. 
It  not  only  induced  him  to  study  .is  a 
part  of  his  vast  scheme  the  particular 
phenomena  of  wealth,  but  it  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  those 
phenomena  and  of  learning  how  to  ex- 
plain them.  It  was  situated  at  Gla.s- 
gow,  and  Glasgow,  though  a petty  place 
in  comparison  with  its  present  magni- 
tude, was  nevertheless  a considerable 
mercantile  place  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  those  times.  The  Union  with 
England  had  opened  to  it  the  trade  with 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  as  well  as  with 
the  rest  of  the  English  empire,  and  it 
had  in  consequence  grown  rapidly  and 
made  large  profits.  That  its  size  was 
small,  as  we  should  think  now,  was  to  a 
eainer  rather  an  aid  than  a disadvan- 


tage. A sm.ill  commerce  is  more  easily 
seen  than  an  immense  one  ; that  of  Liv- 
erpool or  London  now  is  so  vast  that  it 
terrifies  more  than  excites  the  imagina- 
tion. .\nd  a small  commerce,  if  varied, 
has  almost  as  much  to  teach  as  a large 
one  ; the  elements  are  the  same  though 
the  figures  are  smaller,  and  the  less  the 
figures  the  easier  arc  they  to  combine. 
An  inspection  of  Liverpool  now  would 
not  teach  much  more  than  an  inspection 
of  Glasgow  a hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  lessons  of  modern  Liverpool  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  learn.  But 
the  mere  sight  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
commerce  was  but  a small  part  of  the 
advantage  to  .Adam  Smith  of  a residence 
at  Glasgow.  The  most  charactenstic 
and  most  valuable  tenets  of  Adam  Smith 
are,  when  examined,  by  no  means  of  a 
very  abstract  and  recondite  sort.  We 
are,  indeed,  in  this  generation  not  fully 
able  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  them.  We  have  been  bred  up 
upon  them ; our  disposition  is  more  to 
wonder  how  any  one  could  help  seeing 
them,  than  to  appreciate  the  effort  of 
discovering  them.  Experience  shows 
that  many  of  them — the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  for  example — are  very  uncongenial 
to  the  untaught  human  mind.  On  polit- 
ical economy  the  English-speaking  race 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  instructed  part 
of  mankind  ; and,  nevertheless,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  every  English- 
speaking  colony,  protection  is  the  firm 
creed  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  free 
trade  is  but  a heresy.  W'e  must  not 
fancy  that  any  of  the  main  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith  were  very  easily  arrived  at 
by  him  because  they  seem  very  obvious 
to  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
such  doctrines  .as  his  are  too  opposed  to 
many  interests  and  to  many  first  impres- 
sions to  establish  themselves  easily  as  a 
dominant  creed,  they  are  quite  within 
the  reach  and  quite  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  an  intelligent  dissenting  minori- 
ty. There  was  a whole  race  of  mercan- 
tile freetraders  long  before  Adam  Smith 
was  born  ; in  his  time  the  doctrine  was 
in  the  air  ; it  was  not  accepted  or  estab- 
lished ; — on  the  contrary,  it  was  a tenet 
against  which  a respectable  parent  would 
probably  caution  his  son  ; — still  it  was 
known  as  a tempting  heresy,  and  one 
against  which  a warning  was  needed. 
In  Glasgow  there  were  doubtless  many 
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heretics.  Probably  in  consequence  of 
the  firm  belief  in  a rigid  theology,  and  of 
the  incessant  discussion  of  its  technical 
tenets,  there  has  long  been,  and  there  is 
still,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a strong 
tendency  to  abstraction  and  argument 
quite  unknown  in  England.  English- 
men have  been  sometimes  laughing  at  it, 
and  sometimes  gravely  criticising  it  for 
several  generations  ; Mr.  Buckle  wrote 
half  a volume  on  it : Sydney  Smith  al- 
leged that  he  heard  a Scotch  girl  answer 
in  a quadrille,  “ But,  my  lord,  as  to  what 
ye  were  saying  as  to  love  in  the  aibs- 
tract,”  and  so  on.  Vet,  in  spite  both  of 
ridicule  and  argument,  the  passion  for 
doctrine  is  stilt  strong  in  southern  Scot- 
land, and  it  will  take  many  years  more 
to  root  it  out.  At  Glasgow  in  Adam 
Smith's  time  it  had  no  doubt  very  great 
influence ; a certain  number  of  hard- 
headed  merchants  were  believers  in  free 
trade  and  kindred  tenets.  One  of  these 
is  still  by  chance  known  to  us.  Dr. 
Carlyle,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  not  un- 
happily described  .as  a “ gentleman 
clergyman"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
tells  us  of  a certain  Provost  Cochrane,  to 
whom  .\dain  Smith  alw.ays  acknowledged 
his  obligations,  and  who  was  the  founder 
and  leading  member  of  a club  “ in 
which  the  express  design  was  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  principles  of  trade  in 
all  its  branches,  .and  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  on  that  subject  to  each 
other.”  From  this  club  Adam  Smith 
not  only  learned  much  which  he  would 
never  have  found  in  any  book,  and  also 
in  part  perh.aps  acquired  the  influential 
and  so  to  say  practical  way  of  explaining 
things  which  so  much  distinguishes  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  Mr.  Mill  says  he 
learned  from  his  intercourse  with  E.ast 
India  directors  the  habit  of  looking  for, 
and  the  art  of  discovering.V  the  mode  of 
putting  a thought  which  gives  it  easiest 
admittance  into  minds  not  prepared  for 
it  by  habit and  Adam  Smith  probably 
gained  something  of  this  sort  by  living 
with  the  Glasgow  merchants,  for  no  other 
book  written  by.  a learned  professor 
shows  anything  like  the  same  power  of 
expressing  and  illustrating  arguments  in 
a way  likely  to  influence  minds  like 
theirs.  And  it  is  m.ainly  by'  his  system- 
atic cultivation  of  this  borderland  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  that  Adam 
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Smith  attained  his  pre-eminent  place 
and  influence. 

But  this  usefulness  of  his  Scotch  pro- 
fessorship was  only  in  the  distant  future. 
It  was  something  for  posterity  to  detect, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  known  at  the 
time.  The  only  pages  of  his  profession- 
al work  which  Adam  Smith  then  gave  to 
the  public  were  his  lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  what  an  Englishman 
would  consider  its  more  legitimate  sense. 
These  formed  the  once  celebmted  Theo- 
ry of  Moral  Sentiments,  which,  though 
we  should  now  think  them  rather  pom- 
pous, were  then  much  praised  and  much 
read.  For  a great  part,  indeed,  of  Adam 
Smith’s  life  they  constituted  his  main 
title  to  reputation.  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions was  not  published  till  seventeen 
years  later ; he  wrote  nothing  else  of  any 
importance  in  the  interval ; and  it  is 
now  curious  to  find  that  when  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  was  published,  many 
good  judges  thought  it  not  so  good  as 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and 
that  the  author  himself  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  right. 

The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  w.is, 
indeed,  for  many  years,  exceedingly 
praised.  One  sect  of  philosophers 
praised  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because 
they  were  glad  of  a celebrated  ally,  and 
another  because  they  were  glad  of  a cel- 
ebrated opponent : the  first  said,  see 
that  “ so  great  an  authority  as  Adam 
Smith  concurs  with  us;’’  and  the  second 
replied,  “ but  see  how  very  weak  his  argu- 
ments are;  if  so  able  an  arguer  as  Adam 
Smith  can  say’ so  little  for  your  doctrines, 
how  destitute  of  argumentative  grounds 
those  doctrines  must  be.”  Several 
works  in  the  history  of  philosophy  have 
h.ad’a  similar  fate.  But  a mere  student 
of  philosophy  who  cares  for  no  sect,  and 
wants  only  to  know  the  truth,  will  now- 
adays, I think,  find  little  to  interest  him 
in  this  celebrated  book.  In  Adam 
Smith’s  mind,  as  I have  said  before,  it 
was  part  of  a whole  ; he  wanted  to  begin 
with  the  origin  of  the  faculties  of  each 
m.an,  and  then  build  up  that  man — just 
as  he  wished  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of 
human  society,  and  then  build  up  socie- 
ty. His  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments 
builds  them  all  out  of  one  source,  sym- 
pathy, and  in  this  way  he  has  obtained 
praise  from  friends  and  enemies.  His 
39 
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friends  are  the  school  of  “ moral  sense  ” posed  spectator  must  warmly  approve 
thinkers,  because  he  is  on  their  side,  and  good  actions,  and  wannly  disapprove 
believes  in  a special  moral  faculty,  which  bad  actions  ; as  an  impartial  person  he 
he  laboriously  constructs  from  sympa-  must  never  do  either  the  one  or  the 
thy ; his  enemies  are  the  Utilitarian  other.  He  is  a fiction  of  inconsistent 
school,  who  believe  in  no  such  special  halves  ; if  he  sympathizes  he  is  not  im- 
faculty,  and  who  set  themselves  to  show  partial,  and  if  he  is  impartial  he  does  not 
that  his  labor  has  been  in  vain,  and  that  sympathize.  The  radical  vice  of  the 
no  such  faculty  has  been  so  built  up.  theor)'  is  shown  by  its  requiring  this  ac- 
One  party  says  the  book  is  good  to  gain  cessory  invention  of  a being  both  hot  and 
authority  for  the  conclusion,  and  the  cold,  because  the  essence  of  the  theory 
other  to  gain  credit  by  refuting  its  argu-  is  to  identify  the  passion  which  loves 
ments.  For  unquestionably  its  argu-  with  the  sentiment  which  approves, 
ments  are  very  weak,  and  attractive  to  But  although  we  may  now  believe  the 
refutation.  If  the  intuitive  school  had  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  to  be  of  in- 
had  no  better  grounds  than  these,  the  considerable  philosophical  value,  and 
Utilitarians  would,have  vanquished  them  though  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  very 
ages  since.  There  is  a fundamental  little  likely  to  contribute  to  the  produc- 
difficulty  in  founding  morals  on  sympa-  tion  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  yet  it  was, 
thy  ; an  obvious  confusion  of  two  famil-  in  fact,  in  a curious  way  most  useful  to 
iar  sentiments.  We  often  sympathize  it.  The  education  of  young  noblemen 
where  we  cannot  approve,  and  approve  has  always  been  a difficulty  in  the  world, 
where  we  cannot  sympathize.  The  spe-  and  many  schemes  have  been  invented 
cial  vice  of  party  spirit  is  that  it  effaces  to  meet  it.  In  Scotland,  a hundred 
the  distinction  between  the  two  ; we  years  ago,  the  most  fashionable  way  was 
sympathize  with  our  party,  till  we  ap-  to  send  them  to  travel  in  Europe,  and  to 
prove  its  actions.  There  is  a story  of  a send  with  them  some  scholar  of  repute 

Radical  wit  in  the  last  century  who  was  to  look  after  their  morals  and  to  super- 

standing  for  Parliament,  and  his  oppo-  intend  their  general  education.  The 
nent,  of  course  a Tory,  objected  that  he  guardians  of  the  great  border  nobleman, 
was  always  against  the  king  whether  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  were  in  want  of 
right  or  wrong,  upon  which  the  wit  re-  such  a tutor  to  take  him  such  a tout, 
totted  that  on  his  own  showing  the  Tory  and  it  seems  to  have  struck  them  that 
was  exposed  to  equal  objection  since  he  Adam  Smith  was  the  very  person  adapt- 
was  always  for  the  king  whether  right  or  ed  for  the  purpose.  To  all  appearance 
wrong.  And  so  it  will  always  be.  Even  an  odder  selection  could  hardly  have 
the  wisest  party  men  more  or  less  sym-  been  made.  Adam  Smith  was,  as  we 
pathise  with  the  errors  of  their  own  have  seen,  the  most  absent  of  men,  and 

side  ; they  would  be  powerless  if  they  an  awkward  Scotch  professor,  and  he 

did  not  so ; they  would  gain  no  influ-  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
ence  if  they  were  not  of  like  passions  tinent.  He  had  never  crossed  the  Eng- 
with  those  near  them.  Adam  Smith  lish  Channel  in  his  life,  and  if  he  had 
could  not  help  being  aware  of  this  obvi-  been  left  to  himself  would  probably  never 
ous  objection  ; he  was  far  too  able  a have  done  so.  But  one  of  the  guard- 
reasoner  to  elaborate  a theory  without  ians  was  Charles  Townshend,  vvho  had 
foreseeing  what  would  be  said  against  it.  married  the  young  duke’s  mother.  He 
But  the  way  in  which  he  tries  to  meet  was  not  much  unlike  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
the  objection  only  shows  that  the  objec-  character,  and  had  great  influence  at 
tion  is  invincible.  He  sets  up  a supple-  that  time.  He  read  the  Theory  of  Mor- 
mentary  theory — a little  epicycle — that  al  Sentiments,  and  Hume  writes  to 
the  sympathy  which  is  to  test  good  mor-  Adam  Smith  : “ Charles  Townshend,  who 
als  must  be  the  sympathy  of  an  “ impar-  passes  for  the  cleverest  fellow  in  Eng- 
tial  spectator.”  But,  then,  who  is  to  land,  is  so  taken  with  the  performance 
watch  the  watchman  Who  is  to  say  that  he  said  to  O-swald  he  would  put  the 
when  the  spectator  is  impartial,  and  Duke  under  the  author’s  care,  and  would 
when  he  is  not  ? If  he  sympathizes  with  make  it  worth  his  while  to  accept  of  that 
one  side,  the  other  will  always  say  that  charge.  As  soon  as  I heard  this  I called 
he  is  partial.  As  a moralist,  the  sup-  on  him  twice  with  a view  of  talking  with 
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him  about  the  matter,  and  of  convincing 
him  of  the  propriety  of  sending  that 
young  nobleman  to  Glasgow ; for  I 
could  not  hope  that  he  could  offer  you 
any  terms  which  would  tempt  you  to 
renounce  your  professorship.  }3ut  I 
missed  him.  Mr.  Townshend  passes  for 
being  a little  uncertain  in  his  resolutions, 
so  perhaps  you  need  not  build  much  on 
this  sally.”  Mr.  Townshend  was,  how- 
ever, this  time  in  earnest,  and  the  offer 
was  made  to  Adam  Smith.  In  our  time 
there  would  have  been  an  insuperable 
difficulty.  He  was  a professor  of  great 
repute,  they  were  asking  him  to  give  up 
a life-professorship  that  yielded  a consid- 
erable income,  and  they  would  have 
hardly  been  able  to  offer  him  anything 
equally  permanent.  But  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  there  was  a way  of  facili- 
tating such  arrangements  that  we  do  not 
now  possess.  The  family  of  Buccleugh 
had  great  political  influence,  and  Charles 
Townshend,  the  duke’s  father-in-law,  at 
times  possessed  more  ; and  accordingly 
the  guardians  of  the  young  duke  there- 
fore agreed  that  they  should  pay  Adam 
.Smith  .;^2oo  a year  till  they  should  get 
him  an  equal  office  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  ; — a person  apparently  more  unfit 
for  thepublic service  could  not  easily  have 
been  found  ; but  in  that  age  of  sinecures 
and  pensions  it  was  probably  never  ex- 
pected that  he  should  perform  any  ser- 
vice ; — an  arrangement  more  characteris- 
tic of  the  old  world,  and  more  unlike  our 
present  world,  could  hardly  have  been 
made.  The  friends  of  the  young  duke 
might,  not  unnaturally,  have  had  some 
fears  about  it ; but,  in  fact,  for  his  inter- 
ests it  turned  out  very  well.  Long  after- 
wards, when  Adam  Smith  was  dead,  he 
wrote  : — “ In  October,  1766,  we  returned 
to  London,  after  having  spent  near  three 
years  together  without  the  slightest  disa- 
greement or  coolness  ; on  my  part  with 
every  advantage  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  society  of  such  a man.  We 
continued  to  live  in  friendship  till  the 
hour  of  his  death  ; and  I shall  always 
remain  with  the  impression  of  having 
lost  a friend  whom  I loved  and  respect- 
ed, not  only  for  his  great  talents,  but 
for  every  private  virtue.”  Very  few  of 
Charles  Townshend’s  caprices  were  as 
successful.  Through  life  there  was 
about  .Adam  Smith  a sort  of  lumbering 


bonhommie  which  amused  and  endeared 
him  to  those  around  him. 

To  Adam  Smith  the  result  was  even 
better.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  odd 
consequence  of  the  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  he  might  have  pa.sscd  all  his 
life  in  Scotland,  delivering  similar  lec- 
tures and  clothing  very  qucstion.able 
theories  in  rather  pompous  words.  He 
said  in  after  life  that  there  w.as  no  better 
way  of  compelling  a man  to  master  a sci- 
ence than  by  setting  him  to  teach  it. 
And  this  may  be  tnie  of  the  definite  sci- 
ences. But  nothing  can  be  conceived 
worse  for  a man  of  inventive  originality 
than  to  set  him  to  roam  over  huge  sub- 
jects like  law,  morals,  politics,  and  civil- 
isation, particularly  at  a time  when  few 
good  data  for  sound  theories  on  such 
subjects  are  at  hand  for  him  to  use.  In 
such  a position  the  cleverer  the  man,  the 
worse  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  : 
the  wider  his  curiosity  and  the  more  fer- 
tile his  mind,  the  surer  he  is  to  pour  out 
a series  of  gigantic  conjectures  of  little 
use  to  himself  or  to  any  one.  one- 
eyed  man  with  a taste  for  one  subject, 
even  at  this  disadvantage,  may  produce 
something  good.  The  limitation  of  his 
mind  may  save  him  from  being  destroyed 
by  his  position  ; but  a man  of  large  in- 
terests will  fail  utterly.  As  Adam  Smith 
had  peculiarly  wide  interests,  and  as  he 
was  the  very  reverse  of  a one-eyed  man, 
he  was  in  special  danger  ; and  the  mere 
removal  from  his  professorship  was  to  him 
a gain  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  of 
cardin.il  importance  to  him  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  production  of  incessant 
words  and  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
facts  and  the  world.  And  as  it  turned 
out,  the  caprice  of  Charles  Townshend 
h.id  a singular  further  felicity.  It  not 
only  brought  him  into  contact  with  facts 
and  the  world  ; but  with  the  most  suita- 
ble sort  of  facts,  and  for  his  purpose  the 
best  part  of  the  world. 

The  greater  part  of  his  three  years 
.abroad  was  naturally  spent  in  France. 
France  was  then  by  far  the  greatest 
country  on  the  continent.  Germany 
w.as  divided  and  had  not  yet  risen ; 
Sp.ain  had  fallen  ; It.aly  was  of  little  ac- 
count. In  one  respect,  indeed,  France 
was  relatively  greater  th.an  even  at  the 
time  of  her  greatest  elevation,  the  time 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  political 
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power  of  the  first  empire  w.is  almost  un- 
bounded, but  it  had  no  intellectual  pow- 
er ; under  it  Paris  had  ceased  to  be  an 
important  focus  of  thought  and  litera- 
ture. The  vehement  rule  which  created 
the  soldiers  also  .stamped  out  the  ideas. 
But  under  the  mild  government  of  the 
old  regime,  Paris  was  the  principal  cen- 
tre of  European  authorship.  The  defi- 
ciency of  the  old  regime  in  eminent  sol- 
diers and  statesmen  only  added  to  the 
eminence  of  its  literary  men.  Paris  was 
then  queen  of  two  worlds,  in  that  of  pol- 
itics by  a tradition  from  the  past,  and  in 
literature  by  a force  and  life  vigorously 
evidenced  in  the  present.  France  there- 
fore thus  attracted  the  main  attention  of 
all  travellers  who  cared  for  the  existing 
life  of  the  tjme ; Adam  Smith  and  his 
pupil  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  stay 
abroad  there.  And  as  a preparation  for 
writing  the  Wealth  of  Nations  he  could 
nowhere  else  have  been  placed  so  well. 
Macaulay  says  that  “ ancient  abuses  and 
new  theories  ” flourished  together  in 
France  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General  in  greater  vigor  than 
they  had  been  se%n  combined  before  or 
since.  And  the  description  is  quite  as 
true  economically  as  politically ; on  all 
economical  matters  the  France  of  that 
time  was  a sort  of  museum  stocked  with 
the  most  important  error.s. 

By  nature  then,  as  now,  France  was 
fitted  to  be  a great  agricultural  country, 
a great  producer  and  exporter  of  corn 
and  wine  ; but  her  legislators  for  several 
generations  had  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract the  aim  of  nature,  and  had  tried 
to  make  her  a manufacturing  and  an  e.x- 
porting  country.  Like  most  persons  in 
those  times,  they  had  been  prodigiously 
impressed  by  the  high  position  which 
the  maritime  powers,  as  they  were  then 
called  (the  comp.iratively  little  powers 
of  England  and  Holland),  were  able  to 
take  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  They 
saw  that  this  influence  came  from  wealth, 
that  this  wealth  was  made  in  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  therefore  they  deter- 
mined that  France  should  not  be  behind- 
hand, but  should  have  as  much  trade 
and  manufacture  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly they  imposed  prohibitive  or  deter- 
ring duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures ; they  gave  bounties  to 
the  corresponding  home  manufactures. 


They  tried,  in  opposition  to  the  home- 
keeping bent  of  the  French  character,  to 
found  colonies  abroad.  These  colonies 
were,  according  to  the  maxim  then  every- 
where received,  to  be  markets  for  the 
trade  and  nurseries  for  the  commerce  of 
the  mother  country  ; — they  were  mostly 
forbidden  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, and  were  compelled  to  import  all 
the  manufactures  and  luxuries  they  re- 
quired from  Europe  exclusively  in 
French  ships.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  ag- 
riculture was  neglected.  There  was  not 
even  a free  passage  for  goods  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  .\s 
Adam  Smith  himself  describes  it — 

“In  France,  the  different  revenue 
laws  which  take  place  in  the  diflerent 
provinces  require  a multitude  of  reve- 
nue-officers to  surround,  not  only  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  those  of 
almost  each  particular  province,  in  order 
either  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain goods,  or  to  subject  it  to  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  duties,  to  the  no  smMl 
interruption  of  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  country.  Some  provinces  are  al- 
lowed to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or 
salt-tax.  Others  are  exempted  from  it 
altogether.  Some  provinces  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco, 
which  the  farmers-gencral  enjoy  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
aids,  which  correspond  to  the  excise  in 
England,  are  very  different  in  different 
provinces.  Some  provinces  are  exempt- 
ed from  them,  and  pay  a composition  or 
equivalent.  In  those  in  which  they  take 
place  and  are  in  farm,  there  are  many 
local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
a particular  town  or  district.  The 
Traites,  which  correspond  to  our  cus- 
toms, divide  the  kingdom  into  three 
great  parts  : first,  the  provinces  subject 
to  the  tariff  of  1664,  which  are  called  the 
provinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  and 
under  which  are  comprehended  Pic  ardy, 
Normandy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  provinces  of  the  kingdom  ; sec- 
ondly, the  provinces  subject  to  the  tarif 
of  1667,  which  arc  called  the  provinces 
reckoned  foreign,  and  under  which  afe 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  lire 
frontier  provinces ; and,  thirdly,  those 
provinces  which  ar^  said  to  be  treated  as 
foreign,  or  which,  because  they  are  allow- 
ed a free  commerce  with  foreigli  coun- 
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tries,  are  in  their  commerce  with  the  other 
provinces  of  France  subjected  to  the 
same  duties  as  other  foreign  countries. 
These  are  Alsace,  the  three  bishopricks 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the 
three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and 
Marseilles.  Both  in  the  provinces  of 
the  five  great  farms  (called  so  on  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  division  of  the  du- 
ties of  customs  into  five  great  branches, 
each  of  which  was  originally  the  subject 
of  a particular  farm,  though  they  are 
now  all  united  into  one),  and  in  those 
which  are  said  to  be  reckoned  foreign, 
there  are  many  local  duties  which  do 
not  extend  beyond  a particular  town  or 
district.  There  are  some  such  even  in 
the  provinces  which  are  said  to  be  treat- 
ed as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Marseilles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  obsers'e 
how  much,  both  the  restraints  upon  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
the  number  of  the  revenue  officers  must 
be  multiplied,  in  order  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  those  different  provinces  and 
districts,  which  are  subject  to  such  dif- 
ferent systems  of  taxation." 

■And  there  were  numerous  attendant 
errors,  such  as  generally  accompany  a 
great  protective  legislation,  but  which 
need  not  be  specified  in  detail. 

In  consequence,  the  people  were  exceed- 
ingly miserable.  The  system  of  taxation 
was  often  enough  by  itself  to  cause  great 
misery.  “ In  the  provinces,”  says  Adam 
Smith,  “ where  the  personal  taillt  on  the 
farmer  is  imposed,  the  farmer  is  afraid 
to  have  a good  team  of  horses  or  oxen, 
but  endeavors  to  cultivate  with  the 
meanest  and  most  wretched  instalments 
of  husbandry'  that  he  c.in.”  The  numer- 
ous imposts  on  the  land  due  from  the 
peasantry  to  the  nobles  had  the  same 
effect  even  then — most  of  the  country 
was  practically  held  in  a kind  of  double 
ownership ; the  peasant  cultivator  had 
usually,  by  habit  if  nett  by  Jaw,  a fixed 
hold  upon  the  soil,  but  he  was  subject  in 
the  cultivation  of  it  to  innumerable  ex- 
actions of  varying  kinds,  which  the  lord 
could  change  pretty  much  as  he  chose. 
“ In  Fr.mce,”  continues  .Adam  Smith,  so 
o3dly  contrary  to  everything  which  we 
should  say  now,  “ the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  people  must  sutler  patiently  the 
usage  which  their  superiors  choose  to  in- 
flict on  them."  The  country  in  Europe 


where  there  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  of 
social  equality  was  then  the  one  in 
which  there  was,  perhaps,  the  least. 

And  side  by  side  with  this  museum  of 
economical  errors  there  was  a most  vig- 
orous political  economy  which  exposed 
them.  The  doctrines  of  Free  Trade 
had  been  before  several  times  suggested 
by  isolated  thinkers,  but  by  far  the  most 
powerful  combined  school  of  philoso- 
phers who  incessantly  inculcated  them 
were  the  French  Etonamisics.  They  de- 
lighted in  proving  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  French  laws  upon  industry 
was  utterly  wrong ; that  prohibitions 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  import 
of  foreign  manufactures  ; that  bounties 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  native  ones ; 
that  the  exportation  of  corn  ought  to  be 
free ; that  the  whole  country  ought  to 
be  a fiscal  unit ; that  there  should  be  no 
duty  between  any  province  ; and  so  on 
in  other  cases.  No  one  could  state  the 
abstract  doctrines  on  which  they  rested 
everything  more  clearly.  “ .Acheter, 
e’est  vendne,”  said  Quesn.ay,  the  founder 
of  the  school,  “ vendre,  e’est  acheter.” 
You  cannot  better  express  the  doctrine 
of  modern  political  economy  that  “ trade 
is  barter.”  “ Do  not  attempt,”  Quesnay 
continues,  “ to  fix  the  price  of  your  pro- 
ducts, goods,  or_  services ; they  will  es- 
cape your  rules.  Competition  alone  can 
regulate  prices  with  equity  ; it  alone  re- 
stricts them  to  a moderation  which  va- 
ries little  ; it  alone  attracts  with  certain- 
ty provisions  where  they  are  wanted  or 
lalxirs  where  it  is  required.”  “ That 
which  we  call  dearness  is  the  only  reme- 
dy of  dearness : dearness  causes  plen- 
ty.” Any  quantity  of  sensible  remarks 
to  this  effect  might  be  disinterred  from 
these  writers.  They  were  not  always 
equally  wise. 

.As  the  pjrime  maxim  of  the  ruling  pol- 
icy was  to  encourage  commerce  and  neg- 
lect agriculture,  this  sect  set  up  a doc- 
trine that  agriculture  was  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  and  that  trade  and 
commerce  contributed  nothing  to  it. 
The  labor  of  artificers  and  merchants 
was  sterile ; that  of  agriculturists  wxs 
alone  truly  productive.  The  way  in 
which  they  arrived  at  this  strange  idea 
was,  if  I understand  it,  something  like 
this : they  took  the  whole  agricultural 
produce  of  a country,  worth  say  ;^5,ooo,- 
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ooo  as  it  stood  in  the  hands  of  the  farm- 
er, and  applied  it  thus  : — 

First,  as  wc  should  say,  in  repay- 
ment of  capital  spent  in  wages, 

&c ;C3,ooo,ooo 

Secondly,  in  payment  of  profit  by 
way  of  hire  of  capital  say,  or  as 
subsistence  to  himself  . . 500,000 

Total  outlay  . . ;^3, 500,000 


But  that  outlay  of  ^3,500,000  has 
produced  a value  of  ;^s,ooo,ooo  ; there 
is  therefore  an  overplus  over  and  above 
the  outlay  of  ;^i,5oo,ooo  ; and  this  over- 
plus, or  produit  net  as  the  Economistes 
call  it,  goes  to  the  landlord  for  rent,  as 
we  should  call  it.  But  no  other  employ- 
ment yields  any  similar  produit  tut.  A 
cotton  spinner  only  replaces  his  own 
capital,  and  obtains  his  profit  on  it ; like 
the  farmer  (as  they  said),  he  pays  the 
outlay,  and  he  gains  a profit  or  subsist- 
ence for  himself.  But  he  does  no  more. 
There  is  no  extra  overplus  in  fanning; 
no  balance,  after  paying  wages  and 
hiring  capital ; nothing  to  go  to  any 
landlord.  In  the  same  way  commerce 

is,  according  to  this  system,  transfer  only 
— the  expense  of  distribution  is  paid ; 
the  necessary  number  of  capitalists  and 
of  laborers  are  maintained,  but  that  is 
all ; there  is  nothing  beyond  the  wages, 
,ind  beyond  the  profit.  In  agriculture 
only  is  there  a third  element — a preduit 
net. 

From  this  doctrine  the  Economistes 
drew  two  inferences,  one  very  agreeable 
to  agriculturists,  the  other  very  disagree- 
able ; but  both  exactly  opposite  to  the 
practice  of  their  government.  First,  they 
said,  as  agriculture  was  the  exclusive 
source  of  all  wealth,  it  was  absurd  to  de- 
press it  or  neglect  it,  or  to  encourage 
commerce  and  manufacture  in  place  of 

it.  They  had  no  toleration  for  the  sys- 
tem of  finance  and  commercial  legisla- 
tion which  they  saw  around  them,  of 
which  the  one  object  was  to  make 
France  a tr.ading  and  manufacturing 
country,  when  nature  meant  it  to  be  an 
agricultural  one.  Secondly,  they  inferred 
that  most,  if  not  all,  the  existing  taxes  in 
France  were  wrong  in  principle.  “ If,” 
they  argued,  “ agriculture  is  the  only 
source  of  wealth,  and  if,  as  we  know, 
wealth  only  can  pay  taxes,  then  all  taxes 
should  be  imposed  on  agriculture.” 
They  reasoned  : ” In  manufactures  there 


is  only  a necessary  hire  of  labor,  and  a 
similar  hire  of  capital,  at  a cost  which 
cannot  be  diminished ; there  is  in  them 
no  available  surplus  for  taxation.  If 
you  attempt  to  impose  taxes  on  them, 
and  if  in  name  you  make  them  pay  such 
taxes,  they  will  charge  higher  for  their 
necessary  work.  They  will  in  a round- 
about way  throw  the  burden  of  those 
taxes  on  agriculture.  The  produit  net  of 
the  latter  is  the  one  real  purse  of  the 
state ; no  other  pursuit  can  truly  pay 
anything,  for  it  has  no  purse.  And 
therefore,”  they  summed  up,  “ all  taxes, 
save  a single  one  on  the  produit  net, 
were  absurd.  They  only  attempted  to 
make  those  pay  who  could  not  pay ; to 
extract  money  from  fancied  funds,  in 
which  there  was  no  money.”  All  the 
then  existing  taxes  in  France,  there- 
fore, they  proposed  to  abolish,  and  to 
replace  them  by  a single  tax  on  agricul- 
ture only. 

As  this  system  was  so  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  the  government,  one  would 
have  expected  that  it  should  have  been 
discountenanced,  if  not  persecuted,by  the 
government.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  rather 
favored  by  it.  Quesnay,  the  'founder  of 
the  system,  had  a place  at  Court,  and 
was  under  the  si>ecial  protection  of  the 
king’s  mistress,  who  was  then  the  king’s 
government.  M.  de  Lavergne  has  quoted 
a graphic  description  of  him.  “Ques- 
nay,” writes  Marmontel,  “ well  lodged  in 
a small  nppartment  in  the  entresol  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  only  occupied 
himself  from  morning  till  night  with  po- 
litical an<l  agricultural  economy.  He 
believed  th.at  he  had  reduced  the  system 
to  calculation,  and  to  axioms  of  irresist- 
ible evidence  ; and  as  he  was  collecting 
a school,  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  to 
explain  to  me  his  new  doctrine,  in  order 
to  make  me  one  of  his  proselytes.  I ap- 
plied all  my  force  of  comprehension  to 
understand  those  truths  which  he  told 
me  were  self-evident ; but  I found  in 
them  only  vagueness  and  obscurity.  To 
make  him  believe  that  I understood  that 
which  I really  did  not  understand,  was 
beyond  my  power ; but  I listened  with 
patient  docility,  and  left  him  the  hope 
that  in  the  end  he  would  enlighten  me, 
and  make  me  believe  his  doctrine.  I 
did  more  ; I applauded  his  work,  which 
I really  thought  very  useful,  for  he  tried 
to  recommend  agriculture  in  a country 
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where  it  was  too  much  disdained,  and  to 
turn  many  excellent  understandings  to- 
wards the  study,  of  it.  While  political 
storms  were  forming  and  dissolving 
above  the  entresol  of  Quesnay,  he  per- 
fected his  calculations  and  his  axioms  of 
rural  economy,  as  tranquil  and  as  indif- 
.ferent  to  the  movements  of  the  Court,  as 
if  he  had  been  a hundred  leagues  off. 
Below,  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, they  deliberated  on  peace  or  war 
— on  the  choice  of  generals — on  the  re- 
call of  ministers ; while  we  in  the  entre- 
sol were  reasoning  on  agriculture,  calcu- 
lating the  produit  net,  or  sometimes  were 
dining  gaily  with  Diderot,  D’.Alembert, 
Diiclos,  Helvetius,  Turgot,  Buffon  ; and 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  not  being  able 
to  induce  this  troup  of  philosophers  to 
come  down  to  her  salon,  came  herself  to 
sec  them  at  table,  and  to  chat  with 
them."  An  opposition  philosophy  has 
rarely  been  so  petted  and  well  treated. 
Much  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  dif- 
fered in  most  respects  from  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  it  was  like  it  in  this  patronage  of 
the  Eeonomistes.  Turgot  was  made 
Minister  of  Finance,  to  reform  France 
by  applying  their  doctrines. 

The  reason  of  this  favor  to  the  Econo- 
misistes  from  the  government  was,  that 
on  the  question  in  which  the  govern- 
ment took  far  the  most  interest  the 
Eeonomistes  were  on  its  side.  The  daily 
want  of  the  French  government  was 
more  power ; though  nominally  a des- 
potism, it  was  feeble  in  reality.  But  the 
Eeonomistes  were  above  all  things  anx- 
ious for  a very  strong  government ; they 
held  to  the  maxim,  everything  for  the 
people — nothing  by  them ; they  had  a 
horror  of  checks  and  counterpoises  and 
resistances  ; they  wished  to  do  every- 
thing by  the  fiat  of  the  sovereign.  They 
had,  in  fact,  the  natural  wish  of  eager 
speculators,  to  have  an  irresistible  des- 
potism behind  them,  and  supporting 
them ; and  with  the  simplicity  which 
marks  so  much  of  the  political  specula- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
w'hich  now  seems  so  childlike,  they  never 
seemed  to  think  how  they  were  to  get 
their  despot,  or  how  they  were  to  ensure 
that  he  should  be  on  their  side.  The 
painful  experience  of  a hundred  years 
has  taught  us  that  influential  despotisms 
are  not  easy  to  make,  and  that  good  ones 
are  still  less  so.  But  in  their  own  time 
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nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  Eeonomistes  than  to  have  an  eager 
zeal  for  a perfect  despotism  ; in  conse- 
quence they  were  patronized  by  the 
greatest  existing  authority,  instead  of  be- 
ing discountenanced  by  it. 

This  account  of  the  Eeonomistes  may 
seem  to  a reader  who  looks  at  Adam 
Smith  exclusively  by  the  light  of  modern 
political  economy  to  be  too  long  for 
their  relation  to  him.  But  he  would  not 
have  thought  so  himself.  He  so  well 
knew  how  much  his  mind  had  been 
affected  by  them  and  by  their  teaching, 
that  he  at  one  time  thought  of  dedicat- 
ing the  Wealth  of  Nations  to  Quesnay, 
their  founder ; and  though  he  relin- 
quished that  intention,  he  alwmys  speaks 
of  him  with  the  gravest  respect.  If,  in- 
deed, we  consider  what  Gl.asgow  is  now, 
still  more  what  it  must  have  been  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  shall  comprehend  the 
degree  to  which  this  French  experience 
— this  sight  of  a country  so  managed, 
and  with  such  a political  economy — must 
have  excited  the  mind  of  Adam  Smith. 
It  was  the  passage  from  a world  where 
there  was  no  speetaele  to  one  in  which 
there  was  the  best  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  simultaneously  the  pas- 
sage from  the  most  Scotch  of  ideas  to 
others  the  most  un-Scotch.  A feeble 
head  would  have  been  upset  in  the 
transit,  but  .\dam  Smith  kept  his. 

From  France  he  went  home  to  Scot- 
land, and  stayed  quietly  with  his  mother 
at  his  native  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  for  a 
whole  ten  years.  He  lived  on  the  annu- 
ity from  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  in  study  only.  What 
he  was  studying,  if  we  considered  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  as  a book  of  political 
economy  only,  we  might  be  somewhat 
puzzled  to  say.  But  the  contents  of  that 
book  are,  as  has  been'  said,  most  miscel- 
laneous, and  in  its  autlipr's  mind  it  was 
but  a fragment  of  an  immensely  larger 
whole.  Much  more  than  ten  years’  study 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  entire 
book  which  he  contemplated. 

At  last,  in  1776,  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions was  published,  and  was,  on  the 
whole,  well  received.  Dr.  Carlyle,  in- 
deed, preserves  an  impression  that,  in 
point  of  style,  it  was  inferior  to  the  The- 
ory of  Moral  Sentiments.  But  all  com- 
petent readers  were  agreed  as  to  the 
great  value  of  the  substance.  And  al- 
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most  everybody  will  probably  now  think, 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  that  the  style  is 
very  much  better  than  that  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments.  There  is  about  the  latter  a 
certain  showiness  and  an  “ air  of  the 
professor  trying  to  be  fascinating,” 
which  are  not  very  agreeable;  and,  after 
all,  there  is  a ponderous  weight  in  the 
words  which  seems  to  bear  down  the 
rather  flimsy  matter.  But  the  style  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  entirely  plain 
and  manly.  The  author  had,  in  the  in- 
terval, seen  at  least  a little  of  the  living 
world  and  of  society,  and  had  learnt  that 
the  greatest  mistake  is  the  trying  to  be 
more  agreeable  than  you  can  be,  and 
that  the  surest  way  to  spoil  an  important 
book  is  to  try  to  attract  the  attention  of, 
to  ” write  down”  to,  a class  of  readers 
too  low  to  take  a serious  interest  in  the 
subject.  A really  great  style,  indeed, 
.Adam  Smith's  certainly  is  not.  Lord 
Mansfield  is  said  to  have  told  Boswell 
that  he  did  not  feel,  in  reading  either 
Hume  or  Adam  Smith,  that  he  was  read- 
ing English  at  all ; and  it  was  very  nat- 
ural that  it  should  be  so.  English  was 
not  the  mother  tongue  of  either.  Adam 
Smith  had,  no  doubt,  spoken  somewhat 
broad  Scotch  for  the  first  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  his  life  ; probably  he  never 
spoke  anything  that  could  quite  be  called 
English  till  he  went  to  Oxford.  And  noth- 
ing so  much  hampers  the  free  use  of  the 
pen  in  any  language  as  the  incessant  re- 
membrance of  a kindred  but  different 
one  ; you  are  never  sure  the  idioms  na- 
ture prompts  are  those  of  the  tongue 
you  would  speak,  or  of  the  tongue  you 
would  reject.  Hume  and  Adam  Smith 
exemplify  the  difficulty  in  oppositejways. 
Hume  is  always  idiomatic,  but  his 
idioms  arc  constantly  wrong ; many  of 
his  best  .passages  are,  on  that  account, 
curiously  grating  and  puzzling  ; you  feel 
that  ithey  are  very  like  what  an  English- 
man would  say,  but  yet  that,  after  all, 
somehow  or  other,  they  are  what  he 
never  would  say  ; — there  is  a minute  sea- 
soning of  imperceptible  difference  which 
distracts  your  attention,  and  which  you 
are  for  ever  stopping  to  analyse.  Adam 
Smith's  habit  was  very  different.  His 
style  is  not  colloquial  in  the  least.  He 
adheres  to  the  heavy  “ book”  English 
which  he  had  found  in  the  works  of  oth- 
ers, and  was  sure  that  he  could  repeat  in 
his  own.  And  in  that  sort  of  style  he 


has  eminent  merit.  No  one  ever  has  to 
read  twice  in  him  to  gather  meaning ; no 
one  can  bring  much  valid  objection  to 
his  way  of  expressing  that  meaning;  there 
is  even  a sort  of  appropriateness,  though 
often  a clumsy  sort,  in  his  way  of  saying 
it.  But  the  style  has  no  intrinsic  happi- 
ness ; no  one  would  read  it  for  its  own 
sake ; tl\e  words  do  not  cleave  to  the 
meaning,  so  that  you  cannot  think  of 
them  without  it,  or  it  without  them. 
This  is  only  given  to  those  who  write  in 
the  speech  of  their  childhood,  and  only 
to  the  very  few  of  those — the  five  or  six 
in  every  generation  who  have  from  na- 
ture the  best  grace,  who  think  by  inborn 
feeling  in  words  at  once  charming  and 
accurate. 

Of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  as  an  eco- 
nomical treatise,  I have  nothing  to  say- 
now  ; but  it  is  not  useless  to  say  that  it 
is  a very  amusing  book  about  old  times. 
As  it  is  dropping  out  of  immediate  use 
from  change  of  times,  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve that  this  very  change  brings  it  a 
new  sort  of  interest  of  its  own.  There 
are  few  books  in  which  there  may  be 
gathered  more  curious  particulars  of  the 
old  world.  I cull  at  random  almost  that 
“ a broad  wheel  waggon,  attended  by  two 
men,  and  drawn  by  eight  horses,”  then 
“ in  about  six  weeks’  time  carried  and 
brought  trade  between  London  and 
Edinburgh ;” — that  in  Adam  Smith’s 
opinion,  if  there  were  such  an  effectual 
demand  for  grain  as  would  require  a mil- 
lion tons  of  shipping  to  import  it,  the 
‘‘  navy  of  England,”  the  mercantile  navy 
of  course,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  it; 
— that  ‘‘  Holland  was  the  great  empori- 
um of  European  goods ;"  that  she  was, 
in  proportion  to  the  land  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  by  far  the  richest 
country  in  Europe ; that  she  had  the 
greatest  share  of  the  ocean-carrying 
trade  ; that  her  citizens  possessed  .^^40,- 
000,000  in  the  French  and  English 
funds  ; — that  in  Sheffield  no  master  cutler 
can  have  more  than  one  apprentice,  by  a 
bye-law  of  the  corporation,  and  in  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  no  weaver  more  than 
two  ; — that  if  Adam  Smith's  eyes  sened 
him  right,  “ the  common  people  in  Scot- 
land, who  are  fed  with  oatmeal,  are  in 
general  neither  so  strong  nor  so  handsome 
as  the  same  class  of  people  in  England, 
who  are  fed  with  wheaten  bread,  and 
that  they  do  not  look  or  work  as  well ;" 
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that,  which  is  odder  still,  the  porters  and 
coalheavers  in  London,  and  those  unfor- 
tunate women  who  live  by  prosti:ution — 
the  strongest  men  and  the  most  beautiful 
women,  perhaps,  in  the  British  domin- 
ions— are  from  the  lowest  rank  of  people 
in  Ireland, and  fed  with  the  potato;  and 
that  j^i,ooo  share  in  India  stock  “ gave 
a share  not  in  the  plunder,  but  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  plunderers  of  India;" 
— that  “the  expense  of  the  establishment 
of  Massachussetts  Bay,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  disturbances," 
that  is,  the  American  war,  “ used  to  be 
about  ^ 1 8,000  a year,  and  that  of  New 
York,  ;^4,5oo  ;”  that  all  the  civil  estab- 
lishments in  America  did  not  at  the  s.ame 
date  cost  ^67,000  a year ; — that  “ in 
consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
American  colonial  market,”  the  com- 
merce of  England,  “ instead  of  running 
in  a great  number  of  small  channels,  has 
been  taught  to  run  principally  in  one 
great  channel ;” — that  “ the  territorial 
acquisitions  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  crown," 
“ might  be  rendered  another  source  of 
revenue  “more  abundant,  perhaps,  than 
all  ” others  from  which  much  addition 
could  be  expected  ;— that  Great  Britain 
is,  perhaps,  since  “ the  world  began,  the 
only  state  which  has  extended  its  em- 
pire ” “ without  augmenting  the  area  of 
its  resources  ;" — that,  and  this  is  the  final 
sentence  of  the  book,  “ If  any  of  the 
proivnees  of  the  British  empire'eannot 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  empire,  it  is  surely 
time  that  Great  Britain  should  free  her- 
self from  the  expense  of  defending  those 
provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of  support- 
ing any  part  of  their  civil  or  military 
establishments  in  time  of  peace,  and  en- 
deavor to  accommodate  her  future  views 
and  designs  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her 
circumstances.”  A strange  passage,  con- 
sidering all  that  has  happened  since,  and 
all  the  provinces  which  we  have  since 
taken.  No  one  can  justly  estimate  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  who  thinks  of  it  as  a 
book  of  mere  political  economy,  such  as 
Quesnay  had  then  written,  or  as  Ricardo 
afterwards  wrote  ; it  is  really  both  full 
of  the  most  various  kinds  of  facts  and  of 
thoughts  often  as  curious  on  the  most 
various  kinds  of  subjects. 

The  effect  of  the  publication  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  on  the  fortunes  of  its 


author  was  very  remarkable.  It  gave 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  the  power  of  re- 
lieving himself  of  his  annuity,  by  per- 
forming the  equivalent  clause  in  the  bar- 
gain ; he  obtained  for  Adam  Smith  a 
commissioiKyship  of  customs  for  Scot- 
l.and — an  appointment  of  which  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  income,  but  which 
was  clearly,  according  to  the  notions  of 
those  times,  a very  good  one  indeed.  A 
person  less  fitted  to  fill  it  could  not  in- 
deed easily  have  been  found.  .Adam 
Smith  had,  as  we  have  seen,  never  been 
used  to  pecuniary  business  of  any  kind  ; 
he  had  never  even  taken  part  in  any  sort 
of  action  out  of  such  business  ; he  was 
an  absent  and  mcdit.ative  student.  It 
was  indeed  during  his  tenure  of  this  office 
that,  as  I have  s.aid,  he  startled  a subordi- 
nate who  asked  for  his  signature,  by  imi- 
tating the  signature  of  the  last  commis- 
sioner, instead  of  giving  his  own — of 
course  in  pure  absence  of  mind.  He 
w.as  no  doubt  better  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  taxation  than  any  other  man  of 
his  time  ; he  could  have  given  a minister 
in  the  capital  better  advice  th.an  any  one 
else  as  to  what  taxes  he  should  or  should 
not  impose.  But  a commissioner  of 
customs,  in  a provincial  city,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  or 
with  giving  advice  about  them.  His 
business  simply  is  to  see  that  those 
which  already  exist  are  regularly  collect- 
ed and  methodically  transmitted,  which 
involves  an  infinity  of  transactions  re- 
quiring a trained  man  of  det.ail.  But  a 
man  of  detail  .Adam  Smith  certainly  was 
not — at  lea.st  of  detail  in  business.  Na- 
ture had  probably  not  well  fitted  him  for 
it,  and  his  mode  of  life  had  completed 
the  result,  and  utterly  unfitted  him. 
The  appointment  that  was  given  him 
was  one  in  which  the  great  abilities 
which  he  possessed  were  useless,  and  in 
which  much  smaller  ones,  which  he  had 
not,  would  have  been  of  extreme  value. 

But  in  another  respect  this  appoint- 
ment has  been  more  blamed  than  I think 
is  just.  However  small  may  be  the  val- 
ue of  .Adam  Smith’s  work  at  the  Custom 
House,  the  effect  of  performing  it  and 
the  time  which  it  occupied  prevented 
him  from  writing  anything  more.  .And 
it  has  been  thought  that  posterity  has  in 
consequence  suffered  much.  But  I own 
that  I doubt  this  exceedingly.  Adam 
Smith  had  no  doubt  made  a vast  accu- 
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mulation  of  miscellaneous  materials  for 
his  great  design,  liut  these  materials 
were  probably  of  very  "second-rate  value. 
Neither  for  the  history  of  law,  nor  of  sci- 
ence, nor  art,  had  the  preliminary  work 
been  finished,  which  is  necessary  before 
such  a mind  as  .^dam  Smith’s  can  use- 
fully be  applied  to  them.  Before  the 
theorising  philosopher  must  come  the 
accurate  historian.  To  write  the  history 
either  of  law  or  science  or  art  is  enough 
for  the  life  of  any  single  man  ; neither 
have  as  yet  been  written  with  the  least 
approach  to  completeness.  The  best  of 
the  fragments  on  these  subjects,  which 
we  now  have,  did  not  e.xist  in  Adam 
Smith’s  lime.  There  was,  therefore,  but 
little  use  in  his  thinking  or  writing  at 
large  about  them.  If  he  had  set  down 
for  us  some  account  of  his  residence  in 
France,  and  the  society  which  he  saw 
there,  posterity  would  have  been  most 
grateful  to  him.  But  this  he  had  no 
idea  of  doing ; and  nobody  would  now 
much  care  for  a series  of  elaborate  theo- 
ries, founded  upon  facts  insufficiently 
collected. 

Adam  Smith  lived  for  fourteen  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  but  he  wrote  nothing,  and 
scarcely  studied  anything.  The  duties 
of  his  office,  though  of  an  easy  and  rou- 
tine character,  which  would  probably 
have  enabled* a man  bred  to  business  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  and  almost  all 
his  mind  on  other  things,  were,  we  are 
told,  enough  “ to  waste  his  spirits  and 
dissipate  his  attention.”  And  not  un- 
naturally, for  those  who  have  ever  been 
used  to  give  all  their  days  to  literary 
work  rarely  seem  able  to  do  that  work 
when  they  are  even  in  a slight  degree 
struck  and  knocked  against  the  world  ; 
only  those  who  have  scarcely  ever  known 
what  it  is  to  have  unbroken  calm  are 
able  to  accompli.sh  much  without  that 
calm.  During  these  years  Adam  Smith’s 
life  passed  easily  and  pleasantly  in  the 
Edinburgh  society  of  that  time — a very 
suitable  one,  for  it  was  one  to  which  pro- 
fessors and  lawyers  gave  the  tone,  and 
of  which  intellectual  exertion  was  the 
life  and  being.  Adam  Smith  was  it  is 
true  no  easy  talker — was  full  neither  of 
ready  replies  nor  of  prepared  replies. 
He  rather  liked  to  listen,  but  if  he  talked 
— and  traps  it  is  said  were  laid  to  make 
him  do  so — he  could  expound  admirably 


on  the  subjects  which  he  knew,  and  also 
(which  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the 
man  as  we  see  him  in  his  works)  could 
run  up  rapid  theories  on  such  data  as 
occurred  to  him,  when,  as  Dugald  Stew- 
art tells  us  in  his  dignified  dialect,  “ he 
gave  a loose  to  his  genius  upon  the  very 
few  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  he 
only  possessed  the  outlines.” 

He  died  calmly  and  quietly,  leaving 
directions  about  his  manuscripts  and 
such  other  literary  things,  and  saying,  in 
a melancholy  way,  “ I meant  to  have 
done  more.”  The  sort  of  fame  which 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  obtained,  and 
its  special  influence,  did  not  begin  in  his 
lifetime,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  it. 
Nor  would  he  perhaps  have  quite  appre- 
ciated it  if  he  had.  His  mind  was  full 
of  his  great  scheme  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  all  cultivation  ; as  happens  to  so 
many  men,  though  scarcely  ever  on  so 
great  a scale,  aiming  at  one  sort  of  repu- 
tation, he  attained  another.  To  use 
Lord  Bacon’s  perpetual  illustration,  like 
Saul,  he  ‘‘  went  in  search  of  his  father's 
a.sscs,  and  he  found  a kingdom." 

.Adam  Smith  has  been  said  to  belong 
to  the  Macaulay  type  of  Scotchmen,  and 
the  saying  has  been  thought  a paradox, 
particularly  by  those  who,  having  mis- 
read Macaulay,  think  him  a showy  rhe- 
torician, and  not  having  at  all  read 
Adam  Smith,  think  of  him  as  a dry  and 
dull  political  economist.  But  the  saying 
is  true,  nevertheless.  Macaulay  is  any- 
thing but  a mere  rhetorical  writer — there 
is  a very  hard  kernel  of  business  in  him  ; 
and  .Adam  Smith  is  not  dry  at  all — the 
objection  to  him  is  that  he  is  not  enough 
so,  and  that  the  real  truth  in  several 
parts  of  his  subject  cannot  be  made  so 
interesting  as  his  mode  of  treatment  im- 
plies. And  there  is  this  fundamental 
likeness  between  Macaulay  and  Adam 
Smith,  that  they  can  both  describe  prac- 
tical matters  in  such  a way  as  to  fasten 
them  on  the  imagination,  and  not  only 
get  what  they  say  read,  but  get  it  remem- 
bered and  make  it  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  reader’s  mind  ever  afterwards. 
Abstract  theorists  may  say  that  such  a 
style  as  that  of  .Adam  Smith  is  not  suita- 
ble to  an  abstract  science  ; but  then.Adam 
Smith  has  carried  political  economy 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  those  who  care 
for  abstract  science  or  who  understand 
exactly  what  it  means.  He  has  popular- 
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ised  it  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can 
be  popularised  without  being  spoiled ; 
that  is,  he  has  put  certain  broad  conclu- 
sions into  the  minds  of  hard-headed 
men,  which  are  all  which  they  need 
know,  and  all  which  they  for  the  most 
part  will  ever  care  for,  and  he  has  put 
those  conclusions  there  ineradicably. 
This,  too,  is  what  Macaulay  does  for  us 
in  history,  at  least  what  he  does  best ; he 
engraves  indelibly  the  main  outlines  and 
the  rough  common  sense  of  the  matter. 
Other  more  refining  and  perhaps  in 
some  respects  more  delicate  minds,  may 
add  the  nicer  details  and  explain  those 
wavering,  flickering,  inconstant  facts  of 
human  nature  which  are  either  above 
common  sense  or  below  it.  Both  these 
great  Scotchmen  excelled  in  the  “ osteol- 
ogy of  their  subject,”  a term  invented 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  a third  great  Scotch- 
man who  excelled  in  it  himself ; per- 
haps, indeed,  it  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
their  race. 

Like  many  other  great  Scotchmen — 
Macaulay  is  one  of  them — Adam  Smith 
was  so  much  repelled  by  the  dominant 
Calvinism  in  which  he  was  born  that  he 
never  voluntarily  wrote  of  religious  sub- 
jects, or,  as  far  as  we  know,  spoke  of 
them.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  repel  a man 
more  from  such  things  than  what  Mac- 
aulay called  the  “ bray  of  Exeter  Hall.” 
What  can  be  worse  for  people  than  to 
hear  in  their  youth  arguments,  alike 
clamorous  and  endless,  founded  on  ig- 
norant interpretations  of  inconclusive 
words  .’  As  soon  as  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion  all  instructed  persons  cea.se 
to  take  part  in  such  discussions,  and 
often  s.ay  nothing  at  all  on  the  great 
problems  of  human  life  and  destiny. 
Sometimes  the  effect  goes  farther  ; those 
subjected  to  this  training  become  not 
only  silent  but  careless.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  Calvinism  for  generating  indiffer- 
ence. The  saying  goes  that  Scotchmen 
are  those  who  believe  most  or  least ; and 
it  is  most  natural  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  they  have  been  so  hurt  and  pestered 
with  religious  stimulants,  that  it  is  natu- 
ral they  should  find  total  abstinence  from 
them  both  pleasant  and  he.ilthy.  How 
far  this  indifference  went  in  Adam 
Smith’s  case  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  extend- 
ed to  all  religion  ; on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  traces  of  the  complacent  op- 


timism of  the  eighteenth  century — a 
doctrine  the  more  agreeable  to  him  be- 
cause, perhaps,  it  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  Calvinism — and  which  was  very  pop- 
ular in  an  easy-going  age,  though  the 
storms  and  calamities  of  a later  time  dis- 
pelled it,  and  have  made  it  seem  to  us 
thin  and  unreal.  The  only  time  when 
Adam  Smith  ever  came  near  to  theologi- 
cal discussion  was  by  a letter  on  Hume's 
death,  in  which  he  said  that  Hume,  one 
of  his  oldest  friends,  was  the  best  man 
he  had  ever  known — perhaps  praise 
which  was  scarcely  meant  to  be  taken  too 
litenilly,  but  which  naturally  caused  a 
great  storm.  The  obvious  thing  to  say 
about  it  is  that  it  does  not  indicate  any 
very  lofty  moral  standard,  for  there  cer- 
tainly w.as  no  sublime  excellence  in 
Hume,  who,  as  Carlyle  long  ago  said, 
“ all  his  life  through  did  not  so  much 
morally  live  as  critically  investigate.” 
But  though  the  bigots  of  his  time  misun- 
derstood him,  Adam  Smith  did  not  by 
so  saying  mean  to  identify  himself  with 
irreligion  or  even  with  scepticism. 

Adam  Smith’s  life,  however,  was  not 
like  Macaulay’s — “a  life  without  a lady.” 
There  are  vestiges  of  an  early  love 
affair,  though  but  vague  ones.  Dugald 
Stewart,  an  estimable  man  in  his  way, 
but  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  bio- 
graphers, for  he  seems  always  thinking 
much  more  of  his  own  words  than  of  the 
facts  he  has  to  relate,  says : “ In  the 
early  part  of  Mr.  Smith’s  life,  it  is  well 
known  to  his  friends  that  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  attached  to  a young  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  accomplishment.”  But 
he  does  not  tell  us  who  she  was,  and 
“ has  not  been  able  to  learn  ” “ how  far 
his  addresses  were  favorably  received,” 
or,  in  fact,  anything  about  the  matter. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  lady  died  un- 
married, and  in  that  case  the  unsenti- 
mental E'rench  novelists  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  often  continuously  in 
earnest,  for  that  “ a lady  cannot  be 
always  saying  No  !”  But  whether  such 
was  the  case  with  Adam  Smith  or  not  we 
cannot  tell.  He  was  a lonely,  bookish 
man,  but  that  may  tell  both  ways.  The 
books  may  be  opposed  to  the  lady,  but  the 
solitude  will  preserve  her  remembrance. 

If  Adam  Smith  did  abandon  senti- 
ment and  devote  himself  to  study,  he  has 
at  least  the  e.xcuse  of  having  succeeded. 
Scarcely  any  writer's  work  has  had  so 
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much  visible  fruit.  He  has,  at  least,  an- 
nexed his  name  to  a great  practical 
movement  which  is  still  in  progress 
through  the  world.  Free  trade  has  be- 
come in  the  popular  mind  almost  as 
much  his  subject  as  the  war  of  Troy  was 
Homer's ; only  curious  inquirers  think 
of  teachers  before  the  one  any  more 
than  of  poets  before  the  other.  If  all 
the  speeches  made  at  our  Anti-Com  Law 
League  were  examined,  I doubt  if  any 
reference  could  be  found  to  any  preced- 
ing writer,  though  the  name  of  Adam 
Smith  was  always  on  men’s  lips.  And  in 
other  countries  it  is  the  same.  Smith- 
ism  is  a name  of  reproach  with  all  who 
hold  such  doctrines,  and  of  respect  with 
those  who  believe  them  ; no  other  name 
is  used  equally  or  comparably  by  either. 
So  long  as  the  doctrines  of  protection 
exist — and  they  seem  likely  to  do  so,  as 
human  interests  are  what  they  are  and 
human  nature  is  what  it  is — .Adam  Smith 
will  always  be  quoted  as  the  great  au- 
thority of  Anti-Protectionism — as  the 
man  who  first  told  the  world  the  truth  so 
that  the  world  could  learn  and  believe  it. 

And  besides  this  great  practical  move- 
ment -Adam  Smith  started  a great  theo- 


retical one  also.  On  one  side  his  teach- 
ing created  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
on  another  it  rendered  possible  Ricardo 
and  Mr.  Mill.  He  is  the  founder  of 
that  analysis  of  the  “ great  commerce  ” 
which  in  England  we  now  call  political 
economy,  and  which,  dry,  imperfect,  and 
unfinished  as  it  is,  will  be  thought  by 
posterity  one  of  the  most  v.aluable  and 
peculiar  cre.itions  of  English  thought. 
As  far  as  accuracy  goes  Ricardo  no 
doubt  began  this  science,  but  his  whole 
train  of  thought  was  suggested  by  .Adam 
Smith,  and  he  could  not  have  written 
without  him.  So  much  theory  and  so 
much  practice  have  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  sprang  from  a single  mind. 

Fortun.ate  in  many  things,  Adam 
Smith  was  above  all  things  fortunate  in 
his  age.  Commerce  had  become  far 
larger,  far  more  striking,  far  more  world- 
wide than  it  ever  was  before,  and  it 
needed  an  effectual  explainer.  A vigor- 
ous Scotchm.an  with  the  hard-headed- 
ness  and  the  abstractions  of  his  country, 
trained  in  England  and  familiar  with 
France,  was  the  species  of  man  best  fit- 
ted to  explain  it,  and  such  a man  was 
Adam  Smith. — Fortnightly  Reviav. 


THE  WIND-HARP. 

I SET  my  wind-harp  in  the  wind. 

And  a wind  came  out  of  the  south. 

Soft,  soft,  it  blew  with  gentle  coo. 

Like  words  from  a maiden's  mouth. 

Then  like  the  stir  of  angels’  wings 
It  gently  touched  the  trembling  strings; 

And  O my  harp  gave  back  to  me 
A wondrous  heavenly  melody. 

I set  my  wind-harp  in  the  wind. 

And  a storm  from  the  north  blew  loud. 

From  the  icy  north  it  hurried  forth, 

And  dark  grew  sea  and  cloud. 

It  whistled  down  the  mountains'  height, 

It  smote  the  quivering  chords  with  might, 

But  still  my  harp  gave  back  to  me 
Its  tender  heavenly  melody. 

Ah  me  that  such  a heart  were  mine. 

Responsive  tuned  and  true. 

When  all  was  glad,  when  all  was  shine, 

Or  when  storms  of  sorrow  blew. 

That  so,  'mid  all  the  fret  and  strife," 

The  jarring  undertones  of  life. 

My  life  might  rise  to  God,  and  be 
One  long  harmonious  symphony ! 

Temple  Bar. 
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A BAZAAR  AND  A PICNIC  IN  AFRICA. 
BY  LADY  BARKER. 


Maritzburg,  June  yd,  1876. 

Dust  and  the  Bazaar : those  are  the 
topics  of  the  month.  Perhaps  I ought 
to  put  the  Bazaar  first,  for  it  is  past  and 
over,  to  the  intense  thankfulness  of 
everybody,  buyers  and  sellers  included  ; 
whereas  the  dust  abides  with  us  for  ever, 
and  increases  in  volume  and  density  and 
restlessness  more  and  more.  It  certain- 
ly seems  to  me  a severe  penalty  to  pay 
for  these  three  months  of  fine  and  agree- 
able weather,  to  have  no  milk,  hardly 
any  butter,  very  little  water,  and  to  be 
smothered  by  dust  into  the  bargain. 
But  still  here  is  a little  bit  of  bracing, 
healthy  weather,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
depreciate  it.  We  enjoy  every  moment 
of  it,  and  congratulate  each  other  upon 
it,  and  boast  once  more  to  new  comers 
that  we  possess  “ the  finest  climate  in  the 
world.”  This  remark  died  out  in  the 
summer,  but  is  again  to  be  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  I am  not  strong-minded 
enough  to  take  up  lance  and  casque  and 
lilt  against  it.  Besides  which  it  would 
really  be  very  pleasant,  if  only  the  tanks 
were  not  dry,  the  cows  giving  but  a tea- 
cupful of  milk  a day  for  want  of  grass  ; 
whilst  butter  is  half-a-crown  a pound, 
and  of  a rancid  cheesiness,  trying  to  the 
consumer.  Still  it  is  bright  and  sunny 
and  fresh  all  day, — too  hot  indeed  in  the 
sun,  and  generally  bitterly  cold  in  the 
evening  and  night.  About  once  a week, 
however,  we  have  a burning  hot  wind, 
and  are  obliged  still  to  keep  our  summer 
clothes  close  at  h.ind.  The  rapidity 
with  which  cold  succeeds  this  hot  wind 
is  hardly  Jo  be  believed.  Our  “season” 
is  just  over.  It  lasts  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble one  week,  and  all  the  gaiety  and  fes- 
tivity of  the  year  is  crowded  into  it. 
During  this  time  of  revelry  I drove  down 
the  hill  to  a garden-party  one  sunny 
afternoon,  and  found  a muslin  scarf  abso- 
lutely unbearable,  so  intensely  hot  was 
the  air.  That  was  about  three  o'clock, 
and  by  five  o’clock  I was  driving  home 
again  in  the  darkening  twilight,  dusty  as 
a miller,  and  shivering  in  a seal-skin 
jacket.  It  is  no  wonder  that  everybody 
has  fe.arful  colds  and  coughs,  Kafirs  and 
all,  or  that  croup  is  both  common  and 


dangerous  among  the  little  ones.  Still 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  and 
exceptionally  favorable — or  so  they  say 
— to  consumptive  patients. 

I am  more  thankful  than  words  c.m 
express  that  we  live  out  of  the  town, 
though  the  pretty  green  slopes  around 
are  sere  and  yellow  now,  with  here  and 
there  vast  patches  of  black,  where  the 
fires  rage  night  and  day  among  the  tall 
grass.  About  this  season  prudent  peo- 
ple burn  strips  around  their  fences  and 
trees  to  check  any  vagrant  fire,  for 
there  is  so  little  timber  that  the  few  gum 
trees  are  precious  things  not  to  be  shriv- 
elled up  in  an  hour  by  fast  travelling 
flames  for  want  of  precautions.  The 
spruits  or  braaks  run  low  in  their  beds, 
the  ditches  are  dry,  the  wells  have  only 
a bucketful  of  muddy  water  and  a good 
many  frogs  in  them,  and  the  tanks  are 
failing  one  after  the  other.  Yet  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  I am 
told  that  I don’t  yet  know  what  dust 
and  drought  mean.  I begin  to  think 
aflectionately  of  those  nice  heavy  thun- 
der showers  every  evening,  and  to  long 
to  see  again  the  familiar  bank  of  cloud 
peeping  over  that  high  hill  to  the  west, 
precursor  of  a deluge.  Well,  well, — 
there  is  no  satisfying  some  people.  I 
am  ready  to  swallow  my  share  of  dust 
as  uncomplainingly  as  may  be,  but  I 
confess  to  horrible  anxiety  as  to  what 
we  are  all  to  do  for  milk  for  the  babies 
presently.  Every  two  or  three  days  I 
get  a polite  note  from  whoever  is  supply- 
ing me  with  milk,  to  say  they  are  ex- 
tremely .sorry  to  state  that  they  shall  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  doing  so,  as  their 
cows  don’t  give  a pint  a day  amongst 
them  all,  and  the  little  which  is  to  be 
had  is  naturally  enormously  dear.  F — 
steadily  declines  to  buy  a cow,  because 
he  says  he  knows  it  will  be  just  like  all 
the  rest ; but  I think  if  I only  had  a cow 
I should  contrive  to  find  food  some- 
where for  it.  I see  those  horrid  tins  of 
presers’ed  milk  drawing  nearer  and  near- 
er day  by  day ! 

It  is  very  wrong  to  pass  over  our  great 
Bazaar  with  so  little  notice.  I daresay 
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you  all  in  England  think  that  you  know 
something  about  bazaars,  but  I assure 
you  you  do  not ; not  about  such  a bazaar 
as  this,  at  all  events.  We  have  been 
preparing  for  it,  working  for  it,  worrying 
for  it,  advertising  it,  building  it — of 
zinc  and  calico — decorating  it,  and  gen- 
erally slaving  at  it,  for  a year  and  more. 
When  I arrived  the  first  words  I heard 
were  about  the  Bazaar.  When  I tried 
to  get  someone  to  help  me  with  my  stall 
I was  laughed  at.  All  the  young  ladies 
in  the  place  had  been  secured  months 
before,  as  saleswomen.  I don’t  know 
what  I should  have  done  if  a very  charm- 
ing lady  had  not  arrived  soon  after  I 
did.  No  sooner  had  she  set  foot  on 
shore  than  I rushed  at  her  and  snapped 
her  up  before  any  one  else  knew  she  had 
come,  for  I was  quite  desperate,  and  felt 
it  was  my  only  chance.  However,  luck 
was  on  my  side,  and  my  fair  A.D.C. 
made  up  in  energy  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  half-a-dozen  less  enthusiastic 
assistants.  All  this  time  1 have  never 
told  you  what  the  Bazaar  was  for,  or 
why  we  all  threw  ourselves  into  it  with 
so  much  ardor.  It  was  for  the  Natal 
Literary  Society,  which  has  been  in  e.xist- 
ence  some  little  time,  struggling  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a Public  Library  and 
Reading-room,  giving  lectures,  and  so 
forth,  to  provide  some  sort  of  elevating 
and  refining  influence  for  the  more 
thoughtful  among  the  Maritzburgians. 
It  has  been  very  uphill  work,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  promoters  and  sup- 
porters deserve  a good  deal  of  credit. 
They  had  met  with  the  usual  fate  of 
such  pioneers  of  progress ; they  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  discouraging 
prophecies  of  all  kinds  of  disaster,  but 
they  can  turn  the  tables  now  on  their 
tormentors.  The  building  did  not  take 
fire,  nor  was  it  robbed  ; there  were  no 
riots ; all  the  boxes  arrived  in  time ; 
everybody  was  in  the  sweetest  temper ; 
nobody  died  for  want  of  fresh  air  (these 
were  among  the  most  encouraging  prog- 
nostics) ; and  last,  not  least,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  2,000  guineas  stand  at  the 
Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Society.  I 
must  say  I was  astonished  at  the  finan- 
cial result, — but  very  delighted,  too,  for 
it  is  an  excellent  undertaking,  and  one 
in  which  I feel  the  warmest  interest.  It 
will  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  public, 
and  cannot  fail  to  elev'ate  the  tone  of 


thought  and  feeling  in  the  town.  This 
sum,  large  as  it  is  for  our  slender  re- 
sources, will  only  barely  build  a place 
suitable  for  a library  and  reading-room, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a museum.  We  want 
gifts  of  books,  and  maps,  and  prints, 
and  nice  things  of  all  kinds ; and  I only 
wish  any  one  who  reads  these  lines  and 
could  help  us  in  this  way,  would  kindly 
do  so,  for  it  will  be  a very  long  time  be- 
fore we  can  buy  such  things  for  our- 
selves, and  yet  they  are  indispensable  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme. 

Everybody  from  far  and  near  came  to 
the  bazaar  and  bought  liberally.  The 
things  provided  were  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  wants  of  a community  which 
has  not  a large  margin  for  luxuries,  and 
although  they  were  very  pretty,  there 
was  a strong  element  of  practical  use- 
fulness in  everything.  It  must  have 
been  a perfect  carnival  for  the  little 
ones : such  blowing  of  whistles  and 
trumpets,  such  beating  of  drums  and 
tossing  of  gay  balls  in  the  air  as  was  to 
be  seen  all  around.  Little  girls  walked 
about  hugging  newly  acquired  dolls  with 
an  air  of  bewildered  maternal  happiness, 
whilst  on  every  side  you  heard  boys 
comparing  notes  as  to  the  prices  of 
cricket  bats  ; for  your  true  colonial  boy 
has  always  a keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
money  or  the  merits  of  carpenter's 
tools. 

A wheelwright  gave  half  a dozen  ex- 
quisitely finished  wheel-barrows  to  the 
bazaar,  made  of  the  woods  of  the  colony, 
and  useful  as  well  as  e.xceedingly  pretty. 
The  price  was  high,  but  I shut  my  eco- 
nomical eyes  tight  and  bought  one,  to 
the  joy  and  delight  of  the  boys,  big  and 
little.  There  were  heaps  of  similar 
things,  besides  contributions  from  Lon- 
don and  Baris,  from  Italy  and  Vienna, 
from  India  and  Australia  ; to  say  noth- 
ing of  Kafir  weapons  and  wooden  uten- 
sils, live  stock,  and  vegetables,  and  flow- 
ers. Everybody  responded  to  our  en- 
treaties, and  helped  us  most  liberally  and 
kindly,  and  this  is  the  result,  with  which 
we  are  all  immensely  delighted.  Some 
of  our  best  customers  were  funny  old 
Dutchmen  from  far-up  country,  who  had 
come  down  to  the  races  and  the  agricul- 
tural show,  which  were  all  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  They  bought  recklessly 
the  most  astounding  things,  but  wisely 
made  it  a condition  of  purchase  that 
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they  should  not  be  required  to  take 
away  the  goods.  In  fact  they  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  presenting  to  one  stall 
what  they  bought  at  another ; and  one 
worthy,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  as 
if  he  had  sat  for  his  portrait  in  dear  old 
Geoffrey  Crayon’s  Sketch-book,  brought 
us  at  our  stall  a large  wax  doll,  dressed 
as  a bride,  and  implored  us  to  accept  it, 
and  so  rid  him  of  its  companionship. 
An  immense  glass  vase  was  bestowed  on 
us  in  a similar  fashion  later  on  in  the 
evening,  and  at  last  we  quite  came  to 
hail  the  sight  of  those  huge  beaver  hats, 
with  their  broad  brims  and  peaked 
crowns,  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune. 
But  what  I . most  wanted  to  see  all  the 
time  were  the  heroes  of  the  rocket  prac- 
tice. You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that 
delicious  and  veritable  South  African 
story,  so  I must  tell  it  you ; only  you 
ought  to  see  my  dear  Boers,  or  emigrant 
farmers,  to  appreciate  it  thoroughly. 

A little  time  ago  the  dwellers  in  a cer- 
tain small  settlement,  far  away  on  the 
frontier,  took  alarm  at  the  threatening 
attitude  of  their  black  neighbors.  I 
need  not  go  into  the  rights,  or  rather  the 
wrongs,  of  the  story  here,  but  skip  all 
preliminary  details  and  start  fair  one  fine 
morning  when  a “ Commando  ” was 
about  to  m.arch.  Now  a “ Commando” 
means  a small  expedition  armed  to  the 
teeth,  which  sets  forth  to  do  as  much  re- 
taliatory mischief  as  it  can.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  the  chiefs  of  this  warlike  force 
that  a rocket  apparatus  would  be  a very 
fine  thing,  likely  to  strike  awe  into  sav- 
age tribes,  and  so  would  a small  light 
cannon.  The  necessary  funds  were 
forthcoming,  and  some  kind  friend  in 
England  sent  them  out  a beautiful  little 
rocket-tube  all  complete,  and  the  most 
knowing  and  destructive  of  light  field- 
pieces.  They  reached  their  destination 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  the  eve,  in 
fact,  of  the  departure  of  this  valiant 
“ Commando.”  It  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  make  trial  of  these  new  weapons 
before  starting,  and  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  “ Commando”  to  assemble  a lit- 
tle earlier  in  the  market  square,  and 
learn  to  handle  their  artillery  pieces  be- 
fore marching.  Not  only  did  the  militia 
assemble,  but  all  the  townsfolk,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  clustered  like 
bees  round  the  rocket-tube,  which  had 
been  placed  near  the  powder  magazine 


so  as  to  be  handy  to  the  ammunition. 
The  first  difficulty  consisted  in  finding 
anybody  who  had  ever  seen  a cannon  be- 
fore ; as  for  a rocket-tube  that  was  in- 
deed a new  invention.  The  most  care- 
ful search  only  succeeded  in  producing 
a Boer,  who  had,  many,  many  years  ago, 
made  a voyage  in  an  old  tea-ship  which 
carried  a couple  of  small  guns  for  firing 
signals,  etc.  This  valiant  artillery-man 
was  at  once  elected  commander-in-chief 
of  the  rocket-tube  and  the  little  cannon, 
whilst  everybody  stood  by  to  see  some 
smart  practice.  The  tube  was  duly 
hung  on  its  tripod,  and  the  reluctant  fel- 
low-passenger of  the  two  old  cannon  pro- 
ceeded to  load  and  attempt  to  fire  it. 
The  loading  was  comparatively  easy  ; but 
the  firing ! I only  wish  I understood 
the  technical  terms  of  rockets,  but  al- 
though they  have  been  minutely  explain- 
ed to  me  half  a dozen  times,  I don't  feel 
strong  enough  on  the  subject  to  venture 
to  use  them.  The  results  were,  that 
some  connecting  cord  or  other  having 
been  severed,  contrary  to  the  proper 
method  generally  pursued  in  letting  off  a 
rocket,  half  of  the  projectile  took  fire, 
could  not  escape  from  the  tube  on  ac- 
count of  the  other  half  blocking  up  the 
passage,  and  there  was  an  awful  intern.al 
commotion  instead  of  an  explosion. 
The  tripod  gyrated  rapidly,  the  whizzing 
and  fizzing  became  more  pronounced 
every  moment ; at  last  with  a whisk  and 
a bang  out  rushed  the  ill-treated  and  im- 
prisoned rocket.  But  there  was  no  clear 
space  for  it.  It  ricochetted  among  the 
trees,  zig-zagging  here  and  there,  open- 
ing out  a lane  for  itself  with  lightning 
speed  among  the  terrified  and  flustered 
crowd.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the 
progress  of  that  blazing  stick — a wild  cry 
arose  of  “ The  powder  magazine  !”  but 
before  the  stick  could  reach  so  far,  it 
“ brought  up  all  standing  ” in  a waggon, 
and  made  one  final  leap  among  the  oxen, 
killing  two  of  them,  and  breaking  the  leg 
of  a third. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  beginning  for 
the  new  captain,  but  he  e.xcused  himself 
on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  rockets 
were  not  guns, — with  those  he  was  per- 
fectly familiar,  having  smoked  his  pipe 
often  and  often  on  board  the  tea-ship 
long  ago,  with  those  two  cannon  full  in 
view.  Yet  the  peaceablest  cannon  have 
a nasty  trick  of  running  back  and  tread- 
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ing  on  the  toes  of  the  bystanders,  and  to 
guard  against  such  well-known  habits  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  the  tail  of 
this  little  fellow  securely  in  the  ground, 
so  that  he  must  per  force  keep  steady. 
“ Volunteers  to  the  front  with  spades,” 
was  the  cry,  and  a good-sized  grave  wxs 
made  for  the  end  of  the  gun,  which  was 
then  liglitly  covered  up  with  earth. 
There  was  now  no  fear  of  loading  him, 
and,  instead  of  one,  two  charges  of  pow- 
der were  carefully  rammed  home,  and 
two  shells  put  in.  There  was  some 
hitch  also  about  applying  the  fuse  to  this 
weapon, — fuses  not  having  been  known 
on  board  the  tea-ship, — but  at  last  some- 
thing was  ignited,  and  out  jumped  one 
shell  right  into  the  middle  of  the  market- 
square,  and  buried  itself  in  the  ground. 
But,  alas  and  alas  ! the  cannon  now  be- 
haved in  a wholly  unexpected  manner. 
It  turned  itself  deliberately  over  on  its 
back  with  its  muzzle  pointing  full  among 
the  groups  of  gaping  Dutchmen  in  its 
rear  ; its  wheels  spun  round  at  the  rate 
of  a thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  a fear- 
ful growling  and  sputtering  could  be 
heard  inside  it.  The  recollection  of  the 
second  shell  now  obtruded  itself  vividly 
on  all  minds,  and  caused  a curious  stam- 
pede among  the  spectators.  The  fat 
Dutchmen  looked  as  if  they  were  play- 
ing some  child’s  game.  One  ran  behind 
another  putting  his  hands  on  his  shoul- 
ders, but  no  sooner  did  any  person  find 
himself  the  first  o(  a file  than  he  shook 
oft  the  detaining  hands  of  the  man  be- 
hind him,  and  fled  to  the  rear  to  hold  on 
to  his  neighbor.  However  ludicrous  this 
may  have  looked,  it  was  still  very  natu- 
ral, with  the  muzzle  of  a half-loaded  can- 
not pointing  full  towards  you,  and  one  is 
thankful  to  know  that  with  such  danger- 
ous weapons  “ around  ” no  serious  harm 
was  done.  If  you  could  only  sec  the 
fellow-countrymen  of  these  brave  heroes 
you  would  appreciate  the  story  better ; 
their  w'onderful  diversity  of  height,  their 
equally  marvellous  diversity  of  breadth, 
of  garb,  and  equipment.  One  man  will 
be  over  six  feet  high, — a giant  in  form 
and  build, — mounted  on  a splendid  sad- 
dle, fresh  from  the  store,  spick  and  span 
in  all  details.  His  neighbor  in  the  ranks 
will  be  five  feet  nothing,  and  an  absolute 
circle  as  to  shape ; he  will  have  rolled 
with  difficulty  on  to  the  back  of  a gaunt 
steed,  and  his  horse-furniture  will  consist 


of  two  old  saddle-flaps  sewn  together 
with  a strip  of  bullock  hide,  and  with  a 
sheep-skin  thrown  over  all.  You  may 
imagine  that  a regiment  thus  turned  out 
would  look  somewhat  droll  to  the  eyes 
of  a martinet  in  such  matters,  even  with- 
out the  addition  of  a cannon  lying  on 
its  back  kicking,  or  a twisting  rocket 
sputtering  and  fizzing. 

June  -jth. — Let  me  see  what  we  have 
been  doing  since  I last  wrote.  I have 
had  a Kafir  princess  to  tea  with  me,  and 
we  have  killed  a snake  in  the  baby’s  nur- 
sery,— that  is  to  say  Jack  killed  the 
snake.  Jack  does  everything  in  the 
house,  and  is  at  once  the  most  amiable 
and  the  cleverest  servant  1 ever  had. 
Not  Zulu  Jack.  He  is  so  deaf,  poor 
boy,  he  is  not  of  much  use,  except  to 
clean  saucepans  and  wash  up  pots  and 
pans.  He  seems  to  have  no  sense  of 
smell  either,  because  I liave  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  him  tjiat  he  docs  not 
introduce  a flavor  of  kerosene  oil  into 
everything,  by  his  partiality  for  wiping 
cups  and  plates  with  dirty  lamp  cloths, 
instead  of  his  own  nice  clean  dusters. 
But  he  is  very  civil  and  quiet,  leisurely 
in  all  he  does,  and  a strict  Conservative 
in  his  notions  of  work,  resenting  the 
least  change  of  employment.  No  : the 
other  Jack  is  a tiny  little  man,  also  a 
Zulu,  but  he  speaks  English  well,  and  it 
is  his  pride  and  delight  to  dress  as  an 
English  “ boy,” — that  is  what  he  calls  it, 
— even  to  the  wearing  of  agonizing  tight 
boots  on  his  bare  feet.  Jack  learns  all 
I can  teach  him  of  cooking  with 
perfect  ease,  and  gives  us  capital  meals. 
He  is  the  bravest  of  the  establishment, 
and  is  always  to  the  fore  in  a scrimmage, 
generally  dealing  the  coup  de  grace  in  all 
combats  with  snakes.  In  this  instance 
my  first  thought  was  to  call  Jack.  I had 
tried  to  peep  into  the  nursery  one  sunny 
midday,  to  see  if  the  baby  was  still 
asleep,  and  could  not  imagine  what  it 
was  pressing  so  hard  against  the  door 
and  preventing  my  opening  it.  I de- 
termined to  see, — and  lo,  round  the  edge 
darted  the  head  of  a large  snake,  held 
well  up  in  air  with  the  forked  tongue 
out ! It  must  have  been  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  room,  but  I shut  the  door  in 
its  face  and  called  for  Jack,  arming  my- 
self with  my  riding-whip.  Jack  came 
running  up  instantly,  but  declined  .all 
offers  of  walking-sticks  from  the  h.alls. 
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hivinR  no  confidence  in  English  sticks, 
;ind  preferring  to  trust  only  to  his  own 
light  strong  staff.  Cautiously  we  opened 
the  door  again,  but  the  snake  was  now 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  coiled  in  a cor- 
ner difficult  to  get  at,  and  with  out- 
.stretched  neck  and  darting  head.  Jack 
advanced  boldly  and  fenced  a little  with 
the  creature,  pretending  to  strike  it,  but 
when  he  saw  a good  moment  he  dealt 
one  shrewd  blow  which  proved  enough. 
Then  I suddenly  became  very  coura- 
geous, after  Jack  had  cried  with  a grin  of 
modest  pride,  “ Him  dead  now,  Nkasa’- 
casa,”  and  hit  him  several  cuts  with  my 
whip,  just  to  show  my  indignation  at  his 
having  dared  to  invade  the  nursery  and 
to  drink  up  a cup  of  milk  left  for  the 
baby.  Baby  woke  up,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  scrimmage,  being  extremely 
anxious  to  examine  the  dead  snake,  now 
dangling  across  Jack’s  stick.  We  all 
went  about  with  fear  and  suspicion  after 
that  for  some  days,  as  all  the  rooms 
open  on  to  the  verandah,  and  the  snakes 
are  very  fond  of  finding  a warm  quiet 
corner  to  hybemate  in.  There  is  now  a 
strict  search  instituted  into  all  recesses, 
into  cupboards,  behind  curtains,  and  es- 
pecially into  F.’s  tall  riding-boots,  but 
although  several  snakes  have  been  seen 
and  killed  quite  close  to  the  house,  I am 
bound  to  say  this  is  the  only  one  which 
has  come  indoors.  Frogs  hop  in  when- 
ever they  can,  and  frighten  us  out  of  our 
lives  by  jumping  otit  upon  us  in  the 
dark,  as  we  always  think  it  is  a snake 
and  not  a frog  which  startles  us.  It  rc- 
<iuires  a certain  amount  of  persuasion 
and  remonstrance  now  to  induce  any  of 
us  to  go  into  a room  first  in  the  dark ; 
and  there  have  been  many  false  alarms 
•and  needless  shrieks  caused  by  the  lash 
of  one  of  G.’s  many  whips,  or  even  a 
boot-lace  getting  trodden  upon  at  dusk. 

My  Kafir  princess  listened  courteously 
to  a highly  dramatic  narrative  of  this 
snake  adventure,  as  conveyed  to  her 
through  the  medium  of  Maria.  But  then 
she  listened  courteously  to  everything, 
.and  was  altogether  as  perfect  a speci- 
men of  a well-bred  young  lady  as  you 
would  wish  to  see  anywhere.  Dignified 
and  self-possessed,  without  the  slightest 
self-assumption  or  consciousness,  with 
the  walk  of  an  empress  and  the  smile  of 
a child,  such  was  Mayikali,  a young 
widow  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
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husband — I can  neither  spell  nor  pro- 
nounce his  name — had  been  chief  of  the 
Patili  tribe,  whose  location  is  far  away 
to  the  north-west  of  us,  by  Bushman's 
River,  right  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  range  of  the  Drakensberg.  This 
tribe  Came  to  grief  in  the  late  disturb- 
ances apropos  of  Langalibalele,  and  lost 
their  cattle,  and  what  Mr.  Wemmick 
would  call  their  port.able  property,  in 
some  unexplained  way.  We  evidently 
consider  that  it  was  what  the  Scotch  call 
“ our  blame,”  for  every  year  there  is  a 
grant  of  money  from  our  colonial  ex- 
chequer to  buy  this  tribe  ploughs  and 
hoes,  blankets  and  mealies,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  whilst  the  crops  are  growing  it  is 
rather  hard  times  for  them,  and  their 
pretty  chieftainess  occasionally  comes 
down  to  Maritzburg  to  represent  some 
particular  case  of  suffering  or  hardship 
to  their  kind  friend  the  Minister  for  Na- 
tive .Affairs,  who  is  always  the  man  they 
fly  to  for  help  in  all  their  troubles.  Poor 
girl,  she  is  going  through  an  anxious 
time,  keeping  the  clanship  open  for  her 
only  son,  a boy  of  five  years  old,  whom 
she  proudly  speaks  of  as  “ Captain  Lu- 
cas,” but  whose  real  name  is  “ Luke.” 

I was  drinking  my  afternoon  tea  as 
usual  in  the  verandah  one  cold  Sunday 
afternoon  lately,  when  Mayikali  paid  me 
this  visit ; so  I had  a good  view  of  her 
as  she  walked  up  the  drive,  attended  by 
her  maid  of  honor  (one  of  whose  duties 
is  to  remove  stones  or  other  obstructions 
from  her  lady's  path),  and  closely  fol- 
lowed by  about  a dozen  elderly,  grave, 
‘‘  ringed  " men,  who  never  leave  her,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  her  body-guard.  There 
was  something  very  pretty  and  pathetic, 
to  anyone  knowing  how  a Kafir  woman 
is  despised  by  her  lords  and  masters,  iri 
the  devotion  and  anxious  care  and  re- 
spect which  these  tall  warriors  and  coun- 
sellors paid  to  this  gentle-eyed,  grave- 
Laced  girl.  Their  pride  and  delight  in 
my  reception  of  her  was  the  most  touch- 
ing thing  in  the  world.  I went  to  meet 
her,  as  she  walked  at  the  head  of  her  fol- 
lowers with  her  graceful  carriage  and 
queenly  gait.  She  gave  me  her  hand, 
smiling  charmingly,  and  I led  her  up  the 
verandah  steps  and  placed  her  in  a large 
arm-chair,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
who  chanced  to  be  there  raised  their 
hats  to  her.  The  delight  of  her  people 
at  all  this  knew  no  bounds  : their  keen 
40 
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dusky  faces  glowed  with  pride,  and  they 
raised  their  right  hands  in  salutation  be- 
fore sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  ver- 
andah, all  facing  their  mistress,  and 
hardly  taking  their  eyes  off  her  for  a 
moment.  Maria  came  to  interpret  for 
us,  which  she  did  very  prettily,  smiling 
sw’ectly ; but  the  great  success  of  the 
affair  came  from  the  baby,  who  toddled 
round  the  corner,  and  seeing  this  bright- 
ly draped  figure  in  a big  chair,  threw  up 
his  little  hand  and  cried,  “ Bayetc."  It 
was  quite  a happy  thought,  and  was  rap- 
turously received  by  the  indunas  with 
loud  shouts  of  “ Inkose,  Inkose  !”  whilst 
even  the  princess  looked  pleased  in  her 
composed  manner.  I offered  some  tea, 
which  she  took  without  milk,  managing 
her  cup  and  saucer  and  even  spoon  as  if 
she  had  been  used  to  it  all  her  life, 
though  I confess  to  a slight  feeling  of 
nervousness,  remembering  the  brittle  na- 
ture of  china  as  compared  to  calabashes 
or  to  Kafir  wooden  bowls.  F — gave 
each  of  her  retinue  a cigar,  which  they 
immediately  crumpled  up  and  took  in 
the  form  of  snuff  with  many  grateful 
grunts  of  satisfaction. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
which  palls  so  soon  as  compliments,  and 
our  conversation  being  chiefly  of  this  na- 
ture began  to  languish  dreadfully.  Ma- 
ria had  conveyed  to  the  princess  several 
times  my  pleasure  in  receiving  her,  and 
my  hope  that  she  and  her  people  would 
get  over  this  difficult  time  and  prosper 
everlastingly.  To  this  the  princess  had  an- 
swered that  her  heart  rejoiced  at  having 
had  its  own  way  and  directed  her  up  the 
hill  which  led  to  my  house,  and  that  even 
after  she  had  descended  the  path  again  it 
would  eternally  remember  the  white  la- 
dy. This  was  indeed  a figure  of  speech, 
for  by  dint  of  living  in  the  verandah, 
rushing  out  after  the  children,  and  my 
generally  gipsy  habits,  Mayikali  is  not 
very  much  browner  than  I am.  All  this 
lime  the  little  maid  of  honor  had  set 
shivering  close  by,  munching  a large 
slice  of  cake,  and  staring  with  her  big 
eyes  at  my  English  nurse.  She  now 
broke  the  silence  by  a fearfully  distinct 
inquiry  as  to  whether  that  other  white 
woman  was  not  a secondary  or  subsidi- 
.ary  wife  ? 'I’his  question  set  Maria  off 
into  such  fits  of  laughter,  and  covered 
poor  little  Narma  with  so  much  confu- 
sion, that  as  a diversion  1 brought  for- 


ward my  gifts  to  the  princess,  consisting 
of  a large  crystal  cross  and  pair  of  ear- 
rings. The  reason  I gave  her  these  or- 
naments was  because  I heard  she  had 
parted  with  everything  of  that  son  she 
possessed  in  the  world  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  her  people.  The  cross  hung 
upon  a bright  riband  which  I tied  round 
her  throat.  All  her  followers  sprung  to 
their  feet,  waved  tlieir  sticks,  and  cried. 

‘ Hail  to  the  chieftainess  !”  But,  alas! 
there  was  a professional  beggar  alt,iched 
to  the  party,  who  evidently  considered 
the  opportunity  as  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  drew  Maria  aside,  suggesting  that  as 
that  white  lady  was  evidently  enormous- 
ly rich,  and  very  foolish,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  the  princess  had 
only  skins  of  wild  beasts  to  we-ar  (she 
had  on  a petticoat  or  kilt  of  l)’nx-skins 
and  her  shoulders  were  wrapped  in  a 
gay,  striped  blanket,  which  fell  in  grace- 
ful folds  nearly  to  her  feet),  and  sullcred 
horribly  from  the  cold.  He  added  that 
there  never  was  such  a tiresome  girl,  for 
she  never  would  ask  for  anything,  and 
how  was  she  to  get  it  without .’  Besides 
which,  if  she  had  such  a dislike  to  ask- 
ing for  herself,  she  surely  might  speak 
about  things  for  them, — an  old  coat  no* 
or  a hat  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
himself,  and  so  would  a little  money. 
But  Mayikali  turned  quite  fiercely  on 
him,  ordering  him  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  demanding  if  that  was  the  way  to 
receive  kindness,  to  ask  for  more  ? 

The  beggar's  remark,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  my  attention  to  the 
princess’  scanty  garb, — 1 have  said  it 
was  a bitterly  cold  evening, — and  to  the 
maid  of  honor’s  pronounced  and  inces- 
sant shivering  ; so  nurse  and  I went  to 
our  boxes  and  had  a good  hunt,  return- 
ing with  a warm  knitted  petticoat,  a 
shawl,  and  two  sets  of  flannel  bathing 
dresses.  One  was  perfectly  new,  of 
crimson  flannel,  trimmed  with  a profusion 
of  white  braid  ; of  course,  this  was  for 
the  princess ; and  she  and  her  maiden 
retired  to  Maria’s  room  and  equipped 
themselves,  finding  much  difficulty  how- 
ever in  getting  into  the  bathing  suits, 
and  marvelling  much  at  the  perjflexing 
ftishion  in  which  white  women  made 
their  clothes.  The  maid  of  honor  was 
careful  to  hang  hor  solitary  decorations 
— two  small  round  bits  of  looking-glass 
— outside  her  skeleton  suit  of  blue  serge, 
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and  we  found  her  an  old  woollen  table- 
cover,  which  she  arranged  into  graceful 
shawl-folds  with  one  clever  twist  of  her 
skinny  little  arm.  Just  as  they  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  Maria  told  me  this 
damsel  said,  “ Now,  ma’am,  if  we  only 
had  a little  red  earth  to  color  our  fore- 
heads, and  a few  brass  rings,  we  should 
look  very  nice but  the  princess  re- 
joined, “ Whatever  you  do,  don’t  ask  for 
anything ;’’  which  I must  say  I thought 
very  nice.  So  I led  her  back  again  to 
her  watchful  followers,  who  hailed  her 
improved  appearance  with  loud  shouts 
of  delight.  She  then  took  her  leave, 
with  many  simple  and  graceful  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  ; but  I confess  it  gave 
me  a pang  when  she  said,  with  a sigh, 
“ .\h,  if  all  white  Inkasa’casa  were  like 
you,  and  kind  to  us  Kafir  women  !’’  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  little  I had 
really  done,  and  how  much  more  we 
might  all  do.  I must  mention  that,  by 
way  of  amusing  Mayikali,  I had  shown 
her  some  large  photographs  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  explaining 
to  her  very  carefully  who  they  all  were. 
She  looked  very'  attentively  at  her  Maj- 
esty’s portrait,  and  then  held  it  up  to 
her  followers,  who  rose  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  saluted  it  with  the  royal  greet- 
ing of  “ Bayete  and  as  Mayikali  laid  it 
down  again  she  remaiked,  pensively, 
“ I am  very  glad  the  great  white  Chief- 
tainess  has  such  a’  kind  face  : I should 
not  be  at  all  afraid  of  going  to  tell  her 
any  of  my  troubles  : I am  sure  she  is  a 
kind  and  good  lady.”  Mayikali  herself 
admired  the  Princess  of  W'ales’  portrait 
immensely,  and  gazed  at  it  for  a long 
lime ; but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  her  follow- 
ers persisted  in  declaring  it  was  only  a 
very  pretty  girl,  and  reserved  all  their 
grunts  and  shouts  of  respectful  admira- 
tion for  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  full  uniform  ; “ Oh,  the  great 
fighting  Inkosi  ! Look  at  his  sword 
and  the  feathers  in  that  beautiful  hat ! 
How  the  hearts  of  his  foes  must  melt 
away  before  his  terrible  and  splendid 
face ! ” But,  indeed,  on  each  portrait 
they  had  some  shrewd  remark  to  make, 
tracing  family  likenesses  with  great 
quickness,  and  asking  minute  questions 
about  relationships,  successions,  etc. 
They  took  a special  intere.st  in  hearing 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales  going  to  In- 
dia, and  immediately  wished  H.R.H. 
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would  come  here  and  shoot  buffalo  and 
hartbeeste. 

Jutu  15M. — We  had  such  a nice 
cockney,  family  picnic  ten  days  ago,  on 
Whit-Monday.  F — had  been  bewail- 
ing himself  about  this  holiday  before- 
hand, declaring  he  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself,  and  regretting 
that  holidays  had  ever  been  invented, 
and  so  on,  until  I felt  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  provide  him  with 
some  outdoor  occupation  for  the  day. 
There  was  no  anxiety  about  weather,  for 
it  is  only  too  “ set  fair,”  all  round,  and 
the  water  shrinks  away,  and  the  dust  in- 
creases upon  us  day  by  day.  But  there 
was  an  anxiety  about  where  to  go,  and 
how  to  get  to  any  place.  "Such  a bad 
road,”  was  the  objection  raised  to  every 
place  I proposed,  or  else  it  was  voted 
too  far.  At  last  all  difficulties  were  met 
by  a suggestion  of  spending  a “ happy 
day"  at  the  falls  of  the  Lower  Umgeni. 
only  a dozen  miles  away,  and  getting  the 
loan  of  the  mule  waggon.  F>erything 
was  propitious,  even  to  the  materials  for 
a cold  dinner  being  handy,  and  we  bun- 
dled in  ever  so  many  boys,  nurse  and 
myself,  and  Maria  in  her  brightest  cot- 
ton frock,  and  literally  beaming  with 
smiles,  which  every  now  and  then  broke 
out  into  a joyous,  childish  laugh  of  pure 
oelight  at  nothing  at  all.  She  came  to 
carry  the  baby,  who  loves  her  better  than 
any  one,  and  who  understands  Kafir 
better  than  F>nglish.  The  great  thing 
was  that  everybody  had  the  companions 
they  liked  : as  I have  said,  baby  had  his 
Maria;  F — had  secured  a pleasant 
friend  to  ride  with  him,  so  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  waggon  ; G — had  his  two 
favorite  little  schoolfellows  ; and  I, — well 
I had  the  luncheon  basket,  and  that  wa.s 
quite  enough  for  me  to  think  of.  I kept 
remembering  spasmodically  divers  omis- 
sions made  in  the  hurry  of  packing  it 
up ; for  like  all  pleasant  parties  it  was 
quite  it  rimprh’u,  and  that  made  me 
rather  anxious.  It  was  really  a delicious 
morning,  sunny  and  yet  cool,  with  every- 
thing around  looking  bright  and  glowing 
under  the  beautiful  light.  The  near 
hills  seemed  to  fold  the  little  quiet  town 
in  soft  round  curves,  melting  and  blend- 
ing into  each  other  ; whilst  the  ever  ris- 
ing and  more  distant  outlines  showed  ex- 
quisite indigo  shadows,  and  bold  relief 
of  purple  and  brown.  'I'he  greenery  of 
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.sirring  and  summer  is  all  parched  and 
dried  away  now,  but  the  red  .\frican  soil 
takes  in  the  distance  warm  hues  and 
tints  which  make  up  for  the  delicate  col- 
oring of  young  grass.  Here  and  there 
as  it  glows  beneath  the  sun,  and  a slow- 
sailing  cloud  casts  a shadow,  it  changes 
from  its  own  rich  and  indescribable 
color  to  the  purple  of  a heather-covered 
Scotch  moor,  but  whilst  one  looks  the 
cloud  has  passed  away,  the  violent  tints 
die  out,  and  it  is  again  a bare,  red  hill- 
side which  lies  before  you.  A steep 
hill-side,  too,  for  the  poor  mules ; but 
they  breast  it  bravely  at  a jog-trot, 
with  their  jangling  bells  and  patient 
bowed  he.ids,  and  we  are  soon  at  the 
top,  looking  down  on  the  clouds  of  our 
own  dust.  The  wind,  or  rather  the  soft 
air,  for  it  is  hardly  a wind,  blows  straight 
in  our  faces  as  we  trot  on  towards  the 
south-west,  and  it  drives  the  mass  of 
finely  powdered  dust  raised  by  the  heels 
of  the  six  mules  far  behind  us,  to  our 
great  contentment  and  comfort.  The 
two  gentlemen  on  horseback  are  fain  to 
keep  clear  of  us  and  our  dust,  and  to 
take  a short  cut  whenever  they  can  get 
off  the  high  road,  which  in  this  case,  and 
at  this  time  of  year,  is  really  a very  good 
one.  Inside  the  w-aggon  under  the  high 
hood  it  is  deliciously  cool,  but  the  boys 
are  in  such  tearing  spirits  that  1 don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Every 
now  and  then  when  we  are  going  up-hill 
they  jump  out  of  the  waggon  and  search 
the  hill-side  for  a yellow  flower,  a sort 
of  everlasting,  out  of  the  petals  of  which 
they  extemporise  shrill  whistles,  and 
when  their  invention  in  this  line  falls 
short,  Maria  steps  in  with  a fresh  sug- 
gestion. They  make  fearful  pipes  of 
reeds,  they  chirp  like  the  grasshoppers, 
they  all  chatter  and  laugh  together  like 
so  many  magpies.  When  I am  quite  at 
my  wits'  end  I produce  buns,  and  these 
keep  them  quiet  for  full  five  minutes, 
but  no  longer. 

At  last  after  two  hours'  steady  up-hill 
pulling  on  the  part  of  the  mules  , we 
have  reached  the  great  plateau,  from 
which  the  Umgeni  takes  its  second  leap, 
the  first  being  at  Howick.  There,  the 
sight  of  the  great  river  rolling  wide  and 
swift  between  its  high  banks  keeps  the 
boys  quiet  with  surprise  and  delight  for 
a short  space,  and  before  they  have 
found  their  tongues  again  we  have  nois- 


ily crossed  a resounding  wooden  bridge, 
and  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  an  inn. 
Here,  the  mules  find  rest  and  shelter,  as 
well  as  their  Hottentot  drivers,  whilst  we 
are  only  beginning  our  day's  work.  As 
for  the  boys,  their  whole  souls  arc  ab- 
sorbed in  their  fishing-rods,  — they 
grudge  the  idea  of  wasting  time  in  eat- 
ing dinner,  and  stipulate  earnestly  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  “ eat  fast."  Me 
find  and  charter  a couple  of  tall  Kalirs 
to  carry  the  provision  baskets  ; E — and 
his  companion  take  careful  and  tender 
charge  each  of  a bottle  of  beer ; Maria 
shoulders  the  baby  ; I cling  to  my  little 
tea-pot,  nurse  seizes  a bottle  of  milk; 
and  away  we  all  go,  down  the  dusty 
road  again,  over  the  bridge  (the  boys 
don't  want  to  go  a yard  further,  for  they 
sec  some  Kafirs  fishing  laelow),  across  a 
bumt-up  meadow,  through  scrub  of  ter- 
rible thorniness,  and  so  on,  guided  by 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  falling  water,  to 
our  dining-room  among  the  great  bould- 
ers, beneath  the  shade  of  the  chief  cm- 
cade.  Unlike  Howick,  and  the  one 
grand  concentrated  leap  of  the  river 
there,  here  it  tumbles  in  a dozen  places, 
over  a wide  semicircular  ledge  of  basalt 
It  is  no  joke  to  anyone  except  the  boys, 
who  seem  to  enjoy  tumbling  about  and 
grazing  their  elbows  and  shins,  getting 
over  the  wet  slippery  rocks  which  have 
to  be  crossed  to  get  to  the  place  we 
want.  I tremble  for  the  milk  and  the 
beer,  and  the  tea-pot,  and  I slip  down 
repeatedly ; but  I am  under  no  appre- 
hension about  Maria  and  the  baby,  for 
she  plants  her  broad  big  bare  feet  firmly 
on  the  rocks,  and  steps  over  their  wet 
slippery  surface  with  the  ease  and  grace 
of  a stout  gazelle.  Once,  and  once  only 
is  she  in  danger,  but  it  ts  becau.se  she  is 
laughing  so  immoderately  at  the  baby's 
suggestion,  made  in  lisping  Kafir,  when 
he  first  caught  sight  of  the  waterfall, that 
we  should  all  have  a bath  there  and 
then.  The  falls  are  not  in  their  fullest 
splendor  to-day,  for  this  is  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  even  the  great  Umgeni  acknowl- 
edges the  drain  of  burning  sunshine  day 
after  day,  and  is  rather  mote  economical 
in  her  display  of  tumbling  water,  and 
iridescent  spray.  Still  it  is  very  l>eauti- 
ful,  and  in  spite  of  our  hunger, — for  we 
are  all  well-nigh  ravenous, — we  climb 
various  rocks  of  vantage  to  see  the  fine 
semicircle  of  cascades,  gleaming  white 
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among  tufts  of  clinging  green  scrub  and 
bare  massive  boulders.  In  the  wet  sea- 
son, of  course  much  that  we  see  now  of 
rock  and  tree  is  hidden  by  the  greater 
volume  of  water,  but  they  add  greatly 
to  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  fair  scene. 
It  is  quite  cold  in  the  shade,  but  we 
have  no  choice,  for  where  the  sun  shines 
invitingly  there  is  not  a foot  of  level 
rock,  and  not  an  inch  of  soft  white  sand 
like  the  floor  of  our  dining-room.  Such 
an  indignant  twitter  as  the  birds  raised, 
hardly  to  be  pacified  by  crumbs  and 
scraps  of  the  rapidly  vanishing  bread 
and  meat,  salad  and  pudding. 

But  the  days  are  so  short  now  that  we 
cannot  spare  ourselves  half  the  time  we 
want,  either  to  eat  or  rest,  or  linger  and 
listen  to  the  great  monotonous  roar  of 
falling  water, — so  agitating  at  first,  so 
soothing  after  a little  while.  The  boys 
have  bolted  their  dinner,  plunged  their 
heads  and  hands  under  a tiny  tricklet 
close  by,  and  are  off  to  the  shallows  be- 
neath the  bridge  where  the  river  runs 
wide  and  low,  where  geese  are  cackling 
on  the  boulders,  fish  leaping  in  the 
pools,  and  Kafir  lads  laughing  and 
splashing  on  the  brink.  We  leave  baby 
and  his  nurses  in  charge  of  the  birds’ 
dinner  until  the  men  return  for  the  light- 
ened baskets,  and  we  three  “ grown-ups" 
start  for  a sharp  scramble  up  the  face  of 
ihe  cliff,  over  the  b«d  of  a dry  water- 
course, to  look  at  the  wonderful  expanse 
of  the  great  river  above,  coming  down 
from  the  purple  hills  on  the  horizon, 
sweeping  across  the  vast,  almost  level 
plain  in  a magnificent  tranquil  curve, 
wide  as  an  inland  lake,  until  it  falls  .ab- 
ruptly, falling  over  the  precipice  before 
it.  Scarcely  a ripple  on  the  calm  sur- 
face, scarcely  a quickening  of  its  .steady, 
tranquil  flow,  and  yet  it  has  gone,  drop- 
ped clean  out  of  sight,  .and  that  monoto- 
nous roar  is  the  noise  of  its  fall.  I should 
like  to  see  it  in  summer,  when  its  stately 
progre.ss  is  quickened  and  its  limpid  w.a- 
ters  stained  by  the  overflow  of  count- 
less lesser  streams  into  its  broad  bosom, 
and  when  its  banks  are  fringed  with 
tufts  of  tall  white  arum  lilies — now  only 
green  faded  leaves,  shrunken  as  close  to 
the  water’s  edge  as  they  can  get, — and 
when  this  c.arpet  of  violets  beneath  our 
feet  is  a sheet  of  blossom,  flecked  with 
gayer  flowers  all  over  this  great  spread- 
ing veldt.  To-day  the  wish  of  my  heart, 
of  all  our  hearts,  is  for  a canoe  apiece. 


Oh,  for  the  days  of  fairy  thievery,  to  be 
able  to  swoop  down  upon  Mr.  Searle’s 
yard  .and  snatch  up  three  perfect  little 
canoes,  paddles,  sails,  waterproof  aprons 
and  all,  and  put  them  down  over  there 
by  that  clump  of  lilies  and  mimosa 
bushes ! What  a race  we  could  have 
for  clear  eight  miles  up  that  shining 
reach,  between  banks  which  are  never 
nearer  than  sixty  or  seventy  feel  to  each 
other,  and  where  the  river  is  as  calm  as 
glass,  and  free  from  let  or  hindrance  to 
a canoe  for  all  that  distance. 

But,  .alas,  there  are  neither  roguish 
fairies  nor  stolen  canoes  to  be  seen, 
nothing  except  one  rough  and  ready 
fishing-rod  and  the  everlasting  niealie- 
meal  worked  into  a pa.ste  for  bait.  We 
are  too  impatient  to  give  it  a fair  trial, 
although  the  fish  are  leaping  all  around, 
for  already  the  sun  is  travelling  f.ast  to- 
wards those  high  western  hills,  and  when 
once  he  gets  behind  the  tallest  peak 
darkness  will  be  upon  us  in  five  minutes. 
W'e  should  have  been  much  more  care- 
ful of  our  minutes  even  had  there  not 
chanced  to  be  an  early  moon, — .already 
a silver  disc  in  yonder  bright  blue  sky. 
The  homeward  path  was  longer  and 
easier,  and  led  us  more  circuitously  back 
to  the  bridge,  beneath  which  I was  hor- 
rified to  find  G — and  his  friend.s, — their 
fishing-rods  and  one  small  fish  on  the 
bank, — disporting  themselves  in  the  wa- 
ter with  nothing  on  save  their  hats. 
G — is  not  at  all  dismayed  at  my  shrill 
reproaches  to  him  from  the  high  bridge 
above,  but  suggests  that  I should  throw 
him  down  my  pocket-handkerchief  for  a 
towel,  and  promises  to  dress  and  come 
up  to  the  house  directly.  So  I — with 
the  thoughts  of  my  tea  in  my  mind,  for 
we  have  not  been  able  to  have  a fire  at 
the  falls — hurry  up  to  the  inn  and  have 
time  for  a look  round  before  the  boys 
are  ready.  It  is  all  so  odd,  such  a 
strange  jumble,  such  a thorough  exam- 
ple of  the  queer  upside-down  fashion  of 
colonising  which  reigns  here,  that  we 
cannot  help  describing  it.  A fairly 
good  straggling  house,  with  sufficiently 
good  furniture  and  plenty  of  it,  .and  an 
app.arent  abundance  of  good  glass  and 
crockery ; a sort  of  bar,  also,  with  sub- 
stantial array  of  bottles,  and  tins  of  bis- 
cuits .and  presert'ed  me.ats,  and  pickles 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  But  what  I want 
you  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  all  this  came 
from  England,  and  has  finally  been 
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brought  up  here,  nearly  70  miles  from 
the  coast,  at  an  enormous  trouble  and 
expense.  There  were  several  young 
white  people  about  the  place,  but  a 
white  person  of  that  class  in  Natal  is  too 
fine  to  work,  and  in  five  minutes  I heard 
fifty  complaints  of  want  of  labor  and  of 
the  idleness  of  the  Kafirs.  There  was 
no  garden,  no  poultry-yard,  no  dairy, — 
here,  with  the  means  of  irrigation  at  their 
very  doors,  with  the  possibility  of  food 
for  cattle  all  the  year  round  at  the  cost 
of  a little  personal  trouble,  there  is 
neither  a drop  of  milk  nor  an  ounce  of 
butter  to  be  had ; nor  an  egg, — “ the 
fowls  don’t  do  so  very  well.”  I should 
think  not,  with  such  accommodation  as 
they  had  in  the  way  of  water  and  food. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  that  house 
has  stood  there ; a generation  had 
grown  up  round  it  and  in  it,  .and  yet  it 
might  as  well  have  been  built  last  year 
for  all  the  signs  of  a homestead  about  it. 
There  was  a mealie  patch  somewhere, 
and  a few  more  of  green  forage,  and 
that  was  all.  Now  in  .Australia  or  New' 
Zeal.ind,  in  a more  rigorous  climate,  un- 
der far  greater  disadvantages,  the  dwell- 
ers in  that  house  would  have  had  farm- 
yard and  grain  fields,  garden  and  poul- 
try-yard, about  them  in  five  years,  and 
the  necessary  labor  would  have  been 
performed  by  the  master  and  mistress 
and  their  sons  and  daughters.  Here 
they  all  sit  indoors,  listless  and  discon- 
tented, grumbling  because  the  Kafirs 
won’t  come  and  work  for  them.  I can’t 
make  it  out,  .and  I confess  I long  to  give 
all  this  sort  of  colonists  a good  shaking, 
and  take  away  every  single  Kafir  from 
them.  I .am  sure  they  would  get  on  a 
thousand  times  better. 

'fhe  only  thing  is,  it  is  too  late  to 
shake  them  now, — too  late  to  shake  en- 
ergy and  thrift  into  elderly  or  already 
grown-up  people.  They  get  on  very 
well  as  it  is,  they  say,  and  make  money, 
which  is  all  they  care  for.  having  no 
pride  in  neatness  and  order,  and  setting 
no  v.alue  on  the  good  opinions  of  others. 
They  can  sell  their  beer,  and  pickles, 
and  tins  of  meat,  and  milk  .at  double  and 
treble  what  they  cost,  and  that  is  less 
fatiguing  than  digging  and  fencing  and 
churning.  So  the  tea  has  no  milk,  nor 
the  bread  any  butter,  when  twenty  years 
ago  cows  were  somewhere  about  five 
shillings  apiece ; and  we  get  on  as  well 
as  we  can  without  it ; but  I long,  up  to 


the  very  last,  to  shake  them  all  round, 
especially  the  fat,  pallid  young  people. 
Fortunately  for  Her  Majesty’s  peace,  I 
refrain  from  this  expression  of  my  opin- 
ion, and  get  mysell  and  all  my  boys  into 
the  mule  waggon,  and  so  off  again,  jog- 
ging homewards  before  the  sun  has  dip- 
ped behind  that  great  blue  hill.  Long 
ere  we  have  gone  half-way  the  daylight 
has  all  died  away,  and  the  boys  find  fresh 
cause  for  shouts  of  delight  at  the  fantas- 
tic shadows  the  moon  is  casting  as  she 
glides  in  and  out  of  her  cloud-palaces. 
It  would  have  been  an  enchanting  drive 
home,  wmpped  up  to  the  chin  as  we  all 
were,  except  for  the  dust.  What  air 
there  was  came  from  behind  us,  from 
the  same  point  as  it  had  blown  in  the 
morning,  but  now  we  carried  the  dust 
along  with  us  and  were  powdered  snow- 
white  by  it.  Every  hundred  yards  or  so 
the  drivers  put  on  the  brake  and  whis- 
tled to  the  mules  to  stop.  They  did  not 
mind  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  lead- 
ers in  a dense  cloud  of  dust,  nor  even  of 
the  next  pair,  but  when  the  wheels 
were  completely  blotted  out  by  the  thick 
tirred-up  mass  of  fine  dust,  then  they 
thought  it  high  time  to  pause  and  let  it 
blow  ])ast  us.  But  all  this  stopping 
made  the  return  journey  rather  long  and 
tedious,  and  all  the  little  curly  heads 
were  nodding  against  our  shoulders,  only 
rousing  up  with  a flicker  of  the  day’s  an- 
imation when  we  came  to  where  a grass 
fire  was  sweeping  over  the  veldt  and  our 
road  crossed  a dusty  but  wide  and  safe 
b.irrier  between  the  sheets  of  crackling 
flame.  -All  along  the  horizon  these  blaz- 
ing belts  showed  brightly  against  the 
deep  twilight  sky,  sometimes  racing  up 
the  hills,  again  lighting  up  the  valleys 
with  yellow  belt  and  circle  of  fire  and 
smoke,  but  everywhere  weird  and  pic- 
turesque beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
tell.  I noticed  during  that  drive  what  I 
have  so  often  observed  out  here  before, 
— the  layers  of  cold  air.  Sometimes  we 
felt  our  wraps  quite  oppressive  when  wc 
were  at  the  top  of  a hill  or  even  climbing 
up  it ; then,  when  we  were  crossing  a 
valley  or  narrow  ravine,  we  seemed  to 
drive  into  an  ice-cold  region  where  we 
shivered  beneath  our  furs ; and  then, 
again,  in  five  minutes  the  air  in  our 
faces  would  once  more  be  soft  and  balmy, 
crisp  indeed  and  bracing,  but  m.nny  de- 
grees warmer  than  those  narrow  .Arctic 
belts  here  and  there. — F.i'ening  Hours. 
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The  excited  discussion  on  Spiritual- 
ism in  the  British  Association  is  a re- 
markable evidence  both  that  there  is  a 
yearly  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
have  really  proof,  or  what  they  think 
proof,  of  the  existence  of  very  curious 
and  unexjdained  phenomena  seeming  to 
indicate  the  action  of  unseen  intelli- 
gence, and  also  that  there  is  something 
in  these  phenomena  of  a troublesome 
and  ambiguous  character,  often  connect- 
ed with  fraud,  and  still  oftener,  perhaps, 
with  unconscious  self-deception.  We 
are  quite  sure  of  one  thing, — that  the  in- 
vestigation into  phenomena  of  this  kind 
has  hardly  ever  been  attempted  without 
disclosing  a number  of  very  bewildering 
conditions,  and  that  the  greater  number 
of  thorough-going  spiritualists  are  far 
too  easily  convinced  of  the  reality  of  so- 
called  facts,  which  might  just  as  easily 
be  produced  by  fraud  as  by  unknown 
causes.  Whether  there  be  not  a resi- 
duum of  real  fact  which,  as  Mr.  Maske- 
lyne  appeared  to  admit,  in  the  letter 
which  Professor  Barrett  received  from 
him  and  communicated  to  the  British 
.Association  on  Tuesd.ay,  is  really  be- 
yond explanation  by  any  causes  at  pres- 
ent admitted  by  scientific  men,  is  anoth- 
er question.  And  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  the  matter,  w’e  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  is.  Almost 
all  educated  men  who  have  looked  into 
the  subject  have  come  across  phenomena 
in  the  circles  of  their  own  friends,  with- 
out going  to  professional  mediums  at  all, 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  hy- 
pothesis of  either  fraud  or  self-delusion. 
Such,  perhaps,  was  the  case  of  the  young 
girl  mentioned  by  Professor  Barrett  as 
within  his  own  experience,  in  whose  pres- 
ence, even  when  in  the  open  air,  raps 
occurred,  capable  ' of  answering  any 
question  within  the  child's  own  knowl- 
edge, but  no  others  apparently,  and  this 
“ when  every  possible  source  of  decep- 
tion was  removed.”  And  it  is  only  the 
more  probable  that  this  case  was  genu- 
ine, that,  according  to  Professor  Barrett, 
the  phenomena,  after  reaching  a maxi- 
mum, died  away  gradually,  just  when 
curiosity  was  most  aroused.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  so  probable,  on  the  ground  of 
general  presumptions,  as  that  the  disap- 


pointment which  the  failure  to  produce 
these  abnormal  phenomena  when  they 
are  most  desired  produces,  has  often  led 
to  the  frauds  by  which  they  are  unques- 
tionably very  often  accompanied. 

Lord  Rayleigh  and  others  described 
the  very  curious  phenomena, — also  de- 
scribed in  the  U'orM  of  last  week, — wit- 
nessed in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Slade,  an 
.American  gentleman,  who  is  at  present 
in  this  country,  and  of  whom  the  present 
writer  may  say  that  the  phenomena 
which  occurred  in  Dr.  Slade's  room  in 
broad  daylight  seemed  to  him  wholly  in- 
explicable on  any  recognised  principle 
of  modern  science.  A crumb  of  slate- 
pencil,  confined  between  a common 
school-slate  and  the  table,  writes,  or  ap- 
pears to  write,  long  messages  on  the  un- 
der-surface of  the  slate  when  held  down 
to  the  table  by  the  sitter’s  hands,  as  well 
as  the  medium’s.  The  writing  is  indeed 
throughout  distinctly  heard,  as  well  as 
afterwards  read.  .At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
“ test-conditions,”  as  they  are  called,  of 
which  Dr.  Slade  openly  declares  that 
they  are  fatal  to  the  phenomena.  For 
instance,  on  one  occasion  the  present 
writer  took  a double  slate,  fitted  with  a 
patent  spring-lock,  and  ])roposed  to  Dr. 
Slade  to  place  the  cremb  of  slate-pencil 
with  which  the  messages  are  written 
inside  this  slate,  and  then  close  the 
spring-lock.  To  this  Dr.  Slade  made 
no  objection,  but  said  at  once  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  writing  would  ap- 
pear,— that  he  regarded  the  conditions 
of  the  ordinary  seance  as  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  intelligences  which 
governed  him  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  locked,  or  chemically-prepared,  or 
otherwise  doctored  slates,  such  as  had 
been  often  brought  to  him  in  America, — 
not  without  obtaining  the  results,  but 
without  in  the  least  satisfying  the  bring- 
ers  that  there  was  no  trick  in  the  matter. 
Nor,  as  a matter  of  fact,  did  any  writing 
at  all  take  place  in  the  locked  slate. 
Now,  if  tests  of  so  very  simple  a kind 
are  objected  to,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  doubts  of  the  public  will  continue. 
-As  far  as  the  present  writer  could 
judge,  there  was  no  room  for  fraud 
about  the  mode  in  which  the  writing  on 
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the  other  slates  was  produced.  And  no 
man’s  manner  could  be  simpler  or  less 
open  to  criticism  than  Dr.  Slade’s. 
Still,  why  should  either  visible  or  invisi- 
ble agencies  object  to  a simple  test,  if 
truth  be  the  only  object  ? Dr.  Slade 
does  not  object  to  his  visitors  looking 
under  his  table,  holding  the  slate  for 
themselves,  holding  his  own  hands,  or 
touching  his  own  feet  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  he  is  not  using  them.  He  does  not 
object  to  his  sitters  taking  their  own 
slates.  The  present  writer  gut  two  mes- 
sages on  a double  slate,  bought  on  his 
way  to  the  seance.  Why  should  Dr. 
Slade, — or  the  invisible  agencies  by 
which  he  believes  himself  to  be  directed, 
— object  to  the  very  simple  additional 
guarantee  of  a lock  on  the  slate,  to  pre- 
clude altogether  that  happening  which 
he  invites  all  his  visitors  to  satisfy  them- 
selves does  not  happen  ? It  does  not 
seem  a reasonable  attitude  to  say,  — 
‘ Take  your  precautions  against  being 
deceived  up  to  a certain  point,  but  just 
at  the  point  at  which  all  the  world 
would  probably  be  satisfied  you  must 
stop  ? ’ Thu  world  will,  no  doubt,  reply, 
— ‘ The  only  thing  worth  guarding 
against  at  all  is  exceedingly  skilful 
deception, — we  could  guard  against  or- 
dinary deception  by  ordinary  vigilance. 
But  if  ever  or  whenever  there  may 
be  a man  who  can  do  without  apparatus 
what  Maskelyne  and  Cooke  do  with 
apparatus,  in  his  case  we  want  better 
guarantees  than  those  of  common  vigil- 
ance and  precaution, — we  want  to  be 
guarded  against  the  deficiencies  of  our 
own  senses,  and  if  the  phenomena  stop 
short  of  those  which  would  convince 
us  that  we  are  so  guarded,  we  should 
lirefer  distrusting  our  own  quickness  of 
vision,  or  hearing,  or  both,  to  believing 
that  there  is  a new  and  invisible  agency 
at  work.  For  if  there  be  such  an  agen- 
cy, surely  it  should  not  be,  and  accord- 
ing to  your  own  evidence  need  not  be, 
stopped  by  a patent  lock.’  Nor  do  we 
see  what  answer  could  be  given  to  such 
reasoning.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  before  any  scientific  man 
acquiesces  in  the  reality  of  these  phe- 
nomena, he  should  take  pains  to  guard 
himself  against  his  own  deficiency  in 
observing  power.  Nothing  can  be  more 
astounding  than  what  occurs,  or  seems 
to  occur,  in  Dr.  Slade’s  presence,  unless 


it  be  that  an  invisible  agency  which  can 
do  so  much,  should  really  object  to  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  and  very  ob- 
vious precaution  against  illusion.  Our 
own  impression  is  that  what  happens  in 
Dr.  Slade’s  room  is  marvellous  in  a very 
high  degree,  but  that  it  would  be  even 
still  more  marvellous  that  any  intelli- 
gence cap.ible  of  producing  it  should 
take  offence  at  a patent  lock.  Doubtless 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  a man’s — and  it  may 
be  equally  unpleasant,  for  anything  we 
know,  to  a spirit’s — pride,  to  have  pre- 
cautions taken  against  any  feat  of  leger- 
demain. But  then  the  very  essence  of 
the  whole  question  here  is  precaution. 
If  you  took  no  precaution  at  all,  there 
would  be  no  marvel  at  all.  If,  for  in- 
stance, Dr.  Slade  were  to  absent  himself 
with  his  slate  for  five  minutes  after  each 
question  were  asked,  and  then  to  return 
with  the  answer,  there  would  be  no 
wonder  to  explain.  The  wonder  is  that 
when  a blank  slate  is  held  down  on  the 
table  by  your  own  hands,  you  hear  the 
writing  begin  and  finish,  and  that  when 
the  slate  is  held  up  a long  me.ssage  is 
there.  The  wonder  would  be  increased 
doubtless  by  shutting  a spring  lock  on 
the  slate,  but  only  because  that  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  sort  of  ma- 
nipulation which, — as  one  is  told, — 
Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke  can  so 
perform  that  a man  makes  the  blunder 
of  confusing  what  he  has  really  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  with  what  he  has  only- 
inferred, — perhaps  quite  falsely, — that 
he  has  so  seen.  If  we  may  not  guard 
ourselves  against  our  own  deficiencies  of 
vision,  we  have  just  as  much  reason  for 
explaining  a marvel  by  conjecturing  that 
we  have  been  deceived,  after  all,  in  spite 
of  all  our  effort  to  be  vigilant,  as  by  ad- 
mitting a new  agency,  which  is  the  very- 
point  in  question. 

The  result  seems  to  us  to  be  that  un- 
less the  mediums,  or  the  spirits,  or  what- 
ever they  be,  will  grant  full  “ test-condi- 
tions,” investigators  ought  not  to  be  con- 
vinced. It  is  just  as  re.'isonable  an  ex- 
planation to  say,  ‘ I was  a fool,  and  did 
not  use  my  own  faculties  well,’  as  to  say, 
‘ An  invisible  agency  was  really  at  work.’ 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  tests  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  wisely  demands  will  often  fail, 
even  where  there  really  were  phenomena 
to  explain  which  are  not  explicable  on 
hitherto  known  laws.  As  far  as  we  can 
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judge,  some  very  strange  phenomena  do 
occur  with  great  capricioiisness  in  the 
presence  of  people  of  particular  organi- 
sations, but  when  they  come  to  be 
looked  for,  they  very  often  disappear. 
Still,  though  it  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  the  reality  of  these  phenomena 
that  they  fail  to  occur  just  when  the  tests 
arc  ready  which  would  prove  them  to  be 
true,  it  is  clearly  no  reason  for  believing 
them.  And  whenever  simple  and  reason- 
able tests  are  declined,  the  eflect  must 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  render  the  in- 
vestigator distnistful  of  what  he  has 
seen,  or  appeared  to  see,  when  the  tests 
were  not  present.  .After  all,  what  he 
has  to  determine  is  how  far  he  can  trust 
himself.  If  he  finds  that  what  occurs 
under  circumstances  in  which  he  can 
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tnist  himself  absolutely  and  completely, 
is  much  less  wonderful  than  what  oc- 
curs when  he  is  half-distrustful  of  his 
own  observing  power, — or  even  not  won- 
derful at  all — the  humiliating  conclusion 
that  he  himself  is  a bad  observer  is  a more 
probable  one,  than  that  he  has  discovered 
an  invisible  agency  denied  by  most  men 
of  science.  We  agree,  however,  entirely 
with  Mr.  Crookes  that  if  the  test-condi- 
tions are  really  satisfied,  it  is  pure  super- 
stition to  reject  the  results  just  because 
they  do  not  hang  together  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  science.  But  is  not 
the  locking  of  a double  slate  a fair  and 
reasonable  test  of  such  phenomena  as 
those  which  occur  with  Dr.  Slade  ? — 
The  Spectator. 


THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 
BY  THE  EtllTOR. 


As  a frontispiece  to  this  number  of 
the  Eclectic  we  present  our  readers 
with  a portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  position  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  c.abinet,  and 
consequent  relation,  as  director  of  Eng- 
land's policy,  with  the  great  question  now 
undergoing  solution  in  South-eastern 
Europe,  render  him  a prominent  object 
of  curiosity  and  interest. 

Edward  Henry  Smith  Stanley, 
fifteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  eldest  son  of 
the  Lord  Derby  whose  translation  of 
Homer  is  favorably  known  in  this  coun- 
try, was  born  at  Knowsley  Park  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1826.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; failed 
to  be  chosen  to  Parliament  for  Lanca- 
shire in  1848;  made  a lour  the  follow- 
ing year  through  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Lyme  Regis 
during  his  absence.  In  1852  he  went  to 
India,  and  while  there  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  .Affairs  in 
his  father's  first  administration.  The 
year  following  he  submitted  a pl.in  for 
the  reform  of  Indian  Administration,  the 
essential  features  of  which  were  adopted 
in  1858.  In  1855  he  declined  a posi- 
tion in  the  Cabinet  under  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ; but  in  1858  he  became  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  in  his  father’s  second 


Cabinet,  and  after»v.irds  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  with  the  title  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the  Affairs 
of  India.  The  transfer  of  the  manage- 
ment of  East  Indian  affairs  from  the 
East  Indi.s  Company  to  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  took  place  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  became  first  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  In  his  father’s  Uiird 
Cabinet  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  holding  that  office 
from  1866  until  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  Premiership  in  1868. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1869,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Lords ; and  in 
February,  1874,  resumed  the  Foreign 
Office  under  Mr.  Disraeli. 

'Lord  Derby  presents  a complete  con- 
trast to  his  brilliant  father,  whom  Bul- 
wer  calls  “ the  Rupert  of  debate.”  He 
is  cautious,  methodical,  and  deliberate  ; 
slow  of  speech  and  almost  frigid  in  de- 
meanor ; phlegmatic  in  temperament ; 
studious  and  industrious  in  his  habits  ; 
an  excellent  org.anizer  and  administra- 
tor ; a sympathetic  observer  of  the  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  and  social  movements 
of  the  time ; and  .almost  wholly  free 
from  the  bias  of  party  politics.  Of  all 
the  Tory  leaders  he  is  regarded  as  the 
most  liberal,  enlightened,  and  progres- 
sive; and  as  he  will  probably  be  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  successor,  it  is  thought  that 
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his  influence  will  bring  about  an  abate- 
ment of  those  fierce  party  passions  which 
have  dominated  English  politics  since 
the  days  of  'Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Office  has 
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The  Mikado's  Empire.  By  William  Elliot 

Griffis,  A.M.  New  York  : Harper  Ss*  Br^s, 

Mr.  Griffis  divides  his  work  into  two  parts 
nearly  equal  in  length,  the  first  giving  a his- 
tory of  Japan  from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D., 
while  the  second  records  his  personal  experi- 
ences, observations,  and  studies  in  Japan  be- 
tween 1872  and  1874.  Of  the  historical  por- 
tion it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  painstaking  and  intelligent  in- 
vestigation of  original  authorities  as  well  as  of 
modern  compendiums  ; that  it  is  comprehen- 
sive enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  average 
reader  without  being  burdened  with  obscure 
speculations  or  minute  details  as  to  matters  of 
fact ; that  it  is  exceptionally  free  from  those 
prejudices  of  race  and  education  which  so 
often  vitiate  the  work  of  an  historian  who 
deals  with  a civilization  and  people  so  alien 
from  his  own  as  those  of  Japan  ; and  that  it  is 
animated  and  picturesque  if  somewhat  crude 
in  style.  The  story*  of  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  perhaps  the  most  curiously  interesting, 
of  Oriental  nations  has  never  been  told  in  a 
more  acceptable  way,  and  Mr.  Griffis  has  es- 
tablished a new  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  Americans  of  the  East”  and  the  **  Ameri- 
cans of  the  West”  by  interpreting  the  former 
to  the  latter  so  adequately  and  well. 

The  moiety  of  the  book  which  records  the 
author’s  personal  observations  and  experi- 
ences, while  more  entertaining  is  not  less  in- 
structive than  the  historical  portion.  Mr. 
Griffis  resided  in  Japan  from  December,  1870, 
to  July,  1S74,  four  of  the  most  eventful  years 
in  the  annals  of  the  country,  and  during  this 
period  he  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities 
for  studying  the  habits,  customs,  and  charac- 
ter of  all  classes  of  the  people.  ‘‘Nothing 
Japanese,”  he  says,  “ was  foreign  to  me,  from 
palace  to  beggar’s  hut.”  As  head  of  a scien- 
tific school,  he  spent  nearly  one  year  “alone 
in  a daimio’s  capital  far  in  the  interior,  away 
from  Western  InHucnce,  when  feudalism  was 
in  its  full  bloom  and  the  old  life  in  vogue 
and  subsequently,  as  one  of  the  instructors  in 
the  Imperial  Universityat  the  national  capital, 
having  picked  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  he  was  “a  witness  of  the  marvellous 
development,  reforms,  dangers,  pageants,  and 
changes  of  the  epochal  years  1872.  1873,  and 


been  especially  acceptable  hitherto ; 
though  it  seems  now  as  if  the  attitude  in 
which  he  has  placed  England  on  the 
Turko-Servian  qi^estion  might  result  in 
driving  his  party  from  power. 
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1874.”  His  position  secured  him  association 
with  princes,  scholars,  artists,  priests,  anti- 
quaries, and  students,  and  access  to  the  homes 
and  resorts  of  the  common  people  ; and,  with 
the  wealth  of  material  thus  accumulated,  he 
constructs  what  appears  to  be  a minute  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  national  manners  and 
customs,  household  life,  domestic  economy, 
reltgiou.s  observances,  superstitions,,  myths, 
folk-lore  and  fireside  stories,  education,  litera- 
ture, industrial  methods,  and  amusements. 
The  phapters  describing  his  life  in  the  remote 
inland  city  of  Fukui  arc  especially  interesting, 
and  those  on  “ The  Position  of  Woman”  and 
“ New  Japan”  furnish  admirable  correctives  to 
the  foolish  and  mistaken  ideas  propagated  by 
hasty  travellers  more  anxious  to  find  what 
is  sensational  than  what  is  true.  Some  of  the 
author's  views  arc  probably  too  roscatc  hued, 
but  in  dealing  with  a foreign  people  an  ob- 
server's eyes  arc  less  likely  to  be  blinded  by 
excess  of  sympathy  than  by  its  absence. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  a note- 
worthy feature,  many  of  them  being  from  origi- 
nal sketches  by  native  artists  and  others 
borrowed  from  native  books.  Tlicre  are  up- 
wards of  a hundred  pictures  in  the  book,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  very  few  of  them  were  in- 
serted for  merely  decorative  purposes. 

Firrv  Years  of  My  Lipf..  By  George 

Thomas,  Earl  of  "Albemarle.  New  York  : 

Henry  HoU  Ci*. 

Modern  English  literature  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  personal  memoirs,  and  it  is  high  praise, 
therefore,  to  say  that  these  reminiscences  of 
fifty  years  are  among  the  most  entertaining 
and  readable  that  have  recently  appeared. 
The  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  born  in  1799,  and 
during  his  long  life  has  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  his  time,  has  travelled  'widely 
over  the  world,  and  participated  in  some  stir- 
ring adventures  by  Hood  and  field.  In  his 
childhood  he  was  for  several  years  the  play- 
mate and  companion  of  the  lamented  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  perhaps  the  most  piquant  and 
amusing  of  his  reminiscences  arc  those  rclai- 
ing  to  her  and  the  household  of  which  she 
formed  a part.  In  1816  he  fought  under  Wel- 
lington at  Waterloo,  was  part  of  the  great 
“ Army  of  Invasion,”  was  in  Paris  at  the  lime 
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of  its  occupation  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  government 
of  Louis  XVIII.  Later,  as  equerry  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  he  attended  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  and  gives  many  highly  inter- 
esting details  of  that  cause  cHhbre.  At  one 
period  of  his  life  the  Earl  (Major  Keppel  then) 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  Lon- 
don society,  and  had  the  entree  of  the  litcraiy' 
circles  ; and  his  record  contains  anecdotes, 
stories,  and  personal  sketches  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  both  tho  social  and  liter- 
ary world — including  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Lady  Dacre,  Cole- 
man, Moore,  Rogers,  Theodore  Hook,  Horace 
Smith,  Lady  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Norton. 
Though  the  Earl  has  twice  before  appeared  as 
an  author,  he  can  make  but  slight  pretensions 
to  literary  skill ; but  his  reminiscences  are 
frank  and  candid  in  tone,  piquant  without  the 
taint  of  personal  malice,  and  fresh  without 
violating  the  sanctities  of  private  life.  He  is 
evidently  a man  who  has  enjoyed  life,  who 
thinks  well  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  and 
whose  mind  has  been  mellowed  instead  of 
soured  by  experience.  Of  all  the  persons 
who  figure  in  his  narrative  he  is  himself  the 
one  of  whom  the  reader  will  retain  the  pleas- 
antest and  most  lasting  impression. 

liesides  the  reminiscences  there  is  a long 
historical  account  of  the  Keppel  family  from 
which  the  Earl  is  descended.  Tlie  annals  of 
this  family  extend  back  to  the  twelfth  century, 
when  a certain  Van  Keppel  was  one  of  the 
seven  equestrian  chiefs  of  the  county  of  Zut- 
phen,  and  though  they  arc  more  likely  to 
prove  attractive  to  English  than  to  American 
readers,  they  arc  not  without  a certain 
interest. 


Condensed  Classics.  I.  Ivanhoe,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  II.  Oi;r  Mutual  Friend, 
by  Charles  Dickens.  Condensed  by  Rossi- 
tcr  Johnson,  Editor  of  “Little  Classics.** 
New  York  : Henry  Holt  &*  Co, 

Our  publishers’  columns  have  already  pre- 
sented an  announcement  and  description  of 
this  scries,  the  object  of  which,  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
readers  who  lack  the  time  or  disposition  to 
peruse  the  standard  works  of  English  fiction 
in  their  original  voluminous  form,  and  also  of 
that  other  class  who  might  be  glad  to  re- 
read, in  a condensation  which  preserves  every 
dramatic  element,  those  romances  which  once 
gave  them  pleasure,  but  which  are  now  for- 
bidden fruits  because  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  time.”  Mr.  Johnson  disclaims 
the  idea  that  he  regards  his  abridgments  as 
**  an  absolute  improvement  of  the  novels,”  and. 
therefore,  the  only  question  for  the  critic  to 


decide  is  whether  they  retain  enough  of  the 
method,  style,  and  general  characteristics  of 
an  author,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  special 
story  subjected  to  condensation,  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  curiosity  of  the  reader.  As  to  this 
point,  we  confess  that  after  reading  the  new 
versions  of  "Ivanhoe”  and  "Our  Mutual 
Friend  ” we  still  find  some  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing a conclusion.  On  the  one  hand  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Scott’s  great  romance  gains 
in  dramatic  force  and  vigor  of  narrative  by  the 
elimination  of  the  episodes  and  less  important 
passages  ; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  loses 
much  of  that  romantic  medieval  atmosphere 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
the  original  work,  and  which  was  secured  by 
a multitude  of  minute  details  and  delicate 
touches  that  would  naturally  be  the  first  to 
disappear  in  an  abridgment.  As  a mere  story 
Mr.  Johnson’s  version  of  "Ivanhoe”  will  be 
regarded  by  many  readers  as  an  improvement 
upon  Scott’s,  but  as  a work  of  art  it  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  original  work,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  that  could  be  characterized  as  dis- 
tinctly superfluous.  In  the  case  of  “Our 
Mutual  Friend”  we  are  inclined  to  say  that 
the  condensation,  being  just  half  the  bulk,  is 
about  half  as  enjoyable  as  the  original.  Con- 
struction of  plot  and  dramatic  narrative  were 
never  Dickens's  strong  points,  and  no  im- 
provement in  these  respects  is  secured  by 
elision  or  condensation  ; while  to  strip  his 
leisurely  narrative  of  its  apparently  purpose- 
less digressions,  asides,  and  eccentric  epi- 
sodes, is  to  take  away  its  most  characteristic 
attraction.  The  truth  Is  that  while  Dickens 
is  often  undeniably  tedious,  his  tediousness 
manifests  itself  in  just  those  features  of  his 
work  which  the  abridger  must  retain  unless 
he  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  summarizing 
the  story, — and  this  is  no  part  of  Mr.  John- 
son’s  plan. 

The  publishers  have  produced  the  “Con- 
densed Classics”  in  an  extremely  tasteful  and 
convenient  style,  which  commends  itself  at 
once  to  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  pocket. 
The  neat,  handy  little  volumes  are  certainly 
more  inviiing  to  the  jaded  or  hurried  reader 
than  the  bulky  tomes  with  which  the  names 
they  bear  are  usually  associated  ; and  this 
will  probably  prove  an  important  clement  of 
the  success  of  a series  which  presents  many 
attractive  features. 

Every-Day  Topics:  \ Book  of  Briefs.  By 

J.  G.  Holland.  New  York  : Scribner,  Arm- 

strong  <5r*  Co, 

As  editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly  during  the 
past  five  years.  Dr.  Holland  has  written  for 
that  periodical  a multitude  of  brief  papers  on 
those  various  topics  of  the  lime  that  would 
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naturally  attr.'ici  the  attention  of  a wide-awake 
and  versatile  journalist ; and  the  present  vol- 
ume consists  of  a selection  from  the  most 
striking^  of  those  papers,  grouped  under  a 
variety  of  general  topics,  to  which  they  bear 
a more  or  less  close  relation.  The  papers 
number  one  hundred  and  ten  in  all,  and  they 
discuss  such  subjects  as  Culture/'  Litera- 
ture and  Literary  Men,”  "Criticism,”  "The 
Popular  Lecture,”  "Personal  Development,” 
"Preachers  and  Preaching,”  "Christianity 
and  Science,”  " Revivals  and  Reform,” 
"Christian  Practice.”  "The  Church  of  the 
Future,”  "The  Common  Moralities,”  "Wo- 
man,” "Woman  and  Home,”  "Amusements,” 
" The  Temperance  Question,”  " Social  In- 
tercourse,” "Town  and  Country,”  "The 
Rich  and  the  Poor,”  *'  Politics  and  Political 
Men,”  and  "American  Life  and  Manners.” 

As  to  the  literary  quality  of  the  papers,  they 
arc  sprightly,  lively,  and  vigorous ; some- 
what sketchy,  of  course,  but  apt  and  sug- 
gestive ; dealing  with  the  every-day  topics 
that  interest  intelligent  people  in  a plain, 
common-sense,  and  practical  way.  but  without 
descending  to  the  level  of  mere  cant  and  com- 
monplace. We  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  they  had  fulfilled  their  function  in  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  in  which  they  origi- 
nally appeared  ; but  Dr.  Holland  has  an  audi- 
ence whose  attention  he  can  always  command, 
and  doubtless  the  present  volume  will  prove 
as  acceptable  to  them  as  several  others  of  a 
similar  character  that  have  preceded  it. 

Theopjiilus  and  Others.  By  Mary  Mapes 

Dodge.  New  York  : Sirihur^Armstrons^&^ 

Co. 

This  book  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a clear- 
ing out  of  the  miscellaneous  materials  that 
have  accumulated  in  Mrs.  Dodge's  literary 
workshop  during  the  past  dozen  years  or  so. 
It  contains  stories,  tales,  essays,  sketches, 
burlesques,  etc.,  and  is  certainly  diversified 
enough  to  please  a variety  of  tastes.  Those 
re.iders,  for  example,  who  may  take  but  faint 
interest  in  the  doings  of  "Theophilus”  and 
his  friends  will  doubtless  be  greatly  amused 
by  the  opinions  of  "Miss  Maloney  on  the 
Chinese  Question  and  all  will  recognize  in 
" The  Insanity  of  Cain”  an  admirably  effective 
satire  on  a style  of  forensic  argument  which 
has  been  heard  only  too  often  in  our  courts. 
A vein  of  humorous  and  fanciful  observation 
runs  through  all  of  Mrs.  Dodge's  writings, 
and  though  (he  book  under  notice  is  hardly 
one  which, we  should  care  to  "read  at  a 
sitting,”  it  may  be  dipped  into  now  and  then 
with  strong  likelihood  of  affording  amuse- 
ment. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  is  engaged  in  writing 
a history  of  Social  Life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur)'. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  has  written  a detailed 
and  very  interesting  book  on  his  recent  tra- 
vels in  Greece,  which  will  be  out  this  autumn. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Van  Campen  is  engaged  upon  a 
biography  of  a learned  and  industrious  Dutch 
historian  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury,  and  at  his  death  a professor  at  the 
Amsterdam  Athenaeum. 

A WELL-KNOWN  writer  on  the  Edinburgh 
Rtview  has  in  the  press  a work  in  which  he 
tries  to  prove  that  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  was 
not  written  by  Tacitus  at  all,  but  was  a for- 
gery by  Poggius  (Braccioli)  1 

WiTHOi'T  counting  daily  newspapers  and 
local  journals,  but  reckoning  the  whole  of  the 
other  periodicals,  from  those  sold  at  one  half- 
penny to  the  quarterly  reviews,  the  serials 
published  in  London  number  near  upon  800. 

Professor  Mommsen  has.  concluded  his 
archeological  tour  in  Italy,  and  is  about  to 
return  to  Berlin.  The  mayors  of  the  towns 
met  him  at  the  gales,  as  the  Dutch  burgomas- 
ters met  Erasmus.  Professor  Mommsen  has 
made  important  researches  on  the  Neapolitan 
territory  and  in  the  Marches. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  publishes  the  latest 
instalment  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  It 
proscribes  Draper’s  "Conflict  between  Science 
and  Religion,”  and  " The  Difference  between 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,”  by  Professor  Lan- 
gcn.  of  Bonn. 

Dr.  Joeu,  of  Breslau,  for  many  years 
known  as  a writer  on  Jewish  philosophy,  will 
shortly  issue  in  complete  form,  in  two  vol- 
umes, his  various  essays  in  that  branch,  to- 
gether with  his  lives  of  some  of  the  early  rab- 
bles, which  appeared  originally  in  Dr.  Fran- 
kel’s  " Monaischrift.” 

It  is  said  that  the  passages  in  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan's " Life  of  Macaulay”  referring  to  the  late 
Mr.  Croker  have  led  to  some  correspondence 
with  the  author,  and  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
offered  to  withdraw  the  passages  in  question 
from  future  editions  of  the  work.  It  appears 
that  Mrs.  Croker  is  siill  living. 

The  poem  upon  which  Mr.  William  Morris 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  is,  wc  hear, 
now  in  the  press.  The  subject  is  the  Nib- 
lung  stor}*  as  it  is  found  in  the  Eddas,  little  or 
nothing  being  taken  from  the  German  version 
of  the  sior)'. 
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Victor  Hugo  now  has  in  the  press  two 
new  volumes  of  the  Ugende  des  Siides.  He 
has  postponed  tilt  next  spring  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book  entitled  LWrt  tfftre  Grand- 
phe.  He  will  issue  at  the  same  lime  a vol- 
ume of  verse,  Les  justes  Cdkres^  a series  of 
satires  to  form  a continuation  of  Les  Ckdti- 
ments. 

It  had  been  loo  hastily  asserted  that  the 
valuable  library  of  J.  Janin  after  the  death  of 
his  widow  would  become  the  properly  of  the 
French  Institute.  It  appears  now  that  it  will 
be  sold,  with  the  rest  of  the  property  of  the 
late  **  prince  des  critiques,”  in  October  next. 
The  librarj'  consists  of  no  less  than  6,248  vol- 
umes, most  of  them  very  valuable. 

The  family  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  at  the 
present  day  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth, whose  ancestor  married  a daughter  of 
the  philosopher’s  niece  ; and  a large  mass  of 
Newton's  manuscripts  have  been  carefully 
preserved  at  Hursibourne.  We  are  informed 
that  the  noble  owner  has  recently  submitted 
these  papers  to  the  inspection  of  Professor 
Adams  and  other  Cambridge  men  of  science, 
with  a view  of  presenting  to  the  University 
such  as  are  of  purely  scientihe  interest. 

The  French  papers  announce  that  an  im- 
portant collection  of  documents  has  just  been 
bequeathed  to  the  National  Library,  consist- 
ing of  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Na- 
poleon HI.  with  his  foster-sister,  Mdmc. 
Cornu.  The  letters  begin  when  Prince  Louis 
was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  last  was 
written  by  the  ex-Einperor  two  months  before 
his  death.  By  the  will  of  Mdme.  Cornu  it  is 
provided  that  the  letters  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished until  the  year  1885,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly at  once  sealed  up  on  their  delivery 
at  the  National  Library.  The  testatrix  has 
named  M.  Renan,  or  in  default  M.  Duruy,  to 
superintend  their  publication. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  Charles  Coindret  of  Gene- 
va, who  was  a diligent  collector  of  literary  and 
historical  rarities,  has  bequeathed  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  treasures  to  the  city  of  Geneva. 
Foremost  among  these  must  be  reckoned  the 
Rousseau  collections,  including  Latour's  por- 
trait of  Rousseau,  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Entile^  the  correspondence  between  Fran- 
901S  Coindret  and  Rousseau,  and  a number  of 
manuscripts  of  the  latter.  He  has  also  left 
his  hne  library  to  the  city,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  books  and  a number  of  coins, 
medals,  and  pictures.  Among  the  latter  there 
is  a portrait  of  Nccker  painted  by  Thouron 
upon  a snuff-box,  and  a water-color  of  a vil- 
lage in  Kamschatka  by  the  Bern  painter 
Weber,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world. 
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Variable  Stars. — Among  his  observations 
of  variable  stars,  Dr.  Schmidt  discusses,  in 
the  Astronomistke  NachrichUn,  those  of  u Her- 
culis  and  of  Algol.  The  former  goes  through 
its  changes  in  forty  days,  while,  according  to 
Dr.  Schmidt's  observations,  it  exhibits  for  at 
least  ten  days  in  each  period,  about  the  time 
of  minimum,  variations  of  brightness  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  hours,  which  appear  to  recur 
with  great  regularity,  diminishing,  however,  in 
their  extent  as  the  maximum  is  approached,  so 
that  they  are  then  quite  insensible.  Dr. 
Schmidt  has  observed  these  sccondaiy  varia- 
tions with  great  care  in  the  year  1875,  and  has 
determined  their  period  within  a few  seconds, 
but  he  points  out  that  this  may  be  subject  to 
change  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  The  os- 
cillalions  in  the  light  of  this  star  arc  pcrh.aps 
the  most  remarkableyet  known.  Dr.  Schmidt's 
observations  of  Algol  extend  from  1849  to 
1875,  and  from  them  he  considers  that  he  has 
determined  the  period  of  this  strange  variable 
si.ir  (which  at  intervals  of  two  days  twenty-one 
hours  falls  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  m.ig- 
ni:ude)  within  six-hundredths  of  a second, 
having  observed  no  less  than  182  epochs  of 
minimum  light. 

A S01.AR  Engine. — M.  Mouchot  has  recent- 
ly exhibited  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences a simple  form  of  solar  engine.  It  con- 
sists of  a cone  of  polished  tin,  reversed  and 
arranged  so  that  its  interior  can  be  adjusted 
toward  the  sun.  In  the  axis  of  the  vessel  is 
suspended  a large  flask  of  white  glass,  inside 
of  which  is  a metal  boiler  covered  with  lamp- 
black. The  rays,  concentrated  by  the  miror- 
like  surface  of  the  cone,  traverse  the  glass 
easily,  and  arc  accumulated  on  the  boiler,  in 
which  they  speedily  produce  an  ebullition  of 
the  water,  and  steam  sufficient  to  drive  a 
miniature  engine.  By  increasing  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  apparatus,  M.  Mouchot  has  ob- 
tained a util^^abIe  force,  and  produced,  after 
three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  exposure  to  the 
sun,  a boiler  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  of 
steam. 

Proper  Motion  ok  Spots  on  Jui*iTER.~On 
examining  Jupiter  on  three  successive  occa- 
sions, at  intervals  of  five  and  seven  days  re- 
spectively, Mr.  Brett  has  remarked  a pair  of 
bright  spots  which  showed  such  a striking 
similarity  that  he  could  only  conclude  that 
they  were  reappearances  of  the  same  objects. 
On  comparing  their  positions,  however,  with 
those  which  would  be  given  by  the  accepted 
period  of  rotation,  he  found  considerable  dis- 
cordances, leading  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  first  interval  the  two  spots  had  drifted  for- 
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ward  at  the  rate  of  four  minutes  in  each  rev- 
olution, and  in  the  second  interv.il  at  the  rate 
of  seven  minutes  and  a quarter,  besides  chang- 
ing their  relative  positions.  As  Mr.  Brett  has 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  these  spots  casting 
shadows  that  they  are  bodies  of  approximately 
globular  form,  there  seems  a little  difficulty 
in  expl.iining  a drift  at  the  rate  of  165  miles 
an  hour  of  globes  of  6,000  miles  in  diameter, 
which  must  be  wholly  immersed  in  the  at- 
mosphere, since  they  disappear  as  they  ap- 
proach the  limb.  At  such  a depth  as  6.000 
miles  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  condition  of 
Jupiter's  atmosphere,  as  the  pressure  must  be 
enormous,  especially  considering  that  the 
force  of  gravity  on  Jupiter  is  two  and  a half 
times  as  great  as  on  the  earth.  Mr.  Brett's 
views  are,  however,  supported  by  Mr.  Burton, 
who  has  concluded  that  light  can  penetrate  to 
a depth  of  io,rx»  miles  below  the  visible  sur- 
face of  Jupiter,  and  the  small  specific  gravity  of 
this  planet  tends  to  countenance  this  idea. — 
The  Acaiiemy. 

CfRtot's  Incident  in  Natural  History. — 
A French  correspondent  of  Les  Mondes  relates 
the  following  curious  incident  in  natural  his- 
tory, from  the  Transvaal  Republic.  The  coffee 
plantations  there  arc  much  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  large  cynocephalic  apes,  and  a good 
guard  has  to  be  kept  in  order  not  to  lose, 
through  these  anim.'ils,  the  fruits  of  long  labor. 
Among  the  coffee  trees  there  grows  a shrub 
(whose  scientific  name  the  writer  did  not 
know),  the  fruits  of  which  arc  borne  very 
close  to  the  trunk.  A species  of  wasps, 
whose  sting  is  very  painful,  had  chosen  sev- 
cr.al  of  these  shrubs  to  attach  their  nests  to, 
and  the  baboons  bad  often  been  observed 
casting  envious  glances  towards  the  fruit,  but 
not  daring  to  touch  it  for  fear  of  getting  stung. 
One  fine  morning  the  planter  heard  terrible 
cries,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a good  opera-glass, 
he  witnessed  the  following  scene;  A large, 
venerable  baboon,  chief  of  the  band,  was  lay- 
ing hold  of  young  apes  and  pitching  them 
into  the  shrub,  and  he  was  doing  this  again 
and  again,  spile  of  the  most  piteous  cries  and 
groans.  The  shock  brought  down  the  nests 
of  the  wasps,  which  attacked  the  poor  victims 
in  swarms,  and  during  this  time  the  old  wretch 
proceeded  quietly  to  feed  on  the  fruits,  deign- 
ing occasionally  to  throw  the  remains  to  some 
females  and  young  a little  way  off. 

Influence  of  hie  Sitn  and  Moos  on 
Earthquakes. — Vice-admiral  de  Langle  has 
published  an  able  paper  * On  the  Periodicity 
of  Hurricanes,’  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
sun  and  moon  in  their  changes  of  position 
with  regard  to  the  earth  play  an  important  part 
in  those  atmospheric  outbreaks.  Study  of  the 


records  shows  that  hurricanes  occur  in  certain 
years  and  seasons  more  than  others.  The  sea- 
son it  is  thought  depends  on  the  sun’s  place 
in  the  ecliptic,  while  the  3’ear  corresponds 
generally  with  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  ; and  Mr.  De  Langle  finds,  on  examin- 
ing the  particulars  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  hurricanes,  that  one  hundred  and  nine 
took  place  within  three  days  of  the  moon's 
apogee  or  perigee,  and  fifty-six  at  the  lime  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon.  An  eclipse  ap- 
pears to  intensify  the  aCrial  disturbance  ; but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  disturbances  arc  the 
same  in  the  two  hemispheres.  The-  years 
which  show  most  hurricanes  among  the  isl- 
ands of  the  West  Indies  also  show  ih.at  hur- 
ricanes occurred  in  the  east  both  on  the  north 
and  south  of  the  line.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  typhoons  in  the  China  seas  fell  on  the 
same  days  of  the  month  and  in  the  same  years 
as  the  hurricanes  of  the  Antilles.  This  is 
clearly  a subject  which  requires  further  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Satellite  of  Neftune. — Since  the 
erection  of  the  great  refractor  .it  Washington, 
observations  have  been  m.idc  of  Neptune’s 
satellite,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
mass  of  the  planet  in  terms  of  the  sun’s  mass, 
which  can  be  done  with  great  accuracy  by 
comparing  the  time  of  revolution  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  satellite  from  its  primary  with  the 
corresponding  quantities  in  the  case  of  a plan- 
et revolving  round  the  sun.  Prof.  Holden 
has  discussed,  in  the  AsIroH&miscfu  Naehrieh- 
teii,  the  results  thus  obtained,  finding  the  mass 
of  Neptune  to  be  i-iSsooth  part  of  that  of  the 
sun,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  earth,  av.ilue 
which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  found  by 
Prof.  Newcomb  from  his  observations  in  1873 
and  1S74,  and  much  nearer  the  mean  of  the 
results  obtained  by  previous  observers. 

Density  of  the  Earth's  Crust.— The  re- 
sult of  pendulum  observations  carried  on  in 
India  since  1865,  calcul.itcd  at  Kew  as  far  as 
they  have  been  made  with  the  invariable  pen- 
dulums of  the  Royal  Society,  " offer  incoalcst- 
able  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a diminution  of  density  in  the  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  lie  under  continents 
and  mountains,  and  an  increase  of  density  in 
the  strata  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean  : and  it 
is  clear  that  elevations  above  the  mean  sca- 
levcl  are  accompanied  by  an  attenuation  of 
the  matter  of  the  crust  and  depressions  by  a 
consolidation,” 

PiiY-sicAL  Observations  of  Saturn.— For 
four  years  past  M.  Trouvelot  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  planet  Saturn 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  he 
has  now  communicated  the  results  to  the 
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American  yournai  of  Scicfiec.  His  most  Im- 
portant conclusions  are:  (i)  That  on  the  outer 
margin  of  the  principal  division  between  the 
rings  some  singular  dark  forms  are  seen  on  the 
ansx,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a jagged 
outline  of  the  corresponding  ring ; (2)  that  the 
thickness  of  the  system  of  rings  increases 
from  the  inner  margin  of  the  dusky  ring  up 
to  the  principal  division,  as  shown  by  the  form 
of  the  shadow  of  the  planet  on  the  rings;  (3) 
that  cloud  forms  are  to  be  seen  on  the  rings, 
and  that  these  change  their  position,  as  indi- 
cated by  rapid  changes  in  the  indentation  of 
the  shadow  ; (4)  that  the  dusky  ring  is  not 
transparent  throughout,  but  increases  In  den- 
sity outwards,  so  that  at  about  the  middle  of 
its  width  the  limb  of  the  planet  ceases  entirely 
to  be  seen  through  it.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
observations  hitherto  made,  and  would  there- 
fore seem  to  indicate  that  a change  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  years.  M.  Trouvelot's 
observations  have  been  made  with  telescopes 
of  six,  fifteen,  and  twenty-six  inches’  aperture, 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  more  confi- 
dence from  the  variety  in  the  optical  means 
used. 

Celestiai.  Photography. — At  a rccynt  sit- 
ting of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  M.  Cornu 
exhibited  specimens  of  photographs  of  the 
sun.  moon,  and  planets,  taken  with  a refractor 
of  fifteen  inches’  aperture,  which  he  had  speci- 
ally adapted  to  photographic  work  by  the  de- 
vice of  separating  the  two  lenses  of  the  object- 
glass.  I3y  this  means  the  correction  forachro- 
matism  is  altered,  so  that  the  greenish  blue 
and  ultra  violet  rays,  which  arc  the  most  im- 
portant for  photographic  purposes,  are  united 
instead  of  the  scarlet  and  greenish-blue,  the 
combination  which  gives  the  best  result  for 
optical  observations.  M.  Cornu  has  succeed- 
ed in  making  this  alteration  in  a very  simple 
manner,  allowing  the  lenses  to  be  separated 
or  brought  together  again  readily,  according 
as  (he  instrument  is  required  for  photography 
or  ordinary  observations  : the  only  change  of 
importance  being  a shortening  of  the  focal 
length  by  some  six  or  eight  per  cent.  M.  Cor- 
nu’s experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  Paris 
Observatory  with  a telescope  originally  con- 
structed for  Arago,  and  quite  recently  restored 
and  put  into  proper  order  for  use  in  M.  Cor- 
nu’s determination  of  the  velocity  of  light. 

Local  Meteorological  Laws. — Professor 
Loomis  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  contin- 
ues his  ‘Contributions  to  Meteorolog)-,*  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  what  are  the  laws 
of  the  weather  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
He  traces  the  courses  of  storms,  and  finds 
that  movement  is  checked  by  heavy  rainfall. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 


where  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
produces  such  an  accumulation  of  vapor  that 
unusually  heavy  rains  occur,  and  in  these 
rains  a storm  is  sometimes  arrested  for  three 
or  four  days.  Differences  of  temperature  or 
of  pressure  have  a remarkable  effect  and  at 
long  distances.  In  connection  with  this,  Pro 
fessor  Loomis  thinks  he  has  discovered  a 
* law,’  and  that  * we  must  conclude  that  when 
the  temperature  of  Iceland  Is  much  adoze  the 
mean,  the  temperature  of  Central  Europe  is 
generally  depressed  ^e/ow  the  mean,  and  this 
influence  is  most  decided  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year.’  In  corroboration  of  this 
wc  may  cite  an  instance,  of  which  an  account 
was  published  by  the  Austrian  Meteorological 
Society.  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  May  last,  a 
belt  of  cold  of  unusually  low  temperature  was 
observed  in  Russia  and  Austria.  Mr.  Stel 
ling,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Observatory,  in 
discussing  the  phenomenon,  says  that  the  cold 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  continuous  high 
range  of  the  barometer,  and  prevalence  cf 
north-easterly  winds  in  England,  for  some 
time  before  and  after  the  two  days  of  extreme 
cold. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Effect  of  Marriage.— Marriage,  if 
comfortable,  is  not  at  all  heroic.  It  certainly 
narrows  and  damps  the  spirits  of  generous 
men.  In  marriage,  a man  becomes  slack  and 
selfish,  and  undergoes  a fatty  degeneration  of 
his  moral  being.  It  is  not  only  when  Lydgate 
misallics  himself  with  Rosamond  Vincy,  but 
when  Ladislaw  marries  above  him  with  Doro- 
thea, that  this  may  be  exemplified.  The  air 
of  the  fireside  withers  out  all  the  fine  wildings 
of  the  husband’s  heart.  He  is  so  comforablc 
and  happy  that  he  begins  to  prefer  comfort 
and  happiness  to  cverj-thing  else  on  earth,  his 
wife  included.  Yesterday  he  would  have 
shared  his  last  shilling;  to-day  “his  first  duty 
is  to  his  family,”  and  is  fulfilled  in  large 
measure  by  laying  down  vintages  and  hus- 
banding the  health  of  an  invaluable  parent. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  man  was  equally  capa- 
ble of  crime  or  heroism;  and  now  he  is  fit 
for  neither.  His  soul  is  asleep,  and  you  may 
speak  without  constraint ; you  will  not  awake 
him.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Don  Quixote 
was  a bachelor  and  Marcus  Aurelius  married 
ill.  For  women,  there  is  less  of  this  danger. 
Marriage  is  of  so  much  use  to  a woman,  opens 
out  to  her  so  much  more  of  life,  and  puts  her 
in  the  way  of  so  much  more  freedom  and  use- 
fulness, that,  whether  she  marry  ill  or  well, 
she  can  hardly  miss  some  benefit.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  some  of  the  merriest  and  most 
genuine  of  women  are  old  maids;  and  that 
those  old  maids,  and  wives  who  are  unhappil)* 
married,  have  often  most  of  the  true  motherly 
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touch.  And  this  would  seem  to  show,  even 
for  women,  some  narrowing  inHuence  in  com- 
fortable married  life.  Hut  the  rule  is  none 
the  less  certain  : if  you  wish  the  pick  of  men 
and  women,  take  a good  bachelor  and  a good 
wife. — Comkill  Magazine. 

Goldsmith's  “ Deserted  Village,” — The 
site  of  the  “ Deserted  V^illage”  is  on  the  road 
from  Athlone  to  Ballymahon.  about  six  miles 
from  the  former  town  ; and  as  crops  of  new 
“Auburns”  are  springing  up  round  in  all  di* 
rcciions,  it  is  nccessar)’  to  mention  the  poet’s 
name  in  order  to  be  set  on  the  proper  track  to 
“Goldsmith's  Auburns,”  as  the  Westmeath 
peasantry  call  it.  The  country  north  of  Ath- 
lonc  is  undulating,  the  view  being  shut  out 
by  ranges  of  low  hills,  many  of  them  mere 
sand  liills  ; and  along  the  Ballymahon  road 
the  ordinary  parallel  fences  arc  missed  in 
many  places,  so  that  the  vagrant  donkey  has 
here  now  and  then  an  opportunity  to  taste  the 
stolen  sweets  of  sundry  pastures  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  slopes  on  either  hand  are 
starred  over  with  the  brightest  of  whitewashed 
cottages,  and  everywhere  about  the  hawthorn 
and  the  sloe-tree  form  a multitude  of  pretty 
alleys,  all  redolent  in  the  May-time  with  the 
breathings  of  those  flowers  that  love  to  hide 
in  the  brambly  dell  in  fellowship  with  the 
broad-leaved  sorrel -tasted  shamrock.  The 
cottage  gardens,  w'ith  here  and  there  a lichen- 
diseased  apple-tree,  and  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  growing  in  many  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  arc  sufficiently  indicative  of  quiet, 
happy  scenes  of  other  days,  whose  mementoes 
arc  departing  one  by  one.  Pursuing  the  road 
from  Athlone  northward  for  about  three  miles, 
in  a recess  at  the  left,  formed  by  the  hills  that 
skirt  the  banks  of  Lough  Rcc,  we  come  upon 
Ballykceran ; and  surely  if  I were  to  turn 
eremite,  and  to  build  me  a cell  at  an  agree- 
able distance  from  the  din  and  glitter  and 
ring  of  this  working-day  world,  I would 
choose  for  a site  some  silent  nook  of  that 
woody  hollow.  Truly  it  is  a very  silent  place  ; 
the  “mournful  peasant*’  seems  to  have  led 
thence  his  humble  band— how  impelled  it  is 
needless  to  say;  and  much  of  the  surround- 
ing country  blooms,  not,  however,  “ a garden 
and  a grave,”  but  a grazing  farm  and  a pano- 
r.ima  of  modern  villas.  A mile  farther  on  is 
Glasson,  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Irish 
villages.  It  has  a very  modest  looking  little 
church,  and  hardly  a house  is  to  be  seen  there 
whose  walls  are  unadorned  with  creepers  and 
trained  rose-bushes.  After  all,  happy  is  that 
village  which  sitteth  within  favor  of  aris- 
tocracy ; the  bird  of  beggardom  doth  not  com- 
monly build  in  the  tree  over  against  the  grand 
gate.  Such  a place  has  usually  a distin- 
guished air;  its  environs  have,  according  to 
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Hall,  a fostering  influence  on  the  muse. 
Beautiful  scenery,  in  a manner,  educates  the 
poet.  His  special  faculties  are,  indeed,  often 
known  to  thrive  wonderfully  well  when  the 
slough  of  adversity  lies  on  his  horizon  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  mountain  of  magnificence 
on  the  other.  Even  the  wayfarer  forgets  the 
weariness  of  his  feel  while  pausing  to  luxu- 
riate amidst  the  riches  of  Nature,  tastefully 
disposed  ; and  should  he  happen  to  recall  the 
notorious  couplet  of  Lord  John  Manners, 
while  mentally  repeating  the  last  line  of  it,  he 
is  soothed  into  no  little  community  of  feeling 
with  the  noble  writer  by  the  home-fell  pres- 
ent delight  of  shade  or  vista. — Belgravia, 

How  Hi.ndoo  Girls  ark  made  Pretty. — 
The  Hindoo  girls  arc  graceful  and  exquisitely 
formed.  From  their  earliest  childhood  they 
are  accustomed  to  carry  burdens  on  their 
heads.  The  water  for  family  use  Is  always 
brought  by  the  girls  in  earthen  jars,  carefully- 
poised  in  this  way.  This  exercise  is  said  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  back,  while  the 
chest  is  thrown  forward.  No  crooked  backs 
are  seen  in  Hindostan.  Dr.  Henry  Spry,  one 
of  the  company’s  medical  officers,  says  that 
“this  exercise  of  carrying  small  vessels  of 
water  on  the  head  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  our  boarding-schools  and 
private  families,  and  that  it  might  entirely 
supersede  the  present  machinery  of  dumb- 
bells, backboards,  skipping-ropes,  &c.  The 
young  lady  ought  to  be  taught  to  carry  the 
jar  as  these  Hindoo  women  do,  without  ever 
touching  it  with  her  hands.”  The  same  prac- 
tice of  carrying  water  leads  to  precisely  the 
same  results  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  in  the 
south  of  Italy  as  in  India.  A Neapolitan 
female  peasant  will  carry  on  her  head  a vessel 
full  of  water  to  the  very  brim  over  a rough 
road  and  not  spill  a drop  of  it ; and  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  art  or  knack  gives  her  the  same 
erect  and  clastic  gait,  and  the  same  expanded 
chest  and  wcU  formed  back  and  shoulders. 

A SUICIDE. 

JUDCK  not ! 'Tis  past  thy  ken  ; 

Strangely  the  web  of  destiny  it  ordered  ; 

In  highett-natured  men 

The  loftiest  wit  with  depths  of  madness  bordered  ! 

Judge  not ! The  taper’s  light 
Ts  too  small  measure  for  volcanoes'  burning ; 

This  constant,  fcebly-bright, — 

That  sudden,  with  wild  flame,  all  harriers  spuming, 
s 

Judge  not ! Beyond  the  grave 
We  shall  know  better  the  immense,  great  trial ; 

This  man  submits,  a slave  ; 

The  other  fights,  and  diet,  in  fierce  denial. 

But  He  who  views  the  strife. 

Calm  from  without,  more  wise  than  those  within  ic. 
Counts  the  long  **  Yes”  of  life, 

Kot  the  one  “ No,”  the  single  faithless  minute. 
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AUTOMATISM  AND  EVOLUTION. 


BY  CHARLES 

The  eloquent  and  learned  address  de- 
livered by  Professor  'I'yndall  at  Belfast, 
in  the  autumn  of  1874,  followed  by  what 
was  termed  the  “ brilliant  vindication” 
of  Professor  Huxley,  may  be  considered 
to  mark  an  epoch  in  philosophical 
thought,  as  being  a full,  formal,  and 
public  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  This  conclusion  is  jire- 
cise  and  intelligible,  and  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  two  short  propositions,  the 
second  being  the  natural  and  inevitable 
corollary  of  the  first — 

1.  Matter  is  all-I’Owerful  and 

ALL-SUFFICIENT. 

2.  Man  is  only  a sentient  automa- 
ton. 

I'he  enunciation  of  doctrines  such  as 
these,  on  such  authority,  and  before  such 
an  assembly,  could  not  fail  to  cause  great 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  6 


ELAM,  M.D. 

excitement,  both  amongst  the  few  who 
think  for  themselves,  and  the  many  who 
allow  others  to  think  for  them,  and  to 
form  their  opinions.  And  whilst  they 
were  received  at  the  time  with  “ whirl- 
winds of  applause,”  and  have  since  been 
upheld  with  enthusiasm,  as  being  the 
“ death-knell  of  superstition,”  and  the 
signal  for  the  “ emancipation  of  thought,’ 
there  have  not  been  wanting  earnest  and 
enlightened  seekers  after  truth  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found,  who  have  not  only 
refused  to  accept  this  Uaching  and  its 
“ logical  consequences,"  but  have  been 
unable  to  see  in  it  anything  more  than  a 
flimsy  framework  of  hypothesis,  con- 
structed upon  imaginary  or  irrelevant 
facts,  with  a complete  departure  from 
every  established  canon  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

The  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  opposition  on  the  other,  are  suffi- 
ciently comprehensible.  It  is  less  easy  to 
understand  the  indignation,  the  dislike, 
and  the  apprehension  with  which  these 
utterances  have  been  received.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  every  man 
h.as  a perfect  right,  moral  and  social,  as 
well  as  legal,  to  express  before  a scien- 
tific assembly  any  opinion  that  he  m.iy 
hold  in  science  or  philosophy.  It  is, 
therefore,  worse  than  unmeaning  to  com- 
plain, as  certain  critics  have  done,  that 
Professor  Tyndall  has  “ abused  his  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Association"  in 
enunciating  views  “ subversive  of  reli- 
gion and  morality”  as  understood  by 
them. 

Still  more  misplaced  and  illogical  is 
the  alarm  that  has  been  felt,  and  express- 
ed in  no  measured  terms,  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  these  doctrines.  T'wo 
simple  reflections  might  at  once  set  at 
rest  all  these  apprehensions.  The  first 
is  the  self-evident  consideration  that  one 
truth  can  ncocr  contradict  or  he  opposed  to 
another,  to  whatever  department  of  know- 
ledge or  belief  they  may  respectively  be- 
long. The  second  is,  that  statements 
made,  and  opinions  expressed,  on  the 
personal  authority  only  of  men  of  great 
scientific  eminence,  are  not  necessarily 
scientific  truths.  The  first  duty  of  all 
thinking  men,before  expressing  adhesion, 
attempting  compromise,  or  manifesting 
alarm,  is  to  inquire,  “ Are  these  doctrines 
truet”  If  they  prove  after  proper  in- 
vestigation to  be  so,  we  may  certainly 
leave  the  consequences  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  feeling  well  a.ssured  that  they 
will  disturb  no  other  truth  in  any  domain 
of  thought.  But  in  this  investigation  no 
amount  of  mere  assertion  or  authority 
must  be  allowed  to  rank  as  demonstration 
or  proof. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  concluding  his 
very  able  address,  dwells  some  little  time 
upon  the  “ logical  consequences”  of  this 
doctrine,  but  suggests  that  any  inquiry 
into  these  matters  should  be  carried  out, 
irrespective  of  these.  He  says — 

"The  logical  consequences  are  very  im- 
ortant,  but  in  the  course  of  my  experience, 
have  found  that  they  were  the  scarecrows  of 
fools,  and  the  beacons  of  wise  men.  Logical 
consequences  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  only  question  for  any  man  to  ask  is  this : 

‘ Is  this  doctrine  true  or  is  it  false?'  No  other 
uestion  can  be  taken  into  consideration  until 
that  is  settled.  And  as  I have  said,  the  logi- 


cal consequences  of  doctrines  can  only  serve 
as  a warning  to  wise  men  to  ponder  well 
whether  the  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  and  to 
test  it  in  every  possible  direction.” 

This  is  .1  fair  challenge,  and  the  issue 
is  simple  and  direct.  Is  this  doctrine 
true  t Not  who  has  said  it,  or  what 
great  authorities  have  upheld  it.  or  under 
what  ovenvhelming  prestige  it  has  been 
advanced,  or  what  adventitious  support  it 
h.as  received  from  personal  or  other 
sources.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
the  question,  “ Is  any  other  doctrine, 
theory,  or  tradition  true  or  false .?"  Ever)- 
other  question  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  inquire  solely, 
“ Is  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  (of  which 
Human  .Automatism  is  the  logical  out- 
come) true  .?” 

Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be  an  in- 
quiry worth  pursuing  for  a brief  space 
even  before  this  which  concerns  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines.  We  m.ay  ask,  “ Do  the 
sponsors  for  these  statements  rc,ally  mean 
what  their  words  seem  to  imply .?  or  are 
they  like  children  playing  in  the  dark, 
of  whom  the  bolder  and  more  adven- 
turous take  pleasure  in  practising  upon 
the  fears  of  their  weaker  companions 

Professor  Tyndall  discerns  in  matter 
“ the  promise  .and  potency  of  all  terres- 
trial life."  But  does  he  really  mean  this  .’ 
It  would  not  have  been  very  surprising 
if,  with  his  devotion  to,  and  perhaps  un- 
rivalled facility  for,  physical  investigation, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  another  order  of 
phenomena,  which  cannot  be  interpreted 
m terms  of  matter.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  his  ess.ay  on  “ Scientific  Mate- 
ri.alism  ”*  he  distinctly  recognizes  in  the 
fact  of  consciousness  another  class  of 
phenomen.a,  the  connection  of  which 
with  physics  is  nnihinkahle,  and  speaks  in 
set  terms  of  “ two  classes  of  phenomena" 
the  “ chasm  between"  which  must  ever 
“ remain  intellectually  impassable.”  This 
reduces  the  omnipotence  of  matter  to  a 
very  innocent  cry  of  “ Wolf." 

It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  assert  that 
the  “ two  classes  of  phenomena"  are 
equally  due  to  matter,  although  the  causa- 
tive connection  between  them  cannot  be 
traced,  or  even  thought ; but  such  asser- 
tion must  necessarily  lack  all  scientific 
value.  And  indeed,  if  made,  it  would  be 
answered  by  the  author  himself,  far  more 
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completely  than  Fcould  hope  to  answer  it. 
No  longer  ago  than  Xovember,  7875  (see 
Ferinightly  Rcvieiv,  p.  585),  Professor 
Tyndall  quotes  and  adopts  the  words  of 
Du  Bois  Raymond,  to  the  effect  that  “ it 
is  absolutely  and  for  rocr  inconceivable  that 
a number  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen  atoms,  should  be  otherwise 
than  indifferent  as  to  their  own  position 
and  motion,  past,  present,  or  future 
and  adds,  in  his  own  words,  that  “ the 
continuity  between  molecular  processes 
and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
...  is  a rock  on  which  materialism  must 
inevitably  split  whenever  it  pretends  to 
be  a complete  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.” 

In  the  same  essay  (p.  595)  the  author 
intimates  that  if  our  “ capacities"  were 
“indefinitely  multiplied,”  he  could 
imagine  that  we  should  observe  “ not 
only  the  vegetable,  but  the  mineral 
world  responsive  to  the  proper  irritants 
in  other  words,  we  should  find  that  mere 
elementary  matter  is  endowed  with  the 
attribute  of  consciousness  or  sensation. 
Referring  to  this,  it  was  recently  well 
and  tersely  observed  by  Mr.  Martineau, 
that  “ you  will  get  out  of  your  atoms  by 
Evolution  exactly  so  much,  and  no  more, 
as  you  have  put  into  them  by  hypothe- 
sis.” I may  add  that  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  might  make  any  number  of  base- 
less assertions  on  any  scientific  subject 
whatever,  and  defend  their  obvious  in- 
accuracy on  the  grounds  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  senses,  or  of  our  instruments 
of  research. 

Professor  Tyndall  again  refers  (see 
“ Scientific  Materialism,”  p.  419)  to  “the 
relation  of  physics  to  consciousness"  as 
being  “ invariable.”  I have  no  doubt 
the  writer  firmly  believes  in  this  assump- 
tion ; and  its  assertion  on  such  high 
, authority  will  weigh  powerfully  with 
many ; yet  it  needs  no  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  modem  physiology  and  pa- 
thology to  convince  us  that  no  such 
“ invariable  relation  ” can  be  verified  ; 
that  in  fact,  it  does  not  exist. 

Comparing  these  various  utterances 
we  cannot  but  see  that  “ the  promise  and 
potency"  of  life  and  mind  which  Profes- 
sor Tyndall  discerns  in  matter  must  be 
understood  with  many  limitations ; and 
that  he  himself  most  carefully  guards  us 
against  attaching  to  these  words  a literal 
significance. 


It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  as  sup- 
porting this  proposition,  that  “ natural- 
ists prove  that  there  are  no  other  forces 
in  nature  beside  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  mechanical,”*  and  that  therefore  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind  must  be 
due  to  them  ; although  “ .is  to  the  henv, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  our  knowledge  is 
but  scanty.”  The  latter  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence is  perfectly  true  ; the  fomier  stands 
closely  related  to  most  of  the  assertions 
on  which  the  modern  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion is  built.  That  some  naturalists  and 
(so-called)  philosophers  assert  this,  with 
marvellous  monotony  and  perseverance, 
is  true  enough  ; that  they  prove  it,  that 
they  even  make  the  most  distant  approach 
to  proving  it,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the 
truth.  I hope  at  some  future  time  to 
enter  more  fully  into  this  subject ; at 
present  I content  myself  with  affirming 
it  to  be  demonstrable  that  whatever  evi- 
dence we  may  be  able  to  adduce  for  the 
existence  of  matter  and  physical  forces 
there  is  corresponding  evidence  at  least 
as  strong  (I  think  much  stronger),  for 
the  existence  of  something,  certainly  not 
material,  in  any  ordinary'  or  legitimate  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  which  is  antagonis- 
tic to  matter  in  its  activities,  and  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  mind. 

Professor  Huxley  defines  man  as  being 
“ a conscious  automaton  ;”  but,  perhaps, 
lest  the  assertion  should  be  too  strong 
food  for  his  weaker  brethren,  he  quali- 
fies it  immediately  by  saying  that  the 
automaton  is  “endowed  with  free  will,  in 
the  only  intelligible  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  term  ; inasmuch  as  in  many  re- 
spects we  are  able  to  do  .as  we  like.”! 

.'Vn  “ automaton  endowed  with  free 
will  ” is  certainly  a pleasing  and  interest- 
ing novelty  in  physical  science ; and 
Mr.  Huxley  deserves  great  credjt  for  his 
ingenious  invention.  It  would  have 
been  an  intellectual  treat  to  listen  to  him 
replying  to  any  unfortunate  opponent 
who  had  committed  himself  so  profound- 
ly. Meanwhile  his  proposition,  taken 
as  a whole,  is  simply  suicidal ; for  as  no 
one,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  considered 
free  will  to  signify  anything  else  but  the 
power  to  do  as  we  like,  the  definition  of 
man  as  being  an  “ automaton  endowed 


* Bilchoer's  Force  and  Matter.  Preface,  p. 
xxvii. 

f Fortnightly  Rcoieta,  Nov.  1874,  p.  577. 
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with  free  will  ” leaves  him  exactly  where 
it  found  him ; that  is,  as  an  intelligent 
free  agent. 

In  entering  formally  upon  the  pro- 
posed inquiry,  are  these  doctrines  tnie 
it  will  clear  the  way  to  ask  first  what 
support  they  receive  (i)  from  compari- 
tivc  analogies,  and  (2)  from  what  has 
been  called  “ the  aggregate  common 
sense”  of  mankind. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  satisfac- 
tory illustration  or  analogy  from  compara- 
tive anatomy  or  physiology.  Professor 
Huxley  adduces  the  case  of  the  frog, 
which  can  stand,  balance  itself,  jump, 
avoid  obstacles,  and  perform  a variety  of 
acts  simulating  volition,  when  all  con- 
nection between  the  brain  (the  centre  of 
volition)  and  the  limbs  is  severed.  The 
facts  are  interesting ; they  are  also  well 
known  and  indisputable  ; but  the  infer- 
ences from  them  are  hasty  and  altogether 
unwarranted.  It  can  by  no  means  follow, 
that  because  certain  acts  of  some  animals 
may  be  automatic,  all  their  acts  are  so. 

Ilut  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  this  had  been  proved, 
that  all  the  motions  of  a frog  in  the 
normal  state  were  automatic,  and  might, 
in  fact,  be  performed  as  well  without  as 
with  a brain  ; the  question  would  nat- 
urally arise.  How  far  will  these  ex- 
periments and  conclusions  apply  to 
the  higher  animals And  on  trying 
the  same  mode  of  investigation  upon 
any  of  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds 
we  should  arrive  at  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  no  such  results  could  be  ob- 
tained. A dog  or  cat,  for  instance,  will 
not  live  for  one  moment  after  division  of 
the  spinal  cord  at  its  junction  with  the 
brain  ; much  less  will  it  perform  any 
quasi-voluntary  acts.  In  these,  as  in 
man,  under  certain  diseases  or  injuries, 
some  simple  reflex  motions  may  be  elicit- 
ed ; but  nothing  that  resembles  complex 
voluntary  action  in  any  way.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  any  physiologist  to 
doubt  that  certain  motions  and  actions 
in  man  are  automatic ; nor  that  a much 
greater  proportion  of  the  actions  of  the 
lower  animals  must  be  considered  so ; 
but  it  would  require  many  intermediate 
steps  of  argument  to  enable  us  from  this 
to  conclude  that  man  is  an  automaton. 

2.  What  has  the  “ aggregate  common 
sense"  of  mankind  to  say  to  this  ques- 
:tion  } Does  any  man’s  i>ersonal  experi- 


ence lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  an  automaton  I I think  not.  It  is 
only  as  a sequel  to  reasoning,  or  pseudo- 
reasoning, that  he  arrives  at  this  stage  of 
confusion.  On  the  contrary,  every  sane 
man  knows  that,  within  certain  limits, 
physical,  social,  legal,  and  the  like,  he 
can  exercise  a definite  power  of  choice  as 
to  what  he  will  do,  and  what  he  will 
leave  undone.  And  that  this  kind  or 
appearance  of  choice  is  not  delusive,  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Huxley  himself,  can- 
didly, even  if  reluctantly.  In  his  essay 
on  “ The  Physical  Basis  of  Life”  he  con- 
fesses that  our  volition  counts  for  some- 
thing as  a condition  of  the  course  of  events;" 
and  that  this  “ can  be  verified  experi- 
mentally as  often  as  we  like  to  try,”* — 
so  recognizing  our  personal  conscious- 
ness as  authoritative  and  trustworthy,  to 
tiiis  extent ; — and  as  quoted  above,  in 
his  latest  essay,  he  allows  that  “ we  are  in 
many  respects  able  to  do  as  we  like.” 

In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  supposed 
to  be  automata Mr.  Huxley  seems  to 
be  playing  a little  game  of  bo-peep  with 
the  idea : first,  we  are  automata  pure  and 
simple : that  we  are  conscious  automata 
is  granted,  but  apparently  rather  by  way 
of  concession  to  prejudice.  Then  we 
find  ourselves  endowed  with  free  will  and 
power  “ to  do  as  we  like.”  .\nd  finally 
it  appears  that  “ there  is  no  proof  that 
any  state  of  consciousness  is  the  cause 
of  change  in  the  motion  of  the  matter  of 
the  organism,”  and  that  ‘‘  the  feeling  we 
call  volition  is  not  the  cause  of  a volun- 
tary act,  but  the  symbol  of  that  state  of 
the  brain  which  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  that  act.”f 

Some  special  training  in  mental  gyra- 
tion is  certainly  required  to  enable  us  to 
follow,  without  vertigo,  these  ever-chang- 
ing phases  of  opinion.  A plain  man,  at- 
tributing only  the  ordinary  and  received 
meanings  to  words,  might  well  be  justi- 
fied in  asking,  “What  does  it  all  mean.’” 

It  is  highly  desirable,  in  a case  like 
this,  where  the  general  conviction  and 
“ aggregate  common  sense”  of  mankind 
are  set  aside  as  untrustworthy,  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  the  truth  of  a doctrine  con- 
sists, and  on  what  it  depends.  If  asser- 
tion and  reiteration,  on  high  authority, 
constitute  truth,  then  are  these  doctrines 


• Lay  Sermons,  p.  145. 
t Fortnightly  Kevicsv,  Nov.  1874,  p.  577. 
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very  true  indeed  ; but  perhaps  that  will 
not  be  contended.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  necessarily  untrue,  because 
opposed  to  the  general  conviction  and 
consciousness  of  men.  I think,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  any  given  act  A,  I exercise 
my  volition  V,  to  change  my  place  by 
locomotion,  to  escape  sensation  S.  But 
if  1 am  assured  that  S directly  excites 
in  my  nervous  system  the  change  which 
affects  A,  and  that  my  sensation  V,  which 
I erroneously  suppose  to  be  volition,  is 
only  a “ symbol  ” of  the  state  of  brain 
so  produced,  I have  no  absolute  and  in- 
contestable answer  to  the  allegation,  ex- 
cept such  as  arises  from  the  dicta  of  my 
own  consciousness,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  all  other  men. 

In  the  same  way  a person  who  is  gene- 
rally called  “color-blind”  may  tell  me 
that  all  ripe  cherries  are  of  the  same 
color  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  I can 
but  reply  that  I see  them  differently,  and 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  men 
do  the  same.  Should  he  reply  that  he 
and  the  few  exceptions  alone  see  rightly, 
and  that  I and  all  the  world  are  subject 
to  diseased  vision,  I do  not  know  that 
the  argument  could  be  profitably  pro- 
longed. The  truth  is,  that  in  all  such 
questions  as  these,  our  ultimate  appeal 
must  and  will  be  to  the  evidences  of  our 
own  consciousness.  It  may  be  proved  to 
us  again  and  again  that  this  evidence  is 
unreliable, — that  consciousness  is  liable 
to  this,  that,  and  the  other  error,  physio- 
logically and  pathologically.  We  know, 
when  we  come  to  reflect,  that  this  much- 
despised  consciousness  is  at  the  very 
root  of  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  be- 
lief ; and  that  if  we  propose  to  reject  its 
testimony,  we  pro  tanto  close  our  only 
source  of  information.*  We  may  for  a 
moment  be  startled  by  being  told  grave- 
ly and  authoritatively  that  we  are  only 
conscious  autom,ata,  .as  we  should  be  if 
assured  with  equal  solemnity  that  some 
marvellous  change  had  suddenly  occurred 


• A distinguished  and  learned  writer,  whom 
for  the  present  1 forbear  to  name,  lately  urged 
ibe  necessity  of  studying  the  operations  of 
the  mind  by  investigating  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  brain  ; because  from  the  un- 
reliableness  of  our  consciousness,  no  other 
course  offered  any  hope  of  success.  The 
idea  is  amusing  enough ; but  would  have 
been  more  practical  had  it  been  further  shown 
how  we  were  to  dispense  with  this  unreliable 
auxiliary. 


in  the  color  of  our  skin  or  hair.  But  as  in 
the  latter  case  we  should  look  in  the 
giass,  and  trust  implicitly  to  its  evidence 
as  revealed  through  our  consciousness ; 
so  in  the  former,  when  told  that  we  can 
neither  think,  act,  nor  move,  except  auto- 
matically, we  arise  and  walk,  if  we  so 
wish  it,  and  our  consciousness  says, 
“ Solvitur  ambulando." 

If  a speaker  in  an  assembly,  or  a piece 
of  music  in  a concert,  displease  me,  I 
think  I balance  in  my  own  mind  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  leaving 
the  room,  and  fed  that  I act  accordingly. 
If  this  idea  of  mine  is  deceptive,  and  I 
am  only  obeying  a state  of  brain  of  which 
my  “ supposed  volition  is  a symbol,”  I 
am  certainly  acting  automatically  ; but 
in  th.at  case,  it  is  not  true  that  my  voli- 
tion counts  for  anything  in  the  course  of 
events,  which  Mr.  Huxley  asserts  to  be 
the  case.  In  regard  to  .any  individual 
act  or  motion,  it  is  no  doubt  impossible, 
except  by  personal  consciousness,  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  .automatic ; but  in 
that  c.ase  the  suggestion  of  free  will  in 
any  form  is  out  of  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  said  act  be  the  result  of  any 
intelligible  form  of  volition,  it  certainly 
is'not  the  .act  of  .an  automaton.  One  or 
the  other  view  we  must  adopt ; there  is 
no  compromise  or  alternative  possible. 

The  assertion,  however,  that  “ Man  is 
but  a conscious  automaton”  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  based  on  the  results  of  experi- 
ence or  consciousness,  but  upon  con- 
siderations connected  with  his  nature 
and  origin.  It  is,  as  stated  in  the  outset, 
the  logical  and  inevitable  corollary  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  If  this  doctrine, 
as  now  held  by  a large  and  powerful  sec- 
tion of  the  scientific  world,  does  indeed, 
as  it  professes,  afford  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  various  problems  of  on- 
tology, then  it  follows  naturally  and  of 
necessity,  that  matter  is  all-sufiicient,  and 
that  m.an  is  an  automaton,  “ without 
spirit  or  spontaneity.”  Then  is  our  im- 
mortality a dream  ; volition,  choice,  and 
responsibility  are  mere  delusions ; virtue, 
vice,  right,  and  wrong,  are  sounds  with- 
out possible  meaning ; and  education, 
government,  rewards,  and  punishments, 
are  illogical  and  mischievous  absurdities. 
I-et  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
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that  the  consequences  of  a doctrine  afford 
no  argument  whatever  against  its  accept- 
ance. My  reason  for  briefly  enumerat- 
ing some  of  them  here  is  that  I have 
met  with  many  earnest  and  even  educat- 
ed men  who  have  accepted  these  doc- 
trines without  investigation,  because  pro- 
pounded on  high  authority,  without  rea- 
soning or  reflecting  what  these  conse- 
quences were,  or  wh^  is  their  logical  se- 
quel. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  these  results  renders  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  inquire  What  is  this 
doctrine '!  and  what  is  its  scientific 
value } For  this  inquiry  the  time  is 
fully  ripe.  Evolution,  which  not  long 
ago  was  modestly,  even  somewhat  timid- 
ly, advanced  as  offering  a rational  solu- 
tion of  certain  natural  phenomena,  is  now 
boldly  set  forth,  with  unlimited  preten- 
sion, as  affording  the  only  possible  or 
thinkable  system  of  nature.  The  last 
edition  of  the  gospel  of  Evolution,  the 
“Constructive  Philosophy"  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  is  announced  as  “ stereo- 
typed,” conveying  a significant  intima- 
tion that  the  system  is  now  complete,  and 
that  no  further  advance  in  that  direction 
is  probable  or  required  ; and  those  who 
do  not  accept  it  are  described  as  only 
“ those  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
recent  advances  in  natural  history,”  or 
“who  have  lagged  behind  in  science,” 
and  as  generally  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. Evolution,  in  one  word,  is  the 
Shibboleth  of  modern  progress. 

“The  question  of  questions  for  mankind,” 
says  Professor  Huxley,*  “the  problem  which 
underlies  ail  others,  and  is  more  deeply  in- 
teresting than  any  other,  is  the  ascertainment 
of  the  place  which  man  occupies  in  nature, 
and  of  his  relations  to  the  universe  of  things. 
Whence  our  race  has  come  ; what  are  the 
limits  of  our  power  over  nature,  and  of  na- 
ture’s power  over  us;  to  what  go.al  we  are 
tending ; are  the  problems  which  present 
themselves  anew,  and  with  undiminished  in- 
terest  to  every  man  born  into  the  world  ?" 

By  the  conclusions  of  Evolution,  these 
problems  would  appear  to  be  definitively 
solved.  As  to  man’s  origin,  it  is  now 
knou’n  that  he  is  the  last  term  in  a long 
but  uninterrujited  series  of  developments, 
beginning  with  “cosmic  gas,”  and  effect- 
ed without  “ the  intervention  of  any  but 


• Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  p.  57. 


what  are  termed  secondary  causes.”* 
As  to  his  present  relations  to  the  universe 
of  things,  and  his  power  over  nature,  he 
is  an  automaton,  and  nothing  more  than 
a “ part  of  that  great  series  of  causes  and 
effects  which,  in  unbroken  continuity, 
composes  that  which  is,  and  has  been, 
and  shall  be,  the  sum  of  existcnce.”t 
To  what  goal  the  race  is  tending  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  known,  but  individually, 
the  man  resolves  into  carbonic  acid,water, 
and  ammonia,  and  has  no  more  irersonal 
future  existence  than  a consumed  candle. 

The  earliest  condition  of  our  world  (or 
universe)  presents  itself  to  the  “ eye  of 
the  imagination”  as  a vast  expanse  of 
“ cosmic  gas,”  in  which  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  there  exists  but  one  form  of  matter, 
and  probably  only  one  form  of  force  or 
motion. 

After  this  we  catch  glimpses  of  a “ fiery 
cloud,”  in  which  “ not  alone  the  more 
ignoble  forms  of  life,  not  alone  the  nobler 
forms  of  the  horse  and  lion,  not  alone 
the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  human  body,  but  the  human  mind 
itself— emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all 
their  phenomena  ...  all  our  philoso- 
phy, all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and 
all  our  art — Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton, 
Raphael  " — all  are  supposed  to  be  “ la- 
tent” and  •“  potential.”;  (See  also  foot- 
notef  at  p.  650,  second  column.) 

Then  follows  a long  period  of  cooling 
and  contraction,  by  means  of  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  formed,  and  the 
once  homogeneous  matter  becomes  dif- 
ferentiated by  a process  to  be  alluded  to 
hereafter.  Watery  vapors  are  condens- 
ed ; seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  formed ; 
and  thus  the  earth  is  prepared  for  the 
appearance  of  Life,  which  is  first  recog- 
nized under  the  form  of  sea-slime,  or 
mucus  (Haeckel). 

Opinions  are  not  quite  in  unison  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  living  mucus 
or  "protoplasm"  (Oken)  arises ; but  all 
are  agreed  that  it  is  a product  of  inor- 
ganic matter  and  force  without  any  cre- 
ative intervention.  Oken's  account  is 
direct  and  unhesitating — "Light  shims 
upon  the  water,  and  it  is  salted.  Light 


* Man's  Pl.ace  in  Nature,  p.  to8. 
Fortnightly  Review,  Nov.  1S74,  p.  577. 
Professor  Tyndall  on  the  Scientific  Use  of 
the  Imagination. 
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shines  upon  the  salted  sea,  and  it  lives."* 
Perhaps  this  would  scarcely  be  consider- 
ed sufficiently  explicit  as  a scientific 
statement.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
“ Apostle  of  the  Understanding,”  as  he 
is  termed  by  Professor  Tyndall,  is  much 
more  circumstantial.  Thanks  to  him, 
we  now  know  exactly  how  organic  mat- 
ter is  formed  out  of  inorganic  material. 
It  is  in  this  wise  : — 

“Certain  of  the  ethereal  waves  falling  on 
them  [(>.,  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia] . . . there  results  a detachment  of 
some  of  the  combined  atoms,  and  a union  of 
the  rest.  And  the  conclusion  suggested  is 
that  the  induced  vibrations  among  the  various 
atoms,  as  at  &rst  arranged,  are  so  incongruous 
as  to  produce  instability,  and  to  give  collateral 
affinities  the  power  to  work  a re-arrangement 
which,  though  less  st.able  under  other  condi- 
tions, is  more  stable  in  the  presence  of  these 
particular  undulations."! 

•And,  to  quote  a w'ell-known  prestigiator, 
“ that’s  the  way  it's  done." 

Having  arrived  by  this  simple  and 
lucid  process  at  the  sea-slime,  mucus,  or 
protoplasm,  there  seems  to  be  no  further 
difficulty  or  doubt.  The  moncra  is  the 
first  form  of  individual  life,  and  this 
“was  formed  from  inorganic  matter” 
(Haeckel).  Then  by  successive  evolu- 
tions we  pass  through  amoeboids,  worms, 
polyzoa,  and  ascidians,  “ which  last  pro- 
duced the  two  remaining  stripes  of  the 
vertebrata  and  the  mollusca.”  Amongst 
the  vertebrata  are  found  sundry  families 
of  apes,  from  one  of  which,  the  Catarhini, 
man  is  directly  and  lineally  descended. 

Those  who  wish  to  verify  this  abstract 
are  referred  to  Dr.  Haeckel’s  “ Natural 
History  of  Man,”  or  to  what  is  more 
readily  accessible  to  the  many.  Professor 
Huxley’s  excellent  review  of  the  same, 
entitled  the  “ Genealogy  of  Animals,”  as 
also  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  “ Descent  of  Man.” 
I have  not  attempted  here  to  give  more 
than  the  barest  outline  of  the  general  idea 
of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

From  the  gravity  with  which  these 
statements  are  enunciated,  from  the  vast 
number  and  weight  of  the  books  written 
in  support  of  them,  and  from  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  learning  and  research  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  the  result,  it  might 
well  appear  as  though  this  were  a system 
founded  on  knowledge  and  observation. 


* Elements  of  Physiophilosophy,  Sec.  905. 
f Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  the  idea 
that  ail  this  is  but  a figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation ; and  that  at  the  best  it  is  but  a 
hypothesis,  in  direct  support  of  which  not 
one  single  fact  in  the  whole  range  of 
natural  history  or  palteontology  can  be 
adduced. 

It  is  in  this  doctrine  that  is  illustrated 
what  Professor  Huxley  calls  “ Nature’s 
great  progression,  from  the  formless  to 
the  formed,  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic,  from  blind  force  to  conscious 
intellect  and  will.”  We  find  man  set 
forth  as  a natural  and  inevitable  product 
of  the  inorganic  world,  without  “ the  in- 
tervention of  any  but  what  are  termed 
secondary  causes,”*  and  necessarily  with 
only  such  attributes  as  attach  to  such  a 
material  origin.  He  is  an  automaton 
and  nothing  more. 

This  is  a conclusion  summary  enough, 
but  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  tendency 
of  Evolution  is  to  reduce  all  force  to  one 
expression  or  formula,  and  that  the  me- 
chanical. Mental  phenomena  are  but 
higher  expressions  of  the  ordinary  vital 
and  nutritive  changes  ; these  are  but  the 
chemistry  of  quaternary  compounds ; 
and  chemical  force  in  its  turn  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  mechanical,  except 
under  the  penalty  of  sacrificing  all  claim 
to  enlightened  views.  In  the  Fortnightly 
Rei'iciu,  for  February,  1869,  Professor 
Tyndall  says  : — “ I do  not  think  that 
any  really  scientific  mind  at  the  present 
day  will  be  disposed  to  draw  a substan- 
tial distinction  between  chemical  and 
mechanical  phenomena.”  And  thus  the 
modern  school  of  philosophy  recognizes 
but  one  foree;  all  nature,  whether  living 
or  dead  (if  indeed  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  two),  is  but  mechanical. 

It  appears  further,  according  to  this 
system  of  philosophy,  that  not  only  is 
there  but  one  force  in  nature,  but  there 
is  only  “ one  ultimate  form  of  matter,  out 
of  which  the  successively  more  complex 
forms  of  matter  are  built  up.”f  And 
finally  it  would  seem  that  matter  itself, 
as  generally  conceived,  docs  not  neces- 
sarily exist,  but  may  be  only  a “ pheno- 
menal centre  of  energy  ” or  force  and 


* Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  108. 

I Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy. vol.  i.  p.  155. 

I Matter  is  only  a "hypothetical  cause  of 
states  of  our  own  consciousness." — Physical 
Basis  of  Life,  p.  143. 
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thus  we  arrive  at  Cimmerian  darkness, 
where  “ naught  is  everything,  and  every- 
thing is  nauglit.” 

This,  although  a meagre  and  bare,  is, 
I believe,  a tolerably  faithful  outline  of  a 
system,  which  is  now  known  to  afford  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
the  universe,  a conclusion  the  grounds 
of  which  “ will  never  be  shaken,”* * * §  a 
doctrine  not  founded  “ on  the  basis  of 
vague  conjecture,  but  of  positive  knoiul- 
ed<'e.''S  It  is  contrasted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  “ special  creation,”  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter ; and  the  comparison  con- 
cludes thus  : — 

“ The  belief  which  we  find  thus  question- 
able, both  as  being  a primitive  belief,  and  as 
being  a belief  belonging  to  an  almost  extinct 
family,  is  a belief  that  is  not  countenanced  by 
a single  fact.  No  one  ever  saw  a special  crea- 
tion;  no  one  ever  found  proof  of  an  indirect 
kind  that  a special  creation  bad  taken  place. 
It  is  significant,  as  Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that 
naturalists  who  suppose  new  species  to  be 
miraculously  originated,  habitually  suppose 
the  origination  to  occur  in  some  region  re- 
mote from  human  observation. 

If  this  be  intended  for  argument,  it  is 
certainly  double-edged.  Did  any  one 
ever  sec  an  Evolution  ? or  did  any  one 
ever  see  proof  of  an  Evolution  having 
taken  place  .’  The  answer  must  be  No  ! 
however  circuitous  and  veiled  it  may  be. 
In  the  remaining  allegation,  there  is  an 
unconscious  and  childlike  innocence 
that  almost  disarms  criticism.  The  sys- 
tem that  demands  “ ten  or  a hundred 
thousand  generations  ’ for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
a single  species,  and  a world  so  different 
from  its  present  state  that  not  even  a 
trace  of  its  existence  remains,  can  scarce- 
ly object  logically  or  consistently  to  the 
relegation  of  certain  phenomena  to  a 
“ region  remote,”  whether  in  time  or  in 
space.§  -\nd  with  all  this,  those  who  do 
not  or  cannot  accept  this  Evolution 


* Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

+ Professor  Tyndall’s  Belfast  Address,  p.  5. 

; Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

§ “ If  it  were  given  to  me  to  look  beyond 
the  .abyss  of  geologically-recorded  time,  to 
the  still  more  remote  period  when  the  earth 
was  passing  through  physical  and  chemical 
conditions  which  it  c.an  no  more  see  again 
than  a man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I should  ex- 
pect to  be  a witness  of  the  evolution  of  pro- 
toplasm from  not'living  matter.” — Professor 
Huxleys  Critiques  anj  Addresses,  p.  239. 


doctrine  are  denied  the  possession  of  the 
very  faculties  of  thought  or  belief.  To 
any  one  who  says  that  he  thinks  the  uni- 
verse was  created,  Mr.  Spencer  replies, 
“No!  you  do  not  think  so,  for  such  a 
doctrine  is  not  thinkable.”  And  to  those 
who  say  they  helieve  in  a Creator  and  a 
creation,  Mr.  Spencer  replies,  “ No,  you 
do  not  believe,  you  only  believe  you 
believe.”*  Surely  this  is  the  very 
Dundrearyism  of  philosophy. 

But  it  is  far  from  my  present  object  to 
discuss  or  uphold  the  theory  (“  if  it  can 
be  so  called”)  of  creation,  or  of  any 
other  system  of  ontology,  in  opposition 
to  Evolution.  Creation  is  no  more  ac- 
cessible to  proof  “ from  experimental  de- 
monstration” than  is  Evolution.  It  is 
not  a scientific  doctrine,  and  those  who 
believe  in  it  do  so  on  far  other  than 
scientific  grounds.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  doctrine  of  creation  is  ten- 
able or  otherwise,  but  whether  that  of 
Evolution  is  true  or  not. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  approach 
this  question  so  as  to  obtain  a decisive 
answer.  If  we  treat  it  as  a scientific 
inquiry,  and  ask  for  some  confirmatory 
evidence,  we  are  told  almost  plaintively, 
that  “ the  strength  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  consists  not  in  an  experimental 
demonstration. ”t  If  ive  further  inquire 
how  it  is  to  be  ap|>roached,  and  in  what 
its  strength  does  consist,  we  fail  to  get 
any  definite  answer,  except  some  vague 
statement,  as  to  “ its  general  harmony 
with  scientific  thought.”  Indeed  the  at- 
titude of  Evolution  is  entirely  excep- 
tional. It  seems  to  betaken  for  granted 
that  the  doctrine  possesses  some  esoteric 
and  mysterious  principle  of  vitality  and 
credibility,  which  makes  it  indepen- 
dent of  any  support  from  science  or 
certain  knowledge.  We  have  a right, 
however,  to  expect,  if  it  be  a true  phi- 
losophy, that  whenever  it  comes  into  re- 
lation with  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience,  it  shall  not  be  found  opposed  Xo 
these.  How  far  this  is  the  case,  further 
inquiry  will  show. 

The  first  question  that  arises  then  is 
this  : Is  it  true  that  there  is  originally 
but  one  form  of  matter.’  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  .says  that  there  is  “ reason  to 
suppose”  so  ; and  that  “by  the  different 


• Vide  Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
t Professor  Tyndall's  Address,  p.  58. 
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grouping  of  units,  and  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  unlike  groups  each  with  its 
own  kind,  and  each  with  other  kinds,  it  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  produced 
the  kinds  of  matter  we  call  elementary.’’* 
The  “ reason  to  suppose”  all  this,  and 
the  subsequent  supposing  of  it  seem  to 
exist  only  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  own  mind  ; 
and  to  have  their  raison  d'ftre  in  the 
emergencies  of  the  “ constructive  philos- 
ophy.” It  is  known  to  chemists  that  a 
very  few  of  the  now  supposed  simple 
bodies  may  be  suspected  to  be  compound, 
as  one  or  two  of  the  gases  and  some  less 
known  bodies  ; but  1 have  never  heard 
of  any  “ reason  to  suppose”  that  iron, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  and  gold  were  com- 
posed of  different  arrangements  of  the 
same  units  since  the  time  when  alohemy 
gave  place  to  chemistry.!  A captious 
person  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  .ask, 
also,  how  it  happened  that  with  one  form 
of  matter  and  one  force  any  “ different 
groupings”  or  “ further  combinations” 
could  possibly  occur.  But  this  would 
doubtless  be  dismissed  as  a frivolous  de- 
tail. 

An  excellent  illustration  is  afforded 
by  this  subject  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
“constructive  philosophy”  is  built  up, 
and  of  the  gigantic  strides  that  are  taken 
from  conjecture  to  certainty  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Evolution  hypothesis.  Mr. 
Spencer,  having  seen  “ reason  to  suppose” 
such  and  such  things,  as  already  quoted, 
in  the  very  next  paragraph,  and  without 
adducing  any  proof  wh.atever,  treats  these 
suppositions  as  ascertained  facts,  and 
proceeds  to  build  upon  them  as  if  they 
were  solid  foundations  of  scientific  truth 
in  this  wise — “ If,  then,  we  see  (!)  that 
by  unlike  arrangements  of  like  units,  all 
the  forms  of  matter,  apparently  so  diverse 
in  nature,  may  be  produced,”  &c.,  &c.J 
Such  being  the  received  melhodg  of 

* Principles  of  Psycholog>’,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

f BUchner,  a most  thorough-going  Evolu- 
tionist, affirms  on  the  contrary,  that  “ nitrogen, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus possess  their  inherent  qualities  from 
eternity” — implying  by  this  that  all  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  arc  eternally  different. 

t P.  23,  Op.  cit. 

S A curiously  similar  instance  of  nvluHon  of 
truth  occurs  in  Professor  Tyndall’s  Essay  on 
“Scientific  Materialism.”  In  one  sentence 
(Fragments  of  Science,  p.  120),  he  states  that 
“we  should,  on  philosophic  grounds, cj/ecr  lo 
Jind"  such  and  such  physical  conditions; — 
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evolving  science  out  of  personal  con- 
sciousness at  the  present  day,  it  ceases  to 
be  subject  for  surprise  that  so  many  vol- 
umes of  such  portentous  dimensions 
should  have  appeared,  containing  so  little 
absolute  addition  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge of  nature. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  but  one  form  of 
force;  that  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces  .are  fundamentally  the  same  ? 
Generalization  is  very  pleasant,  very  at- 
tractive, and  very  philosophical  when  it 
is  legitimate,  and  when  the  resullant 
formula  covers  and  includes  d//  the  phe- 
nomena treated  of ; but  it  is  eminently 
injurious  to  the  .advancement  of  knowl- 
edge if  these  conditions  be  not  fulfilled  ; 
when  from  det.ached  facts  a desperate 
guess  is  made  at  analogies  and  resem- 
blances which  do  not  exist  in  nature.  It 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  we  are 
not  getting  on  too  fast,  and  whether  true 
science  will  not  rather  be  hindered  than 
advanced  by  such  rash  leaps  in  the 
dark.  For  what  advant.age  is  it  to  us  to 
say  that  chemical  force  is  mechanical  in 
its  operation,  if  we  have  at  the  same  time 
to  explain  that  it  is  something  different .’ 
Surely  this  tends  to  great  confusion  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  verbiage.  If  we 
fasten  together  two  jfiates  of  iron  with 
screws  or  rivets  we  call  the  union  mechan- 
ical. If  we  dissolve  these  iron  plates  in 
mineral  acids  we  call  the  process  chemi- 
cal. It  is  certainly  convenient  to  know 
by  different  names  processes  that  differ 
so  much,  and  until  their  virtual  identity 
is  much  more  clearly  demonstrable  than 
it  is  at  present,  the  advantage  of  further 
generalization  is  problematical. 

But  both  in  this  order  of  phenomena, 
and  in  some  others  to  be  noticed  here- 
after, the  authoritative  statements  as  to 
“ identity”  of  matter,  force,  or  essence, 
are  so  extraordinary,  and  so  impossible 
to  be  received  or  comprehended  by  the 
ordinary  intelligence,  that  some  special 
theory  seems  to  be  required  to  account 
for  them ; and  I would  venture  to  sug- 
gest one  that  would  perhaps  remove  many 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings.  I 


and  in  the  next  commences  an  induction  from 
the  same,  with  the  phrase,  “The  relation  of 
physics  to  consciousness  hing  thus  invaria- 
ble I” — a relation  which,  as  1 have  above 
pointed  out,  does  not  exist  in  any  demon- 
strable form,  if  at  all. 
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cannot  but  suppose  that  with  a new  phi- 
losophy tl)ere  has  arisen  a new  language 
or  terminology,  in  which  words  have  not 
the  same  meaning  as  they  formerly  had. 
One  illustration  will  explain  the  bearing 
of  this  theory.  On  February  2,  1871, 
Professor  Tyndall  delivered  a discourse 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  “ The  Identity 
of  Light  and  Radiant  Heat.”  The  lec- 
ture was,  as  usual,  interesting  in  the  ex- 
treme ; and  the  experimental  illustrations 
were  of  that  brilliant  and  striking  order 
that  apparently  he  alone  can  accomplish. 
But  a considerable  part  of  these  illustra- 
tions were  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  differences  that  exist  between  light 
and  radiant  heat,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
periment ; — 

" A horizontallbeam  of  light  was  reflected 
upwards  by  a plane  mirror,  and  when  the  l>sht 
-MIS  cut  eff  by  the  introduction  of  the  opaque 
cell,  a powerfui  heam  of  reffeted  heat  seas 
proved  still  to  remain.  The  luminous  beam 
was  then  totally  reflected  to  a horizontal  di- 
rection ; the  light  was  again  cut  off.  and  a 
powerful  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
was  obtained  by  the  residua!  heat-beam.’’* 

In  this,  and  several  other  experi- 
ments to  show  identHy,  we  saw  the 
beam  of  heat  separated  from  the  beam 
of  light  by  reageiils,  so  to  speak  ; radiant 
heat  would  pass  where  light  would  not, 
and  so  on.f  I conclude,  therefore,  that 
words  of  this  kind  have  now  a different 
signification  to  that  which  they  formerly 
possessed,  and  that  when  Professor  Tyn- 
dall speaks  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
forces  being  substantially  the  same,  he 
intends  to  imply  that  they  are  as  different 
as  they  well  c.in  be ; and  in  like  manner 
when,  as  we  shall  find  shortly.  Professor 
Huxley  can  see  no  difference  htiwem  the 
formation  of  water  from  its  elements  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  electric  spark, 
and  the  assimilation  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  .and  nitrogen  by  a living  organ- 
ism, it  may  be  that  he  intends  to  imply 
that  the  two  processes  are  utterly  .and 
irreconcilably  different, — in  which  he  will 
be  quite  correct. 

But  the  real  question  as  to  the  truth  of 
Evolution  commences  at  the  next  step  in 
“ Nature’s  great  progression,”  that  is,  in 


• Proceedings,  iSyr,  p.  419. 
f Professor  Tyndall  explained,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  “ Light,"  published  in  1873,  that  when 
he  said  “ identity,”  he  did  not  mean  identity  in 
"all  respects.” 


the  progression  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic.  Of  this  part  of  the  doctrine 
Mr.  Huxley  is  the  best-known  and  most 
distinguished  exponent.  He  claims  no 
originality  for  the  idea  of  Protoplasm 
as  the  “ Physical  Basis  of  Life,”  but  he 
has  made  it  all  his  own,  and  inseparably 
a.ssociated  it  with  his  name,  in  England 
at  least,  by  the  inimitable  charm  of 
style,  and  the  marvellous  fertility  of  illus- 
tration with  which  he  has  invested  it,  in 
the  well-known  essay  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  February,  1869.  This  essay 
was  written,  as  it  appears,  with  the  double 
object  of  showing  * that  all  life,  activity, 
and  intelligence,  are  solely  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  ordinary 
matter, — and  that  materialism  has  no 
sound  philosophic  basis.f  His  mode  of 
reconciling  the  latter  proposition  with 
the  former  will  perhaps  appear  hereafter  ; 
the  doctrine  in  question  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Physical  Basis  or  Matter  of  Life 
is  "Protoplasm.''  This  is  composed  “ of 
ordinary  matter,  differing  from  it  only 
in  the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are 
aggregated,  and  is  again  resolved  into 
ordinary  matter  when  its  work  is  done.”I 

" The  matter  of  life  . . . breaks  up  . . . 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  which 
certainly  possess  no  properties  but  those  of 
ordinary  matter.  . . . Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen  are  all  lifeless  bodies.  Of 
these  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  certain  pro- 
portions. and  under  certain  conditions,  to 


* See  Yeast,  p.  go. 

f In  Professor  Huxley’sess.ayon  the  “Gene- 
alogy of  Animals,"  he  thus  states  the  “fun- 
damental proposition  of  Evolution:” — "That 
proposition  is,  that  the  whole  world,  living  and 
not  living,  is  the  resuit  of  the  mutual  inter- 
action, according  to  definite  laws,  of  the 
forces  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  which 
the  primitive  nebulosity  of  the  universe  was 
composed.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  the  existing  world  lay,  poteniiall)-,  in 
the  cosmic  vapor ; and  that  a sutheient  in- 
telligence could,  from  a knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  molecules  of  that  vapor, 
have  predicted,  say  the  fauna  of  Britain 
in  1S69,  with  as  much  certainty  as  one 
can  say  what  will  happen  to  the  vapor 
of  the  breath  in  a cold  winter’s  day.” 
And  yet  Professor  Huxley  ” repudiates"  the 
materialistic  philosophy,  and  stales  in  "Yeast.” 
that  one  great  object  he  had  in  view  in  writ- 
ing his  essay  on  the  " Physical  Basis  of  Life.” 
was  to  “show  that  what  is  called  Materialism 
has  no  sound  philosophical  basis! !” 
h } P.  136.  This  and  the  following  references 
arc  to  the  pages  in  the  original  essay  in  the 
Review  above  mentioned. 
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give  rise  to  carbonic  acid  ; hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen produce  water ; nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
give  rise  to  ammonia.  These  new  compounds, 
like  the  elementary  bodies  of  which  they  are 
composed,  arc  lifeless.  But  when  they  are 
brought  together,  under  certain  conditions, 
they  give  rise  to  the  still  more  complex  body, 
protoplasm  ; and  this  protoplasm  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  life, 

“ I sec  no  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in 
molecular  complication,  and  I am  unable  to 
understand  why  the  language  which  is  appli- 
cable to  any  one  term  of  the  scries  may  not  be 
used  to  any  of  the  others. 

“ When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  arc  mixed  in 
a certain  proportion,  and  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  through  them,  they  disappear,  and  a 
quantity  of  u-atcr,  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
weights,  appears  in  their  place.  . . . 

“ Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed  when  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  ammonia  disappear, 
and  in  their  place,  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
existing protoplasm,  an  equivalent  weight  of 
the  matter  of  life  makes  its  appearance  ? . . . 

“ If  scientific  language  is  to  possess  a defi- 
nite and  constant  signification  whenever  it  is 
employed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  logically 
bound  to  apply  to  the  protoplasm,  or  physical 
basis  of  life,  the  same  conceptions  as  those 
tvhich  are  held  to  be  legitimate  elsewhere.  If 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its 
properties,  so  arc  those  presented  by  proto- 
plasm, living  or  dead,  its  properties. 

“If  the  properties  of  water  m.ay  be  properly 
said  to  result  from  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  its  component  molecules,  I can  find  no  in- 
telligible ground  for  refusing  to  say  that  the 
properties  of  protoplasm  result  from  the  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  its  molecules."* 

This,  then,  assumes  to  be  a scientific 
statement,  clothed  in  “ scientific  lan- 
guage,” and,  as  such,  it  is  amenable  to 
ordinary  investigation  as  to  its  accord- 
ance with,  or  departure  from,  the  known 
facts  of  science.  I have  quoted  it  at 
length,  first,  because  it  is  rarely  that  in  the 
history  of  Evolution  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  anything  that  resembles 
science;  and  secondly,  because  if  is  the 
most  import.ant  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
doctrine,  and  with  the  demonstration  of 
its  truth  or  error  Evolution  sLands  or 
falls.  If  we  arc  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  formation  ot  living  from  non- 
living matter,  by  ordinary  chemical  affin- 
ities, Evolution  has  made  good  its 
position — all  the  rest  is  mere  detail — and 
man  is  an  automaton,  “ without  spirit  or 


• In  Professor  Huxley's  essay  on  Yeast  (see 
Critiques  and  .Addresses,  p.  90),  he  denies 
ever  having  " said  anything  resembling"  the 
assertion  that  "life  matter  was  due  only  to 
chemistry,” — and  that  such  an  assertion  would 
be  “ absurd  I !" 


spontaneity.”  If,  on  the  other  h.and,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  truth  in  this  part  of  the  doc- 
trine, Evolution  has  no  locus  standi,  and 
must  relinquish  all  pretension  to  exist- 
ence as  a scientific  hypothesis.  To  this 
statement  of  Professor  Huxley’s,  then,  I 
propose  to  apply  the  test  suggested  by 
himself,  and  inquire,  ''Arc  these  doctrines 
true  1" 

I know  of  no  form  of  negation 
sufficiently  explicit,  comprehensive,  and 
cmph.atic  in  which  to  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  doctrines  as  here  stated  are 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  chemistry  that  it  is  mar- 
vellous they  should  have  so  long  passed 
unchallenged.*  If  Professor  Huxley  ex- 
presses an  opinion  on  a matter  of  science 
or  philosophy,  it  is  doubtless  worthy  of  all 
consideration,  as  such,  but  if  he  makes  a 
scientific  statement,  couched  in  “ scien- 
tific language,”  then  it  is  as  open  to 
scientific  criticism  as  if  the  veriest  tyro 
had  said  it. 

To  enter  into  detail : it  is  in  no  sense 
true  that  protoplasm  “ breaks  up”  into 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  any 
more  than  it  is  »rue  that  iron,  when,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  oxygen,  “ breaks 
up”  into  oxide  of  iron.  .A  compound 
body  can  only  break  up  into  its  constit- 
uent parts  ; and  these  are  not  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  protoplasm.  To  convert 
protoplasm  into  these  three  compounds 
requires  an  amount  of  oxygen  nearly 
double  the  weight  of  the  original  mass  of 
protoplasm ; speaking  approximately, 
every  too  lbs.  of  protoplasm  would  re- 
quire 170  lbs.  of  oxygen. 

Under  no  possible  "conditions"  can 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  when 
brought  together,  “ give  rise  to  the  still 
more  complex  body,  protojdasm.”  Not 
even  on  paper  can  any  multiple,  or  any 
combination  whatever  of  these  sub- 
stances, be  made  to  represent  the  com- 
position of  protoplasm,  much  less  can  it 
be  effected  in  practice.  Carbonic  acid 
(C  O,),  water  (II,  O),  and  ammonia  (N 
H,)  cannot  by  any  combination  be 
brought  to  represent  C„  H„  N,  0,„ 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  protein  or 
protoplasm. 

* Unchallenged,  that  is,  on  purely  chemical 
grounds.  On  oihcr  issues,  both  relevant  and 
irrelevant,  they  have  been  often  objected  to. 
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But  the  most  incredible  of  all  the 
errors,  if  it  be  not  simply  a mystification, 
is  found  in  the  comparison  between  the 
formation  of  water  from  its  elements  and 
the  origination  of  protoplasm.  Hydro- 
gen and  o.xygen  doubtless  unite  to  form 
an  equivalent  weight  of  water ; that  is, 
an  amount  of  water  equalling  in  weight 
the  combined  weights  of  the  hydrogen 
and  the  o.\ygcn  ; and  Professor  Huxley 
asks,  “ Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed 
when  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
disappear,  and  in  their  place,  under  the 
influence  of  pre-existing  protoplasm, 
an  equivalent  weight  of  the  matter  of 
life  makes  its  appearance 

The  answer  is,  Certainly  ; the  case  is 
changed  in  every  possible  way  in  which 
a process,  whether  chemical  or  otherwise, 
can  be  changed.  But  it  must  also  be 
premised  that  the  fact  as  stated  is  not 
true,  that  when  these  three  substances 
disappear,  under  certain  conditions,  an 
"equivalent  weight  of  the  matter  of  life 
makes  its  appearance.”  Every  chemist 
knowswhat  an  “cquivaletit  weight”  means 
— knows  also  that  there  can  be  no  weight 
of  protoplasm  “equivalent,”  chemically 
speaking,  to  any  amount  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia,  that  may  or  can  have 
disappeared.  These  are  simple,  well- 
known,  and  understood  chemical  facts, 
and  need  no  discussion.  But  granting 
for  the  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  these  bodies  disappear, 
and  that  protoplasm  appears,  it  is  mani- 
fest— almost  too  manifest  to  require  stat- 
ing— that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever 
in  the  two  processes  by  which  the  results 
which  Professor  Huxley  considers  iden- 
tical are  obtained.  In  the  formation  of 
water  the  whole  of  its  constituent  parts 
combine  to  form  an  equal  weight  of  the 
compound ; the  case  is  entirely  other- 
wise Avith  regard  to  protoplasm,  for  here 
the  so-called  elements  do  not  combine  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  uncom- 
bined or  decomposed,  by  a process  and 
by  affinities  most  assuredly  unknown  in 
our  laboratories.  The  carbonic  acid 
and  the  ammonia  are  certainly  decom- 
posed, and  whilst  the  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen are  assimilated,  and  add  to  the  bulk 
of  the  plant,  part  of  the  oxygen  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  leaves,  and  part  is  destined 
to  the  performance  of  various  functions 
in  the  economy. 

Yet  Avc  are  invited  to  see  in  this  com- 


plex programme  of  decomposition,  selec- 
tion, fixation,  and  rejection,  only  a pro- 
cess an.ilogous  to  the  formation  of  water 
from  its  elements  ; and  Professor  Huxley 
can  see  " no  break."  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire  how  wide  a chasm  must 
be  before  it  is  visible  to  an  Evolutionist ; 
and  in  the  subsequent ' part  of  the  in- 
quiry it  is  probable  that  further  illustra- 
tions will  be  met  with  of  the  Emersonian 
axiom  that  “ the  eye  sees  only  what  it 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing." 

But  what  especially  and  generally  dis- 
tinguishes the  formation  of  protoplasm 
from  all  these  chemical  processes  is  that 
it  is  never  formed  except  under  the  im- 
mediate contact  and  influence  of  pre-ex- 
isting and  living  protoplasm. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  “ break” 
that  Professor  Huxley  cannot  see.  It  is 
this  appearance  of  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  order  of  affinities  that  annuls  the 
force  of  Professor  'Tyndall’s  truly  elegant 
and  powerful  illustration  of  a curve 
Avliose  elements  have  been  determined 
“ in  a world  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment” being  prolonged  into  “ an  ante- 
cedent Avorld” — Avhence  we  “ accept  as 
probable  the  unbroken  sequence  of  devel- 
opment from  the  nebula  to  the  present 
time.”*  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  one 
curve  the  elements  of  which  will  com- 
prehend the  phenomena  of  matter,  of 
life,  and  of  mind.  There  is  no  transition 
from  one  order  of  activity  to  the  other  ; 
there  is  no  “ great  progression  from  the 
inorganic  to  the  organic.”  To  say  other- 
wise is  mere  waste  of  time  in  asserting 
what  is  at  once  incapable  of  proof,  and 
at  variance  with  .all  known  facts. 

How  such  doctrines  came  to  be  re- 
ceived can  only  be  accounted  for  in  Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s  oAvn  words  when  treating 
on  some  other  antagonistic  “teaching,” 
which  he  says  was  only  “ tolerable  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  accepted.”  Referring  to 
some  anatomical  question,  he  says  further 
that  “ it  would,  in  fact,  be  unworthy  of 
serious  refutation,  except  for  the  general 
and  natural  belief  that  deliberate  and 
reiterated  assertions  must  have  some 
foundation.”!  It  is  by  this  time  toler- 
ably clear  that  Professor’s  Huxley's 
“ Chemistry  of  Life”  has  no  foundation 


* Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination, 
t Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  85. 
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except  that  of  “ deliberate  and  reiterated 
assertion.” 

If  such  be  the  case  with  the  chemistry, 
what  is  to  be  said  for  the  argument 
founded  upon  it,  or  attached  to  it — if, 
indeed,  argument  it  can  be  called  } See- 
ing “ no  break”  in  the  processes  by  which 
life  is  evolved  from  inorganic  matter, 
Professor  Huxley  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  no  more  justified  in 
speaking  of  “ vitality”  than  we  should  be 
in  speaking  of  “ aquosity,”  thus  overlook- 
ing the  most  obvious  necessity  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  things  that  differ. 
Water  h-as  none  but  physical  properties, 
or  in  Professor  Huxley’s  own  words,  none 
“ but  those  of  ordinary  matter  ;”  there- 
fore we  require  no  special  term  to  express 
succinctly  the  sum  of  its  properties.  If 
we  did,  “ aquosity”  would  be  perhaps  as 
good  as  any  other.  But  a living  organism 
has  certainly  some  properties  or  functions 
which  are  materially  different  from  those 
of  “ ordinary  matter,"  in  addition  to 
those  which  it  possesses  as  a chemical 
compound  merely — that  is,  it  itas  its  me- 
chanical and  chemical  relations,  but  it 
also  has  something  else. 

.And  here  arises  the  distinction  : we  do 
not  speak  of  “ vitality”  so  long  as  we  dis- 
cuss protoplasm  only  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  relations,  but  when  in  addition 
to  these  it  has  life, we  require  something  to 
express  that  life,  and  we  call  the  sum  of 
its  functions  its  “ vital  properties.” 

Names  are  to  know  things  by.  We 
are  accustomed  to  call  a certain  class  of 
forces  “ mechanical,”  and  in  general  we 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 
When  we  meet  with  other  manifestations 
of  force,  apparently  differing  from  these 
in  energy,  complexity,  and  what  we  might 
almost  call  origination*  we  call  these 
chemical,  electrical,  magnetic,  and  the 
like.  Doubtless  these  are  closely  inter- 
related, and  it  may  be  also  that  they  are 
“ substantially”  mechanical,  according 
to  Professor  Tyndall’s  opinion.  But  it 
would  not  tend  to  clearness  of  thought, 
nor  yet  to  comprehensibility  of  scientific 
language,  to  speak  of  the  induced  elec- 
tric current  as  a mechanical  phenome- 
non ; nor  of  the  effervescence  of  chalk 
on  tlie  addition  of  a strong  acid  as  a 
magnetic  manifestation. 

Further,  when  we  meet  with  phenom- 
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ena  indicating  forces  still  more  complex, 
still  more  active,  and  even  suggesting  spon- 
taneity, we  are  not  satisfied  to  sum  these 
up  under  a category  especially  adapted 
to  express  only  a simpler  and  lower  order 
of  energies.  It  appears  unsatisfactory 
to  call  them  chemical,  electric,  or  mag-, 
netic,  until  we  can  demonstrate  how 
these  forces  are  disposed  or  combined 
so  as  to  produce  the  complex  manifesta- 
tions of  contraction,  nutrition,  .and  repro- 
duction, to  say  nothing  for  the  present  of 
thought,  sensation,  and  will.  We  want 
another  and  more  specific  name ; and 
inasmuch  as  these  acts  are  essentially  and 
exclusively  the  acts  of  living  matter,  we 
call  the  sum  of  such  actions  “ vitality,” 
and  the  forces  which  immediately  pre- 
side over  their  production  “ vital.” 
Moreover,  until  their  identity  with  the 
forces  of  inorganic  nature  can  be  demon- 
strated, or  inferred  on  some  better 
ground  than  vague  conjecture,  reckless 
assertion,  or  hasty  generalization,  we 
think  ourselves  authorized  to  believe  in 
some  essential  difference.  Vital  or  or- 
ganic force  or  affinity  is  at  least  as  differ- 
ent from  chemical  or  magnetic  force  or 
affinity  as  these  are  from  those  of  a me- 
chanical order. 

I have  said  “ as  different but  this 
does  not  express  the  whole  idea.  Me- 
chanical force  is  convertible  into  the 
others,  under  certain  limitations,  and  the 
more  active  forces  are  all  convertible 
into  the  mechanical.  But  by  no  known 
means  are  we  able  to  convert  any  of 
these  forces  into  the  higher  order  of 
energy  that  we  h.ave  called  “ vital.” 
Even  this  is  not  all : not  only  are  we 
unable  to  produce  living  force,  but  we 
are  unable  to  make  a combination  of  non- 
living m.itter  out  of  inorganic  elements, 
resembling  in  any  way  matter  that  may 
or  can  live.  Supposing  protoplasm  to 
be  only  a chemical  compound — which  is 
not  impossible — the  affinities  whereby  it 
is  held  together  belong  to  a chemistry  of 
which  w^knosi’ nothing.  We  can  decom- 
pose it  into  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
its  elements,  but  it  has  never  been  re- 
formed, except  under  the  direct  agency 
of  actually  living  protoplasm  ; and  thus 
we  are  indebted  not  only  for  all  organi- 
zation, but  for  all  organizable  matter,  to 
an  original,  specific,  and  self -propagating 
endowment.  It  is  of  small  moment  what 
this  endowment,  which  we  ever  and  en- 


* In  a aspect. 
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tirely  fail  to  imitate,  is  called.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  that,  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  extends  (and  we 
have  no  right  to  dogmatize  on  conjecture) 
it  iliflers  infinitely  more  from  chemical 
or  electric  force  than  these  differ  from 
each  other,  or  either  of  them  from  the 
mechanical.  For  anything  I can  see,  the 
old  expression  “ vital  force”  is  as  good 
as  any  other.  In  any  case  the  difference 
is  specific,  and  not  one  of  degree  merely  ; 
and  it  is  no  part  of  true  philosophy  to 
overlook  such  distinctions,  or  to  ignore 
them  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  a for- 
mula or  a creed. 

This  inability  to  construct  organizable 
matter  (say  protoplasm)  out  of  its  ele- 
ments, is  without  doubt  a recognized 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  absolute 
demonstration  of  Evolution.  What  is 
the  usual  answer  to  it,  or  method  of 
meeting  it  ? Mr.  Huxley  rather  ignores 
it ; but  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  feels  that  it 
must  be  met,  with  some  form  of  words 
at  least,  and  his  followers  copy  him  ver- 
batim. He  says — 

“ The  chasm  between  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic  is  being  filled  up.  On  the  one  hand, 
some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds,  once 
regarded  as  exclusively  organic,  have  now 
been  produced  artificially  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter ; and  chemists  doubt  their  ability*  so 

to  produce  the  highest  forms  of  organic  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has  traced 
down  organisms  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms, 
until  in  the  Protogenes  of  Professor  H.aeckel, 
there  has  been  reached  a type  distinguishable 
from  a fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely 
granular  character.") 

It  seems  incredible  th.it  this  shotild  be 
intended  for  serious  argument.  Does 
not  every  candid  observer  know  that  this 
said  “ chasm”  is  not  in  any  way  “ being 
filled  up ;”  and  that  the  chemist  could 
quite  as  easily  construct  a full-grown 
ostrich,  as  this  despised  bit  of  finely  gran- 
ulated albumen  .’  And  as  for  the  “ four 
or  five  thousand  compounds,”  as  well 
might  the  goldsmith  say  that  he  did  not 
“ doubt  his  ability”  to  make  gold  out  of 
a baser  metal,  because  he  had  already 
moulded  it  and  colored  it  in  four  or  five 
thousand  different  fashions.  It  is  true 


* Tlicre  are  men  who  "do  not  doubt  their 
ability'  to  square  the  circle ; but  this  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers  is  not  generally 
supposed  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  great 
mathematicians. 

f Principles  of  Psychology,  voi.  i.  p.  137. 


that  systematic  writers  on  chemical  sci- 
ence divide  their  subject  into  “ organic” 
.ind  “ inorganic  and  also  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  views  of  the  writer, 
many  compound  bodies  are  placed  in  one 
or  other  division  interchangeably.  It  is 
further  true  that  of  late  years  many 
bodies  once  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
of  organic  origin,  have  been  artificially 
formed.  But  it  is  not  in  any  sense  true 
that  any  substance  even  distantly  resem- 
bling organizable  matter  has  been  formed. 
The  line  of  demarcation  is  as  wide  as 
ever.  For  what  are  these  “ organic” 
matters  said  to  have  been  fonned  from 
their  elements  ? They  are  chiefly  binary 
and  ternary  compounds,  as  cyanogen, 
urea,  certain  acids  of  the  compound  rad- 
ical class,  some  alcohols,  ethers,  and  the 
like.  Not  one  of  them  bears  the  most 
remote  resemblance  to  anything  that  can 
live.  Few  of  them  contain  nitrogen,  and 
these  few,  chiefly  amides,  are  only  combi- 
nations of  ammonia  or  ammonium  with 
other  binary  or  ternary  compounds,  and 
can  only  by  courtesy  or  convention  be 
allowed  to  be  of  “ organic"  nature. 
Neither  chemically  nor  physically  are 
they  in  any  way  allied  to  viable  matter. 
One  least  particle  of  albumen,  granulated 
or  otherwise,  would  be  a thousand-fold 
more  crushing  answer  to  the  opi>onents  of 
Evolution  than  myriads  of  such  com- 
pounds. 

If  rightly  considered,  the  very  success 
of  modern  chemistry  in  this  domain, 
whilst  an  impassable  barrier  still  prevents 
any  progress  towards  the  construction  of 
organizable  matter,  should  lead  us  to  the 
conviction  that  the  affinities  of  life  and 
living  matter  belong  to  a chemistry  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  we 
in  vain  strive  to  imitate. 

Let  the  matter  be  di.sguised  or  slurred 
over  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  utterly  unable  to  imitate  vital  affinity 
so  far  as  to  make  a bit  of  material  ready 
for  its  use,  or  even  to  make  any  definite 
substance  that  will  have  similar  chemical 
relations.  But  even  could  this  be  done,  a 
further  difficulty  would  remain — how  to 
breathe  into  this  dead  matter  the  breath 
of  life.  We  can  neither  give  life  to  pre- 
viously inert  matter,  nor  can  we  restore 
the  life  that  has,  however  recently,  left 
the  organism.  Living  tissue,  once  dead, 
is  dead  for  ever,  as  regards  the  individ- 
ual organism. 
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" If  I quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I can  again  thy  former  life  restore. 

Should  I repent  me  but  once  put  out 
thine. 

Thou  cunning’st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.  When  I have 
plucked  thy  rose, 

I cannot  give  it  vital  youth  again, 

It  needs  must  wither.’’ 

Yet  against  those  who  see  something 
more  than  chemistry,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  mechanics,  in  the  affinities 
that  hold  together  organic  bodies,  mod- 
em physioiogy  launches  the  scathing 
sarcasm  that  we  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
“steam-engine  principle,”  a “watch 
principle,”  or  a “ railroad  principle”  as 
of  a vital  force  or  principle.  And  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  inquires  with  like  pun- 
gency— 

“What  justification  is  there  then  for  the 
aisum/i/itm  of  the  existence  in  the  living  mat- 
ter of  a something  which  has  no  representa- 
tive or  correlative  in  the  not-living  matter  that 
gave  rise  to  it  ? What  better  philosophic  sta- 
tus has  vitatity  than  aquosityt  And  why 
should  vitality  hope  for  a better  fate  than  the 
other  t'ryr  which  have  disappeared  since  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus  accounted  for  the  operation 
of  the  meat- jack  by  its  inherent  mtat-roasting 
qmhty,  and  scorned  the  materialism  of  those 
who  explained  the  turning  of  the  spit  by  a cer- 
tain mechanism  worked  by  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  ?"  (P.  140.) 

This  is  very  amusing — no  one  can  be 
more  so  than  Professor  Huxley  ; — a little 
perception  of  facts  and  analogies  would 
make  it  perfect.  To  all  this  the  answer 
is  obvious,  if  answer  is  required.  All 
these  are  machines  which  man  has  made, 
and  can  again  make,  by  the  use  of  well- 
known  forces  and  material  which  he  can 
combine  at  will ; it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  hypothecate  any  other  force 
or  principle.  When  man  can  make  any, 
even  the  simplest  organism,  out  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  then  shall  we  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  chemical  and  other 
forces  are  sufficient,  and  that  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a vital  principle  has  had  its  day 
and  may  cease  to  be.  To  Professor 
Huxley’s  illustration  I will  respond  seri- 
ously when  he  has  demonstrated  to  me 
that  meat-jacks  have  been  developed 
from  the  beginning  of  time  only  and 
exclusively  under  the  immediate  contact 
and  influence  of  pre-existing  meat-jacks. 
Until  then  the  analogy  is  scarcely  close 
enough  to  need  refutation  or  discussion. 
Professor  acknowledges  candidly  (p. 


140)  that  “ the  influence  of  pre-existing 
living  matter  is  something  quite  unintel- 
ligible;” but,  he  adds,  as  if  this  were  a 
complete  answer  by  analogy,  “ does  any 
one  guile  comprehend  the  modus  operandi 
of  an  electric  spark  which  traverses  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?”  I 
suppose  no  one  knows  better  than  him- 
self that  the  two  cases  are  utterly  distinct, 
and  afford  no  illustration  whatever  one 
of  the  other.  Certainly  we  do  not  com- 
prehend the  action  of  the  electric  spark 
any  more  than  we  comprehend  the 
essential  nature  of  any  affinity  or  force 
whatever.  But  we  know  that  we  can  at 
will  evoke  and  use  the  electric  spark  in 
much  the  same  way  as  we  can  utilize 
any  other  chemical  agency.  We  can  use 
it  to  combine  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, and  so  form  an  equivalent  of  water  ; 
and  by  decomposing  this  water  with  ade- 
quate adaptations  we  can  reproduce  the 
same  amount  of  the  constituent  parts, 
and  liberate  again  the  electricity,  which 
can  be  used  again  and  again  indefinitely, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  instruments.  Can  this  be 
done  with  an  organism  ? Can  we  arrest 
or  store  up  the  organic  force  as  it  de- 
parts in  the  death  or  decomposition  of 
an  organism .’  Can  we  make  the  faintest 
or  most  distant  approach  to  this  ? Pro- 
fessor Huxley  knows  that  we  cannot.  He 
knows  that  not  only  is  the  action  of  a 
living  organism  “ something  quite  unin- 
telligible,” but  that  it  is  unintelligible  in 
a mode  and  in  a region  of  thought  quite 
apart  from  the  unintelligibility  of  ordi- 
nary chemical  or  electrical  affinities.  To 
persist  in  saying,  then,  that  vital  force 
IS  nothing  different  from  ordinary  physi- 
cal and  chemical  agencies,  except  per- 
haps in  complexity,  whilst  confessing 
that  it  is  “quite  unintelligible,”  cannot 
be  considered  as  a “ scientific  statement 
clothed  in  scientific  language,”  but  must 
be  considered  as  of  the  same  value  as 
the  a.ssertion  so  perseveringly  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Pulvermacher,  that  “ Electricity 
is  Life." 

But  I think  that  the  utterly  fatal  flaw 
in  the  physical  theory  of  life,  as  set  forth 
by  Professor  Huxley,  is  found  in  the 
considerations  respecting  dead  and  /ti'- 
ing  protoplasm.  The  learned  professor 
speaks  of  dead  matter  of  life  and  liv- 
ing matter  of  life;  he  speaks  of  mutton 
as  “ once  the  living  protoplasm,”  now 
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the  “ same  matter  altered  by  death” 
aijd  cookery,  but  as  not  being  by  these 
alterations  rendered  “ incompetent  to  re- 
sume its  old  functions  as  matter  of  life” 
(p-  137)-  He  speaks  of  its  being  sub- 
jected to  “ subtle  influences”  which  “ will 
convert  the  dead  protoplasm  into  the 
living  protoplasm” — which  will  “ raise 
the  complex  substance  of  dead  proto- 
plasm to  the  higher  power,  as  one  may 
say,  of  living  protoplasm”  (p.  138).  All 
this  is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  but 
not  a hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  chemical  constitution,  or  in 
“ arrangement  of  molecules"  between  the 
dead  and  the  living ; and  indeed  when  it 
is  alluded  to  at  all,  the  idea  is  pro- 
nounced “ frivolous"  (p.  135),  unless  I 
misapprehend  the  meaning  of  the  wri- 
ter’s rather  obscure  and  perhaps  "qudqud- 
versal  expressions.” 

Here  then  we  enter  upon  a dilemma. 
The  properties  of  protoplasm  are  depend- 
ent altogether,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms. 
But  we  find  protoplasm  in  one  condition 
manifesting  Qn\q passive  properties  ; and 
again,  without  any  change,  />.,  any 
known  or  knowable  change,  in  its 
chemical  properties  or  arrangement  of 
particles,  we  find  it  exercising  a vast 
variety  of  active  properties,  as  assimila- 
tion, contraction,  and  reproduction  ; not 
to  mention  thought,  feeling,  and  will. 
We  have  then  an  effect,  nay,  a whole 
train  of  marvellous  effects,  without  a 
cause, — a conclusion  that  the  most  enthu- 
siastic Evolutionist  would  scarcely  pro- 
nounce to  be  in  “ harmony  with  scientific 
thought.”  And  from  this  dilemma  we 
cannot  escape,  unless  either  by  hypothe- 
cating a change,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
of  which,  by  Professor  Huxley’s  own 
confession,  \^-e  can  possibly  know  noth- 
ing (p.  13s),  and  on  which  “ we  have  no 
right  to  speculate” — or  else  by  confessing 
that  these  subtle  influences  of  which  we 
have  heard  are  only  another  name  for 
that  vital  force  or  principle  in  which  it  is 
now  so  unfashionable  and  so  unscientific 
to  believe. 

Had  we  not  been  assured  on  the  high- 
est authority  that  the  principles  of  Evo- 
lution are  founded  ” on  certain  knowl- 
eii^efl  and  also  that  these  foundations 
could  “ never  be  shaken,”  we  should 
have  perhaps  seen  ground  to  suspect  that 
this  appeal  to  “ subtle  influences,”  to  eke 


out  a process  that  had  been  proclaimed 
with  a sound  as  of  many  tiumpets  to  be 
only  chemical  and  mechanical,  was  mere- 
ly an  attempt  to  evacuate  an  untenable 
position  with  the  honors  of  war — a some- 
what ignominious  giving  up  of  the  entire 
question.  But  Evolution  is  forbidden 
to  be  judged  by  any  ordinary  standard  : 
it  has  privileges,  a language,  and  an  in- 
violability, all  its  own  ; and  those  who 
think  or  believe  otherwise,  do  not,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  think  or  believe  at  all, 
but  only  think  they  think,  and  “ believe 
they  believe.”* 

One  further  consideration  will  aptly 
conclude  this  division  of  the  subject.  It 
has  been  urged,  and  it  is  granted,  that  the 
protoplasm,  cell,  or  plasma  is,  in  form 
and  chemical  composition,  apparently 
identical  in  all  living  creatures.  Is  not 
this  in  itself  a most  pregnant  and  signifi- 
cant fact,  as  indicating  that  there  is,  be- 
yond all  our  visual  or  chemical  investiga- 
tions, a distinct  and  special  endowment 
in  operation,  of  which  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  .>  For  whilst  it  is  true 
that  man  can  “ assimilate  lobster,”  and 
the  lobster  can  ” return  the  compliment” 
and  assimilate  man,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  assimilated  matter  is  converted 
into  another  and  special  form  of  plasma, 
destined  to  the  performance  of  the  most 
diverse  and  varied  functions,  according 
as  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
lobster  or  of  man.  Here  then  appears 
the  knot  of  the  whole  question.  All  the 
activities  of  life  (it  is  said)  arise  solely 
from  “ the  arrangement  of  the  molecules 
of  ordinary  matter  and  here  we  have 
two  such  arrangements,  in  which  there 
is  “no  substantial  difference,”  manifest- 
ing a variety  of  functions,  almost  in- 
finitely removed  from  each  other  in  the 
two  cases  ; for  whilst  the  functions  of  the 
lobster  protoplasm  may  be  fairly  sum- 
med up,  as  proposed,  under  the  “ three 
categories”  of  “ nutrition,  motion,  .and 
reproduction  of  the  species,”  the  same 
protoplasm  in  m.an  is  found  subservient 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  “ higher  fac- 
ulties” of  “ intellect,  feeling,  and  will.” 


* It  is  interesting  to  know  also  that  they  lie 
like  " strangled  snakes”  around  the  cradle  of 
this  science  ; by  the  side  of  which  stands  the 
“Majesty  of  Fact!”  (see  Lay  Sermons,  pp. 
27S-9) ; and,  on  the  authority  of  the  learnt 
and  modest  Dr.  BUchner,  that  they  ate  “ specu- 
lative idiots." 
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This  might  appear  conclusive  as  to  the 
existence  of  something  beyond  chemical 
and  mechanical  “ aggregation  of  atoms” 
as  influencing  the  dynamic  properties  of 
life-matter  ; but  Professor  Huxley,  whose 
resources  are  inexhaustible,  cuts  the  knot 
by  the  summary  declaration  that  ''all 
the  multifarious  and  complicated  activi- 
ties of  man  are  comprehensible  under 
these  categories,”  nutrition,  motion,  and 
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reproduction  ; and  that  these  are  “ sub- 
stantially one”  with,  and  include,  “ those 
manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling, 
and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the 
higher  faculties”  (p.  130). 

How  this  most  marvellous  proposition 
is  elaborated  and  vindicated,  will  afford 
matter  for  future  consideration. — Con- 
temporary Rex'icu.’. 
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The  question.  What  is  to  be  the  delib- 
erate judgment  of  her  own  age  on  the 
writings  of  George  Eliot } is  one  that  de- 
mands its  answer  each  day  with  more 
tirgency.  It  is  not  one  of  mere  literary 
interest.  The  problems  whose  solutions 
she  attempts  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  social  life  ; and  we  cannot  but  feel, 
as  we  read,  that  the  interest  her  books 
e.xcite  is  not  merely  such  as  might  be 
stirred  by  a work  of  artistic  finish,  by  an 
eflort  of  literary  skill,  but  one  which 
pierces  to  the  very  joints  and  marrow 
of  the  life  we  live.  It  is  little  to  the  pur- 
pose to  compare  George  Eliot  with  Eng- 
ii.sh  novelists  of  our  own  or  of  an  earlier 
day ; the  points  of  contact  are  so  few 
that  such  a comparison  would  consist  of 
little  but  that  least  valuable  of  statistical 
enumerations,  a list  of  contrasts.  But 
one  feature  the  works  of  George  Eliot 
Iiossess  to  a degree  which  no  other 
English  writer  of  fiction  h.as  attained, 
and  this  is  the  far-reaching  and  yet 
penetrating  ethical  influence  which  her 
studies  of  society  have  achieved.  Other 
writers  have  caught,  with  more  or  less 
quickness  of  receptivity,  the  various  shift- 
ing phases  of  the  life  around  them,  and 
have  tr.ansferred  these,  more  or  less 
instinct  with  vitality,  to  their  pages. 
There  are  others  who  have  crowded  into 
supreme  moments  of  thrilling  emotion  or 
nervous  action,  greater  brilliancy  of  ro- 
mance ; but  to  this  writer  of  our  own 
age  belongs  a power,  possessed  by  no 
other  writer  of  English  fiction,  of  analys- 
ing and  assorting  the  maxims  of  our  so- 
cial code.  Great  as  is  the  literary  skill 
of  George  Eliot,  it  is  ever  subordinate 
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to  this  studied  ethical  and  psychological 
analysis. 

It  is  inevitable  that  with  a writer  who 
affects  us  thus,  one  of  our  first  efforts 
should  be  to  try,  as  far  as  we  may,  to 
catch  something  of  her  point  of  view, 
and  to  trace  out  for  ourselves  the  salient 
features  of  her  ethical  system.  Both  her 
strength  and  her  weakness  lie  in  this 
above  all  things,  that  her  ethical  system, 
her  views,  if  we  prefer  so  to  speak,  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  duty,  arc 
everywhere  predominantly  present,  in- 
dependent of  the  individual  characters 
she  creates.  Other  writers  reproduce 
this  or  that  character  copied  more  or  less 
faithfully  from  real  life,  and  their  views 
of  duty  or  of  human  destiny  are  liable  to 
be  shaped  by  their  ever-present  sympa- 
thy with  the  lot  of  the  characters  they 
have  thus  created.  With  George  Eliot, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  ever  impressed 
with  the  ethical  system  as  something 
independent  of  the  puppets  that  are 
handled  on  the  stage.  I'he  characters 
are  not  so  much  living  creations,  feeling 
and  acting  with  the  fortuitous  spon- 
taneity of  ordinary  humanity — they  con- 
stantly tend  to  become  subordinated  to 
the  author’s  view  of  life,  to  act  as  ilustra- 
tive  of  a speci.1l  system  or  theory.  The 
former  method  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
legitimate  for  fiction,  btit  the  latter  pre- 
sents a better  field  for  the  subtlety  of 
psychological  analysis,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  strength  of  George  Eliot’s  genius 
lies. 

The  very  construction  of  George  El- 
iot’s novels,  then,  forces  on  us  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  view  of  human  life 
which  underlies  them  all .’  The  very 
key-note  of  her  teaching  is  stnick  in  the 
lines  printed  before  the  title-page  of 
each  volume  of  ‘ Daniel  Deronda.’ 
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‘ Let  thy  chief  terror  be  of  thine  own  soul  : 
There,  ’mid  the  throng  of  hurrying  desires 
That  trample  o'er  ihc.dead  to  seiie  their  spoil. 
Lurks  vengeance,  footless,  irresistible 
As  exhalations  laden  with  slow  death. 

And  o'er  the  fairest  troop  of  captured  joys 
Breathes  pallid  pestilence.’ 

To  parallel  the  passionate  fear  of  un- 
guided human  .nature  that  these  words 
express,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to 
the  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  masters. 

‘ The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked,'  is  only  another 
phase  of  the  same  feeling — a feeling 
which  has  underlain  the  practical,  as  well 
as  the  professed,  asceticism  of  all  ages. 
No  Puiitan  could  trust  less  to  the  out- 
come of  undisciplined  human  nature 
than  does  George  Eliot ; but  the  melan- 
choly which  this  distrust  inspires  in 
(icorge  Eliot  is  a melancholy  unre- 
lieved by  the  robust  religious  ecstasy 
which  invigorates  the  Puritan.  The 
tragedy  of  untamed  human  nature  forg- 
ing for  itself  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
triple  brass  in  its  undying  crimes  and 
their  self-brought  retribution,  as  it  rushes 
in  the  flood-tide  of  its  ‘ hurrying  desires,’ 
is  the  most  intense  of  all  tragedies  : it  is 
the  chief  lesson  by  which  George  Eliot 
would  purge  our  passions.  Not  the 
most  cursory  reader  can  be  insensible  to 
the  increased  insistance  on  this  theme, 
to  the  reiteration  of  this  sort  of  mono- 
tone of  melancholy  in  the  later  novels. 
There  is  a wide  interval  between  the 
gentle  soothing  of  the  self-inflicted 
pangs  of  passion  in  Catarina,  the  tender 
chastening  of  young  pride  in  ‘Janet's 
Repentance,’  or  even  the  intense  inward 
struggle  by  which  Maggie  Tulliver  is 
aided  to  rise  beyond  and  above  the  mere 
thought  of  self ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  serpent-like  crawling  selfishness 
which  transforms  the  gay  unthinking 
Tito  into  the  hardened,  callous  profli- 
gate ; the  red-hot  iron  of  remorse  for 
passion  indulged  that  eats  into  the  very 
soul  of  Harold  Transome’s  mother;  the 
creeping  paralysis  that  overspreads  the 
whole  soul  of  I.ydgate  after  he  has  once 
compromised  with  his  own  baser  self ; 
.and  the  unutterable  sadness  of  the  down- 
fall of  Gwendolen  Harleth  and  her  ex- 
ulting hopes.  The  same  truth  that  is 
taught  in  these  lines  that  are  the  motto 
to  ‘ Daniel  Deronda,’  is  put,  with  a slight 
difference  of  expression  only,  in  the  lines 


which  head  one  of  the  chapters  of  ‘ Felix 
Holt.' 

‘ It  is  a good  and  soothfast  saw. 

Half-roasted  never  will  be  raw  ; 

No  dough  is  dried  once  more  to  meal. 

No  crock  new-shapen  by  the  wheel  ; 

You  can't  turn  curds  to  milk  again. 

Nor  Now,  by  wishing,  back  to  Then  ; 

.^nd  having  tasted  stolen  lioncy. 

You  can't  buy  innocence  for  money.’ 

It  is  the  same  teaching,  only  in  differ- 
ent words ; and  there  is  hardly  a page 
of  ‘ Daniel  Deronda  ’ in  which  a good 
action  does  not  appear  as  an  obedience 
to  the  warning,  or  a bad  one  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  truth.  In  this  book,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  the  very 
essence  of  the  author’s  creed  of  humanity 
is  pushed  to  its  utmost.  There  is  much 
less  of  the  easy  play  of  humor  which  we 
found  in  its  predecessors,  much  less  in  the 
way  of  by-play  to  the  main  action.  The 
digressions,  the  scraps  of  psychological 
analysis,  the  action  of  the  minor  char- 
acters, seem  all  to  contribute  some  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
central  truth  which  the  novel  is  to  teach, 
and  to  be  useful  only  as  they  do  so. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  compression 
of  moral  purpose  should  detract  some- 
thing from  the  literary  perfection  of  the 
book.  We  can  readily  accept  digressions 
and  disquisitions  interspersed  through 
a novel  which  lie  apart  from  the  main 
action,  and  in  which  the  author's  fancy 
seems  to  rest  for  a moment  in  its  onward 
flow,  and  to  gather  into  a quiet  ix>ol  in 
whose  depths  it  can  stay  for  a time  before 
it  resumes  the  main  stream  of  the  action. 
But  disquisition  becomes  more  irksome 
when  it  is  made  to  serve  like  the  choms 
in  a Greek  tragedy,  when  it  must  in- 
terpret action  for  us,  and  show  us  the 
point  from  which  we  must  view  that 
action.  All  George  Eliot’s  novels  have 
been  weighted  by  such  pregnant  disquisi- 
tions, and  have  suffered  from  the  over- 
strain which  they  thus  throw  upon  the 
reader — .an  overstrain  which  not  only 
burdens  the  feeble  intelligence  of  the 
careless,  but  which  forces  even  the  most 
attentive  to  bestow  their  attention  just 
where  they  should  not,  and  so  mars  the 
proportions  of  the  story.  But  if  the 
fault  has  been  present  in  the  previous 
novels,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  more 
than  ever  predominant  in  this.  The 
disquisitions  do  not  stand  as  reliefs  to 
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the  main  action — they  do  not  widen  or 
deepen  the  meaning  of  that  action — they 
are  really  in  many  cases  mere  explana- 
tions of  what  otherwise  would  baffle  us 
in  the  bias  of  a character  or  in  the  con- 
ception of  it  by  the  author.  Thus,  with- 
out a dozen  or  more  pages  of  studied 
disquisition  at  the  beginning  of  Book  vi., 
on  the  relations  between  strict  reasoning 
and  ideal  enthusiasm,  w'e  could  neither 
understand  the  view  which  we  are  to 
take  of  Deronda's  character  at  the  most 
momentous  crisis  of  his  life,  nor  would 
his  action  be  explicable  to  us  judged 
from  any  ordinary  rules  of  human  con- 
duct. We  require  the  explanation,  but 
yet  we  grumble  at  its  necessity.  To 
make  the  improbable  in  action  appear 
natural  (taking  a reference  suggested  by 
the  motto  which  heads  the  chapter)  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  mediocrity.  By 
skilful  argument  it  is  demonstrable;  by 
only  the  very  excess  of  genius  is  it  made 
to  appear  spontaneous  and  inevitable. 
George  Eliot  was  not  likely  to  rest  in 
the  impotence  of  mediocrity  ; but  the 
question  will  still  arise.  Does  she  not  trust 
more  than  the  highest  art  would  to  the 
demonstrations  of  argumentative  disqui- 
sition 

In  proportion  as  the  functions  of  the 
chorus  in  tragedy  are  increased,  the 
drama  becomes  the  more  independent 
of  scenic  effect  and  even  of  development 
inaction.  Perhaps  something  of  the  same 
effect  is  seen  in  the  overstrain  of  that 
disquisition  which  serves  as  a chorus 
in  fiction.  -As  it  is  increased  the  en- 
hancements of  situation  and  of  circum- 
stance are  neglected  ; and  this  is  a neg- 
lect which  an  occasional  display  of  power 
of  such  a kind  by  George  Eliot,  has 
taught  us  all  the  more  to  regret.  For 
the  most  part  she  seems  to  disdain  the 
use  of  scenic  accessories,  as  if  they  were 
in  some  degree  a concession  made  to 
sensationalism.  It  is  rarely  that  we  have 
the  thread  of  the  action  vibrating,  as  it 
does  so  often  in  Scott’s  novels,  under 
the  shock  of  some  momentous  crisis ; 
rarely  even  that  we  have  such  a moment 
of  dramatic  force  as  the  appearance  of 
Rawdon  Crawley  before  Lord  Steyne 
and  Becky  Sharp ; but  the  few  excep- 
tions are  of  surpassing  power.  Nothing 
is  grander  in  its  way  than  the  high- 
wrought  moment  of  dramatic  intensity 
when  Esther  Lyon  gives  her  evidence 


at  the  trial  of  Felix  Holt.  The  back- 
ground of  surrounding  circumstance 
was  never  drawn  with  more  telling  effect 
than  in  the  yachting  tour  of  Grandcourt 
and  Gwendolen  in  ‘ Daniel  Deronda.' 

‘ The  weather  was  fine,  and  they  were  coast- 
ing southward,  where  even  the  rain  furrowed, 
hcat-cr.ackcd  clay  becomes  gem-like  with  pur- 
pic  shadows,  and  where  one  may  float  between 
blue  and  blue  in  an  open-eyed  dream  that  the 
world  has  done  with  sorrow.  But  what  can  still 
that  hunger  of  the  heart  which  sickens  the  eye 
for  beauty,  and  makes  sweet-scented  case  an 
oppression  ?■ 

But  for  the  most  part  this  is  a sort  of 
effect  which  George  Eliot  utterly  ignores. 
The  subtle  tragedy  of  human  fate,  which 
seems  to  make  bare  its  innermost  work- 
ing before  her,  may  pass  for  her  as  well 
in  a village  bar-room  or  a Belgravian 
drawing-room  as  beneath  the  majestic 
distance  of  the  stars : the  words  in 
whose  utterance  it  thrills  may  be  spoken 
as  well  amid  the  trivialities  of  a summer 
tour  as  in  the  hurried  moment  of  the 
dramatic  crisis  of  a life.  The  setting  of 
her  characters  appears  to  be  hardly  more 
noticed  by  George  Eliot  than  (to  borrow 
one  of  her  own  comparisons)  we  heed 
the  passages  that  lead  to  a court  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  we  who  suffer  most»from 
wanting  the  dramatic  support  that  her 
untiring  insight  despises. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of 
George  Eliot’s  creations  which  perhaps 
helps  to  mar  for  us  the  truth  and  effect- 
iveness which  they  unquestionably  pos- 
sess. To  many  that  may  hardly  seem  a 
defect  which  is  due  to  refusing  any  con- 
cession to  the  weakness  of  common  sym- 
pathy or  the  narrowness  of  common  ex- 
perience. But  is  there  not  perceptible, 
especially  in  the  later  novels,  an  undue 
lack  of  any  appeal  to  our  ordinary  sym- 
pathies or  our  ordinary  experience,  a 
lack  which  seems  to  keep  the  characters 
from  being  entirely  natural  ? The  ear- 
lier types — Silas  Alarner,  Adam  Bede, 
Maggie  Tulliver — had  all  of  them  some- 
thing that  made  them  kin  to  us  in  .sym- 
pathy, that  made  them  recognisable,  if  not 
amongst  the  actualities,  at  least  amongst 
the  possibilities  of  our  experience.  We 
had  not  to  school  ourselves  against 
being  provoked  with  them,  we  had  not 
to  argue  ourselves  into  sympathizing 
with  them.  But  is  there  not  a lurking 
feeling  of  this  kind  in  the  mind  of  many 
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a reader  of  the  later  novels,  however  un- 
worthy he  may  feel  it,  in  the  light  of  the 
preachings  of  George  Eliot  ? And  even 
when  he  has  got  quit  of  this  feeling,  when 
he  has  learned  to  admire  and  hate,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  author,  does 
there  not  remain  a something  in  the 
' better  characters,  which  he  cannot  help 
still  disliking,  something  which  seems 
fo  penetrate  into  their  whole  being  and 
to  give  its  leaven  to  all  their  phases ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a disposition  to 
make  a little  more  allowance  for  de- 
ficiencies in  other  characters  which  the 
author  appears  to  hold  unpardonable  ? 
Is  there  not  an  uneasy  doubt,  even  in  our 
admiration  of  her  heroes,  whether  we 
disagree  with  our  author’s  estimate  of 
what  is  high  in  human  nature,  or  revolt 
at  an  uncomfortable  realism  in  her  way 
of  describing  it  ? Take  for  instance  the 
character  of  Felix  Holt.  We  recognise 
— perhaps  with  a little  shame  for  not  re- 
cognising it  more  quickly — the  massive 
simplicity  of  his  character,  his  strong 
earnestness,  his  uncompromising  sinking 
of  self : but  to  the  very  end  can  we  over- 
look, or  can  we  tell  ourselves  that  we 
would  be  more  in  the  right  if  we  did  over- 
look, the  vein  of  coarseness  and  irrev- 
erence in  his  nature,  the  blustering 
obtuseness  of  some  of  his  faculties,  the 
unmanly  bullying  into  which  not  a little 
of  his  teaching  of  Esther  Lyon  degener- 
ates, and  which  we  learn  to  dislike  all 
the  more  when  it  is  seen  side  by  side  with 
the  equal  nobility  of  purpose  and  in- 
finitely greater  tenderness  and  insight  of 
Rufus  Lyon,  the  dissenting  minister? 
Or  take  Dorothea,  in  ‘ Middlemarch.' 
Are  we  to  accept  her  strained  self-con- 
sciousness, her  blind  trust  in  her  own 
guiding,  her  rigidity  in  judging  others, 
as  contributing  traits  in  her  unquestion- 
able nobility  of  character  ? or  are  we  to 
take  them  as  the  necessary  drawbacks  of 
a heroine  ? To  the  last  we  remain  un- 
certain whether  wc  are  meant  to  suffuse 
the  (to  us)  darker  colors  over  the  whole, 
and  take  them  as  an  enhancement  of  its 
beauty,  or  to  look  on  them  as  the  d.arker 
specks  which  a realistic  art  would  paint 
in  the  sun.  We  have  no  desire  to  claim 
for  the  low  tone  of  common  taste  en- 
gendered by  the  ordinary  novel  the  dig- 
nity of  an  opinion  or  the  force  of  a criti- 
cism on  novels  such  as  those  of  George 
lEliot ; but  we  have  a suspicion  that  the 


small  offshoot  of  truth  which  may  be 
found  even  amid  the  rank  growth  of 
many-tongued  popular  opinion,  on  what 
lies  above  and  beyond  it,  has  its  root  in 
some  such  feeling  as  this. 

But  the  peculiarities,  hardly,  or  at  least 
with  much  reservation,  to  be  called  de- 
fects, which  we  have  noted,  must  not 
serve  to  obscure  for  us  the  brilliancy  of 
George  Eliot's  genius.  In  criticising 
‘ Daniel  Deronda,’  as  in  dealing  with  her 
works  generally,  we  must  be  understood 
to  use  the  ordinary  epithets  of  admira- 
tion in  a totally  different  sense  from  that 
which  they  must  bear  in  the  critiques  of 
the  current  fiction  of  the  day.  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  her  books  arc 
English  classics.  More  perhaps  than 
any  other  contemporary  writings  are  they 
penetrated  with  the  pulsations  of  the 
keenest  and  most  living  thought  of  our 
time.  To  any  ordinary  novel,  the  criti- 
cisms suggested  by  a novel  of  George  El- 
iot are  utterly  inapplicable,  because  the 
sphere  in  which  the  ordinary  novelist 
moves  is  a distinctly  lower  one,  the  prob- 
lems on  which  he  touches  belong  to  a 
narrower  range.  His  characters  are  as 
children  beside  the  grown  men  and 
women  of  George  Eliot.  The  lives  he  pic- 
tures for  us  are  as  flimsy  play  beside  the 
deep-rooted  earnestness  of  work  that  gives 
reality  to  George  Eliot’s  conceptions. 
The  random  inconsequence  of  his  views 
of  life  are,  to  hers,  like  the  noisy  scintil- 
lations of  a firework  beside  the  cold  and 
clear  steadfastness  of  a moonlight  night. 
It  is  with  this  understanding  that  we 
would  speak  of  the  author’s  latest  work, 
‘ Daniel  Deronda.’ 

It  is  little  more  than  a truism  to  say 
that  in  this,  as  in  George  Eliot’s  other 
works,  the  chief,  almost  the  entire  in- 
terest, centres  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  characters.  She  never  pay's 
much  attention  to  her  plots,  but  here  the 
subordination  of  plot  to  character-draw- 
ing is  carried  to  an  extreme.  With  one 
peculiarity,  however.  The  failing  here 
is  not  so  much  in  the  construction,  as  in 
the  working  out  of  the  plot.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  the  original  conception  seem 
to  be  thrown  away.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighth  book  we  are  left  with  the  threads 
of  the  story  broken  off  abniptly.  Will 
Gwendolen  learn  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
new  view  of  duty  which  she  sees  so  dimly 
yet,  but  after  whose  rest  she  strives  with 
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such  an  overpowering  eagerness  ? Wliat 
will  be  the  issue  of  Deronda’s  new  cru- 
sade— not  on  the  future  of  the  Jews  (that 
would  be  too  mucl>  to  ask),  but  on  his 
own  character  ? Will  he  be  steadfast  to 
the  enthusiasm  in  which  his  whole  being 
lias  rushed  for  the  time  ? and  what  bal- 
ance will  be  kept  between  the  enthusiasm 
bequeathed  him  by  Mordecai  and  the 
love  to  which  that  enthusiasm  was  as  the 
complement  ? What  of  Rex  Gascoigne, 
and  the  continuance  of  his  rather  prema- 
ture ‘ sense  of  the  irrevocableness  of  his 
lot  ’ ? Surely  his  is  too  fine  a character 
to  be  dismissed  with  the  stunted  incom- 
pleteness of  a stage  accessory.  Of  Hans 
•Mcyrick  we  cannot  profess  any  ardent 
desire  to  know  much  more ; but  his 
flimsy  witticisms  and  affectations  have 
surely  occupied  us  too  long  to  end  in 
nothing  but  smoke.  Even  of  Mrs. 
Glasher  we  seem  to  miss  some  tidings, 
to  tell  us  of  the  effect  of  her  son’s 
changed  prospects  on  that  life  whose 
slow  withering  has  been  drawn  for  us 
with  so  skilful  and  so  painstaking  a hand. 
With  a completed  plot,  then,  we  must  be 
content  to  dispense,  but  in  the  subtlety 
of  character-drawing  we  seem  scarcely  to 
notice  the  want.  The  chief  place  we 
should  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  char- 
acter of  Gwendolen  Harleth,  the  spoilt 
child  of  Book  i.  W'e  know  her  first  (in 
the  order  of  her  years,  not  in  that  of  the 
book)  as  the  petted  daughter  of  a widow, 
over  whom  and  whose  daughters  by  a 
second  marriage  Gwendolen  exercises  a 
capricious  but  unquestioned  tyranny.  It 
is  a tyranny  which  all  arc  disposed  to 
forgive,  and  to  acquiesce  in  as  a part  of 
the  order  of  things,  which  seems  to  lack 
something  in  completeness  so  long  as  the 
supremacy  of  a young  lady  so  fitted  for 
an  advantageous  pose  in  life  is  not  fully 
established.  Like  most  wilful  people,  she 
has  another  fault,  seldom  disjoined  from 
w'ilfulness — she  is  thoroughly  selfish. 
Besides  herself,  she  cares  for  perhaps 
one  other  person  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  her  mother ; but  the  affection  is  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  Gwendolen’s 
refusing  one  night  to  sacrifice  a very 
little  of  her  own  wann  ease  to  do  some- 
thing to  soothe  the  pain  of  that  mother 
when  she  needed  tending.  And  like 
most  selfish  people,  she  is  also  cruel : not 
naturally  or  thoughtlessly,  but  from  a 
sort  of  selfishness  that  appeared  to  her- 


self to  be  ‘ a peculiar  sensitiveness  which 
was  a mark  of  her  general  superiority,’ 
as  when  she  strangled  her  sister’s  canary 
bird  in  a fit  of  exasperation  at  its  shrill 
singing.  Still  she  was  not, remorseless  : 

‘ the  thought  of  that  felonious  murder 
often  made  her  wince ;’  to  relieve  the 
wincing  she  made  a show  of  penanCe, 
but  she  ‘ made  her  penances  easy,’ 
and  she  disliked  their  humiliation.  So, 
by  the  very  force  of  this  dislike,  she 
had  gained  ‘a  self-control  by  which  she 
guarded  herself  from  penitential  humilia- 
tion.’ 

Her  training  had.not  been  a good  one. 
She  had  passed  in  her  early  years  a shift- 
ing life  in  one  or  another  foreign  town. 
She  had  wanted  that  silent  teaching 
which  is  thus  beautifully  described  : — 

‘ A human  life,  I think,  should  be  well  root- 
ed in  some  spot  of  a n.itivc  land,  where  it 
may  (fct  the  love  of  tender  kinship  for  the  face 
of  earth,  for  the  Labors  men  go  forth  to,  for  the 
sounds  and  accents  that  haunt  it.  for  whatever 
will  give  th.at  early  home  a familiar  unmistak- 
able  difference  amidst  the  future  widening 
of  knowledge  ; a spot  where  the  definiteness 
of  early  memories  may  be  inwrought  with 
affection,  and  kindly  acquaintance  with  all 
neighbors,  even  to  the  dogs  and  donkeys,  may 
spread,  not  by  sentimental  effort  and  reflec- 
tion, but  as  a sweet  habit  of  the  blood.  At 
five  years  old  mortals  are  not  prepared  to  be 
citizens  of  the  world,  to  be  stimulated  by  ab- 
stract nouns,  to  soar  above  preference  into 
impartiality  ; and  that  prejudice  in  favor  of 
milk  with  which  we  blindly  begin,  is  a type  6f 
the  way  body  and  soul  must  get  nourished  at 
least  for  a time.  Tire  best  introduction  to  as- 
tronomy is  to  think  of  the  mighty  heavens  as 
a little  lot  of  stars  belonging  to  one's  own 
homestead.  But  this  blessed  persistence  in 
which  affection  can  take  toot  had  been  want- 
ing in  Gwendolen’s  life.’ 

But  this  was  not  all  that  happened  un- 
towardly  for  poor  Gwendolen’s  moral 
training.  .Treated  by  others  ‘ as  if  she 
had  been  a princess  in  exile,’  with  a 
humble  adoration,  she  found  no  cor- 
rective to  the  triumph  of  self-satisfaction. 
With  plain  looks,  an  uneasy  and  self- 
conscious  sense  of  disadvantages,  and  an 
unsprtghtly  temper,  selfishness  like  that 
of  Gwendolen  might  cither  have  changed 
to  morbid  and  brooding  discontent,  or 
become  inured  by  hard  discipline  to 
accept  the  inevitable  denial  of  the  self- 
gratification which  it  would  have  in- 
dulged to  the  full  had  it  been  able.  But 
with  Gwendolen,  the  ever-present  hom- 
age rendered  to  her  beauty,  her  ener- 
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getic  animal  force,  the  charm  of  her 
j)rcsence,  combined  to  fortify  her  in  the 
deliberate  choice  of  a selfish  aim,  and  in 
the  certainty  that  she  could  realize  that 
aim.  \Vhat  wonder  then  that  it  should 
be  as  she  herself  tells  us?  ‘ I am  deter- 
mined to  be  happy I have  made 

up  my  mind  not  to  let  other  people  in- 
terfere with  me  as  they  have  done.’ 
‘Gwendolen  will  not  rest  without  having 
the  world  at  her  feet,’  is  the  verdict  of 
her  surroundings,  as  uttered  by  Miss 
Merry,  the  meek  governess.  What  won- 
der that,  with  the  smell  of  such  incense 
ever  in  her  nostrils,  she  should  feel  her- 
self ‘ well  equipped  for  the  m.astery  of 
life  ’ ? Wh.at  wonder  that  she  should  have 
‘ a hazy  largeness  about  her  on  the  heights 
of  her  young  self-exultation  ’ ? The 
secret  of  her  influence  George  Eliot  ex- 
plains to  us  in  a few  terse  phrases  of  the 
kind  that  make  us  wonder  at  the  ex- 
pressive force  which  language  can  be 
made  to  bear.  What  "can  be  more  sug- 
gestive than  the  ‘ certain  unusualness 
about  her,  a decision  of  will  which  made 
itself  felt  in  her  graceful  movements  and 
clear  unhesitating  tones,  so  that  if  she 
came  into  a room  on  a rainy  day,  when 
everybody  else  was  flaccid,  and  the  use 
of  things  in  general  was  not  apparent  to 
them,  there  seemed  to  be  a sudden  suffi- 
cient reason  for  keeping  up  the  forms  of 
life’  ? Her  ‘ spontaneous  sense  of  capa- 
bility’ was  not  disturbed  by  any  misgiv- 
ings as  to  her  own  ignorance  : in  what  was 
unknown  to  her  she  only  felt  ‘ no  in- 
terest because  it  was  stupid,’  and  her 
ignorance  was  at  least  saved  from  ‘ any 
painful  sense  of  limpness.’ 

No  prison  walls  could  have  enclosed 
this  young  wife  with  sterner  necessity 
than  this  triple  bond  of  ignorance  and 
selfishness  and  self-exultation.  She  in- 
tended to  win  a foremost  place  in  life, 
and  it  took  no  long  time  till  apparently 
her  will  had  been  triumphant.  Henleigh 
Grandcourt,  the  heir  to  innumerable 
estates,  to  at  least  a baronetcy  and  to 
possibly  a peerage,  appears  on  the  scene 
only  to  fall  a victim  to  that  ‘ unusualness  ’ 
of  charm  which  she  possessed.  It  is 
here  that  the  irony  of  the  drama  opens, 
in  the  unthinking  heedlessness  that 
prompts  the  girl  to  play  with  her  fate, 
and  to  accept  the  love  of  Grandcourt  as 
a flattering,  well-bred  homage,  with  as 
little  of  real  feeling  as  if  she  had  been 


acting  a part  that  was  expected  from  her 
on  the  stage.  The  sudden  awakening 
out  of  this  heedlessncss,  by  the  snake  in 
the  grass  that  rises  with  the  revelation 
of  Grandcourt ’s  previous  entanglement  s 
brings  the  first  lesson  to  Gwendolen. 
‘ The  fierceness  of  maidenhood  ’ that  is 
in  her  is  kindled  into  anger,  just  as  her 
selfish  aims  are  frustrated,  by  the  revela- 
tion : she  breaks  away  like  a startled 
deer,  but  the  lesson  only  changes  the 
color  of  her  selfishness,  without  up- 
rooting it.  She  found  abroad  ‘ a new 
excitement  in  gambling,  and  in  imagining 
herself  an  empress  of  luck.’  Her  expe- 
riences had  given  her  only  ‘ a vague  im- 
pression that  in  this  confused  world  it 
signified  nothing  what  any  one  did  so 
that  they  amused  themselves.’  Ignorant 
selfishness  had  thus  passed  in  Gwendolen 
into  what  was  even  worse,  ignorant  and 
shallow  cynicism.  But  before  she  returned 
home  she  had  come  under  a new  influ- 
ence— the  mo.st  powerful  over  all  her  life 
for  good — which  was  to  give  to  all  ex- 
perience henceforward  a new  meaning. 
She  had  seen,  and  though  no  words  had 
passed,  she  had  been  taught  by,  Deronda. 
Under  that  influence  selfish  error  and  sin 
was  not  made  as  yet  more  impossible  to 
her,  but  that  remorse  which  had  ever 
risen  readily  in  her  nature  was  redoubled 
in  rapidity  and  in  force.  Gwendolen  had 
turned  her  back  on  what  had  been  an 
ugly  stumble  in  the  mid-career  of  her 
triumph,  but  she  came  home  not  only  to 
find  the  place  of  the  triumph  empty,  but 
the  hard  pressure  of  degradingconditions 
in  its  room.  The  snakes  have  gathered 
round  the  wheels  of  the  triumphal  chariot; 
but  after  all,  untaught  selfishness  m.ay 
well  prefer  the  triumph,  ev'en  with  its 
canker,  to  the  drudgery  of  humdrum 
servitude  from  which  it  has  been  in  life- 
long revolt.  The  place  in  the  triumph 
is  still  vacant ; it  is  again  offered,  with 
added  grace  in  the  offering  ; and  Gwen- 
dolen chooses,  once  and  for  all,  for  ill. 
Once  the  choice  is  made,  remorse  is  soon 
kindled.  The  feverish  excitement  which 
would  hide,  away  the  dark  spot  in  her 
knowledge  is  roughly  startled  into  facing 
the  stern  fact  of  irreparable  wrong-doing; 
and  before  the  night  had  closed  upon  his 
wedding-day,  Gnandcourt  had  found 
‘ that  in  some  form  or  other  the  furies 
had  crossed  his  threshold.’  But  Gwen- 
dolen has  to  feel  not  merely  remorse  for 
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wrong  done,  she  has  also  to  learn  the 
new  experience  of  a fancied  triumph 
that  is  only  gilded  misery.  The  snakes 
that  had  twined  about  the  wheels  rear 
their  heads  and  close  in  upon  her  whole 
vision.  Her  life  is  a dumb  protest 
against  an  iron  tyranny  that  seems  to 
shut  her  in,  helpless  in  her  misery,  from 
an  overhanging  dread  of  a vague  indefi- 
nite worse  that  seems  possible.  And 
now,  what  had  the  girlish  thoughtlessness 
of  a few  months  before  become  .’ 

■ Poor  Gwendolen  was  conscious  of  an  un- 
easy, transforming  process — all  the  old  nature 
shaken  to  its  depths,  its  hopes  spoiled,  its 
pleasures  perturbed,  but  still  showing  whole- 
ness and  strength  in  the  will  to  re,assert  itself. 
After  every  new  shock  of  humiliation  sho 
tried  to  adjust  herself  and  seize  her  old  sup- 
ports— proud  concealment,  trust  in  new  excite- 
ments that  would  make  life  go  by  without 
much  thinking  ; trust  in  some  deed  of  repara- 
tion to  nullify  her  self-blame  and  shield  her 
from  a v.ague,  ever-visiting  dread  of  some  hor- 
rible calamity  ; trust  in  the  hardening  effect 
of  use  and  wont  that  would  make  her  indiffer- 
ent to  her  miseries. 

‘ Yes — miseries.  This  beautiful,  healthy 

youngcreaturc,  with  her  two  and  twenty  years 
and  her  gratified  ambition,  no  longer  felt  in- 
clined to  kiss  her  fortunate  image  in  the  glass  : 
she  looked  at  it  with  wonder  that  she  could 
be  so  miserable.  One  belief  which  had  ac- 
companied her  through  her  unmarried  life  as 
a self-cajoling  superstition,  encouraged  by  the 
subordination  of  every  one  about  her — the  be- 
lief in  her  own  power  of  domination — was 
utterly  gone.  Already,  in  seven  short  weeks, 
which  seemed  half  her  life,  her  husband  had 
gained  ainastery  which  she  could  no  more  re- 
sist than  she  could  have  resisted  the  benumb- 
ing effect  from  the  touch  of  a torpedo.’ 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  parallel 
in  all  fiction  the  powerful  strokes  in 
which  the  waste  spread  by  bitter  sorrow 
over  Gwendolen’s  full  joy  of  life  is  drawn. 
Her  whole  life  is  made  to  wear  the  aspect 
of  a scorched  and  withered  moor,  in 
which  the  untrained  and  vigorous  growth 
of  furze  and  bracken  has  been  blackened 
into  gaunt  and  shrivelled  charcoal  by 
some  devouring  flame,  and  has  left  the 
features  of  the  earth  it  covered  naked  to 
the  view.  The  superstitious  vein  that 
lurked  under  Gwendolen’s  brilliant  ex- 
terior, even  in  early  days,  now  comes 
more  fully  into  view.  The  love  for  her 
mother,  which  counted  for  so  little  be- 
fore, now  becomes  a sense  of  craving  for 
rest.  Above  all,  the  influence  of  De- 
ronda,  first  established  in  that  glance 
across  the  gaming-table  which  tamed 


Gwendolen’s  spirit  after  its  first  outburst 
of  defiance,  that  influence  now  grows  to 
be,  as  it  were,  the  religion  of  poor  Gwen- 
dolen's life.  She  has  now  learned  enough 
of  ill,  she  has  her  burden  of  remorse  to 
bear;  but  a new  dread  is  over  her — lest 
she  should  become  worse  still.  We  see 
her  acting  her  part  as  Grandcourt's 
bride  to  admiration,  maintaining  a cold 
exterior  which  veils  the  canker  at  her 
heart ; we  see  her  at  intervals  ready  to 
throw  herself,  even  with  all  the  reserve  to 
which  her  position  ties  her,  upon  the  one 
resource  on  which  she  has  learned  to 
lean.  We  recognise  the  one  love  which 
might  have  ripened  her  whole  being  to 
better  things  in  the  passionate  defence 
of  Heronda  against  the  tooth  of  scandal, 
in  the  humble  guise  which  her  pride  as- 
sumes before  him;  but  we  do  not  know 
till  later  all  the  terrifying  promptings  that 
gave  intensity  to  her  cry  to  him  for  help, 
that  made  her  life  with  Grandcourt  noth- 
ing but  a mute  despair.  The  iron  that 
has  entered  into  her  soul  first  prompts  the 
desire  to  be  rid  of  her  husband,  even 
should  it  be  by  death  ; then  tempts  her 
to  keep  in  her  possession  the  weapon — 
‘ something  my  fingers  longed  for  among 
the  beautiful  toys  in  the  cabinet  in  my 
boudoir — small  and  sharp,  like  a long 
willow  leaf  in  a silver  sheath.’  The  evil 
temptation  gathered  strength.  It  grew 
with  the  terrible  imprisonment  of  the 
yacht,  when  her  husband  comes  to  be  to 
her  ‘ like  a dangerous  serpent  ornament- 
ally coiled  in  her  cabin.’  It  became  to 
her  an  ever-present,  overmastering  dread, 
and  her  one  thought  of  possible  res- 
cue from  it,  her  one  struggle  to  resist  it, 
comes  as  a suggestion  from  the  mem- 
ory of  Deronda.  When  she  is  cramped 
up  with  Grandcourt  in  the  sailing  boat, 
then  the  wishes  she  dreads  shape  them- 
selves ‘ like  a cloud  of  demon  faces.’  In 
their  midst  she  had  but  one  resource, 
‘ she  clung  to  the  thought  of  Deronda.’ 
At  last  the  end  comes  ; she  sees,  not  by 
her  own  act,  ‘ her  wish  outside  her ;’  the 
hated,  dreaded  husband  remained  as 
only  the  memory  of  a dead  face,  seen 
‘ not  by  any  one  else — only  by  me — a 
dead  face — I shall  never  get  away  from 
it.’ 

The  words  that  reveal  all  this  to  us 
are  uttered  in  confession  to  Deronda. 
The  mention  of  the  silver-sheathed  dag- 
ger recalls  the  curiously  simple  episode 
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about  Tina,  in  ‘Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story,’ 
where  Gilfil  finds  the  dagger  as  it  drops 
from  poor  Tina’s  pocket,  placed  there  in 
preparation  for  a crime  for  which  she 
knew  not  her  own  incapacity.  In  Gwen- 
dolen’s case  the  dominant  wish  had  gone 
even  further  towards  its  own  realisation, 
but  still  without  incurring  anything  that 
Deronda  (or  the  reader,  who  is  bound  to 
judge  with  Deronda)  felt  compelled  to 
consider  as  a conscious  or  contributory 
guilt.  But  with  that  wish  once  in  shape 
outside  of  her,  poor  Gwendolen’s  whole 
horizon  changes.  The  floodgates  of  feel- 
ing are  let  loose.  Remorse  is  no  longer 
a pain  dwelling  with  an  overhanging 
dread  ; the  dread  has  passed,  and  in  its 
place  there  is  only  a settled  melancholy 
abiding  with  her  to  the  end.  Remorse 
and  the  acts  of  which  it  is  the  fruit  are 
no  longer  living  presences,  they  remain 
only  the  charred  fragments  that  stand 
out  upon  the  withered  waste.  But  the 
very  energy  with  which  she  renounces 
self,  the  very  ardor  with  which  she  reaches 
after  some  regeneration  of  her  nature, 
makes  all  the  more  imperious  the  need  of 
refreshment  and  solace  from  one  source. 
Deronda,  and  the  higher  life  he  had 
taught  her  to  see  at  a distance,  this  was 
her  religion.  Her  strength  for  long 
effort  in  the  future,  her  guidance  for  the 
baffling  difficulties  that  future  must 
bring,  can  come  from  him  and  from  him 
alone.  At  last  a love  was  open  to  her 
to  which  love-making  and  marriage  were 
as  trivialities,  the  unheeded  echoes  from 
the  possibilities  of  a past  (not  hers)  out 
of  which  remorse  and  all  that  had  caused 
it  could  be  swept  away.  In  her  sight 
nothing  now  stands  between  them  ; and 
her  anguish  may  freely  prompt  her  to 
‘ the  unreflecting  openness,  nay,  the  im- 
portunate pleading  with  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  dependence  on  him,’ — a de- 
pendence to  criticise  which  in  the  light 
of  conventionalities  only  seems  to  jar  on 
us  as  a false  note  breakirfg  in  on  a sub- 
tly-wrought harmony.  ‘ If  she  cried  to- 
wards him,  what  then  ? She  cried  as  the 
child  cries  whose  little  feet  have  fallen 
backward — cried  to  be  taken  by  the  hand, 
lest  she  should  lose  herself.’ 

But  poor  Gwendolen  had  one  more 
lesson  yet  to  learn — the  hardest  of  them 
all.  Deronda’s  love  was  another’s,  and 
Gwendolen  must  struggle  without  his 
helping  hand  for  the  better  life  that  he 


had  shown  her  in  the  distance.  The 
scene  in  which  the  revelation  that  is  to 
part  them  comes  to  her  is  one  of  intensest 
pathos.  In  the  first  burst  of  bitter,  pas- 
sionate forsakenness,  we  seem  to  feel  the 
old  Gwendolen,  of  twelve  months  before, 
alive  and  speaking;  but  before  they  part 
she  can  bring  herself  to  say  : — 

‘ You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I have 
deserved  nothing.  I will  try — try  to  live.  I 
shall  think  of  you.  What  good  Irave  I been? 
Only  harm.  Don’t  let  me  be  harm  to  w».  It 
shall  be  the  better  for  me.’ 

And  that  although  the  ‘ burthen  of  that 
difficult  rectitude  towards  him  was  a 
weight  her  frame  tottered  under.’  How 
the  first  months  of  her  struggle  fared  for 
'her,  we  may  read  in  her  own  w'ords — 
words  that  seem  to  carry  a strange  echo 
of  the  old  desire  to  lead,  of  the  old  refer- 
ence to  self,  although  how  mightily  trans- 
formed ! 

‘ Do  not  think  of  me  sorrowfully  on  your 
wedding-day.  I have  remembered  your  words, 
that  1 may  live  to  be  one  of  tbe  best  of  women, 
who  make  others  glad  that  they  were  born.  I 
do  not  yet  see  how  that  can  be,  but  you  know 
better  than  I.  If  it  ever  comes  true,  it  will  be 
because  you  helped  me.  I only  thought  of 
myself,  and  I made  you  grieve.  It  hurts  me 
now  to  think  of  your  grief.  You  must  not 
grieve  any  more  for  me.  It  is  better — it  shall 
be  better  with  me  because  I have  known  you. — 
Gwenuole.n  Grandcourt.’ 

Next  to  Gwendolen  as  a finished  study 
we  should  place  the  character  of  Grand- 
court. It  is  far  from  being  so  compli- 
cated or  so  varied.  It  has  no  shifting 
phases,  no  processes,  no  development.  In 
its  fixity  it  is  even  statuesque.  But  what 
is  most  remarkable  about  the  study  is  not 
only  the  unswerving  rigidity, which  stands 
so  utterly  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary- 
conception  of  the  polite  villain  in  fiction, 
as  a confused  compound  of  incompati- 
bilities— not  only  the  powerful  traits 
which  make  Grandcourt ’s  a character  that 
would  wield  a sway  over  other  minds 
than  that  of  the  school-girl,  to  whom  the 
gentlemanly  reprobate  is  a person  so  full 
of  charm  ; what  gives  the  subtler  color- 
ing to  the  picture  is  the  underlying  irony 
by  which  the  utter  contemptiblcness  of 
his  blind  self-love  is  shown  in  contrast 
with  the  thin  veneer  of  surface  sway 
which  that  self-love  is  able  to  achieve. 
The  influence  of  his  calm  exterior,  of  his 
fixity  of  purpose  unmoved  by  a single 
wavering  of  sympathy  or  of  kindliness,  of 
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what  we  are  compelled  to  call  his  free- 
dom from  common  pettinesses  or  weak- 
nesses— this  would  undoubtedly  go  a cer- 
tain way  to  making  him  a leadci  among 
men.  ‘ He  had  remarkable  physical 
courage,  and  was  proud  of  it,  or  rather 
he  had  a grejt  contempt  for  the  coarser, 
bulkier  men  who  generally  had  less.’ 
We  can  understand  the  feeling  of  Gwen- 
dolen, that  to  resist  him  ‘ was  to  act  like 
a stupid  animal  unable  to  measure  re- 
sults.’ We  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  of 
the  author  that  ‘ Grandcourt  within  his 
own  sphere  of  interest  showed  some  of 
the  qualities  which  have  entered  into 
triumphal  policy  of  the  widest  continent- 
al sort.’  We  understand  how,  ‘if  this 
white-handed  man  with  the  perpendic- 
ular profile  had  been  sent  to  govern  a 
difficult  colony,  he  might  have  won  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries.’  But 
the  superficial  force  of  his  character 
only  serves  to  bring  out  its  utter  little- 
ness in  the  face  of  wider  issues  and  of 
higher  »aims.  How  despicable  appears 
his  blind  self-adoration  ! ‘ He  had  all 

his  life  had  reason  to  take  a flattering 
view  of  his  own  attractiveness,  and  to 
place  himself  in  fine  antithesis  to  the 
men  who,  he  saw  at  once,  must  be  re- 
volting to  a woman  of  taste.  He  had  no 
idea  of  a moral  repulsion.’  How  poor 
is  his  inverted  conceit,  which,  affecting 
to  despise,  really  craved  for  a circle  of 
admirers  before  whom  he  might  air  his 
fancied  superiority ! 

‘ It  is  true  that  Grandcourt  went  about  with 
the  sense  that  he  did  not  care  a languid  curse 
for  any  one’s  admiration  ; but  this  state  of 
not  caring,  just  as  much  as  desire,  required  its 
related  object — namely,  a world  of  admirihg 
or  envying  spectators  ; for  if  you  are  fond  of 
looking  stonily  at  smiling  persons,  the  per- 
sons must  be  there,  and  they  must  smile.' 

-And  at  last,  just  before  his  fancied  sway 
is  to  be  snapped  so  lightly,  how  much  of 
tragic  irony  is  there  in  his  blindness  to 
the  seething  rebellion  that  was  all  but 
bursting  through  his  rule  ! 

‘ His  soul  was  garrisoned  against  presenti- 
ments and  fears  : he  had  the  courage  and  con- 
fidence that  belong  to  domination,  and  he  was 
at  that  moment  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that 
he  held  his  wife  with  bit  and  bridle.  By  the 
time  they  had  been  married  a year  she  would 
cease  to  be  restive.’ 

Throughout  the  w'hole  book  there  are 
few  more  skilful  touches  than  those 
which  draw  the  contrast  between  Grand- 


court’s  importance  in  his  own  eyes  and 
those  of  the  circle  round  him,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  horizon,  mor.al  and 
mental,  on  which  he  looks  out  with  those 
lizard  eyes  of  his. 

The  character  of  Daniel  Deronda, 
which  to  many — we  should  fancy  also  to 
the  author — may  seem  the  chief  feature 
of  the  book,  appears  to  'us  distinctly  in- 
ferior, as  a picture,  to  either  of  the  two 
we  have  considered.  Unlike  them,  he 
belongs  to  that  class  of  George  Eliot’s 
creations  which  seem  to  lack  naturalness, 
from  the  absence  of  an  appeal  to  com- 
mon sympathy.  From  first  to  last,  we 
confess  to  missing  in  Daniel  Deronda 
something  of  real  vitality.  He  serves  as 
the  link  between  two  distinct  sides  of 
the  story — the  fortunes  of  Gwendolen, 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  a restored  Judaic 
nationality  which  gives  an  animating 
principle  to  Deronda,  Mordecai,  and 
Mirah.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  unfamiliar 
region  where  this  enthusiasm  dwells 
that  blunts  us  to  some  of  the  living 
force  of  Deronda’s  character ; but  we 
seem  to  feel  not  only  a difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing him  to  this  misty  region  of  enthu- 
siastic endeavor,  but  also  some  want  of 
spontaneity  and  natural  freedom  of  affec- 
tion in  his  relation  to  the  other  sur- 
roundings of  his  life.  He  speaks  with  a 
certain  modishness  of  age,  and  we  find 
it  more  easy  to  sympathise  with  Gwen- 
dolen in  her  accepting  him  ‘ without  the 
aid  of  sacred  ceremony  or  a costume,  as 
a priest,’  than  to  recognise  in  him  what 
she  recognised,  ‘ the  same  level  of  temp- 
tation with  the  higher  motive  present  as 
a fuller  force,’  and  ‘ not  a mere  residue 
from  weary  experience.’ 

But  this  apparent  sh.adowiness  of  motive, 
this  lack  of  natural  sympathy  and  young 
spontaneity  in  Deronda,  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  delicate  drawing  of  his  charac- 
ter. We  must  see  each  step  by  which 
that  character  is  built  up  before  we 
allow  ourselves  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  motive  to  enthusiasm  which  comes 
to  change  his  whole  life.  We  have  the 
boy,  with  his  Jewish  origin  (and  to  in- 
herited possibilities  George  Eliot  attrib- 
utes much)  giving  a certain  bent  to  his 
disposition ; with  large  affection.s,  that 
cling  like  ivy  round  what  lies  closest  to 
him,  and  that  make  it  at  last  a sort  of 
wrench  to  learn  the  truth  as  to  his  pa- 
rentage, which  leaves  his  adopted  father 
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without  blame,  but  at  the  same  time 
breaks  the  natural  bond  between  them, 
in  which  Deronda  had  before  believed. 
His  intelligence  is  wide  and  keen  beyond 
his  years  ; at  least  we  are  bound  to  believe 
so  on  the  author’s  word,  though  the  par- 
adox on  Caliban,  which  is  almost  the 
only  fragment  of  Deronda’s  conversation 
on  ordinary  topics  vouchsafed  to  us, 
seems  to  repeat  far  more  truly  the  nause- 
ous flippancy  characteristic  of  the  youth- 
ful don  than  any  of  the  utterances  of 
young  Clintock  on  the  subject  of  croquet, 
which  are  represented  as  more  typical  of 
that  species.  He  has  been  surrounded 
by  all  that  could  bring  home  the  past  to 
his  imagination  (what  these  surroundings 
were  we  learn  in  Gwendolen’s  visit  to 
Topping  .Abbey,  which  had  been  Deron- 
da’s home),  and  his  imagination  is  so 
ardent  as  to  give  to  its  pictures  the  force 
of  reality.  He  has  lived  in  painful  un- 
certainty about  his  birth,  and  this  uncer- 
tainty has  created  for  him  a dreary  moral 
isolation,  fenced  only  against  bitterness 
or  self-willed  discontent.  The  isolation 
had  only  made  the  outgoing  of  his  sym- 
pathy more  quick,  and  his  ready  sym- 
pathy for  the  wronged  had  stirred  in  him 
a deep  capacity  for  enthusiastic  partisan- 
ship. The  want  of  a duty  marked  out 
by  birthright  created  for  him  no  wayward 
sense  of  irresponsibility,  but  rather  an 
inclination  ‘ to  complain  that  he  %vas 
robbed  of  this  half  of  birthright  ’ in  sharp 
duty.  Over  all  these  mingled  traits  there 
is  the  brooding  irresolution  that  comes 
from  lack  of  a strong  incentive — the 
incentive  of  mere  personal  ambition 
being  powerless  for  Deronda,  and  the 
incentive  of  necessity  being  absent. 
'Fo  such  a nature  there  came  the 
first  powerful  outgoing  of  sympathy 
in  his  rescue  of  Mirah,  the  poor 
Jewish  songstress,  from  a self-sought 
death — a sympathy  from  which  there  is 
to  Deronda  but  one  step  to  love.  But 
that  love  is  shut  away  from  sight,  partly 
as  a thing  impossible  to  his  sense  of  honor 
as  the  girl's  protector,  partly  because 
it  would  involve  apparently  a breach 
with  the  associations  of  her  race,  which 
have  to  Mirah  the  force  of  a religion.  It 
is  at  this  point  in  his  life  that  Deronda 
meets  Gwendolen,  and  then  is  formed 
between  them  the  bond,  at  first  hardly 
perceptible,  which  is  to  deepen,  on 
Gwendolen’s  side,  into  intensity.  To 


Deronda  the  bond  becomes  ever  more 
sharply  distinguished  from  one  of  love  ; 
and  it  wears  the  appearance  of  an  episode 
to  the  wider  range  that  is  opening  for 
him,  to  the  revelation  whose  gradual 
unfolding  seems  to  explain  all  the  mys- 
teries of  his  life,  and  to  bring  content  to 
all  his  higher  cravings.  In  Mordecai, 
the  consumptive  Jew,  whose  passion 
centres  in  the  hope  of  a restored  nation- 
ality for  his  race,  there  comes  the  first 
call  to  enthusiasm  for  Derond.a.  The 
call  seems  to  be  like  an  echo  to  the  long- 
ings that  his  life  and  its  surroundings 
have  prompted,  and  he  is  prepared  to^ 
answer  it  even  before  all  its  bearings  on 
himself  is  seen.  But  when  Mordecai’s 
brotherhood  to  Mirah  opens  a new  rela- 
tion between  Deronda’s  knighthood  and 
this  possible  enthusiasm,  and  still  more 
when  the  revelation  of  his  own  Jewish 
birth  gives  to  that  enthusiasm  the  super- 
.added  force  of  an  inherited  duty,  De- 
ronda can  hesitate  no  longer.  Then  it 
is  that  for  Deronda,  in  the  words  of  Cole- 
ridge that  ser\-e  as  a motto  to  the  chapter 
wherein  his  love  reveals  itself  to  Mirah, — 

‘ All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mort.al  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  love. 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.* 

The  thoughts  that  have  been  working 
in  him,  and  battling  for  an  outlet  in 
action,  ‘ the  secret  passionate  longing 
never  yet  allowed  to  grow  into  a hope,’ 
the  delight  that  Mirah’s  presence  has 
been  to  him — all  these  come  with  a great 
rush  into  his  life,  and  give  it  as  little 
sense  of  wavering  as  there  is  in  the  over- 
flowing volume  of  a mighty  river.  The 
setting  in  which  we  find  Deronda’s  char- 
acter may  appear  unnatural ; we  may 
grumble  a little  at  the  surface  sheen  of 
priggishness  which  it  wears ; we  may 
feel  a sense  of  mistiness  or  artificiality  in 
the  enthusiasm  which  comes  to  stir  him  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  moral  found.ations  on 
which  that  character  is  built,  or  as  to  the 
depth  and  subtlety  of  the  analysis  in 
which  its  development  is  traced. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  book, 
two  at  least  (those  of  Mordecai  and 
of  Mirah)  would  require  more  space 
than  is  left  to  us  for  their  full  analysis. 
But,  subtle  as  they  are,  fervid  as  is  the 
poetry  that  breathes  through  the  speeches 
of  Mordecai,  and  fine  as  is  the  fibre  of 
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Mirah’s  nature,  we  are  left  by  them,  on 
the  whole,  unsatisfied.  The  picture  of 
Mordecai,  lonely  but  for  the  companion- 
ship of  his  passionate  enthusiasm,  pouring 
tire  utterances  of  his  heart  into  the 
poems  that  he  tries  to  print  on  the  heed- 
less tongue  of  the  young  Jacob  Cohen  ; 
wandering  to  the  bridge  to  watch  the 
sunset,  which  was,  he  tells  Deronda, 
‘ always  what  I loved  best : it  has  sunk 
into  me  and  dwelt  with  me — fading, 
slowly  fading : it  was  my  own  decline  : 
it  paused — it  waited,  till  at  last  it  brought 
me  my  new  life — my  new  self — who  will 
live  when  this  breath  is  all  breathed  out’ 
— this  picture  is  a piece  of  exquisite  de- 
scription, but  docs  it  give  us  a real  man, 
and  not  rather  an  abstraction  ? With 
Mirah  we  have  one  piece  of  passionate 
human  feeling  when  she  suspects  a lie  of 
love  between  Gwendolen  and  Deronda, 
and  when  she  found  that  the  reliance 
which  had  lain  darkly  within  her  ‘ was 
now  burning  itself  into  sight  as  disap- 
pointment and  jealousy  when  it  was 
‘as  if  her  soul  had  been  steeped  in 
poisonous  passion  by  forgotten  dreams 
of  deep  sleep,  and  now  flamed  out  in  this 
unaccountable  misery.’  Hut  on  the 
whole  her  nature  seems,  however,  finely 
stmng,  to  have  less  even  than  Gwen- 
dolen’s of  that  latent  force  and  dignity 
which  would  make  Deronda's  love  for 
her  all  that  such  love  might  have  been, 
and  not  merely  the  product  of  chance 
contact,  with  a .supposed  accompaniment 
of  union  in  aim  and  duty.  After  all, 
where,  we  may  ask,  is  the  identity  be- 
tween the  Judaism  of  Mirah,  who  is  fast 
bound  to  the  little  observances  of  her 
nation’s  religion  and  to  a strict  reverence 
for  its  customs,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
Deronda,  which  is  stirred  by,  and  aims 


at,  a mere  political  ideal,  in  which  such 
narrowing  observances  can  have  no  part 
or  share  ? Which  was  greater,  that  love 
should  have  its  impulse  checked  and 
controlled  in  obedience  to  the  exigencies 
of  national  kinship,  or  that  its  almighty 
power  should  have  borne  down  all  hin- 
drances Iff  race,  and  rendered  a proud 
obedience  to  its  own  dictates,  and  to  these 
alone  ? As  before  in  ‘ The  Spanish 
Gipsy,’  so  now  in  ' Daniel  Deronda,’ 
George  Eliot  has  shown  what  is  the 
answer  she  would  give ; but  the  answer 
of  humanity  in  all  ages  may  stiil  be 
another. 

The  prominent  characters  in  ‘ Daniel 
Deronda’  are  so  full  of  meaning,  that 
they  perhaps  render  the  byplay  of  inci- 
dent or  humor  less  full  than  in  most  of 
George  Eliot’s  novels.  Not  that  these 
are  by  any  ^means  meagre.  The  loves 
of  Klesmer  and  Miss  Arrowpoint,  and 
the  useful  utterances  of  the  former 
against  the  arrogance  of  amateurs  ; the 
manly  resolution  of  Rex  Gascoigne  ; the 
toy  like  household  of  the  Meyricks  (who 
have  more  than  a tinge  of  conceit  and 
affectation  in  their  oddities)  ; the  vigor- 
ous give-and-take  of  the  artisans’  discus- 
sion club  at  the  ‘ Hand  and  Banner,’ — 
all  these  are  alive  with  marks  of  a genius 
to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
many  parallels  out  of  George  Eliot’s 
own  works.  At  these,  however,  we  do 
no  more  than  glance : their  fuller  ac- 
quaintance will  come  incidentally  to 
those  who  go  to  this  novel  to  seek,  what 
they  will  there  most  assuredly  find,  a moral 
teaching  which,  within  its  own  range,  is  of 
the  very  highest,  and  a spiritual  insight 
which,  within  the  possibilities  of  mere 
human  vision,  is  of  the  very  deepest. — 
British  Quarterly  Revietu. 
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This  is  a most  interesting  and  valuable 
book.*  Its  different  chapters  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  ‘ Revue  dcs 


* The  Two  Chancellors : Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  M.  Julian 
Klaczko,  ex-Dcpuly  of  the  Parliament  of 
Vienna.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs. 
Tait.  London:  Chapman  & Hall.  New 

York  : Hurd  & Houghton. 


Deux  Mondes’  in  i S75,  and,  translated  by 
Mrs.  Tait,  now  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
sepamte  volume.  They  are  written  by 
M.  Julian  Klaczko,  an  ex-deputy  of 
the  Parliament  of  Vienna,  who  in  1871 
retired  from  politics,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, quotes  in  this  volume  only  such  doc- 
uments and  dispatches  as  have  hitherto, 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  found  their 
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way  before  the  public  eye,  rightly  deem- 
ing himself  “ bound  by  the  obligations 
laid  upon  him  by  professional  secrecy, 
and  by  the  elementary  rules  of  state  ser- 
vice.” The  object  is  to  trace  out  the 
workings  and  the  results  of  a ten  years’ 
partnership  between  the  two  famous  chan- 
cellors of  Russia  and  Germany,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck  ; and 
these  are  delineated  with  considerable 
artistic  power,  and  in  a manner  which 
betokens  considerable  political  insight, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
diplomatic  world.  The  momentous  part- 
nership or  understanding  between  these 
powerful  statesmen,  to  which  is  traced 
the  downfall  of  Austria  and  France,  the 
unification  of  Germany,  the  eclipse  of 
Europe,  and  the  quiescence  of  Russia, 
is  said  to  have  lasted  from  the  occasion 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  down 
to  the  Emperor  William’s  journey  to 
Russia  in  the  spring  of  1873  to  pay  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Czar.  M. 
Klaczko  approaches  the  recital  of  these 
marvellous  events,  if  to  some  extent 
from  an  Austrian,  before  all  things  from 
a European,  point  of  view.  “ Taking  a 
broad  view,”  he  exclaims,  “ it  is  in  truth 
a matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  West  has  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  a turbulent  volcanic  nation, 
always  engaged  in  some  propaganda,  now 
Jacobin,  now  Ultramontane,  but  ever 
revolutionary,  to  fall  into  the  grasp  of 
the  most  orderly,  most  hierarchical,  and 
best  disciplined  state  in  Europe.”  Sadowa 
and  Sedan  were  Protestant  victories  over 
the  two  chief  Catholic  Powers,  fitly  fol- 
lowed by  the  struggle  into  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  plunged  against  the  Vati- 
can. But  upon  the  part  which  Russia 
has  played  during  this  portion  of  Euro- 
pean history  M.  Klaczko  is  remarkably 
severe.  He  traces  it  entirely  to  a policy 
of  spite  against  Austria  for  imaginary 
wrongs  during  the  Crimean  War — against 
France  for  its  interference  with  regard 
to  Poland,  to  a policy  which  was  totally 
opposed  to  the  traditions  of  Russian  di- 
plomacy, which  has  substituted  along  the 
whole  line  of  frontier,  in  place  of  “a 
purely  and  exclusively  defensive  combi- 
nation,” in  which  Russia  had  the  para- 
mount influence,  a gigantic  military 
power,  ambitious,  full  of  enterprise,  and 
obliged  by  its  very  position  to  undertake 
the  championship  of  what  arc  called 


“Western  interests.”''  He  declares  that 
the  same  Power  which  struck  down 
Austria  at  Sadowa  and  France  at  Sedan, 
could  at  will  deal  Russia  a mortal  blow 
through  the  gates  of  Poland ; and  that 
a proposal  to  do  so  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed in  1871  by  “a  group  of  Hunga- 
rian statesmen  supposed  to  be  to  some 
considerable  extent  in  Prince  Bismarck’s 
confidence.”  He  points  to  the  views 
held  by  Prussia  in  1863  as  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  “ the  natural 
frontier,”  and  argues  that  'Peuton  aspi- 
rations are  ever  on  the  increase  in  Cour- 
land  and  Livonia.  The  'grateful  dispo- 
sition of  the  Emperor  William  may  in- 
fluence destiny  for  a time ; yet  even  he 
is  capable  of  resigning  himself,  with 
grief  in  his  heart  and  tears  in  his  eyes, 
to  a sanguinary  sacrifice,  when  either 
the  voice  of  Germany,  or  his  mission 
from  on  high,  may  summon  him  to  arms. 

M.  Klaczko  insists  that  whatever  Eu- 
rope may  have  gained  by  the  rise  of 
Germany,  Russia  has  lost  in  security, 
power,  and  relative  influence,  by  her  per- 
sistent support  of  Prussian  policy.  Na- 
poleon’s loss  of  his  throne  is  traced  to 
the  short-sighted  policy  and  confused 
ideas  which  led  him  to  urge  Prussia  for- 
ward in  her  aggressive  path  after  having 
thrown  up  the  cause  of  Denmark  from 
a feeling  of  ill-temper  against  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
although  he  made  a skilful  use  of  the 
good-will  of  F' ranee  to  restore  Russia  to 
her  old  ascendancy  within  four  years  of 
the  treaty  of  1856,  nevertheless  refused, 
from  the  motives  here  attributed  to 
him  of  rancor  and  ill-nature,  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  any  alliance  but  that 
of  Prussia;  actively  aided  that  ally 
in  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  F'rance  and 
Austria  ; rejected  in  1867  ample  conces- 
sions offered  by  both  those  Powers ; re- 
fused in  1871  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  work  of  peace,  though  urged  thereto 
by  both  Austria  and  England.  The  re- 
cent conquests  in  Asia  are,  it  is  urged, 
wholly  inadequate  as  a compensation, 
since  they  are  of  doubtful  v.alue,  and  at 
the  best  are  embarrassing  possessions, 
and  Russian  hopes  on  the  Bosphorus  are 
but  shadowy  contingencies.  A vague  pre- 
sentiment is  declared  to  have  already 
taken  possession  of  the  Russian  public, 
conscious  that  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  empire  have  been  set  aside,  that  the 
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balance  of  power  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  is  gone,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
secondary  states  has  disappeared,  that 
the  work  of  revolution  and  annexation 
has  obliterated  the  treaties  and  public  law 
of  Europe.  It  is  clear,  as  has  been  con- 
stantly urged  during  the  progress  of  the 
recent  phase  of  the  Eastern  question, 
that  Russia  is  far  weaker,  relatively  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  than  she  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  a policy  of  single- 
handed  aggression  no  longer  lies  w.ithin 
her  power. 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  bom  in  1798,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, was  initiated  into  the  language  of 
Voltaire  by  the  brother  of  Marat,  the  in- 
famous conventionalist.  Of  varied  class- 
ical acquirements,  he  was  the  co-disciple, 
and  remained  the  steadfa.st  friend,  of 
Pouchkine,  the  great  national  poet,  who 
foretold  his  splendid  destinies,  hailing 
him  as  “ Fortune’s  favored  son.”  The 
favors,  however,  were  tardily  conferred  ; 
for  the  future  chief,  although  at  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
became  attached  to  the  suite  of  Count 
Nesselrode  from  the  time  of  the  Laybach 
and  Verona  Congresses,  continued  to  fill 
a secondary  appointment  till  he  was  over 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  as 
plenipotentiary  at  Stuttgart,  where,  “ by 
dint  of  skill  and  dexterity,  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga 
(the  daughter  of  Nicholas)  in  the  royal 
family  of  Wiirtemberg and  then  re- 
mained for  some  years  longer  at  his  post 
to  be  her  guide  and  counsellor  in  her 
adopted  country.  He  was  still  at  Stutt- 
gart when  the  Parliament  of  Frankfurt, 
anticipating  the  work  of  1870,  constituted 
a German  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Austria,  offering  the  crown  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  King  of  WUrtemberg 
refused  to  submit ; and  in  1850  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  was  re-established  on 
the  old  compact  of  Vienna,  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff being  appointed  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Russian  Court  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfurt.  Nicholas  at  that  time  was, 
so  to  speak.  Chief  Justice  of  Europe,  the 
champion  of  Conservatism  amidst  States 
which  had  been  devastated  by  the  revo- 
lutionary storms  of  1848.  He  had  pro- 
tected Denmark  against  Germany ; he 
had  crushed  the  Hungarian  insurrection 


against  the  Austrian  Government ; he 
had  largely  contributed  to  re-establish 
the  German  Confederation  on  its  old 
basis,  that  combination  which  Prince 
Gortschakoff  has  subsequently  eulogised 
as  “purely  and  exclusively  defensive.” 
Bismarck,  bom  in  1815,  could  hardly, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  compete  in  point  of  classi- 
cal learning  with  Gortschakoff  ; and  for 
twenty  years  it  was  a serious  question 
with  the  more  formal  and  pedantic  Ger- 
mans whether  the  hero  of  Sadowa  had 
ever  passed  his  Government  examina- 
tion. His  early  tastes  had  led  him  to 
hunting,  riding,  swimming,  gymnastics, 
and  duels  ; although  he  possesses  “ a very 
ample  knowledge  of  his  Bible,  his  Shake- 
speare, his  Goethe,  and  his  Schiller.” 
Though  neither  a writer  nor  an  orator, 
his  obscure  and  confused  style  is  often 
lit  up  by  lifelike  and  original  expres- 
sions, “ lightning-like  thoughts,  powerful 
and  unforeseen  inlagery,  words  which 
strike  and  penetrate  and  remain  indelibly 
engraven.”  He  could  never  bow  his 
neck  to  scholarly  ta.sks,  nor  endure  the 
regular  work  of  an  office,  or  of  a soldier's 
life.  His  first  ten  or  twelve  years  were 
filled  with  miscarried  schemes  of  every 
description.  He  began  life  as  the  reso- 
lute adversary  of  modem  ideas,  of  Prus- 
sian Liberalism,  combating  the  two  great 
national  fancies  of  the  party — viz.,  the 
deliverance  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
the  unity  of  Gemiany.  He  denounced 
the  former  as  “ an  eminently  iniquilous, 
frivolous,  disastrous,  and  revolutionary 
enterprise  the  latter  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  patriotism.  The  humiliation 
of  OlmUtz  occurred  in  1850;  and  the 
sole  orator  who  arose  in  the  Prussian 
Assembly  to  defend  Prussian  subservi- 
ence to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  was  Bis- 
marck himself.  He  was  convinced  that 
Austria  was  a German  power  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  Prussia 
should  submit  to  her,  in  order  to  oppose 
a united  front  to  a menacing  democracy. 
The  partisan  of  Austria  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  Prussian  plenipotentiary 
to  the  German  Confederation,  a post 
which  he  held  for  eight  years  (1851-59). 
The  petty  mancEuvring  and  puny  strug- 
gles for  influence,  the  tittle-tattle  and 
small  incidents  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed, irritated  and  exasperated  him;  his 
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contempt  for  the  Bund  increased  year  by 
year;  and  in  1858  he  almost  decided 
upon  giving  up  his  diplomatic  career. 

The  Eastern  question  burst  upon 
Europe  whilst  two  men,  who  were  on  the 
eve  of  filling  their  large  place  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  were  busied  at  Frank- 
furt. Every  one  knows  that  during  the 
progress  of  that  momentous  strife,  the 
fidelity  of  Frederick  William  IV.  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Czar  Nicholas,  was 
proof  against  everything.  The  other 
members  of  the  Bund  were  equally  sym- 
pathetic ; and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  future  chancellors  of  the  two 
countries  followed  the  example  of  their 
respective  sovereigns  in  the  matter  of 
personal  and  political  intimacy  of  friend- 
ship. Bismarck’s  disgust,  however,  at 
the  neutrality  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, inspired  him  with  unmitigated  con- 
tempt for  the  Bund.  He  became  con- 
vinced “ in  his  inmost  soul  of  its  utter 
nullity  and,  as  our  author  relates,  while 
seated  at  the  green  table  in  the  palace  of 
Taxis,  exhibited  his  contempt  for  the 
proceedings. 

In  i854the[two  friends  were  separated 
by  the  appointment  of  Prince  Gortscha- 
kofl  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Vienna — 
the  marshal’s  baton  in  the  diplomatic 
career  of  Russia.  The  relations  of  Russia 
and  Austria  during  and  arising  out  of 
the  Crimean  war  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  Czar  held  that,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  insurrection, 
Austria  was  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude,  firmly  restrained  by  political 
leading-strings.  But  whilst  Prussia  and 
every  state  in  the  Bund  denounced  the 
Allies  and  the  Christian  defence  of  the 
Crescent,  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  to  her  position  as  a Danubian, 
Slavonic,  and  Catholic  Power,  was  disin- 
clined to  carry  her  gratitude  for  recent 
.services  to  the  length  of  abnegating  her 
position  as  a great  Power,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  success  of  Russian  pol- 
icy would  have  led  to  that  result.  She 
owed  Russia  much,  but  at  least  something 
less  than  self-immolation  ; and  when  all 
things  were  considered,  the  suppression 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt  was  to  the  Czar 
the  extinction  of  a conflagration  in  a 
neighbor’s  house.  Count  Bcust’s  policy, 
and  the  motives  for  it,  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  this  volume.  He  opposed 
the  Czar  by  upholding  the  principle  of 


Ottoman  independence  : he  nevertheless 
favored  Russia  in  the  negotiations  to  an 
extent  which  exasperated  both  Napoleon 
and  Lord  Palmerslon ; he  closed  the 
gates  of  Poland  to  the  Allies ; he  com- 
pelled the  Allies  to  distant  operations  ; 
and  he  facilitated  the  conclusion  of 
peace  on  terms  which  saved  the  dignity 
of  the  new  Emperor.  After  the  war  was 
over.  Prince  Gortschakoff  succeeded  to 
the  post  vacated  by  Count  Nesselrode  ; 
and,  as  this  volume  is  intended  to  show, 
he  shared  to  the  utmost  the  bitter  feel- 
ings, the  rancorous  animosity,  with  which 
every  Russian  regarded  wh.it  was  called 
the  immense  ingratitude  of  AustrLi. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  joined  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  friend  who.se  inti- 
macy he  had  cultivated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Main.  Bismarck,  in  .April  1859,  was 
made  Prussian  envoy  at  the  Russian 
Court.  His  feelings  towards  Austria  had 
undergone  an  entire  reaction  from  the 
time  when  he  upheld  the  Hapsburg  in 
the  Prussian  Assembly,  after  the  humili- 
ation of  Olmiitz.  Austria  had  outweighed 
him  in  everything  at  Frankfurt,  in  spite 
of  Prussian  sympathy  and  community  of 
ideas  with  the  secondary  States.  “ These 
States,”  he  wrote,  “ after  every  oscillation, 
return  with  all  the  persistence  of  the 
magnetised  needle  to  the  same  point  of 
attr.iction.”  Summing  up  the  teachings  of 
his  experience  at  P'rankfurt,  he  declared, 
“I  see  a vice  in  our  federal  relations  that 
must  sooner  or  later  be  extirpated  by 
ferro  et  igne;"  the  first  known  version  of 
the  famous  “ blood  and  iron.” 

The  growth  of  international  relations 
(1656-59)  during  the  period  which  in- 
tervened between  the  Crimean  and  the 
AUstro-P'rench  wars,  is  vividly  described 
by  M.  Klaczko.  Prince  Gortschakofl 
had  acceded  to  power  in  Russia,  with  a 
new  and  untried  emperor,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  popular  voice,  resolved 
upon  breaking  with  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Czars  in  regard  at  least  to  the 
secondary  States  (whose  sympathy  had 
been  of  so  little  value),  animated  with 
the  strongest  hatred  to  Austria.  Napo- 
leon, dreaming  of  Italian  unity,  was  plot- 
ting his  enterprise  against  Austria ; he 
insisted  on  Prussia  being  restored  to  that 
rank  in  Europe  from  which  its  recent 
conduct  had  seemed  to  degrade  it ; he 
eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  Russia. 
'I'he  able  manner  in  which  Prince 
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(lortschakofl  availed  himself  of  this 
growing  cordiality  to  reinstate  Russia  in 
its  old  post  of  European  influence,  with- 
out suffering  himself  to  be  used  by  the 
French  Emperor,  is  skilfully  depicted. 
Napoleon  fought  his  battles  and  annexed 
his  provinces ; the  .Anglo-French  Alliance 
came  to  an  end ; the  Peace  of  Villafranca 
was  inspired  by  fear  of  Gennan  interven- 
tion. Russia  shortly  afterwards  raised 
the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  the  East;  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  met  the  German  sovereigns 
at  Warsaw,  once  more  to  give  the  word 
of  command,  assume  ,the  front  rank  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  take  the  lead  in 
demanding  explanations  from  the  Tuile- 
ries.  If  the  close  of  the  war  in  Italy 
found  Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  glory,  it  also  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  his  steady  decline.  In  his 
schemes  and  his  diplomacy  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  Western  alliance,  and  played 
incessantly  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff.  Italy  felt  little  gratitude  to  the 
author  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  ; but 
Russia  stood  forth  as  the  conservator  of 
public  rights,  profiting  by  events  which  it 
did  not  create,  in  order  to  wreak  ven- 
geance and  win  back  prestige. 

The  career  of  M.  de  Bismarck,  the 
frondcur  diplomatist  at  St.  Petersburg,  is 
then  sketched,  and  the  successful  mode 
in  which  he  cultivated  the  goodwill  of 
Russian  society  and  government.  While 
Gortschakofl  was  lending  himself  to  all 
those  diplomatic  subtleties  which,  ac- 
cording to  Napoleon’s  wishes,  were  to 
force  Austria  to  declare  war,  Bismarck 
was  eager  for  a rupture  with  the  Bund. 
Napoleon,  secure  in  his  prosperity,  had 
insisted  that  a high  destiny  awaited  Prus- 
sia, and  that  Germany  expected  her  to 
fulfil  it.  He  from  the  first  insisted  upon 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Hohenzollerns  from  a rupture  with 
Austria.  But  at  Berlin  there  was  a 
strange  weakness  in  favor  of  Austria ; the 
Prince  Regent  was  contented  with  visions 
of  purely  moral  conquests.  The  mobili- 
sation of  the  Federal  armies  was  under 
consideration ; the  Berlin  Cabinet  re- 
monstrated with  Cavour  ; and  Bismarck 
fell  seriously  ill  with  vexation  and  alarm. 
Count  Cavour  replied  with  something  of 
prophetic  sagacity,  at  all  events  in  words 
which  must  have  delighted  the  future 
conqueror  at  Sadowa,  that  “ Prussia 


would  one  day  be  grateful  to  Piedmont 
for  the  example  the  latter  had  just  set 
her.”  The  F’rench  journals  also  were 
loud  in  the  praises  of  the  Piedmontese 
mission  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  there  arose  dis- 
quieting rumors  as  to  an  alliance  be- 
tween Russia,  Prussia,  and  France. 
Authoritative  publications  spoke  of 
“ great  agglomerations  of  St.ates”  to  be 
effected  by  the  Roman,  Slavonic,  and 
Germanic  races ; and  to  a triple  alli.ance 
of  three  universal  monarchies  “ whose 
distinguishing  features  v/ould  be  not  only 
the  three  principal  races  of  the  European 
system,  but  also  its  three  great  Christian 
Churches.”  Lord  Palmerston  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  situation  was  preg- 
nant with  at  least  half-a-dozen  respect- 
able wars.  The  gigantic  combinations 
which  Napoleon  shadowed  forth,  and  the 
great  destinies  which  he  w'as  perpetually 
thrusting  upon  Prussia,  impelled  the 
King  to  energetic  resolutions.  Accord- 
ingly, a vigorous  man  was  required. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  M.  de  Bismarck  ; 
but  society  was  disconcerted  by  learning 
that  the  great  man  was  only  appointed 
to  be  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  stayed 
there,  however,  only  two  months ; took 
the  measure  of  Napoleon,  yhom,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  lime,  he 
confidentially  described  as  “ the  embodi- 
ment of  misunderstood  incapacity  in- 
sisted with  the  influential  men  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  France  should  acquiesce 
in  Prussia’s  absorption  of  the  smaller 
Germanic  States  with  a view  to  her 
obtaining  a desirable  ally,  or  as  another 
alternative,  in  her  turn  enlarging  her 
own  territory  in  the  direction  of  Belgium. 
Having  expounded  his  future  political 
plans,  he  returned  to  Berlin  to  form,  as 
he  expressed  it,  “ a lid  for  the  Govern- 
ment saucepan.”  His  farewell  speech 
to  France  ajipears  to  have  been,  “ Liber- 
alism is  but  a child  easily  brought  to 
reason  ; but  revolution  is  a power,  and 
you  must  know  how  to  use  it.” 

Bismarck  acceded  to  the  Prussian 
Ministry  in  September  1862,  bent  upon 
the  aggrandisement,  “ the  rounding-off,” 
of  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  II.,  fore- 
seeing from  the  first  that  .Austria  would 
always  be  his  resolute  adversary.  He 
trusted  that,  with  careful  management, 
Russia  and  France  might  be  brought  to 
favor,  or,  at  least,  not  to  interfere  with 
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his  designs  ; as  regards  England,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself.  “ England  has  for 
many  a year,”  said  he,  “ been  erased 
from  all  my  political  calculations  ; and 
do  you  know  since  when  I began  to 
reckon  without  her  ? Since  the  day  on 
which  she  renounced  of  her  own  free 
will  her  right  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  A 
Power  which  ceases  to  take,  and  begins 
to  give  up,  is  an  exhausted  Power.”  M. 
Klaczko  remarks  that  the  conviction  that 
proud  Albion  w'ould  quietly  submit  to 
be  slighted  was  more  than  justified  during 
the  Danish  campaign.  Bismarck  soon  re- 
solved upon  his  course.  He  trusted 
himself  thoroughly  to  the  friendship  of 
Prince  Oortschakoff.  He  set  himself  to 
outwit  Napoleon,  whose  purpose  was 
vacillating,  and  who,  in  vaguely  striving 
to  accomplish  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
was  fast  endangering  that  of  France. 
Though  the  design  of  transforming  a 
“ purely  defensive”  confederation  into  a 
great  military  and  aggressive  kingdom 
was  hostile  to  the  interests  and  tra- 
ditions both  of  Russia  and  of  France, 
by  a fortunate  turn  in  events  those 
Powers  never  united  to  resist  it.  For 
at  the  very  commencement  of  Bis- 
marck’s Ministry  the  Polish  question 
arose,  and  in  the  course  which  it  took, 
immediately  estranged  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  reawakened  in 
St.  Petersburg  the  old  rancorous  feelings 
against  Vienna,  and  enabled  the  Prussian 
King  to  draw  close  his  alliance  with  the 
Czar,  while  yet  maintaining  friendly  re- 
lations with  Napoleon.  This  drama  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  which  lasted 
for  two  years,  ended  in  a final  catastrophe 
in  January  1863.  The  populace  at  War- 
saw knell  before  the  palace  of  the  King’s 
lieutenant,  “ holding  nothing  in  their 
hands  but  the  symbol  of  Christ’s  cruci- 
fixion, and  asking  for  nothing  but  their 
God  and  their  country.”  A reference 
was  made  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there 
arose  a sincere  desire  to  conciliate  Po- 
land. The  Emperor  sent  his  brother  to 
reform  and  administer  the  government, 
and  a moderate  independence  was 
granted.  But  the  demagogues  of  Europe 
speedily  introduced  their  mysterious  or- 
ganisation and  their  violent  measures. 
Europe  encouraged  the  folly  of  the  Poles. 
From  the  Palais-Royal  came  the  advice 
“ to  throw  away  their  Catholic  mum- 
meries and  up  with  the  barricades ;”  from 


Earl  Russell  came  a recommendation 
of  parliamentary  institutions  for  Poland, 
and  for  an  extension  of  the  same  to  the 
whole  of  Russia ; from  Count  Rechberg. 
“ that  fatal  Minister  then  at  the  head  of 
foreign  affairs  in  Vienna,”  came  encour- 
agement, Galicia  becoming  in  effect  the 
refuge  armory  and  centre  for  supplies 
for  the  Polish  insurgents.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  at  first  declined  to  encour- 
age hopes  which  he  had  no  means  of 
satisfying ; but  at  last,  urged  on  by  the 
language  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  attitude 
of  Austria,  and  finally  by  Bismarck's 
military  convention  with  Russia,  he  ad- 
dressed a great  European  remonstrance 
to  the  Czar,  which  naturally  stimulated 
the  insurrection,  and  deeply  wounded 
the  pride  of  Russia ; and  the  Czar  there- 
upon “ undertook  against  the  Polish  na- 
tion a work  of  methodical  and  implacable 
extirpation.”  As  M.  Klaczko  observes. 
Prince  GortschakofI  received  all  the  hon- 
ors of  the  melancholy  campaign  ; while 
the  profits  were  absorbed  by  M.  de  Bis- 
marck, who  used  them  to  construct  a se- 
cure and  solid  foundation  for  his  future 
labors.  .At  all  events,  M.  de  Klaczko  re- 
gards as  immense  the  benefits  which 
accrued  to  Bismarck  through  the  Polish 
insurrection  in  consolidating  his  friend- 
ship with  Russia,  and  the  estrangement 
of  the  latter  country  from  both  France 
and  Austria.  It  appears,  however,  that 
at  that  time  Bismarck  himself  doubted 
the  capacity  of  the  Russian  Empire  to 
quell  the  Polish  insurrection  without 
Prussian  assistance,  and  even  contem- 
plated rectifying  the  Prussian  frontier  by 
the  absorption  of  Poland.  The  first 
blow  of  Bismarck  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  Prussia  might,  if  fortune  had  so  willed 
it,  have  been  struck  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula. 

Circumstances,  however,  took  him  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  A question  of 
the  Duchies  had  been  opened  in  1859,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  in  Italy,  and 
had  grown  to  importance  since  Lord 
John  Russell’s  Gotha  despatch.  The  mag- 
nificent harbor  of  Kiel  was  a prize  worth 
playing  for ; and  Bismarck’s  antagonist 
in  regard  to  the  Duchies  was  Earl  Rus- 
sell, who  was  easily  convinced  that  the 
German  covetousness  proceeded  from 
Austria  and  the  secondary  States,  and 
that  Prussia  was  eager  to  restrain  it. 
The  diet  of  Frankfurt  decreed  a federal 
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execution  in  Holstein.  Denmark  ac- 
cepted English  mediation  on  a promise 
made  by  Bismarck  to  Great  Britain  that 
he  would  prevent  this  execution  ; Earl 
Russell  was  delighted  at  the  influence  of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  England  ; but 
in  three  weeks  Bismarck  withdrew 
his  assistance.  In  the  interval  Lord 
Russell,  overjoyed  at  Bismarck's  co- 
operation, had  sacrificed  to  him  the 
Polish  question  with  Russia,  and  exas- 
perated Napoleon  by  his  opposition  to  a 
European  congress,  and  by  leaving  him 
in  the  lurch  with  regard  to  Denmark  and 
Russia.  The  field  was  now  clear  for 
Count  Bismarck,  who  was  now  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a federal  execution  in  Hol- 
stein, but  managed  to  deprive  the  King 
of  Denmark  first  of  Holstein  and  then 
of  Schleswig,  by  a series  of  manoeuvres, 
partly  diplomatic  and  partly  military,  in 
which  he  was  constantly  aided  and 
abetted  by  his  Russian  ally.  Yet,  as  M. 
Klaczko  observes,  “ to  Russia  more 
than  to  any  other  Power  in  Europe  was 
it  of  importance  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  prevent  the  harbor 
of  Kiel  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans ; it  was  also  of  more  importance 
■to  her  than  to  any  other  to  remember 
that  the  people  of  Courland  and  Livonia 
spoke  a much  purer  and  harmonious 
German  than  the  people  of  Schleswig." 

The  Polish  and  Danish  tjuestions  were 
the  prelude  to  the  decisive  wars  with 
Austria  and  France,  and  are  minutely  re- 
ferred to  by  M.  Klaczko,  since  they  in- 
fluenced the  international  relations  of 
Fiurope  in  a manner  favorable  to  Bis- 
marck's schemes.  They  completed  the 
estrangement  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  had  commenced ; they  also  ce- 
mented the  friendship  between  Gort- 
schakoff  and  Bismarck  ; while  they  pro- 
duced an  enduring  rancor  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  Chancellor  towards  Aus- 
tria and  F'rance.  But  while  the  sulks  of 
-Alexander  Mikhailovitch  are  described 
as  nearly  as  fatal  to  Europe  as  the 
reveries  of  Napoleon  III.,  Count  Bis- 
marck alonew.as  distinguished  for  his  clear 
conception  of  the  ends  which  he  desired 
to  accomjilish,  and  for  the  unrelenting 
directness  and  vigor  with  which  he 
strove  for  tlieir  accomplishment. 

This  book  describes  Count  Bismarck 
as  eager  above  all  things  to  secure  the 
Naw  Shuis.— You  X.XIV.,  No.  6 


Russian  Chancellor  as  a principal  card  in 
his  game,  but  equally  determined  not  to 
change  r6ks  with  him,  and  to  become  a 
card  in  the  game  of  his  friend.  But  at 
the  outset,  in  the  scheme  of  consolidat- 
ing Germany,  his  principal  aim  was  to 
bend  the  misunderstood  incapacity  of 
the  powerful  Napoleon  to  his  purposes. 
.And,  according  to  the  narration  here 
given,  the  French  Emperor  fell  an  easy 
victim.  The  whole  world  at  that  time  be- 
lieved in  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
Austrian  army  over  that  Prussian  land- 
w which  for  half  a century  had  not  smelt 
powder.  F'oiled  with  regard  to  Denmark 
and  Poland,  isolated  in  Europe  on  ac- 
count of  his  dealings  with  Fiingland,  .Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  Napoleon  was  before  all 
things  bent  on  doing  something  for  Italy. 
He  was  not  in  a position  to  accept 
diplomatic  defeat,  any  more  than  he 
could  re-enter  Paris  after  Sed.an.  M. 
de  Bismarck  went  to  Paris,  descanted 
upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  Italy  from  the  impending  duel  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia — the  benefit 
which  it  would  be  to  Napoleon  if  Prus- 
sia, better  outlined  and  more  powerful, 
became  the  unfailing  ally  of  France.  -A 
Prusso-mania  took  possession  of  the 
Bonapartists ; and  M.  Benedetti,  M.  de 
la  Valetta,  and  General  La  Marmora, 
were  the  exponents  of  the  new  policy 
which  completely  upset  the  antiquated 
ideas  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

Relying  on  this  state  cf  French  opin- 
ion, the  Prussian  Minister,  who  h.ad  pre- 
viously, in  concert  with  .Aqstria,  declared 
in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg’s 
title  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  now  declared  that  the  King 
of  Denmark  alone  was  entitled,  adding 
that  the  King  had  abandoned  them  to 
Austria  and  Prussia,  who  accordingly 
were  capable  of  disposing  of  them  with- 
out reference  to  the  Bund.  He  then 
dem.anded  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  that  he  should  give  up  his  share 
in  the  conquest  for  a cash  payment.  .A 
provisional  arrangement  was  made  at 
Gastein  shortly  afterwards,  which  served 
to  show  how  little  disposed  either  F'rance 
or  England  was  to  interfere.  The  latter 
country  was  changing  its  Government, 
and  preparing  a campaign  of  parliament- 
ary reform ; the  rulers  of  the  former 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  their  future 
ally  being  exposed  to  certain  defeat  from 
43 
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the  enemy  of  Italy,  of  progress,  and  of 
France.  The  Italian  and  French  press 
applauded  the  “ Piedmontese  mission”  of 
the  Hohenzollerns,  and  cherished  hopes 
of  a “ Germany  united  by  means  of  a 
Prussian  needle;”  Napoleon  himself  was 
eager  for  a reconstructed  Prussia  as  a 
Protestant  rival  to  Catholic  Austria,  and 
a useful  counterpoise  to  Russi.-i.  With 
that  view  he  was  eagerly  encouraging 
Prussia  to  declare  war,  reserving  to  him- 
self a policy  of  attentive  neutrality,” 
convinced  that  whatever  might  be  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  he  could  always  in- 
terfere with  effect  in  favor  of  peace  and 
the  equilibrium  of  Flurope.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hismarck,  who  saw  through  this 
game,  and  was  unwilling  to  embark  in  a 
war  of  which  Napoleon  could  dictate  the 
conclusion  and  the  terms  of  peace,  was 
anxious  to  obtain  a written  promise  of  ab- 
solute neutrality.  This  Bismarck  failed  to 
obtain.  Napoleon  was  anxious  that  Italy 
should  complete  her  unity,  and  that 
Prussia  should  afford  her  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  and  he  was  ready  to  respect 
the  national  aspirations  of  Germany. 
He  was  equally  willing  to  complete 
French  unity,  and  was  full  of  visionary 
schemes  to  promote  the  cause  of  progress 
and  humanity.  But  no  definite  arrange- 
ment was  made,  either  as  to  neutrality  by 
France,  or  as  to  guarantees  by  Prussia 
in  the  improbable  event  of  her  issuing 
victorious  from  the  strife.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  Prussian  Minister  felt 
that  the  blow  must  be  struck,  and  struck 
quickly  and  decisively,  before  Napoleon 
had  time  to  intervene.  The  marvel  of 
the  whole  achievement  was,  that  Count 
Bismarck,  up  to  that  time  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  mad  diplomatist,  was  able  to  carry 
the  pious  Hohenzollern  into  this  fratri- 
cidal war,  as  all  persons  declared  it,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  comparatively  inex- 
perienced Moltk^  and  Von  Roon,  strike 
down  Austria  in  a week. 

This  war  was  by  f,-ir  the  most  perilous 
.adventure  to  which  the  emotion.al  mind 
of  the  Prussian  King  had  ever  been  fixed. 
Bism.arck  knew  that  Le  risked  death 
upon  the  scaffold  in  case  of  failure  ; only 
Napoleon  would  have  traced  any  parallel 
between  such  an  enterprise  and  the 
schemes  of  Count  Cavour.  There  was  no 
counteqtart  to  Italian  misrule  to  be  found 
in  the  constitutional  and  republican 
States  which  formed  the  Bund,  ard  which 


already  boasted  as  much  liberty  and  or- 
der as  Prussia  possessed  or  could  possibly 
confer.  They  denounced  beforehand 
the  “ fatal  policy”  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet, 
and  were  the  immediate  victims  of  its 
success.  Italy  w.as  Prussia's  real  ally'  in 
this  business.  A treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded between  the  two  countries  in 
April  1866;  and  while  the  Prussian  King 
appeared  in  the  unwonted  character  of 
Victor  Emmiinuel’s  ally,  the  Hohenzol- 
1cm  as  the  patron  of  successful  revolu- 
tion and  of  Garibaldi’s  friend,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  was  already  in  communi- 
.ation  with  Mazzini  and  the  Magyar 
chiefs,  determined,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  to  fight  his  enemy  with  revo- 
lutions, and  be  ready,  if  France  should 
intervene  and  Italy  withdraw,  to  fall 
back  on  Hungarian  legions  and  southern 
conspirators.  The  conquest  of  Ger- 
many, however,  was  achieved.  1 1 is  clear 
that  Prince  Gortschakoff  silently  but 
effectively  aided  his  friend,  and  probably 
no  one  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he 
did  at  the  discomfiture  of  Austria  and 
the  mortification  of  Napoleon.  Italy 
at  this  time  obtained  possession  of  Ven- 
ice, and  a Hohenzollern  prince  assumed 
the  government  of  Roum.-inia ; but 
neither  by  diplomacy  nor  arms  could 
Napoleon  obtain  the  smallest  compen- 
sation. His  altered  position  with  regard 
to  F.urope  was  at  once  manifest  to  the 
initiated,  if  not  to  the  outside  public. 
Before  the  war,  he  had  declared  in  a 
solemn  document  laid  before  the  Corps 
I^egislatif  on  the  nth  June  1866,  that 
‘‘  none  of  the  questions  which  affect  us 
will  be  settled  without  the  consent  of 
France.”  After  the  war,  contrary  to  the 
express  words  of  this  document,  Prussia 
openly  modified  the  map  of  Europe  to 
her  own  exclusive  benefit,  without  refer- 
ence to  France.  Austria,  so  far  from 
being  “ maintained  in  her  great  position 
in  Germany,”  was  excluded  from  the 
German  Confederation ; instead  of 
“ a more  powerful  organisation”  being 
accorded  to  the  secondary  States,  annex- 
ation became  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
in  vain  did  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  urge 
the  establishment  of  a French  army  of 
observation  on  the  eastern  frontier ; that 
Prussia,  though  victorious,  was  ex- 
hausted ; that  Austria  could  recall  a 
powerful  force  from  Italy ; and  that  a 
military  demonstration  would  render 
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Napoleon  the  arbiter  and  master  of  the 
situation.  The  French  Emperor  hesi- 
tated, he  was  terrified  at  the  prodigious 
successes  of  Prussia ; the  Mexican  ex- 
jtedition  had  weakened  his  army ; and 
doubtless  he  felt  that  the  man  who  gains 
time  gains  everything.  “ Sire,”  said,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Klaczko,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  German  Confederation,  “ a 
simple  military  demonstration  on  your 
part  may  save  Europe,  and  Germany  will 
lie  eternally  grateful  to  you.  If  you  allow 
the  present  opportunity  to  escape,  before 
another  four  years  will  have  elapsed 
you  will  have  to  go  to  war  with  Prussia, 
and  you  will  have  the  whole  of  Germany 
against  you."  ButthcBonapartist  party 
clung  to  the  delusion  that  Prussia  and 
Italy  were  the  true  allies  of  a democratic 
empire ; that  “ Austrian  sympathies” 
must  be  suppressed  ; and  that  the  con- 
quest of  Belgium  would  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  unity  of  Germany.  The 
foundering  of  Austria  was  in  reality  the 
ruin  of  Napoleon’s  dynasty  ; the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  was  the  eclipse  of 
France.  Something  of  this  must  have 
dawned  on  the  imperial  mind  when  the 
conqueror  of  Sadowa  would  hear  of  no 
territorial  reparation  which  involved  a 
cession  to  France;  alluded  vaguely  to 
‘‘other  ariangements”  which  might  be 
made,  to  something  “ which  might  be 
found  in  the  Palatine,”  to  the  annexation 
of  Belgium — to  anything,  in  fact,  which 
was  hopeless  and  unattainable.  Not 
much  doubt  could  have  remained  when, 
after  much  hesitation  and  apology,  M. 
Benedetti  at  last  presented  to  Count  Bis- 
marck the  outline  of  a secret  treaty, 
abandoning  to  France  the  whole  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  without  even  ex- 
cepting the  stronghold  of  Mayence. 
“ Very  good,”  said  the  new  master  of 
Europe  ; “ then  we  shall  have  war ! But 
do  not  fail  to  remind  his  hfajesty  the 
Emperor  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, such  a war  might  be  waged  with 
revolutions,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
revolutionary  dangers,  German  dynasties 
would  prove  to  be  built  on  more  solid 
foundations  than  that  of  Napoleon.” 

The  fate  of  France  and  of  Napoleon's 
dynasty  was  in  reality  sealed  very  shortly 
after  the  successful  issue  of  the  war  in 
Germany.  What  might  have  happened, 
if  Napoleon  had  interposed  directly  after 
Sadowa,  no  one  can  say  : he  might  have 
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merely  anticipated  his  doom.  But  what 
really  happened  was  this  ; — Bismarck 
was  the  new  master  of  Europe,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  Napoleon  equally 
courting  his  favor  and  alliance.  The 
friendship  of  the  former  was  accepted, 
and  General  Manteuffel  sent  to  negotiate 
the  terms  cither  of  alliance  or  “ under- 
standing ” which  should  subsist  between 
Prussia  and  Russia.  France  was  bambooz- 
led, over-reached,  and  betrayed.  “ Dila- 
tory negotiations,”  a new  term  in  diplom- 
acy, were  jirosecuted  for  her  amusement, 
in  which  she  betrayed  to  her  implacable 
enemy  that  policy  of  “ taking  tips”  {une 
politiqiK  de  pour  boire)  which  Bismarck 
scorned.  If  a Power  which  had  ceased 
to  take  and  had  begun  to  give  up,  was 
deemed  by  him,  rather  hastily,  to  be  an 
exhausted  Power,  what  must  have  been 
his  idea  of  a Power  which,  no  longer 
able  to  take,  stood  hat  in  hand  to  a 
powerful  rival  vainly  asking  for  its  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  .>  He  was  ready  to 
sell  it  the  bearskin,  well  knowing  that  it 
would  fail  to  catch  or  kill  the  bear ; but 
there  his  complaisance  ended.  He  would 
not  even  allow  it  to  purchase  I.uxem- 
bourg  from  the  King  of  Holland.  He 
tempted  it  with  Belgium  ; took  an  au- 
thentic project  of  a treaty  on  the  subject 
in  M.  Benedetti’s  handwriting,  with  Na- 
poleon's marginal  notes,  into  his  posses- 
sion : but  no  sooner  was  the  Peace  of 
Prague  concluded  with  Austria  than  he 
was  averse  to  ‘‘creating  ill-feeling  be- 
tween Prussia  and  England,”  and  in  good 
time  divulged  the  project  to  England 
and  the  world.  But  the  secret  treaty,  or 
project  of  a treatjf,  relating  to  the  Rhine, 
was  at  once  laid  before  the  Southern 
Confederate  States,  which,  according  to 
the  preliminaries  of  Nikolsburg,  were 
not  to  be  included  in  the  new  Confed- 
eration governed  by  Prussia.  The  tri- 
umph of  French  mediation  had  been 
that  they  should  form  a restricted  union 
amongst  themselves,  having  solicited  and 
obtained  the  French  Emperor's  help  for 
that  purpose.  But  no  sooner  did  Count 
Bismarck  explain  to  them  that  so  far 
from  the  Emperor  protecting  them,  he 
was  seeking  an  understanding  with  Prus- 
sia at  their  expense,  th.an  they  gave  way 
and  concluded  with  him  secret  offensive 
and  defensive  treaties.  These  were  kept 
rigorously  secret ; but  from  the  date  of 
the  peace  with  .\ustria,  Bismarck  could 
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rely  on  the  armed  co-operation  of  the 
whole  of  Germany,  the  silent  aid  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  certainty  of  being  able  to 
destroy  all  hope  of  English  interference. 
France  knew  that  her  alliance  had  been 
declined  in  favor  of  Russia  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  suspected  the  magni- 
tude and  completion  of  the  precautions 
which  Prussia  was  taking  against  her. 
“ That  powerful  agent  of  civilisation  and 
progress"  which  France  had  done  so  much 
to  call  into  a vigorous  life,  was  already 
plotting  her  destruction,  to  wrest  from 
her  the  admitted  supremacy  in  Europe. 
What  may  have  been  the  exact  terms  of 
the  arrangement  which  General  Man- 
teuflel  was  commissioned  to  make  with 
Prince  Gortschakoff  is  not  known ; but 
M.  Klaczko’s  observations  with  regard 
to  it  are  interesting,  for  the  Eastern 
question  must  at  all  times  be  largely 
affected  by  any  understanding  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  It  was  suspected 
that  another  bearskin  was  being  disposed 
of  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva ; but  this 
time  “ it  was  a bear  of  the  Balkhan,  who 
had  not  felt  well  for  some  time  past,  and 
whom  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  de- 
cl.arcd  to  be  very  sick  twenty  years 
before.” 

.And  during  the  Eastern  troubles  both 
Austria  and  France  made  significant 
adv.inces  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  French  Cabinet  was  willing  to  re- 
open the  whole  Eastern  question  and 
pacify  the  East  with  heroic  remedies. 
Count  P.eust  could  not  refuse  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and 
to  encourage  amongst  them  “ a wider 
development  of  their  privileges,  and  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a system 
of  self-government,  to  be  limited  only  by 
a tie  of  vassalage.”  He  actually  pro- 
posed to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856  in  the  sense  of  assigning  a very 
great  r6le  to  Russia.  He  wished  for  a 
collective  interference  ol  the  Powers  in 
the  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  to  release  the 
Czar  from  his  Black  Sea  engagements  in 
order  to  secure  his  sincere  co-operation. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  had  declared  before 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  that  the  only  value 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  depended  on  the 
agreement  existing  between  the  great 
Powers  to  see  it  respected.  But  Europe 
had  recently  shown  itself  without  unity 
and  without  public  law,  and  Count  Beust 
wished  to  re-establish  the  European 


union  at  least  in  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  Turkey ; and  he  was  willing  to  sac- 
rifice to  this  end  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of 
the  treaty.  France  wished  to  dower  the 
Russian  Queen  of  Greece  with  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  to  demand  from  Turkey 
the  annexation  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 
In  return,  Austria  and  France  desired 
the  assistance  of  Russia  in  the  menacing 
complications  in  the  West.  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff was  in  raptures ; M.  Beust,  he 
declared,  was  inaugurating  a new  era  in 
the  political  history  of  Austria — an  era 
whose  views  w'ould  be  liberal  and  lofty. 
The  French  Minister’s  principles  and 
assurances  had  a peculiar  value,  since 
they  emanated  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  But  the  Prince, 
notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  Russian 
interests  in  the  German  Confederation, 
kept  close  his  intimacy  with  his  Prussian 
friend  : he  showed  no  consideration  for 
France  in  the  affair  of  Luxembourg;  he 
encouraged  the  violent  Slavonic  oppo- 
sition then  rife  in  the  empire  of  the 
Hapsburgs. 

In  the  face  of  this  manifest  duplicity, 
of  the  obvious  understanding  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  -Austria  and 
France  retired  from  the  East.  The 
“ Pan-Slavonic  Propaganda”  attracted 
the  attention  of  M.  Benedetti,  who  never 
failed  to  urge  upon  his  Government  that 
while  Bismarck  was  free  to  operate  in 
Germany,  Russia  was  at  work  in  the  East 
and  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Austri.t. 
“ Mighty  projects,”  s.ays  M.  KJaezko, 
“ had  indeed  been  cherished  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moskva  and  tlie  Neva  during  the 
whole  of  the  feverish  and  agitated  period 
which  separated  Sadowa  from  Sedan.” 
The  world  was  to  be  divided  between 
Slavonia  and  Germania.  Napoleon 
himself  had  declared  that  ‘‘  an  irresistible 
power  was  impelling  all  nations  to  form 
great  agglomerations,  and  to  abolish  all 
minor  States.”  The  Congress  of  Mos- 
cow followed,  Russia  seeking  to  adopt 
towards  the  Slaves  the  same  course  of 
action  which  Prussia  had  adopted  towards 
the  Germans.  The  Congress  and  the 
Cretan  insurrection  served  to  keep  the 
Christian  populations  of  Turkey  in  a 
state  of  ferment  and  of  expectation,  and 
appealed  directly  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  Austrian  Slaves.  After  the  Congress 
was  dissolved,  a permanent  committee 
under  the  auspices  of  a Grand  Duke  was 
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appointed  to  watdi  over  the  interests  of 
Slave  unity.  The  Ruthenes,  the  Czechs, 
and  the  Croats  of  Austria,  the  Princes  of 
Montenegro  and  Servia  felt  its  influence. 
Bulgarian  committees  were  established 
at  Bucharest  and  other  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  provoke  dis- 
turbances in  Bulgaria,  and  disorderly  agi- 
tations took  place.  But,  as  M.  Klaczko 
observes,  in  the  period  between  Sadowa 
and  Sedan,  although  these  disturbances 
were  the  subject  of  numerous  and  ener- 
getic representations  by  the  Cabinets  of 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  to  Roumania 
and  Greece,  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Berlin  maintained  a continuous 
silence.  “ By  a curious  change  in  earthly 
matters  which  must  have  astonished  the 
Nesselrodes  and  Kamptz  in  their  celes- 
tial abode,  the  voices  of  the  Western 
Powers — those  of  England,  France,  and 
■Austria — were  now  denouncing  the  un- 
derhand and  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  the  Ivuropean  demagogues ; while 
Prussia  was  silent,  and  Russia  denied  the 
fact,  or  pleaded  e.xtenuating  circum- 
stances.” A conference  was  held  in  Paris  ; 
Turko-Grecian  difficulties  were  smooth- 
ed over ; but  the  universal  belief  remained 
that  Russia  would  assume  an  offensive 
position  in  the  East  as  soon  as  compli- 
cations arose  in  the  West.  In  1869,  Fuad 
Pacha  on  his  deathbed  addressed  his  last 
political  testament  to  the  Sultan,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  approaching  inevitable 
conflict  between  France  and  Prussia, 
declared  that  the  great  Ottoman  empire 
was  in  danger  ; and  concluded,  “ an  in- 
ternal war  in  Europe,  and  a Bismarck 
in  Russia,  and  the  face  of  the  globe 
would  be  changed.” 

The  completion  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
manic unity  brought  no  comfort  to 
the  Tuileries.  M.  Benedetti  was  the 
first  to  perceive  the  altered  position  of 
France;  and  M.  Klaczko  pays  every 
honor  to  the  insight  and  judgment 
which  he  displayed  in  the  four  years  be- 
tween Sadowa  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Grossly  and  painfully  deceived  as 
he  had  been  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  war  with  Austria,  he 
constantly  drew  the  attention  of  his  Gov- 
ernment to  Count  Bismarck’s  schemes ; 
his  propagandism  beyond  the  Main ; 
h's  intrigues  with  the  revolution.iry  party 
in  Italy,  designed  to  aid  him  in  fighting 
Victor  Emmanuel  .as  well  as  Napoleon 


with  revolutions  in  case  of  necessity  ; 
his  negoti.ations  with  Russia  through 
General  Manteuffel;  his  intrigues  with 
General  Prim  respecting  a Hohenzollem 
candidate  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Napo- 
leon despatched  General  Fleury  to  the 
Court  of  Russia;  and  Bismarck's  relations 
with  his  Hungarian  allies  of  1866  showed 
that  he  did  not  contemplate  surrendering 
to  Russia  all  German  interests  and  claims 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danube  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Balkans.  And  at  the  Paris 
Conference  in  18(19,  the  views  of  the  Ber- 
lin Cabinet  diverged  from  those  of  Rus- 
sia. Convinced  that  no  definite  solution 
could  be  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  a 
united  Germany,  Count  Bismarck  did  not 
wish  in  the  then  state  of  the  Continent  to 
commit  himself  with  either  the  friends 
or  the  foes  of  the  Sultan.  The  collapse 
neither  of  Turkey  nor  of  Hungary  would 
suit  his  views  ; and  a struggle  in  the  East 
might  force  him  to  borrow  a card  in  the 
game  of  his  Russian  friend,  a change  of 
rSlf  to  which  he  was  at  .all  times  strongly 
opposed.  Then,  as  now.  Count  Bis- 
marck maintained  his  own  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, resolved,  however,  not  to  pre-engage 
German  forces  in  an  Eastern  crisis,  but 
rather  to  reserve  to  himself  the  part 
which  Napoleon  ought  to  have  played 
in  the  Prusso-.Austrian  war — the  part  of 
umpire  of  the  contest,  at  whose  word 
the  combatants  must  separate  and  come 
to  terms.  Russian  policy,  it  seems,  was 
to  wait ; and  when  the  power  and  public 
opinion  of  Europe  were  paralysed  by  the 
tremendous  strife  which  was  plainly  im- 
minent, to  step  in  and  seize  its  plunder. 
Prince  Gortschakofl  no  more  than  the 
French  Emperor  dre.aded  the  increase  of 
Prussian  power ; and,  like  Napoleon  in 
1866,  he  never  dreamed  of  the  tremen- 
dous victories  which  Prussia  was  about  to 
win.  Bismarck  had  secured  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Southern  States  in  Germany  ; 
Gortschakoff  intimated  to  the  Viennese 
Cabinet  that  Austria  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  common  cause  with 
France,  and  to  Denmark  that  she  too 
must  be  neutral.  England’s  neutr.ality 
was  secured  by  the  revelations  about 
Belgium.  M.  Klaczko  declares  that  the 
sudden  catastrophe  of  1870 — which  of 
course  was  hastened  by  Count  Bismarck 
for  his  own  purposes,  though  France  had 
all  the  discredit  of  it — found  Russia  not 
merely  in  a military  sense  unprepared. 
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Its  moral  influence  over  the  Slave  world 
had  received  a check  since  the  conference 
on  Greece.  It  hurried  to  arms,  and 
might  have  appeared  as  an  active  ally 
of  Prussia  in  its  fear  of  French  successes. 
.As  it  wa.s,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  urged  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  be  moderate  ; and  probably 
awaited  with  patience  the  opportunities 
for  action  in  the  East.  But  the  Ottoman 
empire  remained  unscathed  during  that 
intestine  struggle  which  Fuad  Pasha 
had  declared  would  lead  to  its  destruc- 
tion. M.  Klaczko  declares  that  all 
chances  of  a Russian  crusade  in  the  East 
melted  away  in  the  terrible  disasters  of 
France.  Russia  abandoned  the  idea  of 
the  compulsory  unification  of  the  Slaves, 
and  contented  itself  with  the  repeal  of 
the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  great  object  of  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff W.1S  to  prevent — and  he  skilfully 
succeeded — Europe  from  interfering  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France  in  respect  of 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  work  of  J870 
became  a mere  copy  of  that  of  i860; 
even  as  regards  the  politique  de  pour  hoire, 
Count  Bismarck  again  scorned  to  give 
tips.  “ You  can  take  the  East,"  said  he, 
according  to  M.  Klaczko,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, through  his  mouth-piece.  General 
Manteuficl,  as  he  had  previously  told  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  take  Belgium, 
making  always  the  same  kind  offer  of 
what  was  not  his  to  give — the  same  gra- 
cious gift  of  dragon-defended  fruit. 
The  new  Greco-Slave-Roumanian  world 
was  as  much  a dream  as  Napoleon's  con- 
glomeration of  States  for  the  advance- 
ment of  humanity.  In  the  wreck  of 
treaties,  and  the  abrogation  of  public  law, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  the  two 
iluarters  of  Europe  where  England  held 
supreme  interests,  the  great  military 
Powers  paused  in  their  career  of  spolia- 
tion and  conquest. 

The  ten  years'  partnership  between  the 
two  Chancellors,  however  much  it  h.as 
promoted  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia 
— however  it  may  tend  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe,  however  little  it 
may  have  injured  England,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea  clause  being  a 
small  matter  in  comparison  with  its  other 
more  decisive  results, — nevertheless  has, 
as  far  as  existing  European  nations  are 
concerned,  set  at  nought  every  principle 
of  international  justice  and  good  faith. 


The  singlehanded  repudiation  of  a treaty 
by  Russia  without  pretext  or  negotiation 
or  congress, showed  the  want  of  good  faith, 
the  utter  disregard  for  international  ob- 
ligations which  was  beginning  to  displace 
the  public  law  of  Europe.  The  Conti- 
nent was  powerless  while  its  map  was 
transformed  ; and  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  work  is  complete,  and  that  the  growth 
of  conservative  principles  of  law  and  or- 
der may  be  encouraged,  as  the  waters  of 
revolution,  anarchy,  and  spoliation  sub- 
side. In  two  years’  time  the  Eastern 
question  again  burst  upon  Europe ; and 
it  was  a question  of  grave  importance 
how  the  great  Powers,  with  their  altered 
fortunes  and  changed  attitudes  to  each 
other,  would  approach  the  subject. 

If  Russia  has  conquered  Tartary, 
gained  the  Caucasus  and  a new  world  on 
the  shores  of  the  Anioor  and  the  Syr 
Daria,  and  resumed  her  freedom  in  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the  other  hand  she  has 
lost  Sebastopol,  and  there  is  a barrier  of 
autonomous  States  under  the  guarantee 
of  Europe  between  her  and  Turkey. 
Germany  does  not  share  Prussia’s  in- 
difference to  the  East,  but  demands  that 
her  voice  should  be  attended  to.  .Aus- 
tria, constantly  exhorted  to  “ seek  her 
centre  of  gravity  elsewhere  than  at  Vi- 
enna,” to  justify  her  name  of  Ost-reich, 
and  become  in  reality  an  empire  of  the 
East,  feels  that  she  has  a large  stake,  per- 
haps a more  pressing  mission,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  than  she  had  in 
1856  ; and  England,  as  a great  Medi- 
terranean and  Eastern  Power,  has  in- 
terests in  the  settlement  of  Turkey, 
and  the  distribution  ol  its  provinces, 
which  her  formidable  fleets  arc  capa- 
ble of  protecting.  “I  see  no  Europe  !” 
was  the  exclamation  of  M.  de  Beust, 
in  a celebrated  despatch  of  1870,  as 
its  organised  impotence  stood  unveiled 
before  him.  It  has  been  the  high  mis- 
sion of  Great  Britain  in  the  recent  trou- 
bles to  restore  to  Europe  her  confidence  in 
herself,  to  renew  the  public  respect  for 
treaties,  to  vindicate  the  collective  rights 
of  the  great  Powers  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Triple  .Alliance,  to  enforce 
that  non-intervention  in  the  disorders  of 
an  unhappy  State  to  which  the  Continent 
is  pledged,  and  to  secure  to  the  public 
voice  of  Europe  the  final  settlement  of 
those  difficulties  which  are  temporarily 
intrusted  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  un- 
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impeded  struggle.  It  has  been  an  achieve- 
ment worthy  of  a great  Conservative 
Power ; and  we  doubt  not  that,  when 
the  opportunity  arrives,  the  men  who 
have  recalled  Europe  to  a sense  of  public 
right  will  know  how  to  attend  to  the 
claims  of  the  unfortunate  populations 
which  suffer  from  Ottoman  misrule,  and 
in  the  perpetuation  of  whose  ihisery  and 
dependence  public  safety  and  English 
prosperity  have  no  sort  of  interest  or 
stake.  To  discover  a modus  vivendi  be- 
tween the  various  races  which,  with  war- 
ring creeds  and  dissimil.ar  institutions, 
swarm  over  the  south-eastern  provinces  of 
Europe,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  of  which  from  time  to  time  a tem- 
porary solution  must  be  found.  The 
Turks,  when  all  is  said  on  their  behalf 
that  can  be  said,  are  only  one  of  those 


races  ; and  the  relations  of  those  turbu- 
lent tribes  to  one  another  must  be  to 
some  extent  settled  by  themselves  ; the 
final  adjustment,  in  the  interests  not 
merely  of  justice  and  good  government 
amongst  them,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
permanent  peace  and  security  of  Europe, 
resting  with  the  collective  authority  of 
the  Powers.  To  secure  a gradual  set- 
tlement of  this  kind  requires  patience 
and  firmness ; but  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  ten  years  have  given 
all  of  us  a taste  for  the  less  dramatic,  but 
more  conservative,  results  which  flow 
from  respect  for  treaties,  love  of  order, 
and  political  sympathies,  which  a keen 
sense  of  justice  repels  from  the  border- 
land of  mania,  and  restrains  by  reason 
and  prudence. — Slackwootfs  Magasine. 


ASTRONOMY  IN  AMERICA, 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


During  my  visits  to  America  in  1873- 
74  and  1875-76,  I was  led  from  time  to 
time  to  notice  with  interest  the  progress 
and  promise  of  astronomical  science  in 
.America.  My  own  special  purpose  in 
visiting  America  on  these  occasions  partly 
brought  these  matters  to  my  attention. 
The  circumstance  that  in  a country  so 
much  more  thinly  peopled  than  Great 
Britain,  it  should  be  possible  not  only  to 
obtain  audiences  for  lectures  on  such  a 
.subject  as  astronomy,  but  to  obtain  more 
and  better  and  larger  audiences  by  far 
than  could  be  obtained  during  a lecture 
season  in  England,  for  any  single  scien- 
tific subject  whatever,  appeared  to  me 
in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable.  At  a 
first  view  this  might  have  been  referred 
simply  to  the  fact  lhat  the  Americans  are 
a lecture-loving  people,  preferring  the 
quick  and  ready  method  of  learning  the 
more  striking  facts  of  a subject  from  a 
verbal  exposition,  to  close  study  and 
application.  But  I soon  perceived  that 
something  more  than  the  mere  desire 
for  superficial  knowledge  was  in  question. 
The  number  of  persons  making  close  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  was  nearly  always 
greater  (even  in  proportion  to  the  much 
greater  audiences),  than  in  England. 
That  still  more  select  section  of  every 
audience,  the  actual  workers  and  observ- 


ers, I also  found  to  be  correspondingly 
large;  while  again  and  again  I met  with 
what  in  England  is  certainly  very  unfre- 
quent— cases,  namely,  in  which  persons 
not  engaged  professionally  in  the  study 
or  teaching  of  astronomy  had  privately 
worked  so  zealously  and  so  ingeniously  in 
astronomical  re.search  as  to  have  effected 
original  discoveries  of  considerable  in- 
terest. 

I do  not  propose,  however,  to  enter 
here  into  an  account  of  these  experiences 
of  my  own.  To  do  so  would  indeed  be 
a w-elcome  task  to  me,  as  enabling  me  in 
some  degree  to  express  not  only  my  sense 
of  the  interest  taken  by  Americans  in 
science,  but  also  my  recognition  of  the 
unvarying  kindness  with  which  I was 
personally  received.  At  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Brook- 
lyn, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas, 
and  Minneapolis,  and,  in  fact,  at  all  the 
cities  and  towns  which  I visited,  I re- 
ceived a generous  and  kindly  welcome 
from  the  community,  accompanied  by 
acts  of  personal  kindness  from  individ- 
uals, which  I shall  always  hold  in  grate- 
ful remembrance.  But  this  would  not  be 
the  place  to  attempt  the  task— in  any 
case  no  easy  one — of  attempting  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  .American  kindness  and 
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hospitality.  My  present  purpose  is  to 
indicate  simply  the  remarkable  progress 
made  by  Americans  in  astronomical 
science  during  the  last  half-century. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  few  telescopes 
and  no  observatories  in  America.  It 
was  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  nation  should  not  up  to  that  time 
have  given  any  great  degree  of  attention 
to  scientific  matters.  The  proportion  of 
the  population  having  leisure  for  scien- 
tific and  especially  for  astronomical  re- 
search was  but  small,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  matters  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  attend  to  than  the  erection  of 
observatories.  For  several  years  the 
attention  of  Congress  had  been  called  to 
the  necessity  of  a national  observatory  ; 
but  when  President  Adams,  in  1825, 
made  a special  appeal  to  this  cficct,  his 
proposal  met  with  ridicule  and  disfavor. 

The  first  action  towards  the  initiation 
of  astronomical  research  in  America 
bears  date  March  1810,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed in  Congress  (by  Mr.  William  Lam- 
bert, of  Virginia),  that  a first  meridian 
should  be  established  for  the  United 
States  (the  meridian  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  being  selected),  in  order  to 
obviate  the  “ confusion  already  existing 
in  consequence  of  the  assumption  of 
different  places  within  the  United  States 
as  first  meridians,  on  the  published  maps 
and  charts”  in  the  country.  The  propo- 
sition was  not  at  once  acted  upon.  In 
July  i8t2  we  find  Mr.  Monroe,  then 
Home  Secretary  of  State,  indicating  its 
astronomical  bearing.  *“  In  admitting,” 
said  he,  “ the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
first  meridian  within  the  United  States, 
it  follows  that  it  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  greatest  mathematical  precision.  It 
is  known  that  the  best  mode  yet  discov- 
ered for  establishing  the  meridian  of  a 
place  is  by  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ; and  that,  to  produce  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  the  result,  such  observations 
should  be  often  repeated,  at  suitable  op- 
portunities, through  a series  of  years,  by 
means  of  the  best  instruments.  For  this 
purpose  an  observatory  would  be  of  es- 
sential utility.  It  is  only  in  such  an  in- 
stitution, to  be  founded  by  the  public, 
that  all  the  necessary  implements  are 
likely  to  be  collected  together  ; that  sys- 
tematic observations  can  be  made  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  and  that  the 
public  can  be  made  secure  of  the  results 


of  the  labors  of  scientific  men.  In 
favor  of  such  an  institution  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  every  nation  which 
has  established  a first  meridian  has  aiso 
established  an  observatory.”  Mr.  Lam- 
bert brought  in  a bill  proposing  the  erec- 
tion of  such  an  observatory  in  1813;  but 
nothing  more  was  done  until  1815,  when 
the  memorial  on  which  the  bill  of  1813 
had  been  based  was  referred  to  a select 
committee.  No  steps  were  then  taken, 
however,  to  carry  a bill.  In  November, 
1818,  a third  memorial  from  Mr.  Lam- 
bert was  presented,  and  referred  to  a 
select  committee ; but  the  resolution 
asked  for  was  not  finally  passed  until 
March  3, 1821,  when  Mr.  Lambert  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  “ to  make  astro- 
nomical observations  by  lunar  occulta- 
tions  of  fixed  stars,  solar  eclipses,  or  any 
approved  method  adapted  to  ascertain 
the  longitude  of  the  Capitol  from  Green- 
wich.” In  December  1823  Mr.  Lambert, 
in  a report  of  his  labors,  gave  for  the 
longitude  of  the  Capitol  76°  55'  30'  .54, 
closing  his  report  with  a strong  appeal 
for  the  erection  of  an  observatory. 

Two  years  later,  President  Adams 
urged  on  Congress  the  establishment  of 
a national  observatory  as  part  of  a wider 
scheme  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. His  remarks  on  the  astronomical 
portion  of  the  scheme  serve  well  to  show 
the  position  of  astronomy  in  America 
half  a century  ago.  “ Connected  with 
the  establishment  of  a university,”  he 
says,  “ or  separate  from  it,  might  be  un- 
dertaken the  erection  of  an  astronomical 
observatory,  with  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  astronomer  to  be  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  and  for  the  periodical  publica- 
tion of  his  observations.  It  is  with  no 
feeling  of  pride  as  an  American  that  the 
remark  may  be  made,  that,  on  the  com- 
paratively small  territorial  surface  of 
Europe  there  are  existing  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  these  lighthouses 
of  the  skies;  while  throughout  the 
whole  American  hemisphere  there  is  not 
one.  If  we  reflect  for  a moment  upon 
the  discoveries  which  in  the  last  four 
centuries  have  been  made  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  universe  by  means  of 
these  buildings,  and  of  observers  sta- 
tioned in  them,  shall  wc  doubt  of  their 
usefulness  to  every  nation  ? And  while 
scarcely  a year  passes  over  our  heads 
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without  bringing  some  new  astronomical 
discovery  to  light,  which  we  must  fain 
receive  at  secondhand  from  Europe,  are 
wenotcuttingourselvesoff  from  themeans 
•of  returning  light  for  light,  while  we  have 
neither  observatory  nor  observer  upon 
our  half  of  the  globe”  (!)  “ and  the  earth 
revolves  in  perpetual  darkness  to  our 
■ unsearching  eyes 

In  March  1826  a bill  “ to  establish  an 
observatory  in  the  District  of  Columbia” 
was  brought  before  Congress  and  read 
the  first  and  second  time,  but  the  House 
Journals  show  no  further  trace  of  it. 
This  bill  was  due  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  -Mr.  Adams,  who  did  not  relax  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  erection  of  a na- 
tional observatory,  though  delays  and  dis- 
appointments occurred  which  might  well 
have  exhausted  his  energy,  seeing  that 
the  dates  of  his  renewed  and  for  awhile 
useless  appeals  were  1836,  1838,  1840, 
and  1842. 

Passing  over  many  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  these  transactions,  not  as 
being  without  interest,  but  because  space 
will  not  permit  of  their  being  presented 
here,  we  may  proceed  to  the  time  when 
the  actual  erection  of  the  buildings 
was  commenced.  This  was  in  1843,  or 
no  less  than  thirty-three  years  after  the 
plan  for  an  observatory  was  first  pro- 
posed, so  that  fully  one-half  of  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  Lambert  of  Vir- 
ginia first  called  his  countrymen’s  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
national  observatory  was  lost  in  discus- 
sions and  delays.  At  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember 1844  the  new  building  was  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  the  instruments  were 
adjusted. 

From  1844  to  iSfii  the  Washington 
Observatory  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  l.icutenant  Maury.  In  Septem- 
ber 1846  the  first  volume  of  observations 
was  i.ssued.  Its  value  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  impartial  and  competent 
judge.  “ Resides  a fair  amount  of  obser- 
vations with  the  tw'o  transit  instruments 
in  the  meridian  and  the  prime  vertical, 
and  those  with  the  mural  circle,  it  con- 
tained various  important  investigations 
of  the  errors  and  corrections  peculiar  to 
the  instruments  : Professor  Coffin’s  mas- 
terly discussion  of  the  adjustments  of 
the  mural  circle,  and  liis  e.xpansion  of 
Bessel’s  Refraction  Tables  ; Walker’s  in- 
vestigation of  the  latitude  of  the  observa- 


tory, and  his  comparison  of  the  standard 
thermometers  ; all  of  great  value.” 

In  the  second  volume  reference  was 
made  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  and 
the  success  of  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the 
assistants,  in  detecting  amongst  Lalande’s 
observations  two  of  Neptune  on  May  8 
and  10,  1795,  when  the  planet  was 
observed  and  recorded  as  a fixed  star. 
” Astronomers  were  thus  furnished  with 
an  observation  of  Neptune  made  fifty-two 
years  before,  which  afforded  the  means 
of  a most  accurate  determination  of  the 
orbit,  and  enabled  the  superintendent  of 
the  American  Nautical  .\lmanac  to  pub- 
lish an  ephemeris  of  the  new  planet  two 
years  in  advance  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
Almanac.  Theobservat(>ry  was  first  brought 
into  prominence  by  these  researches."  In 
October  1849  Lieutenant  (now  Rear- 
Admiral)  Davis  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  this  sub- 
ject. “The  theory  of  Neptune  belongs, 
by  right  of  precedence,  to  American  sci- 
ence. In  connection  with  its  neighbor, 
Uranus,  it  constitutes  an  open  field  of 
astronomical  research,  into  which  the 
astronomers  and  mathematici.ans  of  the 
United  States  have  been  the  first  to  en- 
ter, and  to  occupy  distinguished  pKaces.” 
Deprecating  heartily,  though  I do,  all 
reference  to  priority  or  nationality  in 
such  matters,  as  opposed  to  the  true  sci- 
entific spirit,  I cannot  but  note  how  Pro- 
fessor New'comb,  by  his  admirable  re- 
searches into  the  theory  of  Uranus  and 
Neptune,  has  fulfilled  the  hopes  thus  ex- 
pressed nearly  a quarter  of  a century  be- 
fore his  labors  were  brought  to  a suc- 
cessful termination. 

The  work  of  the  obsers'atory  thus  hap- 
pily inaugurated  was  prosecuted  steadily 
till  i8fii,  when  Commander  Maury  left 
Washington  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  war  the  observatory  w,as  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Gilliss,  who  died 
on  February  9, 1865.  “ It  has  been  noted 
as  a strange  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances,” says  Professor  Nourse,  in  the 
memoir  of  the  observatory  from  which 
we  have  been  quoting,  “ that  the  last 
morning  of  his  life  witnessed  an  an- 
nouncement of  results  deduced  at  this 
observatory  which  had  fulfilled  his  long 
deferred  hope  of  determining  the  solar 
parallax  by  simultaneous  observations  in 
Chili'  and  in  the  United  States.  This 
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announcement  would  have  been  pe- 
culiarly gratifying  to  him  because  these 
results  were  from  the  joint  activity  of 
the  two  observatories,  founded  through 
his  exertions,  five  thousand  miles  apart.” 

From  1865  to  1867  the  observatory 
was  under  the  supcrintcndency  of  Rear- 
.\dmiral  C.  H.  Davis,  and  from  1867  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  under  that 
of  Rear-Admiral  B.  F.  Sands,  ^\'ithout 
further  considering  the  work  accom- 
plished at  the  obscrvator)'  itself,  which 
has  partaken  of  the  general  character  of 
official  astronomical  research,  we  may 
consider  here  some  of  the  special  astro- 
nomical occasions  at  which  the  observers 
trained  at  Washington  have  assisted. 

The  total  eclipse  of  August  7,  1869, 
was  closely  observed  by  parties  from  the 
observatory.  Professor  Asaph  Hall  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers  proceeded  to  Alaska; 
Professors  Newcomb, Harkness,  and  East- 
man, to  Iowa;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Bardwell, 
to  Tennessee.  The  observ'ations  made 
on  this  occasion  were  of  great  value  and 
interest.  The  solar  prominences  had  had 
their  real  nature  determined  during  the 
eclipse  of  August  1868;  and  the  Ameri- 
can observers  were  not  content  to  repeat 
the  observations  then  made,  but  extended 
the  method  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to 
the  corona.  They  also  obtained  photo- 
graphs of  the  colored  prominences. 
The  work  acomplished  by  the  Washing- 
ton observers,  together  with  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Curtis,  Mr.  J.  Homer 
Lane,  of  Washington  City  (la.)  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilman,  jun.,  of  New  York,  and 
Gen.  Myer,  U.S.A.,  form  a quarto  volume 
of  217  pages,  with  twelve  illustrations. 
Of  this  valuable  and  interesting  volume 
three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  were 
printed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Washington 
observatory  was  not  content  with  this. 
“ Believing  that  the  experience  of  its 
officers  in  their  observations  of  the  eclipse 
of  1869  should  be  availed  of  for  the  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  the  subjects  involved 
in  such  phenomena,  he  addressed  the 
Navy  Department  upon  the  subject  of 
their  employment  in  Europe  in  observ- 
ing the  eclipse  of  December  1S70;  the 
Department  promptly  detailed  the  pro- 
fessors who  had  been  the  observers  of 
the  previous  year  ;”  and  it  was  doubtless 
through  the  energy  thus  displayed  by 
Re.ar-Admiral  Sands,  that  other  skilful 


American  astronomers  were  enabled  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving that  important  eclipse.  Un- 
favorable weather  prevented  observa- 
tions of  this  eclipse  at  sopie  of  the  best 
stations,  but  the  .American  observers 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  accuracy 
of  the  observations  made  in  1869 ; and 
to  them  must  be  attributed  in  large  part 
the  definite  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
which  though  now  admitted  was  then 
much  disputed,  that  the  corona  is  a solar 
phenomenon,  and  not  due  to  the  illumi- 
nation of  our  own  atmosphere  ordy. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Washington 
Observatory  in  preparing  for  and  co- 
operating in  the  observation  of  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus,  on  Dec.  8,  1874,  is  too  re- 
cent to  need  full  description  in  this  place. 
I may  be  permitted,  however,  to  dwell 
with  special  commendation  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  .American  astronomers  de- 
voted themselves  at  that  time  to  a task 
which  they  might  fairly  have  thought  the 
business  of  their  European  brethren.  A 
transit  of  Venus  is  to  occur  in  1882  which 
will  be  specially  American,  being  visible 
wholly  or  in  part  from  every  portion  of 
the  United  States;  and  if  America  had 
reserved  her  energies  for  that  occasion, 
no  complaint  could  reasonably  have  been 
made.  It  was  indeed  the  prevalent  idea 
in  Europe  that  that  would  be  the  course 
she  would  adopt.  But  with  singular 
generosity  and  scientific  zeal,  she  not 
only  devoted  to  the  work  of  obsen-ing 
the  earlier  transit  a sum  largely  exceeding 
the  amount  granted  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment (and  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  paid),  but  undertook  some 
of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  work, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  left 
unprovided  for.  I cannot  but  recall  with 
a feeling  of  something  like  personal  sat- 
isfaction (though  conscious  that  such  a 
feeling  ought  to  find  no  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  true  student  of  science)  the 
gratification  with  which  I welcomed  the 
announcement,  early  in  1873,  that  Amer- 
ica had  undertaken  to  occupy  positions, 
the  importance  of  which  I had  long 
pointed  out,  but  which,  but  a fortnight 
before  that  announcement  reached  Eu- 
rope, had  been  confidently  described  as 
.astronomically  inferior  and  geographi- 
cally unsuitable.  The  pleasure  I then 
feit  was  only  surpassed  by  that  which  I 
experienced  subsequently,  when  news 
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received  from  the  various  obser\'ing  sta- 
tions showed  that  at  those  just  men- 
tioned were  achieved  some  of  the  most 
important  successes  of  the  occasion. 

■Another  noble  contribution  made  to 
science  at  Washington  has  been  the  erec- 
tion of  the  splendid  refractor,  26  inches 
in  aperture,  which  is  now  the  chief 
equatorial  of  the  observatory.  America 
is  fortunate  in  possessing  in  Alvan  Clark 
the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of 
constructing  large  object-glasses  of  good 
definition.  He  had  already  constructed 
a telescope  18  inches  in  aperture  for  the 
observatory  at  Chicago  ; but  by  the  con- 
tract negotiated  with  him  in  August  1870 
by  Professor  Newcomb,  he  was  called  on 
to  achieve  a far  more  difficult  task  in  the 
construction  of  a telescope  of  26  inches 
clear  ai)erture.  He  has  successfully  ac- 
complished this  task,  and  the  telescope 
has  already  obtained  good  results  under 
Newcomb's  skilful  management.  The 
mo6r  important  of  these  is  an  extensive 
series  of  observations  of  the  satellites  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  made  with  a view 
of  determining  the  elements  of  their  or- 
bits and  the  masses  of  the  planets  round 
which  they  circle.  The  observation  of 
the  two  Uranian  satellites,  .Ariel  and 
Umbriei,  discovered  by  Lassell,and  of  the 
Neptunian  satellite  also  discovered  by 
him,  must  be  regarded,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  observing  these 
bodies,  as  a very  valuable  contribution  to 
astronomy.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that 
Newcomb  has  been  able  most  thoroughly 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Lassell’s  work 
in  Malta,  the  mean  notions  of  .Arie 
and  Umbriei  deduced  from  the  Malta 
observations  being  so  accurate  that, 
says  Newcomb,  “ they  will  probably 
suffice  for  the  identification  of  those 
objects  during  several  centuries.”  Al- 
though no  systematic  search  has  been 
made  for  new  satellites  of  Uranus,  yet 
enough  has  been  done  to  show,  “ with 
considerable  certainty,”  that  at  least  the 
outer  satellites  supposed  to  have  been 
seen  by  Sir  W.  Hcrschel  “ can  have  had 
no  re.al  existence”  (as  satellites,  that  is 
to  say). 

Before  passing  to  the  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  work  accomplished  in  some 
of  the  other  American  observatories,  we 
must  fully  admit  the  justice  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  Professor  Nourse  in  clos- 
ing his  memoir  relating  to  it.  “The 


position  now  accorded  to  it,”  he  says, 
“ by  the  free  tributes  of  scientific  men  in 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  at  home,  is  not 
without  honor  to  our  country  ; and  this 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  recent 
founding  of  the  institution,  and  the  as 
yet  limited  appropriations  sustaining  it. 
It  may,  therefore,  justly  claim  a yet  more 
generous  support ; and  the  pledge  may 
be  safely  m.ade  that  if  thus  supported  and 
efficiently  directed,  it  wiU  make  returns 
yet  more  gratifying  to*ational  pride, 
and  (which  is  a matter  infinitely  more 
important)  advancing  the  highest  aims 
of  scientific  research.  W'hat  shall  be  its 
future  records  of  success  must  remain 
with  the  support  extended  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  fidelity  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  its  administration.” 

The  actual  commencement  of  astro- 
nomical observation  in  America  belongs 
to  a much  earlier  period  than  that  at 
which  the  Washington  Observatory  was 
erected.  The  first  telescope  used  for  as- 
tronomical purposes  in  America  was  set 
up  at  Yale  College  forty-six  years  ago. 
The  first  observatory,  however,  properly 
so-called,  was  erected  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, Mass.,  in  1836.  The  next  was  the 
Hudson  Observatory,  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Loomis  (now  of  A'^alc),  whose  works  on 
astronomy  are  deservedly  held  in  high 
esteem  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica. Next  in  order  of  time  came  the 
Observatory  of  the  High  School  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  achieved  distinction  under 
the  able  management  of  Messrs.  W'alker 
and  Kendall.  The  West  Point  Observ- 
atory was  next  established,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Bartlett.  All 
these  preceded  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory. 

Soon  after  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory had  been  erected,  an  observatory 
was  built  at  Cincinnati.  Its  history  illus- 
trates well  the  way  of  carrying  out  such 
work  in  America,  when  the  government 
does  not  take  the  work  in  hand.  The 
idea  of  erecting  an  important  observatory 
in  Cincinnati  w.is  first  entertained  by 
Professor  Mitchel,  then  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cincinnati  College.  He 
proposed  to  attempt  the  task  without  any 
aid  from  the  general  or  state  government, 
by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  all 
classes  of  citizens.  To  ascertain  whether 
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any  interest  could  be  excited  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  favor  of  astronomy,  he  de- 
livered in  the  spring  of  1842  a series  of 
lectures  in  the  hall  of  Cincinnati  College. 
With  truly  American  ingenuity  he  de- 
vised a mechanical  contrivance,  by  help 
of  which  telescopic  views  in  the  heavens 
were  presented  with  a brilliancy  com- 
parable with  that  “ displayed  by  power- 
ful telescopes."  These  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  la^<  audiences,  and,  I may 
add  in  passin*  that  the  interest  which 
they  excited  is  to  this  day  well  re- 
membered in  Cincinnati — no  small  proof 
of  Professor  Mitchel’s  power  as  a lec- 
turer.* The  last  lecture  of  the  course 
was  delivered  in  one.of  the  great  churches 
of  the  city  (a  thorough  American  and 
.sensible  proceeding),  and  at  the  close 
Professor  Mitchcl  submitted  to  the  audi- 
ence, consisting  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand persons,  his  plan  for  erecting  a first- 
class  observatory,  and  furnishing  it  with 
instruments  of  the  highest  order.  He 
promised  to  devote  five  years  of  faithful 
effort  to  accomplish  this  task.  The  fol- 
lowing course  was  then  suggested  : — 
“ The  entire  amount  required  to  erect 
the  buildings  and  purchase  the  instru- 
ments should  be  divided  into  shares  of 
twenty-five  dollars  ; every  shareholder  to 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  obser\'- 
atory  under  the  management  of  a board 
of  control,  to  be  elected  by  the  sh.are- 
holders.  Before  any  subscription  should 
become  binding,  the  names  of  300 
subscribers  should  be  first  obtained. 
These  300  should  meet,  organise  and 
elect  a board,  who  should  thenceforward 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  association." 
In  three  weeks  the  300  subscribers  had 
been  obtained,  without  calling  any  public 
meeting,  and  merely  by  quiet  visits  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  scheme  was  de- 
scribed and  explained.  Then  officers 
were  elected,  a directory  formed,  and 
Mitchel  was  sent  “ to  visit  Europe,  pro- 
cure instruments,  examine  observatories, 
and  obtain  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
erect  and  conduct  the  institution,  which 
it  was  now  hoped  would  be  one  day 
reared.” 


• Ttie  same  remark  applies  lo  the  lectures 
which  he  subsequently  delivered  in  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  and  other 
large  cities.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  service  thus  rendered  by  Profes- 
sor Miicliel  to  astronomy  in  the  United  States. 


When  Mitchel  returned  four  months 
later,  a great  change  had  occurred  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  America.  “ Every- 
thing was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point," 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a 
sum  of  $3,000  was  collected  and  re- 
mitted to  meet  the  first  payment  for  the 
telescope  of  12  inches  aperture  ordered 
of  Merx.  The  best  place  for  the  ob- 
servatory was  a hill-top  rising  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  city.  On 
offering  to  purchase  this  from  Mr.  I.ong- 
worth,  to  whom  it  belonged.  Professor 
Mitchel  was  directed  to  select  and  en- 
close four  acres,  which  Mr.  Longworth 
presented  to  the  association.  On  Nov. 
9,  1843,  the  corner-stone  of  the  pier 
which  waste  sustain  the  great  refracting 
telescope  was  laid  by  John  Quincy 
.\dams,  who  undertook  the  long  (and 
then  difficult)  journey  from  Washington 
to  give  this  proof  of  his  interest  in  the 
cause  of  astronomy.  When,  in  May  1844, 
the  great  telescope  was  paid  for,  the  funds 
of  the  association  were  exhausted,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
amounted  to  more  than  $7,000.  In  this 
difficulty  a simple  but  again  perfectly 
American  plan  was  followed.  Mechanics 
and  others  were  invited  to  subscribe  for 
stock  in  the  .\stronomical  Society,  ]>ayinc 
their  subscriptions  with  work.  In  six 
weeks  not  less  than  one  hundred  hands 
were  at  work  on  the  hill-top  and  in  the 
city.  The  stone  of  which  the  building 
was  erected  was  quarried  from  the 
grounds  of  the  society.  The  lime  was 
burned  on  the  hill,  and  every  means  was 
adopted  to  reduce  unnecessary  expend- 
iture. Payment  for  stock  w.ns  received  in 
every  jiossible  article  of  trade  ; due  bills 
were  taken,  and  these  were  converted 
into  others  which  would  serve  in  the  pay- 
ment of  bills.  In  this  way  the  building 
was  reared,  and  finally  covered  in,  with- 
out incurring  any  debt.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bond  by  which  the  lot  of 
ground  was  held  required  the  completion 
of  the  observatory  in  June  1845.  It  was 
seen  to  be  impossible  to  carry  forward 
the  building  fast  enough  to  secure  its 
completion  by  the  required  time  without 
incurring  some  debt.  “ My  own  private 
resources,"  proceeds  Mitchel,  “ were  used 
in  the  hope  that  a short  time  after  the 
finishing  of  the  observatory  would  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  funds  to  meet 
all  engagements.  The  work  was  pushed 
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rapidly  forward.  In  February  1845  the 
great  telescope  safeljr  reached  the  city  ; 
and  in  March  the  building  was  ready  for 
its  reception.”  Unfortunately,  just  at 
this  time,  when  his  private  means  were 
e.\hausted,  Professor  Mitchel’s  professor- 
ship was  brought,  in  a very  summary 
manner,  to  a temporary  close,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  college  edifice  being 
burned  to  the  ground.  To  recruit  his 
means  without  abandoning  the  cause  of 
astronomy,  he  gave  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
meeting  with  well-deserved  success. 

The  observatory  thus  erected  achieved 
useful,  though  not  very  striking  results. 
An  observatory  which  was  erected  a year 
or  two  later  took  so  quickly  the  leading 
position,  so  far  as  the  actual  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  concerned,  that  the 
progress  of  the  Cincinnati  astronomers, 
as  indeed  of  most  of  the  astronomers  of 
the  United  States,  received  less  attention 
than  otherwise  might  have  been  the  case. 
I refer  to  the  Observatory  at  Harvard 
(Cambridge,  Mass.).  Here  one  of  the 
first  equatorials  ever  made  by  Merz  was 
erected  ; and  by  means  of  it  W.  C.  Bond 
and  his  son  Geo.  P.  Bond  made  highly 
interesting  additions  to  astronomical 
knowledge.  The  seventh  satellite  of 
Saturn  (eighth  and  last  in  order  of  dis- 
covery) was  detected,  the  dark  ring  re- 
discovered and  found  to  be  transparent ; 
important  drawings  of  nebulae  were  made, 
and  many  other  observations  were 
effected,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Bonds.  I.ater,  under  Professor  Winlock, 
the  Harvard  Observatory  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  excellence  of  the  me- 
chanical arrangements  adopted  there, 
and  by  M.  Trouvelot's  admirable  draw- 
ings of  solar  spots  and  prominences  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of 
various  details  of  lunar  scenery. 

In  passing,  ! may  note  that  at  Harvard, 
as  indeed  elsewhere  in  America,  others 
than  professed  astronomers  have  achieved 
very  useful  astronomical  work.  As  Pro- 
fessor Mayer,  of  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  has  turned  his  marvellous  in- 
genuity in  devising  new  methods  of  phy- 
sical research  to  astronomical  inquiries, 
so  Professor  Cooke  of  Harvard,  whose 
special  subject  is  chemistry,  made  a most 
important  astronomical  discovery,  which 
has  since  been  ascribed  to  Janssen,  who, 
later  (though  independently  and  by 


another  method)  effected  it.  Professor 
Cooke  made  a series  of  observations  on 
those  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  which 
are  due  to  our  own  atmosphere,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
due  to  the  constant  constituents  of  the 
air,  or  to  the  aqueous  vapor  which  is 
present  in  the  air  in  variable  qu.antity. 
Combining  hygrometric  with  spectro- 
scopic observations,  he  found  that  when 
the  ait  is  moist  these  btmds  are  more 
clearly  seen  than  when  the  air  is  dry, 
and  by  systematic  observations  so  defi- 
nitely ascertained  this  relation  as  to 
prove  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  bands  are  due  to  aqueous  vapor. 
Unfortunately,  though  his  results  were 
published  in  America,  they  were  not  pub- 
lished in  such  a way  as  to  attract  notice 
in  Europe,  and  accordingly  European 
astronomers  remained  ignorant  of  the 
most  important  fact  discovered  by  Cooke 
until  they  had  rediscovered  it  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Observatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, was  erected  in  1854,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  Chancellor  Tappan,  of 
the  Michigan  University.  Dr.  BrOnnow, 
our  present  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ire- 
land, was  for  a long  time  diicetor  of 
this  observatory.  It  is  at  presmt  under 
the  able  control  of  Professor  Watson, 
who  has  added  nearly  a score  of  plane- 
toids to  the  known  members  of  the  solar 
family. 

The  Observatory  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  N.H.,  illustrates  in  a re- 
markable way  the  energy  and  zeal  with 
which  college  observatories  are  managed 
in  America.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  observatory  in  this  country 
where  observations  of  greater  interest, 
as  respects  the  physics  of  astronomy, 
have  been  made  than  those  effected  by 
Professor  Young  with  the  9-inch  tele- 
scope constructed  by  Alvan  Clark  for 
the  Dartmouth  College ; or  than  the 
supplementary  observations  made  by 
Young  with  a powerful  telescope  con- 
veyed to  an  elevated  pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Amongst  his  results  may  be 
specially  mentioned — first,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  most  remarkable  solar  out- 
burst yet  witnessed,  an  outburst  during 
which  the  glowing  hydrogen  of’the  promi- 
nences was  driven  to  a height  of  at  least 
200,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  the 
sun  ; and,  secondly,  the  identification  of 
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more  than  250  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  solar  sierra. 

And  as  the  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic observations  yet  made  upon 
solar  prominences  arc  due  to  Professor 
Young  of  Dartmouth  Observatory,  so 
the  most  accurate  and  detailed  drawings 
yet  made  of  sun-spots  are  those  by  Pro- 
fessor S.  Langley,  of  the  Alleghany  Ob- 
servatory, near  Pittsburgh. 

At  Chicago,  a very  fine  telescope,  :8 
inches  in  aperture,  by  Alvan  Clark,  has 
been  erected ; but,  owing  to  pecuniary 
difficulties  consequent  on  the  great  fire 
(followed  by  the  commercial  depression 
which  has  recently  affected  the  United 
States),  that  observatory  has  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  want  of  a properly  re- 
munerated director.  The  Astronomical 
Society  of  Chicago  has  done  its  best  to  set 
matters  straight,  but  differences  have 
arisen  which  have  marred  their  efforts.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  shown  admirable  zeal  and  skill 
in  the  sy.stematic  observation  of  double 
stars,  having  discovered  and  measured 
more  than  450  of  these  objects  (all  of  a 
delicate  and  difficult  nature). 

But,  indeed,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt,  in  the  short  space  available  to 
me  Jiere,  to  give  any  sufficient"  account 
of  the  labors  of  American  astronomers, 
whether  attached  to  government  or  state 
observatories,  or  working  independently. 
Of  the  latter,  and  in  my  opinion  not 
the  least  important  class,  I need  cite 
only  Drs.  Rutherford  and  H.  Draper,  the 
former  of  whom,  besides  making  other 
e.xtremely  important  contributions  to 
a.stronomy  and  physics,  has  produced 
celestial  photographs  admittedly  better 
than  any  obtained  on  this  side  of  the 
-Atlantic,  while  the  latter  at  an  earlier 
period  achieved  results  in  celestial  pho- 
tography which  were  far  superior  to  any 
obtained  at  that  time,  or  for  many  sub- 
sequent years.  The  advice  and  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Dr.  H.  Draper  to  the 
astronomers  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
preparations  for  the  recent  transit,  was 
most  deservedly  commemorated  in  a 
medal  which  the  American  government 
honored  itself  by  awarding  to  him. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  con- 
tributions made  by  Americans  to  astron- 
omy appears  to  me  to  be  the  skill  shown 
in  noting  the  essential  points  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  the  fertility  and  readiness  of  re- 


source exhibited  as  the  work  proceeds. 
In  England,  students  of  astronomy  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  following  con- 
ventional rules  and  wasting  time  over 
unnecessary  preliminaries.  .An  American 
astronomer  notes  that  some  particular 
observation  is  wanted,  and  directs  his 
efforts  to  making  that  observation,  not 
considering  it  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  go  over  ground  already  repeatedly 
traversed  by  others. 

I have  been  sometimes  asked  whether 
officialism  is  as  rampant  in  .America  as 
in  England  in  matters  scientific.  Amer- 
ican scientific  officials  have  assured  me 
that  it  is,  or  rather  (for  they  have  not 
worded  the  matter  precisely  in  that  way) 
they  hold  that  official  science  is  properly 
(as  they  consider),  paramount  in  their 
country.  I was  gravely  assured  in  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  that  the  course 
which  I had  pursued  in  England  with 
reference  to  the  suggested  official 
schemes  for  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  1874  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  in  .America,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  course  actually  followed  by 
American  official  science  was  precisely 
that  which  I had  advised.  It  w'as  the 
principle,  so  an  eminent  .American  official 
scientist  assured  me,  which  was  in  ques- 
tion, and  no  American  would  have  been 
suffered  to  oppose  as  I did  the  course 
advised  by  the  chief  official  astronomer. 
What  would  have  happened  to  such  an 
unfortunate  was  not  clearly  indicated  ; 
and  I must  confess  that  all  I heard  out- 
side official  scientific  circles  in  America 
suggested  to  me  that  any  mistake  made 
by  official  science  would  be  commented 
upon  even  more  freely  in  America  than 
in  England,  and  quite  as  safely.  In  fact, 
I had  reason  to  believe  that  the  warmth 
of  my  own  welcome  in  America  was  in 
no  small  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  hav- 
ing first  proved  the  justice  of  my  views. 

I had  not  been  afraid  to  maintain  them 
publicly  against  the  powers  that  were 
until  the  proper  course  was  adopted. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed 
— the  influence,  namely,  of  religious 
scruples  upon  scientific  progress  and  re- 
search in  America.  Here  I must  admit 
that  I was  somewhat  disappointed.  I 
expected  to  find  America  a long  way  in 
advance  of  England.  But  with  some 
noteworthy  exceptions,  especially  in  the 
west,  America  seems  to  me  to  be  behind 
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England  in  this  respect.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  in  England — in  the  Boeotian 
corners,  so  to  speak,  of  this  country — that 
the  community  opposes  itself  to  advanced 
scientific  ideas  to  the  same  e.xtent  as  in 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  partly  due  to  two  opposite 
influences — the  Puritan  element  of  the 
.American  population  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  element  on 
the  other.  Progress,  however,  is  be- 
ing steadily  made  in  this  as  in  other 
matters.  Indeed,  it  has  been  rather 
because  America  began  later  to  bestir 
itself  in  the  encouragement  of  free 
search  after  truth,  that  she  is  at  present 
behind  England  in  this  respect.  Judg- 
ing from  experience  in  other  matters, 
she  will  move  rapidly  now  her  progress 


has  begun,  and  will  soon  occupy  the  po- 
sition to  be  expected  from  the  natural 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that 
in  America  as  in  Europe,  such  contest  as 
arises  from  time  to  time  between  religion 
and  science  has  its  origin  entirely  from 
the  side  of  religion.  There,  as  here, 
religion  (so-called)  attacks  and  de- 
nounces discoveries  inconsistent  with  the 
views  which  the  orthodox  had  been  ac- 
customed to  advocate ; and  there,  as 
here,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  choice, 
the  orthodox  quietly  accept  these  dis- 
coveries as  established  facts,  expressing 
a naive  astonishment  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  thought  in  the  least  de- 
gree inconsistent  with  received  opinions. 
— Popular  Science  Review. 
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B V W.  W.  STORY. 

The  Spring  has  passed  this  way.  Look!  where  she  trod  \ 
The  daring  crocus  sprang  up  through  the  sod 
To  greet  her  coming  with  glad  heedlessness,’ 

Scarce  waiting  to  put  on  its  leafy  dress. 

But  bright  and  bold  in  its  brave  nakedness. 

And  further  on — mark  ! — on  this  gentle  rise 
She  must  have  paused,  for  frail  anemones 
Are  trembling  to  the  wind,  couched  low  among 
These  fresh  green  grasses,  that  so  lush  have  sprung 
O'er  the  hid  runnel,  that  with  tinkling  tongue 
Babbles  its  secret  troubles.  Here  she  stopped 
A longer  while,  and  on  this  grassy  sweep, 

\\Tiile  pensively  she  lingered,  see ! she  dropped 
This  knot  of  love-sick  violets  from  her  breast. 

Which,  as  she  threw  them  down,  she  must  have  kissed. 

For  still  the  fragrance  of  her  breath  they  keep. 

And  look  ! here  too  her  floating  robes  have  brushed. 

Where  suddenly  these  almond-branches  flushed 
To  greet  her,  and  in  blossoms  burst  as  she 
Swept  by  them — gladsomely  and  gracefully. 

Where  is  she  now .’  Gone ! Vain  it  were  to  try 
To  overtake  her.  Here,  then,  let  us  lie 
On  this  green  bank  and  weave  a wreath,  and  sing 
From  our  full  hearts  the  joyous  praise  of  Spring, 

Grateful  for  these  dear  gifts  she  left  behind — 

The  flowers,  the  grass,  the  soft  and  odorous  wind. 

The  lingering  effluence,  the  subtle  grace 

That  still,  though  she  has  vanished,  haunts  the  place. 

Pursuit  is  vain  } for  she,  like  all  things  fair. 

Will  not  be  hunted  down  into  her  lair. 

And  caught  and  prisoned.  Let  us  not  be  rude. 

Nor  seek  into  her  presence  to  intrude. 
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But  praise  her  in  the  distance.  Then,  perchance, 

She  may  not  flee  away  with  wingM  feet, 

But  pause  and  backward  cast  a favoring  glance. 

And  waft  a fragrance  to  us  rare  and  sweet. 

Too  eager,  we  our  present  joy  may  miss 
In  the  vain  chase  of  an  imagined  bliss ; 

The  ideal  joy  no  human  hand  can  seize, 

The  dream  that  lures  us  and  before  us  flees. 

The  day  is  passing.  Let  us  own  its  spell ; 

And  as  these  trees,  feeling  within  them  swell 
The  blind,  dim  stirring  of  the  Spring,  express 
In  leaves  and  blossoms  their  mute  thankfulness. 

So,  grateful,  let  us  take  what  Nature  gives; 

Love  be  our  blossoms — gentle  thoughts  our  leaves. 

BlatkivootV s Magazine. 


KAFIR  WEDDINGS  AND  KAFIR  KRAALS. 
BY  LADY  BARKER. 


MARITZBeRC./H/)-  yj. 

I HAVE  seen  two  Kafir  weddings  lately, 
and  oddly  enough  by  the  merest  chance 
they  took  place  within  a day  or  two  of 
each  other.  The  two  extremes  of  circum- 
stances, the  rudest  barbarism  and  the 
culminating  smartness  of  civilization, 
seemed  to  jostle  each  other  before  my 
very  eyes  as  things  do  in  a dream.  And 
they  went  backwards  too,  to  make  it 
more  perplexing,  for  it  w,as  the  civilized 
wedding  1 saw  first, — the  wedding  of 
people  whose  mothers  had  been  bought 
for  so  many  cows,  and  whose  marriage 
rites  had  probably  been  celebrated  with 
a stick,  for  your  Kafir  bridegroom  does 
not  understand  coyness,  and  speedily 
ends  the  romance  of  courtship  by  a few 
timely  cuffs. 

AVdl  then  I chanced  to  go  into  town 
one  of  these  fine  bright  winter  mornings 
(which  would  be  perfect  if  it  were  not 
for  the  dust),  and  I saw  a crowd  round 
the  porch  of  the  principal  church. 
“ Wh.1t  is  going  on  ?”  I asked  naturally, 
and  heard  in  broken  English,  dashed 
with  Dutch  and  Kafir,  th.it  there  was  an 
“ unty  a do”  (excuse  phonetic  spelling), 
or  “ bruit  log,”  or  “wedding.”  Hardly 
h.id  I gathered  the  meaning  of  all  these 
words, — the  English  being  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  recognise,  for  they  put  a 
click  in  it, — than  the  bridal  party  c.ime 
out  of  church,  formed  themselves  into  an 
orderly  procession,  and  commenced  to 
walk  up  the  exceedingly  dusty  street,  two 


and  two.  They  were  escorted  by  a 
crowd  of  well-wishers,  and  a still  greater 
crowd  of  spectators, — more  or  less  deri- 
sive, I regret  to  state.  But  nothing  up- 
set the  gravity  and  decorum  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  who  walked  first  with  a 
perfectly  happy  and  well-satisfied  expres- 
sion of  face.  Uniforms  were  strictly  ex- 
cluded, and  the  groom  and  his  m.ile 
friends  prided  themselves  on  having 
discarded  ail  their  miscellaneous  red 
coats  for  the  day,  and  on  being  attired  in 
suits  of  ready-made  tweed,  in  which  they 
looked  queerer  than  words  can  say. 
Boots  also  had  they  on  their  feet,  to  their 
huge  discomfort,  and  white  soft  felt  hats 
stuck  more  or  less  rakishly  on  their 
elaborately  combed-out  woolly  pates.  The 
general  effect  of  the  gentlemen,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  was  that  of  the  Christy 
minstrels ; but  the  ladies  made  up  for 
everything.  I wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  perfect  ease  and  grace  of  the  bride, 
as  she  “ paced  ” along  with  her  flowing 
white  skirts  trailing  behind  her  in  the 
dust,  and  her  lace  veil  thrown  over  a 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  and  hanging 
to  the  ground.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  probably  not  long  ago  she  had  worn 
a sack,  or  a fold  of  coarse  salempore,  as 
sole  clothing.  She  managed  her  dra- 
peries, all  snowy  white,  and  made  in  the 
latest  fashion,  as  if  she  had  been  used  to 
long  gowns  all  her  life,  and  carried  her 
head  as  though  it  had  never  known  red 
clay  or  a basket  of  mealies.  I could  not 
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see  her  features,  but  her  face  and  throat 
and  bare  arms  were  all  as  black  as  jet, 
and  shone  out  in  strong  relief  from 
among  her  muslin  frills  and  furbelows. 
There  were  many  yards  of  satin  ribbon 
among  these  same  frills,  and  plenty  of 
artificial  flowers ; but  it  was  all  white, 
shoes  and  all.  I am  afraid  she  had 
“ disreraembered  ” her  stockings.  The 
principal  couple  were  closely  followed 
l>y  half-a-dozen  sable  damsels,  also 
“ gowned  in  pure  white,”  and  made  won- 
derful with  many  bows  of  blue  ribbon. 
Each  maiden  was  escorted  by  a pooms- 
man,  the  rear-guard  of  guests  trailing  off 
into  colored  cottons  and  patched  suits. 
Everybody  looked  immensely  pleased 
with  him  and  herself,  and  I gradually  lost 
sight  of  them  in  the  unfailing  cloud  of 
dust  which  rises  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation at  this  time  of  the  year.  I assure 
you  it  was  a great  event,  the  first  smart 
wedding  in  Maritzburg  among  the  Kafirs, 
and  I only  hope  the  legal  part  is  all 
right,  and  that  the  bridegroom  won't  be 
free  to  bring  home  another  wife  some 
fine  day,  to  vex  the  soul  of  this  smart 
lady.  Kafir  marriage  laws  are  in  a curi- 
ous state,  and  present  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  process  of  grafting 
civilized  habits  on  the  customs  of  utter 
barbarism. 

Iii  spite  of  the  imposing  appearance 
of  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  spite  of  the 
good  sign  all  this  aping  of  our  ways 
really  is,  in  spite  of  a hundred  consider- 
ations of  that  nature  which  ought  to 
have  weighed  with  me  but  did  not,  1 fear 
I took  far  more  interest  in  a real  Kafir 
marriage,  a portion  of  whose  preliminary 
proceedings  I saw  two  days  after  this 
gala  procession  in  white  muslin  and  grey 
tweed.  I was  working  in  the  verandah 
after  breakfast, — for  you  must  know  that 
it  is  so  cold  indoors  that  we  all  spend 
the  middle  part  of  the  day  basking,  like 
lizards,  in  the  delicious  warmth  of  sunny 
air  outside, — when  I heard  a distant  but 
loud  noise  beyond  the  sod  fence  between 
us  ana  a track  leading  over  the  hills,  in 
whose  hollows  many  a Kafir  kraal 
nestles  snugly.  I knew  it  must  be  some- 
thing unitsu^,  for  I saw  all  our  own 
Kafirs  come  running  out  in  a state  of 
great  excitement,  calling  to  each  other 
to  make  haste.  G — , too,  left  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  a cat-murdered  pigeon  in 
which  he  was  busily  employed,  and 
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scampered  off  to  the  gate,  shouting  to 
me  to  come  and  see.  So  I — who  am 
the  idlest  mortal  in  the  world,  and  dear- 
ly love  an  excuse  for  leaving  whatever 
rational  employment  1 am  engaged  upon 
— snatched  up  the  baby,  who  was  su- 
premely happy  digging  in  the  dust  in  the 
sunshine,  called  Maria  in  case  there 
might  be  anything  to  explain,  and  ran 
off  to  the  gate  also.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen,  not  even  dust,  only  a 
sound  of  monotonous  singing  and  loud 
grunting  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  an-^ 
by-and-by  the  muffled  tread  of  bare,  hur- 
rying feet  shuffling  through  the  powdered 
earth  of  the  track.  My  own  people  had 
clambered  up  on  the  fence  and  were 
gesticulating  wildly  and  laughing  and 
shouting,  Tom  waving  the  great  wooden 
spoon  with  which  he  stirs  his  everlasting 
‘‘  scoff." 

“What  is  it,  Maria?”  I ask.  Maria 
shakes  her  head  and  looks  very  solemn, 
saying,  “ I doanknow.”  But  even  while 
she  speaks  a broad  grin  breaks  all  over 
her  face  and  she  shows  her  exquisite 
teeth  from  ear  to  ear  as  she  says,  half 
contemptuously,  “ It’s  only  a wild  Kafir 
wedding,  lady.  There  are  the  warriors  ; 
that’s  what  they  do  when  they  don't 
know  any  better.” 

Evidently  Maria  inclines  to  the  long 
white  muslin  gown  of  the  civilized  bride 
which  I had  minutely  described  to  her, 
and  she  turns  away  in  disdain.  Yes, 
here  they  come,  first  a body  of  stalwart 
warriors  dressed  in  skins,  and  with  im- 
mense plumes  of  feathers  on  their  heads, 
their  lithe,  muscular  .bodies  shining  like 
ebony  as  they  flash  past  me,  not  so  quick- 
ly, however,  but  that  they  have  time  for 
the  politesse  of  tossing  up  shields  and 
spears  with  a loud  shout  of  “ Inkosi !” — 
which  salutation  the  baby,  who  takes  it 
entirely  to  himself,  returns  with  great 
gravity  and  unction.  These  are  the 
vanguard,  the  flower  of  Kafir  chivalry, 
who  are  escorting  the  daughter  of  a 
chieftain  to  her  new  home  in  a kraal  [on 
the  opposite  range  of  hills.  They  make 
it  a point  of  honor  to  go  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  they  arc  like  the  stroke  oar, 
and  give  the  time  to  the  others.  After 
them  come  the  male  relatives  of  the 
bride,  a motley  crew,  numerous  but 
altogether  wanting  in  the  style  and  bear- 
ing of  the  warriors.  Their  garb,  too, 
was  a wretched  mixture  and  compromi.se 
44 
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between  clothes  and  no  clothes,  and  they 
shuffled  breathlessly  along,  some  in 
sacks  over  their  shoulders,  some  in  old 
tunics  of  red  or  blue,  and  nothing  else, 
and  some  only  in  two  flaps  or  aprons.  Hut 
all  wore  snuff-boxes  in  their  ears,  snuff- 
boxes made  of  every  conceivable  material, 
— hollow  reeds,  cowries,  tiger-cats’  teeth, 
old  cartridge  cases,  acorn  shells,  empty 
chrysalises  of  some  large  moth, — all  sorts 
of  miscellaneous  rubbish  which  could  by 
any  means  be  turned  to  this  use.  Then 
came  a more  compact  and  respectable- 
looking body  of  men,  all  with  rings  on 
their  heads,  the  Kafir  sign  and  token  of 
well-to-do-ness,  with  bare  legs,but  draped 
in  bright-colored  rugs  or  blankets  across 
their  bodies.  They  too  fling  up  their 
right  arm  and  cry  “ Inkosi !”  as  they 
race  along,  but  are  more  intent  in  urging 
on  their  charge,  the  bride,  who  is  in  their 
midst.  Poor  girl,  she  has  some  five  or 
six  miles  yet  to  go,  and  she  looks  ready 
to  drop  now,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
consideration  for  her  fatigue,  and  I ob- 
serve that  she  evidently  shrinks  from 
the  sticks  which  her  escort  flourish  about. 
She  is  a good-looking,  tall  girl,  with  a 
nice  expression,  in  spite  of  her  jaded  and 
ibarried  air.  She  only  wears  a sheet  of 
coarse  brownish  cloth  draped  gracefully 
and  decently  around  her,  leaving,  how- 
ever, her  straight,  shapely  legs  bare  to  run. 
■On  her  right  arm  she,  too,  bears  a pretty 
little  shield  made  of  dun  and  white  ox- 
hide, and  her  face  is  smeared  over  brow 
and  checks  with  red  clay,  her  hair  also 
being  tinged  with  it.  She  glances  wist- 
fully, I fancy,  at  Maria,  standing  near 
me  in  her  good  clothes  and  with  her  fat 
comfortable  look.  Kafir  girls  dread  be- 
ing married,  for  it  is  simply  taking  a hard 
place  without  wages.  Love  has  very 
>rarely  anything  to  do  with  their  union, 
and  yet  the  only  cases  of  murder  of 
which  I have  heard  have  been  committed 
under  the  influences  of  either  love  or 
jealousy.  This  has  always  seemed  odd 
to  me,  as  a Kafir  girl  does  not  appear 
at  all  prone  to  one  or  the  other.  When 
1 say  to  Maria,  “ Perhaps  you  will  want 
to  marry  some  day,  Alaria,  and  leave 
me  ?”  she  shakes  her  head  vehemently 
and  says,  “ No,  no : I should  not  like  to 
do  that.  I should  have  to  work  much 
harder,  and  no  one  would  be  kind  to 
me." 

Maria,  too,  looks  compassionately  at 


her  savage  sister  racing  along,  and  mur- 
murs, “ Malia  would  not  like  to  have  to 
run  so  fast  as  that.”  Certainly  she  is  not 
in  good  condition  for  a hard  gallop 
across  these  hills,  for  she  is  bursting  out 
of  all  her  gowns,  although  she  is  growing 
very  tall  as  well. 

There  is  no  other  woman  in  the  bridal 
cavalcade,  which  is  a numerous  one,  and 
closes  with  a perfect  mob  of  youths  and 
boys,  grunting  and  shuffling  along. 
Maria  says  doubtfully,  “ I think  they 
are  only  taking  that  girl  to  look  at  her 
kraal ; she  won't  be  marry  just  yet,  for 
they  say  the  beer  is  not  ready  so  soon.” 
This  information  was  shouted  out  as 
some  of  the  party  rushed  past,  but  I 
could  not  catch  the  exact  words  amid 
the  loud  monotonous  song  with  a sort  of 
chorus  or  accompaniment  of  grunts. 

Ever  since  my  arrival  I have  wanted 
to  see  a real  Kafir  kraal,  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  to  find  one  of  any  size,  and 
retaining  any  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  such  places.  There  are  numbers  of 
them  all  about  the  hills  which  surround 
Maritzburg,  but  they  are  poor  degenerate 
things,  the  homes  of  a lower  class  of 
Kafir, — a savage  in  his  most  disgusting 
and  dangerous  state  of  transition,  when 
he  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
and  has  picked  up  only  the  vices  of  ci  vili- 
zation. Such  kraals  would  be  unfavor- 
able specimens  of  a true  Kafir  village, 
and  only  consist  of  half  a dozen  ruinous 
filthy  hovels,  whose  inhabitants  will 
probably  beg  of  you.  For  some  time 
past  I have  been  inquiring  diligently 
where  a really  respectable  kraal  could  be 
found,  and  at  last  I beard  of  one  about 
eight  miles  off,  whose  Induna,  or  head- 
man, gave  it  a very  good  character. 
Accordingly  we  set  out  on  a broiling 
afternoon,  so  early  in  the  day  that  the 
sun  was  still  beating  down  on  us  with  all 
his  summer  tricks  of  glowing  heat  and  a 
fierce  fire  of  brightest  rays.  The  road 
is  steep,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  each 
successive  ridge  that  a breath  of  cool  air 
greets  us.  A strange  and  characteristic 
panorama  gradually  spreads  itself  out 
before  and  behind  us.  After  the  first 
steep  ascent  we  lose  sight  of  Maritzburg 
and  its  bosky  streets.  From  the  next 
ridge  we  can  see  well  the  regular  ring  of 
wooded  homesteads,  which  lie  in  a wide 
circle  outside  the  primitive  little  town. 
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Kach  rising  down  has  a couple  or  so  of 
these  suburban  villas,  hid  away  in  gum 
trees,  clinging  to  its  swelling  sides, — mel- 
ancholy-looking sides  they  are  now,  and 
dreary  is  the  immediate  country  around 
us  ; for  grass  fires  have  swept  the  hills 
for  a hundred  miles  and  more,  and  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  all  is  black  and  sere  and 
arid,  the  waggon  tracks  alone  winding 
about  in  dusty  distinctness.  The  streams, 
too,  have  shrunk  away  to  nothing,  and 
scarcely  show  between  their  high  banks. 
It  is  a positive  relief  to  have  a ride,  when 
we  have  clambered  up  the  rocky  track, 
across  the  highest  saddle  we  have  yet 
needed  to  mount.  Close  on  our  left 
rises,  some  three  hundred  feet  straight 
up  ag.ainst  the  brass-bright  sky,  a big 
bluff,  with  its  basalt  sides  cut  away  clean 
and  sharp,  as  though  by  a giant’s  knife. 
In  its  cold  shade  a few  stunted  bushes 
are  feebly  struggling  to  keep  their  scraggy 
leaves  and  branches  together ; and  on 
the  right  the  ground  falls  irregularly 
away  down  to  a valley,  in  which  are 
lovely  patches  of  young  forage,  making 
a tender  green  oasis,  precious  beyond 
words,  in  contrast  with  ihe  black  and 
sun-dried  desolation  of  the  hills  around. 
Here,  too,  arc  the  inevitable  gum  trees, 
not  to  be  despised  at  this  ugly  time  of 
year,  although  they  are,  for  all  the 
world,  like  those  stiff  wooden  trees,  all  of 
one  jiattern,  peculiar  to  the  model  villages 
in  the  days  of  our  childhood.  VVith 
quite  as  little  grace  and  beauty  do  these 
gum  trees  grow,  but  yet  they  arc  the  most 
valuable  things  we  possess,  being  excel- 
lent natural  drainers  of  marshy  soil,  kind- 
ly absorbers  of  every  stray  noxious  vapor, 
and  good  amateur  lightning-conductors 
into  the  bargain.  .Amid  these  much- 
abused,  not-to-be-done-without  trees, 
then,  a gable  peeps : it  is  evidently  a 
thriving,  comfortable  homestead ; yet 
here  my  friendly  guide  and  companion 
draws  rein,  and  looks  around  with  deep 
perplexity  on  his  kindly  face. 

“ How  beautiful  the  view  is  !"  I cry  in 
delight ; for  indeed  the  distant  sweep 
of  ever-rising  mountains,  the  splendid 
shadows  lying  broad  and  deep  over  the 
hill  and  valleys,  the  great  Umgeni,  dis- 
daining even  this  long  drought,  and  shin- 
ing here  and  there  like  a silver  riband, 
now  widening  into  a mere,  now  making 
almost  an  island  of  some  vast  tract  of 
Country,  but  always  journeying  “ with  a 


gentle  ecstasy,”  is  all  most  beautiful. 
The  burnt-up  patches  give  only  a brown 
amber  depth  to  the  willows  on  the  dis- 
tant hills,  and  the  rich  red  soil  glows 
brightly  on  the  bare  downs  near  us,  as  the 
westering  sun  touches  and  warms  them 
into  life  and  color.  1 am  well  contented 
to  drop  the  reins  on  my  old  horse’s  neck 
whilst  I gaze  with  greedy  eyes  on  the  fair 
scene,  which  I feel  will  change  and 
darken  in  a very  short  while.  Perhaps 
it  is  also  this  thought  which  makes  my 
companion  say  anxiously, — 

“Yes:  but  look  how  fast  the  sun  is 
dropping  behind  that  high  hill ; and  whert 
is  the  kra.il .’  It  ought  to  be  exactly  here, 
according  to  Mazimbulu’s  directions ; 
yet  I don’t  see  a sign  of  it : do  you 

If  his'eyes,  accustomed  since  childhood 
to  every  rock  and  cranny  in  these  hills, 
could  not  make  out  where  the  kraal  hid, 
little  chance  was  there  of  mine  finding  it 
out.  But  even  he  was  completely  at  fault, 
and  looked  anxiously  around  like  a deer- 
hound which  has  lost  the  scent.  The 
narrow  tract  before  us  led  straight  on  to 
the  interior  for  a couple  of  hundred 
miles,  and  in  all  the  panorama  at  our  feet 
we  could  not  see  trace  or  sign  of  living 
creature,  nor  could  the  deadliest  silence 
bring  sound  of  voice  or  life  to  our 
strained  ears. 

“ I dare  not  take  you  any  farther,” 
Mr.  Y.  said  : “ it  is  getting  much  too  late 
alre,ady.  But  how  provoking  to  come 
all  this  way  and  have  to  go  back  without 
finding  the  kraal.” 

In  vain  I tried  to  comfort  him  by 
assurances  how  pleasant  the  ride  had 
been,  beguiled  by  many  a hunting  story 
of  days  when  lions  and  elephants  drank 
at  the  stream  before  us,  and  when  no 
man’s  hand  ever  loosed  clasp  of  his  gun, 
sleeping  or  waking.  We  had  come  to 
see  a kr.a.al,  and  it  was  an  expedition 
manijue  if  we  could  not  find  it.  Still  the 
sun  seemed  in  a tremendous  hurry  to 
reach  the  shelter  of  that  high  hill  yonder, 
and  even  I was  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge we  must  not  go  farther  along  the 
rocky  tr.ack  before  us.  At  this  moment 
of  despair  there  came  swiftly  and  silently 
round  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bluff  just 
ahead  of  us,  two  Kafir  women,  with 
large  bundles  of  fire-wood  on  their  heads, 
and  walking  rapidly  along  as  though  in 
a hurry  to  get  home.  To  my  compan- 
ion, Kafir  IS  as  familiar  as  English,  so 
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he  is  at  no  loss  for  pleasant  words  and 
still  more  pleasant  smiles  with  which  to 
ask  the  way  to  Mazimbulu’s  kraal  “ We 
go  there  now,  O great  chieftain,"  the 
women  answer  with  one  voice  ; and  true 
to  the  savage  code  of  politeness,  they  be- 
tray no  surprise  as  to  what  we  can  pos- 
sibly want  at  their  kraal  so  late.  We 
had  scarcely  noticed  a faint  narrow  track 
on  the  burnt-up  ground  to  our  right,  but 
into  this  the  women  unhesitatingly  struck, 
and  we  followed  them  as  best  we  could. 
Scarcely  three  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  main  track,  round  the  shoulder  of  a 
down,  and  nestling  close  in  a sort  of  nat- 
ural bason  scooped  out  of  the  hill-side, 
lay  the  kraal, — silent  enough  now,  for 
all,  except  a few  old  men  and  babies, 
were  absent.  The  women,  like  our 
guides,  were  out  collecting  fire-wood, 
some  of  the  younger  men  and  bigger  chil- 
dren had  gone  into  town  to  sell  poultry 
and  eggs,  others  were  still  at  work  for 
the  farmer  whose  homestead  stood  a mile 
or  two  away.  There  must  have  been  at 
least  a hundred  goats  skipping  beneath 
the  steep  hill-side  down  which  we  had 
just  come,  goats  who  ventured  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  shelf  along  which  our 
bridle  path  had  lain,  and  yet  who  had 
never  by  bleat  or  inquisitive  protruded 
head  betrayed  their  presence  to  us.  In  the 
centre  of  the  excavation  stood  a large, 
high,  neatly  wattled  fence,  forming  an 
enclosure  for  the  cattle  at  night, — a 
remnant  of  the  custom  when  Kafir  herds 
were  ravaged  by  wild  animals  or  still 
wilder  neighbors.  A very  small  angle 
of  this  place  was  portioned  off  as  a stye 
for  the  biggest  and  mangiest  pig  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  behold  : a gaunt 
and  hideous  beast,  yet  the  show  animal 
of  the  kraal,  and  the  first  object  which 
Mazirabulu  pointed  out  to  us.  Of 
course  Mazimbulu  was  at  home  : what  is 
the  use  of  being  an  Induna  if  you  have 
to  exert  yourself  ? He  came  forward  at 
once  to  receive  us,  and  did  the  honors 
of  his  kraal  most  thoroughly  and  with 
much  grace  and  dignity.  Mr.  Y — ex- 
plained that  I was  the  wife  of  another 
Inkosi,  and  that  I was  consumed  by  a 
desire  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a real 
Kafir  kraal.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  was  pleasantly  conveyed,  and  a com- 
jdiment  to  this  particular  kraal  neatly  in- 
troduced here. 

Mazimbulu — an  immensely  tall,  pow- 


erful, elderly  man,  “ ringed,”  of  course, 
and  draped  in  a large  gay  blanket — 
looked  at  me  with  half  contemptuous 
surprise,  but  saluted,  to  carry  off  his 
wonder,  and  said  deprecatingly  to  Mr. 
Y— : 

“ O chief,  the  chieftainess  is  welcome. 
But  what  a strange  people  are  these 
whites  ! They  have  all  they  can  desire, 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  of  their 
own,  and  yet  they  can  find  pleasure  in 
looking  at  where  we  live.  Why,  chief,  yon 
know  their  horses  and  dogs  have  better 
places  to  sleep  in  than  we  have.  It  is 
all  most  wonderful ; but  the  chieftainess 
may  be  sure  we  are  glad  to  see  her,  no 
matter  for  what  reason  she  comes." 

There  was  not  very  much  to  see  after 
all.  About  twenty  large,  substantial, 
comfortable  huts,  all  of  the  beehive 
shape,  stood  in  a crescent,  the  largest  in 
the  middle.  This  belonged  to  Mazim- 
bulu, and  in  front  of  it  knelt  his  newest 
wife,  resting,  on  her  heels,  cutting  up 
pumpkins  into  little  bits  to  make  a sort 
of  soup,  or  what  she  called  “ scoff."  I 
think  young  Mrs.  Mazimbulu  was  about 
the  handsomest  and  the  sulkiest  Kafir 
woman  I have  yet  seen.  She  was  very 
smart  in  beads  and  bangles,  her  coiffure 
was  elaborate  and  carefully  stained  red, 
her  blanket  and  petticoat  were  gay  and 
warm  and  new,  and  yet  she  looked  the 
very  picture  of  ill-humor.  The  vicious 
way  she  cutup  her  pumpkins  and  pitched 
the  slices  into  a large  pot,  the  sarcastic 
glances  she  cast  at  Mazimbulu  as  he  in- 
vited me  to  enter  his  hut,  declaring  that 
he  was  so  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  wives 
that  I should  find  it  the  pink  of  cleanli- 
ness. Nothing  pleased  her,  and  she  re- 
fused to  talk  to  me,  or  to  “ saka  bono,”  or 
anything.  I never  saw  such  a shrew,  and 
wondered  whether  poor  Mazimbulu  had 
not  indeed  got  a handful  in  this,  his 
latest  purchase.  And  yet  he  looked  quite 
capable  of  takingcareof  himself,  and  his 
hand  had  probably  lost  none  of  its  old 
cunning  in  boxing  a refractory  bride's 
ears, — for  the  dame  in  question  seemed 
rather  on  the  watch  as  to  how  far  she 
might  venture  to  show  her  temper.  Such  a 
contrast  as  herhealthy  vigorous  form  made 
to  that  of  a slight,  sickly  girl,  who  crawled 
out  of  an  adjoining  hut  to  see  the  won- 
derful spectacle  of  an  “ Inkosi-casa  !" 
This  poor  thing  was  a martyr  to  sciatica, 
and  indeed  had  rheumatism  appar- 
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ently  in  all  her  joints.  She  moved  aside  points,  shells,  the  broken  handle  of  a 


her  kilt  of  lynx  skins  to  show  me  a terri- 
bly swollen  knee,  saying  plaintively  in  Ka- 
fir, “ I ache  all  over  for  always.”  Mazim- 
bulu  declared,  in  answer  to  my  earnest  , 
inquiries,  that  they  were  all  very  kind  to 
her,  and  promised  faithfully  that  a shil- 
ling which  I put  in  her  hand  should  re- 
main her  own  property.  “ Physic  or 
beads,  just  as  she  likes,”  he  vowed  ; but 
he  seemed  well  content  when  I gave 
another  coin  into  his  own  hand  for  snuff. 
There  were  not  many  babies, — only  three 
or  four,  miserable,  sickly  little  creatures, 
all  over  sores  and  dirt  and  ophthalmia. 
Yet  the  youth  who  held  our  horses  whilst 
we  walked  about,  and  Mr.  Y — chatted 
fluently  with  Mazimbulu,  might  have 
stood  for  the  model  of  a bronze  Apollo, 
so  straight  and  tall  and  symmetrical 
were  his  shapely  limbs  and  his  lithe, 
active  young  body.  He,  too,  shouted 
“ Inkosi-casa !”  in  rapturous  gratitude 
for  a sixpence,  and  vowed  to  bring  me 
fowls  to  buy  whenever  the  young  chick- 
ens all  about  should  be  big  enough.  My 
commissariat  is  always  on  my  mind,  and 
I never  lose  an  opportunity  of  replenish- 
ing it ; but  I must  confess  that  I get 
horribly  cheated  whenever  I try  bargain- 
ing on  my  own  account.  For  instance, 

1 sent  out  a roving  commission  for 
honey  the  other  day,  which  resulted  in 
the  offer  of  a small  jar  containing  per- 
haps one  pound  of  empty,  black,  and 
dirty  comb,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
honey,  which  apparently  had  already 
been  used  to  catch  flies.  For  this 
treasure  eight  shillings  was  asked.  To- 
day I tried  to  buy  a goat  from  Mazim- 
bulu,  but  he  honestly  said  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  me ; nor  could  I extract  a 
promise  of  milk  from  the  cows  I saw 
coming  home  just  then.  He  declared 
that  there  was  no  milk  to  be  had,  and 
certainly  when  one  looks  at  the  sur- 
rounding pasture,  it  is  not  incredible.  >- 
Mazimbulu's  own  hut  contained  little 
beyond  a stool  or  two,  some  skins  and 
mats  for  a bed,  a heap  of  mealie  husks 
with  which  to  replenish  this  fire,  his 
shield  and  bundle  of  assegais  and  knob- 
kerries.  There  was  another  smaller 
wattled  enclosure  holding  a great  score 
of  mealies,  and  another  piled  up  with 
splendid  pumpkins.  At  the  exact  top  of 
Mazimbulu’s  hut  stood  a perfect  curi- 
osity-shop of  lightning-charms — old  spear 


China  jug,  a painted  portion  of  some 
child's  toy, — all  that  is  mysterious  or 
unknown  to  them  must  perforce  be  a 
I lightning-charm.  They  would  no  more 
use  a lightning-conductor  than  they 
would  fly,  declaring  triumphantly  that 
our  houses,  for  all  their  “ fire-wires,” 
got  more  often  struck  by  lightning  than 
their  huts.  Indeed,  Mazimbulu  became 
quite  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  the 
personal  risk  I ran  on  account  of  my  pre- 
judice against  his  lightning-charms,  and 
hinted  that  I should  come  to  a bad  end 
some  day  through  it. 

By  the  time  we  had  spent  half-an- 
hour  in  the  kraal  the  sun  had  long  since 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  western  hills 
and  sunk  below  them,  taking  with  him 
apparently  every  vestige  of  daylight  out 
of  the  sky.  No  one  who  had  not  felt  it 
could  believe  the  rapidity  of  the  change 
in  the  temperature.  So  long  as  there  was 
sunlight,  it  was  too  hot.  In  half-an- 
hour  it  was  bitingly  bitterly  cold.  We 
could  not  go  fast  down  the  rocky  tracks, 
but  we  cantered  over  every  inch  of  avail- 
able space, — cantered  for  the  sake  of 
warming  ourselves  as  much  as  to  gtt 
home.  The  young  moon  gave  us  light 
enough  to  keep  on  the  right  track,  but 
I don’t  think  I ever  was  so  cold  in  my 
life  as  when  we  reached  home,  about 
half-past  six.  The  wood  fire  in  the  little 
drawing-room — the  only  room  with  a fire- 
place— seemed  indeed  delicious,  and  so 
did  a cup  of  tea,  so  hot  as  to  be  almost 
scalding.  F — declared  I was  of  a bright 
blue  color,  and  I admit  that  I came 
nearer  to  understanding  what  being 
frozen  to  death  meant  than  I had  ever 
done  before.  Yet  there  was  not  much 
frost,  but  one  suffered  from  the  reaction 
after  the  burning  heat  of  the  day  and 
the  impossibility  of  taking  any  extra 
wraps  with  one. 

July  \zth. — Don't  think  I am  going  to 
let  you  off  my  usual  monthly  grumble 
about  the  weather.  Not  a bit  of  it ! It 
is  worse  than  ever.  At  this  moment  a 
violent  and  bitterly  cold  gale  of  wind  is 
blowing,  and  I hear  the  red  tiles  flying  off 
the  house,  which  I fully  expect  will  be  a 
regular  sieve  by  the  time  the  rains  come. 
Not  one  drop  of  rain  have  we  had  these 
six  weeks,  and  people  remark  that  the  dry 
season  is  beginning.  F.verything  smells 
and  tastes  of  dust ; one’s  clothes,  the 
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furniture,  everything.  If  I sit  down  in 
an  arm-chair  I disturb  a cloud  of  dust; 
my  pillow  is,  I am  convinced,  stuffed 
with  it ; my  writing-table  is  inches  deep 
in  it.  All  the  food  is  flavored  with  it, 
and  Don  Quixote’s  enemies  could  not 
more  persistently  bite  the  dust  than  we 
do  at  each  meal.  Yet  when  I venture  to 
mention  this  drawback,  in  answer  to  the 
usual  question,  “ Is  jiot  this  delicious 
weather  V'  the  answer  is  always,  “ Oh  but 
you  can  have  no  dust  here : you  should 
.see  what  it  is  in  town !"  Between 
me  and  the  town  is  an  ever-flying  thick 
scud  of  dust,  through  which  one  can  but 
ill  discern  the  waggons.  1 wonder  there 
are  no  accidents,  for  I often  hear  a 
waggon  before  or  behind  me  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  anything  through  the  chok- 
ing, suffocating  cloud  around  you.  On 
a still  day,  when  one  c.arries  one's  own 
dust  quietly  along  w'ith  one,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  except  to  stop  at  home  if 
you  wish  to  keep  your  temper.  The 
other  day  little  G—  was  about  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  domestic  law 
for  flagrant  disobedience,  and  he  re- 
marked drily  to  the  reluctant  executioner, 
“ You  had  better  take  care,  / am  very 
dusty."  It  was  quite  true,  for  the  slipper 
elicited  such  clouds  of  dust  from  the 
little  blue  serge  suit  that  the  chastise- 
ment had  to  be  curtailed,  much  to  the 
culprit’s  satisfaction.  As  for  the  baby, 
he  was  discovered  the  other  day  taking 
a dust  bath  exactly  like  the  chickens,  and 
considered  it  very  hard  to  be  stopped  in 
his  amusement.  Every  now  and  then  we 
have  a dust-storm.  There  have  been 
two  this  month  already,  perfect  hurri- 
canes of  cold  wind  driving  the  dust  in  solid 
sheets  before  them.  Nearer  the  coast 
these  storms  have  been  followed  by  wel- 
come showers,  but  here  we  are  still  dry 
and  parched.  The  only  water  supply  we 
(individually  speaking)  have,  is  brought 
in  buckets  from  the  river  about  half  a 
mile  off,  and  one  has  to  wash  in  it  and 
drink  it  with  closed  eyes.  But  it  can- 
not be  unwholesome,  thank  heaven,  for 
most  of  us  take  nothing  else,  and  are 
very  well.  I owe  it  a grudge,  however, 
on  account  of  its  extraordinary  badness. 
Not  only  does  it  spoil  the  flavor  of 
ray  beloved  tea,  but  it  chaps  our  skins 
frightfully;  and  what  with  the  dust  in 
the  pores,  and  the  chronic  irritation 
caused  by  some  strange  peculiarity  in 


the  climate,  we  are  all  like  nutmeg-gra- 
ters, and  one  can  understand  the  common 
sense  of  a Kafir’s  toilette  into  which 
grease  enters  largely.  Yet  in  spite  of 
dust  and  dryness,  for  everything  is  ludi- 
crously dry, — sugar  and  salt  are  so  many 
solid  cakes  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  means 
of  a spoon  at  all, — one  is  thankful  for 
the  cold  bracing  weather,  and  unless 
there  is  a necessity  for  confronting  the 
dust,  we  contrive  to  enjoy  many  of  the 
pleasant  sunshiny  hours  in  the  verandah, 
and  I rejoice  to  see  the  roses  blooming 
again  in  the  children’s  cheeks.  Every 
evening  we  have  a wood  fire  on  the  open 
hearth  in  the  drawing-room,  and  there 
have  been  sharp  frosts  lately.  The 
waving  tips  of  the  poor  bamboos  look 
' sadly  yellow,  but  I have  two  fine  flourish- 
ing young  camellias  out  of  doors  without 
shelter  of  any  sort,  and  my  supply  of 
roses  has  never  failed  from  those  trees 
which  get  regularly  watered.  The  foli- 
age, too,  of  the  geraniums  is  as  luxuriant 
as  ever,  though  each  leaf  is  white  with 
dust,  but  the  first  shower  will  make  them 
lovely  once  more. 

The  quail  passed  over  here  a few  days 
ago  in  dense  solid  clouds,  leaving  many 
weary  stragglers  here  and  there  on  the 
veldt  to  delight  the  sportsman.  I am 
told  that  it  is  a strange  and  w'onderful 
sight  to  see  these  birds  sweep  sometimes 
in  the  dead  silence  of  a moonlight  night, 
flying  low  and  compactly,  beating  tlie 
air  with  the  monotonous  whirr  of  their 
untiring  wings,  down  one  of  the  empty- 
streets  of  quiet  Maritzburg,  so  dose  to 
the  bystander  that  a stick  would  knock 
some  over.  And  to  think  of  the  dis- 
tance they  had  travelled  thus ! For 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles, — over 
deserts  and  lakes,  at  whose  existence  we 
can  but  dimly  guess,  the  little  wayfarers 
have  journeyed  from  the  far  interior 
down  to  the  sea-board  of  this  great  con- 
tinent. I^t  season  a weary  pair  dropped 
down  among  my  rose  bushes,  but  no 
sportsman  knew  of  their  visit,  for  I 
found  them  established  there  when  I 
came,  and  jealously  guarded  their  secret 
for  them  ; but  I don't  know  yet  whether 
any  others  have  claimed  my  hospitality 
and  protection  in  the  same  way,  poor 
pretty  creatures. 

I was  seized  with  a sudden  wish  the 
other  day  to  see  the  market  here,  and 
accordingly  got  my  household  up  very 
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early  one  of  these  cold  mornings,  hurried 
breakfast  over,  and  drove  down  to  the 
market  square  exactly  at  nine,  a.m., 
when  the  sales  commence.  Every  thing 
is  sold  by  auction,  but  sold  with  a rapidity 
which  seemed  magical  to  me.  I saw 
some  fine  potatoes  a dozen  yards  away 
from  where  the  market -master  was  selling, 
with  lightning  speed,  waggon  load  after 
waggon  load  of  some  fresh  green  forage, 
— I certainly  heard  “ Two  and  a half- 
penny,” or,  ‘‘  And  three  farthings,"  and 
“ Thank  you : gone,”  coming  rather 
near,  and  I had  gone  so  far  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  determine  which  of  my  friends 
— for  heaps  of  people  I knew  were  there 
— I should  ask  to  manage  it  forme.  But 
like  a wave  the  bidding  swept  over  my 
potatoes ; I quite  looked  upon  them  as 
mine,  and  they  were  gone.  So  as  I did 
not  want  any  firewood,  and  there  were 
only  about  a dozen  huge  waggons  piled 
high  up  with  lopped  branehes  and  limbs 
of  trees  ; and  as  I had  begun  to  perceive 
that  a dozen  waggon  loads  were  nothing 
to  the  rapid  utterance  of  the  market- 
master,  I went  into  the  market-hall  to 
look  at  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs 
and  butter,  with  which  the  tables  were 
fairly  well  covered.  There  was  very  little 
poultry,  and  a pair  of  ducks,  towards 
which  I felt  somewhat  attracted,  sold  for 
6s.  6d.  each,  directly  the  bidding  began. 
So  I consoled  myself  by  purchasing,  still 
in  a vicarious  manner,  by  means  of  a 
friend,  three  turkeys.  a bargain  ! 

The  only  cheap  things  I have  seen  in 
Natal — only  nine  shillings  and  ninepence 
a piece  ; beautiful  full-grown  turkeys, — 
two  hens  and  a cock — just  what  I 
wanted.  Of  course  everybody  clustered 
round  me  and  began  to  damp  my  joy 
directly,  by  pouring  statistics  into  my 
ears  of  the  mortality  among  turkey 
chicks,  and  the  certain  ill-fortune  which 
would  attend  my  efforts  to  rear  them. 
But  it  is  too  early  in  the  season  yet  for 
such  an.xieties,  so  I am  free  for  the  next 
two  months  to  admire  my  turkeys  as 
much  as  I choose,  without  breaking  my 
heart  over  the  untimely  fate  of  their  off- 
spring. V'es,  those  turkeys  were  the  only 
cheap  things  ; butter  sold  easily  at  3s. 
qd.  a pound,  eggs  at  3s.  a dozen,  and  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables  at  pretty  nearly 
Covent  Garden  prices.  It  gave  one  a 
good  idea  of  the  chronic  state  of  famish- 
ment even  so  little  a town  as  this  was  in. 


— to  see  the  clean  sweep  made  of  every 
single  thing,  live  and  dead — always  ex- 
cepting my  turkeys, — in  ten  minutes 
after  the  market-master  entered  the 
building.  I am  sure  treble  the  quantity 
would  have  been  snapped  up  as  quickly, 
— such  odd  miscellaneous  things,  bacon, 
cheese,  honey,  pumpkins,  all  jumbled 
together.  Then,  outside  for  a few  mo- 
ments, to  finish  up  with,  a few  wheel- 
barrow loads  of  young  barley,  a basket 
or  two  of  mealies,  and  some  fagots  of  fire- 
wood, brought  in  by  the  Kafirs,  and  lo, 
in  something  less  than  an  hour  it  is  all 
over,  and  hungry  Maritzburg  has  swal- 
lowed up  all  she  can  get  for  to-day. 
The  market-master  is  now  at  liberty — 
after  explaining  to  a Kafir  or  two  that  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  right  to  sell 
your  wheelbarrow-load  twice  over,  once 
privately,  and  once  publicly — to  show 
me  the  Market  Hall ; a very  creditable 
building,  large  and  commodious,  well 
roofed  and  lighted.  Knowing  as  I do 
the  exceeding  slowness  of  building  oper- 
ations in  Maritzburg,  it  struck  me  as 
little  less  than  marvellous  to  hear  that  it 
had  actually  been  run  up  in  twenty-one 
days.  No  lesser  pressure  than  Prince 
Alfred’s  visit,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
couid  have  induced  such  Aladdin-like 
rapidity ; but  the  loyal  Maritzburgians 
wanted  to  give  their  Sailor  Prince  a ball, 
and  there  was  no  room  in  the  whole 
town  cap.able  of  holding  one-quarter  of 
the  people  who  wanted  to  see  the  Royal 
midshipman  : so  Kafirs,  and  whites,  and 
men  of  all  colors  fell  to  work  with  a will, 
and  hammered  night  and  day  until  all 
was  finished,  extempore  chandeliers  of 
painted  hoops  dangling  in  all  directions, 
flowers  and  flags  hiding  the  rough  and 
ready  walls,  and  the  “ lion  and  the’uni- 
corn  fighting  for  the  crown”  in  orthodox 
fashion  over  the  door-way,  where  it  re- 
mains to  this  day.  The  only  thing  I 
wonder  at  is  whether  the  floor  was  at  all 
more  even  then  than  now,  for  .at  present 
it  is  nearly  as  much  up  and  down  as  the 
waves  of  the  restless  Indian  Ocean. 

Now,  too,  that  there  are  no  more 
domestic  purchases  to  be  made,  I can 
look  about  and  see  how  quaint  and 
picturesque  it  all  is.  In  summer  the 
effect  must  really  be  charming,  with  the 
double  bordering  of  acacia  trees,  fresh 
and  green,  instead  of  leafless  and  dusty, 
— the  queer  little  Dutch  church,  with  its 
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hugely  disproportionate  weather-cock, 
glistening  large  and  bright  in  the  stream- 
ing sunlight, — the  teams  of  patient  bul- 
locks moving  slowly  off  again  through  the 
dust  with  waggons  of  forage  or  fire-wood, 
to  be  dropped  to  their  various  destinations, 
and  the  fast  melting  heterogeneous  crowd 
of  Kafirs  and  Coolies,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, some  with  baskets,  some  with  dang- 
gling  poultry,  or  carefully-carried  tins  of 
eggs,  but  none  with  turkeys  ! The  Market 
Hall  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  quite 
deserted,  but  the  crowd  seems  re-assem- 
ling  a little  lower  down,  where  a weekly 
auction  is  being  held  in  a primitive  fash- 
ion out  in  the  open  air  beneath  the  acacia 
trees.  A stalwart  Kafir  wanders  about 
listlessly  ringing  a large  bell,  and  the 
auctioneer,  mounted  on  a table,  is  effect- 
ing what  he  calls  a clearance  sale,  appar- 
ently of  all  the  old  rubbish  in  the  place  : 
condemned  military  stores,  such  as  tents 
and  great-coats,  pianos,  from  which  the 
very  ghost  of  tone  has  fled  years  ago, 
cracked  china,  broken  chairs,  crinolines, 
fiddles,  kettles,  faded  pictures  under  fly- 
blown glasses,  empty  bottles,  old  baskets, 
oil  are  “ Going,  going  : gone  !"  whilst 
we  stand  there — drifting  away  to  other 
homes  all  over  the  place. 

I pass  every  day  an  ingenious  though 
lowly  family  mansion  made  solely  and 
entirely  of  ihe  sheets  of  zinc  out  of 
boxes,  fastened  together  in  some  strange 
fashion.  Roof,  walls,  flooring,  all  are  of 
it.  There  is  neither  door  nor  window 
facing  the  road,  so  I don’t  know  how 
they  are  put  in;  but  I can  imagine  how 
that  hovel  must  crackle  in  a high  wind. 
What  mysterious  law  of  gravitation  keeps 
it  down  to  the  ground  I have  failed  to 
discover,  nor  do  I know  how  the  walls 
are  supported  even  in  their  leaning  posi- 
tion. Well,  I saw  the  owner  of  this  cot,  a 
Dutchman,  buying  furniture,  and  he  was 
very  near  purchasing  the  piano  under  the 
impression  it  was  a folding-up  bed- 
stead. I have  always  taken  such  an 
interest  in  the  zinc  dwelling  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I could  refrain  from  giving 
my  opinion  about  its  furniture. 

But  the  sun  is  getting  high,  and  it  is 
ten  o’clock  and  past,  quite  time  for  all 
housewives  to  be  at  home  and  the  men 
at  their  business,  so  the  clearance  sale 
ends  like  a transformation  scene.  Kafirs 
hoist  up  ponderous  burthens  on  their 
heads  and  walk  off  unconcernedly  with 


them,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  what 
were  once  household  gods  disappear 
round  the  corner.  My  early  rising 
makes  me  feel  as  dissipated  as  one  does 
after  going  to  a wedding,  and  I can’t 
help  a reluctance  to  go  back  to  the 
daily  routine  of  G — ’s  lessons  and  baby’s 
pinafores  : it  seems  so  delightful  to  idle 
about  in  the  sunshine,  in  spite  of  the  dust. 
What  is  there  to  do,  or  to  see  ? What 
excuse  car.  any  one  find  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  prevent  my  going  home  just 
yet  ? It  is  an  anxious  thought,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  see  be- 
yond waggons  and  oxen  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Maritzburg.  Some  one 
fortunately  recollects  the  Mill, — there  is 
only  one  in  the  whole  place, — and  avers 
that  wool-scouring  is  going  on  there  at 
the  present  time.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
pleasant  drive,  and  in  five  minutes  we  are 
trotting  along,  raising  a fine  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the  park. 
When  the  river-side  has  been  reached, 
— poor  shrunken  Umsindusi,  it  is  a mere 
rivulet  now,  and  thoroughly  shrunken 
and  depressed, — we  turn  off  and  follow 
the  windings  of  the  banks  for  a few  hun- 
dred yards  till  we  come  to  where  the 
mill  wheel  catches  and  makes  use  of  a 
tiny  streamlet  just  as  it  is  entering  the 
river.  It  is  a very  picturesque  spot, 
although  the  immediate  country  around 
is  flat  and  uninteresting ; but  there  is  such 
a profusion  of  willow  trees,  such  beautiful 
tufts  of  tall  willow-ferns,  such  clumps  of 
grasses  that  the  old  brick  buildings  are 
hidden  and  shaded  by  all  manner  of 
waving  branches.  Then  in  front  is  the  in- 
evitable waggon,  the  long  straggling  span 
of  meagre  oxen,  with  their  tiny  black  fore- 
looper  and  attendant  Kafirs.  This  is 
indeed  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
for  into  the  waggon  big  neat  bales,  all 
ready  for  shipment,  bales  which  have  been 
“ dumped  ” and  branded,  are  being  low- 
ered by  a crane  out  of  a large  upper 
store.  Very  different  do  those  bales 
look  as  they  now  dejiart  from  those  in 
which  the  wool  arrives.  With  the  char- 
acteristic untidiness  and  make-shift 
fashion  of  the  whole  country,  the  wool  is 
loosely  and  carelessly  stuffed  into  inferior 
bales,  which  become  ragged  and  filthy 
by  the  time  they  reach  this,  and  are  a 
discredit  to  the  place  as  they  pass  along 
the  streets.  That  is  the  state  in  which 
it  is  brought  here  and  delivered  over  to 
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the  care  of  the  wool  scourers.  The  first 
step  is  to  sort  it  all,  sift  the  coarsest  dirt 
out  of  it,  and  then  away  it  goes,  first  into 
its  hot  bath  of  soda  and  water,  and  after- 
wards into  many  succeeding  “ tubs"  of 
cooler  water,  until  at  last  it  emerges, 
dripping  indeed,  but  cleansed  from  burr 
and  seed,  and  white  as  the  driven  snow,  to 
be  next  laid  out  on  a terrace  sheltered  from 
dust  and  wind,  and  dried  rapidly  under 
the  burning  South  African  sun.  Then 
there  is  the  steam-press  which  squeezes 
it  tightly  into  these  neat  trim  bales,  and 
a hydraulic  machine  which  gives  it  that 
“ one  turn  more  of  the  screw"  which  was 
supposed  to  constitute  the  difference  be- 
tween neuralgia  and  gout,  but  which 
here  marks  the  difference  between  a 
“ dumped  ” and  undumped  bale.  The 
iron  bands  are  riveted  with  a resounding 
clang,  or  thud,  the  letters  are  rapidly 
brushed  in  over  their  iron  plate,  and  the 
bale  is  pronounced  finished.  A very 
creditable  piece  of  work  it  is  ; neat  and 
tidy  outside,  and  fair  and  honest  inside. 
I heard  none  of  the  usual  excuses  for  dirt 
and  untidiness  : no,  “ Oh,  one  can’t  get 
the  Kafirs  to  do  anything.”  There  was 
a sufficiency  of  Kafirs  at  work  under 
the  eyes  of  the  masters,  but  there  was 
no  ill-temper  nor  rough  language  ; all  was 
methodical  and  business-like, — every  de- 
tail seen  to  and  carried  thoroughly  out 
from  first  to  List,  and  the  result  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  The  machinery 
combed  and  raked  and  dipped  with 
monotonous  patience,  and  many  an  in- 
genious connecting  rod  or  band  saved 
labor  and  time.  1 declare  it  was  the 
most  encouraging  and  satisfactory  thing 
1 hafe  seen  since  I came,  apart  from  the 
real  pleasure  of  looking  at  a bale  of  wool 
turned  out  as  it  used  to  be  from  every 
wool  shed  in  New  Zealand,  instead  of  the 
untidy  bundles  one  sees  slowly  travelling 
down  to  Durban,  not  even  well  packed  in 
the  waggons ; apart  from  this  it  is  in- 
spiriting to  see  the  resources  of  the  place 
made  the  best  of,  and  everything  kept 
up  to  the  mark  of  a high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. There  were  no  incomplete  or 
make-shift  contrivances,  and  the  two 
bright,  active  young  masters  going  about 
and  seeing  to  everything  themselves,  as 
colonists  ought  to  do,  were  such  a con- 
trast to  the  ordinary-looking,  unkempt, 
pale-faced  overseer  of  half-a-dozen 


creeping  Kafirs,  which  represents  the 
labor  market  here. 

I feel,  however,  as  if  I were  rather  “ loaf- 
ing” myself,  and  am  certainly  very  idle, 
for  it  is  past  midday  before  G—  has  half 
enough  examined  the  establishment,  or 
tumbled  often  enough  in  and  out  of  the 
wool  press  ; so  we  leave  the  cool  shade 
of  the  willows  and  the  mesmeric  throb  of 
the  mill  wheel,  and  drive  home  through 
the  dust  once  more  to  our  own  little 
house  on  the  hill. 

Ever  since  I began  this  letter  I have 
been  wanting  to  tell  you  of  an  absurd 
visitor  I had  the  other  day,  and  my  poor 
little  story  has  very  nearly  been  crowded 
out  by  other  things. 

A couple  of  mornings  ago  I was  very 
busy  making  a new  cotton  skirt  for 
*‘ Mali.a,” — for  I am  her  sole  dressmaker, 
and  she  keeps  me  at  work  always,  what 
with  growing  into  a stout  grenadier  of  a 
girl,  and  what  with  rending  these  skirts 
upon  all  occasions.  Well,  I was  getting 
over  the  seams  at  a fine  rate  in  the  sew- 
ing machine,  which  I had  moved  out 
into  the  verandah  for  light  and  warmth, 
when  I became  “ ware"  of  a shadow  be- 
tween me  and  the  sun.  It  was  a very 
little  shadow,  and  the  substance  of  it  was 
the  tiniest  old  Dutchman  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life.  I assure  you  my  first  idea 
was  that  I must  be  looking  at  a little  gob- 
lin, he  was  so  precisely  like  the  pictures 
one  secs  in  the  illustrations  of  a fairy 
tale.  His  long  waistcoat  of  a gay 
flowered  chintz,  his  odd,  square-tailed 
coat  and  square  shoes,  his  wide  short 
breeches  and  pointed  hat,  weie  all  in  keep- 
ing-with  the  goblin  theory.  But  his  face  ! 
1 was  too  startled  to  laugh,  but  it  ought 
to  have  been  sketched  on  the  spot.  No 
apple  ever  was  more  rosy,  no  snake-skin 
ever  more  wrinkled  ; eyes  as  blue  and 
keen  as  steel  gleamed  out  at  me  from  be- 
neath enormous  shaggy  brows,  and  his 
nose  and  chin  were  precisely  like 
Punch’s.  I wonder  what  he  thought  of 
me  ? My  eyes  were  as  round  as  marbles, 
and  I do  believe  my  mouth  was  wide 
open.  He  gave  a sort  of  nod,  and  in  a 
strange  dialect  said  something,  to  which  I 
in  my  bewilderment  answered  “Ja,”  being 
the  one  single  word  of  Dutch  I know. 
This  misleading  reply  encouraged  my 
weird  visitor  to  sit  down  on  the  steps 
before  me,  to  take  off  his  hat,  mop  hi.< 
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thin,  long,  grey  locks,  and  to  launch  forth 
with  much  pantomime  into  a long  story, 
of  which  I did  not  understand  one  word, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  all  liter- 
ally in  High  Dutch.  Here  was  a pretty 
predicament, — alone  with  a goblin  to 
whom  I had  just  told  a flat  falsehood, 
for  evidently  his  first  inquiry,  of  which  I 
only  caught  the  word  “ Hollands,”  and 
which  1 imagined  to  refer  to  gin,  must 
have  been  a demand  as  to  whether  I un- 
derstood his  language ; and  I had  said, 
“ Ja.”  It  was  dreadful.  In  my  dismay 
I remember  having  heard  somebody  say 
“ Nie,”  and  I even  followed  it  up  with 
faltering  “ Stcpts  nie”  (I  don't  under- 
stand), which  also  came  to  me  in  my  ex- 
tremity. This  contradictory  answer  puz- 
zled my  old  gentleman,  and  he  looked  at 
me  frowningly,  but  I had  always  heard 
that  courage  is  everything  with  goblins,  so 
I smiled,  and  said  inquiringly,” J a. ’"again. 
He  shook  his  head  reprovingly,  and  then 
by  the  aid  of  ticking  ofl  each  word  on  his 
fingers  and  stopping  at  it  until  he 
thought  I understood,  he  contrived  by 
means  of  Herman,  and  English,  and 
Kafir,  only  breaking  out  into  Dutch  at 
very  interesting  parts,  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  in  search  of  a little  black  ox.  I must 
clearly  understand  that  it  was  “schwartz,” 
and  also  that  the  ” pfennings”  it  h.ad  cost 
were  many.  The  ox  seems  to  have  been 
a regular  demon,  if  his  story  was  any- 
thing like  true.  No  rest  had  he  had. 
(Here  a pantomime  of  going  to  sleep.) 
From  Over  Berg  had  he  come,  and  he 
had  bought  this  wayward  beast  from  one 
Herr  Schmidst,  an  Inkosi.  A great  deal 
of  shaking  of  the  head  here,  which  must 
have  meant  that  this  Herr  Inkosi  had 
cheated  him ; yet  1 longed  to  ask  how 
one  could  get  the  better  of  a goblin  ? 
I didn't  know  it  was  to  be  done.  From 
the  moment  the  ” klein  schwartz  " ox 
changed  masters  my  small  friend's 
troubles  began.  “ Frilh  in  de  morgen  ” 
did  that  ox  get  away  every  day ; in  vain 
was  it  put  in  kraals  at  night,  in  vain  did 
Kafirs  search  for  it  (great  acting  here  of 


following  up  a spoor), — it  was  over  the 
Berg  and  far  away.  He  w.as  drei  tags 
mit  nodings  to  eat  ab  mealies.”  It  was 
a long  story,  but  the  refrain  was  always, 
“ Vere  hat  dat  leetel  ox,  dat  schwartzen 
ox,  got  to  ?”  If  I am  to  say  the  exact 
truth  he  once  demanded,  “ Vere  dis 
Teufels  dat  leetel  ox  hat  be  but  I 
looked  so  shocked  that  he  took  oflf  his 
steeple-crowned  hat  deprecatingly. 

“ Sprechen  sie  Kafir  ?”  I asked  in  de- 
spair ; but  it  was  no  better.  His  coun- 
tenance brightened,  and  he  went 
through  it  all  again,  in  Kafir,  and  the 
” Inkosno”  was  quite  as  prominent  as  the 
ox  had  been.  Of  course  I meant  that 
he  should  speak  to  some  of  my  Kafirs 
about  it,  if  he  knew  their  language.  I 
believe  we  should  have  been  there  to 
this  day  talking  gibberish  to  each  other 
if  little  G — had  not  appeared  suddenly 
round  the  comer,  and  taken  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands. 

“ Why,  what  a queer  old  man  that  is, 
Mumey ! Wherever  did  you  find  him, 
and  what  does  he  want  ?"  G — demands, 
with  true  colonial  brevity. 

“ I think  he  is  looking  for  a little  black 
ox,"  I say  guardedly. 

“ Ja  wohl — dat  is  it : cin  leetel  black 
ox,  my  tear" — (I  trust  he  meant  G — ). 

“ Oh,  all  right !”  G — shouts,  springing 
up.  “ Osa  (come),  old  gentleman ! 
There’s  rather  a jolly  little  black  bullock 
over  there,  I know,  because  I’ve  been 
with  Jack  there,  looking  for  a snake." 

The  goblin  was  pn  his  feet  in  a mo- 
ment with  every  wrinkle  on  the  alert, 
“ Danks,  my  tear  umjan  : du  air  ein  gut 
leetel  boy.  Frilh  in  the  morgen,”  and 
so  on  with  the  whole  story  over  a'gain, 
to  G — •,  who  understood  him  much  better 
than  I did,  and  gave  me  quite  a minute 
account  of  the  “ leetel  black  ox's"  ad- 
ventures. 

The  last  thing  G — saw  of  it  it  was 
taking  the  fence  like  a springbok, 
with  the  goblin  and  three  Kafirs  in  full 
chase  after  it. — Evening  Hours. 
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1. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  since  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  artistic  biogra- 
phies in  the  English  language  was  given 
to  the  world.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Ltfe  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  no  sooner  appeared  than 
it  took  firm  possession  of  the  public 
mind ; and  it  has  ever  since  retained  its 
hold  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
career  of  one  who  has  been  called,  in 
language  which  is  far  less  extravagant  in 
reality  than  in  appearance,  “ the  foremost 
woman  of  her  age.”  Written  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  in  a style  at  once  powerful 
and  picturesque,  and  with  a sympathy 
such  as  only  one  artist  could  feel  for 
another,  it  richly  merited  the  popularity 
which  it  gained  and  has  kept.  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  however,  labored  under  one 
serious  disadvantage,  which  no  longer 
exists  in  anything  like  the  same  degree 
in  which  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  Writ- 
ing but  a few  months  after  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  been  laid  in  her  grave,  and 
whilst  the  father  to  whom  she  was  in- 
debted for  so  much  that  was  character- 
istic in  her  life  and  genius  was  still  living, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  had  necessarily  to  deal 
with  many  circumstances  which  affected 
living  persons  too  closely  to  be  handled 
in  detail.  Even  as  it  was  she  involved 
herself  in  serious  embarrassment  by  some 
of  her  allusions  to  incidents  connected 
more  or  less  nearly  with  the  life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte;  corrections  and  retractions 
were  forced  upon  her,  the  later  editions 
of  the  book  differed  considerably  from 
the  first,  and  at  last  .she  was  compelled 
to  announce  that  any  further  correspond- 
ence concerning  it  must  be  conducted 
through  her  solicitors.  Thus  she  was 
crippled  in  her  attempt  to  paint  a full- 
length  picture  of  a remarkable  life,  and 
her  story  was  what  Mr.  Thackeray  called 
it,  “ necessarily  incomplete,  though  most 
touching  and  admirable." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  also  seems  to  have  set 
out  with  the  determination  that  her 
work  should  be  pitched  in  a particular 
key.  She  had  formed  her  own  concep- 
tion of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  character,  and 
with  the  passion  of  the  true  artist  and 


the  ability  of  the  practised  writer  she 
made  everything  bend  to  that  con- 
ception. The  result  was  that  whilst  she 
produced  a singularly  striking  and  effec- 
tive portrait  of  her  heroine,  it  was  not 
one  which  was  absolutely  satisfactory  to 
those  who  were  the  oldest  and  closest 
friends  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Jane  Eyre  was  by  no  means  so  joyless  as 
the  world  now  believes  it  to  have  been. 
That  during  the  later  years  in  which  this 
wonderful  woman  produced  the  works 
by  which  she  has  made  her  name  famous, 
her  career  was  clouded  by  sorrow  and 
oppressed  by  anguish  both  mental  and 
physical,  is  perfectly  true.  That  she  was 
made  what  she  was  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction  cannot  be  doubted ; but  it  is 
not  true  that  she  was  throughout  her 
whole  life  the  victim  of  that  extreme  de- 
pression of  spirits  which  afflicted  her  at 
rare  intervals,  and  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  presented  to  us  with  so  much  vivid- 
ness and  emphasis.  On  the  contrary, 
her  letters  show  that  at  any  rate  up  to 
the  time  of  her  leaving  for  Brussels,  she 
was  a happy  and  high-spirited  girl,  and 
that  even  to  the  very  last  she  had  the 
faculty  of  overcoming  her  sorrows  by 
means  of  that  steadfast  courage  which 
was  her  most  precious  possession,  and  to 
which  she  was  so  much  indebted  for  her 
successive  victories  over  trials  and  dis- 
appointments of  no  ordinary  character. 
Those  who  imagine  that  Charlotte 
Bronte's  spirit  was  in  any  degree  a morbid 
or  melancholic  one  do  her  a singular  in- 
justice. Intensely  reserved  in  her  con- 
verse with  all  save  the  members  of  her 
own  household;  and  the  solitary  friend 
to  whom  she  clung  with  such  passionate 
affection  throughout  her  life,  she  revealed 
to  these 

" The  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of,” 

which  were  and  have  remained  hidden 
from  the  world,  but  which  must  be  seen 
by  those  who  would  know  what  Char- 
lotte Bronte  really  was  as  a woman. 
Alas  ! those  who  knew  her  and  her  sis- 
ters well  during  their  brief  lives  are  few 
in  number  now.  The  Brontes  who 
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plucked  the  flower  of  fame  out  of  the 
thorny  waste  in  which  their  lots  were 
cast  survive  in  their  books  and  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  biography.  But  the  Brontes, 
the  women  who  lived  and  suffered  thirty 
years  ago,  and  whose  characters  were 
instinct  with  so  rare  and  lofty  a nobility, 
so  keen  a sensitiveness,  so  pure  a humili- 
ty, are  known  no  longer. 

' Yet  one  mode  of  making  acquaintance 
with  them  is  still  open  to  some  among 
us.  From  her  school  days  down  to  the 
hour  in  which  she  was  stretched  prostrate 
in  her  last  sickness,  Charlotte  Bronte 
kept  up  the  closest  and  most  confidential 
intercourse  with  her  one  life-long  friend. 
To  that  friend  she  addressed  letters 
which  may  be  counted  by  hundreds, 
scarcely  one  of  which  fails  to  contain 
some  characteristic  touch  worthy  of  (he 
author  of  VilUtte.  No  one  can  read 
this  remarkable  correspondence  without 
learning  the  secret  of  the  writer's  char- 
acter ; none,  as  I believe,  can  read  it  with- 
out feeling  that  the  woman  who  “ stole 
like  a shadow”  into  the  field  of  English 
literature  in  1847,  and  in  less  than  eight 
years  after  stole  as  noiselessly  away,  was 
truer  and  nobler  even  than  her  works, 
truer  and  nobler  even  than  that  masterly 
picture  of  her  life  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

These  letters  lie  before  me  as  I write. 
Here  are  the  faded  sheets  of  1832,  writ- 
ten in  the  school-girl’s  hand,  filled  with 
the  school-girl’s  extravagant  terms  of  en- 
dearment, yet  enriched  here  and  there 
by  sentences  which  are  worthy  to  live, 
some  of  which  have  already,  indeed, 
taken  their  place  in  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land ; and  here  is  the  faint  pencil  note 
written  to  “ my  own  dear  Nell  " out  of 
the  writer’s  ‘‘  dreary  sick-bed  ” which  was 
so  soon  to  be  the  bed  of  death  ! Be- 
tween the  first  letter  and  that  last  sad 
note  what  outpourings  of  the  mind  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  are  embodied  in  this 
precious  pile  of  cherished  manuscript ! 
Over  five-and-twenty  years  of  a blameless 
life  this  artless  record  stretches.  So  far 
as  Charlotte  Bronte’s  history  as  a woman, 
and  the  history  of  her  family  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  complete  for  the  whole  of 
that  period,  the  only  breaks  in  the  sto- 
ry being  those  which  occurred  when  she 
and  her  friend  were  together.  Of  her 
early  literary  ventures  we  find  little  here, 
for  even  to  her  friend  she  did  not  dare 


in  the  first  instance  to  betray  the  fear- 
ful joys  which  filled  her  soul  when  she  at 
last  discovered  her  true  vocation,  aird 
spoke  to  a listening  world  ; but  of  her 
later  life  as  an  author,  of  her  labors  from 
the  day  when  she  owned  Jane  Eyre  as 
the  child  of  her  brain,  there  are  constant 
and  abundant  traces.  Here,  too,  we 
read  all  her  secret  sorrows,  her  hopes, 
her  fears,  her  communings  with  her  own 
heart.  Many  things  there  are  in  this 
record  too  sacred  to  be  given  to  the 
world.  Even  now  it  is  with  a tender 
and  a reverent  hand  that  one  must  touch 
these  “noble  letters  of  the  dead;”  but 
those  who  are  allowed  to  see  them,  to 
read  them  and  ponder  over  them,  must 
feel  as  I do,  that  the  soul  of  [Charlotte 
Bronte  stands  revealed  in  these  unpub- 
lished pages,  and  that  only  here  can  we 
see  what  manner  of  woman  this  really 
was  who  in  the  solitude  and  obscurity  of 
the  Yorkshire  hill-parsonage  built  up  for 
herself  an  imperishable  name,  enriched 
the  literature  of  England  with  treasures 
of  priceless  value,  and  withal  led  fur 
nearly  forty  years  a life  that  was  rendered 
sacred  and  sublime  by  the  self-repression 
and  patient  endurance  which  were  its 
most  marked  characteristics. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  so 
well  that-  the  world  would  scarcely  care 
to  listen  to  a mere  re|>etition  of  the 
Bronte  story,  even  though  the  story-teller 
were  as  gifted  as  the  author  of  Ruth 
herself.  But  those  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  gain  a new  insight  into  Char- 
lotte Bronte’s  'character,  those  who  are 
allowed  to  command  m.aterials  of  which 
the  biographer  of  1857  could  make  no 
use,  may  venture  to  lay  a tribute-wreath 
of  their  own  upon  the  altar  of  this  great 
woman’s  memory — a tribute-wreath  wov- 
en of  flowers  culled  from  her  own  letters. 
And  it  cannot  be  that  the  time  is  yet 
come  when  the  name  or  the  fame  or  the 
touching  story  of  the  unique  and  splen- 
did genius  to  whom  we  owe  Jane  E\re 
will  fall  upon  the  ears  of  English  readers 
like  “ a tale  of  little  meaning”  or  of 
doubtful  interest. 

II. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1847  the  read- 
ing public  of  London  suddenly  found  it- 
self called  to  admire  and  wonder  at  a 
novel  which,  without  preliminary  puff  of 
any  kind,  had  been  placed  in  its  hands. 
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“'Jane  Eyre,  by  Currcr  Bell,”  became 
the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  society 
exhausted  itself  in  conjectures  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  author,  and  the  real 
meaning  of  the  book.  It  was  no  ordi- 
nary book,  and  it  produced  no  ordinary 
sensation.  Disfigured  here  and  there  by 
certain  crudities  of  thought  and  by  a 
clumsiness  of  expression  which  betrayed 
the  hand  of  a novice,  it  was  neverthe- 
less lit  up  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
by  the  fire  of  a genius  the  depth  and 
power  of  which  none  but  the  dullest 
could  deny.  The  hand  of  its  author 
seized  upon  the  public  mind  whether  it 
would  or  no,  and  society  was  led  cap- 
tive, in  the  main  against  its  will,  by  one 
who  had  little  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  who  cither  knew  nothing  of 
conventionalism,  or  despised  it  with 
heart  and  soul.  Fierce  was  the  revolt 
against  the  influence  of  this  new-comer 
in  the  wide  arena  of  letters,  who  had 
stolen  in,  as  it  were  in  the  night,  and 
taken  the  citadel  by  surprise.  But  for 
the  moment  all  opposition  was  beaten 
down  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  and  Jane 
Eyre  made  her  way,  compelling  recog- 
nition, wherever  men  and  women  were 
capable  of  seeing  and  admitting  a rare 
and  extraordinary  intellectual  supremacy. 
” How  well  I remember,”  says  Mr. 
Thackeray,  “ the  delight  and  wonder  and 
j)leasure  with  which  I read  Jane  Eyre; 
sent  to  me  by  an  author  whose  name  and 
sex  were  then  alike  unknown  to  me,  and 
how  with  my  own  work  pressing  upon 
me,  I could  not,  having  taken  the  vol- 
umes up,  lay  them  down  until  they  were 
read  through.”  It  was  the  same  every- 
where. Even  those  who  saw  nothing  to 
commend  in  the  story,  those  who  re- 
volted against  its  free  employment  of 
great  passions  and  great  griefs,  and 
those  who  were  elaborately  critical  upon 
its  author’s  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  po- 
lite society,  had  to  confess  themselves 
bound  by  the  spell  of  the  magician. 
Jane  Eyre  gathered  admirers  fast ; and 
for  ever)'  admirer  she  had  a score  of 
readers. 

Those  who  remember  that  winter  of 
nine-and-twenty  years  ago  know  how 
something  like  a Jane  Eyre  fever  raged 
among  us.  The  story  which  had  sud- 
denly discovered  a glory  in  uncomeliness, 
a grandeur  in  overmastering  passion, 
moulded  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  and 


“ Rochester  airs"  and  “ Jane  Eyre  graces" 
became  the  rage.  The  book,  and  its 
fame  and  influence,  travelled  beyond  the 
seas  with  a speed  which  in  those  days 
was  marvellous.  In  sedate  New  England 
homes  the  history  of  the  English  gov- 
erness was  read  with  an  avidity  which 
was  not  surpassed  in  I.ondon  itself,  and 
within  a few  months  of  the  publication 
of  the  novel  it  was  famous  throughout 
two  continents.  No  such  triumph  has 
been  achieved  in  our  time  by  any  other 
English  author  ; nor  can  it  be  said,  upon 
the  whole,  that  many  triumphs  have  been 
better  merited.  It  happened  that  this 
anonymous  story,  bearing  the  unmistak- 
able marks  of  an  unpractised  hand,  was 
put  before  the  world  at  the  very  moment 
when  another  great  masterpiece  of  fic- 
tion was  just  beginning  to  gain  the  ear 
of  the  English  public.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment of  publication  Jane  Eyre  swept 
past  Vanity  Fair  with  a marvellous  and 
impetuous  speed  which  left  Thackeray’s 
work  in  the  distant  background;  and  its 
unknown  author  in  a few  weeks  gained  a 
wider  reputation  than  that  which  one  of 
the  master-minds  of  the  century  had 
been  engaged  for  long  years  in  building 
up. 

The  reaction  from  this  exaggerated 
fame,  of  course,  set  in,  and  it  was  altarp 
and  severe.  The  blots  in  the  book  were 
ea-sily  hit ; its  author’s  unfamiliarity  with 
the  stage  business  of  the  play  was  evi- 
dent enough — even  to  dunces ; so  it  was 
a simple  matter  to  write  smart  articles  at 
the  expense  of  a novelist  who  laid  himself 
open  to  the  whole  battery  of  conventional 
criticism.  In  _/<7ne  there  was  much 
painting  of  souls  in  their  naked  reality  ; 
the  writer  had  gauged  depths  which  the 
plummet  of  the  , common  story-teller 
could  never  have  sounded,  and  conflict- 
ing passions  were  marshalled  on  the  stage 
with  a masterful  daring  which  Shake- 
speare might  have  envied ; but  the  cos- 
tumes, the  conventional  bye-play,  the 
scenery,  even  the  wording  of  the  dia- 
logue, were  poor  enough  in  all  con- 
science. The  merest  play-wright  or 
reviewer  could  have  done  better  in  these 
matters — as  the  unknown  author  was 
soon  made  to  understand.  Additional 
piquancy  was  given  to  the  attack  by  the 
appearance,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Jane  Eyre  fever  was  at  its  height,  of  two 
other  novels,  written  by  persons  whose 
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sexless  names  proclaimed  them  the  broth- 
ers or  the  sisters  of  Currer  Bell.  Hu- 
man nature  is  not  so  much  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  1847  that  one  need  apolo- 
gize for  the  readiness  with  which  the 
reading  world  in  general,  and  the  critical 
world  in  particular,  adopted  the  theory 
that  Wutherin^  Heights  and  Agnes  Grey 
were  earlier  works  from  the  pen  which 
had  given  them  Jane  Eyre.  In  iVuther- 
ing  Heights  some  of  the  faults  of  the 
other  book  were  carried  to  an  extreme, 
and  some  of  its  conspicuous  merits  were 
distorted  and  exaggerated  until  they  be- 
came positive  blemishes;  whilst  Agnes 
Grey  was  a feeble  and  commonplace  tale 
which  it  was  easy  to  condemn.  So  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre  was  compelled  to 
bear  not  only  her  own  burden,  but  that 
of  the  two  stories  which  had  followed 
the  successful  novel ; and  the  reviewers 
— ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  kill- 
ing three  birds  at  a single  shot — rejoiced 
in  the  larger  scope  which  rvas  thus 
afforded  to  their  critical  energy. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  a manful  fight 
on  behalf  of  Currer  Bell  was  made  by 
writers  who  knew  nothing  but  the  name 
and  the  book.  “ It  is  soul  speaking  to 
soul,”  cried  Frasers  Magazine  in  De- 
cember, 1847;  “it  is  not  a book  for 
prudes,”  added  Blackwood,  a few 
months  later ; “ it  is  not  a book  for 
effeminate  and  tasteless  men ; it  is  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a feeling  heart  and  crit- 
ical understanding.”  But  in  the  main 
the  verdict  of  the  critics  was  adverse. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  story  was  im- 
proper and  immoral ; it  was  said  to  be 
filled  with  descriptions  of  “ courtship 
after  the  manner  of  kangaroos,”  and  to 
be  impregnated  with  a “ he.athenish  doc- 
trine of  religion  whilst  there  went  up 
a perfect  chorus  of  reprobation  directed 
against  its  “coarseness  of  langtiage,”  “ lax- 
ity of  tone,"  “ horrid  taste,"  and  “ sheer 
rudeness  and  vulgarity.”  From  the  book 
to  the  author  was  of  course  an  easy  transi- 
tion. London  had  been  bewildered,  .and 
its  literary  quidnuncs  utterly  puzzled, 
when  such  a story  first  came  forth  in- 
scribed with  an  unknown  name.  Many 
had  been  the  rumors  eagerly  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  as  to  the  real  identity 
of  Currer  Bell.  Upon  one  point  there 
had,  indeed,  been  something  like  una- 
nimity among  the  critics,  and  the  story 
of  Jane  Eyre  had  been  acce|>ted  as  some- 


thing more  than  a romance,  as  a genuine 
autobiography  in  which  real  and  sorrow- 
ful experiences  were  related.  Even  the 
most  hostile  critic  of  the  book  had 
acknowledged  that  “ it  contained  the 
story  of  struggles  with  such  intense 
suffering  and  sorry  as  it  was  sufficient 
misery  to  know  that  any  one  had  con- 
ceived, far  less  passed  through.”  Where 
then  was  this  wonderful  governess  to  be 
found  ? In  what  obscure  hiding-place 
could  the  forlorn  soul,  whose  cry  of 
agony  had  stirred  the  hearts  of  readers 
everywhere,  be  discovered .’  We  may 
smile  now,  with  more  of  sadness  than  of 
bitterness,  at  the  base  calumnies  of  the 
hour,  put  forth  in  mere  wantonness  and 
levity  by  a people  ever  seeking  to  know 
some  new  thing  and  to  taste  some  new 
.sensation.  The  favorite  theory  of  the 
d.ay — a theory  duly  elaborated  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  most  orthodox  and  respect- 
able of  the  reviews — was  that  Jane  Eyre 
and  Becky  Shaq)  were  merely  different 
portraits  of  the  same  character;  and  that 
their  original  was  to  be  found  in  the  person 
of  a discarded  mistress  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
who  had  furnished  the  great  author  with  a 
model  for  the  heroine  of  Vanity  Fair,  and 
had  revenged  herself  upon  him  by  paint- 
ing him  as  the  Rochester  of  Jane  Eyre  ! 
It  was  after  dwelling  upon  this  marvellous 
theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  story 
that  the  Quarterly  Revieu’,  with  Pcck- 
sniffian  charity,  calmly  summed  up  its 
conclusions  in  these  memorable  words  ; 
— “ If  we  ascribe  the  book  to  a woman  at 
all,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe 
it  to  one  who  has  for  some  sufficient  rea- 
son long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  owm 
sex.” 

The  world  knows  the  truth  now.  It 
knows  th.at  these  bitter  and  shameful 
words  were  applied  to  one  of  the  truest 
and  purest  of  women  ; to  a woman  who 
from  her  birth  had  led  a life  of  self-sac- 
rifice and  patient  endurance ; to  a 
woman  whose  affections  dwelt  only  in 
the  sacred  shelter  of  her  home,  or  with 
companions  as  pure  and  worthy  as  her- 
self ; to  one  of  those  few  women  who  can 
pour  out  all  their  he.arts  in  converse  with 
their  friends,  happy  in  the  assurance 
that  years  hence  the  stranger  into  whose 
hands  their  frank  confessions  may  pass 
will  find  nothing  there  that  is  not  loyal, 
true,  and  blameless.  There  was  wonder 
among  the  critics,  wonder  too  in  the  gay 
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world  of  London,  when  the  secret  was 
revealed,  and  men  were  told  that  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre  was  no  passionate 
light-o’-love  who  had  merely  transcribed 
the  sad  experiences  of  her  own  life  ; but 
“ an  austere  little  Joan  of  Arc,”  pare,  gen- 
tle, and  high-minded,  of  whom  Thack- 
eray himself  could  say  that  “ a great  and 
holy  reverence  of  right  and  truth  seemed 
to  be  with  her  always.”  The  quidnuncs 
had  searched  far  and  wide  for  the  author 
of  Jane  Eyre;  but  we  may  well  doubt 
whether,  when  the  truth  came  out  at  last, 
they  were  not  more  than  ever  mystified 
by  the  discovery  that  Currer  Bell  was 
Charlotte  Bronte,  the  young  daughter  of 
a country  parson  in  a remote  moorland 
parish  of  Yorkshire. 

That  such  a woman  should  have  writ- 
ten such  a book  was  more  than  a nine 
days’  wonder ; and  for  the  key  to  that 
which  is  one  of  the  great  marvels  and 
mysteries  of  English  literature  we  must 
go  to  Charlotte  Bronte's  life  itself. 

III. 

There  is  a striking  passage  in  Mr. 
Greg’s  Em); mas  oj  Lije,  in  which  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances  upon 
the  inner  lives  of  men  and  women  is 
dwelt  upon  somewhat  minutely,  and,  by 
w.ay  of  example,  the  connection  between 
religious  “ conviction”  and  an  imperfect 
digestion  is  carefully  traced  out.  That 
we  are  the  creatures  of  circumstance  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  nor  that  our  destinies 
are  moulded,  just  as  the  coral  reefs  are 
built,  by  the  action  of  innumerable  in- 
fluences, each  in  itself  apparently  trivial 
and  insignificant.  But  the  habit  which 
leads  men  to  find  a full  explanation  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  attained  ex- 
ceptional distinction  in  the  circumstances 
amid  which  their  lot  has  been  cast  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a very  wholesome  or 
happy  one.  Few  have  suffered  more 
cruelly  from  this  trick  than  the  Bronte 
family.  Graphic  pictures  have  been 
presented  to  the  world  of  their  home 
among  the  hills,  and  of  their  surround- 
ings in  their  early  years  ; whilst  the  pub- 
lic have  been  asked  to  believe  that  some 
great  shadow  of  gloom  rested  over  their 
lives  from  their  birth,  and  that  to  this 
fact,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  moors, 
must  be  attributed,  not  only  the  peculiar 
bent  of  their  genius,  but  the  whole  color 
and  shape  of  their  lives.  Those  who  are 


thus  determined  to  account  for  every- 
thing that  lies  out  of  the  range  of  com- 
mon experience  would  do  well,  before 
they  attempt  to  analyse  the  great  mystery 
of  genius,  to  reveal  to  us  the  true  cause 
of  the  superlative  e.xccllence  of  this  or 
that  rare  cru,  the  secret  which  gives 
Johannisberg  or  Chateau  d’Yquem  its 
glory  in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs.  Cir- 
cumstances apparently  have  little  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  fragrance 
and  bouquet  of  these  famous  wines ; for 
we  know  that  grapes  growing  close  at 
hand  on  similar  vines  and  seemingly  un- 
der precisely  similar  conditions,  warmed 
by  the  same  sun,  refreshed  by  the  same 
showers,  fanned  by  the  same  breezes, 
produce  a wine  which  is  comparatively 
worthless.  When  the  world  has  ex- 
pounded this  riddle,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  deal  with  that  deeper  problem  of 
genius  on  which  we  are  now  too  apt  to 
lay  presumptuous  and  even  violent  hands. 

The  Brontes  have  suflered  grievously 
from  this  fashion,  inasmuch  as  their  pic- 
turesque and  striking  surroundings  have 
been  allowed  to  obscure  our  view  of  the 
women  themselves.  We  have  made  a 
picture  of  their  lives,  and  have  filled  in 
the  mere  accessories  with  such  pre- 
Kaphaelite  minuteness  that  the  distinct 
individuality  of  the  heroines  has  been 
blurred  and  confused  amid  the  general 
blaze  of  vivid  color,  the  crowd  of  “ tell- 
ing” points.  No  individual  is  to  be 
blamed  for  this  fact.  The  world,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  first  introduced  to  “ Cur- 
rer Bell”  and  her  sisters  under  romantic 
circumstances;  the  lives  of  those  simple, 
sternly-honest  women  were  enveloped 
from  the  moment  when  the  public  made 
their  acquaintance  in  a certain  color  of 
romantic  mystery ; and  when  all  had 
passed  away,  and  the  time  came  for  the 
“ many-headed  beast  ” to  demand  the  full 
satisfaction  of  its  curiosity,  it  would  have 
nothing  but  the  completion  of  that  ro- 
mance which  from  the  first  it  had  figured 
in  outline  for  itself. 

Who  then  does  not  know  the  salient 
points  of  that  strange  and  touching  story 
which  tells  us  how  the  author  of  Jane 
Eyre  lived  and  died } Who  is  not 
acquainted  with  that  grim  parsonage 
among  the  hills,  where  the  sisters  dwelt 
amid  such  uncongenial  and  even  weird 
influences ; living  like  recluses  in  the 
house  of  a Protestant  pastor  ; associated 
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with  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  terrible 
pictures  of  degrading  vice,  during  their 
blameless  maidenhood  ; constructing  an 
ideal  world  of  their  own,  and  dwelling  in 
it  heedless  of  the  real  world  which  was 
in  motion  all  around  them  ? Who  has 
not  been  amused  and  interested  by  those 
graphic  pictures  of  Yorkshire  life  in  the 
last  century,  in  which  the  local  flavor  is 
so  intense  and  piquant,  and  which  are 
hardly  the  less  interesting  because  they 
relate  to  an  order  of  things  which  had 
passed  away  entirely  before  ever  the 
Brontes  appeared  upon  the  stage  ? And 
who  has  not  been  moved  by  the  dark 
tragedy  of  Branwell  Bronte’s  life,  hinted 
at  rather  than  explicitly  stated,  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  story,  but  yet  standing  out  in 
such  prominence  that  those  who  know 
no  better  may  be  forgiven  if  they  regard 
it  as  having  been  the  powerful  and  all- 
pervading  influence  which  made  the 
career  of  the  sisters  what  it  was  ? The 
true  charm  of  the  history  of  the  Brontes, 
however,  does  not  lie  in  these  things.  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  surroundings 
of  their  lives,  remarkable  and  romantic 
as  they  were,  .but  in  the  women  them- 
selves, and  in  those  characteristics  of 
their  hearts  and  their  intellects  which 
were  independent  of  the  accidents  of 
condition.  Charlotte  herself  would  have 
been  the  first  to  repudiate  the  notion 
that  there  was  anything  strikingly  excep- 
tional in  their  outward  circumstances. 
With  a horror  of  being  considered  eccen- 
tric that  amounted  to  a passion,  she 
united  an  almost  morbid  dread  of  the 
notice  of  strangers.  If  she  could  ever 
have  imagined  that  readers  throughout 
the  w'orld  would  come  to  associate  her 
name,  and  still  more  the  names  of  her 
idolized  sisters,  with  the  ruder  features 
of  the  Yorkshire  character,  or  with  such 
a domestic  tragedy  as  that  amid  which 
her  unhappy  brother's  life  terminated, 
her  spirit  would  have  arisen  in  indignant 
revolt  against  that  which  she  would  have 
regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a personal 
outrage. 

And  yet  if  their  surroundings  at 
Haworth  had  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  genius  of 
the  three  sisters,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  two  influences  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  rightly  made  prominent  in  her  book 
did  aflect  their  characters,  one  in  a 
minor,  and  the  other  in  a very  marked 


degree.  The  influence  of  the  moors  is 
to  be  traced  both  in  their  lives  and  their 
works ; whilst  far  more  distinctly  is  to 
be  traced  the  influence  of  their  father. 
As  to  the  first  there  is  little  to  be  said  in 
addition  to  that  which  all  know  already. 
There  is  a railway  station  now  at 
Haworth,  and  all  the  world  therefore  can 
get  to  the  place  without  difficulty  or  in- 
convenience. Yet  even  to-day,  when  the 
engine  goes  shrieking  past  it  many  times 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,'  Haworth 
is  not  as  other  places  are.  A little  man- 
ufacturing village  sheltered  in  a nook 
among  the  hills  and  moors  which  stretch 
from  the  heart  of  Yorkshire  into  the 
heart  of  Lancashire,  it  bears  the  vivid 
impress  of  its  situation.  • The  moors 
which  lie  around  it  for  miles  on  every 
side  are  superb  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  Then  Haworth  is  in 
its  glory:  a grey  stone  hamlet  set  in  the 
midst  of  a vast  sea  of  odorous  purple, 
and  swept  by  breezes  which  bear  into  its 
winding  street  the  hum  of  the  bees  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  heather.  But  it  is 
in  the  drear,  leaden  days  of  winter,  when 
the  moors  are  covered  with  snow,  that 
we  see  what  Haworth  really  is.  Then 
we  know  that  this  is  a place  apart  from 
the  outer  world  ; even  the  railway  seems 
to  have  failed  to  bring  it  into  the  midst  of 
that  great  West  Riding  which  lies  close  at 
hand  with  its  busy  mills  and  multitudes ; 
and  the  dullest  therefore  can  under- 
stand that  in  the  days  when  the  railway 
was  not,  and  Haworth  lay  quite  by  itself, 
neglected  and  unseen  in  its  upland  val- 
ley, its  people  must  have  been  blessed 
by  some  at  least  of  those  insular  peculi- 
arities which  distinguished  the  vill.agers 
of  Zermatt  and  Pontresina  before  the 
flood  of  summer  tourists  had  swept  into 
those  comparatively  remote  crannies  of 
the  Alps.  Nurtured  among  these  lonely 
moors,  and  accustomed,  as  all  dwellers 
on  thinly-peopled  hillsides  arc,  to  studv 
the  skies  and  the  weather,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  and  plains  study  the  faces 
of  men  and  women,  the  Brontes  un- 
questionably drew  their  love  of  nature, 
their  a flection  for  tempestuous  winds 
and  warring  clouds,  from  their  residence 
at  Haworth. 

But  this  influence  was  trivial  compared 
with  the  hereditary  influences  of  their 
father's  character.  Few  more  remark- 
able personalities  than  that  of  the  Rev. 
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Patrick  Brontii  have  obtruded  themselves 
upon  the  smooth  uniformity  of  modern 
society.  The  readers  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
biography  know  that  the  incumbent  of 
Haworth  was  an  eccentric  man,  but  the 
full  measure  of  his  eccentricity  and  way- 
wardness has  never  yet  been  revealed 
to  the  world.  He  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  but  when  still  a young  man  he  had 
gone  to  Yorkshire  as  a curate,  and  in 
Yorkshire  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
strange  compound  of  good  and  evil. 
That  he  was  not  without  some  good  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  had  kindly  feelings  towards  most 
people,  and  he  delighted  in  the  stern 
rectitude  which  distinguished  many  of 
his  Yorkshire  flock.  When  his  daughter 
became  famous,  no  one  was  better  pleased 
at  the  circumstance  than  he  was.  He 
cut  out  of  every  newspaper  every  rcrap 
which  referred  to  her;  he  was  proud  of 
her  achievements,  proud  of  her  intellect, 
and  jealous  for  her  reputation.  But 
throughout  his  whole  life  there  was  but 
one  person  with  whom  he  had  any  real 
sympathy,  and  that  person  was  himself. 
Passionate,  self-willed,  vain,  habitually 
cold  and  distant  in  his  demeanor  to 
those  of  his  own  household,  he  exhibited 
in  a marked  degree  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  Charlotte  Bronte  after- 
wards sketched  in  the  portrait  of  the  Mr. 
Helston  of  Shirley.  The  stranger  who 
encountered  him  found  a scrupulously 
polite  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
was  garrulous  about  his  past  life,  and 
who  needed  nothing  more  than  the  stim- 
ulus of  a glass  of  wine  to  become  talka- 
tive on  the  subject  of  his  conquests  over 
the  hearts  of  the  ladies  of  his  congrega- 
tion. As  you  listened  to  the  quaintly- 
attired  old  man  who  chatted  on  with 
inexhaustible  volubility,  you  possibly 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  was  a mere 
fribble,  gay,  conceited,  harmless;  but 
at  odd  times  a searching  glance  from  the 
keen,  deep-sunk  eyes  warned  you  that 
you  also  were  being  weighed  in  the 
balance  by  your  companion,  and  that  this 
assumption  of  light-hearted  vanity  was 
far  from  revealing  the  real  man  to  you. 
Only  those  who  dwelt  under  the  same 
roof  knew  him  as  he  really  was.  Among 
the  many  stories  told  of  him  by  his  chil- 
dren there  is  one  relating  to  the  meek 
and  gentle  woman  who  was  his  wife,  and 
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whose  lot  it  was  to  submit  to  persistent 
coldness  and  neglect.  Somebody  had 
given  Mrs.  Bronte  a very  pretty  dress, 
and  her  husband,  who  was  as  proud  as 
he  was  self-willed,  had  taken  offence  at 
the  gift.  A word  to  his  wife,  who  lived 
in  habitual  dread  of  her  lordly  master, 
would  have  secured  all  he  wanted  ; but 
in  his  passionate  determination  that  she 
should  not  wear  the  obnoxious  garment, 
he  deliberately  cut  it  to  pieces  and  pre- 
sented her  with  the  tattered  fragments. 
Even  during  his  wife's  lifetime  he  formed 
the  habit  of  taking  his  meals  alone ; he 
constantly  carried  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pockets,  and  when  excited  he  would  fire 
these  at  the  doors  of  the  outhouses  so  that 
the  villagers  were  quite  accustomed  to  the 
.sound  of  pistol-shots  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  in  their  pastor’s  house.  It  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  violence  was 
one  of  the  weapons  to  which  Mr.  Bronte 
habitually  resorted.  However  stern  and 
peremptory  might  be  his  dealings  with 
his  wife  (who  soon  left  him  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a dreary  widower- 
hood),  his  general  policy  w.is  to  secure 
his  end  by  craft  rather  than  by  force.  A 
profound  belief  in  his  own  superior  wis- 
dom was  conspicuous  among  his  charac- 
teristics, and  he  felt  convinced  that  no 
one  was  too  clever  to  be  outwitted  by 
his  diplomacy.  He  had  also  an  amazing 
persistency,  which  led  him  to  pursue  any 
course  on  which  he  once  embarked  with 
dogged  determination.  It  happened  in 
later  years,  when  his  strength  was  failing, 
and  when  at  last  he  began  to  see  his 
daughter  in  her  true  light,  that  he  quar- 
relled with  her  regarding  the  character 
of  one  of  their  friends.  The  daughter, 
always  dutiful  and  respectful,  found  that 
any  effort  to  stem  the  torrent  of  his  bit- 
ter and  unjust  wrath  when  he  spoke  of 
the  friend  who  had  offended  him,  was 
attended  by  consequences  which  were 
positively  dangerous.  The  veins  of  his 
forehead  swelled,  his  eyes  glared,  his 
voice  shook,  and  she  was  fain  to  submit 
lest  her  father's  passion  should  prove 
fatal  to  him.  But  when,  wounded  be- 
yond endurance  by  his  violence  and  in- 
justice, she  withdrew  for  a few  days  from 
her  home,  and  told  her  father  that  she 
would  receive  no  letters  from  him  in 
which  this  friend's  name  was  mentioned, 
the  old  man’s  cunning  took  the  place  of 
passion.  He  wrote  long  and  affectionate 
45 
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letters  to  heron  general  subjects;  but 
accompanying  each  letter  was  a little 
slip  of  paper,  which  professed  to  be  a 
note  from  Charlotte's  dog  “ Flossy”  to 
his  “ much-respcclcd  and  beloved  mis- 
Iress,”  in  which  the  dog,  declaring  that 
he  saw  “ a good  deal  of  human  nature 
that  was  hid  from  those  who  had  the 
gift  of  language,”  was  made  to  repeat 
the  attacks  upon  the  obnoxious  person 
which  Mr.  Bronte  dared  no  longer  make 
in  his  own  character. 

It  was  to  the  care  of  such  a father  as 
this,  in  the  midst  of  the  rude  and  un- 
congenial society  of  the  lonely  manu- 
facturing village,  that  six  motherless 
children,  five  daughters  and  one  son, 
were  left  in  the  year  1821.  The  par- 
son’s children  were  not  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate with  their  little  neighbors  in  the 
hamlet ; their  aunt,  who  came  to  the 
parsonage  after  their  mother’s  death,  had 
scarcely  more  sympathy  with  them  than 
their  father  himself ; their  only  friend 
was  the  rough  but  kindly  servant  Tabby, 
who  pitied  the  bairns  without  under- 
standing them,  and  whose  acts  of  gra- 
ciousness  were  too  often  of  such  a 
character  as  to  give  them  more  pain 
than  pleasure.  So  they  grew  up  strange, 
lonely,  old-fashioned  children,  with  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  the  world  out- 
side ; so  quiet  and  demure  in  their  habits 
that  years  afterwards,  when  they  invited 
some  of  their  Sunday  scholars  up  to  the 
parsonage,  and  wished  to  amuse  them, 
they  found  that  they  had  to  ask  the 
scholars  to  teach  them  how  to  play — they 
had  never  learned.  Carefully  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  little 
Bronte  children  found  out  fashions  of 
their  own  in  the  way  of  amusement,  and 
marvellous  fashions  they  were.  Whilst 
they  were  still  in  the  nursery,  when  the 

■ oldest  of  the  family,  Maria,  was  barely 
nine  years  old,  and  Charlotte,  the  third, 
was  just  six,  they  had  begun  to  take  a 
quaint  interest  in  literature  and  politics. 
Heaven  knows  who  it  was  who  first  told 
these  wonderful  pigmies  of  the  great 
deeds  of  a Wellington  or  tlie  crimes  of  a 
Bonaparte ; but  at  an  age  when  other 

■ children  are  generally  busy  with  their 
bricks  or  their  dolls,  and  when  all  life’s 
interests  are  confined  for  them  within 
the  walls  of  a nursery,  these  marvellous 
Brontes  were  discussing  the  life  of  the 
great  Duke,  and  maintaining  the  Tory 


cause  as  ardently  as  the  oldest  and 
sturdiest  of  the  village  politicians  in 
the  neighboring  inn. 

There  is  a touching  story  of  Charlotte 
at  six  years  old,  which  gives  us  some  no- 
tion of  the  ideal  life  led  by  the  forlorn 
little  girl  at  this  time,  when,  her  two  elder 
sisters  having  been  sent  to  school,  she 
found  herself  living  at  home,  the  eldest  of 
the  motherless  brood.  She  had  read  the 
Pilgrim  s Progress,  and  had  been  fasci- 
nated, young  as  she  was,  by  that  won- 
drous allegory.  Everj'thing  in  it  was  to  her 
true  and  real ; her  little  heart  had  gone 
forth  with  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  Golden  City,  her  bright  young  mind 
had  been  fired  by  the  Bedford  Tinker’s 
description  of  the  glories  of  the  Celestial 
Place;  and  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
too  would  escape  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion and  gain  the  haven  towards  which 
the  weary  spirits  of  every  age  have  turned 
with  eager  longing.  But  where  was  this 
glittering  city  with  its  streets  of  gold,  its 
gates  of  pearl,  its  walls  of  precious  stones, 
its  streams  of  life  and  throne  of  light  1 
Poor  little  girl ! The  only  place  which 
seemed  to  her  to  answer  Bunyan’s  de- 
scription of  the  celestial  town  was  one 
which  she  had  heard  the  servants  dis- 
cussing with  enthusiasm  in  the  kitchen, 
and  its  name  was  Bradford  ! So  to  Brad- 
ford little  Charlotte  Bronte,  escaping 
from  that  Haworth  Parsonage  which  she 
believed  to  be  a doomed  spot,  set  off  one 
day  in  1822.  Ingenious  persons  may 
speculate  if  they  please  upon  the  sore 
disappointment  which  awaited  her  when, 
like  older  people,  reaching  the  place 
which  she  had  imagined  to  be  Heaven, 
she  found  that  it  was  only  Bradford. 
But  she  never  even  reached  her  imaginary 
Golden  City.  When  her  tender  feet  had 
carried  her  a mile  along  the  road,  she 
came  to  a spot  where  overhanging  trees 
made  the  highway  dark  and  gloomy ; 
she  imagined  that  she  had  come  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and"  fear- 
ing to  go  forward,  was  presently  dis- 
covered by  her  nurse  cowering  by  the 
roadside. 

Of  the  school-days  of  the  Brontes  noth- 
ing need  be  said  here.  Every  reader  of 
J(sne  Eyre  knows  what  Charlotte  Bronte 
herself  thought  of  that  charitable  institu- 
tion to  which  she  has  given  so  unenvi- 
able a notoriety.  There  she  lost  her 
oldest  sister,  whose  fate  is  described  in 
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the  tragic  tale  of  Helen  Burns ; and  it 
was  whilst  she  was  at  this  place  that  her 
second  sister,  Elizabeth,  also  died.  Only 
one  thing  need  be  added  to  this  dismal 
record  of  the  stay  at  Cowan  Bridge.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  their  sojourn  there 
the  young  Brontes  scarcely  ever  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  free  from  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Charlotte  was  now  the  head  of  the 
little  family  ; the  remaining  members  of 
which  were  her  brother  Branwell  and  her 
sisters  Emily  and  Anne.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  given  the  world  a vivid  picture  of 
the  life  which  these  four  survivors  from 
the  hardships  of  Cowan  Bridge  led  be- 
tween the  years  1825  and  1831.  They 
spent  those  years  at  Haworth,  almost 
without  care  or  sympathy.  Their  father 
saw  little  in  their  lot  to  interest  him, 
nothing  to  drag  him  out  of  his  selfish 
absorption  in  his  own  jmrsuits ; their 
aunt,  a permanent  invalid,  conceived 
that  her  duty  was  accomplished  when 
she  had  taught  them  a few  lessons  and 
insisted  on  their  doing  a certain  amount 
of  needlework  every  day.  b'or  the  rest 
they  were  left  to  themselves,  and  thus 
early  they  showed  the  bent  of  their 
genius  by  spending  their  time  in  writing 
novels. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  given  us  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  these  juvenile  per- 
formances in  a series  of  extracts  which 
sufficiently  indicate  their  rare  merit. 
She  has,  however,  paid  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  Charlotte’s  productions.  All 
readers  of  the  Bronte  story  will  remember 
the  account  of  T/u  Play  of  the  Islanders 
and  other  remarkable  specimens,  show- 
ing with  what  real  vigor  and  originality 
Charlotte  could  handle  her  pen  whilst 
she  was  still  in  the  first  year  of  her  teens ; 
but  those  few  persons  who  have  seen  the 
whole  of  the  juvenile  library  of  the  fam- 
ily, bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Bran- 
well  and  Emily  were  at  least  as  industri- 
ous and  successful  as  Charlotte  herself. 
Indeed,  even  at  this  early  age,  the  bizarre 
character  of  Emily’s  genius  was  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself,  and  her  leaning 
towards  weird  and  supernatural  effects 
was  exhibited  whilst  she  composed  her 
first  fairy  tales  within  the  walls  of  her 
nursery.  It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  frequency  with  which  the  critics 
have  charged  Charlotte  Bronte  with  ex- 
aggerating the  precocity  of  children. 


What  we  know  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Brontes  proves  that  what  would  have 
been  exaggeration  in  any  other  person 
was  in  the' case  of  Charlotte  nothing  but 
a truthful  reproduction  of  her  own  expe- 
riences. 

IV. 

The  years  have  slipped  away  and  the 
Brontes  are  no  longer  children.  They 
have  passed  out  of  that  strange  condi- 
tion of  premature  activity  in  which  their 
brains  were  so  busy,  their  lives  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  lives  of  others  of  their 
age ; they  have  even  “ finished  ” their 
education,  according  to  the  foolish 
phrase  of  the  world,  and  having  made 
some  acquaintances  and  a couple  of 
friends  at  good  Miss  Wooler’s  school  at 
Roehead,  Charlotte  is  again  at  home, 
young,  hopeful,  and  in  her  own  way 
merry,  waiting  with  her  brother  and  her 
sister  till  that  mystery  of  life  which  seems 
filled  with  hidden  charms  to  those  who 
still  have  it  all  before  them,  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 

One  bright  June  morning,  in  1833,  a 
handsome  carriage  and  pair  is  standing 
opposite  the  Devonshire  Arms  at  Bolton 
Bridge,  the  spot  loved  by  all  anglers  and 
artists  who  know  anything  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Wharfe.  In  the  carriage  with 
some  companions  is  a young  girl,  whose 
face,  figure,  and  manner  may  be  conjured 
up  by  all  who  have  read  Shirley;  for 
this  pleasant,  comely  Yorkshire  maiden, 
as  we  see  her  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing, is  identical  with  the  Caroline  Hels- 
ton  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  that 

novel.  Miss  N is  waiting  for  her 

quondam  school-fellow  and  present 
bosom  friend,  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  is 
coming  with  her  brother  and  sisters  to 
join  in  an  excursion  to  the  enchanted 
site  of  Bolton  .Abbey  hard  by.  Pres- 
ently, on  the  steep  road  which  stretches 
across  the  moors  to  Keighley,  the  sound 
of  wheels  is  heard,  mingled  with  the 
merry  speech  and  merrier  laughter  of 
fresh  young  voices.  Shall  we  go  forward 
unseen  and  study  the  approaching 
travellers  whilst  they  are  still  upon  the 
road .’  ; Their  conveyance  is  no  hand- 
some carriage,  but  a rickety  dog-cart, 
unmistakably  betraying  its  neighborship 
to  the  carts  and  ploughs  of  some  rural 
farm-yard.  The  horse,  freshly  taken 
from  the  fields,  is  driven  by  a youth 
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who,  in  spite  of  his  countrified  dress,  is 
no  mere  bumpkin.  His  shock  of  red 
hair  hangs  down  in  somewhat  ragged 
locks  behind  his  ears,  fo^  Branwell 
Bronte  esteems  himself  a genius  and  a 
poet,  and,  following  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  has  that  abhorrence  for  the  bar- 
ber’s shears  which  genius  is  supposed  to 
affect.  But  the  lad’s  face  is  a handsome 
and  a striking  one ; full  of  Celtic  fire 
and  humor,  untouched  by  the  slightest 
shade  of  care,  giving  one  the  impres- 
sion of  somebody  altogether  hopeful, 
promising,  even  brilliant.  How  gaily  he 
jokes  with  his  three  sisters ; with  what 
inexhaustible  volubility  he  pours  out 
quotations  from  his  favorite  poets,  ap- 
plying them  to  the  lovely  scene  around 
him  ; and  with  what  a mischievous  de- 
light, in  his  superior  nerve  and  mettle, 
he  attempts  feats  of  charioteering  which 
fill  the  timid  heart  of  the  youngest  of  the 
party  with  sudden  terrors  ! Beside  him, 
in  a dress  of  marvellous  plainness  and 
ugliness,  stamped  with  the  brand  “ home- 
made” in  ch.aracters  which  none  can 
mistake,  is  the  eldest  of  the  sisters. 
Charlotte  is  talking  too;  there  are  bright 
smiles  upon  her  face. ; she  is  enjoying 
everything  around  her,  the  splendid 
morning,  the  charms  of  leafy  trees  and 
budding  roses,  and  the  ever-musical 
stream  ; most  of  all,  perhaps,  the  charm 
of  her  brother’s  society,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  that  coming  meeting  with  her 
friend,  which  is  so  near  at  hand.  Behind 
sit  a pretty  little  girl,  with  fine  complex- 
ion and  delicate  regular  features,  whom 
the  stranger  would  at  once  pick  out  as 
the  beauty  of  the  company,  and  a tall, 
rather  angular  figure,  clad  in  a dress  ex- 
actly resembling  Charlotte’s.  Emily 
Bronte  does  not  talk  so  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  party,  but  her  wonderful  eyes, 
brilliant  and  unfathomable  as  the  pool  at 
the  foot  of  a waterfall,  but  radiant  also 
with  a w'ealth  of  tenderness  and  warmth, 
show  how  her  soul  is  expanding  under 
the  influences  of  the  scene  ; how  quick 
she  is  to  note  the  least  prominent  of  the 
beauties  around  her,  how  intense  is  her 
enjoyment  of  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sunshine,  the  rich  scent 
of  the  flower-bespangled  hedge-rows.  If 
she  does  not,  like  Charlotte  and  Anne, 
meet  her  brother’s  ceaseless  flood  of 
sparkling  words  with  opposing  currents 
of  speech,  she  utters  at  times  a strange. 


deep  guttural  sound  which  those  who 
know  her  best  interpret  as  the  language 
of  a joy  loo  deep  for  articulate  expres- 
sion. Gaze  at  them  as  they  pass  you  in 
the  quiet  road,  and  acknowledge  that  in 
spite  of  their  rough  and  even  uncouth 
exteriors,  a happier  four  could  hardly  be 
met  with  in  this  favorite  haunt  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers during  a long  summer’s  day. 

Suddenly  the  dog-cart  rattles  noisily 
into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Devon- 
shire Arms,  and  the  Brontes  see  the  car- 
riage and  its  occupants.  In  an  instant 
there  is  silence ; Branwell  contrasts  his 
humble  equipage  with  that  which  already 
stands  at  the  inn  door,  and  a flush  of 
mortified  pride  colors  his  face  ; the  sis- 
ters scarcely  note  this  contrast,  but  to 
their  dismay  they  see  that  their  friend 
is  not  alone,  and  each  draws  a long  deep 
breath,  and  prepares  for  that  fiercest  of 
all  the  ordeals  they  know,  a meeting  with 
entire  strangers.  The  laughter  is  stilled  ; 
even  Branwell’s  volubility  is  at  an  end  ; 
the  glad  light  dies  out  of  their  eyes,  and 
when  they  alight  and  submit  to  the  pro- 
cess of  being  introduced  to  Miss  N ’s 

companions,  their  faces  are  as  dull  and 
commonplace  as  their  dresses.  It  is  no 
imaginary  scene  we  have  been  watching. 
Miss  N still  recalls  that  painful  mo- 

ment when  the  merry  talk  and  laughter 
of  her  friends  were  quenched  at  sight 
of  the  company  awaiting  them,  and 
when  throughout  a day  to  which  all  had 
looked  forward  with  anticipations  of  de- 
light, the  three  Brontes  clung  to  each 
other  or  to  their  friend,  scarcely  ventur- 
ing to  speak  above  a whisper,  and  be- 
traying in  every  look  and  word  the 
positive  agony  which  filled  their  hearts 
when  a stranger  approached  them.  It 
was  this  excessive  shyness  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  were  unfamiliar  to 
them  which  was  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  sisters.  The  weakness 
was  as  much  physical  as  moral ; and 
those  who  suppose  that  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  any  morbid  depression  of  spirits, 
or  any  lack  of  vigor  and  liveliness 
when  the  incubus  of  a stranger’s  pres- 
ence was  removed,  entirely  mistake  their 
true  character.  Unhappily,  first  im- 
pressions are  always  strongest,  and  run- 
ning through  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
story,  may  be  seen  the  impression  pro- 
duced at  her  first  meeting  with  Charlotte 
Brontii  by  her  nervous  shrinking  and 
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awkwardness  in  the  midst  of  unknown 
faces. 

It  was  not  thus  with  those  who, 
brought  into  the  closest  of  all  fellowship 
with  her,  the  fellowship  of  school  society, 
knew  the  secrets  of  her  heart  far  better 
than  did  any  who  became  acquainted 
with  her  in  after  life.  To  such  the  real 
Charlotte  Bronte,  who  knew  no  timidity 
in  their  presence,  was  a bold,  clever,  out- 
spoken and  impulsive  girl ; ready  to  laugh 
with  the  merriest,  and  not  even  indi.s- 
posed  to  join  in  practical  jokes  with  the 
rest  of  her  schoolfellows.  The  picture 
we  get  in  the  lAfe  is  that  of  a victim  to 
secret  terrors  and  superstitious  fancies. 
The  real  Charlotte  Bronte,  when  stories 
were  current  as  to  the  presence  of  a ghost 
in  the  upper  ch.ambers  of  the  old  school- 
house  at  Roehe.id,  did  not  hesitate  to  go 
up  to  these  rooms  alone  and  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a winter’s  night,  leaving  her  com- 
panions shivering  in  terror  round  the 
fire  downstairs.  When  she  had  left 
school,  and  began  that  correspondence 

with  Miss  N which  is  the  great 

source  of  our  knowledge,  not  merely 
of  the  course  of  her  life,  but  of  the 
secrets  of  her  heart,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  she  wrote  always  in  that  seri- 
ous spirit  which  pervades  most  of  the 
letters  quoted  by  Mrs.  Gaskcll.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  have  access  to  the 
letters  will  find  that  even  some  of  the 
pa.ssages  given  in  the  Life  are  allied  to 
sentences  showing  that  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  they  were  written  w.as  very 
different  from  that  which  it  appears  to 
have  been.  'I'he  following  letter,  written 
from  Haworth  in  the  beginning  of  1835, 
is  an  example  : — 

“Well,  here  I am  as  completely  separated 
from  you  as  if  a hundred,  instead  of  seventeen, 
miles  intervened  between  us.  I can  neither 
hear  you  nor  sec  you  nor  feel  you.  You  are 
become  a mere  thought,  an  unsubstantial  im- 
ression  on  the  memory,  which,  however,  is 
appily  incapable  of  erasure.  My  journey 
home  was  rather  melancholy,  and  would  have 
been  very  much  so  but  for  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  my  worthy  companion.  I 
found  him  a very  intelligent  man.  He  told 
me  the  adventures  of  his  sailor's  life,  his  ship- 
wreck, and  the  hurricane  he  had  witnessed  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  a much  better  flow  of 
language  than  many  of  far  greater  pretensions 
are  masters  of.  1 thought  he  appeared  a little 
dismayed  by  the  wildness  of  the  country 
round  Haworth,  and  1 imagine  he  has  carried 
back  a pretty  report  of  it. 

■'  What  do  you  think  of  the  course  politics 
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are  taking?  I make  this  inquiry  because  I 
now  think  you  have  a wholesome  interest  in 
the  matter  ; formerly  you  did  not  care  greatly 
about  it.  Baines,  you  see,  is  triumphant. 
Wretch  1 I am  a hearty  hater,  and  if  there  is 
any  one  I thoroughly  abhor  it  is  that  man. 
But  the  Opposition  is  divided.  Red-hots  and 
luke-warms ; and  the  Duke  (par  excellence 
the  Duke)  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  show  no  signs 
of  insecurity,  although  they  have  been  twice 
beat.  So 'courage,  mon  amie  ! ' Heaven  de- 
fend the  right  I as  the  old  cavaliers  used  to 
say  before  they  joined  battle.  Now,  Ellen, 
laugh  heartily  at  all  that  rodomontade.  But 
you  have  brought  it  on  yourself.  Don't  you 
remember  telling  me  to  write  such  letters  to 
you  as  I wrote  to  Mary?  There's  a specimen  1 
Hereafter  should  follow  a long  disquisition  on 
books  ; but  I'll  spare  you  that." 

Those  who  turn  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life 
will  find  one  of  the  sentences  in  this  let- 
ter quoted,  but  without  the  burst  of 
laughter  over  “ all  that  rodomontade” 
at  the  end  which  shows  that  Charlotte’s 
interest  in  politics  was  not  unmingled 
with  the  happy  levity  of  youth.  Still 
more  strikidg  as  an  illustration  of  her 
true  character,  with  its  infinite  variety  of 
moods,  its  sudden  transitions  from  grave 
to  gay,  is  the  letter  I now  quote  ; — 

“ Last  Saturday  afternoon,  being  in  one  of 
my  sentimental  humors,  I sat  down  and  wrote 
to  you  such  a note  as  I ought  to  have  written 

to  none  but  M , who  is  nearly  as  mad  as 

myself ; to-day,  when  I glanced  it  over,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Ellen’s  calm  eye  would  look 
at  this  with  scorn,  so  I determined  to  concoct 
some  production  more  6t  for  the  inspection  of 
common  sense.  I will  not  tell  you  all  1 think 
and  feel  about  you,  Ellen.  I will  preserve 
unbroken  that  reserve  which  alone  enables 
me  to  maintain  a decent  character  for  judg- 
ment ; but  for  that  I should  long  ago  have 
been  set  down  by  all  who  know  me  as  a 
Frenchified  fool.  You  have  been  very  kind 
to  me  of  late,  and  gentle  ; and  you  have 
spared  me  those  little  sallies  of  ridicule  which, 
owing  to  my  miserable  and  wretched  touchi- 
ness of  character,  used  formerly  to  make  me 
wince  as  if  I had  been  touched  with  a hot  iron  ; 
things  that  nobody  else  cares  for  enter  into 
my  mind  and  rankle  there  like  venom.  1 
know  these  feelings  are  absurd,  and  therefore 
I try  to  hide  them  ; but  they  only  sting  the 
deeper  for  concealment,  and  I’m  an  idiot  ! 
Ellen,  1 wish  1 could  live  with  you  always,  I 
begin  to  cling  to  you  more  fondly  than  ever  1 
did.  If  we  had  but  a cottage  and  a compe- 
tency of  our  own,  I do  think  we  might  live 
and  love  on  till  death,  without  being  depend- 
ent on  any  third  person  for  happiness." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  made  a very  partial 
and  imperfect  use  of  this  letter  by  quot- 
ing merely  from  the  words  “ You  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  of  late,”  down  to 
“ they  only  sting  the  deeper  for  conceal- 
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nient.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
importance  is  given  to  an  evanescent 
mood  which  it  was  far  from  meriting,  and 
that  lighter  side  to  Charlotte’s  character 
which  was  prominent  enough  to  her 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  is  entirely 
concealed  from  the  outer  world.  Again, 
I say,  we  must  not  blame  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Such  sentences  as  those  which  she 
omitted  from  the  letter  I have  just  given 
are  not  only  entirely  inconsistent  with 
that  ideal  portrait  of  Currer  Bell  which 
the  world  had  formed  for  itself  out  of 
the  bare  materials  in  existence  during  the 
author’s  lifetime ; but  are  also  utterly  at 
variance  with  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  personal 
conception  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  char- 
acter, founded  upon  her  brief  acquaint- 
ance with  her  during  her  years  of  loneli- 
ness and  fame. 

The  quick  transitions  which  marked 
her  moods  in  converse  with  her  friends 
may  be  traced  all  through  her  letters  to 

Miss  N . The  quotations  1 have 

already  made  show  how  suddenly  on  the 
same  page  she  passes  from  gaiety  to  sad- 
ness ; and  so  her  letters,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  an  endless  variety  of  topics, 
reflect  only  the  mood  of  the  writer  at 
the  moment  that  she  penned  them,  and  it 
is  only  by  reading  and  studying  the 
whole,  not  by  selecting  those  which  re- 
flect a particular  phase  of  her  character, 
that  we  can  complete  the  portrait  we 
would  fain  produce. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  letters 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Life, 
and  which  illustrate  what  I have  said. 
They  were  all  written  between  the  begin- 
ning of  1832  and  the  end  of  1835  : — 

“Tell  M— — I hope  she  will  derive  benefit 
from  the  perusal  of  Cobbett’s  lucubrations; 
but  1 beg  she  will  on  no  account  burden  her 
memory  with  passages  to  be  repeated  for  my 
edification,  lest  1 should  not  fully  appreciate 
either  her  kindness  or  their  merit ; since  that 
worthy  personage  and  his  principles,  whether 
private  or  political,  are  no  great  favorites  of 
mine." 

**  I am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you,” 
she  writes  in  September,  1832,  ” for  your  well- 
filled  and  vtry  interesting  letter.  It  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  my  brief  meagre  epistles  ; 
but  1 know  you  will  excuse  the  utter  dearth 
of  news  visible  in  them  when  you  consider 
the  situation  in  which  I am  placed,  quite  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  intelligence  except  what  I 
obtain  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, and  1 believe  you  would  not  find 
much  to  interest  you  in  a political  discussion, 
or  a summary  of  the  accidents  of  the  week. 


...  I am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  Miss 

has  turned  out  to  be  so  different  from  what 
you  thought  her  ; but,  my  dearest  Ellen,  you 
must  never  expect  perfection  in  this  world  ; 
and  I know  your  naturally  confiding  and 
affectionate  disposition  has  led  you  to  imagine 

that  Miss  was  almost  faultless.  . . I 

think,  dearest  Ellen,  our  friendship  is  destined 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  re- 
garding school  friendships.  At  least  1 know 
that  absence  has  not  in  the  least  abated  the 
sisterly  affection  which  I feci  towards  you.” 

“Your  last  letter  revealed  a state  of  mind 
which  promised  much.  As  I read  it,  1 could 
not  help  wishing  that  my  own  feelings  more 
nearly  resembled  yours  ; but  unhappily  all 
the  good  thoughts  that  enter  my  mind 
evaporate  almost  before  I have  had  time  to 
ascertain  their  existence.  Every  right  resolu- 
tion which  1 form  is  so  transient,  so  fragile, 
and  so  easily  broken,  that  I sometimes  fear  I 
shall  never  be  what  1 ought.” 

I write  a hasty  line  to  assure  you  we  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you  on  the  day  you  mention. 
As  you  arc  now  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
borhood and  its  total  want  of  society,  and  with 
our  plain,  monotonous  mode  of  life,  1 do  not 
fear  so  much  as  I used  to  do,  that  you  will  be 
disappointed  with  the  dulncss  and  sameness 
of  your  visit.  One  thing  however  will  make 
the  daily  routine  more  unvaried  than  ever. 
Branwcll,  who  used  to  enliven  us,  is  to  leave 
us  in  a few  days,  and  enter  the  situation  of  a 

private  tutor  in  the  neighborhood  of  U . 

How  he  will  like  to  settle  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  At  present  he  is  full  of  hope  and  reso- 
lution. I,  who  know  his  variable  nature  and 
his  strong  turn  for  active  life,  dare  not  be  too 
sanguine.  Wc  are  as  busy  as  possible  in 
preparing  for  his  departure,  and  shirt-making 
and  collar-stitching  fully  occupy  our  time.” 

April,  1835. 

“The  election!  the  election!  that  cry  has 
rung  cv'cn  among  our  lonely  hills  like  the 
blast  of  a trumpet.  How  has  it  been  round 

the  populous  neighborhood  of  B ? Under 

what  banner  have  your  brothers  ranged  them- 
selves? The  Blue  or  the  Yellow?  Use  your 
influence  with  them  ; entreat  them,  if  it  be 
necessary  on  your  knees,  to  stand  by  their 
country  and  religion  in  this  day  of  danger ! 

Stuart  Wortlcy,  the  son  of  the 

most  patriotic  patrician  Yorkshire  owns,  must 
be  elected  the  representative  of  his  native 
province.  Lord  Morpeth  was  at  Haworth  last 
week,  and  1 saw  him.  My  opinion  of  his 
lordship  is  recorded  in  a letter  1 wrote  yes- 
terday to  Mary.  It  is  not  worth  writing 
over  again,  so  1 will  not  trouble  you  with  it 
here.” 

Even  these  brief  extracts  will  show 
that  Charlotte  Bronte’s  life  at  this  time 
was  not  a morbid  one.  These  years  be- 
tween 1832  and  1835  must  be  counted 
among  the  happiest  of  her  life — of  all 
the  lives  of  the  little  household  at  Ha- 
worth, in  fact.  The  young  people  were 
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accustomed  to  their  father's  coldness  and 
eccentricity,  and  to  their  aunt's  dain  ty  dis- 
taste for  all  Northern  customs  and  North- 
ern people,  themselves  included.  Shy  they 
were  and  peculiar,  alike  in  their  modes  of 
life  and  their  modes  of  thought ; but 
there  was  a wholesome,  healtliy  happiness 
about  all  of  them  that  gave  promise  of 
peaceful  lives  hereafter.  Some  literary 
efforts  of  a humble  kind  brightened  their 
hopes  at  this  time.  Charlotte  had  writ- 
ten some  juvenile  poems  (not  now  worth 
reprinting),  and  she  sought  the  opinion 
of  Southey  upon  them.  The  poet  lau- 
reate gave  her  a kindly  and  considerate 
answer,  which  did  not  encourage  her  to 
persevere  in  these  efforts ; nor  was  an 
attempt  by  Branwell  to  secure  the  pat- 
ronage of  Wordsworth  for  some  produc- 
tions of  his  own  more  successful.  Had 
anybody  ventured  into  the  wilds  of  Ha- 
worth parish  at  this  new  year  of  1835, 
and  made  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
son's family,  it  is  easy  to  say  upon  whom 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  would  have 
been  riveted.  Branwell  Bronte,  of  whom 
casual  mention  is  made  in  one  of  the 
foregoing  letters,  was  the  hope  and  pride 
of  the  little  household.  All  who  knew  him 
at  this  time  bear  testimony  to  his  remark- 
able talents,  his  striking  graces.  Small  in 
stature  like  Charlotte  herself,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a rare  personal  beauty.  But 
it  was  in  his  intellectual  gifts  that  his  chief 
charm  was  found.  Even  his  father's 
dull  parishioners  recognized  the  fire  of 
genius  in  the  lad  ; and  any  one  who  cares 
to  go  to  Haworth  now  and  inquire  into 
the  story  of  the  BrontCs,  will  find  that  the 
most  vivid  reminiscences,  the  fondest 
memories  of  the  older  people  in  the  vil- 
lage, centre  in  this  hapless  youth.  Am- 
bitious and  clever,  he  seemed  destined 
to  play  a considerable  part  in  the  world. 
His  conversational  powers  were  remark- 
able ; he  gave  promise  of  more  than  or- 
dinary ability  as  an  artist,  and  he  had 
even  as  a boy  written  verses  of  no  com- 
mon power.  Among  other  accomplish- 
ments, more  curious  than  useful,  of  which 
he  could  boast,  was  the  ability  to  write  two 
letters  simultaneously.  It  is  but  a small 
trait  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
family,  yet  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
its  least  successful  member  excelled  Na- 
poleon himself  in  one  respect.  The 
great  conqueror  could  dictate  half-a- 
dozen  letters  concurrently  to  his  secreta- 


ries. Branwell  Bronte  could  do  more 
than  this.  With  a pen  in  each  hand,  he 
could  write  two  different  letters  at  the 
same  moment. 

Charlotte  was  Branwell's  senior  by 
one  year.  In  1835,  when  in  her  nine- 
teenth year,  she  was  by  no  means  the 
unattractive  person  she  has  been  repre- 
sented as  being.  There  is  a little  cari- 
cature sketched  by  herself  lying  before 
me  as  I write.  In  it  all  the  more 
awkward  of  her  physical  points  are  in- 
geniously exaggerated.  The  prominent 
forehead  bulges  out  in  an  aggressive 
manner,  suggestive  of  hydrocephalus,  the 
nose,  “ tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a 
flower,”  and  the  mouth  are  made  un- 
necessarily large;  whilst  the  little  figure 
is  clumsy  and  ungainly.  But  though 
she  could  never  pretend  to  beauty,  she 
had  redeeming  features,  her  eyes,  hair, 
and  massive  forehead  all  being  attractive 
points.  Emily,  who  was  two  years  her 
junior,  had,  like  Charlotte,  a bad  com- 
plexion ; but  she  was  tall  and  well- 
formed,  whilst  her  eyes  were  of  remark- 
able beauty.  All  through  her  life  her 
temperament  was  more  than  merely 
peculiar.  She  inherited  not  a little  of 
her  father’s  eccentricity,  untempered  by 
her  father’s  savoir  faire.  Her  aversion 
to  strangers  has  been  already  mentioned. 
When  the  curates,  who  formed  the  only 
society  of  Haworth,  found  their  way  to 
the  parsonage,  she  avoided  them  as 
though  they  had  brought  the  pestilence 
in  their  train ; on  the  rare  occasions 
when  she  went  out  into  the  world  she 
would  sit  absolutely  silent  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  were  unfamiliar  to  her. 
So  intense  was  this  reserve  that  even 
in  her  own  family,  where  alone  she  was 
at  ease,  something  like  dread  was 
mingled  with  the  affection  felt  towards 
her.  On  one  occasion,  whilst  Char- 
lotte’s friend  was  visiting  the  parsonage, 
Charlotte  herself  was  unable  through 
illness  to  take  any  walks  with  her.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  household  Emily 

volunteered  to  accompany  Miss  N 

on  a ramble  over  the  moors.  They  set 
off  together,  and  the  girl  threw  aside  her 
reserve  and  talked  with  a freedom  and 
vigor  which  gave  evidence  of  the  real 
strength  of  her  character.  Her  com- 
panion was  charmed  with  her  intelligence 
and  geniality.  But  on  returning  to  the 
parsonage  Charlotte  was  found  awaiting 
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them,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  a chance 
of  doing  so  she  anxiously  put  to  Miss 

N the  question,  “ How  did  Emily 

behave  herself?”  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  been  known  to  invite  the 
company  of  any  one  outside  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  family  circle.  Her  chief 
delight  was  to  roam  on  the  moors,  fol- 
lowed by  her  dogs,  to  whom  she  would 
whistle  in  masculine  fashion.  Her  heart 
indeed  was  given  to  these  dumb  crea- 
tures of  the  earth.  She  never  forgave 
those  who  ill-treated  them,  nor  trusted 
those  whom  they  disliked.  One  is  re- 
minded of  Shelley’s  Sensitive  Plant  by 
some  traits  of  Emily  Bronte  : 

" If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants  she 

Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  ten- 
derly 

and,  like  the  lady  of  the  poem,  her 
tenderness  and  charity  could  reach  even 

“ the  poor  banished  insects,  whose  in- 

tent, 

Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent." 

One  instance  of  her  remarkable  personal 
courage  is  related  in  Shirley,  where  she 
herself  is  sketched  under  the  character 
of  the  heroine.  It  is  her  adventure  with 
the  mad  dog  which  bit  her  at  the  door 
ot  the  parsonage  kitchen  whilst  she  was 
offering  it  water.  The  brave  girl  took 
an  iron  from  the  fire  where  it  chanced 
to  be  heating,  and  immediately  cauter- 
ized the  wound  on  her  arm,  making  a 
broad,  deep  scar,  which  w.as  there  until 
the  day  of  her  death.  Not  until  m.any 
weeks  after  did  she  tell  her  sisters  what 
had  happened.  Passionately  fond  of 
her  home  .among  the  hills,  and  of  the 
rough  Yorkshire  people  among  whom 
she  had  been  reared,  she  sickened  and 
pined  away  when  absent  from  Haworth. 
A strange  untamed  and  untamable  char- 
acter was  hers  ; and  none  but  her  two 
sisters  ever  seem  to  h.ave  aitpreciated  her 
remarkable  merits,  or  to  have  recognized 
the  fine  though  immature  genius  which 
shows  itself  in  every  line  of  the  weird 
story  of  Wutherin^  Heights. 

Anne,  the  youngc.st  of  the  family,  had 
beauty  in  addition  to  her  other  gifts. 
Intellectually  she  was  greatly  inferior  to 
her  sisters  ; but  her  mildness  and  sweet- 
ness of  temperament  wen  the  affections 
of  many  who  were  repelled  by  the  harsher 
exteriors  of  Charlotte  and  Pimily. 

This  was  the  family  which  lived  hap- 


pily and  quietly  among  the  hilis  during 
those  years  when  life  with  its  vicissitudes 
still  lay  in  the  distance.  Gay  their  ex- 
istence could  not  be  called  ; but  their 
letters  show  that  it  was  unquestionably 
jieaceful,  happy,  and  wholesome. 

v. 

Moved  by  the  hope  of  lightening  the 
family  expenses  and  enabling  Branwell 
to  get  a thorough  artistic  training  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Charlotte  resolved  to 
go  out  as  a governess.  Her  first 
“ place"  was  at  her  old  school  at  Roe- 
head,  where  she  was  with  her  friend 
Miss  Wooler,  and  where  she  was  also 
very  near  the  home  of  her  confidante. 

Miss  N . Plmily  went  with  her  for 

a time  ; but  she  soon  sickened  and  pined 
for  the  moors,  and  after  a trial  of  but  a 
few  nionths  she  returned  to  Haworth. 
A great  deal  of  sympathy  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  Brontes  in  connection 
with  their  d.ays  as  governesses ; nor  am 
I prepared  to  say  that  this  sympathy  is 
wholly  misphiced.  Their  reserve,  their 
affection  for  each  other,  their  ignorance 
of  the  world,  combined  to  make  “ the 
cup  of  life  as  it  is  mixed  for  the  class 
termed  governesses” — to  use  Charlotte’s 
own  phrase — particularly  distasteful  to 
them.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  were  treated  with  harshness 
during  their  governess  life,  or  that  Char- 
lotte, at  least,  felt  her  trials  at  all  unbear- 
able. It  was  decidedly  un])leasant  to 
sacrifice  the  independence  .md  the  family 
companionship  of  Haworth  for  drudgery 
and  loneliness  in  the  household  of  a 
stranger ; but  it  was  a duty,  .md  as  such  it 
was  accepted  without  repining  by  two,  at 
least,  of  the  sisters.  Emily’s  peculiar 
temperament  made  her  quite  unfitted  for 
life  among  strangers ; she  made  many 
attempts  to  overcome  her  reserve,  but 
all  were  unavailing ; and  after  a brief 
experience  in  one  or  two  families  in 
different  parts  of  Yorkshire,  she  returned 
to  Haworth  to  reside  there  permanently 
as  her  father’s  housekeeper.  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  upon  this  episode  in  the 
lives  of  the  Brontes.  ’They  were  living 
among  unfamiliar  faces,  and  had  little 
temptation  to  display  themselves  in  their 
true  ch.aractcrs,  but  extracts  from  a few 
of  Charlotte’s  letters  to  her  friends  will 
show  something  of  the  course  of  her 
thought  at  this  time.  With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a detached  sentence  or  two  thesa 
letters  will  be  quite  new  to  the  readers 
of  Mrs.  Gaskcll’s  Life : — 

" I have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
sending  a letter  to  you  as  you  wished  ; but  as 
no  such  opportunity  offers  Itself,  I have  at 
length  determined  to  write  to  you  by  post, 
fearing  that  if  I delayed  any  longer  you 
would  attribute  my  tardiness  to  indifference. 
I can  scarcely  realize  the  distance  that  lies  be- 
tween us,  or  the  length  of  time  which  may 
elapse  before  we  meet  again.  Now,  Ellen.  I 
have  no  news  to  tell  you,  no  changes  to  com- 
municate. My  life  since  I saw  you  last  has 
passed  away  as  monotonously  and  unvarying- 
ly as  ever — nothing  but  teach,  teach,  teach, 
from  morning  till  night.  The  greatest  variety 
I ever  have  is  afforded  by  a letter  from  you,  a 

call  from  the  T ’s,  or  by  meeting  with  a 

pleasant  new  book.  The  Life  of  O^tUn  and 
Legh  Richmond’s  arc  the 

last  of  this  description  I have  perused.  The 
latter  work  strongly  attracted  and  strangely 
fascinated  my  attention.  Beg.  borrow,  or 
steal  it  without  delay  ; and  read  the  i\femoir  of 
Richmond.  That  short  record  of  a brief  and 
uneventful  life  I shall  never  forget.  It  is 
beautiful,  not  on  account  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  not  on  account  of  the  in- 
cidents it  details,  but  because  of  the  simple 
narration  it  gives  of  the  life  and  death  of  a 
oung.  talented,  sincere  Christian.  Get  the 
ook,  Ellen  (I  wish  I had  it  to  give  )*ou),  read 
it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  Yester- 
day I heard  that  you  had  been  ill  since  you 
were  in  London.  I hope  you  arc  better  now. 
Arc  you  any  happier  than  you  were?  Try  to 
reconcile  your  mind  to  circumstances,  and 
exert  the  quiet  fortitude  of  which  I know  you 
are  not  de.stitute.  Your  absence  leaves  a 
sort  of  vacancy  in  my  feelings  which  nothing 
has  as  yet  offered  of  sufficient  interest  to  sup- 
ply. I do  not  forget  ten  o’clock.  1 remember 
it  every  night,  and  if  a sincere  petition  for 
your  welfare  will  do  you  any  good  you  will  be 
benefited.  1 know  the  Bible  says:  *The 
prayer  of  the  righteous  availcth  much,'  and  1 
am  not  righteous.  Nevertheless  I believe  God 
despises  no  application  that  is  uttered  in 
sincerity.  My  own  dear  E — — , good-bye.  I 
can  write  no  more,  for  1 am  called  to  a less 
pleasant  avocation." 

*'  Dewsbury  Moor,  Oct.  2, 1836. 

*'  I should  have  written  to  you  a week  ago, 
but  my  time  has  of  late  been  so  wholly  taken 
up  that  till  now  I have  really  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  answering  your  last  letter.  I 
assure  you  I fed  the  kindness  of  so  early  a 
reply  to  my  tardy  correspondence.  It  gave 

me  a sting  of  self-reproach My 

sister  Emily  is  gone  into  a situation  as  teacher 
in  a large  school  of  near  forty  pupils  near 
Halifax.  I have  had  one  letter  from  her  since 
her  departure.  It  gives  an  appalling  account 
of  her  duties.  Hard  labor  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  near  eleven  at  night,  with  only 
one  half-hour  of  exercise  between.  This  is 
slavery.  I fear  she  will  never  stand  it.  It 
gives  me  sincere  pleasure,  my  dear  Ellen,  to 


learn  that  you  have  at  last  found  a few  associ- 
ates of  congenial  minds.  I cannot  conceive  a 
life  more  dreary  than  that  passed  amidst 
sights,  sounds,  and  companions  all  alien  to 
the  nature  within  us.  From  the  tenor  of  your 
letters  it  seems  that  your  mind  remains  fixed 
as  it  ever  was,  in  no  wise  dazzled  by  novelty 
or  warped  by  evil  example.  I am  thankful 
for  it.  1 could  not  help  smiling  at  the  para- 
graphs which  related  to  — — . There  was  in 
them  a touch  of  the  genuine  unworldly  sim- 
plicity which  forms  part  of  your  character. 
Ellen,  depend  upon  it,  all  people  have  their 
dark  side.  Though  some  possess  the  power 
of  throwing  a fair  veil  over  the  defects,  close 
acquaintance  slowly  removes  the  screen,  and 
one  by  one  the  blots  appear  ; till  at  last  we 
sec  the  pattern  of  perfection  all  slurred  over 
with  stains  which  even  afTection  cannot  ef- 
face.” 

The  affectionate  commendations  of  her 
friend  are  constantly  accompanied  by 
references  of  a very  diHerent  character 
to  herself. 

**  If  I like  people,"  she  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  "it  is  my  nature  to  tell  them  so,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  of  offering  incense  to  your 
vanity.  It  is  from  religion  that  you  derive 
your  chief  charm,  and  may  its  influence 
always  preserve  you  as  pure,  as  unassuming, 
and  as  benevolent  in  thought  and  deed  as  you 
are  now.  What  am  I compared  to  you?  I 
feel  my  own  utter  worthlessness  when  I make 
the  comparison.  I'm  a very  coarse,  common- 
place wretch  ! I have  some  qualities  that  make 
me  very' miserable,  some  feelings  that  you  can 
have  no  participation  in — that  few,  very  few 
people  in  the  world  can  at  all  understand.  1 
don’t  pride  myself  on  these  peculiarities.  1 
strive  to  conceal  and  suppress  them  as  much 
as  1 can,  but  they  burst  out  sometimes,  and 
then  those  who  see  the  explosion  despise  me, 
and  1 hate  myself  for  days  afterwards." 

‘‘All  my  notes  to  you,  Ellen,  arc  written  in 
a hurry.  I am  now  snatching  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  J is  here;  by  his  means  it  will  be 

transmitted  to  Miss  E , by  her  means  to 

X , by  his  means  to  you.  I do  not  blame 

ou  for  not  coming  to  see  me.  I am  sure  you 
avc  been  prevented  by  sufficient  reasons ; 
but  I do  long  to  see  you,  and  1 hope  I shall  be 
ratified  momentarily,  at  least,  ere  long.  Next 

riday,  if  all  be  well,  1 shall  go  to  G . 

On  Sunday  I hope  I shall  at  least  catch  a 
glimpse  of  you.  Week  after  week  1 have 
lived  on  the  expectation  of  your  coming. 
Week  after  week  I have  been  disappointed.  I 
have  not  regretted  what  I said  in  my  last  note 
to  you.  The  confession  was  wrung  from  me 
by  sympathy  and  kindness,  such  as  I can 
never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for.  1 fed  in  a 
strange  state  of  mind  ; still  gloomy,  but  not 
despairing.  I keep  trying  to  do  right,  check- 
ing wrong  feelings,  repressing  wrong  thoughts 
— but  still '-every  instant  I find  myself  going 
astray.  1 have  a constant  tendency  to  scorn 
people  who  are  far  better  than  1 am.  A hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  becoming  one  of  a certain 
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set — a dread  lest  if  I made  the  slightest  pro- 
fession I should  sink  at  once  into  Phari- 
secism,  merge  wholly  in  the  ranks  of  the  self- 
righteous.  In  writing  at  this  moment  I feel 
an  irksome  disgust  at  the  idea  of  using  a 
single  phrase  that  sounds  like  religious  cant. 

I abhor  myself ; I despise  myself.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  Calvin  be  true,  1 am  already  an  out- 
cast. You  cannot  imagine  how  hard,  rebel- 
lious, and  intractable  all  my  feelings  are. 
When  I begin  to  study  on  the  subject  I 
almost  grow  blasphemous,  atheistical  in  my 
sentiments.  Don  t desert  me— don’t  be  hor- 
rified at  me.  You  know  what  I am.  1 wish 
I could  see  you,  my  darling.  I have  lavished 
the  warmest  aficctions  of  a very  hot,  tenacious 
heart  upon  you.  If  you  grow  cold  it  is 
over." 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious 
struggle  was  renewed.  The  woman  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  accused  of  “ heath- 
enism” was  going  through  tortures  such 
as  Cowper  knew  in  his  darkest  hours, 
and,  like  him,  was  acquiring  faith,  humil- 
ity, and  resignation  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict.  But  such  letters  as  this  are 
only  episodical ; in  general  she  writes 
cheerfully,  sometimes  even  merrily. 

What  would  the  Quarterly  Revinver 
and  the  other  charitable  people,  who 
openly  declared  their  conviction  that 
the  author  of  Jatu  Eyre  was  an  improper 
person,  who  had  written  an  improper 
book,  have  said  had  they  been  told  that 
she  had  written  the  following  letter  on 
the  subject  of  her  first  offer  of  marriage 
— written  it,  too,  at  the  time  when  she 
was  a governess,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  offer  opened  up  to  her  a way  of 
escape  from  all  anxiety  as  to  her  future 
life  I 

" You  ask  me  whether  I have  received  a 

letter  from  T . I have  about  a week  since. 

The  contents,  I confess,  did  a little  surprise 
me  ; but  I kept  them  to  myself,  and  unless 
you  had  questioned  me  on  the  subject  1 

would  never  have  adverted  to  it.  T says 

he  is  comfortably  settled  at , and  that  his 

health  is  much  improved.  He  then  intimates 
that  in  due  time  he  will  want  a wife,  and 
frankly  asks  me  to  be  that  wife.  Altogether 
the  letter  is  written  without  cant  or  llattery, 
and  in  a common-sense  style  which  does 
credit  to  his  judgment.  Now  there  were  in 
this  proposal  some  things  that  might  have 
proved  a strong  temptation.  I thought  if  I 

were  to  marry  so could  live  with  me,  and 

how  happy  1 should  be.  But  again  I asked 

myself  two  questions;  Do  I love  T as 

much  as  a woman  ought  to  love  her  husband  ? 
Am  I the  person  best  qualified  to  make  him 
happy?  Alas  ! my  conscience  answered  ‘no* 
to  both  these  questions.  1 felt  that  though  I 
esteemed  T , though  I had  a kindly  lean- 

ing towards  him,  because  he  is  an  amiable. 


well-disposed  man,  yet  I had  not,  and  never 
could  have,  that  intense  attachment  which 
would  make  me  willing  to  die  for  him — and 
if  ever  I marrv  it  must  be  in  that  light  of 
adoration  that  f will  renrd  my  husband.  Ten 
to  one  I shall  never  have  the  chance  again  ; 
but  n'importe.  Moreover  I was  aware  he  knew 
so  little  of  me  he  could  hardlv  be  conscious 
to  whom  he  was  writing.  \Vhy  it  would 
startle  him  to  see  me  in  my  natural  home 
character.  He  would  think  I was  a wild, 
romantic  enthusiast  indeed.  I could  not  sit 
all  day  long  making  a grave  face  before  my 
husband.  I would  laugh  and  satirize,  and  say 
whatever  came  into  my  head  first ; and  if  he 
were  a clever  man  and  loved  me,  the  whole 
world  weighed  in  the  balance  against  his 
smallest  wish  would  be  light  as  air.  Could  I, 
knowing  my  mind  to  be  such  as  that,  consci- 
entiously say  that  I would  take  a grave,  quiet 

young  man  like  T ? No;  it  would  have 

been  deceiving  him,  and  deception  of  that 
sort  is  beneath  me.  So  I wrote  a long  letter 
back  in  which  I expressed  my  refusal  as  gent- 
ly as  I could,  and  also  candidly  avowed  my 
reasons  for  that  refusal.  I described  to  him, 
too,  the  sort  of  character  I thought  would  suit 
him  for  a wife.” 

The  pirl  who  could  thus  calmly  de- 
cline a more  than  merely  “ eligible  ofler,” 
and  thus  honestly  stale  her  reasons  for 
doing  SQ  to  the  friend  she  trusted,  was 
strangely  different  from  the  author  of 
Jane  Eyre  pictured  by  the  critics  and 
the  public.  Perhaps  the  full  cost  of  the 
refusal  related  in  the  foregoing  letter  is 
only  made  clear  when  it  is  brought  into 
contrast  with  such  a confession  as  the 
following,  made  very  soon  afterwards  : — 

“ I am  miserable  when  I allow  myself  to 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  spending  my  life  as 
a governess.  The  chief  requisite  for  that 
station  seems  to  me  to  be  the  power  of  taking 
things  easily  when  they  come,  and  of  making 
oneself  comfortable  and  at  home  wherever  one 
may  chance  to  be— qualities  in  which  all  our 
family  are  singularly  deficient.  I know  I can- 
not live  with  a person  like  Mrs. ; but  I 

hope  all  women  arc  not  like  her.  and  my 
motto  is  ‘ Try  again.’  ” 

From  one  of  her  situations  as  governess 
in  a private  family  (she  had  long  since 
lelt  the  kind  shelter  of  Miss  Wooler’s 
house)  she  writes  in  1841  a series  of 
letters  showing  how  little  she  relished 
the  “ cup  of  life  as  it  is  mixed  for  the 
class  termed  governesses.” 

"It  is  twelve  o’clock  at  night  ; but  I must 
just  write  you  a word  before  I go  to  bed.  If 
you  think  I’m  going  to  refuse  your  invitation, 
or  if  you  sent  it  me  with  that  idea,  you’re  mis- 
taken. As  soon  as  I had  read  your  shabby 
little  note,  I gathered  up  my  spirits  directly, 
walked  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  into 
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Mrs. 's  presence,  popped  the  question,  and 

for  two  minutes  received  no  answer.  ‘ Will 
she  refuse  me  when  I work  so  hard  for  her?’ 
thought  I.  ‘ Ye — e — es,‘  drawled  madam  in  a 
reluctant,  cold  tone.  ‘Thank  you,  madam!' 
said  I,  with  extreme  cordiality,  and  was 
marching  from  the  room  when  she  recalled 
me  with ‘You’d  belter  go  on  Saturday  after- 
noon then,  when  the  children  have  holiday, 
and  if  you  return  in  time  for  them  to  have  all 
their  lessons  on  Monday  morning,  I don't  see 
that  much  will  be  lost.’  You  ore  a genuine 
Turk,  thought  I ; but  again  1 assented,  and  so 


the  bargain  was  struck.  Saturday  after  next, 
then,  is  the  day  appointed.  I’ll  come,  God 
knows,  with  a thankful  and  joyful  heart,  glad 
of  a day’s  reprieve  from  labor.  If  you  don’t 
send  the  gig  I’ll  walk.  I am  coming  to  taste 
the  pleasure  of  liberty;  a bit  of  pleasant  con- 
genial  talk,  and  a sight  of  two  or  three  faces  I 
like.  God  bless  you  1 I want  to  see  yon 
again.  Huzza  for  Saturday  afternoon  after 
next!  Good  night,  my  lass !" 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  hundredth  anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can independence  was  celebrated  in  a 
becoming  manner,  but  rather  in  the  way 
of  a duty  to  be  performed,  or  an  exten- 
sive business  transaction,  than  as  a civic 
festival.  The  fourth  of  July  will  long 
continue  to  be  a national  holiday,  but 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century 
there  has  been  a growing  tendency  to 
look  upon  it  as  a necessary  evil,  and  to 
regard  the  orator  of  the  day  in  the  light 
of  a bore.  The  racket  of  gunpowder 
and  the  broiling  procession  with  their 
attendant  casualties  are  a pretty  severe 
strain  upon  all  except  juvenile  patriotism. 
Declamation  against  the  evil  practices  of 
George  III.  ceased  to  find  any  real  echo 
in  America  after  they  ceased  to  find  any 
defenders  in  England.  What  remains  is 
a deep  reverence  for  the  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
This  is  sufficient  to  give  permanence  to 
the  national  anniversary,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  may  never  grow  less. 

What  sort  of  political  development  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  United  States 
during  the  century  now  past,  is  a question 
susceptible  of  more  than  one  answer. 
Taken  in  its  bro.adcst  sense,  however,  it 
would  appear  to  be  that  whereas  certain 
British  colonies,  independent  of  each 
other,  did  unite  together  a hundred  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  unjust 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  they  have  employed  the  inter- 
vening time,  down  to  the  year  1865,  in 
getting  rid  of  colonial  traditions,  preju- 
dices, and  encumbrances,  and  becoming 
consolidated  as  a nation.  He  who  sees  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  only  a struggle 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  secs  but  a 


part  of  the  issues  involved,  and  ignores 
the  largest  chapter  of  American  history. 
He  who  sees  in  it  only  a strife  for  do- 
minion on  the  one  side  and  independence 
on  the  other,  takes  an  equally  narrow  and 
one-sided  view.  The  struggle  between 
state  sovereignty  and  national  sovereignty 
commenced  immediately  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and 
continued  without  intermission  down  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  but  the 
only  element  capable,  according  to 
human  ken,  of  bringing  it  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  arms  was  African  slavery.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  slaveholding  States  would  have 
resorted  to  arms  if  they  had  not  been 
educated  during  three  generations  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  a constitutional  right 
to  nullify  the  acts  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, or,  as  the  late  President  Lincoln 
termed  it,  “ a constitutional  right  to  over- 
turn the  constitution." 

The  recent  work  of  Professor  Von 
Holst,  now  accessible  in  English,*  throws 
a strong  and  steady  light  upon  the  con- 
flict of  ideas  which  divided  parties,  sec- 
tions, and  states  from  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  down  to  a very  recent 
period.  Although  this  conflict  has  sel- 
dom been  out  of  the  mouths  of  states- 
men, although  it  has  filled  more  printed 
pages  and  newspaper  columns  than  any 
other  question,  it  was  reserved  for  a for- 
eign writer  to  trace  the  windings  of  the 


•“  The  Constitutional  History  of the  United 
Stales,"  by  Dr.  H.  Von  Holst,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  John  J.  Lalor  and  Alfred  B.  Ma- 
son. Vol.  1.,  State  Sovereignty  and  Slavery. 
Chicago  ; Callaghan  & Co.  187b.  ^ 
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stream  from  its  fountain  head,  through 
the  thickets  and  quicksands  of  near  a 
hundred  years,  to  its  debouchement  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  The  bird’s-eye 
view  is  best  obtained  from  the  distance, 
and  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
author  has  made  preparations  for  his 
survey  by  long  and  careful  study  on  the 
ground  itself,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
things  brought  to  view  which  had  been 
obscured  to  Americans  by  their  very 
nearness.  A completeness  and  round- 
ness are  also  given  to  the  whole  which 
has  hitherto  been  wanting,  and  which 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  A 
Swiss  lawyer  gave  the  first  finished  e.xpo- 
sition  of  the  English  constitution,  and  a 
French  philosopher  the  most  perspicuous 
treatise  on  Democracy  in  America  ; and 
now  we  arc  indebted  to  a German  pro- 
fessor for  the  most  comprehensive  work 
on  the  political  development  of  the 
United  States. 

The  point  from  which  this  develop- 
ment is  to  be  traced  is  the  colonial 
period,  in  which  we  find  thirteen  com- 
munities dependent  upon  Great  Rritain, 
and  more  attached  to  her  than  to  each 
other,  reluctantly  compelled  to  draw  the 
sword  in  defence  of  the  dearest  rights  of 
freemen.  Some  sort  of  union  w.is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  resistance  effectual ; 
and  when  the  colonies  came  together  in 
consultation  very  crude  notions  prevailed 
as  to  their  legal  status.  A few  men  even 
then  perceived  the  incongruity  of  a dual 
sovereignty — that  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States — but  the  great  majority, 
both  of  leaders  and  led,  assumed  as  a 
fact  that  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, although  not  the  act  of  any  colony 
by  itself,  nor  yet  of  all  the  colonies  sep- 
arately, but  the  act  of  all  in  unison,  had 
had  the  effect  to  make  them  each  sove- 
reign ; and  in  this  frame  of  mind  they 
proceeded  to  construct  the  loose  political 
harness  c.alled  the  Confederation,  a thing 
of  shreds  and  patches  which  with  diffi- 
culty held  together  during  the  war,  and 
which,  after  peace  had  been  declared, 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  foreign 
governments,  the  winding-sheet  of  the 
public  credit,  and  the  execration  of 
George  Washington.  Although  the  title 
of  this  document  was  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  Terpetual  Union,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States  was  expressly  de- 
clared, and  the  powers  of  the  Confedera- 


tion were  so  extremely  attenuated  that 
no  money  could  be  raised  by  taxation, 
direct  or  indirect,  except  by  assessment 
upon  the  States,  which  they  could  pay  or 
not  as  they  pleased.  The  war  had  left 
the  Confederation  heavily  in  debt. 
Various  devices  were  resorted  to  for 
obtaining  the  means  to  meet  the  matur- 
ing obligations  of  the  Government.  A 
multitude  of  set-offs  and  excuses  were 
offered  by  the  little  sovereignties  in  place 
of  cash,  and,  of  course,  the  more  honor- 
able among  them  would  not  continue  to 
pay  if  the  less  honorable  continued  to 
shirk.  Assessments  having  failed  to 
accomplish  anything,  it  was  proposed  to 
ask  the  States  to  allow  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  collect  taxes  withm  their  bor- 
ders. The  right  to  impose  internal  taxes 
was  peremptorily  refused,  but  after  some 
delay  all  the  States,  except  New  York, 
granted  the  right  to  collect  duties  on  im- 
ports. New  York  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
cede her  customs  duties  to  the  general 
government,  provided  they  should  he 
collected  by  her  own  officers  and  her 
own  depreciated  State  scrip  should  be 
receivable  for  duties.  These  conditions 
were,  of  course,  inadmissible,  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  new  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  became  independent 
and  bankrupt  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  external  pressure  of  war  being  re- 
moved, all  the  ante-revolutionary  concep- 
tions of  government  revived,  excepting 
only  that  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
Even  the  degrading  spectacle  of  public 
insolvency  did  not  avail  to  bring  the 
States  closer  together.  Colonial  rights 
had  blossomed  into  State  rights.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  government  had  been 
changed,  but  the  ideas  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  before.  It  was 
not  until  the  varying  customs  duties  of 
the  several  States  and  the  hostile  commer- 
cial legislation  of  England  had  prostrated 
trade  and  brought  private  bankruptcy  on 
the  heels  of  public,  that  the  States  began 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  surrender- 
ing some  of  their  reserved  jiowcrs  in 
order  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the 
whole.  The  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  its  origin  in  a conference  called  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  to  regulate  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

A long  and  doubtful  struggle  ensued  in 
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the  Convention  between  colonial  preju- 
dice and  national  necessity.  Things 
reached  so  desperate  a pass  that  Franklin 
proposed  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  for 
that  the  wit  of  man  had  been  exhausted.* 
Necessity  finally  triumphed  over  preju- 
dice in  the  Convention,  but  the  victory 
of  the  national  party  only  led  to  a fiercer 
and  more  protracted  contest  in  the  States 
over  the  question  of  ratifying  the  Consti- 
tution. That  the  Convention  did  in  ex- 
press terms  declare  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance 
of  it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  did  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
courts  to  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases 
arising  under  said  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties,  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
instrument  itself.  But  a discussion  of 
the  alleged  right  of  a State  to  nullify  an 
act  of  Congress  would  be  premature  at 
this  place,  since  that  was  the  question 
almost  continuously  in  dispute  till  it  was 
settled  in  1861-5  by  the  wager  of  battle. 
It  is  certain  that  the  right  of  a State  to 
secede  from  the  Union  after  once  enter- 
ing it  was  freely  discussed  at  the  time 
and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  Both 
New  York  and  Virginia  desired  to  ratify 
with  conditions,  reserving  the  right  to 
withdraw  if  the  conditions  were  not 
complied  with.  They  were  told  plainly 
that  this  could  not  be  done — that  they 
must  ratify  or  reject  unconditionally. 
Virginia  ratified  in  this  manner  at  last 
by  88  votes  against  80  in  her  Conven- 
tion, and  New  York  by  31  against  29. f 
Massachusetts  took  a long  time  to  delib- 
erate, and  eventually  ratified  by  187 
votes  against  168.  The  most  effective 
advocates  of  the  Constitution  were  Ham- 
ilton in  New  York  and  Madison  in 
Virginia — two  States  whose  ratification 
was  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  difficult  to  obtain.  We  shall  soon 


* “ The  hope  of  ultimate  success  must  have 
been  small  indeed,  when  such  a proposition 
could  be  made  by  Franklin,  strongly  inclined 
as  he  was  to  rationalism,  a man  tvho  at  heart 
was  averse  to  all  religious  demonstration,  and 
who,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war,  had 
carried  bis  head  very  high,” — Von  Holst, 
p.  51. 

t A recent  work  by  a French  author  ("  Les 
£tats-Unis  Conlemporains,"  par  Claudio  Jan- 
net,  Paris,  1876),  which  brings  forward  a stock 
ef  half-truths  really  too  formidable  for  criti- 
cism, says  (p.  31)  that  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Rhode  Island,  in  their  ratifications,  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  ! 


see  to  what  contrary  conclusions  Hamil- 
ton and  .Madison  came  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  ratified  instrument.  The 
whole  history  of  the  period  goes  to  con- 
firm the  observation  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  that  the  constitution  was  “ ex- 
torted from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a 
reluctant  people," 

No  wonder  that  an  active  minority 
remained  full  of  hostility  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  whose  cries  in  behalf  of 
what  they  called  their  lost  liberties  filled 
the  public  ear  for  a whole  generation. 
Threats  were  made  to  break  the  Union 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
a political  party  came  into  being,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  constitution, 
claiming,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
strument itself,  the  right  to  nullify  any 
act  of  Congress  which  might  be  con- 
sidered to  infringe  any  right  of  a State. 
If  any  such  right  existed  it  necessarily 
included  the  right  of  secession  as  a last 
resort.  This  party  took  the  name  of 
Republican,  from  its  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
sought  to  stigmatise  its  opponents  as 
monarchists,  but  the  title  did  not  adhere. 
The  name  Federalist  was  that  by  which 
it  was  known  to  contemporaries  and  is 
known  to  history.  The  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  of  that  day  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
American  minister  to  France  at  the  time 
the  constitution  was  framed.  He  wrote 
a long  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  signifying 
his  general  approval  of  the  instrument, 
but  foreshadowing  the  course  he  subse- 
quently took  in  his  interpretation  of  it. 
He  said  ; “ I own  I am  not  a friend  to 
a very  energetic  government ; it  is 
always  oppressive ; it  places  the  gov- 
ernors indeed  more  at  their  e.a.se,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  j>eople.  The  late  re- 
bellion in  Massachusetts  (Shay’s  Rebel- 
lion) has  given  more  alarm  than  I think 
it  should  have  done.  Calculate  that  one 
rebellion  in  thirteen  States  in  the  course 
of  eleven  years  is  but  one  for  each  State 
in  a century  and  a half.  No  country 
should  be  so  long  without  otu."  Some- 
what later  Mr.  Jefferson  clothed  his 
notions  of  an  ideal  Union  in  these  words  : 
“ An  impotent  general  government  is  the 
condition  precedent  of  liberty.” 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  a Radical  and  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution.  He  believed  that  liberty  and  an 
efficient  central  government  were  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  In  this  belief 
he  differed  from  his  political  associate 
and  successor,  Madison,  who  held  that 
too  much  weakness  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment would  be  as  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty, through  its  tendency  to  license  and 
consequent  reaction,  as  too  much 
strength.  We  are  perhaps  not  far 
enough  removed  even  yet  from  the  agita- 
tions which  they  set  on  foot  to  form  a 
perfectly  unprejudiced  judgment  of  their 
characters  and  work,  but  no  one  will 
deny  that  both  contributed  largely  to 
their  country’s  cause,  and  both  exhibited 
at  times  the  qualities  of  tnie  statesman- 
ship. Madison’s,  however,  was  less 
mixed  with  personal  interest  than  Jeffer- 
son’s, and  his  patriotism  was  of  a purer, 
or  at  all  events  a less  partisan,  type. 
He  was  lacking  in  the  power  of  will  and 
continuity  which  distinguished  Jefferson, 
and  was  led  j by  the  latter  into  errors 
which  completely  stultified  him  after- 
wards, but  which  he  would  most  likely 
have  escaped  if  left  to  his  own  cooler 
judgment.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  ’of  Independence,  a docu- 
ment which  stamps  him  as  a master  of 
the  English  tongue,  and  proves,  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  observes  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  his  History,  that  “ he  was  able 
with  instinctive  perception  to  read  the 
soul  of  the  nation.”  He  suggested  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  new  ter- 
ritories (to  take  effect  after  the  year 
1800),  and  drafted  an  ordinance  to  that 
effect  three  years  before  the  famous 
ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  it  in  the 
north-west  territory,  was  passed.  He 
was  at  heart  an  anti-slavery  man,  and  he 
sincerely  desired  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
stitution in  his  native  State,  but  was 
always  careful  to  avoid  offending  the 
Virginia  slaveholders  by  untimely  ex- 
pressions of  his  views.  He  conceived  and 
accomplished  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
thus  securing  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  an  immense  territory  on  the  west 
bank  of  that  river.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  an  extreme  partisan  and  extremely 
ambitious,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to 
employ  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  to 
obtain  a party  advantage.  He  was  in 
fact  a consummate  politician,  and  the 
best  party  leader  of  his  time.  In  the 
way  of  backbiting  he  had  few  equals. 
His  letter  to  Washington,  accusing  Ham- 


ilton of  the  purpose  and  desire  to  estab- 
lish a monarchical  government,  and  his 
letter  to  Mazzei,  accusing  Washington  of 
the  same  thing  in  substance,  are  couched 
in  terras  which  compel  us  to  think  that, 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  he  really 
believed  his  own  preposterous  statements. 
They  serve  to  show  a narrowness  or 
crookedness  of  vision  of  which  there  are 
many  other  examples  in  his  career. 
Washington  was  convinced  that  Jefferson 
had  intrigued  against  him  while  yet  a mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  and  the  intercourse  of 
the  two  became  subsequently  of  a ceremo- 
nious character.  “ His  [Jefferson’s]  mode 
of  thought  was  a mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  dialectical  acuteness,  and  of  the 
fanaticism  of  superficiality,  as  short- 
sighted as  it  was  daring.”*  Finally,  the 
principles  of  federal  government,  of 
which  he  became  the  champion  and  ex- 
])ounder,  were  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
have  been  productive  of  untold  mischief. 
Those  principles  were  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  in  the  year  1798, 
which  will  be  examined  hereafter. 

Opposed  to  Jefferson’s  theory  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  constitution,  in  all 
its  parts,  was  the  master-spirit  of  Wash- 
ington’s first  cabinet,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, of  New  York.  Bom  in  the  West 
Indies,  of  mixed  Scotch  and  French 
Huguenot  blood,  he  combined  in  the 
highest  degree  the  perseverance  and 
acumen  of  the  one  race  with  the  versa- 
tility of  the  other.  Sent  to  New  York  to 
be  educated,  he  entered  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  was  pursuing  his  studies  there, 
when  the  differences  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother-country  became 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  eng.age  the 
earnest  thought  of  all  classes.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  produced  a series 
of  essays  on  the  Rights  of  the  Colo- 
nies, which  attracted  general  attention. 
“ There  are  displayed  in  these  papers,” 
says  a competent  authority,  “ a power  of 
reasoning  and  sarcasm,  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  government  and  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  a grasp  of  the 
merits  of  the  whole  controversy,  that 
would  h.ive  done  honor  to  any  man  at 
any  age,  and  in  a youth  of  seventeen  are 
wonderful.”! 


• Von  Holst,  p.  160, 

f Hist.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  by  George 
Ticknor  Curtis. 
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About  the  same  time  he  gave  indica- 
tions, in  a ijublic  speech  at  Boston,  of 
that  rare  eloquence  which  in  after  years 
enabled  him  to  sway  public  assemblages 
and  to  bring  hard-headed  and  hostile 
legislative  bodies  to  his  way  of  thinking 
in  spite  of  themselves.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  entered  the  patriot  army  as 
Captain  of  Artillery,  and  after  a short 
service  in  this  capacity  was  chosen  by 
General  Washington  as  his  confidential 
aide-de-camp  ; with  him  he  remained  till 
near  the  close  of  the  war.  When  Wash- 
ington was  elected  President  he  called 
Hamilton  again  to  his  councils  and 
tendered  him  the  post  of  chief  impor- 
tance and  chief  difficulty,  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  well 
earned  the  felicitous  encomium  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  a generation  later,  by 
Daniel  Webster  ; “ He  smote  the  rock 
of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth ; he 
touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public 
credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet."  To 
his  exertions  and  to  Madison’s  in  about 
equal  measure  had  the  country  been  in- 
debted for  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution. To  his  sagacity  mainly  is  it  due 
that  the  new  government  was  not 
strangled  in  its  infancy.  With  untiring 
industry,  unerring  foresight,  and  sleep- 
less vigilance,  he  frustrated  the  efforts  of 
the  party  of  disintegration  of  his  day. 
Against  his  generalship  numbers  availed 
nothing,  nor  did  the  ingratitude  and  in- 
subordination of  his  own  party  ever 
daunt  him.  He  saw  clearly  the  object 
to  be  attained,  and  when  his  own  friends 
deserted  him  he  made  use  of  his  enemies 
to  accomplish  his  ends,  which  were 
always  his  country’s.  The  more  super- 
ficial parts  of  Jefferson  were  no  match 
for  his  active  and  clairvoyant  genius. 
One  by  one  he  laid  the  timbers  of  a 
stable,  self-sustaining,  self-propelling  gov- 
ernment, and  at  last  he  sealed  his  de- 
votion to  his  principles  with  his  blood  ; 
for  not  even  the  death  of  Lincoln  was 
more  signally  due  to  his  faithfulness  to 
the  Union  cause,  than  that  of  Hamilton 
when  he  exposed  his  body  to  the  pistol 
shot  of  Aaron  Burr.  Hamilton  believed 
that  a nation  could  be  madt  out  of  the 
political  debris  that  the  revolutionary 
war  had  left.  That  those  jealous  and 
discordant  materials  did  not  constitute  a 
nation  he  was  perfectly  well  aware.  He 


had  the  courage  and  capacity  to  under- 
take the  task  ; but  he  looked  too  far  into 
the  future  to  be  a successful  politician. 
Hence,  although  he  carried  his  point  in 
settling  the  character  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, he  lost  the  prizes  of  statesmanship, 
and  Jefferson  gained  them. 

President  Washington’s  cabinet  was 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  attempting  to 
harmonize  parties — a plan  of  government 
which,  although  erroneous  in  general,  was 
not  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Both  Jeflerson  and  Hamilton 
had  places  in  it.  But  Washington’s  con- 
fidence was  given  in  such  marked  degree 
to  the  latter  that  the  former  eventually 
retired  in  disgust,  acknowledging  that  he 
had  been  led  by  his  rival,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  to  support  a measure  intended 
to  strengthen  the  Government,  and  that 
he  considered  it  the  greatest  mistake  of 
his  life. 

The  principal  measures  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  having  for  their  object  the 
creation  of  an  efficient  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union, 
were  the  funding  bill  (including  in  that 
phrase  the  bill  for  the  assumption  of 
the  State  debts),  the  excise  law  and  the 
first  National  Bank  charter.  Although 
nothing  was  more  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Union  than 
Hamilton’s  funding  bill,  or  some  kindred 
measure  for  restoring  the  public  credit ; 
although  no  argument  had  been  more 
effective  in  calling  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention together  than  the  destruction  of 
that  credit,  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  Anti-Federalists  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  would  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Union,  and  thereby  weaken  by  com- 
parison the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
Even  Mr.  Madison  opposed  it  upon  this 
ground.  The  bill  was  defeated  upon  its 
first  introduction  in  the  House,  but  Ham- 
ilton rallied  his  forces  a second  time  and 
carried  his  point  by  a piece  of  “ log-roll- 
ing.’’ The  representatives  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  desired  to  have  the  National 
Capital  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Hamilton  persuaded 
enough  of  his  friends  to  vote  for  this 
change  of  the  seat  of  Government  to 
carry  it'through,  and  in  return  secured 
enough  votes  to  pass  the  funding  bill. 
But  he  was  shocked  at  the  character  of 
the  opposition  he  had  encountered,  and 
he  recorded  his  opinion  of  it  by  saying  : 
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“ It  is  the  first  symptom  of  a spirit  which 
must  be  killed,  or  it  will  kill  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States” — a saying 
which  waited  three  quarters  of  a century 
for  its  entire  fulfdment,  but  which  vindi- 
cated itself  signally  in  each  succeeding 
decade. 

The  bill  for  an  excise  on  distilled 
spirits  was  brought  forward  for  the 
double  purpose  of  obtaining  means  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  funding  act, 
and  of  strengthening  the  Union  by  seiz- 
ing a source  of  revenue  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
States.  The  State-rights  party  saw  the 
latter  point  a moment  too  late,  and 
although  the  bill  had  become  a law  they 
began  with  one  accord  to  oppose  its  en- 
forcement, and  when  an  insurrection 
sprang  up  in  Western  Pennsylvania  to 
defeat  the  collection  of  the  tax,  they 
managed  to  delay,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  the  employment  of  force  to  put  it 
down.  This  was  the  earliest  act  of  out- 
right nullification  that  had  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. Though  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other 
State,  it  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  in- 
direct aid  of  the  entire  opposition  party. 
When  Hamilton  at  last  persuaded  Wash- 
ington to  take  decisive  steps  by  military 
force  to  put  down  the  insurgents,  a per- 
fect storm  of  vilification  rained  upon  him. 
Fifteen  thousand  militia  were  called  for 
and  sent  into  camp  under  Washington’s 
personal  supervision.  Hamilton  himself 
marched  with  them  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbances,  apprehensive  to  the  very 
last  that  they  might  throw  down  their 
arms  and  return  home.  The  insurgents 
were  extremely  valiant  when  they  had  to 
deal  only  with  tax-collectors,  sheriffs, 
and  a dozen  or  more  soldiers  stationed 
at  an  old  wooden  fort,  but  when  the  army 
of  coercion  arrived  the  champions  of  the 
divine  right  of  distillation  were  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  any  organized  force.  The 
leaders,  conspicuous  among  whom  was 
Albert  Gallatin,  were  fain  to  sue  for  par- 
don on  any  terms  that  would  save  their 
necks,  and  their  deluded  followers  took 
refuge  in  their  own  native  obscurity.  It 
was  an  important  victory  to  Hamilton 
and  his  party,  for  it  was  the  first  forcible 
assertion  of  the  national  authority  over 
local  insubordination.  Even  as  late  as 
1 86 1 the  example  had  not  lost  its  potency. 


“ Did  not  Washington  put  down  the 
whisky  rebellion  in  1794  exclaimed 
the  Union  orators  and  newspapers  when 
the  slaveholders’  rebellion  commenced. 
'I'echnically,  the  two  cases  were  not 
parallel,  but  for  practical  purposes  they 
were  sufficiently  so. 

The  events  which  called  forth  the  fa- 
mous “ Resolutions  of  ’98”  were  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  French  Revolution. 
This  great  social  upheaval  was  welcomed 
with  almost  universal  acclaim  in  America, 
but  as  it  progressed  from  wholesome  re- 
form to  rapine  and  terror,  the  zeal  of 
the  Federalists  cooled  toward  their 
republican  brothers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Washington  himself  was  de- 
termined that,  whatever  might  be  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  the  country 
should  not  be  embroiled  in  the  struggle 
during  his  Presidency.  The  F'rench 
authorities  were  determined  that  it 
should  be  so  embroiled,  calculating  that 
whenever  a breach  of  neutrality  should 
occur,  the  prevailing  republicansympathy 
and  the  memories  of  the  late  war  would 
infallibly  bring  the  United  States  to  their 
side.  In  this  they  might  have  succeeded 
but  for  the  intolerable  insolence  of  their 
two  ministers,  Genet  and  Adet,  both  of 
whom  affected  to  hold  relations  with 
“the  people"  of  the  United  States  as 
distinguished  from  the  Government ; 
Genet  going  so  far  as  to  treat  the  country 
as  a French  colony,  fitting  out  privateers, 
enlisting  troops,  and  issuing  commissions 
to  officers  on  American  soil.  There  is 
too  much  rea.son  to  believe  that  Genet 
was  secretly  encouraged  in  this  course 
by  Jefferson,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Although  the  P'rench  Directory 
were  compelled  to  recall  Genet,  their  sub- 
sequent acts  showed  that  they  approved 
his  proceedings.  Bent  upon  forcing 
Washington  out  of  his  position  of  neu- 
trality, 'they  organised  a political  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States  through 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  handbills,  clubs, 
and  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  memo- 
ries of  ’76.  'They  insulted  Washington 
in  every  possible  way,  even  insinuating, 
in  a formal  address  to  Minister  Monroe, 
that  he  (Washington)  was  aiming  to  lead 
the  people  of  the  Union  “back  to  their 
former  slavery.”  If  they  had  confined 
themselves  to  words,  they  might  have 
carried  their  point  so  far  as  to  bring  the 
people  over  to  their  side,  and  eventually 
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the  Government  also.  But  their  mili- 
tary successes  had  emboldened  them  to 
make  an  application  of  force  as  well  as  of 
persuasion,  and  by  seizing  and  confiscat- 
ing a number  of  American  vessels, 
freighted  in  whole  or  in  part  with  British 
goods,  in  violation  of  the  express  pro- 
visions of  a treaty,  they  speedily  para- 
lysed the  influence  of  their  best  friends 
in  America.  Negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  the  seizure  of  vessels  grew  exasperat- 
ing. Minister  Pinckney  was  ordered  out 
of  France,  and  even  threatened  with 
imprisonment  under  the  French  alien  law. 
When  finally  Talleyrand  attempted  to 
im])ose  a heavy  fine  upon  the  United 
States,  and  demanded  in  addition  thereto 
a personal  gratuity  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  livres  for  the  Directory  and 
ministers,  as  conditions  of  restoring  a 
good  understanding,  the  nation  resolutely 
began  preparations  for  war. 

VVashington  was  again  invested  with 
the  chief  command,  John  Adams  having 
succeeded  him  as  President,  and  Hamil- 
ton again  became  his  first  lieutenant  in 
the  field.  While  the  people  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  the  opening  of  hostilities, 
the  Republicans  being  thoroughly  cowed, 
and  Jefferson  very  despondent,  a couple 
of  laws  were  passed  by  Congress  (to  con- 
tinue in  operation  two  and  three  years 
respectively)  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  French  Government, 
and  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  the 
French  sympathising  press,  clubs,  associ- 
ations, &c.  These  are  known  to  history 
as  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  They 
were  approved  by  Washington  and  Pat- 
rick Henry,  as  well  as  by  President 
Adams.  Hamilton  did  not  doubt  their 
constitutionality,  but  thought  them 
“ highly  exceptionable,”  as  tending  to 
tyranny  and  likely  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  to  intimidate  and 
weaken  it.  In  the  light  of  the  present 
day  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  find  no 
defenders ; but  it  is  a fact  not  generally 
remembered  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  last  century  to 
these  measures  was  based,  not  upon  the 
infringement  of  liberty,  but  the  infringe- 
ment of  State  rights  embodied  in  them.* 

* Professor  Von  Holst  does  not  make  this 
point  clear.  The  resolutions  of ’98  would  not 
be  logical  if  directed  merely  to  the  vindication 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

New  Seem.— Vou  XXIV.,  Na  6 


It  was  their  view,  that  if  any  alien  or 
sedition  laws  were  required,  they  should 
be  passed  by  the  State  legislatures,  and 
not  by  Congress.  It  is  only  thus  that  we 
can  understand  the  counter-measures 
proposed  by  Jefferson  — the  famous 
“ resolutions  of  ’98.”  The  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  although  not  intended  to 
promote  party  ends,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  effects  upon  parties,  since  they 
would  actually  suppress  a portion  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  opposition  saw 
fit  to  conduct  their  political  campaigns. 
Heretofore  the  opposition  had  confined 
themselves  to  fitful  and  uncertain  objec- 
tions to  particular  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  had  had  no  rallying  point, 
and  no  well-defined  principles  as  to  home 
politics.  Sympathy  with  republican  France 
could  not  be  expected  to  last  for  ever, 
nor  could  it  be  depended  on  even 
now,  when  subjected  to  the  strains  put 
upon  it  by  Talleyrand,  Genet,  and  Adet. 
The  time  had  come,  in  Jefferson’s  view, 
to  establish  a rallying  point,  and  to  fix 
some  principles.  He  believed  that  the 
successive  invasions  of  State  sovereignty 
had  reached  a crisis  in  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  and  that  now,  or  never,  a 
determined  resistance  must  be  made. 
Hence  the  resolutions  of  ’98. 

Two  sets  of  resolutions,  differing 
somewhat  in  phraseology,  were  passed, 
the  one  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
and  the  other  by  that  of  Kentucky. 
Those  of  Kentucky  were  the  more 
pointed  and  outspoken  of  the  two,  but 
they  were  alike  in  substance,  and  had  a 
common  origin.  Those  of  Virginia  were 
drawn  up  by  Madison  at  Jefferson’s  re- 
quest, and  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  that  State,  December  zr,  1798.  They 
declare  that  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  result  from  a compact  to 
which  the  States  are  parties,  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  plain  sense  and  intention 
of  the  constitution,  and  that  in  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exer- 
cise of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the 
said  compact,  the  States  which  are  parties 
thereto  “ have  the  right  and  are  in  duty 
bound  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining 
within  their  respective  limits  the  authori- 
ities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to 
them.”  The  Kentucky  resolutions  recite 
that  the  constitution  was  a compact,  to 
which  each  State  was  an  integral  party  ; 
46 
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that  the  general  government  was  not  the 
sole  judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
itself,  but  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
compact  among  parties  having  no  com- 
mon judge,  each  party  had  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infrac- 
tion as  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  re- 
dress. .\lso  that  the  several  States  which 
formed  the  constitution,  “ being  sovereign 
and  independent,  have  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  judge  of  the  infraction,  and 
that  a nullification  by  these  sovereignties 
of  all  unauthorised  acts  done  under  color 
of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  rem- 
edy.” Two  copies  of  the  KentueVy  reso- 
lutions in  the  handwriting  of  Jefferson, 
varying  slightly  in  language  but  not  in 
idea,  were  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death,  and  there  is  abundant  historical 
evidence  apart  from  thi.s,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  both  sets,  and  that  he  persuaded 
Mr.  Madison  to  prepare  them  for  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  and  Colonel 
Nicholas  to  introduce  them  in  that  of 
Kentucky.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  no  more  the  author  of 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  than  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was.  Both  drew  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  so-called  republican  party 
of  the  last  century,  and  appealed  to  some 
of  the  most  venerated  names  in  Ameri- 
can history  for  their  justification.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  tliis  doctrine 
was  not  an  assertion  of  its  right  of  revo- 
lution, but  of  a constitutional  right  to  re- 
sist constituted  authority. 

The  Federalists  remained  in  power 
twelve  years,  but  they  were  not  really 
a majority  of  the  people  at  any  time. 
The  universal  confidence  reposed  in 
Washington,  the  superior  statesman- 
ship of  the  Federalist  leaders,  the 
wealth,  education,  and  social  position  of 
their  followers,  and  the  extravagant 
and  unprincipled  demands  of  the  French 
Directory,  had  together  outweighed  the 
popular  leaning  toward  France,  and  the 
still  lively  animosity  toward  Great  Britain. 
But  this  leaning  and  this  animosity  were 
constant  quantities,  while  the  opposing 
forces  were  variable.  Washington  had 
retired  to  private  life,  and  his  successor, 
John  Adams,  had  picked  a personal 
quarrel  with  Tiamilton,  aud  a public  one 
with  the  bulk  of  his  party,  by  sending  a 
new  mission  to  France  before  the  insults 
of  Talleyrand  had  been  atoned  or  apolo- 
gised for.  This  step  on  the  part  of  Mr. 


Adams  has  been  variously  accounted 
for ; but  supposing  it  to  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  patriotic,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  taken  without  consulting  any 
member  of  his  cabinet  or  any  j>erson  en- 
titled to  be  called  a leader  of  the  party. 
Consequently,  the  merits  of  the  step  in 
a diplomatic  and  international  point  of 
view,  however  great  they  may  have  been, 
were,  in  a party  point  of  view,  completely 
frustrated  by  the  manner  of  taking  it. 
Many  Federalists  believed  that  Adams 
had  gone  over  to  ,the  Republicans. 
The  Republicans  themselves,  who  were 
still  greatly  dispirited,  notwithstanding 
some  local  gains  they  had  made  in  the 
South  through  the  unpopularity  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  plucked  up 
courage  wonderfully,  claiming  that  they 
had  been  right  all  the  time  in  their  policy 
of  kissing  the  hand  that  smote  them. 
The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Adams  failed 
of  a re-election.  Jefferson  and  Burr 
(Republicans)  received  a tie  vote  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  neither  of  them  could  get  a 
clear  majority  without  the  help  of  the 
Federalists. 

The  mass  of  the  Republican  voters 
intended  that  Jefferson  should  be  Presi- 
dent and  Burr  Vice-President ; but 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
at  that  time  each  Presidential  elector 
voted  for  two  persons,  the  one  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  the  one  receiving  the  next 
highest  to  be  Vice-President.  In  case 
of  a tie,  the  House  of  representatives 
was  required  to  choose  the  President, 
each  State  having  one  vote,  and  a majority 
of  the  States  being  requisite  to  a choice. 
In  order  to  worry  the  Republicans  and 
to  spite  Jefferson,  a portion  of  the 
Federalists  conceived  the  idea  of  electing 
Burr  President.  There  were  now  six- 
teen States  in  the  Union,  of  which  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr  could  count  on  six  each, 
leaving  four  in  the  control  of  the  Feder- 
alists. When  Hamilton,  who  bad  mean- 
while retired  to  private  life,  learned  of 
the  intrigue  between  Burr  and  the 
Federalists,  he  threw  his  whole  influence 
in  favour  of  Jefferson.  He  told  his 
friends  that  if  there  was  any  man  in  the 
world  whom  he  ought  to  hate  that  man 
was  Jefferson,  but  that  Burr  was  at  heart 
a Catiline,  bent  upon  ruling  the  country 
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by  uniting  the  scoundrels  of  all  parties, 
and  that  “ upon  every  virtuous  and  pru- 
dent calculation  Jefferson  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred." In  Burr  he  saw  the  enemy  of 
his  country,  and  in  Jefferson  only  his  own 
enemy.  Exactly  how  far  his  counsels 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
defeat  of  Burr  is  not  known,  but  con- 
sidering his  recognised  position  as  the 
most  trusted  leader  of  his  party,  and 
considering  also  the  very  narrow  escape 
which  Jefferson  had,  we  must  conclude 
that  they  were  very  important  if  not  deci- 
sive.* While  the  balloting  was  going  on 
in  the  House  some  of  the  Federalists 
proposed  to  make  the  dead-lock  perma- 
nent, .as  they  had  the  power  to  do,  and 
choose  a presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
vesting  the  executive  power  in  him  by 
statute  until  a President  should  be  law- 
fully chosen.  Even  Mr.  Adams  thought 
this  was  feasible,  and  that  the  people 
would  be  as  well  satisfied  with  it  as  with 
the  election  of  either  Burr  or  Jeflerson. 
But  Jefferson  took  care  to  notify  them 
that  on  the  day  such  a statute  should  be 
passed,  the  middle  States  would  arm  and 
overthrow  a government  so  constituted. 
In  point  of  fact  steps  were  taken  to  make 
good  this  threat.  The  building  of  an 
armory  at  Richmond,  which  had  been 
commenced  during  the  alien-and-sedition- 
law  excitement,  was  recommenced,  and  a 
plan  set  on  foot  to  seize  the  Government 
arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  Fede- 
ralists were  scared  out  of  their  project, 
which  was  clearly  unconstitutional  and 
revolutionary. 

Although  the  Federalists  had  gone  out 
of  power  never  to  return,  their  policy  had 
been  impressed  on  the  new  Government 
so  firmly  that  their  successful  opponents 
made  no  attempt  to  undo  their  work. 
While  laboring  to  defeat  Burr,  Hamilton 
predicted  that  Jefferson,  once  in  power, 
would  not  disturb  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  to  strengthen  the 


'*  If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  Burr’s 
biographer  (Parton),  JefTcrson’s  subsequent 
behavior  presented  a very  sorry  contrast  to 
this  example  of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of 
his  rival.  When,  according  to  this  authority, 
Hamilton’s  assassin  arrived  in  Washington 
City  after  the  fatal  encounter,  Jefferson  re- 
ceived him  with  marks  of  attention,  and  gave 
him  at  least  one  and  probably  two  appoint- 
ments to  important  offices  for  his  (Burr's) 
friends — the  secretaryship  and  governorship  of 
Louisiana  Territory.  . .. 


Government.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  use  stronger  measures 
than  the  Federalists  had  ever  employed. 
The  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
gan to  construe  the  constitution  with  the 
aid  of  Jefferson’s  dictionary.  The  pro- 
posed purchase  of  Louisiana  alarmed  the 
New  England  States.  They  appre- 
hended that  the  addition  of  this  ex- 
tensive dominion  would  give  the  South 
a perpetual  preponderance  in  the  Union 
and  control  of  the  Government.  There 
was  no  clause  in  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly conferring  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  acquire  foreign  territory.  They 
became  great  sticklers  for  “ strict  con- 
struction.” Some  of  them  claimed  that 
a constitutional  amendment  was  neces- 
sary ; while  others,  reverting  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  ’98,  declared  that  since  the 
constitution  was  a compact,  in  the  nature 
of  a partnership,  it  was  impossible  to  take 
in  new  partners  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  old  ones,  and  that  the  taking  in 
of  a new  one  without  such  consent  would 
release  the  old  ones.  The  Republicans 
contended  that  the  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory was  one  of  the  necess.nry  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  inherent  in  every  govern- 
ment, whatever  its  name  or  character. 
Jefferson  himself  could  not  abandon  all 
the  theories  he  had  been  elaborating  these 
twelve  years  for  the  confusion  of  his 
enemies  and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
Nor  could  he  let  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  Louisiana  slip  by.  So  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  step  he  had  deter- 
mined to  take  was  unconstitutional,,  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  take  it.  The 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  served  to 
strengthen  the  Government,  not  only  by 
the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  by  committing  to  the  doc- 
trine of  “ constructive  powers"  the  only 
party  that  had  up  to  this  time  denied  it. 

The  Federalists,  however,  soon  found 
new  occasions  to.  change  ground  with 
their  adversaries.  The  British  orders  in 
council,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
of  Napoleon,  fell  with  great  severity  on 
American  commerce.  Jefferson  was 
opposed  on  the  score  of  principle  to  a 
war  with  France,  and  on  the  score  of  in- 
terest to  a war  with  England.  As  a 
measure  of  retaliation  he  recommended 
an  embargo  on  American  commerce.  In 
this  he  was  at  first  sustained  by  the 
country  with  singular  unanimity,  even 
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John  Quincy  Adams  voting  for  the 
measure.  But  the  weight  of  the  blow 
fell  upon  New  England  with  tenfold 
greater  severity  than  upon  Old  England. 
Indeed  it  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  lat- 
ter country,  while  in  the  former  it  in- 
flicted greater  injury  than  the  orders  in 
council  and  the  decrees  of  Napoleon 
combined.  Opposition  to  the  embargo 
became  very  decided.  It  worked  its 
way  into  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland.  But 
Jeflerson  and  his  party  were  so  con- 
vinced that  the  deprivation  of  American 
products  would  eventually  bring  England 
to  terms,  that  they  adhered  to  it  with  the 
utmost  tenacity.  The  war  of  words  was 
at  its  height  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
whispered  to  Jefferson  that  a combination 
had  been  formed  in  the  North  having 
for  its  object  a disruption  of  the  Union, 
and  Jeflerson  was  so  much  alarmed  by  it 
that  he  recommended  a repeal  of  the 
embargo  and  a war  with  England  in  its 
stead.  How  far  Mr.  Adams  was  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  Union  was  in 
danger  in  consequence  of  the  embargo 
is  still  a matter  of  dispute.  When  his 
statement  to  Jefferson  leaked  out,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  Mr.  Adams  was  called 
upon  by  thirteen  eminent  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  to  give  a full  and  precise 
account  of  the  facts  and  evidence  consti- 
tuting the  foundation  of  so  injurious  a 
charge.  In  replying  to  this  request,  Mr. 
Adams  went  back  to  the  acquisition  of 
Ixmisiana  in  1803,  five  years  earlier  than 
the  embargo,  and  said  that  a plan  had 
been  formed  then,  by  certain  Federalist 
leaders,  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  that  it 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  upon  a military 
commander  to  carry  it  into  execution ; 
that  his  knowledge  of  it  alienated  him 
from  the  secret  councils  of  the  party ; 
that  the  conspiracy  of  1808  which  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
continuance  and  revival  of  the  jiroposed 
revolt  against  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
for  which  the  public  exasperation  against 
the  embargo  seemed  to  furnish  a new 
opportunity ; and  finally  that  a sense  of 
solemn  duty  might  at  some  future  day 
require  him  to  disclose  the  evidence  in 
his  possession  for  these  grave  allegations, 
but  that  the  selection  of  the  day  for  such 
disclosure,  whether  in  his  own  lifetime 
or  later,  must  remain  in  his  own  judg- 
ment. Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed 


since  Mr.  Adams’s  death,  but  the  dis- 
closure has  not  yet  been  made.  The 
absence  of  any  motive  for  misrepresenta- 
tion, no  less  than  his  elevated  character 
and  his  ample  sources  of  informa- 
tion, must  convince  us  that  there  was 
some  substantial  ground  for  his  state- 
ments. Moreover,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  plot  in 
1803  and  1804  that,  in  his  efforts  to  frus- 
trate it,  he  became  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Burr,  which  ended  in  the 
fatal  duel  between  them. 

Jefferson’s  proposed  war  with  England 
was  voted  down  by  a decisive  majority 
in  Congress.  Madison  succeeded  him 
as  President,  and  sought  to  secure  the 
exemption  of  American  shipping  from 
the  harsh  and  unjustifiable  measures  of 
the  belligerents  in  Europe  by  negotia- 
tion. Three  years  of  indefatigable  letter 
writing,  mingled  with  threats  of  war  in 
the  American  Congress  and  entreaties 
for  peace  among  British  manufacturers, 
resulted  in  the  revocation  of  both  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and  the  orders 
in  council.  But  war  with  England  had 
been  declared  two  months  before  the 
news  of  the  revocation  was  received. 
Hostilities  had  not  actually  commenced, 
and  a hope  was  entertained  among  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  North  that  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  orders  would 
avert  bloodshed.  But  a war  party  had 
grown  up  in  Congress  under  the  spur  of 
continued  provocations,  led  by  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  fired  with  the  idea  of  conquer- 
ing and  annexing  Canada,  and  reaping 
glory  and  political  capital  from  that  un- 
dertaking. The  so-called  right  of  search 
and  the  impressment  of  seamen  on  board 
American  vessels,  claimed  and  exercised 
by  Great  Britain,were  indeed  a sore  griev- 
ance,  sufficient  to  have  justified  a war 
without  any  other  causes  of  difference,  but 
as  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war- 
preparations  in  the  first  place,  and  as  it 
was  not  clear  that  it  might  not  have 
been  removed  by  negotiation,  and  as 
it  was  wholly  ignored  in  the  subse- 
quent treaty  of  Ghent,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  real  reason  for  reject- 
ing the  lardy  and  ungracious  concessions 
oflered  by  Lord  Castlereagh  was  some- 
thing else.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  the  J unta  that  overcame 
Mr.  Madison’s  strong  aversion  to  war,  the 
two  countries  soon  came  to  blows.  As 
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the  war  was  without  definite  aim  on 
either  side,  so  was  it  without  definite 
result.  The  New  England  States,  which 
were  the  principal  sufferers  from  it, 
tacitly  resolved  to  contribute  nothing  to 
it  beyond  what  the  letter  of  the  law  de- 
manded. The  anti-war  party  soon  ac- 
quired a majority  in  the  legislatures  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  times 
carried  the  elections  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  The  war-party  became 
greatly  exasperated  at  their  want  of  suc- 
cess in  the  field,  which  they  attributed, 
with  considerable  justice,  to  a lack  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  conflict  was  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  wrong.  A new  and  more 
stringent  embargo  was  enacted,  as  much 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  New 
England  States  as  of  annoying  the  enemy, 
whereupon  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
taking  the  ideas  and  borrowing,  in  part, 
the  language  of  the  resolutions  of  ’98, 
used  these  memorable  words:  “We 

spurn  the  idea  that  tlie  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  reduced  to  a mere  municipal  cor- 
poration, without  power  to  protect  its 
people  and  defend  them  from  oppression 
from  whatever  quarter  it  comes.  When 
the  national  compact  is  violated  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State  are  oppressed  by 
cruel  and  unauthorized  law,  this  legisla- 
ture is  bound  to  interpose  its  power  and 
wrest  from  the  oppressor  his  victim.” 
Here  was  the  doctrine  of  State  sove- 
reignty in  full  measure.  It  was  followed 
by  the  refusal  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
Connecticut  also,  to  allow  Federal  offi- 
cers to  take  command  of  their  militia, 
and  by  the  call  for  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. This  convention  was  stigma- 
tised as  a hotbed  of  treason  by  the  party 
in  power,  and  is  not  considered  at  the 
present  time  a desirable  place  to  trace 
one's  political  lineage  back  to.  But  it 
never  went  beyond  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Democratic  - Republican 
faith,  as  written  by  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son themselves.  Both  parties  had,  for 
the  time  being,  changed  coats — the 
Federalists  asserting  State  sovereignty, 
and  their  opponents  national  sovereignty. 
Three  of  the  New  England  States  were 
represented  in  the  Hartford  Convention 
by  regular  delegates,  and  the  other  two 
by  irregular  ones.  But  it  led  to  no  result 
except  to  bring  its  participants  under  a 


load  of  obloquy — negotiations  for  peace 
having  been  instituted  before  it  con- 
cluded its  sittings.  It  recommended  to 
the  States  represented  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  protect  their  citizens  against 
forcible  drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impress- 
ments not  authorized  by  the  constitution 
— an  ominous  proceeding  if  the  States 
were  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  drafts  and  conscrip- 
tions. Its  other  recommendations  were 
technically  unobjectionable,  although 
the  spirit  governing  the  whole  was  a de- 
fensive league  between  the  New  England 
States.  These  recommendations  were 
formally  accepted  by  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  that  was  as  far  as  the 
project  ever  got.  The  conclusion  of 
peace  rendered  it  nugatory,  and  perhaps 
saved  Mr.  Madison  a task  he  was  by  no 
means  equal  to — that  of  combating  a 
rebellion  founded  upon  the  resolutions 
of  ’98. 

From  this  time  forward  there  has  never 
been  in  the  North  any  important  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  a State  to  nullify  an 
act  of  Congress.  Some  decisions  were 
made  in  Northern  Slate  courts  overrul- 
ling  the  fugitive  slave  law,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  infringement  of  Stale 
jurisdiction,  but  when  these  decisions 
were  overruled  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  judgments  of  the 
latter  tribunal  were  always  acquiesced 
in.  Two  petitions  from  the  North  asking 
for  a peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
presented  in  Congress  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  in  the 
year  1842,  but  disavowed  by  those 
gentlemen,  caused  great  commotion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  ; but  even 
the  small  consequence  that  could  justly 
be  attached  to  them,  was  not  derived 
from  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty 
or  from  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  of  '98.  These  principles 
henceforward  found  their  home  ex- 
clusively in  the  South,  where  they  had 
been  first  formulated,  and  where  they 
dovetailed  with  slavery  in  so  firm  a 
bond  that  the  one  could  not  be  destroyed 
without  shattering  the  other  also. 

The  agitation  in  the  South  against 
the  Protective  Tariff  of  1828  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  slavery 
question.  The  North  was  gaining 
rapidly  in  wealth,  population,  and  poli- 
tical importance,  notwithstanding  the 
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Louisiana  purchase,  which  had  so  great- 
ly alarmed  the  New  England  Federal- 
ists thirty  years  before.  The  South 
was  lagging  behind  her  unfettered  rival, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  jealous 
and  discontented  every  year.  Blinded 
by  her  “ peculiar  institution,”  she  refused 
to  see  in  it  any  cause  for  her  backward- 
ness in  material  prosperity,  and  sought 
to  find  reasons  for  it  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country.  The  tariff  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  protective  for  several 
years,  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  those 
who  had  declared  in  the  beginning  that, 
no  amount  of  protection  would  be  .satis- 
factory to  the  protected  classes  more 
than  a few  years,  and  that  a stiffer  line 
would  be  called  for  soon.  The  tariff  of 
1828  was  the  stiffest  that  had  ever  been 
called  for.  The  hostility  of  the  planting 
Stales  to  this  measure,  however,  was  not 
merely  opposition  to  a bad  fiscal  policy, 
but  was  an  outburst  of  anger  at  the  badge 
of  inferiority  which  the  census-taker 
was  putting  on  them  every  ten  years, 
which  they  ascribed,  honestly  perhaps,  to 
the  tariff.  Shortly  after  the  inauguration 
of  President  Jackson,  the  opposition  to 
the  tariff  in  South  Carolina  took  a very 
decided  attitude.  In  the  summer  of 
1832,  Mr.  Calhoun,  one  of  the  Senators 
of  that  State,  published  an  address 
“ On  the  Relations  of  the  States  and 
Federal  Government.”  He  commenced 
by  saying  that  the  question  of  those  rela- 
tions was  not  one  of  recent  origin,  but 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
government,  it  had  divided  public  senti- 
ment. He  then  proceeded  to  plant 
himself  on  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1 798,  saying  that  “ the  right  of  interposi- 
tion thus  solemnly  asserted  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  be  it  called  as  it  may — State 
right,  veto,  nullification,  or  by  any  other 
name — I conceive  to  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  system,  resting  upon 
facts  historically  as  certain  as  our  revo- 
lution itself,  and  deductions  as  simple 
and  as  demonstrative  as  that  of  any 
political  or  moral  truth  whatever.”  On 
the  24th  of  November  following,  the 
Convention  of  South  Carolina  passed  an 
ordinance  declaring  the  tariff  law  null 
and  void,  and  making  it  unlawful  for  the 
officers  of  the  general  government  to  col- 
lect any  duties  in  that  State.  If  force 
should  be  employed  to  collect  such 
duties.  South  Carolina  would  consider 


herself  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  Union,  and  would  proceed  at  once  to 
organise  a separate  government. 

President  Jackson  replied  by  sending 
a message  to  Congress,  affirming  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a 
government  and  not  a compact,  that  the 
language  of  the  instrument  itself  declar- 
ing that  it,  and  the  laws,  and  treaties 
made  in  pursuance  of  it,  should  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  ani  that  all  State 
courts  should  be  bound  by  it,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  excluded 
the  idea  that  a State  could  declare  and 
treat  such  supreme  law  as  a nullity. 
His  argument,  a very  able  one,  was  point- 
edly opposed  to  the  resolutions  of  ’98. 
The  Democratic  party  of  the  present 
day  claims  descent  in  the  direct  line  from 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  the  claim  is 
in  one  sense  true,  but  not  at  all  valuable ; 
for  if  ever  there  were  two  men  holding 
opinions  more  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  as  to  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  government  of  their 
country,  history  has  not  mentioned  them. 
Nevertheless,  Jackson  was  not  anxious 
to  press  the  controversy  with  South  Car- 
olina to  a bloody  issue.  He  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a new  law  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  duties  in  South 
Carolina,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
recommended  a reduction  of  the  duties. 
If  the  duties  had  not  been  reduced  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  brought 
the  State  into  obedience  by  military' 
force,  because  he  was  a soldier,  and  he 
believed  in  the  employment  of  force. 
Mr.  Clay  even  accused  him  of  a desire 
to  gratify  his  passions  by  spilling  the 
blood  of  his  enemies  in  South  Carolina ; 
but  there  is  the  best  evidence  that  he 
wished  to  avoid  that  necessity.  Mr. 
Clay,  himself  the  champion  of  the  tariff, 
was  the  first  to  back  down.  He  had 
been  eager  for  a war  with  England  when 
there  was  no  substantial  cause  for  it, 
and  now  he  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
a war  for  which  there  was  abundant 
cause.  Through  his  influence  the  tariff 
of  1828  was  reduced  one-half,  the  reduc- 
tions extending  over  a series  of  years  by 
a sliding  scale — a measure  the  wisdom  of 
which  would  be  conceded  if  it  had  not 
been  extorted  under  a threat.  The 
South  Carolina  Convention  was  re- 
assembled, and  the  nullifying  ordinance 
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repealed  on  the  express  ground  that  the 
tariff  had  been  modified  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  nullifiers.  The  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty,  nullification,  or  seces- 
sion— all  names  for  the  same  thing — re- 
ceived enormous  impetus  and  strength 
from  the  temporary  triumph  achieved  for 
it  in  183a,  and  the  slave  power  incorpo- 
rated it  still  more  strongly  into  their  po- 
litical creed,  and  enlarged  it  year  by  year, 
till  it  came  to  include  the  right  to  carry 
slaves  into  free  territory,  and  hold  them 
there  against  the  will  of  the  majority. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  touch  upon  all  the  mani- 
festations of  the  struggle  between  the 
opposing  ideas  of  State  and  national 
sovereignty  prior  to  the  death-grapple 
between  them,  which  commenced  in 
i86r,  and  ended  in  1865  in  the  complete 
demolition  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in 
the  resolutions  of  ’98.  Strongly  con- 
vinced as  the  writer  is  that  the  language 
of  the  constitution,  as.  originally  framed 
and  ratified,  lodged  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  national  government  exclusively, 
it  is  apparent  that  nothing  short  of 
superior  force  could  ever  have  settled 
the  dispute  after  it  became  complicated 
with  the  pecuniary  interests  and  bitter 
passions  of  slavery.  It  is  likewise 
apparent  that  until  the  question  was  de- 
cided the  U n ited  States  could  not  logical- 
ly be  counted  a nation.  While  one-half, 
or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  people  main- 
tained and  believed  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment was  a mere  agency,  or  power  of 
attorney,  revocable  at  pleasure,  and  while 
they  had  power  to  give  effect  to  such 
views,  the  nationality  existed  only  in  the 
vain  imaginings  of  those  who  held  the 
contrary  opinion.  The  birth  of  the  nation, 
therefore,  does  not  really  date  from  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  but  from  the  day 
whereon  the  theories  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son were  crushed  by  force  and  arms. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  desire  for  a rebellion 
oftener  than  once  in  a century  and  a 
half  has  been  gr.atified  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Considering  the 
state  of  the  world  at  the  time  he  played 
his  part  in  it,  we  need  not  blame  him  for 
the  views  he  held,  but  in  awarding  the 
palm  of  statesmanship,  which  is  the  gift 
of  seeing  in  advance  how  institutions  will 
operate  upon  society,  we  must  pass  him 
by  and  place  it  on  the  brow  of  his  great 
rival. 


Although  it  may  now  be  said  that  a 
dual  sovereignty  has  been  proven  by  the 
strongest  of  all  arguments  to  be  a self- 
contradiction  and  an  impossibility.  Pro- 
fessor Von  Holst  observes  that  the  idea 
still  clings  after  the  thing  itself  has  van- 
ished. This  is  true,  for  “ he  who’s  con- 
vinced against  his  will,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still.”  How  extensively  the  old 
idea  prevails  in  men’s  bosoms  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  something  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  action  of  the  political 
party  that  formerly  supported  and  main- 
tained it.  The  Federalist  party  had  been 
ground  to  powder,  and  ceased  to  exist, 
during  the  administration  of  James 
Monroe,  whose  second  election  to  the 
Presidency  was  accomplished  without 
opposition.  For  want  of  opposition,  the 
Democratic-Republican  party  broke  into 
four  fragments  in  the  election  of  1824 
without  any  essential  difference  of  prin- 
ciples : and  no  candidate  receiving  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  President  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A few 
years  later,  the  fragments  crystallised  into 
the  Democratic  party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  Jackson ; and  the 
national  Republican  party  under  that  of 
Adams  and  Clay.  The  latter  organisation 
was  soon  afterwards  merged,  with  sun- 
dry desertions  from  the  Jackson  ranks,  in 
the  .American  Whig  party,  which  survived 
till  1856,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  slavery  question,  and  gave 
way  to  the  existing  Republican  party. 
In  1852,  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
first  time  took  cognizance  of  the  slavery 
question  in  its  national  platfonn,  and  in 
close  juxtaposition  declared  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798  and  Mr.  Madison’s 
report  thereon  to  be  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  its  political  creed.  This 
declaration  was  repeated  in  the  party 
platform  of  1856.  In  i860  the  Demo- 
cratic party  divided  in  sunder,  and  both 
fragments  reaffirmed  the  platform  of 
1856.  In  1864,  the  war  being  in  prog- 
ress, the  resolutions  of  ’98  were  prudently 
omitted.  In  1868  the  p.arty  declared  that 
the  right  of  regulating  the  suffrage  be- 
longed to  the  several  States,  and  that  any 
attempt  by  Congress  to  interfere  with  it 
would,  if  sanctioned  by  the  people,  “ end 
in  a single,  centralised,  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  separate  existence 
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of  the  States  will  be  entirely  absorbed, 
and  an  unqualified  despotism  be  estab- 
lished in  place  of  a federal  union  of  co- 
equal States.”  Two  years  later  the 
suffrage  was  regulated  in  all  the  States 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Democratic  party,  in  its  platform  of 
the  present  year,  declares  its  “ devotion 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  amendments,  universally  accepted 
as  a final  settlement  of  the  controversy 
that  engendered  the  civil  war.”  The 
old  idea,  however,  timidly  shows  its 
head  in  another  paragraph,  where  it  is 
declared  that  reform  is  necessary  to  save 
the  Union  from  the  dangers  of  a “ cor- 
rupt centralism,”  the  voter  being  left  to 
infer  vaguely  whether  the  dangers  are 
due  most  to  corruption  or  to  centralism. 
This  is  the  attenuated  skeleton  of  the 
resolutions  of  ’98.  Nevertheless  a large 
body  of  opinion  remains,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  party  bias  or  early  training, 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty 
co-existing  with  national  sovereignty,  and 
this  is  not  confined  wholly  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  A certain  vagueness  even 
pervades  the  Republican  party,  from 
whose  midst  we  not  infrequently  hear 
that  the  States  are  sovereign  “ within 
their  sphere” — the  sphere  being  as  unde- 
fined as  the  spheres  assigned  for  our 
future  abode  in  the  text-books  of  modern 
spiritualism.  The  full  extent  of  the  de- 
feat suffered  by  the  State  rights  party  in 
the  late  war  is  only  half  understood  by 
either  victors  or  vanquished.  The  official 
seal  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  still  in- 
scribed with  the  motto  “ State  sovereignty, 
national  Union” — a phrase  whose  sug- 
gestions convey  no  idea  of  national 
sovereignty  whatever.  Yet  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Republican  party  during  sixteen 
years.  Most  of  the  State  constitutions 


contain  clauses  providing  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  treason  against  the  State. 
These  provisions  are  incongruous  with 
existing  facts,  for  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a citizen  might  be  hanged  for  trea- 
son against  a State,  and  his  judges  and 
executioners  hanged  for  treason  against 
the  United  States.  All  the  apparatus 
for  such  a solecism  was  in  readiness  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  year  1832. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  or  less  con- 
fusion in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  State  r/<rrr«j  national  sovereignty.  State 
sovereignty  now  goes  to  the  wall  in  every 
practical  conflict.  Nor  will  its  entire  dis- 
appearance be  followed  by  the  “ unqual- 
ified despotism  ” apprehended  by  Jeffer- 
son, and  presaged  by  the  Democratic 
party  as  late  as  1868.  An  unqualified 
despotism  enacted  by  a free  people  upon 
themselves  can  only  be  the  result  of  gen- 
eral corruption  and  stupefaction  of  the 
public  morals — a condition  in  no  wise  de- 
pendent upon  the  concentration  or  dis- 
persion of  sovereignty.  The  only  form 
of  centralization  to  be  feared  is  that  which 
grows  out  of  the  existing  method  of  mak- 
ing appointments  to  Federal  offices — a 
method  which,  when  first  introduced,  Mr. 
Clay  said  would,  if  persisted  in,  “ finally 
end  in  a despotism  as  intolerable  as  that 
of  Constantinople,"  and  which  even  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  before  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  allowed  would  tend  inevi- 
tably to  corruption.*  Centralization 
coming  in  this  form  would  be  equally 
effective  whether  the  theories  of  State 
sovereignty  or  of  national  sovereignty 
should  prevail.  The  immediate  need  of 
the  American  people  and  Government  is 
a restoration  of  the  permanent  civil 
service  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
forty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution. — Fortnightly  Revirtv. 


WHEN  THE  SEA  WAS  YOUNG. 
IN  TWO  P.'tRTS. 


Part  II. 

When  our  earth’s  deep  atmosphere 
bore  the  waters  of  her  present  seas  float- 
ing aloft  in  the  form  of  vast  cloud-masses 
peculiarity  of  appearance  must  occasion- 
ally, though  perhaps  only  as  a rare  phe- 
nomenon, have  been  observable.  Suj>- 


pose  that  while  a telescopist  on  Venus 
above  her  fiery  surface,  a remarkable 


* The  unwarranted  interference  by  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  army  in  the  last  Louisi- 
ana election  was  a direct  consequence  and 
outgrowth  of  the  “ spoils  system"  of  civil  ser- 
vice. 
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or  Mercury  was  contemplating  the  earth, 
one  of  those  rapid  changes  described  in 
the  preceding  part  affected  cloud-layers 
forming  the  earth’s  visible  outline  at 
the  moment  of  observation.  The  earth’s 
apparent  figure  would  then  not  only  be 
distorted  by  the  change,  but  the  actual 
progress  of  the  change  would  take  place 
under  the  observer’s  eye.  Most  probably 
no  change  of  the  kind  could  have  been 
detected  by  direct  observation,  many 
circumstances  with  which  telescopists  are 
familiar  rendering  an  observation  of  the 
kind  peculiarly  difficult.  But  supposing 
the  observer  to  have  watched  the  earth 
when  the  moon  was  about  to  pass  in 
transit  across  her  face,  and  that  the  moon 
appeared  at  the  moment  close  to  that 
part  of  the  earth’s  outline  where  such 
c’nanges  were  taking  place ; then  it 
would  be  possible,  on  account  of  this 
favorable  conjuncture,  to  recognise  the 
change  of  outline.  For  instance,  if  the 
apparent  outline  chanced  to  be  raised 
above  its  usual  position  when  the  moon 
was  very  close,  the  two  outlines — that  of 
the  moon  and  that  of  the  earth — would 
seem  to  be  in  contact  before  they  really 
were  ; but  if,  just  at  that  time,  the  high 
cloud-layer  which  formed  the  raised  part 
of  the  earth’s  outline  were  rapidly  to 
disappear,  then  her  outline  would  shrink 
in  that  place,  and  no  longer  appear  to 
touch  the  moon’s.  Or  again,  it  might 
happen  that  an  observer  of  the  moon, 
watching  the  great  globe  of  the  earth  as 
it  moved  over  the  star-strewn  heavens, 
would  see  its  outline  pass  over  and  con- 
ceal some  conspicuous  star,  but  in  a few 
minutes  perceive  the  star  reappearing 
outside  the  same  part  of  the  earth’s  out- 
line. The  observer  would  then  know 
that  the  outline  must  have  shrunk.  In 
these  and  like  ways  observers  outside  the 
earth  might  in  those  remote  times  have 
seen  the  evidence  of  very  active  pro- 
cesses of  change  taking  place  in  her  deep 
cloud-laden  atmosphere. 

Now  appearances  such  as  these  cannot 
be  expected  to  occur  frequently  in  the 
case  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  The  changes 
themselves  which  could  alone  produce 
them  are  infrequent,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  changes  could  alone  be 
detected  occur  but  seldom  ; so  that  the 
chance  of  a change  occurring  just  where 
and  when  it  could  be  detected  are  very 
small  indeed.  Yet  in  one  case  certainly 


astronomers  have  detected  just  such  a 
change  in  the  outline  of  Jupiter.  It 
would  be  difficult — nay,  we  venture  very 
confidently  to  say  that  it  is  impossible — 
otherwise  to  explain  what  is  described 
by  the  late  Admiral  Smyth,  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  skilful  of  modern 
astronomers:  “On  Thursday,  June  26, 
1828,"  he  says,  “ the  moon  being  nearly 
full  and  the  evening  extremely  fine,  I 
was  watching  the  second  satellite  of 
Jupiter  as  it  gradually  approached  to 
transit  its  [the  planet’s]  disc.  My  in- 
strument was  an  excellent  refractor,  of  3J 
inches  aperture,  and  5 feet  focal  length, 
with  a power  of  100.  It  appeared  in 
contact  at  about  half-past  ten,  by  infer- 
ence, and  for  some  minutes  remained 
on  the  edge  of  the  limb’’  (that  is,  on  the 
outline  of  the  disc),  “ presenting  an 
appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  lunar 
mountains  coming  into  view  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  moon,  until  it  finally 
disappeared  on  the  body  of  the  planet. 
At  least  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes  must 
have  elapsed,  when,  accidentally  turning 
to  Jupiter  again,  to  my  astonishment  I 
perceived  the  same  satellite  outside  the 
disc.  It  was  in  the  same  position,”  as  to 
level,  “ where  it  remained  distinctly  visi- 
ble for  at  least  four  minutes,  and  then 
suddenly  vanished.” 

This  narrative  is  so  surprising,  even 
when  explained  in  the  simple  manner 
which  our  theory  of  Jupiter’s  condition 
suggests,  and  still  more  so  on  the  usual 
theory  of  Jupiter’s  condition,  that  it  may 
be  well  to  pause  for  a moment  to  inquire 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  some 
mistake.  Admiral  Smyth  was  a skilful 
observer,  as  we  have  already  stated. 
His  statement  alone  would  have  great 
weight.  Still  one  may  admit  the  bare 
possibility  of  an  optical  illusion,  similar 
to  what  is  described  in  Brewster’s  Natu- 
ral Magic,  the  satellite  seen  after  the  im- 
mersion being  a mere  trick  of  the  mind, 
a “ blot  on  the  brain  which  would  show 
itself  without.”  Smyth  himself  supposed 
so,  for  he  says  : “ As  I had  observed  the 
phenomena  of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites 
for  many  years,  without  any  remarkable 
irregularities,  I could  not  but  imagine 
that  some  optical  or  other  error  prevailed, 
especially  as  the  satellite  was  on  this”  (i.e. 
the  hither)  “ side  of  the  planet.”  And 
probably  the  phenomenon  thus  dismissed 
by  Smyth  himself  would  not  have  been 
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heard  of,  but  for  the  fact  that  two  other 
observers  chanced  to  witness  it.  “ A few 
days  afterwards,”  proceeds  Admiral 
Smyth,  “ I received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Maclear,  BigRleswade,  informing  me  that 
he  had  also  observed  the  same,  but  that 
he  had  considered  it  a ‘ Kitchener’s 
wonder’  ” (old  Kitchener,  the  telescopist, 
having  been  apt  to  recount  every  optical 
illusion  by  which  he  was  perplexed  as  a 
real  phenomenon).  “ And  about  the 
same  time,”  adds  Smyth,  “ Dr.  Pearson, 
having  favored  me  with  a visit,  asked 
me  whether  I had  noticed  anything  re- 
markable on  the  26th  ; for  that  he  had, 
in  accidentally  looking  at  Jupiter,  seen 
the  second  satellite  reappear  ! Here,  then 
were  three  observers,  at  distant  stations, 
with  teIesco]>es  of  different  apertures,  alt 
positive  as  to  the  extraordinary  devia- 
tion from  rule.  It  may  be  borne  in  view 
that  Biggleswade  is  twelve  miles  from 
Bedford  ” (the  place  of  Smyth’s  observa- 
tory ; and  South  Kilworth,  Dr.  Pear- 
son’s residence,  is  thirty-five).  Mr. 
Maclear’s  telescope  was  rather  smaller 
than  Admir.al  Smyth’s ; while  Dr.  Pear- 
son’s was  a much  more  powerful  instru- 
ment, twelve  feet  long,  and  nearly  seven 
inches  in  aperture.  “ Explanation,” 
calmly  remarks  Mr.  Webb,  in  speaking 
of  this  phenomenon,  “ is  here  set  at  defi- 
ance ; demonstrably  neither  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  earth  nor  Jupiter  ; where 
and  what  could  have  been  the  cause .’ 
At  present  we  can  get  no  answer.”  But 
it  is  not  the  part  of  the  true  student  of 
science  thus  to  resign  the  attempt  to 
explain  a phenomenon  merely  because 
it  IS  unusually  perplexing.  In  this  case 
we  can  reason  directly  from  the  observed 
fact  to  its  interpretation,  apart  from  those 
h priori  considerations  which  in  the  pres- 
ent essay  have  led  us  to  regard  such  a 
phenomenon  as  one  to  be  looked  for  in 
Jupiter’s  case.  First,  the  observation 
was  certainly  not  an  optical  illusion,  for 
three  persons  made  it  independently ; 
secondly,  it  was  demonstrably  not  due 
to  terrestrial  atmospheric  causes,  for  it 
was  seen  from  three  stations  far  apart ; 
thirdly,  it  was  demonstrably  not  caused 
by  any  action  of  Jupiter’s  atmosphere  on 
light  proceeding  from  the  satellite,  for 
the  satellite  was  between  Jupiter  and  the 
observer  ; fourthly,  the  satellite  cannot 
really  have  stopped,  gone  back  on  its 
path,  and  then  resumed  its  onward 


course,  unless  the  laws  of  nature  were 
suspended — a theory  we  may  dismiss  in 
a scientific  inquiry  ; fora  similar  reason, 
fifthly,  we  may  dismiss  the  idea  that  the 
whole  mass  of  Jupiter  moved  in  abnormal 
fashion.  There  remains  only  one  possi- 
ble interpretation — viz.  that  the  outline 
of  Jupiter’s  disc  had  changed  in  posi- 
tion ; in  fact,  in  whatever  way  we  explain 
hertv  this  happened,  the  observations 
may  be  regarded  as  proving  unmis- 
takably that  It  did  happen. 

Now  the  supposition  that  Jupiter’s 
outline  altered  leaves  us  still  much  to 
wonder  at.  For  let  us  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  change  necessary  to  account  for 
what  was  observed.  Smyth  may  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  time  intervals  he 
mentions  in  his  account,  since  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  them  from  the 
clock.  The  interval,  which  he  supposed 
to  have  lasted  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes, 
may  in  reality  not  have  lasted  more  than 
five  or  six  ; and  the  time  during  which, 
after  reappearing,  the  satellite  continued 
visible,  may  not  have  lasted  more  than 
two  minutes  instead  of  four,  as  roughly 
estimated.  But,  taking  only  eight  min- 
utes as  the  total  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  disappearance,  we  have 
to  account  for  marvellous  changes  in  the 
apparent  position  of  the  planet’s  outline. 
For  in  eight  minutes  the  second  satellite 
would  travel  about  4,000  miles,  and  the 
outline  of  Jupiter  must  have  changed  by 
that  amount,  seeing  that  at  the  first  dis- 
appearance the  visual  line  to  the  satellite 
just  touched  the  planet’s  apparent  edge, 
while  at  the  second  disappearance  the 
visual  line  to  the  second  position  of  the 
satellite,  4,000  miles  from  the  first, 
touched  the  planet’s  edge  in  its  now 
changed  position.  Probably  the  differ- 
ence was  even  greater ; Smyth’s  own 
estimate  of  the  time  would  make  it  at 
least  8,000  miles ; but  4,000  miles  will 
be  enough  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  planet’s  apparent 
outline,  as  ordinarily  seen,  shrank  in- 
wards by  the  whole  of  this  amount. 
More  probably  the  outline  bulged  be- 
yond its  normal  position  at  the  time  of 
the  first  disappearance,  and  presently 
shrank  below  its  normal  position,  bring- 
ing the  satellite  again  into  view,  and  re- 
maining thus  depressed  until  the  second 
disappearance  had  taken  place.  We 
may  suppose,  then,  that  at  the  beginning 
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the  surface  forming  the  apparent  outline 
was  (at  the  place  where  the  satellite's 
transit  began)  about  2,000  miles  above 
the  usual  mean  level,  while  afterwards  it 
was  much  below  that  level.  Two  thou- 
sand miles  being  less  than  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  even  so  enorm- 
ous an  apparent  expansion  or  contraction 
should  not  have  noticeably  affected  the 
symmetry  of  the  planet's  apparent  figure. 
Indeed,  with  ordinary  telescopic  power 
the  outline  of  Jupiter  is  so  expanded  by 
irradiation,  that  much  greater  changes  of 
level  would  be  so  far  masked  as  to  escape 
attention.  But  we  are  not  greatly  con- 
cerned to  reason  at  this  stage  as  though 
the  theory  that  the  planet's  outline 
changed  required  to  be  defended  against 
objections.  For  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  outline  must  have  changed. 
The  visual  line  to  the  satellite  certainly 
passed  several  thousand  miles  nearer  the 
planet's  centre  at  the  time  of  the  first 
disappearance  than  at  that  of  the  second, 
yet  in  both  cases  touched  the  apparent 
outline,  which  must  therefore  have  shifted 
by  as  many  thousands  of  miles,  unless  the 
satellite  itself  had  stopped  and  retreated, 
or  the  whole  bulk,  of  the  planet  had 
shifted ; neither  of  which  events  could 
occur  except  by  a miracle.  Now  the 
changing  of  the  outline,  though  marvel- 
lous, is  not  miraculous,  and,  being  de- 
monstrably the  only  non-miraculous 
interpretation  of  the  observed  event, 
must  be  accepted  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion— the  event  itself,  observed  as  it  was 
by  three  skilled  astronomers,  having  cer- 
tainly occurred. 

This  being  so,  the  outline  of  Jupiter 
having  certainly  changed  for  awhile  on 
that  particular  occasion,  which  theory, 
we  would  ask,  should  be  rejected  as 
fanciful  and  sensational — the  ordinary 
theory,  according  to  which  the  solid 
crust  of  Jupiter  must,  after  rising  2,000 
miles  at  least,  have  sunk  through  4,000 
miles  ? or  the  theory  that  a cloud-layer, 
floating  at  least  2,000  miles  above  the 
usual  level  of  the  highest  visible  cloud- 
layer  of  Jupiter,  melted  quickly  into  the 
form  of  invisible  vapor,  and  thus  a layer 
lower  than  usual  by  as  many  thousand 
miles  came  into  view,  forming  for  the 
time  the  planet’s  apparent  outline  in  that 
place  ? According  to  the  first  theory,  a 
surface  much  larger  than  the  whole  sur- 
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face  of  our  earth  sank  through  a depth 
greater  than  the  whole  distance  from  the 
earth's  surface  to  her  centre.  The  in- 
tense heat  which  is  regarded  with  such 
disfavor  by  followers  of  the  old-fashioned 
ideas  (really  based  on  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomy),  if  it  had  had  no  existence  be- 
fore, would  have  been  generated  by  so  tre- 
mendous a downfall,  which  indeed  could 
not  have  taken  place  without  vulcanian 
heat,  exceeding  in  intensity  what  the 
other  theory  presents  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  Jupiter's  mode  of  fonnation. 
According  to  this  second  theory,  the 
rising  of  the  cloud-layer  even  to  so  great 
an  elevation  as  2,000  miles  above  the 
usual  level  of  the  highest  Jovian  clouds, 
was  an  exceptional  phenomenon  in- 
deed, but  by  no  means  incredible  ; while 
the  rapid  dissipation  of  the  cloud  was 
not  only  quite  easiljr  to  be  explained, 
but  corresponded  with  changes  which 
have  been  observed  to  take  place  among 
cloud-layers  seen  on  the  disc  itself.  It 
a vast  cloud-layer  can  disappear  in  a few 
minutes  from  view,  above  one  part  of 
the  planet's  surface,  so  also  it  can  above 
another.  One  part  may  chance  to  lie  on 
the  visible  disc  of  the  planet ; another 
may  chance  to  lie  on  the  edge  of  the 
disc ; for  these  parts  ol  the  disc  only 
bear  relation  to  our  jxjint  of  view,  not 
to  the  planet  itself ; and  while  a change 
occurring  in  one  part  would  make  a belt 
or  spot  seem  to  form  or  disappear,  one 
occurring  in  the  other  position  would 
make  the  apparent  outline  of  the  planet 
seem  to  bulge  or  shrink,  as  the  case 
might  be  Nay,  we  may  add  one  con- 
sideration which  would  render  the  dissi- 
pation of  a high  cloud-layer  in  the  posi- 
tion where  Jupiter’s  outline  appeared 
swollen,  even  more  naturally  to  be 
accounted  for  than  the  often  observed 
dissipation  of  a cloud-layer  on  the  disc 
itself.  For  the  cloud-layer  which  van- 
ished on  that  occasion  had  just  been 
carried  into  sunlight  by  the  planet’s  rota- 
tion ; and  we  can  readily  junderstand 
how  the  solar  heat,  slight  though  its 
effects  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Jupiter’s  own  internal  heat,  might  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  a cloud-layer 
which  chanced  to  be  in  that  critical  stage 
where  a slight  cause  will  bring  about 
either  rapid  formation  or  rapid  dissipa- 
tion of  visible  cloud. 

The  chief  difficulty,  of  course,  in  the 
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theory,  or  rather  the  most  surprising  re- 
sult of  the  demonstrated  fact  that  Jupi- 
ter’s visible  cloud-layer  thus  changed, 
resides  in  the  enormous  depth  we  have 
to  assign  to  the  cloud-supporting  atmos- 
phere. We  have  already  shown  in  these 
pages*  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  atmos- 
phere of  Jupiter  would  be  much  shal- 
lower— layer  for  layer — than  our  earth’s, 
simply  because  the  planet’s  mighty  at- 
tractive power  would  more  strongly  com- 
press it.  That  it  is  manifestly  not  thus 
compressed  indicates,  as  we  then  showed, 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  pervading  its 
whole  extent.  But  that  it  should  range 
to  a height  of  thousands  of  miles  above 
the  true  surface  of  the  planet,  does  cer- 
tainly seem  at  first  amazing.  Yet  be  it 
remembered  that  not  only  is  such  an  in- 
ference demonstrably  correct,  as  we  have 
just  shown,  but  it  also  follows  necessarily 
from  the  comparison  already  instituted 
between  Jupiter  and  the  earth  in  respect 
of  mass  and  density.  If  we  assign  to 
the  solid  globe  of  Jupiter  the  same  mean 
density  as  the  earth  has — or,  rather,  if 
we  imagine  the  totality  of  material, 
whence  millions  of  years  hence  his  solid 
globe  is  to  be  formed,  gathered  into  a 
globe  having  the  same  mean  density  as 
the  earth — we  find  for  this  globe  a 
diameter  of  53,000  miles,  less  than  his 
present  apparent  diameter  by  nearly 
32,000  miles ; so  th.Tt  the  level  of  his 
surface  in  that  condition  would  lie  16,- 
000  miles  below  his  present  surface,  the 
space  between  the  two  surfaces,  or  the 
total  shrinkage  of  Jupiter’s  volume, 
amounting  to  about  930  times  the  volume 
of  this  earth  on  which  we  live.  As  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  (in 
a general  sense)  all  the  planets  are  con- 
structed of  the  same  materials  not  very 
differently  proportioned,  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  admit  this  vast  expansion  of 
Jupiter’s  present  dimensions,  and  can 
therefore  very  well  understand  even  such 
mighty  changes  of  apparent  surface-level 
as  the  observation  of  Admiral  Smyth, 
Sir  T.  Maclear,  and  Dr.  Peacock  cer- 
tainly shows  to  have  taken  place. 

But  now,  reverting  to  our  earth’s  his- 
tory during  the  period  corresponding  to 
that  through  which  Jupiter  is  now  pass- 
ing, let  us  consider  whether  the  ocean, 
converted  by  heat  into  great  cloud- 
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masses  floating  through  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  miles  above  the  glowing  sur- 
face-crust, would  not  produce  yet  other 
appearances  such  as  distant  observers 
might  have  been  able  to  note. 

When  the  shadow  of  the  moon  falls 
now  upon  the  earth  during  a solar  eclipse, 
it  may  either  wholly  or  in  part  reach  the 
actual  surface  of  the  earth,  or  be  inter- 
cepted partly  or  wholly  by  cloud-layers. 
If  an  observer  on  Venus  or  on  Mercury- 
were  to  watch  the  earth  when  undergoing 
eclipse  in  this  way,  the  apparent  shapie 
of  the  shadow  would  not  be  in  any 
appreciable  degree  modified  by  such 
variations  in  the  manner  of  the  shadow’s 
fall,  unless  very  powerful  telescopes  were 
employed,  l-'or  the  cloud-layers  of  our 
air  lie  but  a few  miles  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,*  and  the  apparent  displace- 
ment of  a part  of  the  moon’s  shadow,  in- 
tercepted by  a cloud-layer,  would  be  cor- 
respondingly small,  and  in  fact  undiscem- 
ible  from  Venus  or  Mercury.  But  if  the 
atmosphere  were  very  deep,  and  the 
cloud-layers  separated  from  each  other 
and  from  the  earth  by  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  case  would  be  different.  To  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  appearances 
which  might  be  expected,  let  us  consider 
the  case  of  a balloon  suspended  in  full 
sunlight  above  a layer  of  fleecy  clouds, 
the  layer  intercepting  a portion  of  the 
sun’s  light,  but  not  all  of  it.  If  the  layer 
intercepted  all  the  sun’s  light,  then,  of 
course,  a shadow  of  the  balloon  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  cloud-layer,  this 
shadow  appearing  as  one,  whether  seen 
from  the  balloon  itself,  or  from  the 
higher  parts  (let  us  say)  of  a lofty  moun- 
tain reaching  far  above  the  layer  of 
clouds.  But,  the  layer  not  intercepting 
all  the  light,  a portion  of  the  rays  pass  on 
to  illuminate  the  ground  everywhere  ex- 
cept where  the  balloon  has  intercepted 
the  sun’s  rays.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
another  shadow  on  the  ground  upon  the 
prolongation  of  lines  drawn  from  the 
balloon  to  the  shadow  on  the  clouds. 


* Much  less  is  known  than  might  be  re- 
specting the  height  of  the  loftier  cloud-layers. 
Coxwell  and  Glaisher,  in  their  highest  aSrial 
flights,  saw  the  cirrus  clouds  apparently  as 
high  above  them  as  when  seen  from  the 
ground.  The  height  of  such  clouds  could  be 
quite  easily  determined  by  taking  photo- 
graphs. with  suitably  adjusted  instruments, 
from  either  end  of  a measured  base-line  a mile 
or  two  in  length. 
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These  two  shadows  seen  fiom  the  balloon 
itself  would  appear  as  one,  both  lying 
in  the  same  direction;  but  they  would 
be  separately  discernible  from  a station 
on  the  mountain  height.  Neither  would 
appear  quite  black  ; for  the  higher  would 
lie  on  clouds  through  which  the  observer 
would  receive  light  from  the  illuminated 
ground  below,  which  he  would  partially 
see,  while  the  lower  shadow  would  be 
seen  through  the  illuminated  cloud-layer 
whose  light  would  partially  conceal  the 
blackness  of  the  shadow.  If  the  cloud- 
layer  were  v(ry  thin,  the  upper  shadow 
would  be  the  least  distinct ; if  the  clouds 
without  being  dense  yet  suffered  but  a 
small  quantity  of  direct  sunlight  to  pass 
between  and  through  their  fleecy  texture, 
the  upper  shadow  would  be  very  dark, 
the  lower  scarcely  visible.  Now  replace 
the  balloon  by  the  moon,  and  the  observer 
upon  the  mountain  height  by  a distant 
astronomer  on  Venus  or  Mercury,  and 
we  perceive  that  at  times,  when  (in  the 
distant  period  we  are  considering)  the 
shadow  of  the  moon  fell  on  a very  lofty 
layer  of  fleecy  clouds,  while  the  shadow 
so  falling  would  be  plainly  visible, 
another  fainter  one  would  be  discernible 
on  a lower  cloud-layer,  whose  existence 
and  relative  position  would  in  this  way 
be  indicated  to  the  thoughtful  observer. 
Or,  if  many  layers  of  thin  and  fleecy 
clouds,  or  a single  deep  layer  of  such 
clouds,  existed,  then  either  a set  of 
shadows  getting  fainter  and  fainter  at 
each  successive  layer*  would  be  seen,  or 
else  a long  cone  of  shadow  passing 
through  the  range  of  the  deep  cloud- 
layer. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  Jupiter,  the 
most  conveniently  placed  of  all  the 
younger  planets  for  purposes  of  observa- 
tion, shows  such  appearances  as  these. 
I-et  it  be  premised  that  ordinarily  we 
could  not  expect  to  see  them,  except  on 
very  rare  occasions,  when  some  excep- 
tionally thin  and  fleecy  cloud-layer,  lying 
very  high,  received  the  first  shadow, 

* The  shadows  themselves  would  not  grow 
fainter  and  fainter,  but  would  be  black  right 
through  the  range  along  which  they  would  lie; 
for  no  part  of  the  sun's  rays  would  reach  any 
one  of  the  spaces  in  shadow.  But  seen  as 
they  would  be  through  pftrtially  transparent 
cloud-layers,  and  seen  also  as  the  partially 
illuminated  cloud-layers  would  be  through  the 
shadows,  these  necessarily  would  grow  less 
and  less  distinct  the  deeper  they  lay. 


allowing  another  to  be  formed  on  a 
cloud-layer  lying  many  hundreds  of 
miles  below.  It  would  probably  be  as 
rare  to  detect  such  appearances,  suppos- 
ing them  specially  searched  for  (which 
has  never  yet  happened),  as  it  would  be 
to  observe  such  a phenomenon  as  the 
reappearance  of  a satellite.  And  mani- 
festly the  lower  shadow  must  be  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  miles  below  the 
upper  to  be  separately  seen,  since  the 
shadow  of  a satellite  would  be  about 
3,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  earth  is 
so  close  to  the  sun  compared  with  J upiter 
that  the  line  of  sight  to  the  planet  is 
never  more  than  slightly  inclined  to  a 
line  from  the  sun  to  the  planet.  Mani- 
festly, if  we  looked  exactly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  sun’s  rays  fall,  we  should 
not  see  the  shadow  at  all ; looking  in  a 
direction  slightly  inclined,  we  see  the 
shadow  thrown  somewhat  on  one  side  of 
the  satellite  (never  very  far) ; a lower 
shadow  would  be  thrown  somewh.it 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  but  only 
(in  proportion)  very  slightly.  To  be 
thrown  as  much  as  a,ooo  miles  on  one 
side  so  as  to  seem  clear  of  the  first 
shadow,  the  distance  of  the  lower  layer 
from  the  upper  must  be  several  thousand 
miles.  As  for  seeing  such  a cone  of 
shadow  as  is  referred  to  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  preceding  par.igraph,  that 
could  scarce  ever  happen.  In  f.ict,  if 
the  requisite  conditions  existed,  the 
chances  would  be  that  the  lengthened 
shadow  would  be  too  faint  to  be  seen  at 
all.  In  like  manner  it  might  chance  that 
where  in  reality  there  was  a second 
shadow  it  would  not  be  discernible,  and 
the  only  perceptible  effect  be  that  the 
first  shadow  "would  not  appear  so  dark  as 
usual.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  these 
being  the  actual  conditions,  the  reader 
may  consider  that  it  should  be  all  but 
hopeless  to  look  for  any  such  phenomena 
as  we  have  referred  to,  among  the  re- 
corded observations  of  the  planet. 

Let  us  see  how  this  may  be,  however. 
Turning  to  Webb's  little  work.  Celestial 
Objeets  for  Common  Telescopes,  in  which 
we  may  always  exjyect  to  find  the  record 
of  uncommon  telescopic  observations,  we 
come  across  the  following  interesting 
jiassage  : “ Cassini  once  failed  in  finding 
the  shadow  of  the  nearest  satellite  when 
it  should  have  been  upon  the  disc.  Gor- 
ton saw  it  grey  on  one  occasion.  The 
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shadow  of  the  second  satellite  has  been 
seen  specially  indistinct  by  Buffham,  Birt, 
and  tirover.  South  many  years  ago 
published  in  one  of  the  public  jour- 
nals a most  interesting  observation,  which 
I greatly  regret  that  I cannot  recover ; 
but  1 am  confident  as  to  its  tenor,  which 
was,  that  in  his  great  telescope  he  per- 
ceived each  of  two  shadows  of  satellites 
on  Jupiter  to  be  attended  by  a faint 
duplicate  by  its  side,  traces  of  which 
could  be  just  detected  with  a smaller  tel- 
escope of  (I  believe)  five  feet,”  in  focal 
length,  .^gain,  in  Chambers’s  Descriptive 
Astronomy,  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘  on  April  5, 
1861,  Mr.  T.  Barneby  saw  the  shadow 
of  the  third  satellite  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
broad  dark  streak  such  as  the  cone  of  the 
shadow  would  present  in  a slanting  di- 
rection, ‘ but  it  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
peared as  a circular  spot,  perfectly 
dark.’  ” 

Yet  one  other  observation  pointing  in 
the  same  direction.  If  the  lower  shadow 
of  a satellite  can  be  at  any  time  dis- 
tinguished from  the  upper,  then,  should 
a great  cloud-mass  be  floating  at  the 
higher  level,  its  shadow  ought  to  be 
similarly  discernible,  projecting  to  the 
same  extent  from  under  the  cloud  itself  ; 
which  would  hide  the  greater  portion, 
but  not  all,  of  its  own  shadow.  Now 
-Mr.  J.  Brett,  the  eminent  landscape 
painter,  who  from  time  to  time  employs 
his  eye,  well  cultured  to  discern  varieties 
of  tint,  upon  the  celestial  bodies,  wrote 
thus  in  a paper  read  before  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  in  May  1874  : “I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a particular  feature 
of  Jupiter’s  disc,  which  [the  feature,  that 
is]  appears  to  me  verj'  well  defined  at 
the  present  time,  and  seems  to  afford 
evidence  respecting  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  planet.  The  large  white 
patches  which  occur  on  and  about  the 
equatorial  zone  and  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  dark  belts  are  well  known 
to  all  observers,  and  the  particular  point 
in  connection  with  them  to  which  I beg 
leave  to  call  attention  is  that  they  east 
shadows ; that  is  to  say,  the  light 
patches  are  rounded  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  sun  by  a dark  border  shaded 
off  softly  towards  the  light,  and  showing 
in  a distinct  manner  that  the  patches  are 
projected  or  relieved  from  the  body  of 
the  planet.  The  evidence  which  this 
observation  is  calculated  to  afford  refers 


to  the  question  whether  the  opaque 
body  of  the  planet  is  seen  in  the  dark 
belts  or  the  bright  ones,  and  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  seen  at  ail 
in  cither  of  them,  but  that  all  we  see  of 
Jupiter  consists  of  semi-transparent 
materials.  The  particular  fact  from 
which  this  inference  would  be  drawn,  is, 
that  the  dark  sides  of  the  suspended  or 
projected  masses  are  not  sufficiently  hard 
or  sharply  defined  for  shadows  falling 
upon  an  opaque  surface,  neither  are  they 
sharper  upon  the  light  background  than 
upon  the  dark.”  This  point  Mr.  Brett 
proceeds  to  deal  with  by  reasoning  which 
has  a special  value  because  relating  to  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  an  expert.  The 
laws  of  light  and  shade  upon  opaque 
bodies,”  he  remarks,  “ are  very  simple 
and  very  absolute  ; and  one  of  the  most 
rudimentary  of  them  is  that  every  body 
has  its  light,  its  shade,  and  its  shadow,  the 
relations  between  which  are  constant ; 
and  that  the  most  conspicuous  and  per- 
sistent edge  or  limit  in  this  association 
of  elements  is  the  boundary  of  the 
shadow ; the  shadow  being  radically 
different  from  the  shade  in  that  its  in- 
tensity is  uniform  throughout  in  any 
given  instance,  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  form  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is 
cast,  whereas  the  shade  is  distinguished 
by  attributes  of  an  opposite  character. 
Now  if  the  dark  spaces  adjoining  the 
light  patches  on  Jupiter,  which  I have 
called  shadows,  are  tnot  shadows  at  all, 
but  shades,  it  is  obvious  that  the  opaque 
surface  of  the  planet  on  which  the 
shadows  should  fall  is  concealed ; where- 
as, if  they  are  shadows,  their  boundaries 
are  so  soft  and  undefined  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  cast  upon  a 
semi-transparent  body,  which  allows  the 
shadow  to  be  seen,  indeed,  but  with  di- 
minishing distinctness  towards  its  edge, 
according  to  the  acuteness  of  its  angle  of 
incidence.  Either  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  may  be  the  true  one ; but 
they  both  lead  to  the  same  conclusion — 
namely,  that  neither  the  dark  belts  nor 
the  bright  ones  are  opaque,  and  that  if 
Jupiter  has  any  nucleus  at  all,  it  is  not 
visible  to  us.  . . . By  the  kind  invitation 
of  Mr.  Lassell  I had  an  opportunity,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  of  examining  the  disc 
with  his  twenty-feet  reflector  of  two-feet 
aperture,  and  I found  this  large  instru- 
ment confirm  my  imprtssLons  concern- 
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ing  the  shadows  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.” 

There  remains  one  peculiarity  in  the 
appearances  resulting  from  the  earth’s 
condition  during  the  remote  period  we 
are  dealing  with,  which  might  possibly, 
though  perhaps  barely,  have  been  detected 
by  observers  on  Venus  or  Mercury. 
The  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  upon  the 
moon — th.nt  is,  the  true  shadow,  not  the 
mere  penumbra — has  a round  shape,  cor- 
responding to  the  fact  that  the  body  cast- 
ing it  is  a globe.  l>ut  of  old,  when  irreg- 
ular cloud  - masses  and  cloud  - layers, 
various  in  shape  and  extent,  were  sus- 
pended in  the  deep  atmosphere  of  our 
planet,  it  must  necessarily  have  happened 
that  at  times  the  outline  of  the  shadow 
was  irregular,  and  that  in  a marked  de- 
gree. The  irregularity,  in  fact,  would 
correspond  closely  in  degree  with  the 
occasional  irregularity  of  the  earth's 
apparent  figure  arising  from  the  same 
cause  (though  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
have  been  at  times  more  clearly  discern- 
ible, as  not  affected  to  quite  the  same 
degree  by  irradiation).  Now  here  is  a 
peculiarity  which  we  could  not  expect 
to  recognise  in  the  case  of  our  heretofore 
chief  test-planet,  Jupiter.  No  telescope 
yet  made  by  man,  probably  no  telescope 
man  ever  will  make,  would  show  peculi- 
arities in  the  shape  of  Jupiter's  shadow 
on  one  of  his  satellites.  No  one  has 
ever  yet  claimed  to  have  seen  the  out- 
line of  that  shadow  at  all,  far  less  to 
have  been  able  to  discern  its  true  shape  ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  ever 
will.  But  in  this  case  the  planet  Saturn 
may  help  us  ; for  his  shadow  is  not  merely 
cast  at  times  upon  the  small  discs  of  his 
distant  moons,  but  rests  constantly  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  his  mighty  rings — 
While  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring — 

and  that  shadow  we  can  study,  despite 
the  vast  distance  of  the  planet,  with  a fair 
chance  of  detecting  peculiarities  in  its 
shape,  should  such  at  any  time  exist. 

Let  it  be  noticed  at  the  outset  that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  calculate  what  the  shape 
of  the  shadow  should  be,  if  Saturn  were 
a solid  globe  and  the  rings'  surface  per- 
fectly flat.  The  astronomer  knows  that 
at  one  time,  on  these  assumptions,  the 
shadow  would  be  hidden,  at  another  vis- 
ible above  or  below  the  planet’s  globe  ; 
at  one  time  to  the  east  of  the  globe,  at 


another  to  the  west,  and  always  with  an 
elliptical  (but  very  nearly  circuLir)  out- 
line, not  quite  sharply  defined,  but  with 
a slight  fringe  of  shading  only  discernible 
in  powerful  telescopes.  In  like  manner 
we  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  shape 
of  the  rings’  shadow  on  the  globe  would 
always  be  calculable ; and  we  know 
that,  when  visible  at  all,  it  should  appear 
as  a black  curved  streak,  either  above  or 
below  the  ring,  and  perfectly  smooth  in 
outline.  Again,  whatever  irregularities 
there  may  be  in  the  level  of  the  rings  can 
very  little  affect  the  apparent  shape  of 
either  shadow,  because  we  know  from  the 
edge  view  of  the  rings  that  such  irregulari- 
ties are  slight  compared  with  the  thickness 
of  the  rings,  which  itself  is  not  great. 
So  that  any  irregularities  of  a marked 
character  in  either  shadow  must  be  re- 
ferred to  that  cause  alone  which  is  com- 
petent to  produce  them  ; viz.,  irregularity 
in  the  cloud-layers  and  cloud-masses 
floating  in  the  deep  atmosphere  of  the 
planet, 

So  much  premised,  let  us  see  what  the 
records  gathered  by  astronomers  have  to 
tell  us  on  this  point.  We  turn  to  a series 
of  papers  on  the  planet  Saturn  in  the 
Intellectual  Observer  for  1866,  by  Mr. 
Webb,  and  we  find  the  portion  relating 
to  the  shadows  opening  thus  ; " From  an 
early  period,  irregularities  have  been  re- 
marked in  the  form  of  the  shadows 
which  the  globe  and  ring  mutually  cast 
upon  each  other.”  Mr.  Webb  deals  first 
with  the  shadow  of  the  ring,  with  which 
at  present  we  are  not  directly  concerned  ; 
though,  of  course,  any  irregularities  in 
that  shadow,  like  the  irregularities  in  the 
shadows  of  Jupiter's  moons,  already  de- 
scribed, indicate  the  depth  and  the  oc- 
casionally irregular  arrangement  of  the 
cloud-envelopes.  Mr.  Webb,  in  fact,  alter 
describing  such  irregularities,  rejects,  first, 
the  theory  that  they  are  caused  by  irregu- 
larities in  the  ring;  secondly,  the  theory 
that  the  globe’s  surface  is  irregular ; and, 
thirdly,  the  theory  that  the  ring  has  an 
atmosphere  through  which  the  sun's  rays 
are  irregularly  refracted, — in  fine,  “ pass- 
ing over  this  difficulty  as  insoluble,”  which 
is  not  a very  satisfactory  result.  Going 
on  to  consider  the  shape  of  the  shadow 
of  the  planet  on  the  rings,  he  mentions, 
first,  how  such  first-rate  observers  as  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  Lassell,  Dawes,  and  Secchi 
saw  the  outline  of  the  shadow  concave. 
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instead  of  convex.  Next,  Dawes  on  one 
occasion  saw  the  shadow  irregular  in  out- 
line where  it  crossed  the  bright  ring. 
In  October,  1852, 1.asscll  saw  the  shadow 
on  sides  of  the  globe.  The  younger 
Bond,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  saw  the  same; 
on  November  2,  saw  the  shadow  winged. 
November  3,  Tuttle  saw  the  shadow  on 
both  sides,  on  which  he  naively  asks ; 
“ What  can  this  mean  On  November 
29,  I)e  la  Rue  saw  the  shadow  on  both 
sides,  and  wrote  ; “ This  is  very  remark- 
able, but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
fact both  shadows  looked  ’*  like  objects 
seen  by  mirage” — a remarkable  expres- 
sion. Then  we  find  these  observers, 
and  others  of  equal  repute,  describing 
the  shadow  as  having  horns,  ears,  a “roof” 
(pictured  with  two  projecting  eaves),  an 
inlet,  a single  ear,  a reversed  edge.  Sec- 
chi  writes  : “ L'ombre  asset  curieuse,  elle 
est  renversie  et  ondule'e."  On  one  occa- 
sion Bond  saw  two  shadows — one  black, 
the  other  “ a narrow,  ghostlike  shade.” 
Of  this  faint  shadow  he  says  : “ I was 
much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  out- 
line was  preserved  perfectly,  while  the 
intensity  of  the  shadow  was  very  feeble.” 
Was  not  this  certainly  either  the  faint 
shadow  of  a deep  partially  transparent 
cloud-layer,  or  a dark  shadow  seen 
through  such  a layer  } 

After  enumerating  a number  of  such 
cases,  Mr.  Webb  proceeds ; “ Thus  far 
extend  our  facts.  What  shall  we  say  in 
expl.anation  of  them  Can  we  charge 
them  upon  personal  or  instrumental 
peculiarities  ?*  It  seems  not  possible, 
since,  in  the  main,  they  are  agreed  upon 
in  England  and  Italy,  and  Malta,  and 
India,  and  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  most  singular  statements,  it  is  true, 
come  from  America  alone.  But,  as  they 
have  often  the  concurrence  of  more  than 
one  observer,  so  the  optical  capacity  of 
a telescope,  which  in  favorable  air 
would  bear  distinctly  a power  stated  to 
be  1,560,  leaves  small  chance  of  appeal.” 
(He  might  have  added  that  the  American 
astronomers  were  second  to  none  in 
observing  skill,  and  that  the  American 
skies  are  particularly  favorable  for 
observations  of  the  class  in  question.) 
“ In  fact,  it  is,”  Mr.  Webb  proceeds,  “ a 

* We  have  altered  a word  here,  and  per- 
haps marred  the  sentence  ; but  the  original 
word  "equation"  would  have  no  meaning  for 
many  readers  of  these  pages. 


remarkable  circumstance  that  the  mystery 
of  the  subject  has  increased  under 
closer,  more  powerful,  and  more  ex- 
tended scrutiny.  Some  of  the  phenom- 
ena may  admit  of  a more  or  less  prob- 
able solution.  For  instance,  the  apparent 
concavity  of  outline  might  be  explained 
as  a deception  similar  to  those  optical 
perversities  illustrated  by  Mr.  Proctor,” 
in  an  article  on  Saturn’s  square-shoul- 
dered aspect.  “ But  the  * ears  ’ project- 
ing, even  when  the  true  shadow  was 
invisible — the  two  shadows,  when  one 
only  should  have  been  seen — -the  ‘ roof ' 
and  ‘ inlet,'  and  the  varying  depths  of 
shade  in  different  parts,  are  alike  too 
clearly  attested  for  doubt,  and  too  in- 
comprehensible for  explanation."  (Cela 
depend)  “ We  might  take  refuge  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  idea  of  varied  curv- 
atures in  the  shadowed  surfaces  ; and,  in 
order  to  meet  the  objection  arising  from 
the  evanescent  thinness  of  the  rings,”  we 
might  “ speculate  on  some  force  emanat- 
ing from  the  sun  disturbing  the  level  of 
the  rings.  But  even  after  we  have 
ventured  this  daring”  (and,  in  fact,  im- 
possible) “ effort,  we  find  other  features 
as  intractable  as  ever.  Some  things  look 
like  effects  of  an  atmosphere  very  irregu- 
larly distributed  round  the  ball,  and 
possessed  of  properties  greatly  dissimilar 
to  those  of  ordinary  gases ; but  this  is 
undiscoverable,  just  where  it  ought  to  be 
most  apparent,"  where  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  ring  meet  the  outline  of  the  disc 
obliquely. 

But  there  is  not  one  of  these  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  theory  of  a very  deep  atmosphere, 
not  “ irregularly  distributed,”  or  “ pos- 
sessing properties  greatly  dissimilar  to 
those  of  ordinary  gases,”  but  irregularly 
laden  with  cloud-masses.  In  fact,  these 
occasional  peculiarities  in  the  shadow  arc 
thus  brought  into  exact  correlation  with 
the  peculiarities  observed  occasionally  in 
the  planet's  shape,  as  noted  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper. 

We  might  note  here  other  circum- 
stances in  the  earth’s  youthful  condi- 
tion. For  instance,  from  time  to  time 
the  ruddy  glow  of  her  intensely-heated 
surface  must  have  been  visible  through 
breaks  in  her  cloud-layers  ; and  just  such 
occcosional  views  of  Jupiter's  heated  sur- 
face seem  to  have  been  obtained  on 
those  occasions  when  the  usually  cream- 
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white  equatorial  belt  ha.s  shone  with  a 
ruddy  color.  But  this  consideration,  and 
others  connected  with  the  quantity  of 
light  received  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
have  already  been  dealt  with  at  consider- 
able length  in  these  pages. 

It  appears  to  us,  in  fine,  that  all  the 
evidence,  both  d priori  and  d posteriori, 
corres[X)nds  with  the  theory  which  we 
have  brought  before  the  reader,  that  a 
planet  during  its  extreme  youth  has  its 
oceans  floating  in  the  form  of  cloud- 
masses  and  cloud-layers  in  a very  deep 
atmosphere.  We  have  seen  reason,  first, 
for  believing  that  the  intense  heat  of  a 
planet,  for  many  ages  after  its  first  forma- 
tion, would  keep  the  oceans  in  this  cloud- 
like condition.  Then,  looking  around 
for  planets  such  as  we  might  suppose  to 
be  much  younger  than  the  earth,  we  have 
seen  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  giant 
planets  of  the  solar  system,  are  probably 
the  youngest  (in  this  sense),  always  ex- 
cepting the  sun,  which  is  in  an  earlier 
stage  than  an)r  member  of  his  family. 
And,  considering  what  appearances  a 
planet  with  a very  deep  cloud-laden  at- 
mosphere might  be  expected  to  present, 
we  have  found  that  just  such  appearances 
are  presented  by  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  phenomena  described  not 
being  seen  at  all  times,  but  occasionally, 
and  in  varying  degree,  precisely  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  variable  causes 
producing  them.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  small  density  of  the  giant  planets 
cannot  readily  be  otherwise  explained 
than  by  the  theory  that  we  do  not  sec  their 
real  surface,  but  the  outer  surface  of 
cloud-layers  enveloping  them.  More- 
over, while  not  a single  fact  known  about 
the  great  planets  is  opposed  to  this 
theory,  there  are  some  facts,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  cannot  possibly  be  explained 
on  any  other  theory.  But  when  so 
much  as  this  can  be  said  of  any  theory, 
the  theory  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. 

3\  hen  the  earth  and  sea  were  young, 
then,  the  earth’s  whole  frame  was  in- 
tensely heated.  Her  real  surface  was 
doubtless  partly  solid  and  partly  liquid 
then,  as  now ; but  the  solid  portion 
glowed  with  ruddy  and  in  places  with 
white  heat,  while  the  liquid  portions,  in- 
stead of  being  water,  as  now,  were  formed 
of  molten  rock.  Above  this  surface, 
with  its  “ tracts  of  fluent  heat,”  was  the 
Niw  Series — Vot_  XXIV.,  No.  6 


fiery  atmosphere  of  that  primeval  time, 
enormously  deep,  complex  in  constitu- 
tion, bearing  enormous  masses  of  aqueous 
vapor,  and  every  form  of  cloud  and 
cloud-layer,  swept  by  mighty  hurricanes 
whose  breath  was  flame,  drenched  with 
showers  so  heavy  that  they  might  rather 
be  called  floods,  and  tortured  by  the  up- 
rush  of  the  vaporous  masses  formed  as 
these  floods  fell  hissing  on  the  earth's 
fiery  surface. 

After  myriads  of  centuries  came  the 
time  when  the  surface  so  far  cooled  as 
no  longer  to  glow  with  ruddy  light,  and 
no  longer  to  reject  by  vaporising  the 
waters  which  fell  upon  it.  Then  a fear- 
ful darkness  prevailed  beneath  the  still 
mighty  canopy  of  cloud  ; for  only  little 
by  little,  by  very  slow  degrees,  would 
the  water  descend  upon  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that 
it  was  this  stage  of  the  earth’s  past  which 
was  described  in  the  Bible  words  : ” The 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 
noting,  in  particular,  that  the  coming  of 
light  (because  of  the  descent  of  the 
waters  upon  the  earth,  according  to  this 
view)  was  followed  by  the  separation  of 
waters  under  the  firmament  from  waters 
above  the  firmament,  (that 

Expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,) 

the  waters  under  the  heaven  being  next 
a thered  together  into  one  place,  and  so 
forth.  But  we  must  confess  that  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  narrative,  sometimes 
called  the  vision  interpretation,  seems 
to  us  very  far-fetched  and  unnatural ; 
though  we  are  in  no  way  concerned  here 
to  oppose  it,  deeming  it  only  necessary  to 
mention  that,  for  our  own  part,  w'e  cannot 
doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  narrafive 
wished  to  be  understood  as  describing 
what  really  occurred,  not  appearances 
shown  to  him  in  a vision. 

A question  which  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  among  the  great  mysteries  of 
nature — the  question.  How  did  the  seas 
become  salt — seems  to  us  to  find  a ready 
solution  when  we  consider  that  the 
ocean  once  formed  the  earth’s  cloud- 
envelope.  We  may,  in  fact,  regard  the 
oceans  as  holding  in  solution  what  was 
washed  from  the  earth  or  otherwise  ex- 
tracted from  its  substance  during  the  ages 
when  the  waters  of  ocean  were  pass- 
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iDg  from  their  former  to  their  present 
condition.  For  then  all  the  conditions 
assisted  the  action  of  the  waters  them- 
selves— the  intense  heat  of  the  earth’s 
crust  and  of  the  atmosphere,  the  tre- 
mendous atmospheric  pressure,  and  con- 
sequently tlie  high  boiling  point  (so  that 
the  waters  first  formed  on  the  earth's 
heated  crust  must  have  been  far  hotter 
than  is  boiling  water  at  the  present  time), 
and  the  presence  also  in  the  atmosphere 
of  many  vapors  which  would  greatly  help 
the  decomposing  action  of  the  water 
itself.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing description,  abridged  from  a paper 
by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  the  eminent  Cana- 
dian chemist  and  geologist.  After  show- 
ing that  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  and 
sulphurous  acids  would  be  present  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  primeval 
atmosphere,  besides,  of  course,  still 
vaster  quantities  of  the  vapor  of  water, 
he  proceeds  : “ These  gases,  with  nitro- 
gen and  an  excess  of  oxygen,  would  form 
an  atmosphere  of  great  density.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  condensation  would 
only  take  place  at  a temperature  far 
above  the  present  boiling  point ; and  the 
lower  levels  of  the  earth's  slowly  cooling 
crust  would  be  drenched  with  a heated 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whose  de- 
composing action,  aided  by  its  high 
temperature,  would  be  exceedingly  rapid. 
The  primitive  igneous  rock  on  which 
these  showers  fell  probably  resembled  in 
composition  certain  furnace  slags  or  vol- 
canic glasses.”  The  process  of  decom- 
position would  continue  “ under  the 
action  of  the  heavy  showers  until  the 
affinities  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  were 
satisfied.  Later,  larger  quantities  of  sul- 
phuric acid  would  be  formed,  and 
drenching  showers  of  heated  solutions 
of  this  energetic  dissolvent  would  fall 
upon  the  earth’s  heated  crust.  After  the 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  had 
been  separated  from  the  air,  carbonic 
acid  would  still  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  would  be  gradually  diminished  in 
gravity,”  through  chemical  processes 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  various 
clays,  “while  the  separated  lime,  magnesia, 
and  alkalies,  changed  into  bicarbonates, 
would  be  carried  down  to  the  sea  in  a 
.state  of  solution." 

Here  we  seem  to  see  a fair  account 
rendered  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 


matter  fonning  collectively  what  is  called 
the  brine  of  the  ocean,  and  containing, 
besides  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium), 
sulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  other  substances.  The 
theory  that  these  substances  have  been 
washed  from  the  earth’s  surface  by 
causes  such  as  are  now  in  progress, 
would  not,  we  think,  be  seriously  enter- 
tained if  the  vast  amount  of  matter  thus 
present  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  were 
remembered  and  considered.  Brine 
forms,  on  the  average,  about  3^^  per  cent, 
of  sea-water.  Hence,  if  we  take  the 
average  depth  of  the  ocean  at  two  miles,* 


* In  Vlsmry’a  Physual  Gengtapky  ef  tkt  Sra 
there  is  a passage  which  we  take  to  be  one  of 
the  most  .amusing  ever  written  in  a work  of 
the  kind.  The  idea  would  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  of  estimating  how  much  surface 
the  salts  of  the  sea  would  cover  to  the  depth 
of  a mile  ; and  while  in  the  midst  of  the  calcu- 
lation, he  would  seem  to  have  grown  weary  of 
it.  At  least  we  cannot  otherwise  understand 
how  he  came  to  pen  the  following  singular  re- 
marks : " Did  any  one  who  maintains  that  the 
salts  of  the  sea  were  originally  washed  down 
into  it  by  the  rivers  and  the  rains  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  compute  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  that  the  sea  holds  in  solution  as  salts? 
Taking  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  at  three 
miles,  and  its  average  saltness  at  3^  per  cent., 
it  appears  that  there  is  salt  enough  in  the  sea  to 
covet  to  the  thickness  of  one  mile  an  area  of 
several  milKens  of  square  miles"  (The  italics 
arc  ours.)  This  passage  reminds  us  of  one  in 
an  early  volume  of  Housekold  Words,  where  a 
very  amusing  account  was  given  of  the  stores 
of  wine  in  the  London  Docks,  over  which  the 
writer  is  supposed  to  be  shown,  collecting 
materials,  but  also  tasting  wine,  as  he  proceeds. 
The  gradually  increasing  effect  of  the  wine- 
tasting  is  indicated  very  humorously.  In  one 
of  the  later  stages  of  his  progress,  the  writer 
enters  into  a computation  of  the  amount  of 
wine  wasted  in  the  process  of  cleansing  the 
glass  with  wine.  (Wc  write  from  memory, 
and  possibly,  as  many  years  have  passed  since 
we  read  the  passage,  we  may  not  be  correct  in 
details)  Assuming  so  much  wasted  at  each 
cleansing,  so  many  visitors,  e.ach  tasting  so 
many  times,  and  so  forth,  '*  then,"  says  the 
writer,  “ it  may  be  shown  that  in  each  year 
800  bottles,  or  it  may  be  8000  bottles,  of  wine 
are  wasted.  And  should  any  one  object  that 
there  is  a considerable  difference  between  800 
and  8000,  all  we  have  to  say  is  that  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same,"  etc.  Captain  Maury  passes 
on,  however,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
somewhat  unexpected  vagueness  of  his  con- 
clusion. “ These  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 
crystal  salt  have  not  made  the  sea  any  fuller," 
he  proceeds.  "All  that  solid  matter  has  been 
received  into  the  interstices  of  sea-water 
without  swelling  the  mass  ; for  chemists  tell 
us  that  water  is  not  increased  in  volume  by 
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or,  roundly,  10,000  feet,  it  follows  that, 
if  all  the  water  of  the  sea  were  evaporated, 
there  would  be  left  a deposit  of  salt 
averaging  350  feet  in  depth  all  over  the 
present  floor  of  the  sea.  This  would 
correspond  in  quantity  to  salt  covering 
all  the  present  land  surf.ice  of  the  earth 
to  a depth  of  a thousand  feet,  or  to  a de- 
posit two  hundred  feet  deep  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  globe;  so  that  the  idea  of 
its  having  been  washed  from  the  land 
is  altogether  inadmissible.  It  m.ay,  in- 
deed, be  urged  that,  as  the  process  of 
washing  down  from  the  land  is  continu- 
ally going  on.  only  a sufficiency  of  time 
would  be  needed  to  account  for  any 
quantity  whatever  of  sea-salt.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  only  a certain  thick- 
ness of  the  solid  crust,  and  that  thick- 
ness by  no  means  very  great,  could  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  supply,  and  that  the 
very  continuance  of  the  process  shows 
us  that  even  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  has  not  been  drained  of  its  salts, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
extraction  of  salt  from  the  sea  is  going 
on  and  has  been  going  on  for  many  ages 
past  at  fully  as  great  a rate  as  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  salts.  .Although  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  cannot  remove  the 
salts,  these,  as  Maury  justly  notes,  can 
be  extracted  by  other  processes.  “ We 
know,”  he  says,  “ that  the  insects  of  the 
sea  do  take  out  a portion  of  them,  and 
that  the  salt-ponds  and  arms  which  from 
time  to  ti.T.e  in  the  geological  calendar 
have  been  separated  from  the  sea,  afford 
an  escape  by  which  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  in  its  waters — the  most 
abundant  of  its  solid  ingredients — is  reg- 
ulated. The  insects  of  the  sea  cannot 
build  their  structures  of  this  salt,  for  it 
would  dissolve  again  as  fast  as  they 
could  separate  it.  But  here  the  ever- 


ihc  sail  it  dissolves.  Here  we  have,  therefore, 
an  economy  of  space  calculated  to  surprise 
even  the  learned  author  himself  of  the  Plurali- 
ty of  Worlds."  All  which,  so  far  as  appears,  is 
apropos  de  bottes.  Within  the  same  page, 
which,  we  submit,  is  inferior  to  Maury's  usual 
style,  we  find  him,  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion What  was  the  Creator’s  main  object  in 
making  the  sea  salt?  advancing  the  startling 
proposition  that  '*  all  the  objects  of  the  salts 
of  the  sea  arc  wta>«  objects."  (The  nature  of 
the  context,  which  is  serious,  even  solemn, 
will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  any  pun  was 
here  intended  ) 


ready  atmosphere  comes  into  play,  and 
assists  the  insects  in  regulating  the  salts. 
It  cannot  take  them  [the  salts]  up  from 
the  sea,  it  is  true,  but  it  can  take  the  sea 
away  from  them ; for  it  pumps  up  the 
water  from  these  pools  that  have  been 
barred  off,  transfers  it  to  the  clouds,  and 
they  deliver  it  back  to  the  sea  as  fresh 
water,  leaving  behind  the  salts  it  con- 
tained in  a solid  state.  These  are  opera- 
tions which  have  been  going  on  for  ages  ; 
proof  that  they  are  still  going  on  is  con- 
tinually before  our  eyes  ; for  the  ‘ hard 
water ' of  our  fountains,  the  marl-banks 
of  the  valleys,  the  salt-beds  of  the 
plains,  Albion's  chalky  cliffs,  and  the 
coral  islands  of  the  sea  are  monuments 
in  attestation.” 

We  must,  then,  regard  the  salts  of  the 
sea  as  in  the  main  dissolved  from  the 
solid  crust  during  that  remote  period 
when  the  seas  were  young.  The  seas  thus 
indicate  to  us  the  nature  of  those  vast 
chemical  processes  through  which  the 
earth  had  to  pass  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  history.  If  the  present  crust  of  the 
earth  did  not  afford,  as  it  does,  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  a time  when  the  earth’s 
whole  frame  glowed  with  intense  heat ; 
if  we  could  not,  as  we  can,  derive  from 
the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  as 
well  as  from  the  telescopic  appearance 
of  some  among  them,  the  most  certain 
assurance  that  all  the  planets,  nay,  the 
whole  of  the  solar  system  itself,  were 
once  in  the  state  of  glowing  vapor  ; the 
ocean  brine — the  mighty  residuum,  left 
after  the  earth  had  passed  through  its 
baptism  of  liquid  fire,  would  leave  us  in 
little  doubt  respecting  the  main  features 
at  least  of  the  earth's  past  history.  The 
seas  could  never  have  attained  their 
present  condition  had  not  the  earth 
which  they  encompassed  when  they  were 
young  been  then  an  orb  of  fire.  Every 
wave  that  pours  in  upon  the  shore  speaks 
to  us  of  so  remote  a past  that  all  ordinary 
time-measures  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to 
indicate  the  length  of  the  vast  intervals 
separating  us  from  it.  The  saltness  of 
the  ocean  is  no  minor  feature  or  mere 
detail  of  our  globe’s  economy,  but  has  a 
significance  truly  cosmical  in  its  impor- 
tance. Tremendous  indeed  must  have 
been  the  activity  of  those  primeval  pro- 
cesses, fierce  the  heat  of  those  primeval 
fires,  under  whose  action  sixty  thousand 
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millions  of'  millions  of  tons  of  salts  were 
extracted  from  the  earth’s  substance 
and  added  to  its  liquid  envelope. 


[Since  this  essay  was  in  type,  a paper  has 
been  read  before  the  Astronomical  Society  by 
Mr.  Brett,  describing  observations  altogether 
inexplicable,  except  by  the  theory  we  have 
advocated  above.  They  relate  to  the  move- 
ments of  two  large  white  spots  on  Jupiter's 
chief  belt.  Both  these  spots  were  so  shadowed 
as  to  indicate  that  they  were  in  reality  bodies 
of  globular  shape, — no  doubt  rounded  masses 
of  cloud,  floating  in  the  relatively  transparent 
atmosphere  of  the  planet.  " The  fact  that 
they  arc  wholly  immersed  in  the  semi  trans- 
parent  material  of  the  planet  is  indisputable." 
says  Mr.  Brett,  " since  they  gradually  disap- 
pear as  they  approach  the"  edge  of  the  disc, 
" and  in  no  case  have  been  seen  to  project  be- 
yond it.”  The  distinguishing  peculiarity,  of 
these  bodies  was,  however,  their  rapid  motion, 
as  though  gaining  on  the  planet’s  rotation. 
'ITie  average  motion  was  estimated  by  Mr. 


Brett  at  about  165  miles  per  hour,  but  this 
estimate  would  have  been  somewhat  reduced 
h.ad  he  taken  into  account,  as  he  should  have 
done,  the  changing  position  of  the  earth,  rela- 
tively to  Jupiter.  Still,  even  after  adding  to 
this  reduction  all  that  can  possibly  be  attrib- 
uted to  errors  of  observation,  there  remains 
a considerable  motion  of  these  cloud-masses, 
each  of  which  was  about  half  as  large  as  the 
whole  globe  of  the  earth  1 It  may.  perhaps,  be 
thought  that  we  have  here  attached  too  much 
weight  to  the  telescopic  observations  of  one 
who  is  skilled  rather  in  art  than  in  science  ; 
and  in  fairness  it  must  be  admitted  that  about 
half  Mr.  Brett’s  observations  have  been  re- 
garded more  than  doubtfully  by  astronomers. 
But  this  observation,  like  the  one  described 
in  the  body  of  the  above  essay,  depends  only 
on  accuracy  in  estimating  the  apparent  posi- 
tion of  two  spots  on  the  planet’s  face  ; and  so 
skilful  a draughtsman  as  Mr.  Brett  cannot 
have  made  any  large  error  in  an  observation 
of  the  kind.] 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  STORY  OF  A LIFE. 

A CHILD  in  a nursery  crying — a boy  in  a cricket-field  “out!" — 

A youth  for  a phantasy  sighing — a man  with  a fit  of  the  gout — 

A heart  dried  up,  and  narrowed — a task  repeated  in  vain — 

A field  ploughed  deep  and  harrowed,  but  bare  and  barren  of  grain. 

Some  sense  of  experience  wasted,  of  counsel  misunderstood, 

Of  pleasure,  bitter  when  tasted,  and  pain  that  did  him  rio  good. 

Some  sparks  of  sentiment  perished — some  flashes  of  genius  lost — 

A torrent  of  false  love  cherished — a ripple  of  true  love  crossed. 

Some  feeble  breasting  of  trouble,  to  glide  again  with  the  stream — 

In  principle  void  as  a bubble — in  purpose  vague  as  a dream. 

A future  hope  half-hearted,  for  dim  is  the  future  now 

That  the  triple  cord  has  parted,  and  death  is  damp  on  the  brow. 

And  a debt  is  to  pay  by  the  debtor — a doctor,  a lawyer,  a nurse ; 

A feeling  he  should  have  been  better,  a doubt  if  he  could  have  been  worse ; 
While  the  ghostly  finger  traces  its  ghostly  message  of  doom, 

And  a troop  of  ghostly  faces  pass  on  in  a darkened  room ; 

With  ghostly  shapes  to  beckon,  and  ghostly  voices  to  call, 

And  the  grim  recorder  to  reckon,  and  add  the  total  of  all. 

The  sum  of  a life  expended — a pearl  in  a pig-trough  cast — 

A comedy  played  and  ended — and  what  has  it  come  to  at  last  ? 

The  dead  man  propped  on  a pillow — the  journey  taken  alone — 

The  tomb  with  an  urn  and  a willow,  and  a lie  carved  deep  in  the  stone ! 

Temple  Bar. 


FAIRY  PLAYS. 


Why  are  genuine  fairy  stories  nearly 
all  of  them  old  1 If  we  look  through 
Grimm’s  collection,  or  any  other  of  ster- 
ling quality,  we  find  that  almost  all  the 
plots  date  back  to  that  mystic  period  in 
which  their  scene  is  laid — ‘once  upon  a 
time  :’  the  authors  are  unknown,  the  tales. 


whose  literary  merit  is  sometimes  very- 
high,  are  really  legends  of  the  country- 
folk, preserved  only  by  continual  repeti- 
tion, never  written  don-n  till  they  have 
attained  a green  old  age.  Like  the 
lltad  and  the  Odyssey,  these  charming 
traditions  have  come  down  to  us,  altered 
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no  doubt  during  their  descent  through 
the  ages,  but  perfect  and  harmonious 
wholes,  artistic  though  so  simple,  quite 
surpassing  all  modern  rivals. 

The  one  thing  needed  in  the  creation 
of  a fairy  story  is  the  quality,  undefined 
but  unmistakable,  known  as  genius;  in 
those  oldest  times  men  of  literary  genius, 
poet.s  had  hardly  any  mode  of  expression 
but  these  fanciful  legends,  and  the  world 
of  primary  conceptions  and  natural  illus- 
trations was  spread  freely  around  them, 
full  of  novelty  and  freshness.  They  drew 
from  the  general  storehouse  of  imagery, 
and  appealed  to  the  general  mind  and 
feelings  of  simpler  generations  than 
ours. 

Yet  the  popularity  of  fairy  tales  in  the 
present  day  speaks  well  for  the  growth 
of  intellect.  Fairies  of  the  true  kind  can 
be  created — can  be  appreciated  even — 
only  by  minds  either  truly  childish,  or  of 
full-grown  manliness.  Last  century 
there  was  prevalent,  in  the  most  influen- 
tial literary  circles,  the  contempt  for 
childish  things  which  characterises  those 
men  who  never  reach  full  maturity  of 
intellect — who  are,  as  it  was  prophesied 
in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiana  that  Macaulay 
would  be,  all  their  days  only  clever  lads  ; 
self-satisfied,  for  ever  important,  dog- 
matic, and  grave.  Now,  however,  we 
have  long  passed  this  stage  ; ill-natured 
people  might  almost  say  that  we  had 
reached  a second  childishness.  No 
books  of  the  age  have  spread  farther, 
have  been  translated  into  more  tongues, 
than  .Andersen’s  delightful  legends ; and, 
though  they  m.ay  be  bought  ostensibly 
for  the  nursery,  the  wisest  of  grown-up 
people  display  an  acquaintance  with  them 
which  could  never  have  sprung  simply 
from  overhearing  the  talk  of  the  children 
— which  is  indeed  much  more  thorough, 
if  less  familiar  and  minute,  than  that  of 
children  could  be. 

With  fairy  tales  so  popular,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  there  is  an  abundance 
of  histories  of  this  pleasantest  depart- 
ment of  literature,  of  essays  on  its  signifi- 
cance and  origin,  of  attempts  to  prove 
that  Little  Red  kidinghood  or  Jack 
the  Giantkiller  can  be  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  stars,  let  us  say,  by  the 
South  Sea  Islanders ; like  most  other 
delightful  things,  it  seems  in  danger  of 
being  done  to  death.  Only  one  branch 
of  the  subject  remains  untouched — the 


fairies  created  for  the  stage  ; no  one  has 
yet,  we  believe,  written  their  history, 
investigated  and  classified  and  labelled 
them.  Without  making  beautiful  things 
dry  and  repellent  by  over-scientific  de- 
scription, we  may  surely  ramble  for 
half-an-hour  among  the  many  sweet  un- 
frequented nooks  and  corners  of  this 
region  of  fairyland. 

The  more  beaten  ways — the  fairy 
dramas  of  England,  France,  even  Ger- 
many— we  will  not  to  any  great  extent  go 
into  ; one  quaint  old  play  a little  earlier 
than  Shakespeare  we  will  speak  of,  and 
one  German  dramatist  hardly  known  out 
of  his  own  country,  but  we  will  chiefly  ex- 
plore the  less-known  literatures  of  Venice 
and  of  Denmark,  which  are  not  only  less 
accessible  to  general  readers,  but  also, 
we  think,  of  a rarer  and  more  individual 
chann  than  any  perhaps  of  the  more 
famous  elfin  dramas — only  excepting  the 
Shakespearian  ; the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  and  the  Tempest  must  for  ever 
stand  alone  and  unrivalled,  and  need  no 
words  of  ours.  Of  the  French  fairy 
drama,  by  the  way,  we  may  simply  say 
that  it  does  not  exist ; the  mass  of  ex- 
travaganza which  has  so  long  cumbered 
the  stage  both  of  Paris  and  London  is 
entirely  worthless  from  a literary  point 
of  view,  and  we  .allude  to  it  only  to 
mention  that  the  one  fairy  gem  which 
might  have  shone  through  its  rubbish — 
George  Sand’s  little  romance  called  Le 
Drac — has  never,  to  the  best  of  our  be- 
lief, been  acted. 

The  plays  recently  produced  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert  are  worthy  of  more  careful  at- 
tention, though  they  want  the  spontaneity 
and  charm  of  poetic  feeling  that  all  fairy 
work  should  have.  But  the  Palace  of 
Truth,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  The 
Wicked  World,  are  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  ; and  we  will  only  say  of  them 
that,  in  spite  of  a certain  hardness  and 
monotony,  their  careful  workmanship, 
artistic  conscientiousness,  and  originality 
will  give  them  always  a worthy  place  in 
the  history  of  the  stage. 

One  general  fact  about  the  fairy  drama 
we  must  notice  before  we  proceed  to 
p.irticulars — how  few  real  masterpieces 
it  contains,  how  few  writers  of  a hi^h 
class  have  been  strikingly  successful  in 
it.  Yet  what  beings  could  seem  more 
naturally  adapted  for  the  stage  than  the 
dwellers  in  fairyland,  with  their  pic- 
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turesqucncss,  their  merriment  and  pa- 
thos, the  licence  with  regard  to  time 
and  place  which  their  historians  are 
allowed,  the  loosening  of  the  fetters  of 
probability  which  attends  the  accounts  of 
their  dealings  with  mankind  Perhaps 
tlie  difficulty  is  that  few  dramatists  add 
to  the  practical  vigor  needed  to  keep 
constantly  alive  the  attention  of  an 
audience  cither  of  the  alternative  neces- 
saries of  success  among  the  fairies — 
childlike  simplicity,  or  rich  poetic  imagi- 
nation. To  write  fairy  stones  one  must 
be  either  an  .Andersen  or  a Spenser,  a 
child  ora  poet;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
either  has  the  sharp  common  sense 
needed  for  the  stage. 

However,  there  are  names  well  worthy 
of  our  notice  among  elfin  dramatists — 
. besides  Shakespeare.  Gozzi  and  .Ander- 
sen, Raimund  and  Heiberg,  have  ruled 
over  kingdoms  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
very'  fair  and  prosperous;  and  before  we 
turn  to  their  stores  of  wealth  there  is  one 
old  play,  by  one  old  British  playwright, 
on  whose  pleasant  quaintness  we  should 
like  to  look  for  a moment. 

The  Old  Tale  of  Peele,  who 

‘ flourished  ’ in  a quiet  sort  of  way  just 
before  Shakespeare,  is  perhaps  of  all  fairy 
])Iays  the  only  one  which  is  distinctively 
English,  racy  of  the  soil,  as  are  Ander- 
.sen’s  of  Denmark,  Gozzi's  of  Italy.  It 
is  homely,  rough,  vigorous,  full  of  extrav- 
agant incident  and  burlesque  humor; 
the  very  mixture  of  nationalities  indi- 
cated by  the  names  of  its  dramatis per- 
son<F.  reminds  us  of  a failing  of  which  the 
English  have  been  accused  ever  since 
the  days  of  Portia.  We  find  familiarly 
associated  Sacrapant,  Corebus,  Paimcni- 
des,  Huanebango,  Venelia,  Zantippa, 
Wiggen.  and  the  ‘ Ghost  of  jack,'  while 
the  characters  of  the  Induction  (as  we 
may,  after  Shakespeare,  call  it)  are  .Antic, 
Frolic,  Fantastic,  Clunch,  and  Madge. 

This  Induction  gives  a pleasant  and 
poetic  dreaminess  to  the  story  which  it 
frames  ; the  old  wife,  Madge,  is  begin- 
ning her  tale  of  wonder  to  two  benighted 
travellers,  sitting  up  with  her  round  the 
cottage  fire,  when  the  characters  of  whom 
she  is  speaking — the  brothers,  the  magi- 
cian, the  enchanted  maiden — appear  and 
carry  it  on,  interrupted  by  humorbus 
comments  from  the  hearers,  and  now 
and  then  a rustic  chorus  of  haymakers. 
The  legend  itself  is  bustling  and  cheery, 


if  not  over-carefully  constructed  ; and  it 
contains  the  elements  of  many  of  the  most 
popular  stories  of  later  times.  Milton’s 
Camus  is,  strangely  enough,  exactly  fore- 
shadowed in  the  wanderings  of  the  two 
brothers  after  their  sister,  who  is  in  the 
power  of  the  foul  magician  Sacrapant ; 
Andersen's  beautiful  tale  The  Fellow 
Traveller — a legend  common  to  many 
countries — begins  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  that  part  of  our  story  which  re- 
lates to  the  ‘ Ghost  of  Jack  ;’  and  in  his 
play  of  Hyldemoer  is  a maiden  under  a 
charm  of  oblivion,  whose  position  only 
repeats  that  of  Delia  here.  Mingled 
with  these  more  poetic  incidents,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  humors,  entirely  Eng- 
lish, of  the  Sexton  and  Wiggen — to  whom 
a needy  young  hero  pays  his  last  pence 
for  the  burial  of  a stranger,  briefly  men- 
tioned as  Jack,  whose  ghost  afterwards 
befriends  him — and  of  one  Huanebango, 
a burlesqued  braggart,  who  declaims 
absurd  hexameters,  and  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  in  same  way  an  ancestor 
of  Pistol  and  his  crew,  and  certainly  as  a 
relation  of  the  Italian  captains  Spa- 
vento,  Spezzafer,  Escobombardon  della 
Papirotonda. 

To  this  Italian  school  let  us  now  turn 
— at  least,  to  its  greatest  representative. 
Carlo  Gozzi,  the  successful  rival  of  the 
celebrated  Goldoni.  He  was  born  in 
1722,  in  the  heyday  of  the  fame  of  the 
great  Venetian  ‘masks' — lineal  descend- 
ants, it  is  said,  of  the  ‘ mimes  ’ of  the 
Roman  Fabulce  Atellana — of  whom  he 
made  use  in  his  comedies  constantly  and 
with  the  greatest  effect,  and  of  whom  we 
must  say  an  explanatory  word  or  two  be- 
fore we  describe  his  style  of  plot  and 
dialogue. 

E.ich  of  these  stock  personages  of  the 
Italian  stage  — .Arlecchino,  Pantalone, 
Brighella,  Tartaglia,  &c. — had  in  the  be- 
ginning a distinct  character  of  his  own  ; 
but  the  parts  they  were  made  to  fill  in 
different  plays  varied  considerably. 
Brighella,  at  first  a Bergamese  bully,  is  in 
one  of  Gozzi's  fables  a court  poet,  of  a 
very  original  and  comic  kind,  in  another 
a prime  minister,  in  another  an  attend- 
ant ; Tartaglia,  a stammering  Neapolitan, 
is  now  a king,  now  a much-enduring 
vizier ; Pantalone,  originally  a Venetian 
dotard,  fills  various  parts  of  the  attached 
dependant  species,  and  is  generally  ex- 
pected to  make  himself  more  or  less 
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ridiculous.  There  was  no  doubt  a gen- 
eral likeness  between  all  these  rdUs,  how- 
ever much  they  differed  in  detail,  and 
they  were  always  played  by  the  same 
actors  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
company.  Those  which  Gozzi  repeats 
most  frequently  are  Tartaglia,  Rrighella, 
Truflaldino,  Smeraldina,  and  Panlalone; 
and  these  all  appear  in  one  of  his 
brightest  and  most  characteristic  ‘moral 
tragi-comedies,’  L'AugtIlinc  Belverde,  of 
which  we  will  say  a word  or  two,  selecting 
it  as  newer  in  story  than  II  Corvo  or  Jl  R( 
Cfrvoj  Turantiot,'>/\\\c\\  is  equally  origi- 
nal, and,  through  Schiller’s  translation, 
better  known,  cannot  strictly  be  called  a 
fairy  play. 

The  Little  Green  Bird  differs  from 
most  pieces  of  its  class  in  being  avowedly 
and  distinctly  morai — a play  with  a pur- 
pose ; but  neither  this  somewhat  alarm- 
ing fact,  nor  the  non-appreciation  of  the 
covert  ridicule  of  Goldoni  which  it  no 
doubt  contains,  can  materially  diminish 
its  charm  for  modern  readers.  In  the 
one  great  quality  needed  in  fairy  comedy 
— utter  spontaneity,  absolute  ease — this 
delightful  play  abounds,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, to  excess.  The  author  races  and 
rollicks  on,  though  a story  so  full  of  inci- 
dent as  to  defy  description  or  compres- 
sion, enjoying  his  work  as  much  as  must 
his  actors  and  his  hearers;  and  many 
entire  scenes  of  practical  fun  are  merely 
set  down,  as  was  then  the  custom,  in 
brief  suggestions  to  the  comedians. 
There  is  never  a moment’s  lack  of  frolic, 
of  incident,  of  imagination ; the  very 
list  of  characters,  with  its  ‘ statues  that 
talk,’  ‘ water  that  sings,’  ‘ speaking  apples,’ 
at  once  carries  us  to  a new  and  prepos- 
terous world,  where  we  see  through  rose- 
colored  Venetian  spectacles  visions  from 
the  Arabian  Nights.  No  fairy  tale  of 
Denmark  or  of  England  has  such  fun  as 
this ; if  those  are  beautifully  childlike, 
this  is  boyish,  smacking  of  school-days, 
animal  spirits,  abundant  love  of  practical 
joking.  Its  story  deals  with  two  young 
would-be  philosophers,  not  at  all  unlike 
some  of  the  latest  specimens  of  youthful 
nineteenth-century  intellect ; of  the  grat- 
ification of  their  absurdest  whims,  and 
their  consequent  misery  : of  an  amorous 
king,  a greedy  poet,  a despotic  dowager, 
a faithful  comic  servant  of  the  old  familiar 
type : of  dreadful  gardens,  with  skeleton 
sentinels  ; of  princesses  imprisoned,  en- 


chanted princes,  living  statues — all  is 
‘antic,  frolic,  and  fantastic,’  to  quote 
again  our  Old  Wives'  Tale,  and  yet  all, 
wonderful  to  say,  is  part  of  and  neces- 
sary to  the  story. 

And  these  facts  bring  us  to  one  of  the 
main  differences  between  the  fairy  drama 
of  Italy  and  that  of  Denmark  ; the  former 
excels  in  invention  of  incident  and  clever- 
ness of  construction,  the  latter  in  poetry 
of  character  and  situation.  Of  course, 
every  good  fairy  play  ought  both  to 
•abound  in  novel  incident  and  to  have 
an  atmosphere  of  the  purest  poetry ; 
but  when  either  Gozzi  or  Andersen 
falls  short  of  success  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  former  lacks  depth  of  poetic 
feeling,  the  latter  is  wanting  in  inven- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  stage. 

For  we  doubt  whether  it  is  too  much  to 
say  that  throughout  the  realm  of  Danish 
elf-lore  the  element  of  simple  poetry  is 
never  missing  ; turn  to  Oehlenschlager, 
Heiberg,  Andersen,  or  Hertz,  each  has 
the  same  sweet  note — clearest  of  all,  we 
think,  in  Andersen,  strongest  no  doubt 
in  Oehlenschlager,  but  very  like  and  very 
pure  and  lovable  in  all. 

'I'he  greatest  name  in  the  history  of 
the  little  stage  of  the  North  is,  of  course, 
the  one  we  have  last  mentioned ; but 
the  three  fairy  plays  which  Oehlenschla- 
ger has  written  hardly  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  works.  Aladdin  is  an  enor- 
mously long  and  complete  dramatic  ver- 
sion of  the  old  story,  hardly  altered  in 
any  detail;  and  Rubezdhl  is  merely  a 
succession  of  revengeful  tricks  and 
pr.ictical  jokes  played  by  the  offended 
spirit  of  a mountain — it  hardly  hangs 
together  sufficiently  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a play. 

Faruk,  his  third  fairy-piece,  is  of 
much  greater  value ; it  begins  in  the 
true  romantic  spirit,  with  the  four  chil- 
dren of  a king  seeking  in  a mystic  wood 
for  a flower  that  shall  foretell  which 
among  them  is  to  succeed  their  father. 
One  is  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
prince,  one  weak  and  indolent,  one  a 
warrior-princess,  rough  and  masculine, 
but  not  without  a certain  nobility  of 
diameter  : the  fourth  is  dreamy,  poetic, 
gentle — he  wanders  in,  drawn  onwards  by 
the  beauty  of  the  forest,  not  led,  like  the 
others,  by  ambition.  That  he  will  win  is 
from  the  first  too  apparent,  and  the  play, 
though  it  has  throughout  the  right  poetic 
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feeling,  wants  strength  of  plot  and  con- 
struction, while  of  its  characters  only  one 
stands  out  with  any  clearness — the  war- 
rior-girl, Satchekara.  I'he  drama  also 
contains  one  far  too  ghastly  incident — 
the  shooting  by  the  princes  at  their 
father's  corpse,  placed  upright  in  the 
public  square. 

A long  series  of  simple  and  pretty 
comedies  was  brought  out  early  in  the 
])resent  century  by  Johan  Ludvig  (the 
younger)  Heiberg : Poltemager  Walter^ 
Syvscverdag,  Fata  Morgana,  Al/ernc,  are 
among  the  best  known.  His  style  is 
chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  Ander- 
sen’s by  the  fact  that  it  is  less  strongly 
characteristic,  less  poetic  perhaps  and 
more  dramatic ; we  might  call  it  the 
average  Danish  style,  while  Andersen's 
is  the  extreme,  almost  ultra-national, 
more  Danish  than  any  other  Dane’s. 
Heiberg  has  considerable  variety  of  sub- 
ject : Potlfmagtr  Walter  is  a queer 
play,  not  easy  to  define — a comedy  inter- 
spersed with  sonnets,  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, Harlequin  plays  a part.  Fata 
Morgana  is  of  strongly  Italian  type  ; it 
treats  of  the  famed  enchantress,  and  lier 
defeat  by  a true  lover,  and  numbers 
among  its  characters  both  Arlecchino 
and  Pierrot.  Syvsoverdag  is  one  of  the 
many  dream-plays  to  be  found  in  all 
languages ; it  is  opened  by  Phantasus, 
and  a moral  lesson  is  taught  alike  to  its 
principal  character  and  the  audience 
by  a vision  enacted  in  its  midst.  JuUs- 
pOg  og  Nytaarsldier  (‘  Christmas  Jest 
and  New  Year’s  Frolic  ’)  is  a merry  medley 
in  two  acts  and  an  intermezzo,  and  its 
list  of  dramatis  persome  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary we  ever  met,  comprising  among 
other  characters,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the 
Poet,  Harlequin,  King  Henry  of  Sicily, 
Phantasie  (‘  a little  blue  bird  ’),  a chorus 
of  small  angels,  the  Public  (a  colossal 
monster),  ‘ a pair  of  lovers,’  ‘ another 
pair,’  and  the  Three  Kings — Caspar, 
Melchior,  and  Balthasar. 

-After  this  we  turn  with  relief  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  same  writer’s  Alferne, 
a story  of  a young  maiden  who  is  carried 
away  to  fairyland,  and  returns  strange 
and  innocent  after  a lapse  of  years,  which 
closely  resembles,  even  in  metre,  Hogg’s 
beautiful  poem.  Must  not  the  country 
here  described  have  been  like  that  to 
which  Kilmcny  wandered  ? 


Now  hasl  thou  seen  our  Paradise? 

We  know  not  storm,  nor  snow,  nor  ice, 
Eternal  summer  lulls  us  here, 

Ne’er  grow  our  green  leaves  sad  and  sere. 
And  yet,  amid  our  pleasant  mirth, 

We  yearning  love  the  fallen  earth, 

Where  all  things  grow,  where  nought  can 
stay. 

Where  all  things  blossom,  all  decay. 

Wc  long  beyond  all  other  bliss 
Earth-children's  rosy  mouths  to  kiss  ; 

Their  eyes  are  lit  with  earthly  fire. 

Their  lips  are  warm  with  sweet  desire — 

How  fair  they  arc,  and  fond,  .and  bright. 

How  rosy-red  and  lily-white  I 
How  merrily  you  darlings  grow. 

Faster  than  fairy  thought  can  go — 

For  sec,  ere  one  could  dream  of  it. 

Your  coats,  unworn,  too  tightly  fit  ; 

The  outstretched  arm  but  half  is  drest. 
Scarce-hidden  is  the  maiden’s  breast. 

While  we  poor  clfs  grow  ne’er  at  all 
But  still  are  young  and  still  arc  small  I 

With  these  verses  from  Heiberg,  .and 
with  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of 
Heinrik  Hertz  — made  rather  more 
familiar  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin’s  trans- 
lation of  his  pleasant  and  poetic  little 
drama  AVng  Peril's  Daughter — we  will 
pass  to  him  who  is,  beyond  all  other  Danes 
alive  and  dead,  known  and  beloved  in  the 
nurseries  of  every  land — Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  undisputed  emperor  of  the 
fairies.  All  his  life  he  loved  the  stage 
and  wrote  for  it;  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  fame  as  an  actor  and  dramatist  than 
perhaps  of  any  other  glory.  Yet  the 
want  of  invention  of  which  unfriendly 
critics  in  his  own  country  accused  him 
stood  in  his  way  here  more  than  any- 
where else ; and  of  the  four  or  five 
genuine  fairy  plays  that  he  wrote,  only 
one  is  an  undoubted  and  complete  suc- 
cess for  him — for  Meer  end  Perler  og 
Guld,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  but  a transla- 
tion of  Raimund’s  Diamant  des  Geister- 
konig,  richly  embroidered  by  the  Dane’s 
quaint  fancy,  and  gaining  in  poetry  from 
the  passionate  love  of  travel  that  gleams 
through  every  one  of  his  works. 

-Andersen  is  generally  almost  too  quiet, 
too  peaceful — shall  we  say  again,  too 
Danish .? — for  the  stage,  and  too  inno- 
cent of  all  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
construction ; in  a fairy  story,  above 
all,  one  should  really  never  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  next.  This  defici- 
ency in  plot  is  felt  greatly  in  his  Lyk- 
kens  Blornst  Ole  Luk  Oie,  both  come- 
dies of  the  species — so  well  known  in 
fable — which  teaches  the  lesson  of  con- 
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tentment  with  one's  lot  by  temporarily 
transporting  one,  whether  simply  in  a 
dream  or  by  some  magic  power,  to  the 
position  or  the  days  of  the  being  one 
envies  most ; in  neither  piece  is  any 
novelty  given  to  this  well-worn  situation, 
though  Andersen  could  no  doubt  have 
made  of  either  a delightful  tale. 

Agncte  og  Ilavmanden — ‘ Agnes  and 
the  Merman’ — was  apparently  not  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  It  is  only  the  old 
story  which  has  been  told  by  many  poets 
— supremely  well  by  Matthew  Arnold — 
and  of  which,  curiously  enough,  the  con- 
verse {the  marriage  of  a mermaid  to  a 
mortal,  and  her  ultimate  return  to  the 
sea)  is  also  a popular  legend  both  in 
Ireland  and  Norway.  In  its  first  part 
the  girl’s  mystic  dreaminess — her  yearn- 
ing for  the  sea,  as  strange  and  power- 
ful as  Pilsie  Venner's  more  repulsive 
passion — is  shown  us  with  a poet's  cer- 
tainty and  feeling ; but  the  story  as  a 
whole  is  wanting  in  dramatic  strength. 

Hytdcmoer  is  the  only  one  of  Ander- 
sen's fairy  plays  that  can  quite  take  rank 
with  his  stories ; the  charm  of  its  naive 
humor  and  simple  poetry  is  so  fresh  and 
unforced  that  the  little  comedy  may 
almost  be  quoted  as  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample we  have  of  what  a stage-story  for 
children  should  be.  It  requires,  no 
doubt,  thoroughly  sympathetic  acting, 
and  an  audience  able  to  appreciate  the 
delightful  good  faith  of  the  author  ; but 
these  things  given  it  would  bring  back 
to  one  a glimpse  of  childhood's  purest 
poetry — of  the  days  when  one  encamped 
under  tables  in  proud  delight,  and  bur- 
rowed with  imaginary  bears  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  one's  bed  ; when  indeed  the 
Mole's  Palace  would  have  been  a place 
of  real  but  pleasant  terror,  the  Elder- 
mother  an  inhabitant,  almost  visible,  of 
our  own  little  garden. 

The  story  of  this  Phantastespil,  as  it  is 
called,  is  simple  but  quite  new — though 
the  lady  who  gives  it  her  name  is  well 
known  in  Danish  legend.*  We  are 
guided  through  it  by  Phantasus,  who  fil  Is 
the  same  office  in  Heiberg’s  Syvsoverdag ; 
he  is  discovered,  when  the  play  begins, 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  his 
back  to  the  audience.  A full  moon  is 


* Andersen  has  also  a lilile  story  named 
after  her,  HyUimotr : it  is  the  one  called  in 
some  translations  ‘A  Tale  in  the  Teapot.’ 


shining  over  an  open  meadow  by  the  sea. 
Phantasus,  who  is  dressed  as  a postillion, 
blows  his  horn ; Echo  answers.  He 
listens,  and  then  speaks — 

Hark  ! Every  note  so  full  and  clear ! 

It  is  verily  Oberon’s  horn  I hear. 

[//f  Hows  again,  cracks  his  whip,  and  turns 
to  the  audience. 

Now  off  we  go  ! Are  you  all  in  your  places. 
Ladies  and  maidens  and  children  small? 
Flashing  and  flying,  speed  on  we  sh.all. 

Over  the  tree-tops  our  equipage  races, 

By  field  and  meadow  and  forest  we  go  ! 

I know  the  way,  above  and  below. 

—All  seated  now  in  my  omnibus? 

Here  sits  the  coachman.  Who?  Phantasus, 
Known  to  lords  and  known  to  ladies. 

Who  the  friend  of  every  grade  is — 

And  though  he’s  little,  as  he  stands  here 
He  reckons  full  many  a thousand  year  ! 

Well,  I'm  a lusty,  flickering  spark. 

For  ever  in  frolics  I madly  embark  : 

Now  I build  a snow-house  with  the  Esqui- 
maux, 

Now  swung  in  a palm-tree’s  top  I repose. 

To  the  palace,  the  hut,  the  inn,  and  the  church 
I come — in  each  Christmas-tree  I perch  I 
I paint  with  flowers  the  frosted  pane, 

I am  with  Herr  Sorensen,  not  in  vain  ! 

Yes,  yes.  I’m  trusty.  Have  never  a fear  ! 

On  their  coachman  the  parly  may  well  rely  : 
We  start  on  the  tour — away  we  fly — 

But  a childlike  faith  ye  may  all  have  here. 
Like  Noah’s  ark  is  iny  omnibus. 

And  the  broad  full  moon  sweetly  shines  on  us, 
.And  you  see  outspread  the  field  before  ye. 

So  we  start ! Now  you’ll  have  a right  Fairy 
Story  ! 

[//r  blows  his  horn  and  cracks  his  whip,  and  a 
mighty  rolling  coach  is  heard.  Phantasus 
disappears,  and  where  he  sat  stands  a great 
Jtowery  hedge. 

Could  there  be  a more  charming  open- 
ing for  an  elfin  story  ? It  is  perhaps  in 
its  perfect  simplicity  a little  over  the 
heads  of  a modern  London  audience ; 
but  with  proper  adjuncts  of  music,  artistic 
scenery,  and  sympathetic  delivery,  it 
would  put  the  placid  and  thoughtful 
burghers  of  Copenhagen  into  the  mood 
of  pleasant  dreaminess  fittest  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a homely  nursery  tale. 

After  Phantasus  has  started  on  his 
magic  journey,  four  little  Will  o’  the 
Wisps  dance  in,  each  with  a flame  on  his 
head.  They  are  hurrying  over  moor 
and  moss  with  the  news  that  their  king 
has  determined  to  seek  a wife  ; and  with 
him,  who  may  be  said  to  stand  for  Eire, 
are  bound  on  a like  quest  representa- 
tives of  the  three  other  elements — the 
Butterfly  (.Air),  the  Mole  (Earth),  and 
the  Merman,  who  is  now  a widower,  de- 
siring to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  his 
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.Agnes.  Then,  singing,  the  little  messen- 
gers hurry  away,  and  the  four  seekers 
after  matrimony  one  after  another  come 
in  ; first  the  Mole,  breaking  his  way  up 
through  the  earth,  dressed  in  a fur 
pelisse,  with  a hat  also  of  black  fur,  and 
his  small  jiink  hands  showing;  then, 
leading  by  the  hand  his  little  daughter, 
the  Merman,  in  sea-blue,  with  a long 
se.al-skin  cloak  and  a hat  shaped  like  a 
fish’s  head,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
wreath  of  rushes  and  a little  golden 
crown ; and  after  them  the  Butterfly 
and  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  whose  dresses 
can  easily  be  imagined,  and  whose 
volatile  and  vivid  manners  contrast 
strongly  with  the  Mole's  stolidity  and 
the  plaintive  feebleness  of  the  Merman. 

The  conversation  which  takes  place 
between  these  four  is  really  very  funny, 
with  its  ceremonious  introductions  and 
its  attempts  at  philosophical  discussion, 
interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  the 
poor  little  mermaid’s  wail,  ‘ I want  to  go 
home  !’  With  a sort  of  innocent  clever- 
ness their  characters  are  contrasted — 
the  most  original  being  the  Merman's, 
who  adds  to  a kind  of  watery  misery  a 
fretful  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and 
who,  wanting  to  obtain  a really  well 
brought-up  governess  for  his  child,  is 
apparently  willing  to  marry  her  to  save 
wages.  Finally,  all  four  determine  to  woo 
the  belle  of  Copenhagen,  the  daughter 
of  the  barber  Bynke,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  go  to  town  disguised  as  ordinary  mor- 
tals ; the  Butterfly  as  an  aeronaut,  the 
Merman  as  a diver,  the  Mole  as  a cellar- 
man,  and  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp  ns  a maker 
of  lucifer-matches. 

They  start,  and  next  we  find  ourselves, 
at  early  morning,  in  the  garden  of  the 
barber’s  bouse.  In  its  midst  stands  an 
elder-tree,  whose  Witch  or  Spirit  (Hyl- 
demoer,  the  elder-mother)  gives  the  play 
its  name,  and  on  the  magic  property  of 
whose  blossoms — that  of  by  their  scent 
recalling,  with  irresistible  power,  early 
memories — the  story  in  the  end  turns. 
Beneath  its  branches,  Peter,  the  appren- 
tice, is  sadly  buckling  up  his  knapsack  ; 
he  is  about  to  start  on  his  travels,  leav- 
ing behind  him  all  he  loves — in  other 
words,  his  master's  beautiful  daughter 
Maria,  with  whom  he  was  brought  up, 
whose  cradle  years  ago  he  rocked.  She 
comes,  and,  startled  to  hear  that  he  is 
going  so  soon,  naively  confesses  her  love, 


giving  him  a wre.athof  the  mystic  elder; 
they  resolve  to  ask  her  father’s  consent, 
and  when  he  comes  they  do  so,  with 
sufficient  success  to  induce  Peter  to  give 
up  his  Wanderjahr  and  stay  at  home. 
Then  presses  in  a crowd  of  customers, 
and,  chattering  as  is  their  wont,  the  bar- 
ber and  his  assistant  shave  them  ; among 
others  come  the  four  wooers,  in  mortal 
guise,  and,  with  the  promptitude  common 
in  legends,  they  ask  Bynke  for  his 
daughter’s  hand,  which  he,  alas ! seems 
not  unwilling  to  grant  to  a ‘ suitor  wi’ 
siller.’  Peter  asserts  his  claim  manfully, 
whereupon  all  rush  to  turn  him  out — 
all,  except  the  Mole.  This  designing 
gentleman,  suddenly  making  his  appear- 
ance as  the  villain  of  the  piece,  takes 
advantage  of  the  confusion  to  place  his 
hand  on  Maria’s  head  and  cause  her  to 
sink  into  the  earth.  When  all  look  for 
her  in  surprise  he  feigns  innocence,  and 
they  depart,  vowing  to  search  for  her, 
find  her,  and  win  her.  To  Peter,  how- 
ever, in  his  despair,  appears  the  elder- 
mother,  who  sits  in  her  tree,  arrayed  in 
fresh  green  leaves,  her  hair  of  silver- 
gray,  but  her  face  still  wonderfully 
young  and  bright ; and  ‘ from  informa- 
tion received  ’ from  her,  he  descends  into 
the  earth  to  seek  Maria,  armed  only  with 
a branch  of  the  blossoming  elder. 

Deep  in  the  earth,  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Mole,  we  hear  voices  of  spirits. 
Phantasus  appears,  and  a d.irk  wall  open- 
ing shows  us  Maria,  under  the  influence 
of  a spell  of  oblivion  which  the  Mole  has 
thrown  over  her,  chanting  dreamily  a 
song  to  loneliness.  Then  comes  the 
Mole  with  his  deaf  housekeeper,  to  whom 
he  announces  his  approaching  marriage, 
her  infirmity  causing  a great  deal  of 
comic  misunderstanding.  But  now  the 
other  Elements  having  discovered  his 
treachery  attack  him  ; yet,  though  cold 
winds  and  streams  of  water  penetrate  to 
his  subterranean  palace,  he  is  not  over- 
come. Suddenly  a scent  of  elder-flowers 
fills  the  air ; the  Mole  and  his  house- 
keeper cannot  imagine  whence  it  comes, 
but  neither  can  withstand  its  magic  in- 
fluence— they  were  formerly  betrothed, 
and  as  the  memory  of  their  old  love  re- 
vives they  fall  into  each  other’s  arms, 
and  finally  go  off  together  tenderly  em- 
bracing. Then  Peter  appears,  carrying 
the  branch  of  elder  which  is  spreading 
its  wonderful  scent  around.  He  finds 
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Mariii,  who  has  forgotten  him  and  all 
things,  and  only  dreads  to  be  aroused 
from  her  sweet  loneliness.  After  a long 
struggle,  his  love  and  the  elder  awaken 
old  recollections — as  Kay's  memory  is 
revived  in  the  Srnnv  Queen — and  she  is 
won  back  from  the  land  of  dreams,  from 
the  cold  and  evil  power  of  the  Mole. 
At  once  they  arc  encircled  by  the  out- 
spread branches  of  the  elder — they  are 
back  in  the  little  garden  at  Copenhagen  ; 
the  sun  is  shining,  Hyldemoer  nods  at 
them  pleasantly  from  among  the  leaves, 
and  with  a song  to  the  old  tree,  and  con- 
gratulations and  promises  of  wedding- 
gifts  from  the  Merman,  the  Will  o’  the 
Wisp,  and  the  Butterfly,  the  journey  on 
which  Phantasus  has  led  us  is  ended. 

With  this  specimen  of  its  best  charac- 
teristics we  may  leave  Danish  literature 
and  turn  to  its  nearest  ally.  I.ess 
simple,  with  more  variety  in  style  as  in 
language,  there  is  yet  in  the  German  fairy 
drama  a good  deal  of  likeness  to  the 
Danish,  though  it  is  the  likeness  of  a 
large  and  busy  town  to  a quiet  seaside 
village  — a town  whose  chief  rulers, 
Schiller  and  the  great  Goethe,  cannot 
condescend,  like  Oehlenschlager  and 
Andersen,  to  the  childish  sport  of  a fairy 
play. 

Indeed,  the  man  whom  we  should 
select  as  the  representative  fairy-drama- 
tist of  Germany  bears  a name  very 
little  known,  at  all  events,  out  of  his  own 
country — is  certainly  not  what  is  gen- 
erally called  a genius,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  held  a rival  of  Andersen  or 
Gozzi.  Yet  Ferdinand  Raimund  (who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century)  was  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best  of  fairy  playwrights — as  successful 
on  the  stage,  we  should  imagine,  as  any 
writer  of  this  class.  Without  .Andersen's 
special  gift  of  poetry,  orGozzi’s  astonish- 
ing fertility  of  invention,  he  is  yet  invari- 
ably clear,  sound,  and  interesting  — nor 
would  we  wish  to  infer  that  he  is  in  any 
way  wanting  either  in  imagination  or 
humor.  The  Diamond  of  the  Spirit 
King,  The  Maiden  from  the  World  of 
Fays,  The  Barometer  Maker  on  the 
Enchanted  Island,  The  King  of  the  Alps, 
or  the  Misanthrope — these  are  some  of 
his  principal  comedies,  and,  though  per- 
haps their  names  hardly  imply  it,  they 
cover  a considerable  variety  of  subject 
and  style. 


The  first  of  these,  as  we  have  already 
said,  .Andersen  has  adapted  under  the 
title  of  Better  than  Pearls  and  Gold,  and 
the  difference  between  original  and 
adaptation  is  very  interesting;  the  gain 
in  quaint,  fresh  humor,  being  perhaps 
partly  balanced  by  some  little  lo.ss  of 
quick  decided  action.  The  play  is 
simply  a fairy-story  of  adventure, 
throughout  merry  and  brisk — it  is  not 
without  a vein  of  satire,  and  the  element 
of  modern  fun,  so  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  any  but  a genuine  poet,  is  intro- 
duced with  great  success. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  sort,  and  simi- 
larly suggestive  of  the  .Arabi.in  Nights, 
is  The  Barometer  M aker  on  the  Enchanted 
Island,  many  of  the  leading  incidents  of 
which  are  used  in  a story  published  in 
the  collection  known  as  ‘ Grimm's  Gob- 
lins,' under  the  name  of  Little  Mouck. 
One  of  its  magic  ‘ effects  ’ — the  sudden 
growth  of  the  noses  of  the  characters  on 
their  tasting  an  enchanted  fruit — suggests 
a question  which  must,  we  think,  have 
often  struck  modern  readers  of  Gozzi ; 
how  were  the  wonderful  tricks  and  trans- 
formations in  which  these  authors  de- 
light— the  conversion  of  an  old  woman 
into  a toad,  or  the  ch.inge  (perhaps  not 
necessarily  great)  of  a poet  to  a donkey 
— how  were  these  effected  in  the  sight  of 
the  audience  ? Surely  in  those  days 
either  machinists  must  have  been  very 
clever,  or  spectators  of  rare  simplicity. 

The  AlpenkSnig,  a very  different  play, 
suggests  in  its  principal  incident  another 
difficulty  : it  turns  upon  an  exchange  of 
outward  appearance  between  two  men, 
each  of  whom  must  nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  been  represented 
throughout  by  the  same  actor.  The 
hero  of  the  story,  a savage  misanthrope, 
is  shown  the  error  of  his  ways  by  being 
made  to  witness  (having  himself  taken 
the  likeness  of  another  man)  the  out- 
rageous behavior  of  a being  disguised 
as  himself ; a situation  which  must, 
though  exceedingly  amusing,  have  been 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  properly.  In 
other  ways  this  Alpenkdnig  is  a clever 
and  original  play,  with  some  flavoring, 
though  not  a very  strong  one,  of  the 
poetry  suggested  by  its  title ; and  with, 
like  almost  every  play  ever  written 
until  the  modern  school  of  French  dra- 
matists arose,  one  or  two  entirely  un- 
necessary scenes. 
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There  is  no  need  to  go  through  the 
lengthy  list  of  German  fairy-dramas ; 
most  of  them  are  something  after  the 
fashion  of  Raimund,  few  are  devoid  of 
a certain  essentially  - German  poetry, 
many  possess  a queer  glimmering  of  rural 
fun.  The  drollest  that  we  know,  beyond 
comparison,  are  Tieck’s  jovial  adapta- 
tions— or  mockeries — of  the  great  fairy 
stories,  Bluebeard,  Puss  in  Boots,  &c. 
The  comments  of  the  stage-spectators  in 
Puss  in  Boots,  their  sympathy  with  the 
unnecessary  lovers,  the  sentimental  remi- 
niscences aroused  in  them  by  the  night- 
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ingale,  are  quite  the  funniest  things  of 
their  kind  in  existence. 

Nor  is  there  any  need,  having  glanced 
for  a few  moments  at  this  dozen  or  so  of 
pretty  childish  plays,  to  make  any  very 
profound  criticisms  upon  them.  'J'hey 
ought  to  be  like  children — that  is  all 
one  can  say  : charming,  full  of  uncon- 
scious poetry  and  humor,  bright  and 
brisk,  abounding  in  animal  spirits,  and 
yet  mannerly  and  well  brought  up. 
Finally,  they  must  not  be  too  big,  and 
those  who  love  them  must  not  talk  too 
much  about  them. — Fraser's  Magazine. 
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Every  literature  possesses  a body  of 
rules  teaching  the  poet  and  the  dramatist 
what  to  avoid  ; and  an  ingenious  French- 
man once  published  a guide  to  novel- 
writing which  contained  positive  direc- 
tions for  pursuing  th.it  craft,  so  that  with 
a little  application  every  novel-reader 
might  become  his  own  novelist — at  once 
the  creator  and  consumer  of  his  own 
literary  smoke.  No  one  by  studying  the 
Ars  Poetica  could  make  himself,  in  how- 
ever small  a degree,  cither  a versifier 
or  a playwright.  Rut  the  author  of  the 
guide  to  novel-writing  did  at  least  aim  at 
showing  how  novels  might  be  cut  out  and 
perfected,  or  rather  designed  piece  by 
piece,  and  put  together,  not  indeed  like 
boots  and  shoes,  but  rather  like  garlands 
of  artificial  flowers  or  elaborate  ball- 
dresses.  Perhaps,  however,  the  novel- 
writing guide  might  be  most  fitly  com- 
pared to  a cookery  book.  It  gave  in- 
structions on  the  choice  of  a heroine  .is 
Mrs.  Glasse,  or  LaCuisinifere  Bourgeoise, 
tells  you  what  sort  of  fowl  to  pick  out 
for  your  contemplated  hash.  It  recom- 
mended for  some  purposes  a tender  hero, 
for  others  a tough  one.  T here  was  a 
chapter  on  the  art  of  serving  up  the 
heroine,  or,  in  other  words,  of  introduc- 
ing her  to  the  reader.  Then  the  hero  and 
the  heroine  had  to  be  stirred  up  toge- 
ther after  certain  forms,  according  as  they 
were  disposed  to  harmonise  like  cream 
and  the  yolk  of  egg,  or  were  of  seem- 
ingly antagonistic  natures,  like  oil  and 
vinegar.  Hints  were  furnished  on  the 
preparation  of  incidental  observations ; 
and  the  art  of  blending  reflection  with 
narrative  was  fully  treated.  Of  course 


the  villain  was  not  forgotten — nor  the 
story ; and  the  intending  novelist  was 
strongly  advised  to  make  the  latter  “ in- 
teresting.” The  weakness  of  the  book 
seemed  to  consist  in  this ; that  if  the 
aspirant  to  the  enviable  position  of  suc- 
cessful novelist  could  make  his  story  in- 
teresting— which  he  was  enjoined  to  do 
without  being  told  in  what  manner — the 
rest  was  comparatively  without  impor- 
tance. To  profess  to  teach  a man  the 
art  of  writing  a novel,  and  to  tell  him, 
among  other  things,  that  he  had  better 
make  his  story  interesting,  is  as  good  a 
joke  in  its  way  as  that  of  informing  the 
aspirant  to  poetical  honors  that  when  he 
h.is  at  last  finished  his  work  he  had  bet- 
ter keep  it  by  him  for  nine  years.  The 
counsel  has,  in  each  case,  an  ironical 
look.  But  scanty  thanks  would  be 
forthcoming  alike  from  the  poet — warned 
that  when  he  has  followed  a number  of 
maxims  on  the  subject  of  poetical  com- 
position, the  best  thing  he  can  do  with 
his  poem  will  be  to  hide  it — and  from  the 
novelist — who,  after  many  useful  rules 
have  been  impressed  upon  him  in  re- 
spect to  novel-writing,  is  further  assured 
that  he  must  make  his  story  “ interest- 
ing.” In  an  indirect  manner  the  one  is 
told  as  plainly  as  the  other  that  teaching 
will  be  of  no  value  to  him. 

If,  however,  authors  cannot  teach 
others  how  to  conceive  and  bring  forth 
works  of  art,  they  can  sometimes  explain 
how  the  idea  and  plan  of  their  own  crea- 
tions first  occurred  to  them.  Edgar  Poe 
has  published  a curious  exposition  of  the 
genesis,  or  rather  of  the  deliberate  con- 
struction, of  the  Raven;  an  exposition,  it 
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must  be  added,  which  is  not  accepted  by  will  the  whole  have  been  disguised." 
all  his  admirers  as  having  been  made  in  The  parts  of  the  work  which  it  is  j)roposed 
perfectly  good  faith,  and  which  is  de-  to  appropriate  are  to  be  arranged  in  a 
dared  to  be  not  a synthesis,  but  virtually  new  order,  words  and  phrases  are  to  be 
an  analysis.  The  late  Alexandre  Dumas,  replaced  by  equivalents.  “ .An  orator,” 
too,  has  told  us  how  the  main  idea  of  the  reader  is  told,  “ has  said  that  an 
one  of  his  most  successful  plays  first  ambassador  should  possess  probity, 
came  into  his  head.  He  was  walking  capacity,  and  courage.  The  plagiarist 
down  the  Boulevard,  when  suddenly  it  will  say  that  he  should  possess  courage, 
struck  him  that  a man  found  in  a com-  capacity,  and  probity.”  He  would  be 
promising  situation  with  a woman  might  but  a poor  plagiarist,  however,  who 
save  her  reputation  by  killing  her  and  should  chop  and  change  in  this  manner  ; 
declaring  that  he  had  done  so  by  reason  and  the  ingenious  plagiarist  will,  it  is 
of  her  resistance.  Out  of  that  idea  was  explained,  replace  ‘‘  probity  ” by  “ sin- 
developed  the  drama  of  Antony.  The  cerity,"  or  “ virtue,"  “ courage”  by 
fact  may  be  interesting.  But  neither  the  " force  of  soul,"  and  so  on.  For 
starting  point  of  Poe  nor  of  Dumas  “ambassador,"  “envoy”  would,  no 
could  have  been  turned  to  account  by  doubt,  be  substituted  ; and  “ should  not 
one  who  was  neither  a poet  nor  a dram-  be  without  " would  probably  do  duty  for 
atist.  “ should  possess." 

If,  however,  the  secret  of  literary  in-  Richesource's  .Academy  has  long 
vention  cannot  be  imparted,  methods  of  ceased  to  exist,  but  his  method  is  still 
borrowing  literary  materials  with  skill  employed,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and  success  may  easily  be  communicated,  by  numbers  of  orators  in  the  pulpit  and 
A regular  school  of  plagiarism  was  main-  at  the  bar.  It  appeared,  too,  from  a case 
tained  for  a time  in  France,  and  among  tried  in  London  some  twenty  years  ago, 
its  pupils  one  of  the  most  distinguished  that  professed  plagiarists  are  sometimes 
preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  employed  “ to  destroy  copyrights”  as  the 
Flechier,  is  said  to  have  been  included,  evidence  set  forth  ; or,  in  other  words, 
Poetry,  on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that  to  treat  literary  matter  which  copyright 
“ the  poet  must  be  born,"  does  not  seem  formally  protected  so  as,  in  the  words  of 
to  have  been  included  in  the  course.  Or  Richesource,  to  render  it  “ impossible 
it  may  have  been  thought  that  poets  were  for  the  author  to  recognize  his  own 
alre.idy  sufficiently  accustomed  to  borrow  work.”  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  most 
images  and  ideas,  and  to  reproduce  in  vulgar  kind  of  plagiarism — the  “ plagiar- 
their  own  works  whole  passages  from  the  ism  of  commerce,”  it  might  be  called — 
ancients.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  pla-  had  been  performed  upon  the  substance 
giarism  was  in  any  case  confined  to  of  a guide-book  which  had  been  in  a 
orators ; and  the  school  was  named  great  measure  transmuted,  but  not  so 
“ L’.Academie  des  Orateurs  Philoso-  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the 
phiques,”  with  Richesource,  its  founder,  process.  Two  words  specially  sworn  to 
as  “director.”  Richesource  declared  by  the  author — namely,  “savage  gran- 
himself  able  to  make  “distinguished  deur”  had  been  taken  whole  by  the 
writers"  of  those  even  who  possessed  no  pLagiarist.  A graduate  of  the  “Academie 
literary  talent ; and  he  has  left  a work  des  Orateurs  Philosophiciues"  would 
on  the  subject,  in  which  his  method  is  probably  have  converted  them  into 
fully  explained.  The  Orator's  Mask;  “wild  magnificence,” 
or.  The  Manner  of  Disguising  all  Sorts  of  The  “ art  of  extemporaneous  speaking” 
Compositions,  Letters,  Sermons,  &c.,  is  its  taught  by  certain  professors  in  the  pre.sent 
title,  and  the  author  explains  at  the  out-  day  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an 
set  that  “ oratorical  plagiarism  is  the  art  application  of  Richesource’s  method  of 
that  some  employ  with  much  skill  for  plagiarism.  The  story  has  been  told 
changing  or  disguising  all  sorts  of  dis-  often  enough  of  the  funeral  oration  pro- 
courses composed  by  themselves,  or  due  nounced  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
to  the  pen  of  another,  in  such  a manner  Wellington  by  the  present  Earl  of  ' 
that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  author  Beaconsfield.  This  was  a performance 
to  recognise  his  own  work,  his  own  style,  which  Richesource  would  doubtless  have 
or  the  substance  of  his  work,  so  adroitly  condemned  as  inartistic,  since  neither 
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the  substance  nor  the  style  of  the  bor- 
rowed discourse  was  disguised.  But  if  the 
“ art  of  e-xtemporaneous  speaking”  can 
be  taught  at  all,  one  of  its  rules  must  be 
that  when  the  speaker  has  nothing  to  say 
of  his  own  he  must  borrow  from  some 
one  else. 

In  the  drama  plagiarism  has  been 
much  more  freely  practised  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  literature.  Managers, 
in  fact,  are  bound  at  all  hazards  to  en- 
tertain the  public,  and  with  that  view, 
like  the  great  manager  - dramatist  of 
France,  “ take  their  property  wherever 
they  find  it.”  The  origin  of  the  piece 
is  unimportant,  provided  the  piece  itself 
be  suitable.  The  public,  moreover,  might 
be  prejudiced  against  it  if  they  were 
told  that  it  had  not  been  made  expressly 
for  them ; and  they  would  certainly 
listen  with  mistrust  to  a comedy  which, 
professing  to  represent  the  manners  of 
one  country,  was  known,  as  first  com- 
posed, to  have  depicted  those  of  another. 
Then  there  are  so  many  degrees  in 
dramatic  plagiarism,  from  the  poet  who 
borrows  nothing  but  an  undeveloped 
subject,  or  the  idea  of  a subject,  to  the 
playwright  who  re-fashions  other  men's 
materials ; and  from  the  playwright  to 
the  adapter,  who  perhaps  invents  a few 
details,  and  to  the  translator  who  invents 
nothing,  yet,  in  many  cases,  does  not 
scruple  to  claim  the  work  he  has  trans- 
lated as  his  own  creation. 

The  novelist  who  publishes  as  his  own 
the  work  of  another  man  is,  unlike  the 
dramatist  under  similar  circumstances, 
looked  upon  as  having  committed  a dis- 
graceful action.  About  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war  it  occurred  to  some 
foreigner,  who  had  honored  England  by 
making  this  country  his  home,  to  publish, 
as  an  original  story,  a translation,  or 
adaptation,  of  Gogol's  Dead  Souls.  To 
suit  the  English  taste  the  ingenious 
adapter  had  done  his  best  to  replace 
Russian  manners  by  English  manners, 
and  had  made  a point  everywhere  of 
substituting  English  for  Russian  food. 
Thus,  cold  mutton  and  porter,  or  ham 
sandwiches  and  pale  ale,  were  served  to 
guests  arriving  on  a visit  in  lieu  of  caviar 
and  vodka.  When  this  plagiarism  on  a 
large  scale  was  exposed  in  the  columns 
of  the  the  publisher  expressed 

his  regret  at  having  been  made  a party 
to  a deception  practised  on  the  public. 


and  the  book  was  withdrawn.  No  such 
sacrifice  would  be  made,  nor  could  it  in 
fairness  be  expected,  from  a manager 
enabled  to  satisfy  himself  that  a work 
which  he  had  announced  as  original  was 
in  fact  a translation,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  has  told  us  in  the  in- 
teresting column  which  he  contributes 
weekly  to  the  Illustrated  London  News 
that  Raley’s  Natural  2’heology  is  freely 
translated  from  the  Dutch.  French 
b.ank-notes  are,  or  used  to  be,  adorned 
with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
“ the  forger  is  punished  with  twenty 
years’  hard  labor.”  Raley  must  have  felt 
something  like  the  forger  of  a French 
bank-note  when  he  undertook  to  teach 
morality  by  means  which,  as  he  was  re- 
minded every  moment  by  the  very  work 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  were  immoral. 
In  the  opening  chapters  on  contri- 
vance and  design,  the  watch  which  he 
represents,  himself  as  finding  on  a barren 
heath,  he  had,  in  fact,  stolen.  So  in 
setting  the  ten  commandments  to  music, 
old  Haydn,  with  grim  humor,  stole  a 
melody  for  the  eighth. 

Even  Richesource,  “ disguiser”  by 
profession,  woul.d  scarcely  have  given  his 
approbation  to  a method  of  •'  disguising” 
history  invented  by  Le  Pere  Barre,  and 
practised,  it  must  be  hoped,  by  him 
alone.  Gower,  in  the  Con/essio  A mantis, 
had  long  before  spoken  of  Menander  as 
an  historian,  classing  him  with  Josephus, 
Esdras,  Ephiloquorus,  and  others  ; and 
had  described  Ulysses  as  a learned  man, 
to  whom  Cicero  taught  rhetoric,  Zoroas- 
ter magic,  Ptolemy  astronomy,  Plato 
philosophy,  Daniel  divination,  and  Hip- 
pocrates medicine.  These,  however,  are 
but  trifling  errors  compared  to  the  mis- 
takes, or  rather  the  misrepresentations, 
made  by  Le  Pire  Barre  in  his  History  of 
Germany,  of  which  some  two  hundred 
pages  are  adapted,  with  the  most  grotes- 
que results,  from  the  history  of  Sweden. 
Le  Pere  Barre  wished  above  all  things  to 
divert  the  reader;  and  as  Voltaire's 
History  of  Charles  XII.  was  much  more 
entertaining  than  anything  he  could 
write,  he  embodied  it,  with  some  indis- 
pensable changes  of  name,  in  his  History 
of  Germany.  He  applied  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  Voltaire’s  remarks  on  King 
Stanislaus,  and  made  Valdemar,  King  of 
Denmark,  say  and  do  precisely  the  same 
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things  as  Charles  XII.  at  Bender.  This 
again  would  not  have  suited  Professor 
Richesource,  who  limited  his  system  of 
plagiarism  to  “ philosophical  oratory," 
and,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  enunciation 
of  abstract  principles — the  property,  he 
seems  to  have  held,  of  anyone  who  liked 
to  take  the  trouble  to  utter  them. 

In  connection  with  bookmaking  meant 
to  amuse,  specimens  of  bookmaking  in- 
tended to  mislead  might  be  cited.  Of 
these  the  most  notorious  perhaps  is  that 
History  of  France  published  under  the 
Restoration,  by  Le  I’ere  Loriquet,  with 
the  initials  of  the  Jesuits’  motto  Ad 
majorcm  Dei gloriam  as  epigraph.  The 
edition,  however,  of  the  work  in  which 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  said  to  figure  as 
a certain  “ Marquis  de  Bonaparte,  who 
gained  important  victories  at  the  head 
of  the  King's  armies"  is  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  the  late  M.  de  Montalembert  denied 
that  it  had  ever  existed.  Scarcely  less 
valuable  than  a copy  of  the  missing  edi- 
tion of  Le  P^re  Loriquet’s  History  would 
be  that  number  of  Le  Journal  des  Debats, 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  in  which 
the  following  statement  is  said  to  be 
contained.  ‘‘  Bonaparte  wus  never 
christened  Napoleon.  His  true  name 
was  Nicholas.  But  this  man  wished  that 
everything  connected  with  his  person 
should  be  extraordinary." 

A very  remarkable  class  of  book- 
makers are  translators  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  merely  translating.  Voltaire 
said  of  translators  that  they  were  like 
servants  who  thought  the  masters  they 
had  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  were  the 
greatest  persons  in  the  world.  Some 
servants,  however,  and  some  translators, 
think  themselves  quite  as  good  as  their 
masters.  In  a French  version  of  Plautus, 
published  in  1719,  the  playful  translator, 
M.  de  Geudeville,  declares  towards  the 
end  of  his  preface  that  he  has  spared  no 
pains  "pour  mettre  ce  vieux  comique  h la 
mode."  “ I have  followed  my  own  in- 
clination,” he  adds,  “and  I am  con- 
vinced that  true  men  of  taste,  a select 
band,  will  be  much  obliged  to  me  for 
having  endeavored  to  divert  them  all  the 
more."  Auteroche,  author  of  a rhymed 
translation  of  Virgil's  Aineid,  has  altered 
scenes,  characters,  and  motives.  He 
does  not,  however,  on  that  account  con- 
sider himself  Virgil’s  superior.  On  the 
contrary,  he  tells  the  reader  that  he  feels 
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sure  Virgil  would  have  done  the  same 
“ if  he  had  only  had  time." 

It  was  reserved  for  a distinguished 
Russian  nobleman.  Count  Orlofl,  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  acquiring  a certain 
literary  reputation  without  writing  a line. 
He  employed  a number  of  French 
writers,  many  of  them  men  of  consider- 
able distinction,  to  compose,  under  his 
direction,  a history  of  Italian  music. 
The  Count  did  not  claim  to  be  more 
than  the  originator  of  the  work  ; but  his 
name  appeared  in  large  letters  on  the 
title-page.  To  the  same  patron  of  let- 
ters belongs  the  undeniable  merit  of 
having  first  made  known  to  the  West  of 
Europe  the  admirable  fables  of  Krilofl. 
A number  of  the  song-writers  and  minor 
poets  of  the  Restoration  were  engaged  to 
put  into  French  verse  prose  translations 
of  the  Russian  fabulist's  most  important 
productions.  Besides  being  well  paid, 
these  gentlemen  are  said  to  have  been 
sumptuously  entertained  at  the  Count's 
table ; and  the  work,  when  finished,  was 
announced  as  having  been  executed 
under  the  Count's  “ presidency.”  In 
spite  of  Count  Orloff's  liberality  and 
care,  the  enterprise  did  not  turn  out  so 
well  as  might  have  been  expected.  Each 
of  the  poets  (among  whom  Desaugiers, 
the  famous  chansonnier,  and  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  the  author  of  the  Marseillaise,  may 
be  mentioned)  wished  to  show  himself  a 
second  La  Fontaine,  and,  introducing 
much  matter  of  his  own,  destroyed  the 
character  of  the  original.  One,  more- 
over, in  reproducing  the  Elephant,  mis- 
took a satire  on  triviality  in  criticism  for 
a eulogium  on  the  worship  of  the  in- 
finitely small. 

A curious  list  of  translators'  mistakes, 
or  mistakes  made  in  translation,  might 
be  made  out.  Thus  the  Abb6  Viel, 
writing  of  Canterbury,  and  misled  by  the 
word  “ canon,"  stated  that  the  cathedral 
was  surrounded  by  artillery.  The  pri- 
mate of  all  England  was  apparently  in 
his  eyes  a military  ecclesiastic,  like  the 
ancient  Vladika  of  Montenegro.  Guizot, 
in  his  Life  and  Times  of  Shakespeare,  has 
— writing  in  English — expre.ssed  a hope 
that  Shakespeare  might  be  more  and 
more  “ traduced”  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French.  Authors’  mistakes,  however, 
belong  only  indirectly  to  the  subject  of 
bookmaking ; nor  is  it  always  wise  to 
point  Jhem  out.  Indeed — as  a famous 
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“ printer's  reader”  once  remarked  in  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  his  own  occupa- 
tion, called  Corrector  Typographicus — to 
the  man  who  corrects  the  errors  of 
another  (and  who  ever  thinks  of  correct- 
ing his  own  ?) 

“ Plus  satis"  invidi*  gloria  nulla  manet." 

Indignation  was  created  a few  months 
ago  in  a great  part  of  England  and  Scot- 
land by  an  inquiry  made  in  this  magazine 
as  to  where  Mr.  Black  found  Beethoven’s 
Farewell,  or  rather  by  a statement  that 
no  such  piece  existed.  “ Did  the  writer,” 
it  was  asked,  “ never  hear  of  the  sonata 
called  Les  Adieux,l Absence,  et  le  Retour, 
and  if  so,  had  he  not  sense  enough  to 
know  that  Mr.  Black  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  first  movement  in  that 
work?”  Mr.  Black's  enraged  partisans 
do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  it  is  only 
when  heroines  thoroughly  charming  and 
life-like  sit  down  to  the  piano,  that  one 
cares  to  know  what  it  is  they  are  playing. 
Young  ladies  of  an  inferior  stamp  might 
confound  Beethoven’s  Adieux  (a  piece 
which  would  have  sorely  taxed  the  powers 
of  the  simple  Miss  Wenna)  with  Beetho- 
ven’s Farewell  to  the  Piano  (an  impudent 
and  worthless  forgery  which  is  still  cur- 
rent), or  the  Funeral  March  of  the 
Sonata  in  fiat  with  the  Funeral  March 
of  the  Heroic  Symphony,  and  no  one 
would  give  a second  thought  to  the 
matter. 

Erroneous  opinions  cannot  always  be 
described  as  mistaken;  though  that 
young  man  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
committed  a blunder  who,  having  stated 
before  a board  of  examiners  that  Charle- 
magne lived  800  years  before  Christ,  and 
being  asked  whether  he  did  not  mean 
“ after  Christ,”  persisted  in  his  original 
statement : adding,  “ I am  sorry  to  dis- 
agree with  you,  but  that  is  my  opinion.” 
Many  authors  cause  a certain  amount  of 
confusion  to  their  admirers  by  changing 
their  opinions — their  opinions  properly 
so-called.  Numbers  of  writers  have  be- 
gun as  Revolutionists  to  end  as  Conser- 
vatives. Victor  Hugo,  however,  who  for 
the  last  twenty-eight  years  has  been  an 
ardent  Republican,  gained  his  first  repu- 
tation as  a la;gitimist. 

Apart  from  errors  made  by  themselves, 
a good  many  authors  have  been  the 
causes  of  errors,  sometimes  very  droll 
ones,  made  by  others.  Guarini’s  Pastor 


Fido  has  been  included  in  a catalogue  of 
religious  books ; we  have  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hill  Burton  for  stating  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  Notes  on  the  Construction  of 
Sheep/olds  were  much  asked  for  among 
the  muirland  farmers,  and  that  great 
disappointment  was  caused  by  their  dis- 
covery of  the  real  nature  of  the  work ; 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  herself  told  how 
her  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  was  ordered  by 
an  Agricultural  Association  ; Mr.  Swin- 
burne’s Under  the  Microscope  was  classed 
by  German  publishers  as  a scientific 
work  ; and  Henri  Murger's  Seines  de  la 
Vie  de  Bohime  is  reported  to  have  had  a 
corner  given  to  it  by  Herr  Von  Sybel  in 
his  Historische  Monatsschrift. 

Probably  index-makers  have  shown 
themselves  quite  as  ingenious  in  misap- 
prehending their  authors’  intentions  as 
catalogue-makers  themselves.  The  com- 
piler of  some  Annual  Record  is  said  to 
have  been  much  .annoyed  at  finding  that 
in  his  index,  which  he  had  entrusted  to 
other  hands,  no  reference  w.as  made  to 
Parliamentary  proceedings.  So  at  least 
it  seemed  until  at  last  under  the  head 
of  “ Public  Meetings,”  he  discovered 
“ Meeting  of  Parliament.”  A very  in- 
dustrious index-maker,  who  let  nothing 
escape  him  except  now  and  then  the- 
main  subject  of  the  sentence  he  was 
dealing  with,  made  in  his  index  the  fol- 
lowing entry  : — “ Greatness  of  Mind,  in- 
stance of.”  This  corresponded  with  a 
passage  in  the  body  of  the  work  which 
related  how  a certain  judge  had  declared 
that  he  had  “ a great  mind  to  send  the 
accused  to  prison  without  the  option  of 
a fine.” 

Errors  arising  from  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate cutting  down  are  to  be  met  with, 
not  in  books  (for  an  author  always  cuts 
himself  down  with  remarkable  tender- 
ness), but  in  carelessly  edited  newspapers. 
A barrister  of  my  acquaint.ance  was  much 
irritated  at  seeing  it  stated  one  morning 
in  a Ixmdon  journal  that  he  had  de- 
fended a certain  person,  “ who  was 
accordingly  convicted.”  The  chief 
causes  of  the  man's  conviction — apart 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  counsel 
might  have  defended  him — were  not 
given.  In  connection  with  eccentric 
journalism  a story  is  told  of  a reporter — 
in  the  days  when  descriptive  reporting 
had  not  yet  been  invented — who,  l>eing 
instructed  to  report  an  eclipse  of  the 
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sun,  and  finding  that  no  speeches  were 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  wrote,  in 
stereotyped  phrase,  that  “ the  proceedings 
were  entirely  without  public  interest.” 
A certain  admiration  must  be  felt  .for 
that  inexperienced  reporter  who,  being 
sent  to  the  Divorce  Court,  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  office  by  merely 
writing  the  plain  truth,  that  “ the  evidence 
was  unfit  for  publication.” 

The  errors  in  which  so  many  books 
abound,  and  from  which  none,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  absolutely  free,  are  due  for 
the  most  part  not  to  the  writers  of  the 
books,  but  to  the  printers  and  to  those 
literary  officials  of  the  printing-office 
called  in  France  “correctors,”  but  in 
England  simply  “ readers.”  Not  that 
there  is  any  proportion  between  the 
mistakes  which  the  “ reader,”  in  some 
hopeless  endeavor  to  extract  light  from 
darkness,  is  liable  to  commit,  and  the 
mistakes  m.ade  by  the  compositors,  or  by 
the  author  himself,  which  he  is  constantly 
setting  right.  But  the  “ reader”  is  con- 
sidered responsible  not  only  for  the 
blunders  which  he  originates,  but  also 
for  the  blunders,  at  least  those  of  a typo- 
graphical kind,  which  he  fails  to  correct. 
His  duties  thus  are  arduous,  and  can 
only  indeed  be  adequately  performed 
by  a man  of  considerable  learning  and 
ingenuity.  Every  profession  should 
have  its  ideal ; and  the  ideal  of  the 
printer’s  reader  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
following  passage  from  a letter  addressed 
to  the  French  Academy  by  the  “ Socidt^ 
des  Correcteurs  des  Imprimeries  de 
Paris.”  “The  functions  of  the  cor- 
rector,” says  the  letter,  “ are  very  com- 
plicated. To  reproduce  faithfully  the 
manuscript  of  the  writer,  often  disfigured 
in  the  first  proof ; to  bring  into  conform- 
ity with  the  orthography  of  the  Academy 
the  manner  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 
author ; to  give  clearness  to  the  composi- 
tion by  the  use  of  a sober  and  logical 
system  of  punctuation ; to  rectify  errone- 
ous facts,  inexact  dates,  false  quota- 
tions; to  see  that  the  rules  of  art  are 
scrupulously  observed;  to  perform,  for 
hours  together,  the  double  operation  of 
reading  by  the  intelligence  and  reading 
by  the  eye  on  the  most  difficult  subjects, 
and  always  on  a new  text,  in  which  each 
word  may  hide  a snare,  since  the  author, 
carried  away  by  his  thought,  has  read 
not  what  has  been,  but  what  ought  to 
New  Seeies.— Vou  XXIV.,  No.  6 


have  been,  printed  : such  are  the  princi- 
pal duties  of  a profession  which  writers 
have  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  those  connected  with  the 
typographical  art.” 

Admirably  written  ! But  where  was 
the  “correcteur”  when,  in  a certain 
French  Prayer-book,  “ Ici  le  pretre  ote 
sa  calotte”  was  replaced  by  “ Ici  le  pretre 
6te  sa  culotte  ?”  or  when  Guizot,  who 
in  the  chamber  had  exclaimed,  “ Je  suis 
k bout  de  mes  forces,”  was  declared  to 
have  said,  “Je  suis  h boitt  de  mes  farces 
or  when  a certain  envoy  was  represented 
as  having  been  “ ddvoie”  when  he  had  in 
fact  only  been  “ d^cor^,”  by  the  Bey  of 
Tunis.’  There  was  intention,  no  doubt, 
in  the  apparent  misprint  by  which  M.  de 
Caulaincourt,  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  was 
called  in  the  Moniteur,  not  Due  de 
Vicence,  which  he  had  just  been  created, 
but  “ Due  de  Vincennes ;”  and  the  Spirit 
of  Poetry  would  seem  to  have  presided 
at  the  making  of  the  famous  mistake  in 
Malherbe's  verses,  by  which 

“ Roselle  a vtcu  ce  que  vivent  Ics  roses, 
L’cspace  d'un  prinlcmps," 

became,  through  the  poet’s  having 
omitted  to  cross  his  t’s, 

“ Rose  clle  a vicu  co  que  vivent  les  roses,” 
&c. 

Where,  again,  w.is  the  “ re.ader”  when, 
in  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  the  printers 
were  allowed  to  state  that  among  the 
pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  a great 
naval  hero  was  “Sir  Peregrine  Pickle 
or  when,  in  a work  on  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  the  quotation  from  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  “ I had  it  of  I-eah  when  I was 
a bachelor,”  was  turned  into  “ I had  it 
of  Keats,”  &c.  Or,  once  more,  where 
was  he  when  in  a work  by  the  lively 
Comtesse  Dash,  the  concluding  sentence 
and  point  of  the  whole — “ pour  bien  con- 
naitre  I’amour  il  faut  sortir  de  soi,”  was 
allowed  to  appear  as  “ sortir  de  soir”? 

Printers  will  always  manage  to  con- 
struct a grammatical  sentence  out  of  any 
assemblage  of  words  entrusted  to  them. 
Unless  the  manuscript  be  absolutely  and 
totally  illegible,  they  will,  in  their  own 
phrase,  “ make  sense”  out  of  it;  though 
this  so-called  “ sense”  may  be  absolute 
nonsense,  or,  without  being  nonsense, 
something  very  different  from  what  the 
author  intended.  It  would  seem  that  in 
43 
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some  printing-offices  the  readers  are  so 
intelligent  and  so  perfectly  reasonable 
that  they  will  tolerate  nothing  fantastic 
on  the  part  of  their  ai^thors.  A poet  is 
frequently  seized  in  his  flight  and  brought 
down  to  earth  by  his  translator;  and 
Mickiewicz  used  to  say  of  one  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  reduced  him  into 
French  prose,  that  “ God  had  sent  him  as 
a humiliation.”  Printers,  too,  will  some- 
times vex  the  poet’s  soul  by  “making 
sense”  out  of  his  most  delicate  imagin- 
ings. What  must  have  been  Mr.  Tenny- 
son’s feelings  on  seeing,  in  the  latest 
edition  of  his  works,  the  line 

“ And  followed  by  a hundred  airy  does,"* 
turned  into 

" And  followed  by  a hundred  hairy  docs.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  printers’ 
“ readers”  render  invaluable  services  to 
authors  of  all  kinds ; and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  of  the  errors  laid  to  their 
charge  many  are  the  work  of  the  authors 
themselves  or  of  their  transcribers.  In 
a volume  by  a lady  whose  writings  have 
doubtless  mven  a considerable  amount  of 
pleasure,  the  involuntary  act  or  process 
which  Johnson  would  have  denominated 
“ sternutation”  is  printed  “ stercoration.” 
A French  correcteur  would  have  been 
bound  to  look  for  this  portentous  wo  rd 
in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy — 
where  he  would  not  have  found  it.  'i'he 
English  “ reader”  ought  not  to  have 
passed  it.  But  no  “ reader”  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  it. 

Johnson  in  the  definitions  of  his 
Dictionary  is  known  to  have  allowed 
himself  a certain  latitude  in  the  way  of 
pleasantry.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  under  the  head  of  “sit”  he  gives  this 
pretended  quotation  in  illustration  of  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  word ; — “Asses  are 
ye  that  sit  in  judgment.”  The  reference 
is  to  J ud^es  v.  lo,  where  we  read,  “ Speak 
ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in 
judgment.”  The  transcriber  seems  to 
have  copied  out  only  the  last  six  words 


of  the  passage,  and  the  printer  to  have 
inserted  “ are”  in  order  to  “ make  sense.” 

Translators,  considered  as  “ traducers,” 
have  already  been  spoken  of.  But  in 
connection  with  this  subject  a remark- 
able error,  as  illustrating  the  dangers  of 
carelessness  in  combination  with  a good 
dose  of  stupidity,  may  be  cited  from  the 
notes  to  Bohn’s  edition  of  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  vi.  p.  472.  Gibbon’s  text  runs; 
“ Bohemond’s  embarkation  was  clandes- 
tine, and,  if  we  may  credit  a tale  of  the 
Princess  Anna,  he  passed  the  hostile  sea 
closely  secured  in  a coffin.”  To  this 
Gibbon  gives  a note  : “ Anna  Comnena 
adds  that,  to  complete  the  imitation,  he 
was  shut  up  with  a dead  cock ; and  con- 
descends to  wonder  how  the  barbarian 
could  endure  the  confinement  and  putre- 
faction;’ to  which  Bohn’s  editor  adds: 
“ In  M.  Guizot’s  edition  the  translator, 
having  mistaken  the  original  English 
word,  rendered  it  by  cuisinier,  and  em- 
bellished the  tale  by  shutting  Bohemond 
up  with  the  corpse  of  a cook  instead  of  a 
cock.  So  it  is  that  errors  in  history  are 
perpetuated.” 

'The  mistakes  of  translators  are  more 
dangerous,  and  they  are  also  less  amusing 
than  misprints;  while  in  the  matter  of 
misprints  the  drollest  typographical 
errors,  however,  are  those  which  compos- 
itors make,  but  which  readers  correct,  so 
that  they  never  meet  the  public  eye  at 
all.  A great  writer  of  our  time,-among 
whose  merits  that  of  a clear  hand- 
writing is  not  conspicuous,  in  describing 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  his  own  brilliant 
discovery  of  the  precise  road  taken  by 
the  Saviour  on  His  triumphal  entry  into 
the  Holy  City,  had  abbreviated  the  word 
“Jerusalem”  into  “ Jerus.”  But  this 
hardly  justified  the  compositor  in  pre- 
senting the  sentence  with  this  striking 
variation  : “ On  reaching  this  rock  we 
were  at  once  unexpectedly  greeted  by  a 
most  magnificent  view  of  Jones.” — 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 


ISLAM. 

BY  L.  MASON. 

What  we  call  Mohammedanism  is  one  history.  When  we  speak  of  religion,  or  at 
of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  least  of  religions,  we  are  too  apt  to  confine 

our  thoughts  to  the  different  sects  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  we  are  acquainted 


* The  Princess,  canto  vi.  line  71. 
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with  them,  more  or  less,  in  Europe  and 
America.  We  think  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion, the  Roman  communion,  the 
Anglican  communion,  and  of  the  very 
numerous  bodies  whom  those  of  the 
“ established  ” religion,  in  every  country 
where  an  establishment  exists,  call  secta- 
ries, or  heretics. 

But  what  are  the  facts We  know 
them  well  enough  when  we  are  in  our 
best  wits,  but  they  are  far  indeed  from 
being  habitually  present  to  our  minds. 
Of  Buddhism  we  know  little,  much  as 
has  been  written  about  it ; but  there  is 
in  the  world  much  nearer  500  millions 
than  400  millions  of  Buddhists.  Of 
pagans,  or  heathens  of  low  type,  there 
IS  going  on  for  200  millions.  Of  Brah- 
mins and  Parsecs  there  is  about  120 
millions.  Of  so-called  Christians  about 
350  millions.  While  of  Mohammedans 
there  is  about  130  millions,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing  in  Africa 
and  the  East.  It  is  far  better,  humanly 
speaking,  to  be  a Mohammedan  than  a 
Fetichist  or  Polytheist ; but  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
ligion of  the  P’alse  Prophet  of  Mecca — 
for  false  he  was — wiped  out  Christianity 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  went  on  to 
occupy  ground  which  Christianity  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  fer- 
tilize with  loftier  and  purer  views  of  God, 
human  duty,  and  a future  life ; when  we 
note  the  rapid  strides  that  the  creed  of 
Islam  is  making,  in  Africa  for  example, 
where  Christianity  in  vain  tries  to  obtain 
a hearing;  and,  lastly,  when  we  think  of 
the  amazing  durability  of  the  creed 
among  the  races  which  h.ave  ever  re- 
ceived it,  and  the  truly  awful  way  in 
which  it  seems  to  ossify  in  its  converts 
some  of  the  very  worst  (while  undoubt- 
edly vivifying  some  of  the  best)  qualities 
of  human  nature, — when  we  have  these 
and  kindred  topics  vividly  present  to 
our  minds,  we  cannot  but  stand  dumb  in 
the  presence  of  the  solemn  problems 
which  are  at  once  sugggested  to  us. 

It  seems  such  an  awful,  such  an  inex- 
plicable, thing,  that  a bad  and  false  faith 
should  be  allowed  so  wide  a range, — 
breaking  upon  the  world  so  quickly  as 
it  did  after  the  opening  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  then  going  on  conquering  and 
to  conquer, — that  some  good  and  able 
men,  some  who  even  profess  the  Christian 
faith,  have  been  driven  into  paradox  in 


speaking  or  writing  of  Mohammedanism. 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  of  course  not  a professor 
of  Christianity,  and  to  him  is  largely 
due  (in  this  country)  the  change  which 
has  come  over  our  recent  literature  as 
to  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  now  see  such 
writing  about  the  False  Prophet  as  we 
find  in  Gibbon,  Ockley,  and  Hallam. 
There  is  a tendency  to  throw  a mist  of 
glorification  around  the  man  and  his 
teaching  ; or  a tendency  (sometimes  the 
two  things  unite)  to  treat  the  whole 
question  from  the  “ scientific"  point  of 
view,  and  regard  Mohammedanism  with 
something  more  than  toleration,  as  the 
faith  best  adapted  to  certain  “ types  of 
humanity." 

Considerable  interest  has  lately  been 
excited  by  a book,  by  Mr.  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  M. A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow 
School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  The  book  is  entitled,  ‘‘  Mo- 
hammed and  Mohammedanism,"  and 
consists  mainly  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1874.  Mr. 
Smith  takes  by  far  the  highest  view  of 
the  career  and  character  of  Mohammed 
that  any  writer  of  ability  has  yet  put 
forward,  and  says  he  sees  no  prospect  of 
a conquest  of  Islam  by  the  Christian 
faith.  He  cannot  hide — does  not  try  to 
hide — the  faults  and  crimes  of  Moham- 
med ; but  he  apparently  regards  him  as 
a prophet  with  a special  Divine  mission, 
like  Moses, — a ‘mission  adapted  to  the 
religious  and  moral  needs  of  certain 
races.  A small  portion  of  his  language 
on  these  subjects  we  will  quote  : — 

“ Can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Churches 
planted  by  the  great  Apostle  were,  with- 
out exception,  to  the  west  of  Palestine, — 
that  star-worship  and  fire-worship  were 
unaffected  by  Christianity  then,  even  as 
Brahminism>and  Buddhism  are  unaf- 
fected by  it  now  ? Can  we  point  to  a 
single  Oriental  nation  which  has  been 
able  to  accept  and  to  retain  Christianity 
in  its  pure  form,  or  a single  religion  to 
be  named  with  Mohammedanism  in  point 
of  purity  and  sublimity,  which  has  ever 
been  able  to  overthrow  any  Oriental 
faith  

“ The  triumphs  of  the  cross  have  in- 
deed been  far  purer,  far  wider,  far 
sublimer  than  those  of  the  crescent ; but 
they  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
higher  races  of  the  world 
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“ Mohammedanism  can  still  renew  its 
youth,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  present 
generation,  in  face  of  the  advance  of 
semi-barbarous  and  intolerant  Russia, 
may  see  a revival  of  the  old  crusading 
spirit, — an  outburst  of  stern  fanaticism, 
which,  armed  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair, obliterating,  as  in  the  Circassian 
war,  even  the  immemorial  schism  of 
Sonnee  and  Sheeah,  may  hurl  once  more 
the  united  strength  of  the  crescent  upon 
the  vanguard  of  advancing  Christendom. 
It  is  a prospect  formidable  to  every 
Christian  — formidable,  above  all,  to 
those  who  for  good  or  for  evil  rule  thirty 
millions  of  Mussulmans  in  India;  but  I 
cannot  think,  even  if  the  result  were  to  be 
that  a stop  should  be  put  to  all  further 
conquests  of  Europeans  in  the  East,  that 
the  world  would  be  altogether  a loser 
thereby.  In  the  East  a revived  Islam 
contains  more  elements  of  hope  for  the 
future  than  a corrupt  Christianity,  which 
in  .Asia  has  rarely  been  otherwise  than 
dead.” 

Certainly  this  view  of  the  subject  has 
a special  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
and  we  must  draw  a line  of  distinction 
between  Islam  and  Turkey.  The  Otto- 
man race  has  always  been,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone calls  it,  “ anti-human  but  there 
have  been  many  pages  in  the  book  of 
history  in  which  Mohammedans  have 
shown  themselves  superior  to  Christians, 
even  in  some  of  the  Christian  virtues. 
Saladin,  unless  history  deceives  us,  was 
morally  superior  to  our  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  and  the  debt  of  Europe  to  the 
Arab  is  great  indeed.  If  chivalry  did 
not  come  from  Arabia,  our  obligations  in 
art  and  science  to  the  Arab  are  immense, 
— we  may  add  even  in  speculative  the- 
ology and  metaphysics.  But  whether 
Mohammedanism  can  ever  ietUr  any  hut 
a very  inferior  race  is  anotlrtr  question. 
And  if  we  find  that  it  makes  men  into  un- 
alterable fanatics,  and  gives  them,  when 
certain  occasions  arise,  excuses,  if  not 
motives,  for  the  worst  forms  of  lust  and 
ferocity,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  other 
than  one  of  the  most  awful  phenomena 
in  the  whole  story  of  the  human  race. 
As  such  a phenomenon  I confess  I do 
myself  regard  it. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  “wild  and  whirling 
words”  alx)Ut  Mahomet  and  other 
“ heroes”  are  well  known,  and  from  them 
■we  will  only  take  a very  brief  passage. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Carlyle  gives 
higher  figures  than  we  have  done  for  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  the  world : — 

“ The  word  this  man  spoke  has  been 
the  life-guidance  now  of  one-hundred- 
and-eighty-millions  of  men  these  twelve 
hundred  years.  These  hundred-and- 
eighty -millions  were  made  by  God  as 
well  as  we.  A greater  number  of  God's 
creatures  believe  in  Mahomet’s  word,  at 
this  hour,  than  in  any  other  word  what- 
ever. Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
miserable  piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain, 
this  which  so  many  creatures  of  the 
Almighty  have  lived  by  and  died  by.’ 
I,  for  my  part,  cannot  harbor  any  such 
supposition.  I will  believe  most  things 
sooner  than  that.  One  would  be  entirely 
at  a loss  what  to  think  of  this  world  at 
all,  if  quackery  so  grew  and  were 
sanctioned  here 

“ A false  man  found  a religion  Why 
a false  man  cannot  build  a brick  house! 
If  he  do  not  know  and  follow  truly  the 
properties  of  mortar,  burnt  clay,  and 
what  else  he  works  in,  it  is  no  house 
that  he  makes,  but  a rubbish-heap.  It 
will  not  stand  for  twelve  centuries,  to 
lodge  a hundred-and-eighty  millions  ; it 
will  fall  straightway.” 

I confess  this  seems  to  me  very  poor 
stuff  indeed.  The  man  who  wishes  to 
believe  in  the  Divine  government  must 
face  worse  problems  than  that  of  a re- 
ligion founded  on  imposture  ; or  it  will 
go  hard  with  his  faith.  How  many 
millions  of  human  beings  have  been  for 
thousands  of  years  fetish  worshippers 
and  cannib.als  of  the  lowest  type  ? The 
Buddhists  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Christians,  and  yet,  since  it  is  to  this  day 
uncertain  whether  there  ever  was  a 
Buddha,  we  are  clearly  not  in  a con- 
dition to  discuss  the  question  of  Bud- 
dha’s sincerity. 

The  argument  about  the  building  of  a 
house  is  a paralogism  of  the  grossest 
and  most  obvious  kind.  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  here  juggled  with  the  word  “ true.” 
\ perfect  scoundrel  might  build  an 
admirable  brick  house,  so  long  as  he 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and 
the  other  laws  concerned.  Is  there  any 
proof  that  an  impostor  could  not  found 
a religion  by  conforming  himself  to  cer- 
tain very  familiar  laws  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men .’  In  our  own  day  we 
have  seen  the  astounding  phenomenon 
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of  Mormonism.  And  Joe  Smith  was 
not  only  a scoundrel ; he  was,  in  all  re- 
spects but  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  men  and  women  are  most  easily 
to  be  humbugged  and  led,  an  ass, — an 
ignorant  brutish  lout.  Now,  if  all  this 
can  take  place  in  the  full  daylight  of  the 
age  of  printing  how  can  we  presume  to 
guess  what  might  have  taken  place  in 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain 
either  that  Mohammed  was  an  impostor 
pure  and  simple,  or  that  his  religion  is 
all  falsehood.  How  can  any  religion 
be  all  falsehood  ? It  is  an  impossibility. 
The  very  essence  of  the  thing  is  the 
assumption  of  same  truth  to  which  the 
human  heart  responds.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  a nucleus  of 
religious  truth  may  be  so  imbedded  in 
bad  fancies,  bad  rules  of  conduct,  bad 


motives  of  action,  with  ambiguous  matter 
of  various  kinds,  that  the  total  result  may 
be  one  of  the  worst  curses  that  were 
ever  permitted  to  flourish  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

As  to  Mohammed  himself,  I hold  that 
no  dispassionate  and  open-eyed  reader 
of  his  life  and  of  the  whole  story  of  his 
career  as  a prophet  can  doubt  that  he 
was  part  honest  fanatic,  part  madman, 
and  in  part  a semi-savage  and  self-in- 
dulgent scoundrel.  The  type  is  com- 
mon. I could  lay  my  finger  on  half  a 
dozen  of  it  within  a mile  of  my  desk, 
barring  the  savagery.  .And  I sadly  fear 
that  in  one  or  two  of  these  cases  the 
savage  strata  lie  very  thick  under  a thin 
alluvium  of  civilisation.  Add  great 
energy,  ability,  and  imagination  to  this 
very,  very  common  type,  and  you  may 
have  a Mohammed. — Evening  Hours. 


THE  PLANET  SATURN’S  DARK  RING. 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 


Saturn  is  now  the  ruling  planet  of 
the  night,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for 
several  weeks.  It  may,  therefore,  inter- 
est our  readers  to  learn  that  some  very 
striking  observations  have  recently  been 
made  upon  the  ringed  planet,  at  an  ob- 
servatory which  in  former  years  acquired 
great  renown  for  Saturnian  discoveries. 
At  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  there  is 
a fine  telescope  by  Merz  (the  maker  of 
the  object-glass  of  the  great  Greenwich 
telescope),  which,  unlike  its  brother  at 
Greenwich,  has  been  employed  in  the 
study  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
with  results  scarcely  matched  and  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed  elsewhere.  It  was 
with  this  instalment  that  the  elder  Bond 
detected  the  satellite  Hyperion,  the  last 
discovered  of  the  eight  moons  of  Saturn, 
and  remarkable  as  travelling  between 
the  two  largest  moons.  Titan  and  Jape- 
tus.  The  honor  of  this  discovery  had  to 
be  shared,  however,  with  our  observer, 
Mr.  Lassell,  who  detected  the  moon 
while  the  news  of  Bond’s  success  was 
on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  Another 
discovery  made  by  Bond  was  also,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  independently,  but 
later,  effected  by  an  Englishman,  during 
the  interval  between  the  discovery  in 
America  and  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 


it  in  England.  He  perceived  inside  the 
bright  rings  of  Saturn,  which  had  been 
known  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  as- 
tronomers, a dark  ring,  possessing  the 
strange  property,  hitherto  unheard  of 
among  celestial  objects,  of  being  trans- 
parent, so  that  where  it  cros,ses  the  disc 
of  the  planet  the  latter  can  be  perceived 
through  it  as  through  a crajie  veil,  to 
use  Mr.  Lassell's  description.  This 
strange  appendage  was  discovered  by 
Dawes  a few  days  later  in  England.  It 
is  to  this  object  that  the  discoveries  we 
have  now  to  describe  relate.  From  the 
time  of  its  detection  the  dark  ring  has 
been  the  subject,  or,  perhaps,  we  should 
rather  say,  the  occasion  of  much  specu- 
lation. It  was  not  supposed  to  be  an 
entirely  new  formation,  though  so  clear- 
ly discernible  when  first  noted  that  many 
wondered  how  it  could  so  long  have  re- 
mained unnoticed  when  the  planet  was 
studied  with  the  powerful  instruments 
known  to  have  been  used  in  its  examina- 
tion. Pictures  of  the  planet  were  found 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  “ crape 
veil  ” at  least  had  been  seen  many  years 
before  Bond  detected  it.  It  does  not 
say  much  for  the  earlier  observers  that 
they  should  have  paid  so  little  attention 
to  a feature  so  strange,  or  for  astrono- 
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mers  generally,  that  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  earlier  drawings, 
they  should  have  overlooked  the  peculi- 
arity. So,  however,  it  was.  But  though 
the  newly  observed  ring  was  not  regard- 
ed as  an  entirely  new  formation,  it  was 
seen  to  be  highly  probable  that  this  ring 
had  developed  marvellously,  for  when 
first  recognised  as  a ring  it  was  quite  a 
well-defined  feature  of  the  planet.  The 
idea  was  suggested  that  the  ring  system 
of  Saturn  had  drawn  inwards,  and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  compare  the  new 
inner  dark  ring  to  the  front  waves  of  an 
ocean  bearing  inwards  upon  the  planet. 
In  England  the  discovery  led  the  Cam- 
bridge Professors  of  Mathematics  to 
select  the  rings  of  Saturn  for  the  sub- 
ject of  the  .Adams  Prize  Essay  in  1857. 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  to  whom  the 
prize  was  awarded,  deduced  from  the 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  subject 
the  strange  conclusion  that  the  rings 
are  formed  of  multitudes  of  minute  satel- 
lites, as  sands  on  the  sea-shore  for  multi- 
tude. Thus  the  dark  ring  would  come 
to  [be  regarded  as  simply  a ]>ortion  of 
this  mighty  belt  of  sm.all  satellites,  where 
the  moons  were  widely  scattered,  so  that 
the  dark  background  of  the  sky  could  be 
seen  through  the  ring. 

The  observations  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Trouvelot  at  Harvard  accord  per- 
fectly with  this  theory,  and  seem  expli- 
cable by  no  other.  It  has  been  noticed, 
in  the  first  place,  the  planet’s  shadow 
where  it  falls  on  the  dark  ring  undergoes 
strange  changes  of  shape,  as  though  the 
surface  on  which  it  fell  were  undulating. 
Now,  although  there  might  be  irregulari- 
ties on  a solid  ring,  and  though  these,  by 
changing  their  position  as  the  ring  rotat- 
ed, might  produce  the  effects  described, 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  for  suppos- 
ing that  there  are  fixed  unevennesses 
upon  Saturn’s  rings  large  enough  to  be 
discernible  from  our  distant  stand-point. 
It  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  scattered  moons  forming  the  dark 
ring  have  such  motions  as  to  give  .an  un- 
dulating surface  to  the  rings.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  explanation,  which  prob- 
ably is  also  true,  viz.,  that  the  planet’s 
atmosphere  is  very  deep,  and  laden  with 
enormous  masses  of  cloud,  which  are 
continually  changing  in  position,  shape, 
and  constitution,  now  floating  high,  now 
low ; now  swelling,  now  contracting ; 


now  dissolving  into  invisible  vapor,  anon 
condensing  into  masses  as  dense  as  our 
heaviest  rain-clouds.  The  shadow  of  a 
planet  surrounded  by  such  vapor-masses 
would  unquestionably  vary,  and  we  know 
that  even  on  the  bright  rings  the  shadow 
of  Saturn  varies ; but  as  it  is  seen  to 
vary  more  markedly  on  the  dark  ring, 
we  may  infer  that  this  ring  has  an  undu- 
lating surface. 

Next,  Mr.  Trouvelot  has  noticed  that 
the  inner  half  of  the  dark  ring  is  so 
transparent  that  the  outline  can  hardly 
be  recognised  where  it  crosses  the  plan- 
et, whereas  the  outer  half  is  so  much 
more  opaque  that  the  outline  of  the 
planet  can  hardly  be  seen  through  it. 
This  fact  is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself, 
but  still  more  remarkable  when  we  re- 
member that  until  quite  recently  the  cha- 
racter of  the  d.ark  ring  was  quite  differ- 
ent. The  whole  width  of  the  ring  was 
formerly  uniformly  transparent,  or  at 
least  so  nearly  so  that  no  difference 
could  be  recognised  between  the  outer 
and  inner  parts  of  this  ring.  This 
thinning  of  the  inner  edge  is  probably 
accompanied  by  a gradual  extension  of 
the  ring-system  towards  the  planet. 
Clerk  Maxwell  long  since  pointed  out 
that  a change  of  this  sort  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  a natural  consequence  of  col- 
lisions taking  place  among  the  tiny 
moons  forming  this  ring-system.  And 
other  observations  by  Mr.  Trouvelot 
show  clearly  that  multiplied  collisions  of 
this  sort  must  continually  occur.  For 
he  finds  that  from  time  to  time  the  dark 
ring  assumes  an  aspect  showing  that  its 
substance  is  agglomerated  in  clustering 
masses,  through  which  the  light  of  the 
planet  does  not  penetrate.  How  strange 
are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  such 
changes  ! Within  the  ring  itself  what 
energy  of  life  (so  to  speak)  is  indicated 
by  the  conflict  of  satellites ! And  as 
regards  Saturn  himself,  does  it  not  ap- 
pear clear  that  while  such  changes  as 
these  are  taking  place  in  the  nearer 
portions  of  his  system,  he  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  a completed  world  ? We 
see  nature’s  hand  still  at  work  out  yon- 
der, fashioning  under  the  very  eyes  of 
astronomers  the  system  of  a planet  once 
thought  to  have  been  formed  even  earli- 
er than  our  own  earth.  The  processes  of 
cosmical  development  which  were  for- 
merly so  energetically  disbelieved,  but 
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have  now  taken  their  place  among  as- 
tronomical probabilities  (and  almost  as 
certainties),  seem  here  to  be  actually  in 
progress.  Nature  has  been  detected  in 
the  act,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving now,  what  was  suggested  by  the 
present  writer  eleven  years  since,  that 


“ in  the  variations  perceptibly  proceed- 
ing in  the  Saturnian  Ring-system  a key 
may  one  day  be  found  to  the  law  of  de- 
velopment under  which  the  Solar  sj-stem 
reached  its  present  condition.” — The 
Spectator. 


AN  AMERICAN  COOPERATIVE  COMMUNITY. 


About  two  years  ago,  the  Black  River, 
rising  one  night  without  warning,  swept 
away  a toy  factory  at  Springfield,  Ver- 
mont, U.S.,  managed  by  a Mr.  Ellis, 
who  had  invested  the  bulk  of  his  savings 
in  the  concern,  and  found  himself  sud- 
denly a poor  man  again.  He  had  long 
believed  that  working-people  could  pro- 
fitably become  their  own  employers,  and 
determined  to  risk  the  little  the  cruel 
waters  had  left  him  in  giving  practical 
pro9f  of  his  faith  in  co-operation.  Four 
good  workmen,  who  had  saved  a few 
dollars,  were  found  willing  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  ‘ the  Practical  Co-opera- 
tion Association  ’ was  formed ; its 
avowed  objects  being,  to  provide  each 
member  with  constant  employment  at  re- 
munerative wages,  find  him  with  whole- 
some victuals  and  a comfortable  home  at 
the  lowest  jwssible  cost,  and  insure  him 
a competency  when  his  working  days 
were  over. 

With  a joint  capital  of  a thousand  dol- 
lars, the  five  ‘ industrials,’  as  they  soon 
came  to  be  called,  commenced  business 
as  manufacturers  of  toys  and  fancy  arti- 
cles in  a small  workshop  commanding 
water-power.  They  had  no  difficulty, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  experience,  in  find- 
ing a profitable  market  for  their  wares  ; 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  they  could 
hold  their  own,  plenty  of  men  were 
ready  to  join  the  Association,  and  as 
every  new-comer  had  to  bring  a hundred 
dollars  with  him,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  society  owned  its  shop  and  another 
beside.  Everything  went  on  well  with 
them  until  the  spring  of  1875,  when  the 
damage  done  by  a fire  frightened  not  a 
few  of  the  associates  into  secession. 
The  majority,  however,  ‘ stuck  to  the 
ship,’  turned  builders  for  the  nonce,  and 
at  the  end  of  a couple  of  months  were 
busy  at  their  accustomed  work  again  ; 
and  they  have  gone  on  prospering  ever 
since. 


Upon  making  this  second  start  the 
rules  of  the  Association  were  revised. 
By  the  code  now  in  force  a candidate 
for  admission  into  the  community  must 
be  sound  in  body,  blameless  in  character, 
a non-smoker,  an  abstainer  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  the  possessor  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  pays  into  the 
general  fund  upon  entering  the  society. 
When  he  has  done  this  he  is  only  a mem- 
ber on  probation,  liable  at  the  expiration 
of  his  three  months’  term  of  trial  to  be 
voted  out  of  the  Association,  if  his  co- 
workers so  will ; so  that  the  industrials 
are  not  likely  to  be  saddled  with  bad 
workmen  or  disagreeable  companions. 
The  affairs  of  the  community  are  man- 
aged by  five  directors,  chosen  by  ballot, 
who  appoint  a president,  a secretary,  a 
superintendent,  and  select  those  they 
deem  best  fitted  to  act  as  foremen  of 
the  shops.  A member  on  probation  re- 
ceives a wage  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  his  keep ; but  as  soon  as  he  is 
elected  into  the  society,  he  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  his  ability ; the  rate  varying 
between  seven  and  a half  and  sixteen 
and  a half  dollars  a week,  the  last-named 
amount  being  exceeded  in  special  cases. 
What  is  done  when  a worker  is  incapaci- 
tated by  illness  we  cannot  say,  informa- 
tion being  wanting  on  that  point.  Wages 
are  paid  once  a quarter.  Not  in  full, 
however ; four  and  a half  dollars  a week 
being  deducted  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  worker’s  earnings 
being  retained  for  investment  in  the  As- 
sociation’s capital  fund.  Thus,  a man 
earning  fifteen  dollars  a week  will  at  the 
end  of  three  months  receive  eighty-eight 
dollars  in  cash,  and  have  forty-eight  dol- 
lars added  to  his  capital ; so  that  every 
member  is  compelled  to  save  money  and 
increase  his  monetary  interest  in  the 
business.  He  cannot  draw  any  money 
out  of  the  fund,  even  the  interest  due  to 
him  being  added  to  his  capital,  until  it 
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pleases  him  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munity, when  he — or  in  case  of  his 
death  his  representative — receives  the 
whole  of  the  money  standing  at  his 
credit  in  the  Association’s  books.  What 
with  the  quarterly  additions  and  the  high 
compound  interest,  a member  who  holds 
on  to  the  P.C.A.  for  ten  years  will  find 
his  original  investment  swelled  to  a very 
respectable  sum.  Boys  and  women  are 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  men,  save 
that  the  former  need  only  bring  in 
one  hundred,  instead  of  three  hundred 
dollars  to  the  common  fund ; while 
the  latter  are  let  off  yet  easier  with 
a contribution  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, which  they  are  allowed  to  pay  by 
instalments  out  of  their  earnings,  and 
are  only  charged  three  dollars  a week 
for  their  board  and  lodging. 

Business  meetings  are  held  at  regular 
intervals  to  consider  the  directors’  re- 
ports and  statements  of  accounts,  and  to 
fix  the  rate  at  which  each  worker  is  to 
be  paid  for  the  ensuing  period  ; it  being 
the  strict  rule  of  the  Association  that 
the  interest  upon  the  invested  capital — 
which  is  fixed  at  eight  per  cent. — must 
be  first  secured  ; and  if  the  dullness  of 
trade  threatens  a falling-off  in  the  re- 
ceipts, the  difficulty  is  met  by  reducing 
the  wages,  until  things  recover  them- 
selves. 

Every  member  is  expected  to  be  in 
his  or  her  place  when  the  machinery  is 
started  at  seven  in  the  morning ; any 
one  making  an  imperfect  day  being 
mulcted  ten  per  cent,  on  the  day’s  earn- 
ings. At  twelve  all  adjourn  to  the  home, 
where  a good  dinner  is  provided,  and  re- 
turn to  the  shops  at  one  and  work  until 
six.  The  Practical  Co-operation  Associ- 
ation does  not  recognise  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  or  any  other  holiday  except 
the  statutory  ones.  The  American  jour- 
nalist to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  this  interesting  com- 
munity, visited  their  workshops  one 
dreary  afternoon  when  the  rain  was  de- 
scending like  a deluge.  ‘ No  one  was  to 
be  seen  outside  the  shops.  Inside,  how- 
ever, little  heed  .was  paid  to  the  weather. 
The  noise  was  deafening,  and  every  one 
was  working  with  a vigor  and  earnest- 
ness that  would  have  amazed  me  had  I 
not  known  that  each  member  was  labor- 
ing with  the  knowledge  that  his  or  her 
industry  was  increasing  the  resources  of 


the  community,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  each  individual  worker. 
Men  and  women  were  employed  together 
— the  men  doing  the  rougher  work  at 
the  machinery,  while  the  women  had 
lighter  and  easier  labor.  There  was  lit- 
tle or  no  conversation  going  on  ; the  en- 
tire faculties  of  every  one  within  the 
walls  of  the  shops  seeming  to  be  engross- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
in  the  manufacture  of  Americ.an  flags  of 
various  sizes,  intended  to  enable  the 
patriotic  youth  of  the  Republic  to  be- 
comingly celebrate  the  centennial  fourth 
of  July.  The  wheels  flew  round  and 
round,  as  if  they  too  shared  the  general 
spirit  of  industry  and  were  actuated  by 
a sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
Sheets  of  muslin  went  in  at  one  end  of 
the  presses  white  and  glazed,  and  came 
out  at  the  other  damp  with  the  freshly 
painted  stars  and  stripes.  As  rapidly  as 
nimble  hands  could  seize  them  tliey 
were  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  'the 
women  pasted  or  nailed  them  to  sticks, 
which  were  being  manufactured  in  an- 
other room.  The  superintendent  told 
me  that  the  members  had  been  employed 
in  this  manner  for  the  past  two  months, 
during  which  period  they  have  made 
and  shipped  not  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a million  flags.  In  April  they  ship- 
ped about  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars’  worth  ; increased  their  capital  by 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  their  joint 
wages  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three  dollars.’ 

One  good  feature  usually  distinguishes 
the  operative  classes  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  hours  of  daily  labor, 
they  go  home,  shift  their  attire,  and  put 
on  a dress  resembling  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  general  community.  In  oth- 
er words,  they  do  not  appear  as  loungers 
in  the  streets,  unwashed,  and  in  their 
working  garments,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case  in  English  manufacturing 
towns.  Among  the  co-operators  we  are 
speaking  of,  there  is  visibly  a high  sense 
of  self-respect.  When  the  day’s  work  is 
over  they  hurry  to  the  boarding-house, 
to  change  their  working-clothes  for 
smarter  attire  ere  they  sit  down  together 
to  an  early  supper ; and  supper  dis- 
cussed, set  about  amusing  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  several  fancies.  Some 
go  for  a walk,  some  for  a row  in  a boat, 
some  try  their  skill  at  football  and  other 
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outdoor  games,  while  the  stay-at-homes 
settle  down  to  their  letters  or  their 
books,  or  gather  round  the  piano  for  a 
little  music.  As  the  evening  closes  in, 
the  family  gather  together  to  indulge  in 
candy-pulling — that  is,  drawing  out  great 
masses  of  molasses  candy  until  it  becomes 
too  stiff  to  be  pulled  any  longer.  Then 
the  dining-room  is  cleared  for  a game  at 
forfeits ; the  penalties  attached  to  the 
redemption  sometimes  affording  amuse- 
ment. At  ten  all  retire  for  the  night, 
and  conscious  of  a well-spent  day. 

This  curious  industrial  Association 
counts  fifty-five  members,  ranging  in 
age  from  sixteen  to  thirty,  the  sexes  be- 
ing pretty  equally  represented.  The 
majority  of  the  male  recruits  are  steady 
workmen  tired  of  enforced  idleness,  and 
the  consequent  melting  away  of  their 
savings.  Most  of  the  women  have  been 
lured  from  the  harassing,  underpaid  work 
of  teaching  by  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  lay  by  something  for  the  future  while 
earning  a present  livelihood.  They  are 


said  to  be  well  endowed  in  the  way  of 
good  looks,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  their  admission  into  the  community 
depending  upon  the  votes  of  male  co- 
operators  ; although  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  latter  have  not  shewn  them- 
selves over-susceptible  to  feminine 
charms,  for  only  two  marriages  have 
taken  place  among  the  members  since 
the  Association  was  founded. 

So  far  the  Association  has  prospered. 
It  has  fulfilled  its  promise  of  providing 
constant  and  remunerative  employment 
and  a comfortable  home  for  all  belong- 
ing to  it ; whether  it  will  last  long 
enough  to  insure  them  a retiring  compe- 
tency, time  only  can  tell.  A trade-union 
that  recognises  the  claims  of  capital ; in- 
sists upon  every  worker  working  his  best 
and  being  paid  according  to  his  ability  ; 
discountenances  the  idler,  the  shuffler, 
and  the  thriftless,  and  inculcates  self- 
denial,  is  such  a novelty  in  these  days, 
that  we  cannot  but  wish  it  every  possible 
success. — Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  WAITING  ANGEL. 

The  painter  who  should  drop  his  brush 
Because  he  could  not  seize  the  blush 
Of  heaven,  when  birds  do  dreamily  stir 
And  the  warm  sun  first  touches  her. 

Would  not  be  worthy  of  his  name. 

He  cannot  copy  the  morning-flame. 

But  with  his  best  of  artist-wit 
Lovingly  strives  to  render  it, — 

And  heaven,  in  our  ideal  sense. 

For  him  and  us  makes  recompense. 

The  poet  who  should  break  his  lyre 
Because  he  could  not  make  the  wire 
Echo  the  music  of  the  spheres 
In  perfect  tones  to  mortal  ears. 

Translate  all  utterance  of  the  gods 
In  the  rude  phrase  of  mortal  clods. 

Fling  from  its  delicate  frame  of  gold 
The  thunder,  awful  as  it  roll’d, — 

No  bard  were  he ! He  sings  his  best, — 
Celestial  law  provides  the  rest. 

The  man  who  will  not  gird  his  loins 
For  that  which  truth  or  love  enjoins. 
Because  he  knows  his  work  when  wrought 
Will  fall  below  his  hope  and  thought. 

Is  no  true  workman.  Let  him  do 
The  thing  his  conscience  points  him  to. 
And  he  shall  find  the  seed  he  cast 
Spring  up  when  many  days  are  past ; 
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Whilst  every  honest  deed  will  bring 
A training  for  that  nobler  thing 
For  which  archangel  duly  waits, 

Keeping  Occasion’s  golden  gates 
For  such  as  watchfully  pursue 
Her  long  laborious  avenue  ; — 

Many  she  calls,  but  chooseth  few. 

To  crown  at  last  when  crowns  are  due. 

Evening  Hours. 

GENERAL  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  universal  interest  felt  in  our  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia — an 
interest  which  has  now  become  a proud 
reminiscence — will  probably  render  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  the  portrait  of  General 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,  which  embellishes 
this  number  of  the  Eci.ectic.  As  Ph-esi- 
dent  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  Gen. 
Hawley  was  prominently  associated  with 
the  great  international  enterprise  from  the 
start ; and  it  is  understood  to  be  largely 
owing  to  his  rare  executive  skill  and 
faculty  of  organization  that  the  Exposi- 
tion, in  all  the  details  of  practical  man- 
agement, was  so  unprecedentedly  and  won- 
derfully successful.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  at  the  initiation  of  the  scheme  much 
apprehension  was  felt  lest  it  should  de- 
generate into  a mere  cloak  for  political 
and  commercial  jobbery ; and  for  the 
guarantee  of  good  faith  which  hb  selec- 


tion as  head  of  the  Commis.sion  furnished, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  vin- 
dicated the  confidence  which  his  selection 
inspired.  General  Hawley  is  deserving  of 
the  grateful  recognition  of  hb  country- 
men. 

General  Hawley’s  name  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  into  the  cyclopaedias,  and 
as  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  information 
from  other  sources  have  failed,  we  can 
give  but  few  details  of  his  life.  He  b a 
native  of  Connecticut ; comes  from  a 
family  which  has  furnished  several  db- 
tingubhed  members  to  the  minbtry  ; was 
educated  at  Yale  College ; served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  during  the  late 
war;  and  has  been  twice  elected  to  Con- 
gress. His  labors  as  chairman  of  the 
Centennial  Commission  have  been  unre- 
mitting, and  the  results  have  fully  justified 
them. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By  Julius  Bern- 
stein,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  International  Scientific 
Series.  New  York ; D.  AppUton  Co. 

This  is  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  **  In- 
ternational Scientific  Series,"  which  is  more 
than  fulfilling  the  high  hopes  entertained  for 
it  from  the  start.  Already  it  requires  a shelf 
for  itself  in  the  library ; and  the  attentive 
reader  of  it  may  not  only  feel  that  he  is  abreast 
of  the  great  currents  of  scientific  thought,  but 
that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  absolutely 
authentic  and  reliable.  The  great  merit  of  the 
series,  indeed,  is  that  it  offers  the  reader  no 
second-hand  information,  but  brings  him  face 
to  face  with  men  who  have  acquired  the  right 
to  speak  as  authorities  ; and  though  for  lack 
of  literary  skill  in  some  instances  the  path  of 
the  beginner  is  now  and  then  rendered  harder 


than  need  be,  yet  the  importance  of  the  goal 
more  than  compensates  for  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  it. 

The  obstacles  which  beset  a thoroughly 
trained  scientific  man  when  he  attempts  to  im- 
part his  knowledge  to  the  non-scientific  reader 
are  well  exemplified  in  Professor,iBernslein's 
“ Five  Senses  of  Man.”  The  work  is  admir- 
ably comprehensive,  and  the  greater  part  of 
its  expositions  are  remarkably  lucid  and  in- 
telligible ; but  the  author  can  not  persuade 
himself  to  abstain  from  directing  attention  to 
a point  merely  because  its  explanation  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  reader  occasionally  finds  himself 
confronted  with  statements  .and  arguments  and 
inferences  which  imply  a larger  acquaintance 
with  physiological  laws  and  the  processes  of 
scientific  induction  than  he  is  apt  to  possess. 
Prof.  Bernstein  frankly  acknowledges  in  his 
preface,  however,  that  he  has  " endeavored  at 
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times  to  take  the  reader  a step  beyond  the  do« 
main  of  the  ordinary  popular  treatises/'  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  value  of  the  in* 
formation  thus  conveyed  amply  rewards  the 
thought  and  study  necessary  to  master  it. 
Especially  striking  is  the  elaborate  and  detail- 
ed description  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  method  of  its  operation,  and  after  perus- 
ing it  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that 
even  John  Stuart  Mill  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  the  structure  and  adaptations  of  the 
eye  alone  seemed  sufficient  to  prove  an  intel- 
ligent design  in  creation.  Many  curious  facts 
are  also  brought  out  concerning  the  senses  of 
touch  and  hearing,  but  we  will  content  our- 
selves now  with  commending  all  intelligent 
readers  to  a book  which  they  will  find  as  en- 
tertaining as  it  is  instructive. 

The  volume  contains  numerous  illustrations 
explanatoiy  of  the  various  experiments  with 
which  the  text  is  enlivened. 

The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Western 
Europe  from  1C7S  to  1697.  By  the  Rev, 
E.  Hale,  M.A.  (Epochs  of  Modern  His- 
tory.) New  York  : Striintr,  Armstrong  b* 
Co. 

The  Early  Roman  Empire.  By  W.  W. 
Capes,  M.A.  (Epochs  of  Ancient  History.) 
New  York  : Scribner^  Armstrong  Co. 

The  first  of  these" handy  little  volumes  be- 
longs to  the  “Epochs  of  Modern  History” 
scries,  the  general  plan  of  which,  as  exempli- 
fied in  previous  volumes,  we  have  already  no- 
ticed favorably.  The  epoch  which  Mr.  Hale 
has  chosen  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
striking  in  English  history,  and  he  gives  a 
picture  of  it  which,  if  somewhat ‘confined  in 
scope  and  cursory  in  treatment,  is  vivid  and 
satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  llie  characters 
of  Charles,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  James  arc 
sketched  with  a vigorous  and  impartial  hand, 
and  appear  very  lifelike,  and  the  various 
minor  figures  that  crowd  the  canvas  receive 
fair  and  discriminating  treatment.  The  strik- 
ing procession  of  events  which  compose  the 
Revolution  (as  it  is  called  in  England)  is  em- 
phasized in  a manner  to  impress  them  firmly 
upon  the  mcmor)%  and  at  the  same  time  these 
events  arc  linked  with  the  great  contemporary 
movement  of  European  history  in  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  Mr.  Hale  appears  to  have 
bestowed  much  care  upon  the  selection  and 
sifting  of  his  facts,  and  his  lucid  and  animated 
style  renders  his  book  easy  reading. 

Almost  the  same  terms  of  praise  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  “ Early  Roman  Empire,”  though 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Capes  greatly 
surpasses  Mr.  Hale  in  the  picturesque  group- 
ing of  his  materials  and  in  graceful  precision 
of  narrative.  His  book  consists  substantially 


of  a series  of  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
the  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Do- 
mitian,  preceded  by  a rapid  survey  of  the  his- 
tory’ of  Rome  from  the  de.ath  of  Julius  Cssar 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  followed  by  some 
highly  instructive  chapters  on  the  position  and 
function  of  the  Emperor,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship,  life  in  the  Provinces,  the  state  of 
trade,  the  growling  depopulation  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  the  frontiers  and  the  army,  the  moral 
standard  of  the  age,  and  the  revival  of  religious 
sentiment.  Mr.  Cnpes's  portraits  strike  us  as 
accurate  and  faithful,  though  his  elaborate  one 
of  Augustus  is  less  satisfactory  than  any  of 
the  others.  He  gives  no  adequate  account  of 
the  youth  of  Octavius,  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences which  aided  him  in  making  good 
against  Antony  his  claims  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Roman  world,  of  the  successive  steps 
by  which  he  revolutionized  the  government  of 
the  countr}',  or  of  the  beneficial  change  which 
his  character  seemed  to  undergo  when  his  po- 
sition became  secure,  and  he  felt  the  responsi- 
bilities of  absolute  power.  In  all  other  re- 
spects his  sketch  is  impressive,  and  the  clos- 
ing chapters  on  the  general  subjects  which  we 
have  enumerated  are  singularly  luminous  and 
instructive. 

Working  People  and  thf.ir  Employers. 

By  Rev.  Washington  Gladden.  Boston  : 

Locksooodf  Brooks  Co. 

If  working  people  and  their  employers 
could  always  hear  such  excellent  sense  as 
that  which  Mr.  Gladden  offers  them,  in  the 
lectures  composing  this  volume,  we  should 
have  less  talk  about  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  fewer  strikes, 
lockouts,  and  other  similar  perturbations  of 
the  industrial  world.  Mr.  Gladden  thoroughly 
understands  his  subject ; he  has  no  theories  to 
advocate  or  crotchets  to  air ; and  his  sympa- 
thies are  broad  enough  to  comprehend  both 
parties  to  the  great  “struggle  for  existence.” 
To  the  working  people  he  expounds  with  re- 
markable simplicity  and  force  those  great 
natural  taws,  the  operation  of  which  they  can 
not  evade,  and  to  which  they  must  in  wisdom 
adapt  themselves  ; and  upon  capitalists  and 
employers  he  urges  the  equally  important 
consideration  that  enlightened  self-interest — 
to  say  nothing  of  moral  obligation  and  social 
duty — should  prevent  their  taking  all  the 
advantage  which  their  position  seems  to  give 
them,  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial  forces. 
His  lesson  to  the  laboring  man  is  that  the 
conditions  of  the  great  problem  are  under  his 
own  control,  but  that  its  solution  lies,  not  in 
strikes  and  trades-unions  and  exclusive 
guilds,  but  in  self-denying  economy,  indus- 
try, and  education.  We  can  not  share  all  his 
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faith  in  the  immediate  efficacy  of  co>operation. 
seeing  that  experience  appears  to  have  shown 
that  successful  co-operation  implies  higher 
mental  and  moral  culture  than  is  now  possess* 
cd  by  the  mass  of  the  working  people  ; but 
we  arc  glad  to  recognize  in  his  book  an  in* 
strument  which  can  hardly  fail  to  help  in 
bringing  about  that  condition  of  public  senti* 
inent  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  realization 
of  his  hopes. 

The  lectures  were  delivered  on  Sunday 
evenings,  to  the  usual  mixed  congregations, 
and  Mr.  Gladden  expresses  a fear  lest  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  themes  are  too  secular  for 
the  pulpit ; but  surely  the  pulpit  is  seldom 
engaged  in  better  work  than  in  enlightening 
men  and  women  regarding  their  individual 
and  reciprocal  duties. 

Near  TO  Naturk’s  Heart.  By  Rev.  E.  P. 

Roc.  New  York  : Dodd,  Mead  dr*  Co. 

“Near  to  Nature's  Heart"  is  at  once  the 
most  labored  and  the  least  pleasing  of  Mr. 
Roe’s  novels.  An  attempt  to  mix  religion, 
and  romance,  and  history,  in  about  equal  pro* 
portions,  would  be  likely  to  result  in  failure  in 
any  case,  and  Mr.  Roe  at  least  does  not  pos- 
sess the  literary  skill  requisite  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a really  good  historic-romantic-rcligi- 
ous  story.  The  introduction  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  and  a description  of  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  go  but  a little  way  toward  the  re* 
production  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  while 
the  delineation  of  such  creatures  as  are  repre- 
sented as  inhabiting  the  Highlands  a century 
ago  goes  very  far  toward  relegating  the  story 
to  no  period  at  all.  There  is  a crudeness  and 
lack  of  finish  about  the  entire  hook  which 
justify  us  in  suggesting  that  if  Mr.  Roc  were 
less  solicitous  about  “ helping  his  readers  to 
do  right,”  and  more  careful  to  perform  his  own 
self-assumed  task  in  an  artistic  |and  work- 
manlike manner,  neither  morals  nor  religion 
would  be  likely  to  suffer.  Surely  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  well  whatever  we  undertake  to  do 
at  all— even  when  tlie  undertaking  is  a novel. 
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The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  about  to  publish  a 
sequel  to  his  **  Reign  of  Law.” 

During  the  year  ended  June  last  no  less 
than  seventy-six  fresh  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines appeared  in  Japan,  of  which  fifty-five 
were  started  at  Yedo. 

Prof.  Sidney  Colvin  has  in  preparation  a 
complete  prose  translation  of  the  Homeric 
Hymns,  to  be  published  with  introductions 
and  illustrations  from  Greek  art. 


The  new  volume  of  poems  upon  which  M. 
Victor  Hugo  is  engaged  is  thus  far  purely  lit- 
erary in  its  character,  not  dealing  with  politi- 
cal questions.  Several  of  the  poems  are  sat- 
ires, in  which  the  poet  does  his  best  to  rub 
off  old  scores. 

Gen.  di  Cesnoi.a.  who  is  now  residing  in 
London,  is  engaged  upon  a work  on  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Cyprus.  A chapter 
upon  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
will  be  contributed  by  Dr.  Birch. 

The  important  works  for  completing  the 
reconstruction  of  the  National  Library  in 
Paris  are  about  to  be  resumed.  The  total  ex- 
penditure is  estimated  at  2,500,000  francs,  and 
a credit  of  400,000  francs  has  been  voted. 

Gen.  Lefroy,  the  Governor  of  the  Bermu- 
das, has  in  the  press  a work  on  the  Bermudas 
entitled  **  Memorials  of  the  Discovery  and 
Early  Settlement  of  the  Bermudas,  or  Somers 
Islands,  from  1515  to  1685.”  Gen.  Lefroy 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  on  such  in- 
quiries. 

Last  year  Alberto  Bacchi  della  Lega  issued 
his  list  of  the  editions,  translations,  and  adap- 
tations of  the  writings  of  Boccaccio.  It  was 
deservedly  praised  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance. Since  then  Signor  Narducci,  Librarian 
of  the  University  of  Rome,  has  prepared  a 
supplement,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly, 
containing  particulars  of  150  editions  not 
mentioned  by  Bacchi  della  Lega. 

Brill,  of  Leyden,  proposes  to  publish  ex- 
tracts from  the  Talmud,  embracing  such  parts 
of  that  voluminous  work  as  are  important  or 
interesting  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
not  Israelites,  relating  to  history,  morals,  ar- 
chxology,  etc.  The  original  text  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a literal  German  translation, 
together  with  necessary  explanations  and  re- 
marks. 

According  to  official  statistics,  5206  books 
were  issued  in  Russia  during  the  years  1673 
and  1874.  Of  these,  679  were  theological,  322 
legal,  1 13  agricultural,  247  historical,  247  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical.  19$  mathemati- 
cal, 135  military,  34  scientific.  224  medical, 
438  philological,  94  artistic,  while  1S51  treated 
of  lighter  literature,  and  447  were  translations 
of  foreign  htlUs  Uttres. 

We  arc  glad  to  hear  that  the  many  proofs 
of  his  admiration  for  Miss  Austen's  novels 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tJie  letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  have  led  to  a renewed  demand  for 
her  writings.  There  is  some  hope  for  English 
fiction  if  **  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  " Emma," 
and  " Mansfield  Park”  regain  popularity. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  them  will  not 
tolerate  the  vulgar,  flashy  novels  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.  will  publish 
shortly  a contribution  to  the  history  of  popu- 
lar progress,  and  of  struggles  for  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  in  the  press  and  else- 
where. from  1660  to  l8ao,  with  an  application 
to  later  times.  The  nucleus  of  the  volume  is 
formed  by  the  stirring  events  of  the  American 
War  and  the  French  Revolution,  when  popu- 
lar opinion  found  expression  through  such 
channels  as  the  writings  of  Junius  and  Wilkes, 
the  trials  and  speeches  of  Horne  Tooke,  of 
Cobbett,  and  of  William  Hone. 

The  AU^tmeitu  announces  an  inter- 

esting discovery  made  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  Stadtkirche  at  Weimar.  In  repairing  a 
wall,  an  iron  box  was  found  containing  eight 
documents,  the  most  ancient  of  which  was  of 
tlie  date  1593.  These  documents  are  in  per- 
fect preservation,  and  relate  to  the  invasion 
of  Croatia  by  the  Turks,  to  the  war  of  the 
bishopric  of  Zabern,  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
year  1620,  the  defeat  of  the  Calvinists  in  Elec- 
toral Saxony,  and  to  the  marriage  of  Duke 
John  of  Saxony  with  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Anhalt  Altenburg. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by 
Prof.  Carl  Hirsche,  of  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  It  is  that  of  an  original  MS.  of 
the  ‘ De  Imitatione  Christi,’  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Brussels.  The  discovery  was  made 
some  little  time  ago,  and  the  Professor  has 
recently  published  at  Berlin  a new  edition  of 
this  ancient  manual  of  devotion  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  following  the  stichomctrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  sentences,  as  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  MS.  No  account  of  Hirsche's 
work  has  yet  appeared  in  English. 
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Cosmic  Dust. — We  mentioned,  some  time 
ago,  a curious  paper  in  which  M.  Tissandier 
described  the  shape  of  certain  metallic  parti- 
cles of  dust  collected  from  the  atmosphere. 
We  now  find  in  the  PkihtophUal  Mas;niine  an 
account  of  Professor  Nordenskiold’s  re- 
searches on  the  same  subject.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow  which 
took  place  at  Stockholm  In  December,  rSyr, 
the  professor  was  curious  to  know  whether 
the  snow,  so  pure  in  appearance,  did  or  did 
not  contain  any  solid  extraneous  particles. 
He  accordingly  collected  a large  quantity  of 
snow  on  a sheet,  and  obtained  a small  residue 
after  it  had  melted  away.  This  remainder  con- 
sisted of  a black  powder  resembling  coal ; 
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heated,  it  yielded  a liquid  by  distillation  ; cal- 
cined, it  was  reduced  to  red-brown  ashes. 
Moreover,  it  contained  a number  of  mciallic 
particles  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  giving 
all  the  reactions  of  iron.  In  a large  city  such 
an  experiment  could  not  be  considered  con- 
clusive, and  Professor  Nordenskiold.  there- 
fore, during  his  Polar  voyage  in  1872,  when  he 
was  blocked  up  by  ice  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  August  in  about  80*  N.  latitude,  be- 
fore reaching  Parry's  Island,  to  the  northwest 
of  Spitzbergen,  examined  the  snow  which 
covered  the  icebergs,  and  which  had  come 
from  still  higher  latitudes.  He  found  it 
strewn  with  a multitude  of  minute  black  par- 
ticles, spread  over  the  surface  or  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  little  pits,  a great  number  of 
which  were  to  be  seen  on  the  outward  layer  of 
snow.  Many  of  such  particles  were  also  lodg- 
ed in  the  inferior  strata.  This  dust,  which  be- 
came grey  on  drying,  contained  a large  pro- 
portion of  metallic  particles  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  capable  of  decomposing  sulphate 
of  copper.  An  observation  made  a little  later 
upon  other  Icebergs  proved  the  presence  of 
similar  dust  in  a layer  of  granul;lr  crystal- 
line snow  situated  beneath  a stratum  of  light 
fresh,  another  of  hardened,  snow.  Upon  ana- 
lysis this  matter  was  composed  of  metallic 
iron,  phosphorus,  cobalt,  and  fragments  of 
diatomacea?.  It  bears  the  greatest  analogy  to 
the  dust  previously  collected  by  the  professor 
on  the  snows  of  Greenland,  and  described  by 
him  under  the  name  of  **  krj’okonitc.” 

A New  METAL.-“The  disco^’ciy  of  a new 
metal  was  announced  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  recently  by  M.  Lccoq  de  Boisbau- 
dran,a  progressive  French  chemist.  The  new 
metal,,  which  M.  Lccoq  calls  gallium,  was 
found  by  the  spectroscope  in  sine  ores,  with 
which  metal  it  has  much  resemblance  in  com- 
mon, although  sho\ving  sufficient  distinctive 
chemical  characteristics.  This  addition  raises 
the  list  of  elements  to  66,  the  metals  alone 
being  represented  by  52  bodies. 

The  Solar  Atmosphere.— V>ry  various 
estimates  of  the  absorption  due  to  the  sun's 
atmosphere  have  been  made  by  different  ob- 
servers, who,  with  dinercnl  forms  of  photom- 
eter, have  attempted  to  measure  the  differ- 
ence of  brightness  between  the  centre  and 
margin  of  the  sun's  disc.  Thus,  Ar.igo  found 
the  light  near  the  edge  to  be  97.6  per  cent,  of 
that  from  the  centre,  while  Sccchi  made  it  only 
22  per  cent.,  a discordance  which  points  to 
something  erroneous  in  the  mode  of  observa- 
tion. To  decide  this  jquestion  Mr.  Langley 
has,  by  means  of  two  reflccirng  prisms,  ar- 
ranged that  the  rays  from  any  two  parts  of  an 
enlarged  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  a teles- 
cope shall  fall  on  opposite  sides  of  a small 
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disc  of  paper  as  if  they  came  from  two  lights, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  disc.  On  the  disc  is  a 
small  grease-spot  which  is  seen  bright  or  dark 
according  as  the  stronger  light  is  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  paper,  becoming  undistinguish- 
able  when  the  illumination  is  the  same  on  the 
two  sides,  a condition  which  can  be  secured 
by  sliding  the  disc  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  fainter  light.  Mr.  Langley  has  also  used 
Rumford’s  photometer,  in  which  the  two  shad- 
ows  of  a small  rod  cast  by  the  two  lights  are 
compared.  In  this  way  he  found  a marked 
difference  in  color,  the  shadow  illuminated  by 
the  light  from  the  edge  being  chocolatc-red, 
while  the  other  is  bluish,  and  he  hence  con- 
cludes that  the  sun  would  become  more  blue 
if  its  atmosphere  were  removed,  while  an  in- 
crease in  the  depth  qf  the  latter  would  make 
the  sun  appear , at  the  same  tinr<e  redder  and 
darker.  From  numerous  observations  Mr. 
I^inglcy  concludes  that  (he  sun’s  atmosphere 
absorbs  one  half  of  his  light  and  heat,  and 
granting  that  four-hfths  of  the  temperatuie 
of  the  earth’s  surface  above  absolute  zero 
(500"  Fahrenheit)  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
sun,  he  infers  that  an  increase  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  solar  atmosphere  of  25  per  cent 
would  diminish  the  temperature  of  our  globe 
by  100*  Fahr.,  reducing  it  far  below  that  of  the 
glacial  epochs.  Such  a change  as  P.  Secchi 
has  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between 
1852  and  1873  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  in  or- 
der to  account  for  the  difference  between  his 
measures  of  the  heat  at  different  parts  of  the 
disc,  and  those  made  by  Mr.  Langley,  would, 
therefore,  according  to  the  latter,  be  accom- 
panied by  a change  of  temperature,  which  is 
not  supported  by  observation. 

Elastic  Glass. — The  process  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  remarkable  substance,  dis- 
covered by  Hastic,  and  still  in  some  measure 
secret,  is  said  to  be  very  simple,  cheap,  and 
unattended  with  danger.  All  vapors  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  are  avoided.  The  inventor 
estimates  that  (he  whole  operation  can  be 
completed  in  a few  hours,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense will  not  reach  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  ordinary  kinds  of  glass.  Repeated 
experiments  indicate  that  its  resistance  to 
blows'ls  fifty  times  that  of  ordinary  glass,  and 
that  it  is  unaffccicd  either  by  sudden  cooling 
as  in  cold  water,  or  by  heating  it  in  a stove. 
A plate  thrown  upon  the  floor  rebounded  with 
a metallic  ring,  and  when  forcibly  broken, 
separated  into  vcr>*  small  ciystals,  instead  of 
into  larger  and  smaller  pieces,  thus  showing  a 
peculiar  change  in  molecular  constitution. 
Samples  of  it  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
looking-glasses,  large  plates,  lamp-chimneys, 
cups  and  saucers,  cooking  utensils,  tubes, 
watch-glasses,  etc. 


The  Eye  of  Man  in  the  Fctuke. — Sci- 
ence, says  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular^ 
gives  us  interesting  details  about  what  the 
human  eye  has  been  and  what  it  may  become. 
The  Vedas  of  India,  which  are  the  most 
ancient  written  documents,  attest  that  in  times 
the  most  remote,  but  stiil  recorded  in  history*, 
only  two  colors  were  known,  black  and  red. 
A very  long  time  elapsed  before  the  eye 
arrived  at  the  perception  of  the  color  yellow, 
and  a still  longer  lime  before  green  was  dis- 
tinguished ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
most  ancient  languages  the  terms  which  de- 
signated yellow  insensibly  passed  to  the  sig- 
nification of  green.  The  Greeks  bad,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  opinion  now,  the  percep- 
tion of  color  very  well  developed  ; and  yet 
authors  of  a more  recent  date  assure  us  that 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  Greek  painters  had 
for  fundamental  colors  only  white,  black,  red, 
and  yellow.  The  words  to  designate  blue 
and  violet  were  wanting  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
most  ancient  times  of  their  history’ ; they 
called  these  colors  grey  and  black.  It  is  thus 
that  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  only  dis- 
tinguished gradually,  and  the  great  Aristotle 
only  knew  four  of  them.  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  when  the  colors  of  the  prism  are 
photographed  there  remains  outside  the  limits 
of  the  blue  and  violet  in  the  spectrum  a dis- 
tinct impression,  which  our  eyes  do  not  re 
cognize  as  a color.  According  to  physiolo- 
gists. a time  will  come  when  the  human  eye 
will  be  perfected,  so  as  to  discern  this  color 
as  well  as  the  others. 

Domestic  Measurement  of  Medicines. — 
The  time-honored  custom  of  measuring  doses 
of  medicine  by  tablcspoonfuls.  teaspoonfuls, 
and  drops  has  received  a rude  shake  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  by  Dr.  R.  Farquharson, 
and  by  Mr.  Proctor  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  It  is  found  that  modern  table  and 
tea  spoons  arc  much  larger  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  that  a tablespoon  of  the  pres- 
ent day  contains  considerably  more  than 
half  an  ounce.  So,  also,  the  teaspoon  is  no 
longer  equivalent  to  a drachm.  The  size  of 
a drop  has  not,  of  course,  altered,  but  a drop 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  exactly  equivalent  to  a 
minim,  although  it  is  assumed  to  be  so. 
Much  depends  on  the  fluid,  and  not  a little 
on  the  shape  of  the  bottle  from  which  it  is 
dropped.  As  a rule  the  minim  is  consider- 
ably more  bulky  than  a drop,  and  thus,  when 
medicine  is  dropped  instead  of  being  meas- 
ured in  a minim  glass,  the  patient's  doses  are 
smaller  than  they  should  be.  It  would,  with- 
out doubt,  be  much  better  if  domestic  dis- 
pensers of  medicines  would  use  graduated 
measures  instead  of  spoons  or  drops  for 
measuring  the  doses  of  their  patients,  but,  as 
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there  is  little  chance  of  their  doing  so  univers* 
ally,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  actual  contents  of  **  spoonfuls"  really  are. 
The  average  contents  of  tablespoons  now  in 
use  equal  from  five  to  six  drachms  ; the  des- 
sert-spoon holds  nearly  half  an  ounce;  and 
the  teaspoon  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  minims. 
'Another  useful  measure  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  the  wine-glass,  but  this  varies  in  its 
contents  from  two  ounces  and  a half  to  three 
ounces  and  a quarter.  These  measures  are. 
perhaps,  sufficiently  exact  when  ordinary 
medicine  only  is  used,  but  when  powerful 
and  dangerous  drugs  are  administered  the 
only  safe  plan  to  adopt  is  to  measure  care« 
fully  into  a graduated  glass. 

Experiments  os  the  Periodic  Waves  of 
TUB  Swiss  Lakes. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Ph)*sical  Society  of  London,  Prof.  Forel,  of 
Morges,  Switzerland,  gave,  in  French,  an  ac- 
count of  some  interesting  experiments  which 
he  has  recently  made  on  the  periodic  waves 
which  take  place  on  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  are 
there  called  Seiches.’*  It  was  long  since 
observed  that  the  waters  of  most  of  these 
lakes  are  subject  to  a more  or  less  regular 
rise  and  fall,  which  at  times  have  been  found 
to  be  as  much  as  one  or  two  metres.  M. 
Ford  has  studied  this  phenomenon  in  nine 
different  lakes,  and  finds  that  it  varies  with 
the  length  and  depth  of  the  lake,  and  that  the 
waves  are  in  every  way  analogous  to  those 
already  studied  by  Prof.  Guthrie  in  artifici.il 
troughs,  and  follow  the  laws  which  he  has  de- 
duced from  his  experiments.  Most  of  the  ex- 
periments in  Switzerland  were  made  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  that  of  Neuchatcl  was 
found  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  study  of  the 
subject,  possessing,  as  it  does,  an  extremely 
regular  geometric  form.  The  apparatus  he 
employed  was  very  sensitive  to  the  motion  of 
the  water,  being  capable  of  registering  the 
waves  caused  by  a steamboat  half  an  hour 
after  it  had  passed  and  five  minutes  before  its 
arrival  ; and  was  so  constructed  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  effect  of  common  waves,  and  to  regis- 
ter the  motion,  side  by  side,  with  a record  of 
the  state  of  the  barometer,  on  paper  kept  in 
continuous  motion.  While  he  found  the  du’ 
ration  of  waves  to  be  ten  minutes  at  Morges, 
it  was  seventy  minutes  at  Geneva,  and  this  is 
explained  by  the  narrowness  of  the  neck  of 
the  lake  at  the  latter  place.  This  period  he 
proved  to  be  independent  of  the  amplitude, 
and  to  be  least  in  the  shortest  lakes.  For 
shallow  lakes  the  period  is  lengthened ; and 
his  observations  show  that  the  period  is  a 
function  of  the  length  and  depth,  and  that  lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse  waves  may  co-exist, 
just  as  Prof.  Guthrie  has  shown  to  be  the  case 
in  troughs. 
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The  Terrors  op  Death. — In  comparing 
the  grounds  for  fearing  death  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times,  it  may  be  said  roughly  that 
the  physical  terrors  of  death  are  constant, 
while  the  moral  terrors  are  variable.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  mere  physical  terrors  have 
been,  strictly  speaking,  unchanged.  For  it  is 
probable  that  the  ancients,  being  used  to 
hardship  and  suffering,  were  less  sensitive  to 
the  sting  of  death  than  we  arc.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine, including  the  use  of  amesthctics,  has 
done  something  towards  extracting  that  sting, 
and  will  in  time  do  much  more.  No  doubt, 
our  medical  improvements  often  increase  the 
immediate  fear  of  death  which  is  felt  by  the 
dying ; if  the  dying  suffered  more,  their 
minds  would  be  distracted,  and  they  would 
shrink  less  from  the  fin.il  relief.  But,  at  any 
rate,  those  medical  improvements  tend  to 
mitigate  the  apprehension  which  (he  mere 
pain  of  dying  excites  in  the  world  at  large. 
And  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  this 
pain  of  dying  can  hardly  be  worse  with  us 
than  it  was  with  our  forefathers  ; (he  balance, 
if  balance  {here  is,  is  probably  in  our  favor. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  entire  terrors  of  death 
seem  to  be  greater  in  our  time  than  in  that  of 
the  great  classical  writers.  To  prove  this  as- 
sertion would  not  be  easy  ; but  scholars  will 
hardly  dispute  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Bacon,  when  maintaining  the  paradox  that 
the  fear  of  death  is  (he  weakest  of  emotions, 
chooses  all  his  examples  from  among  pagans. 
He  mentions,  among  other  instances,  the 
dying  jest  of  Vespasian  : **  U t puto,  Deus  fio.” 
It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  ancient  in- 
difference to  death  from  this  exceptional  ut- 
terance ; just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  modern  alarm  at 
death  from  the  case  of  Johnson,  who,  when 
the  surgeon  made  slight  scarifications  in  his 
swollen  leg,  exclaimed,  “ Deeper ! deeper  1 I 
want  length  of  life;  and  you  are  afraid  of 
giving  me  pain,  which  I do  not  value.'*  Yet 
it  is  hard  not  to  think  that  these  opposite 
frames  of  mind  exhibit  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern tendencies  in  regard  to  death,  though 
they  exhibit  them  “ writ  large.”  The  best  of 
the  ancients  knew,  as  wc  do  not  know,  how 
to  obey  the  maxim  of  the  great  poet  of  stoi- 
cism, and  to  take  a negative  view  of  death  as 
the  mere  end  of  life,  the  goal  in  the  course  of 
nature  ; if  infirm  or  sufifering,  they  could  even 
go  the  length  of  Dryden's  rendering  of  that 
maxira~ 

And  count  it  nature’s  privilege  to  die. 

Hence  they  managed  to  take  death  easily, 
through  thinking  of  it  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  thinking  but  little  of  it  even  thus ; while 
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with  us,  on  the  other  hand,  death  is  just  what 
Byron  called  it — “ the  doom  we  dread,  yci 
dwell  upon  and  it  is  life  which  now  dwin> 
dies  into  being  the  accident  of  our  existence 
— rantichambre  de  la  mort^  or  rather,  de  C /Ur- 
niU.  In  truth,  the  ancients  (or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  Greek  and  Roman  free  citizens),  in 
sceking/<^/«'«  animttm,  mortis  itrrore  cartnUm^ 
acted  by  anticipation  on  my  friend's  rule,  not 
to  regret  the  inevitable  ; and  to  this  unregret- 
fulncss,  this  dislike  of  breaking  their  wings 
against  the  bars  ol  their  cage,  they  owed  much 
of  that  light-hearted  joyousness  which  formed 
a real  side  of  their  character,  though  a less 
important  side  than  we  are  apt  to  think. — 
Fortnightly  Rtvuw. 

Pidgin-Engush,— Pidgin-English  is  that 
dialect  of  our  language  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  seaport . towns  of  China  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  English  or 
Americans  and  the  natives.  It  is  owing  to 
the  ease  w'ith  which  Chinese  learn  this  dia- 
lect, and  the  willingness  of  foreigners  to  meet 
them  half  way  in  it,  that  it  has  spread  to  such 
an  extent,  thereby  leading  the  way  towards 
making  English  the  language  of  the  Pacific. 
And  as  Chinese  learn  a Latin  tongue  more 
easily  than  pure  English,  it  is  probable  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Pidgin  jargon,  a cor- 
rupt Portuguese  would  have  formed  the  popu- 
lar medium  of  communication  between  for- 
eigners and  natives  of  China.  The  number  of 
Portuguese  words  which  now  exist  in  Pidgin- 
English  seem  to  prove  this.  As  it  is,  our 
language  in  this  rude  form  has  spread,  and  is 
spreading  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suggest 
several  important  problems.  The  coolie  who 
speaks  Pidgin  has  half  his  apprehension  as  to 
getting  on  in  a foreign  country  removed,  and 
the  anticipated  immigration  of  millions  of 
the  Mongolian  race"  is  beginning  to  cause 
serious  reflection  in  America.  Therefore 
Mr.  Simpson  looks  forward  to  a time  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  the  Scriptures  in 
Pidgin,  and  Captain  Richard  Burton  gravely 
remarks  in  his  “Ultima  Thule,"  that  "if 
English,  as  appears  likely,  is  to  become  the 
cosmopolitan  language  of  commerce,  it  will 
have  to  borrow  from  Chinese  as  much  mono- 
syllable, and  as  little  inflection  as  possible. 
The  Japanese,"  he  adds,  **  have  already  com- 
menced the  systematic  process  of  * pidgeon- 
ing,*  which  for  centuries  has  been  used  on 
the  West  African  coast,  in  fact  throughout 
tropical  England,  Hindostan  alone  excepted." 
— Pidgin-English  Sing-Song^  by  CharUs  G. 
Leland.  {^London  : Triibn^r  and  Co.) 

Skrvia. — Servia  is  about  one  fifth  smaller 
than  Scotland,  and  sparsely  inhabited  by 


1,352,000  inhabitants.  Like  Scotland,  it  is  a 
land  of  mountains.  On  the  south-west  the 
mountains  consist  of  offshoots  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  and  elsewhere  the  branches  of  the 
Balkan  chain.  One  of  these,  gathered  into  a 
knotty  group  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
forms  the  Rudrik  Mountains.  Another,  run- 
ning northwards,  meets  a range  of  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  with  it  forms  the  “ Iron  Gates"  of 
the  D.inubc.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  wild- 
ness and  stern  sublimity  of  this  celebrated 
portal,  through  which  the  great  river  flows.. 
Generally  speaking,  Servia  is  traversed  from 
south  to  north  by  extensive  mountain  ridges. 
These  form  valleys,  which  nowhere  expand 
into  plains.  In  its  physical  features  the 
country  is  not  unlike  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina, but  with  its  green  and  wcll-woodcd 
hills  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and 
sterile  region  of  Montenegro.  As  Montene- 
gro was  the  unconquered  remnant  of  the  old 
Servian  Empire,  therefore  the  little  princi- 
pality in  the  Black  Mountain  may,  in  that 
sense,  be  held  as  its  truest  representative. 
Modern  Servia,  however,  on  account  alike  of 
name,  resource.s,  and  geographical  position, 
claims  continuity  of  national  life  with  the 
Servia  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  motto 
of  the  princes  of  the  present  house  of 
Obrcnovitch  is '*  time  and  my  right."  Their 
arms  represent  a white  cross  on  a red  field, 
and  on  the  cross  are  inscribed  two  dates,  1389 
— 1815  ; between  them  lies  a drawn  sword. 
The  first  date  commemorates  the  fatal  fight  of 
Kossova,  when  the  Servians,  overthrown  by 
the  Ottoman  arms,  became  a subject  people  ; 
the  second  marks  the  year  when  Milosch 
Obrenovitch  went  from  his  dwelling  among 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  to  the  church  of 
Takovo  to  raise  anew  the  standard  of  revolL 
The  drawn  sword  between  the  dales  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  altitude  of  the  sub- 
ject Serbs  on  the  Danube  during  four  long 
centuries  of  Turkish  rule  was  not  one  of 
servile  submission,  but  of  a nourished  antag- 
onism. What  gives  importance  to  the  revolt 
of  iSrs  is  that  it  resulted  in  the  permanent 
acknowledgment  of  Servia  by  the  Porte  as  a 
self-governing  though  still  tributary  power, 
under  native  rulers.  Servia,  restored  to  the 
Serbs,  brought  back  with  it  the  hope  at  some 
future  time  of  entire  independence,  and  of  an 
extension  of  territory  co-exicnsive  with  the 
old  Servian  kingdom.  Nor  do  the  free  and 
warlike  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Mountain 
entertain  any  jealousy  of  the  national  aispira-« 
tions  of  their  brethren  on  the  Danube.  Thes 
two  Serb  Powers  are  in  close  alliance,  aact 
between  the  families  of  the  respective  prince:9 
(here  exists  a cordial  friendship. — Eoisnr^ 
Hour. 
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